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[ly PEABL HARBOB ATTACK 


THUBSSAY, NOVEMBEK 15, 1945 

CONQBESS OP THE UnETED StATES, 

Joint Commtitee on the Intestioation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearha^ and Keefe. 

Al^ present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[£] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

All those in the auditorium will please be seated. 

Before we start, the Cliair desires to admonish the audience that 
we are glad to have them here, but in view of the difficult acoustics in 
this room, it will make it necessaty for the committee to use these 
microphones. We must ask the audience to refrain from any sort of 
conversation or any sort of demonstration during these hearings, any 
applause or otherwise. 

Also I think it is advisable to say to our friends, the photographers, 
we are glad to cooperate with you in getting all the pictures you may 
wish to take so loi^ as it does not interfere with these hearings. 

During the testimony, while the witnesses are on the stand, the 
photographers will not be permitted to occupy this space here in 
front of the committee. 

Take whatever pictures you want to take and then leave this con- 
gested area here. 

The last time I sat on a committee in this room, I could not see 
the witness half the time, because of the photographers standing 
between me and the witness, trying to take him with his hands up, 
or something like that. 

We must msist that during these hearings, while the witness is on 
the stand and testifying, that the photographers wiU not occupy this 
space between the committee and the . witness and counsel. 

I want to make the announcement in advance so that there will 
not be any misunderstanding. It applies to everybody alike. 

I believe the members of the committee are all here. 

Mr. Mitchell, as counsel for the committee, we are ready to proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman 


** tfcroogbovt Mfer to PM« ntmbin of the oflcUl tnaieript 
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Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, I would like 
to make one comment for myself and others. 1 want to record my 
regret and protest, at the start of the hearings at this time, and as 
has previously been said, and I would like to have that entered in 
the record, and that is this : 

It has only been within the past week that the members of the 
Executive Department have had the permission, under notification of 
the President’s order to submit the exhibits so they will be in the best 
order, and I have been given a stack of papers, over a thousand pages, 
which it is essential to go over in order to conduct any intelligent 
cross-examination. 

I hope my fears will be disappointed, my fears that this will 
result in confusion and delay, but I do think it ought to be made a 
matter of record at this time that we regret this somewhat premature 
beginning of this inquiry. 

The Chairman. The Chair desires to be reasonable in re- 
gard to that. The committee at one time, some 2 or 3 weeks ago, I for- 
get the date, unanimously decided to begin hearings today; that is, 
those who voted. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like the record to show that 

The Chairman. Those who voted in the committee, voted without 
dissent to begin the hearing today. Two members were absent and two 
were present and not voting. 

At a meeting later, a week ago, or a week or 10 days ago, a motion 
was made to postpone the hearing from today until the 23d day of 
November, which is the day following Thanksgiving, and that motion 
was voted down. 

The situation that confronts us, that confronts all the members of 
the committee, is that documents have been given to us as quickly and 
as practicably as counsel obtained them. Inasmuch as these hearings 
will probably last several weeks, it occurred to the Chair that we will 
have, as we go along, ample opportunity to familiarize ourselves with 
the testimony brou^t before us today, without attempting to read any 
documents before we berin. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
on the record. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Air. Chairman, I had made a request [d] 
previously that the committee be furnished these exhibit copies at least 
10 days prior to the hearing. If I had had some assistance, I would 
have been able to have carried down the exhibits that had been given to 
me on Wednesday and on Tuesday. Over a thousand of them have 
been placed in our hands. Many of them it is impossible to read be- 
cause of the job of photostating them. Therefore, it is just a physical 
i mp ossibility to go over the papers prior to this hearing. 

’^ile I will do my ve^ best, I do want the record to show that we 
have not had these exhibits in- this form properly indexed. 

Here is the first one. It is over 200 pages, and no index to it. It 
has been just a physical impossibility to go over them intelligently, 
although I want to say on the record, I will do my best to go over 
them as the hearing goes along, and it may be ess^tial that we recall 
witnesses in order that we may properly examine and obtain all of 
the facts. 
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The Chairman. Of course, if I may say so, there would be no objec- 
tion to recalling any witness by the committee. The exhibits were 

K 'ven to all members at a given time. They have been given to mem- 
trs as soon as it was possible, and as fast as it was possible to obtain 
them. There are large quantities of them. We are all laboring under 
the same handicap, that we have not been able to read them all since 
[ff] we got them. 

As I said a moment ago, I think as the hearings go on, we can famil- 
iarize ourselves with them sufficiently to permit us to know each day 
what would be expected in the way of testimony, and prepare for that 
day. 

Senator Ferguson. The record ought to also show that I have made 
many requests for other things. We do not have all the files here at 
the present time. 

The Chairman. In order that the record may be correct, as the re- 
quests have been made, the records have been sought, and have been 
either delivered, or are in the process of preparation. It is manifestly 
impossible to provide all the exhibits at one time. As soon as they 
were readv, they were delivered to the committee, as soon as they 
could be obtained. 


Senator Ferguson. May I understand that it is a fact as to the 
exhibits that have been requested, that the staff has them but they 
are not at the present time ready for delivery? That is my under- 
standing. 

[7^ The Chairman. The committee has no way to know what 

C rsonal requests have been made either in writing or orally by mem- 
rs of the committee to the counsel, by individual members. Counsel 
explained to the committee that as fast as these exhibits could be ob- 
tauied and could be copied for each member and for others, that they 
would be supplied. 

Now, Mr. Mitchell, will you proceed? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, to open the record, there are some 

informal matters. I have some documents 

Senator Brewster. Before he proceeds I renew my motion. 

The Chairman. Let’s have order, please, in the committee room. 
Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, to open the record formally, there 
are a few documents that should be entered. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Mitchell. First is the concurrent resolution of the Senate un- 
der which the committee was organized. 

(S. Con. Kes. 27 follows:) 


IS. Con. Res. 27, 79th Cong., 1st sess.] 
[ 8 ] CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolved hy the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). That there 
is hereby established a joint committee on the investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
attack, to be composed of five Members of the Senate (not more than three of 
whom shall be members of the majority party), to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore, and five Members of the House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the majority party), to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Vacancies in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the 
committee, and shall be filled in the same manner as in the case of the original 
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selection. The committee shall select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the 
facts relating to the events and circumstances leading up to or following the 
attack made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Territory of 
Hawaii on December 7, 1941, and shall report to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives not later than January 3, 1946, the results of its investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it may deem advisable. 

[P] Sec. 3. The testimony of any person in the armed services, and the fact 
that such person testified before the Joint committee herein provided for, shall 
not be used against him in any court proceeding, or held against him in ATumining 
his military status for credits in the service to which he belongs. 

Sec. 4. (a) The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses* 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress (prior to January 3, 1946), 
to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
exi^erts, consultants, and clerical and stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary, but the compensation so fixed shall not exceetl the compensation pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of [10] the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 

Passed the Senate September 6, 1945. 

Attest : 

Leslie L. Riffle, Bea etary. 

Passed the House of Representatives September 11, 1945. 

Attest : 

South Trimble, Clerk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then there is the record of the members of the 
committee. 

(The list of the committee members is as follows:) 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky (chair- Jere Cooper, Tennessee (vice chairman). 

man). J. Bayard Clark, North Carolina. 

Walter F. George. Georgia. John W. Murphy, Pennsylvania. 

Scott W. Lucas, Illinois. Bertrand W. Gearhart, California. 

Owen Brewster, Maine. Frank B. Keefe, Wisconsin. 

Homer Ferguson, Michigan. 

[ 11 ] Mr. Mitchell. Next is a list of all counsel, including coun- 
sel for a number of witnesses who will be called. 

(The list of counsel for the committee is as follows :) 

Counsel for the committee : 

Chief counsel, William D. Mitchell. 

Chief assistant counsel, Gerhard A. Gesell. 

Assistant counsel, Jule M. Hannaford. 

Assistant counsel, John E. Masten. 

Executive secretary for the committee: 

Mrs. Flo E. Bratten ; office, 357 Senate Office Building ; telephone extensions 
1159 and 1189. 

Counsel for General Short : 

Capt. Patrick H. Ford, 2601 Munitions Building, War Department, exten- 
sion 7-8109. 

Counsel for Admiral Kimmel : 

Charles Rugg. Building N, Room l-N-90. Navy Department, exten.sion 
3292; Lt. Edward B. Hanify, Navy Department, extension 6-3036. 
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[/i] Counsel for Admiral Stark: 

Hugh H. Obear, Southern Building, Washington, D. C., telephone National 
2155. 

Lt. Comdr. David Richmond, Navy Department, extension 2326. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then there is the correspondence, with which you are 
familiar, between the chairman of the committee and the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the White 
House, asking for the appointment of the liaison officers and the 
responses from those Departments and the President. 

There is also a letter here from the estate of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
respecting the late President’s files in the Archives Building. 

(The correspondence referred to follows :) 


OCTOBBB 5, 1945. 

The Honorable Jambs F. Byrnes, 

The Becretary of State, Washington, D, C. 

I^R Mr. Secretary ; On behalf of the joint congressional committee to investi- 
gate the disaster at Pearl Harbor, I am writing to suggest that you designate 
someone in the State Department to whom counsel for the committee may apply 
at any time to aid us in obtaining information from the Department’s records 
and to arrange for the attendance before the committee of [iJl witnesses 
from the State Department. We believe such an arrangement should expedite 
the w(»rk of the committee. 

Now that the war is ended, we hope that reasons of national security ^ould 
not require that any information material to the investigation be withheld from 
the committee or their counsel, and that the committee will be free to use any 
pertinent evidence. The committee proposes to hold public hearings and all 
evidence material to our inquiry will thus be made public. 

Ilecq[)ectfully, 

Aiben W. Babxijct, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 


The SBCRBrART oi* State, 
Washington, October IS, 19i5. 

The Honorable Aiben W. Barkley, 

United States Senate, Washington, D, O. 

Dear Axben : Replying to your letter, I have asked Under Secretary Acheson to 
make available any information the State Department may have which is desired 
by the committee ^th reference to the investigation referred to by you. 
m) Sincerely yours, 

James P. Byrnes, 


OcTOBnt 5, 1945. 


The Honorable Robert P. Patterson, 

The Secretary of War, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Secretary; On behalf of the Joint congressional committee to inves- 
tigate the disaster at Pearl Harbor, I am writing to suggest that you designate 
someone in the War Department to w’hom counsel for the committee may apply 
at any time to aid us in obtaining information from the Department’s records and 
to arrange for the attendance before the committee of witnesses from the armed 
forces. We believe such an arrangement should expedite the work of the 
committtee. 

Now that the W’ar is ended, we hope that reasons of national security should not 
require that any information material to the investigation be withheld from the 
committee or their coun^l and that the committee will be free to use any perti- 
nent evidence. The committee proposes to hold public hearings, and all evidence 
material to our Inquiry will thus be made public. 

Respectfully, 


Alben W. Barkley, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 
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[15] War Department, 

Washington, October 10, 19^5. 

Hod. Alben W. Barkley, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the In/vestigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Barkijsy: In accordance with the suggestion in your letter of 
October 5, Lt. Col. Harmon Duncombe has been designated as the representative 
of the War Department for the purpose of assisting the joint congressional com- 
mittee to investigate the disaster at Pearl Harbor. He will have full access to 
all pertinent flies and records of the War Department and will arrange for the 
attendance before the committee of witnesses from the Army. 

The War Department is prepared to furnish the committee and their counsel all 
information in its possession material to the investigation and to have the com- 
mittee make free use of any pertinent evidence. Also, the War Department will 
be glad to assist the committee in its desire to hold public hearings. 

Sincerely yours. 


Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. 


[f(j] The Honorable James Fotrestal, 

The Secretary of the Havy, Washington, D. C. 


October 5, 1945. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the joint congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the disaster at Pearl Harbor, I am writing to suggest that you desig- 
nate someone in the Navy Department to whom counsel for the committee may 
apply at any time to aid us in obtaining information from the Department’s 
records and to arrange for the attendance before the committee of witnesses 
from the armed forces. We believe sucli an arrangement should expedite the 
work of the committee. 

Now that the war is ended, we hope that reasons of national security should 
not require that any information material to the investigation be withheld from 
the committee or their counsel, and that the committee will be free to use any 
pertinent evidence. The committee proposes to hold public hearings and all evi- 
dence material to our inquiry will thus be made public. 

Respectfully, 


Alben W. Barkley, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 


[17] The Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, October 11, 1945. 

The Honorable Alben W. Barkley,. 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Barkley: Reference is made to your letter dated October 5, 
1945, suggesting the designation of a Navy Department representative witli 
whom counsel for the committee may deal in matters concerning information 
and witnesses desired by the committee. 

In accordance with your request. Rear Adm. O. S. Colclough, USN, the Assistant 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, is designated to receive and act upon 
counsel’s request for information from the Navy Department’s records and for 
the attendance of naval witnesses. 

In addition to the foregoing suggestion, your referenced letter expresses the 
hope that, by virtue of the war’s end, reasons of national security do not require 
the withholding from the committee, or its counsel, any information material 
to the investigation, and that the committee, whose hearings will be public, will 
be free to use any pertinent evidence. Please be assured that the Navy De- 
partment stands ready to render full assistance to the committee and its counsel, 

[18] making available from its records all information material to the 
investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 


James Forrest a l. 
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[ 19 ] OcTOBES 5, 1945. 

Honorable Habey S. Tbuman, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mb, Pbesideivt : On behalf of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, I respectfully suggest for your con- 
sideration that someone in the Executive Offices be named by you, to whom the 
committee and its counsel may go to obtain information from the files in the 
Executive Office bearing on the matter under investigation, and that the com- 
mittee may be free to disclose at its public hearings information so obtained. 

Respectfully, 

Alben W. Barkley, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harhor 
Attaek. 


[20] The White House, 

Wa4fhin{^ton, October IS, 19U. 

Hon. Alben W. Barkley 

United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 


Dear Senator Barkley: Replying to your letter of the 5th, regarding the 
appointment of someone in the Executive Offices to consult with the committee 
and its counsel, I am appointing Judge I^tta, who has been in charge of all the 
flies in the White House for the past 28 years. 

Any information that you want will be cheerfully supplied by him. 

For your information all the files of the previous administration have been 
moved to the Archives Building and Hyde Park. If there is any difficulty about 
your having access to them I’ll be glad to issue the necessary order so that you 
may have complete access. 

Sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman. 


[ it ] Estate of Fbankun D. Roosevelt, 

J20 Broadway, New York 5, October SI, 1045, 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, 

Archivist of the United States, 

National Archives Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the executors of the estate of the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, it is hereby requested that you permit Miss Grace G. Tully to withdraw 
from the files of the late Mr. Roosevelt, now at the National Archives for storage 
and safekeeping, and make available to the Senate-House Joint Committee 
Investigating the Pearl Harbor Disaster such papers relating to the subject of 
the investigation as it may request. 

This is to certify that such papers are being withdrawn and made available to 
said committee at the instigation of the President of the United States and with 
the approval of the executors of the estate. 

Yours very truly, 

Earle R. Eoons. 

[£2] Mr. Mitchell. Then there is a list of liaison officers who 
have been designated by the various departments, with their addresses 
and telephone numbers, which may be of service to the members of 
the committee. 

(The list of liaison officers follows :) 

[^1 List or Liaison Officers, Appointed by Agencies 

War Department: 

Lt Col. Harmon Duncombe ; telephone, extension 2335 ; room 4D761, Pentagon. 

Oapt R. M. Diggs; telephone, extension 2335; room 4D757, Pentagon. 

Capt C. Roger Nelson ; telephone, extension 73157 ; room 2C^6, Pentagon. 

Lt Bennett Boskey; telephone, extension 71470; room 4D757, Pentagon. 
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Navy Department: 

Rear Adm. Oswald S. Colcough, Assistant Judge Advocate General; tele- 
idione, extension 8365 ; room 2307. 

Lt Comdr. John Ford Baecher, United States Naval Reserve; telephone, 
extension 2451 ; room 1083A. 

[2^] State Department: 

Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson; telephone, extension 2101; room 
203%. 

Edward Miller ; telephone, extension 2210 ; room 280. 

Joseph Ballantine; telephone, extension 2210; room 288. 

White House: 

Judge Maurice C. Latta. 

Miss Grace Tully (Roosevelt papers). 

FBI : 

D. M. Ladd, Assistant Director ; telephone. Executive 7100, extension 2121 ; 
room 1742, Justice. 

[25^ Mr. Mitchell. Then there follows the directive of August 
28, 1945, by the President forbidding the disclosure of technique or 
procedures or any specific results of any cryptanalytic unit, the 
agencies that break codes. 

(The directive of August 28, 1945, follows :) 

[Copy] 

August 28 li>45. 

Memorandum for — 

The Secretary of State. 

Tlie Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Attorney General. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Director of the Budget. 

The Director of the Office of War Information. 

Appropriate departments of the Government and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
hereby directed to take such steps as are necessary to prevent release to the 
public, except with the specific approval of the President in each case, of: 
Information regarding the past or present status, technique, or procedures, degree 
of success attained, or any specific results of any cryptanalytic unit acting under 
the authority of the United States Government or any Department thereof. 

Habbt S. Tbuman. 

[27] Mr. Mitchell. There is the order of October 23, 1945, by 
the President lifting the ban of that directive for the benefit of this 
committee. 

(The memorandum follows:) 

[28] Memorandum for — 

The Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of Navy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In order to assist the Joint Congressional Committee on the Investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor Attack in its desire to hold public hearings and make public 
pertinent evidence relating to the circumstances of that attack, a specific excep- 
tion to my memorandum dated August 28, 1945, relating to the release of informa- 
tion concerning cryptanalytic activities, is hereby made as follows : 

The State, War, and Navy Departments will make available to the Joint 
Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, for such use as the 
committee may determine, any information in their possession material to the 
investigation, and will respectively authorize any employee or member of the 
armed services whose testimony is desired by the committee to testify publicly 
before the committee concerning any matter pertinent to the investigation. 

(Signed) Harry S. Truman 
Habbt s. Tbuman. 


Approved October 23, 1945. 
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[S9] Mr. Mitchell. There is another order, of November 7, 
1945, by the President respecting leave for men in the services to talk 
freelv with the committee and volunteer information. 

(Tlie memorandum of November 7, 1945, follows:) 

[50] The White House, 

Washington, November 7, 1945. 

Memorandum for the Chief Executives of all Executive Departments, Agencies, 

Commissions, and Bureaus, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Section 3 of the concurrent resolution creating the Joint Ck)ngre8Slonal Com- 
aiittee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack reads as follows : 

“Sec. 3. The testimony of any person in the armed services, and the fact that 
such person testifletl before the joint committee herein provided for, shall not 
be used against him in any court proceeding or held against him in examining 
his military status for credits in the service to which he belongs.” 

In order to assist the joint committee to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion of the facts relating to the events leading up to or following the attack, you 
are requested to authorize every person in your respective departments or 
agencies, if they are interrogated by the committee or its counsel, to give any 
information of which they may have knowledge bearing on the subject of the 
committee’s investigation. 

You are further requested to authorize them whether or [Jjf] not they 
are interrogated by the committee or its counsel to come forward voluntarily 
and disclose to the committee or to its counsel any information they may have 
on the subject of the inquiry which they may have any reason to think may not 
already have been disclosed to the committee. 

This directive is applicable to all persons in your departments or agencies 
whether they are in the armed services or not and whether or not they are called 
to testify before the Joint committee. 

Habby S. Tbuman. 

[32] Mr. Mitchell. Then there is a memorandum by the Presi- 
dent under date of November 9, 1945, enlarging on the last-mentioned 
memorandum. 

(The memorandum of November 9, 1945, follows:) 

[•}J] Memorandum for the chief executives of all executive departments, 
agencies. Commissions, and Bureaus, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

With further reference to my letter of November 7, 1945, addressed to the 
above executives, you are requested further to authorize every person In your 
respective departments or agencies, whether or not they are interrogated by the 
committee or its counsel, to come forward and disclose orally to any of the 
members of the Joint Congressional Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack any information they may have on the subject of the in- 
quiry which they may have any reason to think has not already been disclosed 
to the committee. 

This does not iqclnde any flies or written material. 

[Handwritten:] O. K. 

H.S. T. 

[31^] Mr. Mitchell. Those formal documents I hand to the re- 
porter to oTOn the record in that way. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think it would also be prowr 
and helpful if the record of the original presentation of the resolu- 
tion by the chairman, and the discussions on the floor at that time— 
not suTbsequent— at that time, be inserted in the record so that there 
be a full interpretation of what was the purport of the hearings. 

The Chairman. There being no objection in connection with the 
introduction of the joint resolution, the statement made by the author 
of the resolution, and the discussion that took place at that time, will 
be inserted in the record. 

Senator Fsbouson. Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask that the fuU 
diaeoMdon that took olace at that time be inserted in the record. 
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Senator Brewster. That is what I intended. 

The Chairman. That is what I understood the Senator from Maine 
requested. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

I would like also to have the request of the committee to the Presi- 
dent, the final draft of the order, inserted, in connection with the order 
which was made. I think you are familiar with that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that will be inserted in con- 
nection with these papers.^ 

\3j^a\ (Excerpts from the Congressional Record of September 6, 
1945, including the discussion and adoption of S. Con. Res. 27, ordered 
to be printed at this point, follow :) 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, inasmuch as I shall be compelled to leare the 
Chamber shortly on an important matter and may not be present during the en- 
tire call of the morning hour’s business, I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted at this time to make a brief statement and, following that, to introduce 
a concurrent resolution. 

The President pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Kentucky may proceed. 

Mr. Barkiky. Mr. President, the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor occurred 
on December 7, 1941. 

On December 18, President Roosevelt appointed by Executive order a board 
or commission to ascertain and report the facts relating to the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941. 

This commission was composed of Justice Owen J. Roberts, as chairman. Ad- 
miral William H. Stnndley, Admiral J. M. Reeves, Gen. Frank H. McCoy, and 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. 

The commisison made its report to the President on January 29, 1942, and this re- 
port was immediately made public. 

In June 1914, by joint resolution approved June 13, Congress In effect di- 
rected the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to designate ap- 
propriate boards or courts of inquiry “to ascertain and report the facts relating 
to the attack made by Japanese armed forces upon the Territory of Hawaii on 
December 7, 1941, and to make such recommendations as it may deem proper.” 

The board appointed on behalf of the War Department was composed of Lt. 
Gen. George Grunert, as president, Maj. Gen. Henry D. Russell, and Maj. Gen. 
Walter H. Frank. 

This board made its report to the Secretary of War on October 20. 1944, and 
the report was released to the public on Wednesday, August 29, 1945. The re- 
port consists of more than 300 pages of ts^pewritten matter detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the Pearl Harbor attack, indulges in criticisms of certain military 
and other officials, and makes no recommendations to tlie Secretary of War. 

The board appointed on behalf of the Navy consisted of Admiral Orin G. Mur- 
fin, as president. Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, and Vice Admiral Adolphus 
Andrews. 

This board finished its inquiry on October 19, 1944, then adjourned to await 
the action of the convening authority. 

The report of the Navy board went into some detail concerning the circum- 
stances of the Pearl Harbor attack, and recommended that no further proceed- 
ings be had in the matter. 

This report was also made public by the President on August 29, 1945. 

Since these reports were made public, I have spent a large portion of my time 
studying them, and also, in connection with them, I have reread the report of the 
Roberts commission. 

The official report of the board appointed by the Secretary of War I have here, 
and, as I have said, it consists of 304 pages of typewritten matter on what we 
call legal size paper, not letter size. The report of the board appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy contains various divisions, all of which add up to something 
like lOO pages of tyjiewritten matter. 

Reading these reports and studying them, insofar as I could in the limited time 
at my disposal, required my attention not only during the daytime since the 


* See the snggeited memorandum approved by the Prealdenf in Hearings. Part 11, p. 5510. 
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reports were made public on last Wednesday, but required practically all of two 
nights, in order that I might read not only the reports, but the statement or 
summary made by the Secretary of War based upon the report of the Army 
board and the statement made by the Secretary of the Navy based upon the 
report of the naval board of inquiry, as well as other documents pertaining thereto. 
I have not been away from the city of Washington during the entire adjournment 
since the 1st day of August, when the Senate adjourned. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time attempt to discuss these various reports 
in detail, but after studying them to the extent possible in the time at my 
disposal, I am convinced that a further searching inquiry should be made under 
the authority and by the direction of the Congress of the United States. 

In forming this opinion, Mr. President, I cast no reflections upon the ability, 
the patriotism, the good faith, or the sincerity of the boards which have thus far 
investigated and reportetl upon the Pearl Harbor disaster, nor on any member 
of these various boards. They are all outstanding American citizens and officials, 
who have rendered signal service to their country over a long period of time in 
various capacities. That includes the members of the Roberts commission, 
the War Department board, and the Navy Department board, as well as all those 
officials who have commented upon these reports or are in any way involved 
in them. 

But tliese reports, Mr. President, are confusing and conflicting when compared 
with one another, and to some extent contain contradictions and Inconsistencies 
within themselves. 

Under these circumstances It is not strange that widespread confusion and 
suspicion prevail amdng the American people and among the Members of 
Congress. ^ 

In these several reports men in the armed services and in civilian positions 
of executive responsibility and authority are subjected to criticism, and the 
defenses are themselves inconsistent and contradictory. It would be easy now, 
if time allowed and if it were necessary, to point out these inconsistencies between 
the report made by the naval board and the report made by the Army board, and 
both of them as coraimred to the Roberts report. I do not deem it necessary to go 
into that at this time. 

It is my belief, therefore, Mr. President, arrived at immediately upon the 
conclusion of my study of these reports, that under all the circumstances Congress 
itself should make its own thorough, impartial, and fearless inquiry into the 
facts and circumstances and conditions prevailing prior to and at the time of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, no matter how far back it may be necessary to go in order 
to appraise the situation which existed prior to and at the time of the attack. 

This inquiry, Mr. President, should be of such dignity and authenticity as to 
convince the Congress and the country and the world that no effort has been 
made to shield any person who may have been directly or indirectly responsible 
for this disaster, or to condemn unfairty or unjustly any i)erson who was in 
authority, military, naval, or civilian, at the time or prior thereto. 

Ever since the day of Pearl Harbor there have been discussions of courts 
martial in the Army and in the Navy. We have here extended from time to 
time the statute of limitations pertaining to courts martial. The report of 
neither the naval nor the military board of inquiry recommends any further 
proceedings In these matters. It is my understanding that the law is that in the 
Army no man has a legal right to demand that he be court-martialed. Charges 
must be filed against an Army officer or an enlisted man setting out the offense 
which he is alleged to have committed. He has no right, as I understand the law, 
to go into the W'ar Department and demand that he be court-martialed upon 
any accusation or any charge of misconduct on his part. 

[3ih^ I understand that in the Navy any officer or man who is charged with 
an offense that would constitute a violation of the Articles of War or Navy Regu- 
lations has the right to demand or request — I am not certain that he has the 
right to demand, but has the right to request, and it may be to demand — that he 
be given a court martial. 

So that as It applies to any Army officer who may have been responsible prior to 
or at the time of this attack, as I understand, he has no right to demand that 
he be given a trial in order that he may be vindicated or that the facts may be 
brought out. Whether In the Navy formal request has been made by any naval 
r*fficer for a court martial I am not in position to say, though the newspapers 
have carried stories that such a request has been made. 

But if It were possible or appropriate, Mr. President, to subject high-ranking 
military or naval officers to courts martial, the trials might be conducted in 
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secret, and would relate themselves principally, If not entirely, to the guilt or 
innocence of the person against whom the specific charges were leveled. I do 
not here feel called upon or competent to determine whether court martial 
should be inaugurated in any case Involving any ofilcer of the Army or Navy 
or any person in the armed forces. 

But I am convinced that the Congress and the country desire an open, public 
investigation which will produce the facts, and all the facts, so far as it is 
humanly possible to produce them. 

Such an investigation should be conducted as a public duty and a public 
service. 

It should be conducted without partisanship or favoritism toward any respon- 
sible ofilcial, military, naval, or civilian, high or low, living or dead. 

It should be conducted In an atmosphere of Judicial responsibility, and it 
ought to be so complete and so fair that no person could doubt the good faith of 
the report and the findings made in it, or those who make it. 

It ought not to be conducted or undertaken for the purpose or with the sole 
view of vindicating or aspersing any man now in oflace, or who has been in office 
during the period involved. 

It ought not to be undertaken or conducted for the purpose of enhancing or 
retarding the welfare of any political party, or any person now in office, or any 
person who desires or aspires to hold public office. 

It should not be conducted for the punwse of attempting to bedaub the escut- 
cheon of any innocent man, high or low, living or dead, with the infamy of 
imputed wrong. 

It should not be conducted with the purpose of gratifying the misanthropic 
hatreds of any person toward any present or past public servant, high or low, 
living or dead. 

It should not be conducted for the purpose of casting aspersions uiion the 
names and records of men who have rendered outstanding service to their coun- 
try and to the world ; nor should it be conducted for the purpose of whitewashing 
any person who may have been guilty of wrongdoing in connection with the 
whole affair. 

Such an investigation should look solely to the ascertainment of the cold, un- 
varnished, indisputable facts so far as they are obtainable, not only for the 
purpose of fixing responsibility, whether that responsibility be upon an individual 
or a group of Individuals, or upon a system under which they operated or co- 
operated, or failed to do either. It should be conducted with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether, in view of what happened at Pearl Harbor and prior thereto, or even 
subsequent thereto, it might be useful to us in legislating in regard to the oper- 
ations of our military and naval forces and the executive departments having 
control of them, or which are supposed to work with them. 

In my opinion this investigation should be a Joint effort of the two Houses of 
Congress. If the two Houses should undertake separately to investigate, going 
their separate ways, the result might be divergent reports made by the two 
Houses, which would contribute to further confusion in the minds of the public, 
as well as in the minds of Members of Congress. Whatever the findings may 
be, they will carry more weight and bear greater authority if both Houses of 
Congress Jointly and concurrently conduct the investigation. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, acting in my capacity as a Member of the 
Senate and in my capacity as majority leader of this body, I am submitting a 
concurrent resolution directing such an investigation by a Joint committee of the 
two Houses, consisting of five Members from each House, no more than three of 
whom shall be members of the majority party, to be appointed by the respective 
Presiding Officers of the two Houses, with all the authority they will need; and, 
in order that there may be nd unnecessary delay in making the investigation and 
the report to Congress, directing that such report be made not later than Janu- 
ary 3, 1946. 

It is now nearly 4 years since disaster occurred at Pearl Harbor. During 
the war, for certain military reasons, it was deemed Inexpedient to do what I am 
now proposing. I believe that that decision on the part of the Congress and the 
Government as a whole was a wise decision. But the war is now over, and there 
is no military reason of which I am cognizant which would make it advisable 
any longer to delay a complete revelation of all the facts and circumstances 
leading up to this disaster, and the events which occurred while it was in progress. 

Mr. President, I am submitting this resolution with the full knowledge and 
approval of the President of United States. After I had studied the reports 
and made up iny own mind as to what my duty was, I called upon the President 
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and dfscuBsed the matter with him, because obyiously I would not want to take 
such a step without discussing it with him or at least letting him know what I had 
in mind and what I thought about it. He not only approved but urged that I be not 
dissuaded for any reason from my purpose to submit the resolution calling for this 
investigation. 

Also, since the preparation of the resolution, I have discussed the matter with 
the Si)eaker of the House of Representatives, and I have his assurance that if 
and when the Senate acts upon the concurrent resolution, it will receive prompt 
consideration by the House. 

Mr. President, I express the earnest hope, which the President shares, that 
the two Houses may promptly agree to the resolution; that the Investigation 
may proceed forthwith, without further delay; and that the Congress and the 
country may expect a full and impartial report, without regard to the conse- 
quences, within the time limit designated in the resolution. I send the resolution 
to the <lesk and ask that it be read and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Feuguson. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkxey. I yield. 

Mr. Febouson. I think it would be appropriate to ask that the concurrent reso- 
lution be immediately considered and agreed to. 

Mr. Barkxey. That is what I had in mind. I should like to ask that that be 
done. Under the rule, a resolution providing for an investigation and calling 
for the exi)enditure of funds is supposed to be referred to a standing committee, 
reported back, and then referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Personally I should like to obviate those 
nec^*ssitles, and I suppose it could be done by unanimous consent. I make the 
parliamentary inquiry now as to whether, notwithstanding the rule, the Senate 
could, by unanimous consent, proceed to consider and agree to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The President pro tempore. It will be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Ferguson. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
♦oncurrent resolution. 

Mr. Barkley. I think It would be appropriate to read the resolution first, for 
the information of the Senate. If I could obtain unanimous consent for its 
liresent consideration, I should be extremely happy. 

The President pro tempore. The concurrent resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution ( S. Con. Res. 27) was read as follows : 

** Resolved hy the Senate {the House of Representatives concurring). That there 
is hereby established a Joint committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
attack to be composed of five Members of the Senate (not more than three of 
whom shall lie members of the majority party), to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore, and five Members of the House of Representatives (not more than 
thr(?e of whom shall be members of the majority party), to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Vacancies in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the 
committee, and shall be filled in the same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the 
facts relating to the attack made bjrJapanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor 
in the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941, and shall report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives not later than January 3, 1946, the results of 
its investigation, together with such recommendations as it may deem advisable. 

‘ Sec. 3. The testimony of any person in the armed services, and the fact that 
such person testified before the Joint committee herein provided for, shall not 
be used against him in any court proceeding, or held against him in examining 
his military status for credits in the service to which he belongs. 

“Sec. 4. (a) The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress (prior to January 3, 1946), 
to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
‘expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to reiwrt 
mch heuringB shall not be in excess of 26 cents per hundred words. 

79710 — 46— ptl 4 
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**(b) The committee is empowered to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts, consultants, and clerical and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary, but the compensation so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for comparable 
duties. 

''(c) The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $25,000, shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman.” 

Mr. Babkley. Mr. President, in view of the Chair’s ruling that the concurrent 
resolution may now be considered by unanimous consent, without reference to 
a committee, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the con- 
current resolution and for its immediate adoption. 

The lhu*:siDKNT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. White, Mr. Ferguson, and Mr. Lucas addressed the Chair. 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield to the Senator from Maine. I have promised to yield 
lo the Senator from Michigan, and later I shall yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. White. Mr. President, in all ordinary circumstances I should be moved 
to object to such a request as has been made, for I think that by and large we 
progress most wisely if we observe the rules of the Senate as to procedure in 
this body. But I believe there is so nearly unanimous sentiment of approval 
in this Chamber in respect to a resolution similar, if not identical, to that offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky that I have no purpose to object, 

I do wish to say, Mr. President, that I know of at least one resolution of 
similar purport prepared by a Senator upim this side of the aisle whose pur- 
pose it was to introduce it at some proper time, but I take it that the two 
resolutions are not dissimilar in their object. Their purpose is the same; and 
so far as I am concerned, I am not going to object to the request made by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I think the Senate overwhelmingly approves the 
purpose of his resolution and of his request 

Mr. Barkley. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President 

Mr. Barkley. I yield now to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President, I had prepared to offer a concurrent resolu- 
tion nearly identical in terms to the concurrent resolution which Is now before 
the Senate. I merely had in mind that probably seven Members from each 
House would be better because of the question of attendance, but I should like 
in the time of the Senator from Kentucky to say a few things now In relation 
to why I believe a resolution such as the one which has Just been read should 
13 id] immediately be adopted. 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to do so, I should 
like to make a remark in regard to his attitude and situation. I appreciate his 
attitude and his cooperation. I did not know that he contemplated the in- 
troduction of a resolution until I saw mention of it in tlie newspapers last 
night. But in the meantime I had already prepared mine and, as I have said, 
I had conferred with the President and with others about it. So it was not 
prepared and offered in any way for the purpose of interfering with the in- 
troduction of any other resolution. But I felt probably It should be offered and 
considered and, if possible, adopted immediately. So that the country will un- 
derstand that the Senate, and, I am sure, the House of Representatives, feel 
that they owe a public duty to go into this whole matter; and I wish the 
Senator from Michigan and all other Senators to know that I deeply appreciate 
the cooperation which seems evident in regard to the matter. 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. President, I appreciate and I understand the situation. 
It is not a question as to who introduces or offers the resolution, but it Is a 
matter of having the Job done. I should like to make a few remarks at this 
time regarding why I believe such a resolution should be adopted. 

At the very outset I want to make clear precisely what I think should be 
investigated. The question Is why our Army and Navy were not able either 
to avoid or to cope with the initial attack launched by the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor. Everybody — tho.«te who opposed the war and those who favored it 
—was shocked at the swift liquidation of our Pacific naval strength ; I am 
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sure that everybody, men of every point of view — will agree that we ought to 
have the whole truth about this unfortunate event. The only question is as to 
how this inquiry should be made. 

I am sure that no one will question that some inquiry is necessary. The 
President of the United States dispatched Secretary Knox to Hawaii immedi- 
ately after the battle to investigate, because he felt the people ought to know 
the truth. In 5 days the Secretary of the Navy was back with his report. 
He said: 

“The United States services were not on the alert against the surprise air 
attack on Hawaii. This fact calls for a formal investigation which will be 
initiated immediately by the President. Further action is, of course, dependent 
on the facts and recommendations made by this investigating board. We are 
all entitled to know it if (a) there was any error of judgment which con- 
tributed to the surprise, (b). if there was any dereliction of duty prior to the 
attack.’* 

Only a few days later, the President named a commission of five, headed 
by Justice Owen J. Roberts, to go to Hawaii and make a fuller investigation, 
^wever, the Executive order for the Roberts inquiry read as follows : 

“The purposes of the required Inquiry and report are to provide bases for 
sound decisions whether any dereliction of duty or errors of judgment on the 
part of the United States Army or Navy personnel” — 

We in the Senate must note that it referred just to Army or Navy personnel — 
“contributed to such successes as were achieved by the enemy on the occasion 
mentioned; and, if so, what these derelictions or errors were, and who were 
responsible therefor.” 

^at meant that the commission could go only into the question of dereliction of 
duty or error of judgment of the Army and Navy personnel. 

The report of that commission b^ame a subjejct of endless discussion and 
questioning. 

The last report of the War Department said that their Board had made a 
carehil review of the record and exhibits of the Roberts commission. It further 
said that the Board had been materially helped and enlightened by the report and 
record of the Roberts commission, and that “we append to this report a section 
indicating the additional information and documents which have been made 
available as a result of our extended Investigation, and which probably did not 
come to the attention of the Roberts commission ; or at least were not mentioned 
in either the testimony, documents, or report of the Roberts commission.” 

In June 1944 Congress by resolution directed the Army and Navy to proceed 
forthwith with an investigation into the facts surrounding the catastrophe of 
December 7, 1941. Under that authority the Army Pearl Harbor Board and the 
Navy Court of Inquiry filed their reports In October 1944. That was 9 months 
ago. But the nature of their findings was not made known until last week. This 
delay in turn created the impression in many minds that something was being 
suppressed. I do not wish to make any criticism of this myself. It can be argued 
that it would have been unwise to publish these findings whlfe we were still 
engaged in active warfare and when unity of purpose and spirit against the 
enemy was essential. Some persons even claimed military security was involved. 
Nevertheless, men — ^being what they are — ^had their curiosity and their suspi- 
cions whetted about the contents of these reports by the very act of withholding 
them. 

I am sure the officers charged with the Investigations have performed their 
duties with a full sense of their responsibilities. Now that they have made 
known their conclusions the whole situation remains more clouded than ever. 

Returning to the Army report, it says further : 

“We have not had the opportunity, nor the organization, to comb personally 
and exhaustively the official files, but we have called for the pertinent letters, 
documents, and memoranda. We believe that practically all of them have been 
secured.” 

We note that they do not say that all have been secured, but that “practically” 
aU have been secured, “although we have found a few files from which Important 
and vital papers are missing. In many instances we have found these docu- 
ments elsewhere, or we were able to prove them through copies in other hands.” 

This quite clearly shows that the Army board felt the Investigation was not 
complete. Neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Secretary of AVer w^as 
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satisfied with the report from the respective boards. When the Navy report was 
delivered to him last October, Secretary Forrestal said : 

“The Secretary is not satisfied that the investigation has gone to the point of 
exhaustion of all possible evidence. Accordingly, he has decided that his own 
investigation should be further continued until the testimony of every witness in 
possession of material facts can be obtained and all possible evidence exhausted.^ 

[Sie] Last October, when the Army report was delivered to him, the Secre- 
tary of War said : 

“In accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate General, I have de- 
cided that my own investigation should be further continued until all the facts 
are made as clear as possible, and until the testimony of every witness In pos- 
session of material fact can be obtained, and I have given the necessary direc- 
tion to accomplish this result. 

Thereafter the Array detailed Lieutenant Colonel Clausen of the United 
States Army to continue an ex parte investigation into the Pearl Harbor catas- 
trophe, and the Navy Department detailed Vice Adm. Henry K. Hewitt to continue 
the Navy Department investigation as an ex parte investigation into the catas- 
trophe. 

While Admiral Klmmel was entitled to counsel and to take part in the pro- 
ceedings before the Navy Board of Inquiry, General Short was entitled to 
counsel but had no right to take part in any of the proceedings. These con- 
tinued investigations made by the Secretaries of War and Navy have not been 
given to the public. There is no evidence that the continued investigations 
dispose of the conflict between the two reports and fix the responsibility on the 
basis of persuasive evidence. That being true, Congress must try to find out 
the facts for the public and for Itself. The two boards are quite far from being 
in agreement, and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy have 
each issued critical opinions of the findings of their own boards. 

The last published findings have added to the list of the accused names which 
are still more eminent than those of Admiral Kimmel and General Short. As 
matters now stand Admiral Stark, who was Chief of Naval Operations at the 
time of the Pearl Harbor attack, and General Marshall, who led our armies 
through the great struggle Just crowned with victory, and former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, have been held to share in the guilt of the defeat. The 
President of the United States has agreed with some of the findings and has 
disagreed with others. 

Certainly no responsible statesman will quarrel with the curiosity of the 
people about this now badly confused episode. The curiosity of the people 
about their public affairs Is the sole bulwark of a republican government There 
are too few nations left in which there Is a public opinion. This court of public 
opinion is a valuable institution in the United States, and must be able to 
function. 

It is a citizen's duty to be curious. But it Is also his right to have the whole 
truth about even small matters, and, of course, for a greater reason to have 
the whole truth about a subject which has cost so much In the blood of our 
sons, and the treasure of our people. 

But there is still another force to be recognized here. I refer to the Ameri- 
can's sense of fair play. It is a powerful feature of our national character. 
First, we had two distinguished officers who were accused of neglect of duty, 
and removed from their commands. Everyone expected they w^ould be tried. 
But they have never been tried. And because they are officers of the armed serv- 
ices they are not at liberty to talk up with the same freedom possessed by an 
accused private citizen. They have not had a trial and they have not even 
had the opportunity of defending their honor in the public press. I do not 
want to enter into a discussion of the conditions which may have made this 
possible. 

The only point I want to make is that our Government cannot behave in this 
way without creating in the minds of the masses of our people a feeling of 
sympathy for these men. Our Government cannot afford to do this sort of 
thing. To do so violates a fundamental principle of conduct which our boys and 
girls learn in the very first years of their schooling, namely, the great prin- 
ciple of American fair play. It violates the fundamental principle of the right 
of the accused to a fair trial with the opportunity of presenting his side In 
public. 

Every consideration — the demands of public policy, the obligation of Justice to 
the men who fell in the battle, the duty of fair play to those who have been 
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accused — cries out for some form of Inquiry which will bring to light the 
whole truth. 

Here we have Cordell Hull, a distinguished former Member of this body, 
publicly and officially charged with a dereliction of duty, partly responsible for 
the loss of thousands of lives. "We cannot subject him to a court martial, but 
we must not permit that stain to remain on his name without invoking all the 
powers of the Government to uncover all the facts. He is entitled to have those 
facts produced. He is entitled to more than mere conclusions based on part of 
the facts. All the facts cannot be produced by an Army court martial of Gen- 
eral Short, or a naval court martial of Admiral Kiramel. The Pearl Harbor 
tragedy was a single great episode in which many services, such as the Army, 
the Navy, and the State Department participated. The controversy relating to 
the subject cannot be settled by a group of trials and inquiries In which each 
service will be the judge of its own actions. There is in the Government no 
agency capable of examining the whole chapter and compelling the production 
of all tlie facts, except the Congress of the United Slates. 

Wliat is true of Mr. Hull is true of General Marshall. He has presided over 
our military forces in the greatest war of our history, and ha.s, in the public mind, 
managed that great task with courage and ability, and certainly with success. 
On the very day of final victory he is confronted with the judgment of an 
Army board that the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor, which began the war, was 
due in part to his failure to perform his duty. We cannot leave that slur upon 
the name of General Marshall without giving him the full benefit of a comidete 
and unprejudiced publication of every fact. Here again we cannot do it in h 
t?ourt martial. General Marshall ought not to have to submit to a court martial. 
For if he escapes the judgment of any Army court martial he may mn into a 
verdict of guilty against him in the eyes of the public by a Navy court martial of 
Admiral Klmmel, where he would have no right to defend himself. 

All these men, Secretaiy Hull, General Marshall, Admiral Stark, Admiral Kim- 
mel, and General Short, have an Inescapable claim upon the conscience of 
the American people for a full and honest inquiry into the whole incident, and 
that such inquiry be conducted by a Congress which will proceed in the open, 
with full opportunity for every side to jjarticipate in the proceedings. 

I do not see how Congress can ignore the things that are being said through- 
'^‘ut the country about all this subject. Newspapers and magazines have offereil 
their versions of this distressful event, and millions of people have read rhe 
accounts. Whether they are true or false is not the question here. Some of them 
are certainly not true, because the numerous versions themselves contradict 
each other quite as freely as do the official versions. But this subject Is one 
which must be set straight, and I can think of no way to do so except by a con- 
gressional Investigation, and because It is so important, nothing less than a com- 
mittee which represents both Houses of Congress should make the Inquiry. 

The reason why this inquiry is needed is as I have pointed out. The Roberts 
inquiry was limited by the Executive order. The Army report covers 304 pages, 
but when we reach page 241 it Jumps suddenly to page 294. A whole chapter 
of 52 pages of the Army board’s findings has b^n omitted by order of Secretary 
Stimson. The Navy report contains a clause which Indicates that the Navy 
board of inquiry was directed to leave out certain testimony. In fact, the Navy 
board said : 

**The details of this information are not discussed or analyzed in 
these findings, the court having been informed that their disclosure would militate 
against the successful prosecution of the war.” 

This tells us plainly that the Army board of review and Navy court of inquiry 
left these details out not on their own motion but under orders from the Secre- 
tary of War and Secretary of the Navy. Let us concede that there may have been 
a reason for omitting this testimony during the war ; there is certainly no reason 
for hiding it now. 3t is unthinkable that the Congress and the public shall not 
have access to this testimony in order to appraise justly the correctness of the 
findings of the Army board and Navy court of inquiry. 

There are points of serious difference between the Army and Navy board re- 
ports. For example, one of them fixes the date when General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Stark petitioned the President that no ultimatum be issued to Japan as of 
November 5, the other as of November 27 — a very vital difference. 

A congressional investigation is tlie only means of producing all the facts. 
All we have now are the conclusions of the Roberts commission and the conclu- 
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sions of the Apnay and Navy commissions, but the public has been denied all tlie 
facts and testimony on which tliese are based. 

There is a feature of these reports which is certain to impair public confi- 
dence in them regardless of their internal soundness. In this whole episode 
not only the conduct of the leading commanders but of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of State is involved. The press has al- 
ready caught the significance of who was responsible for appointing the Army 
board and the Navy court of inquiry. It has been noted that neither report 
makes any criticism of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, but 
that the Army report goes out of its \vay to castigate the Secretary of State, who 
had no hand in appointing his judges. These are reasons why neither the Army, 
the Navy, nor the State Department, or any tribunals within them, should make 
the final investigations. It is also a reason why courts martial cannot properly 
determine all the facts of this case. Actually this is no longer a case where Kim- 
mel and Short, Marshall and Stark, Stimson and Knox and Hull, along with 
various subordinate commanders of both services, are on trial. Stated more cor- 
rectly, the case brings in the responsibilities of so many that what we have on 
trial is the Army, the Navy, and the State Department, and only Ck)ngres8 has 
the authority to find all the facts. 

The Army report puts blame on General Marshall and Secretary Hull. The 
Secretary of War criticizes the findings of his own board and disagrees with the 
verdict against General Marshall. The President of the United States approved 
the verdict in part and criticized it in part. He dissented from the criticism of 
Secretary Hull and General Marshall. As disclosed by the Army report, Mr. 
Stimson furnished most of the testimony against Secretary Hull. Secretary 
Stimson declares that Hull gave the Japanese an ultimatum on November 26, 
while Secretary Hull stoutly denies this. 

Whatever point there may be in these differences, which are merely samples 
which come to mind, the fact remains that a great deal of information which has 
been withheld because the war was raging at top height 9 months ago must now 
be made public. 

If we, the Congress, do not do this, history will do it, and will also appraise our 
neglect. 

Mr. Lucas and Mr. White addressed tlie Chair. 

The President pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield, and if so, 
to whom ? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Lucak Mr. President, I should like to make an inquiry with respect to the 
concurrent resolution. In section 2 I find the following : 

“The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the facts relat- 
ing to the attack made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii on December 7, 1941.” 

1 should like to ask the able majority leader whether or not he considers that 
under this resolution the committee would have the power to investigate, let us 
say, what took place at Wake Island on the morning of the 7th of December 1941, 
or what took place in the Philippines on December 7, 1941, or the following day. 
In other words, are we going into the investigation of what transpired in the 
Pacific on December 7, 1941, or does the concurrent resolution confine the investi- 
gation solely to what happened at Pearl Harbor? Would the committee be able 
to make further investigation as to what happened in the Pacific at that time? 

Mr. Babkxev. In answer to the question propounded by the Senator, in my 
opinion the language of the concurrent resolution is broad enough to permit the 
committee to investigate anything which happened prior to the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, or led up to it, the circumstances which produced it, as w^ell as the conse- 
quences of the attack. I realize that it would be impossible to include in a single 
resolution reference to all the islands in the Pacific which were attacked either 
concurrently with the attack on Pearl Harbor or shortly thereafter. The attack 
on Pearl Harbor was the attack which precipitated the war, which brought us Into 
the war, and all the controversy has revolved around the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
But I use the language “relating to the attack” so as to make it possible for the 
committee to investigate anything which took place prior to it. or any of the con- 
sequences which may have flowed from the attack. The Philippine attack, the 
Guam attack, and the Wake Island attack were all within a radius of a few hours, 
and they were related to the attack on Pearl Harbor. So I think the language Is 
suflSciently broad to cover those attacks. 

Mr. White. What the Senator from Kentucky has Just said about the language 
“relating to the attack made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor” in 
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part answers the question 1 had in mind. The language ^'relating to the attack 
made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941” is in 
itself rather restricting. But the Senator has said it is his intention, and he 
thinks it is within the authority of the resolution, to have an investigation of all 
the facts and all the circumstances and all the events preceding the day of the 
attack upon Pearl Harbor which had any relation to that tragic day’s events, and 
also anything which may have hax>pened subsequent thereto which throws any 
light upon the occurrences preceding December 7 and happening on that day. 

Mr. Barkley. The Senator from Maine is absolutely correct. Anything which 
relates Itself to the attack, whether it occurred prior to the attack or whether it 
grew out of tlie attack, all has to do with the attack, because without that attack 
presumably we would not at that time have been involved in the war, we would 
not have declared war on the following day. The attack on Pearl Harbor was the 
key attack of the Japanese armed forces in that area, and these other attacks were 
incidental to it So I think they all relate to the attack on Pearl Hatbor, whether 
they hapi)ened prior to it or after that attack. 

Mr. White. And the resolution gives practically plenary powers of investiga- 
tion with respect to all matters which occurred before the time of Pearl Harbor 
or thereafter, which relate In any way to the occurrence of the attack? 

Mr. Baskley. Yes. Whether those things happened in Washington, or whether 
they happened in the Philippine Islands, or whether they happened in Japan, 
or whether they happened anywhere else in the world — if they relate themselves, 
prior to or subsequently, to the attack, the committee can go into them. I think 
the language is broad enough to permit that 

Mr. Taft. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Taft. I have some doubt whether the resolution should not be amended 
to be somewhat broader, to include the Philippines ; to Include, so to sxieak, the 
Japanese attack on the United States. I assume that the Senator’s remarks, 
however, will be brought to the attention of the House of Representatives when 
it considers the resolution, and if the language is too narrow that his remarks 
may have the effect of broadening it. 

Mr. Barkley. Of course, the Senator realizes that I have no pride of language. 
I consulted with our experts in the framing of the resolution,, and it was thought 
that its terms were broad enough to cover anything that had any connection 
with Pearl Harbor. Inasmuch as the attack on Pearl Harbor constituted the 
key event or episode around which all this investigation revolves, it seems to me 
that the committee would have plenary authority to go into any matter anywhere 
in the world that had anything to do with it. But if anyone can offer better 
language I certainly would not stand In opposition to it. I think, however, 
the language Is broad enough. If we name Wake Island, the Philippines, and 
some other place, we run a risk, by naming more than the Pearl Harbor incident, 
of by inference excluding other things that the committee would undoubtedly 
want to go into. 

Mr. Taft. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. Barkley. Yes. 

Mr. Taft. Does the Senator consider that the language is broad enough to go 
back to the beginning of the war, that is, I mean to the general policy, the appli- 
cation of the Neutrality Act. the shipment of scrap, and so forth? 

Mr. Barkley. Yes. I think it is broad enough to go back to the Japanese 
Invasion of Manchuria or to any other period in past history that can in any 
way be connected with or related to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Taft. Mr. President, since the Senator is the author of the concurrent 
resolution, and since that is his interpretation of it,. I am willing to accept that 
interpretation. 

Mr. PcRotrsoK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Feroubow. Ilie langnage I had prepared was that “the committee shall 
make a full and complete investigation of the facts surrounding the attack and 
the events and circumstances leading to the attack made by the Japanese armed 
forces on the Territory of Hawaii December 7, 1941.” But I am glad to have 
the explanation of the able majority leader that his language Is intended to cover 
this entire Held. I think that the battles of the Philippines and of Guam and 
el5*ewhere were merely battles in our war. 

Mr. Barkley. We were practically at war when those things happened. 

Mr. Ferouson. Yes; that is right. The spark was Ignited, or the button was 
poshed, as was said in the report, by the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
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Mr. Babklet. That is correct 

Mr. FBBousoN. That was the initial attack. 

Mr. BABKLEnr. Yes. 

■ Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Brewster. I wish to associate myself completely with what the Senator 
from Kentucky has stated today, and 1 think he has rendered a very great public 
service to his country. 1 do not mean to intimate any 4oubt as to the concurrent 
resolution containing language properly calculated to implement what the Senator 
has said. 

I recognize, however, the very great Importance of what we are doing, and 
that, under well-settled rules of parliamentary construction, the language of 
the concurrent resolution, if unambiguous, must control, irrespective of the 
very illuminating discussions here^ and of anything which the Senator himself 
may have said. 

I do feel that, having delayed 4 years the consideration of this matter by the 
Congress, certainly the public interest will not be seriously prejudiced if we 
should delay 24 hours, and send the concurrent resolution to an appropriate 
standing committee which may consider this whole question as to whether or 
not .the language is calculated to carry out what is obviously the unanimous 
desire of the Senate. 

I hesitate to be the only Member who apparently is concerned, but I frankly 
do feel that this matter should go to the appropriate standing committee. 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that I hope nothing 
will happen today in the Senate which will create the impression that we are 
quibbling over the adoption of the concurrent resolution. If any broadening or 
any change might have to be made to the language, since the measure must go 
to the House, l myself will take the responsibility of conferring with the Members 
of the House who will be interested in the matter, with the view of broadening 
the language as may seem necessary ; and I hope the Senator, under those cir- 
cumstances, will not object to the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. Brewster. Mr. President, I frankly do not possess the agility of mind 
which is possessed by the 95 other Members of the Senate to render an opinion 
from the very hasty consideration given this matter on the floor of the Senate 
today, as to whether or not this concurrent resolution implements the mar- 
velously adequate speech of the Senator from Kentucky. I do think that noi 
only his interest but that of the country and of the Senate will be served by at 
least i)ausing to consider whether or not this concurrent resolution is well cal- 
culated to carry out what is obviously our unanimous purpose. I think the 
suggestion that the 24 hours delay, which is all that would be required to send 
the matter to an appropriate standing committee, cannot have great weight. 

Mr. Barkley. Of course I do not know how long it would take a standing com- 
mittee to meet and deliberate about the matter. 

Mr. Brewster. To which committee does the Senator from Kentucky consider 
the matter should go? 

Mr. Barkley. It would go, according to the advice I have received from the 
parliamentarian, to the Committee on Naval Affairs. It might go to either the 
Committee on Military Affairs or to the Committee on Naval Affairs, but inas- 
mtuch as Pearl Harbor was a naval base, and the greater proportion of the 
damage was done to the Navy, it has seemed appropriate that it go to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Brewster. Well, I feel that certainly that committee could meet quickly. 

Mr. Barkley. There is another matter involved. If the concurrent resolution 
is sent to the Committee on Naval Affairs under the rule and comes back to 
the Senate it must then go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, which would involve further delay. I think no sub- 
stantial loss, either in the matter of broadening the resolution, or anything 
connected with it, would be incurred by allowing it to he adopted now without 
having to go through the routine of two committees before we can secure action. 

Mr. Brewster. What I anticipate will almost inevitably occur, if the proposed 
action is taken, is that when it goes to the House the scope of the resolution will 
there be broadened, and I will much prefer that the Senate should now undertake 
to place in the concurrent resolution language which will carry out what is 
obviously now the unanimous desire of the Senate, rather than to rely on the 
House to amend language which may be deemed as not entirely clear, particularly 
as the Members of the House will not have the benefit of the very splendid 
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explanation made by the Senator from Kentucky as to what he intends by the 
[S4h] resolution. 

Mr. Barkley. I entertain no Jealousy on my part toward the House in the 
matter of amending anything the Senate may adopt. We frequently exercise 
that right in the Senate. If the House should see lit to broaden the language, 
unless it, by broadening the language, thinned it out and watered it down, I 
certainly would have no objection. But 1 think it important that we get to 
work on this job at once without creating the impression that we are seeking 
to cause delay, through any technicalities, or through any effort of evasion, 
or in any other way. 

Mr. Brewster. 1 certainly share the desire of the Senator from Kentucky 
for expedition, but as I said before, having waited 4 years, I am certain that 
we can safely wait 4 days more, and 1 think the country will be much more im- 
pressed with tile deliberateness of our consideration if that course is taken. 

Mr. Babklsy. I do not think the country will have any doubt about our 
deliberateness. We have been talking about this matter ever since it occurred. 
We have debated it on the floor of the Senate time and time again in connection 
with the extension of the statute of limitations. I do not think that any impres- 
sion of hasty action on our part, can be gotten from the adoption of the concurrent 
rcsiilution now. I think it would be a wholesome example to the country and to 
every one concerned if we could handle it in the way now proposed. 

Mr. Bbewbxi&r. There is one thing about the language which gives me concern, 
and which I should certainly like to consider. The language is, “the facts 
relating to the attack by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii.” As I understand, a very intimate part of that attack involved 
two silk-hatted gentlemen who spent the time during the attack with Secretary 
Hull. Whether they were a part of the armed forces may perhaps be a matter 
of debate. I believe that what occurred in connection with all those events is 
very Intimately concerned with the attack, and I should not want any language 
to be calculated to limit our inquiry. 

Mr. Barkley. The Senator is too good a parliamentarian and too good a 
draftsman to assume that the language ought to be amended so as to mention 
specifically the silk-hatted gentlemen to whom he has reference. 

Mr. BaEW8Ti!3L But 1 do not like to exclude them by saying “Japanese armed 
forces.” 

Mr. Babklet. They are not excluded. 

Mr. Bbewsteb. They are certainly not included in that language. 

Mr. Barkuy. The attack on Pearl Harbor occurred while they were here carry- 
ing on negotiations with the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State received 
notice of the attack while they were in his office. Certainly that circumstance is 
related to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Bbewstex. I think it might well be a debatable .question as to whether they 
are included wi^in the term “Japanese armed forces.** 

Mr. Barkley.* These things are all related to that attack. Whether they were 
members of the armed forces or not is not very important, because they certainly 
did not themselves make the attack in person when they were conferring with the 
Secretary of State in Washington. 

Mr. Brewster. I should say that they were a most essential element. 

Mr. Vakdenreso. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Vandekbbbq. The language contained in the resolution submitted by the 
able Junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferguson] was given very careful 
consideration, and from our point of view it has had the sort of study which 
the Senator from Maine has indicated. I am sure the language fully meets the 
purpose of the Senator from Kentucky. Would there be any objection to chang- 
ing the first sentence in section 2, which now reads, “The committee shall make a 
full and complete investigation of the facts relating to the attack made by 
Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Territory of Hawaii” so as to 
read **The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the facts 
surrounding the attack and the events and circumstances leading up to the at- 
tack made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Territory of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Barkley. I see no substantial difference between the words “relating to” 
the word “surrounding.” However, I have no objection to the remainder 

that language. I believe that the words “relating to” are more appropriate 
than the word “surrounding,” but I certainly would have no objection to Including 
the phrase “leading up to,” which could be Inserted after the words “relating to.“ 

Mr. FnonsoN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BABKLBr. I yield. 

Mr. Febguson. I was somewhat concerned as to whether to use the words 
“relating to” or tlie word “surrounding.” I think they mean the same thing In 
relation to this event If the able senior Senator from Michigan would use the 
words “relating to,” and then add the words “the events and circumstances,** 
I think that would cover the objection of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. Barkley. I had in mind also the question as to whether additional lan- 
guage, which would specifically apply to previous events leading up to the attack, 
should be included ; but I did not include it for the reason, as I have explained, 
that I thought the words “relating to” covered it fully, and included events both 
prior to and subsequent to the attack. However, I have no objection to inserting, 
after the words “relating to” the language suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Vandenbebo. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Vandbnbebg. The language would then read : 

“The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the facts 
relating to the events and circumstances leading up to the attack made by Japa- 
nese armed forces on Pearl Harbor in the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Mr. Barkley. I have no objection to that language. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Babkley. I yield. 

Mr. Lucas. May I ask whether or not that language would prevent us from 
investigating anything subsequent to the attack? We talk about everything 
leading up to the attack. 

Mr. Vandenberg. And subsequent. 

Mr. Lucas, The word “subsequent” is not in there. 

Mr. Barkley. We can say “leading up to or following the attack.** 

Mr. Vandenbebo. I believe that would cover it. 

Mr. Barkley. I have no desire to cut off the investigation at any particular 
date if it has any relationship to this attack, or the consequences of it. 

The President pro tempore. The Senator has the right to modify his con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, I will modify the concurrent resolution by in- 
serting after the words “relating to,’* the words “the events and circumstances 
leading up to or following.” 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Barkley. I yield. 

Mr. Walsh. Before the vote is taken on the resolution, which I hope will 
he unanimous. I wish to take occasion to compliment the distinguished majority 
leader upon the magnificent and generous manner in which he has responded 
to the overwhelming popular sentiment of the country. He has not only done 
that, but he has relieved us all of many hours of anxiety, lifted this question 
above partisanship, and made an appeal for what the country 'wants — a high- 
minde<l, clean, judicial investigation of all the facts connected with the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. I wish to say to him that he has exercised statesmanlike 
judgment on many occasions in the past, but never of a loftier character than 
today. He has never rendered a better public service. He has not only rendered 
a service by responding to the public demand, but he has i*emoved all doubts or 
questions as to the sincerity of our present Government and of the Navy De- 
partment In their willingness to have the whole story told truthfully and can- 
didly. As chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, before which this prob- 
lem has been pending by reason of petitions filed with us, I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Kentucky and thank him for the service which he has rendereil 
the country. 

Mr. Barkley. Mr. President, I deeply appreciate the remarks of the Senator. 
The President pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky that the concurrent resolution, as modified, be immediately 
considered, without reference to a committee? The Chair hears none. 

[S4i1 The question is on agreeing to the concurrent resolution, as modified. 
The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 27), as modified, was agreed to, as 
follows : 

** Resolved hy the Senate (the House of Representatives ooncurrinff). That there 
is hereby established a joint committee on the investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
jittaok, to be composed of five Members of the Senate (not more than three of 
whom shall he members of the majority party), to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore, and five Member.s of the House of Representatives (not more than 
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tliiee of whom sball be members of tbe majority party), to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Vacancies in the membership of the committee shall not 
aifect the power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the com- 
mittee, and shall be filled In the same manner as in the case of the original selec- 
tion. The committee shall select a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

2. The committee shall make a full and complete investigation of the 
facts relating to the events and circumstances leading up to or following the 
attack made by Japanese armed forces upon Pearl Harbor in the Territory of 
Hawaii on December 7, 1941, and shall report to the Senate and the House of 
Bepresentatives not later than January 3, 1946, the results of its investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it may deem advisable. 

*‘8ec. 3. The testimony of any person in the armed services, and tlie fact that 
such person testified before the Joint committee herein provided for, shall not 
be used against him in any court proceeding, or held against him in examining 
his military status for credits in the service to which he belongs. 

“Ssa 4. (a) The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress (prior to January 3, 1946), 
to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

“(b) The committee is empowered to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts, consultants, and clerical and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary, but the compensation so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 1923, as a mended, for comparable 
duties. 

“(c) The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $25,600, shall be 
paid one*half from the contingent funds of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman.*’ 

Mr. Barkuet. Mr. President, I did not Intend, at the outset, to take so much 
time at this hour, but I hope it has been well spent. 

1^] (Discussion off the record.) 

Tlie Chairman. Counsel may go ahead. 

Senator FRRGtrsON. Mr. Chairman. I think if counsel spoke into the 
microphone we could better hear, ratner than if he stood up. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have never tried a case with my nose in a micro- 
phone, but I will do my best. 

The Chairman. I am sure you will do all right, Mr. Mitcliell. 

Mr. Mitchell. You would like me to keep my seat ? 

Senator Brewster. I think so. 

Mr. Mitchell. There are two master exhibits which have been dis- 
tributed to the committee. They will be referred to by innumerable 
witnesses on the stand, and I think this the appropriate time to pre- 
sent them. 

One is a document, printed in the Government Printing Office, en- 
titled ‘‘Intercepted Diplomatic Messages Sent by the Japanese Govern- 
ment Between July 1 and December 8, 1941.” These were messages, in 
code, intercepted by our services, decoded and translated. They were 
exchanged between the Japanese Government and its Embassy at 
Washington, and include the responses from Washington to Tokyo. 
There are a few of them that are diplomatic messages from Japan to 
their Ambassadors in other nations. 

They are arrai^d chronologically in the order in which [36] 
they were sent. We will not refer to*them this morning, I think, but 
will shortly. The document, of course, will be supported later au- 
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thentically W detail witnesses, but for the present we present it to the 
reporter as Exhibit 1. 

The Chairman. Are those to be printed at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, they are already printed by the Government 
Printing OflSce, and they are available in this form to the committee. 
We will mark it “Exhibit 1,” but the reporter will not have to tran- 
scribe it. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1”) 

The Vice Chairman. That is one of the documents that was supplied 
to the committee? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, not long ago; I think yesterday. 

Senator Brewster. Are copies of that now available to the press? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator FERotrsoN. This is being received in evidence as exhibit 1 ? 

The Chairman. Yes. It is fil^ with the committee as exhibit 1, 
and will be referred to specifically, as I understand it, by witnesses 
later. 

Mr. Mitchell. And it is wide open once it is offered. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I wanted to be sure of. It is a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

[^] Senator Brewster. That was the one that was received by 
us yesterday ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

The next exhibit, I have marked “Exhibit 2.” This is another volume 
of Japanese messages from their Government and their people around 
the world relating to military installations, ship movements, and so 
forth. The first exhibit we will call the diplomatic messages, becai^ 
they related to diplomatic negotiations, but this one is concerned with 
the military installations, reports from their espionage people in dif- 
ferent places, and matters of that kind. That volume also includes 
documents in code, intercepted, decoded, and translated by our crypt- 
analytic units, and they are arranged in chronolomcal order. 

I present that as Exhibit 2 so that it may be available to every witnss. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Senator Ferguson.' Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry as to 
whether counsel claims that is all the information : are these two ex- 
hibits now complete? 

Mr. Mitchell. There may be additional information. I do not 
claim. Senator, that anything we have is final or complete. We will see 
after we get going whether you are satisfied with what is produced. 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to have the record show as to whether 
or not it is purported that these are complete. 

[5<?] Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. These are selected messages that 
seem pertinent to the case, and it is always open, if there is any inquiry 
by anybody on the committee that we are asked to pursue, why, we 
will pursue it further. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether or not copies 
of Exhibit 2 have been supplied the individual members of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were they included in the packet given us yesterday ? 

Mr. Mitchell. They are earlier than that. 
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Senator Beewsteb. That was delivered to us on November 13, I 
think. 

Mr. Geseix. I think it was early this week. 

Senator Brewster. Yes ; TueOTay of this week, I think. 

The Chairman. All right. You may go ahead, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, in the previous investigations that 
have been held, scores of witnesses and thousands of pages of testi- 
mony were taken on piecing together the story of the situation at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and to describe the incidents of 
the attack. 

If this committee were to pursue that same course, it might take 
2 or 3 weeks for that kind of testimony. 

We have, in an effort to save time of the committee, [-39] had 
prepared by the Army and the Navy jointly, under our direction, a 
narrative and detailed statement, based upon reports and material 
available in those departments, of the conditions prevailing at Pearl 
Harbor on that day, and the events that took place. We have tried to 
eliminate, and I think we have, every question that is in controversy, 
every matter of fact that hasn’t clearly been established, and any ques- 
tion of responsibility. 

I think the officers who are presenting that for us have followed 
that ^hedule. 

This isn’t intended to foreclose the fact on anything. It is a picture 
of the conditions that existed on the 7th and things that happened, 
and if there is any question that arises later as to whether it is ac- 
curate or not, of course, it will be open to the taking of eyewitness 
testimony, .^d there are also many questions, doubtless, that aren’t 
covered by the statement, because they are not yet fully established, 
or in controversy, that will have to be filled in by eyewitnesses. 

The officers who have done this work for us are Bear Adm. T. B. 
Inglis, of the Navy, and Col. Bernard Thielen, of the Army, and we 
would like to have them sworn. 

The Chairman. Which one do you want first? 

Mr. Mitchell. The narrative statement is a consolidated one. It 
is not a Navy or an Army statement. It is aU [.4(?] woven to- 
gether, and these gentlemen ought to be sworn together, and they will 
pick up portions of it and pass the ball as they go along. 

The Chairman. Will the two witnesses referred to arise, and be 
sworn? 

(The witnesses were sworn by the Chairmui.) 

The Chairman. Be seated. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the men taking pic- 
tures complete their work before we get started. 

The Ci^iRMAN. The photographers may get their pictures and 
then clear this space in here. 

The committee, in executive session, decided that the order of pro- 
cedure, so far as the examination of witnesses is concerned, shall be 
that counsel should be first permitted to examine the witnesses without 
interruption; that upon the conclusion of his examination, members 
of the committee will alternate from the Chair right and left between 
the members from the Senate and the House, and they will ask such 
questions as they have, and following that, coimsel for any witness 
who has counsel will be permitted to examine the witness himself. 

So, gentlemen, we will now proceed. 
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Ul] TDSTItfONT OF SEAB iJ>H. T. B. IHOIJS, BHITED STATES 

NAVT, AND COL. BEBNABB THIELEN, XJBITEI) STATES ABMT 

Mr. Mitchbul.. Admiral Infflis, what is your status in the Navy now ? 

Admiral Inglis. I am atta^ed to the Office of Naval Operations as 
Chief of Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long have you been in that post ? 

Admiral Inolis, I have had that particular post for about 1 week, 
Mr. Mitchelir 

Mr. Mitchell. What were you doing before that ? 

Admiral Inolis. Before that I was Deputy Director of Naval In- 
telligence. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you had in your naval work the task at times 
to prepare material and documents and review the facts and do work 
of that kind ? 

Admiral Inolis. I have had something over 31 years of naval ex- 
perience, and during this time I have served on several admirals’ 
staffs. More recently, my duties in the Navy Department do require 
that I prepare evaluations and studies somewhat comparable to this 
we are discussing this morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. What duty were you engaged in on December 7, 
1941? 

Admiral Inolis. I was commanding officer of the [4^] 
U. S. S. Algemb, which was a ship in the Atlantic Ocean at that time. 
On that particular date, my ship and I were in port in New York. 

IVlr. Mitchell. Had you been stationed at the Pearl Harbor base 
previously to that? 

Admiral Inolis. I have never had shore duty at Pearl Harbor. I 
have visited Pearl Harbor on numerous occasions on board ships. 

Mr. Mitchell. So you are familiar with the locality ? 

Admiral Inolis. I am generally familiar with the locality ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You prepared here, in connection with Colonel 
Thielen, a narrative statement from the official records and other 
data available to you? 

Admiral Inolis. I have, sir, with the a^istance of officers under my 
control. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were instructed, or asked by counsel to elimi- 
nate matters that were in dispute or questions of responsibility, or 
questions where your reports and records showed a point of fact had 
not been clearly establi^ed? 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct, and w’e have done our best to carry 
out that directive. 

Mr. Mitchell. Colonel Thielen, what is your status in the Army 
today? 

[43] Colonel Thieiln. I am a member of the War Department 
Gleneral Staff, sir. 

Mr. Mitchezl. Have you been stationed at Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. I was stationed there from 1984 through 
1936. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where were you on duty on December 7, 1941 ? 

Colonel Thielen. I was instructor at the United States Military 
Academy. 
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[ 44 ] Mr. Mitchell. Have you had occasion in your work to do 
the sort of thing that I ^ked Amniral Inglis about, preparing docu- 
ments and related materiaH 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. That is my normal duty. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, you gentlemen proceed as you have prepared 
your work and give us this narrative statement or the concntions at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, and what occurred there. 

Admiral Inous. I propose to start this presentation with a brief 
description 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, do we have copies of this state- 
ment? 

Mr. Gesell. No, Senator; there are no mimeographed copies of the 
statement. There are before each member of the committee two basic 
folders which I show you now^ the Navy folder of exhibits and charts, 
and the Army folder, which is the red envelope, large red envelope. 
I suggest that those are the two basic documents that each member of 
the committee will wish to have before him to follow this presentation. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, it was my understanding that if 
there were any prepared statements we would have them 24 hours 
in advance. Was that not the understanding? 

The Chairman. Well, it wasn’t the Chair’s understanding that that 
rule applied at this preliminary testimony here. 

[ 45 ] The witnesses who were to testify after this groundwork 
was laid as to what hap^ned on that day would present to the com- 
mittee copies of their written statements in advance. 

Senator Brewster. It is equally essential here, I think. Do you 
have prepared statements we can have now? 

Mr. Gesell. We haven’t considered these were prepared statements, 
Senator. The charts and schedules which contain the basic informa- 
tion are all before the members of the committee. There is going to 
be a good deal of ad libbing on the charts. It is not quite in the 
nature of a prepared statement. For that reason it is not before the 
committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Has counsel had a copy of this prepared state- 
ment, and if so, when did he get it? 

Mr. Gesell. We have no copy. Senator, and we have never had a 
copy of any prepared statements from either of these witnesses. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, will it be understood that after 
today the rule will apply? 

The Chairman. It will apply to witnesses. Whether it will apply 
after today I don’t know. I can’t tell how soon these witnesses will be 
through. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. We didn’t understand that this type of prepared 
statement came within the rule, but we will have it mimeographed and 
furnish it to the members of the committee as [ 46 ] rapidly as 
possible, and if you want the witnesses recalled we will be happy to 
recall them. 

The Chairman. The Chair might also state that arrangements have 
been made with the reporters taking this testimony to provide each 
member a copy of the day’s testimony on the following morning, and 
I think they will be able to furnish it to the members on the evening 
the testimony has been brought forward. 
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Senator Brewster. Fine. 

T’he Chairman. We will have it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Mitchell. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Inous. I propose to start this presentation with a brief 
description of the geo^aphy of the Hawaiian Islands and their re- 
lation to the whole Pacific Ocean area. 

Commander Biard has a chart which has the title up in the upper 
right-hand corner “Disposition of United States Pacific Fleet on 
December 7, 1941.” 

I will ask the committee to refer to that chart and also to item No. 1, 
whidi is a reproduction of that chart, and which is contained in the 
white folder which has been given to each member of the committee. 

It will be seen that Pearl Harbor is on the southern or lee side of 
the island of Oahu, which is one of the eight principal islands of the 
Hawaiian chain. These eight Hawaiian Islands lie in a strategically 
and commercially important [.^7] position in the North Pacific 
Ocean approximately 2,000 nautical miles west to southwest of San 
Francisco. 

Commander Biard is pointing out these distances and directions as 
we proceed. 

Oahu is the most important of the islands because of the excellent 
enclosed fleet anchorage at Pearl Harbor and the commercial port 
of Honolulu. It is 3,430 nautical miles southeast of Tokyo, 4,685 
nautical miles northwest of Panama, 1,990 nautical miles south of 
Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian Islands and 4,767 nautical miles east 
of Manila. 

[4^] A table of distance from Pearl Harbor and otlier impor- 
tant points in the Pacific is item 2 of the Navy folder. In this con- 
nection, it must be remembered that a nautical mile is approximately 
ly^ land miles. 

The islands have a mild subtrojiical climate with moderate seasonal 
changes of temperature. They lie in the path of the steady north- 
easterly trade winds ; therefore, the northern portions of Oahu and the 
immediate adjacent waters are characterized by fresh winds from a 
northerly direction. The force of the trades is broken by the configura- 
tion of the lands so that to the south of Oahu the seas are relatively 
smooth. 

(Jommander Biard, will you point to the other chart, please, showing 
the island of Oahu ? That is the lee of the island, wnere tne winds 
and seas are more moderate than on the windward side. 

Much of the moisture of the trade winds is d^osited on the high 
peaks to the north forming mist and clouds. Because of this, the 
visibility to the south of the islands is better than to the north. Fur- 
ther, the northern fringe of the trade belt lies roughly about 300 
to the north of Oahu — will you point that out? Three hundred miles 
to the north of Oahu there is a belt characterized by low ceilings, poor 
visibility, squalls, and rain. 

[45] The Hawaiian chain of islands and adjacent waters are 
shown in item 3 of the Navy folder. It may be seen from this chart 
that the sea area around the Hawaiian Islands was on December 7, 
1941, divided into certain restricted fleet training areas where units 
and aircraft of the fleet might carry out exercises and target practices. 
This same chart also shows two defensive sea areas off Pearl Harbor 
and Kaneohe. These defensive sea areas were designated by the Presi- 
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dent of the United States and entry of all merchant ships, both United 
States and foreign, and of all foreign men-of-war was prohibited 
unless specific permission for such entry had been granted by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

The next item is a rather puzzling question of time, difference of 
time, in different parts of the world. 

Time varies throughout the world. For instance, when going from 
Washington, D. C., to Chic^o it is necessary for a traveler to adjust 
his watch upon arrival in Chicago, because Chicago time is 1 hour 
behind that in Washington. Comparable changes of time occur when- 
ever the traveler moves about the world. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor at 7 : 55 on the morning of 
December 7, 1941, it was 1:25 in the afternoon of the same day in 
Washington, D. C., and was 3 : 25 a. m., December 8, in Tokyo. 

[^] Item 4 of the Navy folder is a table showing comparative 
times and dates for Greenwich, England, Washington, D. C., San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Tokyo, and Manila on December 6, 7, and 8, 1941. 

The time of sunrise on the morning of December 7, 1941, the begin- 
ning of morning twilight was 5 : 06 a. m., Hawaiian time, and sunrise 
was 6 : 26 a. m., Hawaiian time. That is an hour and twenty minutes 
before sunrise. 

Proceeding next to the composition of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets, on the 7th of December 1941 the Pacific Fleet was numerically 
two-thirds the size of the Atlantic Fleet but the Pacific Fleet containetl 
more modern and more heavily armed vessels. 

Next, the commanders of major units of the United States Pacific 
Fleet : 

The commander in chief of the United States Pacific Fleet, who 
was also the commander in chief of the United States Fleet, was 
Admiral H. E. Kimmel. 

The force commanders were commander, battle force, Vice Adm. 
W. S. Pye; commander, scouting force, Vice Adm. Wilson Brown; 
commander, base force, ^ar Adm. W. L. Calhoun. 

^e type comanders, and by “type” I mean the type or classification 
of the ships which they comanded : 

Commander aircraft, battle force. Vice Adm. W. F. Halsey. 

Commander battleships, battle force. Bear Adm. W. S. Anderson. 

Commander cruisers, battle force. Rear Adm. H. F. Leary. 

Commander mine craft, battle force. Rear Adm. W. R. Furlong. 

Commander cruisers, scouting force, Rear Adm. J. H. Newton. 

Commander destroyers, battle force. Rear. Adm. M. J. Draemel. 

Commander submarines, scouting force. Rear Adm. Thomas Withers. 

Commander aircraft, scouting force. Rear Adm. J. S. McCain. 

Commander of the Fourteenth Naval District, Rear Adm. C. C. 
Bloch. 

And in e^lanation of the relationship between the Fourteenth 
Naval District and the commander in chief, the Fourteenth Naval 
District was a subordinate command of the commander in chief Pacific 
Fleet and in this respect differed from the then usual practice in the 
continental United States. 

The Fourteenth Naval District included the Hawaiian Islands, 
[55] Midway, Wake, Johnston. Palmyra, and Canton Islands. 
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Commander Biard, will you just draw an imaginary line about the 
Fourteenth Naval District? Just circle it with your wand, will you? 

The disposition of the United States Pacific Fleet outside of the 
continental United States at 8 a. m., December 7 was roughly as 
follows : 

The main body of the fleet in Pearl Harbor comprised 8 battleships, 
2 heavy cruisers, 6 light cruisei-s, 30 destroyers, and 49 other vessels 
such as submarines, mine craft, tenders, transports, and miscellaneous 
small craft. 

Those are the ships that Avere in Pearl Harbor. We will go into 
greater detail on that a little further along in the discussion. 

You may also refer to the chart in item No. 1, Navy folder, for the 
location in detail and the naming of these ships. 

In addition to that, item 5 of the Navy folder contains a complete 
list of every ship in the Pacific Fleet. 

Task Force 8 under Admiral Halsey consisted of one aircraft carrier 
{Enterprise ) , three heavy cruisers, and nine destroyers. It was about 
200 miles Avest of Oahu, en route to Pearl Harbor after having ferried 
Marine Corps fighter planes to Wake Island. 

[63'\ That task force was coming back from Wake Island to 
Pearl Harbor. 

Task Force 12 under Admiral Newton consisted of one aircraft 
carrier {Lexington ) , three heavy cruisers, and five destroyers. It was 
about 460 miles soutneast of Midway, en route to Midway from Pearl 
Harbor with a squadron of Marine Corps scout bombers. 

Task Force 3 under Admiral Wilson Brown consisted of one heavy 
cruisers and five destroyer minesweepers. It had just arrived on 
Johnston Island to conduct tests of a new type landing craft. 

One heavy cruiser, with four destroyer minesweepers, was in the 
fleet operating area about 25 miles south of Oahu conducting exercises. 

The heavy cruiser Pensacola with an eight-ship convoy west-bound 
Avas in the Samoan area. More will be said about convoys later. 

The heavy cruiser Louisville with a two-ship convoy east-bound was 
near the Solomons. 

Two submarines and a cai’go sliip were in the Midway area and a 
similar group in the Wake area. 

Two tankers were about half way between Hawaii and the west coast 
of the United States. 

Some smaller units of the fleet were in positions as [5.4] fol- 
loAvs: One destroyer {Ward)^ concerning which more will be said 
later, was patrolling off the entrance of Pearl Harbor; one destroyer 
in company with a submarine was about 60 miles southwest : three sub- 
marines were 200 miles east of Oahu ; the seaplane tender Wright was 
300 miles west, and four auxiliaries Avere in Hoaolulu and Lahina 
Roads. 

The remaining units of the United States Pacific Fleet are shown on 
the chart as item 1 of the Navy folder. 

A detailed list giving the names and locations of United States naval 
ships of the Pacife Fleet is item 5 of the Nai^y folder. 

Turning next to the location of cargo ships and troop carriers : 

About 25 cargo and troop carriers which were United States owned 
or chartered were west of Hawaii at the time of the atta^ on Pearl 
Harbor. As shown on the chart (item 1, Navy folder) , eight of these, 
including one Navy and three Army troop transports and four ships 
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carrying general cargo bound for the Philippines, were in the Samoan 
area, escorted bv the heavy cruiser Pemacola. Two Army troop trans- 
ports were in the Solomons area bound for Pearl Harbor, escorted by 
the heavy cruier Louisville. Four independently routed ships without 
escorts carrying general cargo were between 700 and 1,200 miles south- 
west of Hawaii westward boimd, while another, east- 

bound, was in the same area. One vessel was at Canton Island, four 
in Australia, one in New Guinea, one in Java, and three in the Manila 
area. All troop carrieis were being escorted. 

All of the west-boimd ships had left Honolulu from 2 to 9 days prior 
to the attack on Pearl Haiwr, routed and dispatched from there by 
the port director. Fourteenth Naval District. 

A detailed list of these ships and their locations is item 6 of the Navy- 
folder. 

There was no United States or Allied shipping of consequence along 
the North Pacific trade routes west of the 180th meridian on December 
7, 1941. 

Those thin black lines represent the ^eat circle course to the Orient 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, and !^get Sound. 

Mr. MrrCHELL. You mean the regular snip lanes ? 

Admiral Inous. The regular, normal shipping lanes used in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Inolis. Those great cii-cle courses are the shortest distances 
between those points. That is because of the Mercator projection on 
the chart. A straight line is not the shortest distance between two 
points on such a chart. 

[66'\ 'Tlie Chief of Naval Operations, on November 25, 1941, 
directed that all trans-Pacific shipping be routed through the Torres 
Strait between Australia and New Guinea. 

Senatol* Feboctsok. May I have that date again, please ? 

Admiral Inous. The name ? Torres. 

Senator Ferguson. No, the date. 

Admiral Inous. Oh, the date? November 25, 1941. 

Therefore, the usual shipping lanes, as shown on the maps of the 
North Pacific, were not being followed, but rather all ships were being 
rooted as indicated— from Honolulu via Suva in the Fijis and thence 
to Australia, or via the Torres ^Strait to the Philippines. Ships 
destined for Guam were routed via the Philippines, thus avoiding 
as much as possible the sea area controlled by the Japanese mandated 
islands in the Pacific. 

Trans-Pacific shipping lanes, both the usual lanes and those being 
follovred just prior to and on December 7, 1941, are shown in item 1 
in thin black lines. 

Passing next to a description of the Navy installations ashore in 
the Hawaiian Islands; except for Pearl Harbor itself these are all 
classified as minor United States naval installations and were 
naturally integrated in the over-all defense of the islands, of which 
Pearl Harbor was the focal point. 

[J7] I will ask the committee now to refer to item 8-A of the 
fol^r and Commander Biard is going to point to the Army chart, on 
which we have a Navy overlay. 
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On the island of Molokai there was the Homestead Field Naval Air 
Base, which consisted of a runway, a warming-up platform and sup- 
porting installations. 

On uie island of Maui there was the Puunene Naval Air Base, which 
consisted of runways, a warming-up platform, and a CAA Terri- 
torial landing field. 

Also on Maui was the Maalaea naval emergency landing field, which 
consisted of two runways and other supporting installations. 

On the island of Hawaii, the largest island in the group, there was 
iJie naval radio station at Hilo. 

On the most important island of the group, Oahu, although not the 
largest, there was a naval- air station at Ewa, which consisted of a 
mooring mast, a landing mat, and supporting installations. 

At the naval air station, Kaneohe, on the opposite side of the island, 
was a landing mat and warming-up platform and supporting installa- 
tions and also a seaplane base. 

At Kahuku Point, up at the north end of the island, there was an 
emergency landing field. 

At Lualualei, a naval radio station, transmitting .station. 

[55] At Wahiawa, in the interior, a naval radio receiving 
station. 

At Heeia, a naval radio transmitting station, and at Wailupe a 
naval radio receiving station. 

I would like to make it quite clear at this point that these radio 
stations were radio stations for transmitting and receiving messages 
and were not radar stations. 

Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 1941, was a major fleet base capable 
of berthing the entire Pacific Fleet. If the committee will now turn 
to item 7 in the Navy folder you will find a chart of the approaches 
to Pearl Harbor. 

That is a reproduction of the smallish chart tliat has just been 
mounted on the easel. 

You will see that the only entrance is from the south via an entrance 
channel blasted through the fringing coral reef which had formerly 
blocked the entrance to the harbor. This channel extending to the 
harbor entrance proper was 375 yards wide and 3,500 yards long, 
with a minimum depth of 45 feet. The entrance proper to Pearl 
Harbor is between Keahi Point and Holokahiki Point. From here 
the channel leads to the various lochs and passages which form 
the harbor. 

I think I should explain at this time that the word “1-o-c-h” is used 
occasionally throughout this presentation and indicates an arm of the 
harbor, or perhaps the Scotch [55] would call it a “wake,.” 
although it is not fresh water. It is not a “lock” as used in connection 
with canals. 

The ramifications of tho harbor are shown on the chart, item 8 of 
the Navy folder, and also on the chart which has just been mounted 
on the left-hand easel. 

You will see on that chart that the water surface is illustrated by a 
blue color and the land surface by a white color. The positions of 
certain ships are marked in red, but I will ask you to disregard that 
for the moment. We will come back to those later on. 

There were varying depths in the harbor, as shown by soundings 
on the chart. Those tiny black figures show the soundings. 
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The major channels or the main channels and water in the vicinity 
of the major ships’ berths had a depth of 40 feet. From the sea buoys 
to tlie large drydocks a portion of the channel had a minimum depth 
of 45 feet to provide for the entrance and docking of damaged vessels. 

The entrance to the harbor was closed by two protective nets. Here 
the channel through the coral reefs was about 400 yards wide and the 
depth was from 41 to 50 feet. The nets themselves consisted of a 
combined antitorpedo net and antiboat boom to seaward and an inner 
untitorpedo net without the boat boom. 

[&0] You see, there are two nets there. The barrier one has anti- 
boat booms, which are usually cross-armed with spikes to prevent 
surface craft from sliding up over the boom. Of course, the nets 
down below the booms are to stop torpedoes and also submarines pro- 
ceeding under water. 

The standard net is 30 feet deep and when suspended covers a depth 
of 35 feet. Because the channel was of a greater depth, the Chief of 
Xaval Operations instructed the Commandant, Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict, to suspend the inner net 15 feet, making a total coverage of 45 
feet. 

The Pearl Harbor fleet base included every type of naval activity. 
Many of the installations operable at that time were new, having been 
built subsequent to August 1939. Major installations in operation 
were, at the Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor: One battleship dock, built 
1928; one battleship dock, under construction; one floating drydock, 
18,000 tons; one large repair basin, supporting industrial establish- 
ments for repairs to anything afloat; one fuel depot with two tank 
farms above ground — as you all know, a tank farm is a collection of 
tuel-oil storage tanks ; one submarine base — all services for war condi- 
tions; [dJj one section base — inshore patrol and harbor en- 
trance control post. 

And then, or course, there was the administrative office of the Four- 
teenth Naval District which was inside the navy yard. 

At the naval air station — Ford Island, which is the large island at 
the center of the harbor — there was a large flying field, warming-up 
platform, seaplane parking areas, and supporting installations. 

Ne.xt we come to the ships present at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. You can refer again to item 8 in the white folder. 

Eight battleships of between 29,000 and 33,000 tons each were among 
the ^ips of the United States Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, 

Units of the fleet were located as follows : 

The battleships Nevada — Commander Biard is pointing those out 
now ; those battleships are shown in red and they are as precisely as 
we can make them to scale. 

The Nevada, Arizona, West Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Mary- 
land, and California were moored on the southeast side of Ford 
Island ; the Pennsylvaafiia in drydock No. 1 at the navy yard. 

Two heavy cruisers. New Orleans and San Francisco, of the 10,000- 
ton type, were at docks in the navy yard repair basin. 

[fi?] Four light cruisers of the 10,000-ton type were berthed as 
follows : St. Loms, Honolulu, Helena at navy yard docks, and Phoenix 
moored northeast of Ford Island. 

Two light cruisers of the 7,000-ton type, Raleigh and Detroit, were 
moored on the northwest side of Ford Island. 
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Twenty-nine destroyers (all but three of which had been completed 
since 1933) were moored to the north and west of Ford Island. 

There were five submarines, four of which were tied up at the 
submarine base, and the fifth at Ten-ten dock in the navy yard. 

That dock is called Ten-ten dock because it is 1,010 feet long. 

One gunboat was tied up at a navy yard dock. Nine minelayers 
(eight of which were converted flush-deck destroyers) were located 
at navy yard docks and in middle loch. 

Eleven minesweepers (five of which were converted flush-deck de- 
stroyers) moored in middle loch and at navy yard docks. 

Twenty-three fleet auxiliaries, such as repair ships, oilei's, tenders, 
store ships, and tugs were located at various berths throughout the 
harbor. 

There were no aircraft carriers in port. 

All battleships of the Pacific Fleet except the Colorado^ 
which was in the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, were present, in Pearl 
Harbor. 

Item 9 of the white folder gives a list of the vessels present at the 
time of the attack. 

In accordance with existing fleet orders, the vessels of the Pacific 
Fleet except those undergoing navy yard overhaul maintained condi- 
tion of readiness 3 w'hile in the harbor. This condition at that time 
varied according to the armaments of the various types of ships but, in 
general, required that about one-fourth of the antiaircraft batteries 
and necesssary control stations be manned and that ready ammunition 
be at the guns. Vessels likewise were limited in the degree to which 
they could disable their propulsive machinery. In general, most ves- 
sels were on 12 hours’ notice. 

By “12 hours’ notice” I mean that the ships were required to be able 
to get under way 12 hours after receiving the order to get under way. 

Twill ask Colonel Thielen to pick up from this point. 

Colonel Thielen. Very well. 

\6Ji^ The Army’s report, of course, roughly parallels that which 
Admiral Inglis has just completed for the Navy. That is, it takes 
up the Army organization in that area and the disposition of Army 
units, with their strength indicated. 

The Hawaiian Islands were organized for joint defense as the Ha- 
waiian Coastal Frontier. The Army command was designated as 
the Hawaiian Department. On February 7, 1941, Maj. Gen. Walter 
C. Short relieved Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron as commanding general 
of the Hawaiian Department. 

The principal elements of the Department were two infantry divi- 
sions and supporting ground troops composing the beach and land 
defense forces; the Coast Artillery command, consisting of the seacoast 
and antiaircraft defense forces ; and the Hawaiian Air Force. 

On December 6, 1941, General Short had approximately 43,000 troops 
under his command, disposed as shown in detail on pages 1 to 6 of the 
Army exhibit which the committee has and which lists the unit loca- 
tions by district, with an indication of the strength of each unit and 
the station at which located. 

Mr. Mitchell. The Arm^ exhibits are in the brown folder. 

Mr. Gesell. It is the mimeographed folder in a brown folder, I 
think. 

Mr. Mitchell, Go ahead. 
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[65] Colonel Thielen. On the small chart there is the indication 
of the major units as distributed in the various islands of the group. A 
reproduction of that chart, is in the hands of each member of the 
committee. 

In the Kauai district we had the Third Battalion, Two Hundred and 
ninetyminth Infantry — less Companies K and L — and attached troops ; 
Company C, Two Hundred and Ninety -ninth Infantry ; First Platoon, 
Signal Company Aircraft Warning: Air Corps DetacWent. 

In the Maui district we had the First Battalion, Two Hundred and 
Ninety-ninth Infantry less Company C, and attached troops; Com- 

K K, Two Hundred and Ninety-ninth Infantry, Molokai; Fourth 
)on Signal Company, Aircraft Warning Air Corps Detachment. 

In the Hawaii district we had the Second Battalion, Two hundred 
and Ninety-ninth Infantry and attached troops : Camp Detachment, 
Kilauea Military Camp; Fifth Platoon Signal Company, Aircraft 
Warning Air Corps Detachment. 

On the principal island of Oahu we had the following lesser units : 
The Twenty-fourth Infantry Division — less Two Hundred and Ninety- 
ninth Infantry Regiment ; Twenty-fifth Infantry Division ; Hawaiian 
Coast Artillery Command ; [66] Hawaiian Air Force ; Thirty- 

Fourth Engineers; Eight Hundred and Fourth Engineer Battalion, 
Aviation; Eleventh Tank Company; Company A, First Separate 
Chemical Battalion, and Hawaiian Pack Tram. 

The Twenty-fourth Infantry Division was responsible for the 
ground defense of the northern half of Oahu, and the Twenty-fifth 
Division for that of the southern sector. Most of the components of 
these divisions were located at Schofield Barracks. 

The Hawaiian Coast Artillery Command, under Maj. Gen. Henrv 
T. Burgin. consisted of the following harbor defense units : Fifteenth 
Coast Artillery Regiment, harbor <fefense ; Sixteenth Coast Artillery 
Regiment, harbor defense; Forty-first Coast Artillery Regiment, rail- 
way; Fifty-fifth Coast Artillery Regiment, 155 millimeter, tractor- 
drawn ; and of these antiaircraft units : Sixty-fourth Coast Artillery 
Regiment, semimobile; Ninety-seventh Coast Artillery Regiment, 
semimobile; Ninety-eighth Coast Artillery Regiment, semimobile; 
Two Hundred and Fifty-first Coast Artillery Regiment, mobile. 

The principal weapons of the Hawaiian Coast Artillei 7 Command 
were as shown on page 6 of Army exhibit. 

[67] Other large-caliber guns available for defense but manned 
by field artillery were two 240-millimeter howitzers and thirty -two 
155-millimeter howitzers. The seacoast guns were installed prin- 
cipally in permanent fortifications. T.he fixed antiaircraft guns were 
emplaced generally to defend the seacoast artillery^ and the mobile 
antiaircraft units were normally stationed at Fort Shafter, Schofield 
Barracks, and Camp Malakole. , , >t 

Liaison between the Coast Artillery command and the Navy was 
maintained prior to December 7 by one Army officer and one enlisted 
man stationed at the harbor patrol station at Pearl Harbor, ^e 
harbor patrol station was controlled and operated by the Navy. The 
purpose of this liaison was to coordinate identification of waterborne 

craft and other possible targets. 

The principal units of Maj. Gen. I redenck L. Martin s Hawaiian 
Air Fo^ were the Fifth and Eleventh Bombardment Groups, the 
Fifteenth and Eighteenth Pursuit Groups, the Eighty-sixth Obser- 
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vation Squadron, and the Air Corps Services. The Air Force was 
generally disposed on four fields, Hickam, Wheeler, Haleiwa, and 
Bellows. 

Prior to the attack on December 7, alert No. 1 of the local defense 
plan set up by the Hawaiian Department was in effect. 

This alert, one of three provided in the plan, was therein defined as a 
“defense against acts of sabotage and uprisings within the islands, 
with no threat from without.” Slilitary installations and equipment, 
planes, hangars, ammunition, communication centers, highway bridges, 
and the like were protected by standing guards and patrols. 

I will now explain the dispositions as indicated on the chart, on the 
large map of Oahu, under alert No. 1. 

The two divisions, as I have already indicated, had all their princi- 
pal elements located in Schofield Barracks. There were, however, a 
number of patrols and standing guards primarily on the road around 
Kakanoe Island from Honolulu, around to the east, up past Kaena 
Point, and back down the central valley. These patrols were located 
at intersections, highway bridges, and other critical points. 

The yellow squares indicate antiaircraft weapons, and, as I re- 
marked, it will be noted that in general they are situated down on the 
south coast, protecting the seacoast installations, except for concen- 
trations of these weapons at Schofield Barracks, the regiment at Fort 
Shafter, as previously mentioned, and several mobile batteries out at 
Camp MalaKole. 

Most of the white squares are either seacoast weapons of various 
types, those that have the general appearance of [55] cannon, 
and the aircraft installations at the field which I have mentioned. 

That concludes the Army’s indication of organization and strength 
and I believe the Navy will now resume. 

[70] Admiral Inglis. The next topic is “Offshore reconnaissance.” 

There is no written record available of any searches having been 
made on December 6, either from the Hawaiian area or from Midway. 
However^ Midway had orders to have one squadron of aircraft search 
daily a circular area with a radius of 100 miles. Patrol squadrons 
from Midway were also ordered to perform searches wherever sea 
forces were operating — that is, surface forces. In general, the oper- 
ating areas for fleet units were south of a line drawn from Midway to 
Oahu. 

I would like now to invite the attention of the committee to item 
10 of the Navy folder, which is a reproduction of the large chart that 
is on display on the right-hand easel. That chart shows m m-een and 
wliite diagonal lines the air searches conducted on the 6th of December 
and in black and white horizontal lines the searches conducted just 
prior to the Japanese attack on the 7th of December and then in red 
and white vertical lines the searches after the attack on the 7th of 
December. 

Of course, in reproducing that chart for your folders the colors do 
not show, but the identity is preserved by the direction of the stripes — 
horizontal, vertical, and diagonal. 

[77] Patrol squadrons from Midway were also ordered to per- 
form searches wherever sea forces were operating. In general, the 
operatit^ areas for fleet units were south of a line drawn from Mid- 
wiiy to Oahu. 
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Although there is no record of regular reconnaissance flights being 
made on this date, the U. S. S. Enterprise^ 375 miles west of Pearl 
Harbor and traveling due east, did at 1 in the afternoon launch 15 
torpedo bombers which search^, ahead of the ship, an arc of 110° 
to a distance of 150 miles. At the time of the above search, the Enter- 
prise had six other planes in the air as an antisubmarine patrol ahead 
of the ship. 

On the morning of December 7 there were three patrol planes of the 
PBY-5 type from Kaneohe Air Station engaged m a routine search 
of the fleet operating areas approximately 120 miles south of Oahu. 
That is shown in the olack and white horizontal stripes. 

According to the operations plan then current, each plane was to 
be fueled with 1,000 gallons of gasoline which would give it a patrolling 
range of 800 miles. The phines were to take off at dawn, 5:27 
Hawaiian time on the 7th, carrying two depth charges and with all 
machine guns fully armed. However, these planes did not take off 
until about 6:40. Later, when the attack took place, these planes 
were [72] diverted to the northwest to search for the Japanese 
forces. 

Four patrol planes were also in the air when the attack came, en- 
gaged in intertype tactical exercises with United States submarines 
near Lahaina Iliads. They also were diverted after the attack to 
search for Japanese forces. All their machine guns were fully armed 
but they carried no depth charges. Thus there were a total of seven 
Navy patrol planes employed in the search. 

In addition to regular scheduled reconnaissance flights, the U. S. S. 
Enterprise, 200 miles west of Pearl Harbor, launched 18 scout bombers 
armed with machine guns, shortly after 6 a. m., which searched to the 
eastward ahead of the ship an arc of 110° to a distance of 160 miles. 
The mission of these planes was to search an area around and ahead 
of the Enterprise and then to land at Ewa where they were to be based 
while the ship was in port. They arrived there during the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and engaged Japanese aircraft. Three of these planes 
landed at 9 : 40 and 10 at 10 : 15. The other five never arrived. 

There is no written report available of any inshore reconnaissance 
and by “inshore” I mean a distance up to only 30 miles — flown by 
the Navy off Oahu the afternoon and evening of December 6 or the 
morning of December 7, 1941. 

From neighboring islands on the morning of December 7 [7J] 

there was a reconnaissance of five patrol planes armed with machine 
guns and a full allowance of ammunition, which took off from the 
naval air station, Midway, at 7 : 50 Hawaiian time. Their mission 
was to patrol the area to the south and southeast of Midway to a 
distance of 450 miles. Although this reconnai^nce was scheduled 
before, it actually occurred after the attack and is shown on the chart 
in vertical stripes. 

Two additional planes of the same type took off at the same time 
to rendezvous with the U. S. S. Lexington at a point 400 miles from 
Midway in a southeasterly direction. These planes were to escort the 
18 marine scout bombing planes being brought in by the Lexington as 
reinforcements for Midway. This marine flight was canceled after 
news was received of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Five additional planes, armed with two 500-pound bombs each, were 
on the alert at Midway ready to take off on 10-mmutes’ notice. 
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I will ask Colonel Thielen to take up from here again. 

[7.^] Colonel Thielen. As for Army reconnaissance, there is no 
evidence that any inshore patrol was maintained by the Army Air 
Forces on DecemTber 7 or on the days preceding the attack. Neither 
is there evidence that Army bombers were patrolling offshore on 
December 7 prior to the attack. 

Closely related to this subject, however, is the flight of B“l7’s being 
ferried from the mainland, which arrived in Oahu about the time of 
the attack. 

Beginning at 9 : 30 p. m., December 6, 1941, six B-17’s of the Eighty- 
eighth Reconnaissance Squadron and six B-I7’s of the Thirty-eighth 
Reconnaissance Squadron took off from Hamilton Field, Calif., at 2- 
minute intervals. These airplanes were to travel to the Philippines 
via Oahu. They were not armed. 

The aircraft did not maintain formation or visual contact with 
each other, and made landfall at Oahu at various places. The course 
from the mainland followed the arc of a great circle which would bring 
the planes into Oahu from the northeast. However, one plane ap- 
proached Oahu from about 100 miles north-northwest of the island 
and another from Kauai, about 75 miles west-northwest of Oahu. 

All planes landed on Oahu between 8 : 30 and 9 a. m.. December 7. 
One landed at Wheeler Field, one at Bellows Field, one on a golf 
course, two at Haleiwa and the remainder at Hickam Field. Three 
planes were badly damaged and one was [75] destroyed dur- 
ing landing. 

As to the air warning service which was in effect at this time, this 
air warning service included the radar detecting stations and related 
equipment and was under the control of the Hawaiian Department 
signal officer. The warning net did not include any system of ground 
observers. 

By December 7, the Hawaiian Department had received all compo- 
nents for three fixed detector stations (SCR 271) . At the time of the 
attack, construction work had not been completed on the fixed instal- 
lations at Mount Kaala (Oahu), Kokee (Kauaj) and Halealiala 
(Maui), for the use of this equipment. Six mobile, long-range radar 
sets (SCR 270) had been deceived, five of which were in op^eration 
early on December 7 at the following points on Oahu — Fort Shatter, 
Koko Head, Kaaawa, Opana and Kawailoa. This mobile set (SCR 
270) has a normal range up to 150 miles, depending upon the height of 
the station and height of aircraft. Detection of planes at a distance of 
150 miles and flying at 20,000 feet may be expected from sea-level 
positions. The set consists essentially of four large, heavy truck units. 
It takes at least 4 hours to place the set in operation. Its full operat- 
ing complement requires four crew’s of six trained men to each crew. 
The ^uipment is accurate to within 2 miles in range and 3° in azimuth^ 
that is, in direction. 

[7d] As a matter of interest, the range and other characteristics 
of the fixed sets were substantially the same as those of the mobile 
sets. 

In use radar indicates the presence of an airplane by a luminous pip 
on a dark screen. A large number of airplanes at a great distance fly- 
ing in formation would appear as an abnormally wide pip. At the 
radar station one of the crew observes the indication of the airplanes 
on the screen and periodically calls off the distance. Another reads 
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direction from an azimuth scale. From these data are plotted posi- 
tions on a chart. There was no way on December 7, 1941, of distin- 
guishing between the images formed by enemy planes and by friendly 
planes. 

When he placed alert No. 1 in effect, General Short also directed 
that the *^rcraft Warning Service operate all mobile aircraft-warning 
.stations from 2 hours before dawn to 1 hour after dawn — specifically, 
from 4 to 7 o’clock in the morning. Thus, the operating schedule of 
the mobile radar detector stations was daily from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m., 
routine training from 7 a. m. to 11 a. m. except Sundays, and daily 
except Saturday and Sunday from 12 to 4 p. m. for training and main- 
tenance work. 

May I call your attention to the chart which represents a consolida- 
tion of the recorded plots at the Opana station [77J before and 
after the attack ; also, in the Army exhibit, page 7, is a reproduction 
of a photostatic copy of the record of early flights on December 7, 
1941, obtained by the Opana detector station. This chart on the easel 
is taken from the photostatic chart. 

On page 8 of the exhibit is a reproduction of a photostatic copy of 
mobile detector-station records obtained prior to 7 a. m. on December 7, 
1941. The dots indicate the location of aircraft. Going back to the 
chart on the easel, the blue arrow represents the direction of approach 
of the B-17’8 previously mentioned as being ferried from the main- 
land. 

1 perhaps should mention that those planes were not recorded by 
the radar station. Their direction is put on the chart merely as a 
matter of orientation. 

At 7 a. m., December 7, 1941, all radar detector stations closed down 
except the Opana station at Kahuku Point, which remained in opera- 
tion in order to continue the training of a new man. Pvt. George E. 
Elliott, who had voltmteered to remain on the job for this purpose. 

[TS] At 7 : 02 a. m. this station, manned by Private Elliott and 
Pyt. Joseph L. Lockard, picked up an indication of airplanes at 132 
mUes, bearing 3° east of north, inoicated by that pip at the top of the 
chart marked with the time 7 : 02. 

The soldiers kept tracking the target. At 7 : 20 a. m. Private Loc- 
kard called to inform Lieutenant Tvmr, the watch officer at the infor- 
mation center. Fort Shatter, of his observations, but that officer decided 
to take no action. 

Shortly after 8 a. m. Lieutenant Tyler received a telephone message 
that Wheeler Field was under attack. Lieutenant Tyler thereupon 
directed that all radar crews be recalled to their stations. 

Sound detectors: In the Coast Artillery Antiaircraft Begiment 
there were generally two battalions of guns, each of which included 
three gun batteries and a battery of ten 60-inch searchlights. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just a minute. Colonel. Will you put me map back 
there ? I would like to ask him a question. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you have anything to say about those purple ink 
marks on your exhibit, “6 : 46” and “6 : 48” ? 

Mr. Keefe. I can’t hear your question, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am sorry. I have to put my nose in [75] 
the instrument. 
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Have you anything to say about those indications of interception 
at earlier hours to the left of that, as you pointed out ? 

Colonel Thielen. As I mentioned, that chart was taken from the 
historical plot, so-called, of which ue committee has a photostatic 
copy, I reproduced the information in those pips on the chart for the 
sake of accuracy, but I am not in a position to interpret them. 

Mr. Metcheix. That is, the Army hasn’t any information, from its 
records, to interpret what the radar station showed, what the record of 
the radar station showed, to the left, I mean ? 

Colonel Thielen. Any interpretation would be speculation, I think, 
on my part, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I just wondered, as it is shown there, whether some- 
thing ought to be said about it. 

Colonel Thielen, They are taken, as I said, for the sake of com- 
pleteness from the historical plot. They do appear on the plot. They 
were plotted on the Opana station. As I indicated, with the state of 
radar at that time, it could not be definitely stated whether any image 
was that of a friendly or hostile aircraft. 

Senator FratotrsoN. Mr, Chairman 

[<?{?] Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I am going to raise the 
point of order. If we are going to have a rule it ought to be followed. 

Senator Febguson. Since the point of order is raised 

The C hairma n. I think we have a point of order that we agreed to 
follow, otherwise we will be breaking down the rules before we start. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Mitchell. Go aliead, Colonel. 

Colonel Thielen. As for the sound detectors 

Senator Ferguson. I assumed, Mr. Chairman, when the counsel 
asked questions and no one else asked questions, that it would naturally 
come around to ask him a question. 

The Chairman. The Chair’s interpretation of the rule is that the 
committee members are not to ask questions until the counsel has 
finished with the witness. 

Senator Ferguson. That means completely finished with the witness 
and he turns him over to the committee? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. It might be quite in order for the committee 
members to suggest questions, so if they have any suggestions to make 
they make written suggestions. I think it might darify th§ record 
as to procedure. 

The Chairman, CertainW. 

[di] Mr. Mitchell. Colonel, may I ask you also if there is any- 
thing you have to say about the purple arrow go ing from 10: 39 to 
10 : ^ on that map ? What does that mean ? Why is that on there ? 

Colonel Thielen. Because those two points were plotted by the 
Opana station at that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. After the attack? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. We could see definitely that 
they were going away, those at 10:27 having been plotted earlier 
than that at 10: 39. 

Mr, Mitchell. That is all. You may go ahead. 

Colonel Thielen. As for the sound detectors, in the Coast Artillery 
Ajiti-Aircraft Regiment there were generally two battalions of guns, 
each of which included 3 gun batteries and a battery of 10 60-inch 
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searchlights. One sound detector generally worked with each search- 
light. The primary purpose of the sound detector was to pick up an 
airplano by its sound and then to point the searchlight ; consequently 
detectors were employed only at night. 

The sound detector in use at the time had an optimum range of 
about 10,000 yards. 

I believe the Navy will now discuss their radar. 

Admiral Inglis. Before discussing Navy radar I would like to 
reconcile one point that might seem inconsistent to [5^] the 
members of the committee. 

You will recall, in describing the search of the patrol planes, I 
said that the planes were to take off at sunrise, 5 : 27 Hawaiian time. 
That word “sunrise” was taken out of the report, but I think it was a 
typographical error because sunrise was actually an hour later, 
at 6 : 2C. 

It is my understanding that the plan did call for the planes to 
take off at 5:27, an hour before sunrise, which is usually considered, 
as dawn in those latitudes. 

With that explanation, I would like to pass on now to the Nave’s 
radar equipment. The oiily ships in Pearl Harbor equipped with ship 
search radar at that time, on December 7, 1941, were the battleships 
Pennsylvania, Califomia, West Virginia, and the seaplane tender 
Curtiss. The radar equipment on these stiips was not manned since 
the height of the land around the harbor would have made it ineffec- 
tive. The equipment on the Curtiss was put into operation at the 
beginning of the first attack and that on the Pennsytvama began to 
operate 15 minutes later, both with negative results. 

Facilities for aircraft spotting: On board the naval vessels^at Pearl 
Harbor, aircraft spotting was a function of the crews manning their 
stations at condition of readiness then existing. Every ship’s organi- 
zation bill provided for certain members of the watch at 

the gun and control stations to act as aircraft lookouts. There were 
no naval air lookout stations ashore. However, crews of the signal 
tower at Pearl Harbor had certain air lookout duties as part of weir 
general signal duties. 

Character of antisubmarine patrol operations, December 7, 1941: 
On the momii^ of December 7, 1941, the United States destroyer 
Ward was assigned and was carrying out an inner antisubmai^e 
patrol off the Pearl Harbor entrance. Commander Biard is pointing 
to that locality. This patrol searched the navigable waters between 
bearings 100“ to 250“ (true) from entrance buoy No. 1 to a distance 
of 2 miles. 

The mission of this patrol was to detect and prevent unidentified 
submarines and unauthorized vessels from entering the approaches 
to the Pearl Harbor entrance channel. 

Although not part of the antisubmarine patrol, the United States 
minesweepers Condor and Crossbill were conducting minesweeping 
operations in the channel and approaches thereto. 

The fleet units at sea were screened by both a surface and air anti- 
submarine patrol. 

Account of Japanese attack on ships and installations at Pearl Har- 
bor, December 7, 1941 : Possibly the first Japanese contact off Oahu 
was made at 3 : 50 a. m. Pearl Harbor time-^ : 20 a. m. Washington 
time — [A^] when the United States coastal minesweeper Con- 
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doT sighted the periscope of a submerged submarine. At that time the 
Condor was conducting minesweeping operations approximately 1% 
miles southwest of the Pearl Harbor entrance buoys. At 3 : 57 a. m. 
the Condor, by visual signal, informed the destroyer Ward, then 
patroling off the Pearl Harbor entrance, of this contact. 

The Ward thereupon immediately instituted a search and at about 
6 : 40 a. m. sighted uie periscope of an unidentified submarine appar- 
ently trailing the United States target repair ship Antorres, then en 
route to Honolulu Harbor. 

Commander Biard, will you show the relationship between Hono- 
lulu Harbor and Pearl Harbor entrance ? 

That is Pearl Harbor [indicating] and that is Honolulu Harbor, 
about 10 miles apart. 

[dJ] Upon sighting the submarine, the Ward ordered all hands 
to battle stations, increased her speed from 5 to 25 knots, and started 
the attack. The Ward opened fire with her guns at 6 : 45 a. m. and a 
depth charge attack was commenced. The second gun salvo scored a 
direct hit upon the conning tower of the Japanese submarine. As a 
result of these attacks, the submarine is believed to have gone down in 
1,200 feet of water. A large amount of oil came to the surface. 

At 6 : 54 a. m., the Ward sent the following dispatch by voice trans- 
mission to the commandant. Fourteenth Naval District : 

We have attacked, fired upon, and dropped charges upon submarine operating 
in defensive sea area. 

At 7 : 16 a. m. — 12 : 46 p. m. Washington time — ^this message was 
reported delivered to tlie district officer, Lt. Comdr. Harold Ka- 
minski. In turn, at 7 : 16 a. m., Lieutenant Commander Kaminski no- 
tified the duty officer of the commander-in-chief, United States Fleet. 
This was the first information received at the Pearl Harbor head- 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. United States Fleet, that un- 
identified forces might be in the Hawaiian area. Twenty -five minutes 
after this telephone report, a second was received at the headquarters, 
commander-in-chief, United States Fleet, from the operations officer 
of patrol wing two relaying a report received at [86] 7 : 32 

a. m. to the effect that a patrol plane had sunk an unidentified subma- 
rine south of Pearl Harbor channel entrance buoy. This was the same 
submarine reported by the Ward. This report was followed by an- 
other telephone report from the Fourteenth Naval District duty officer 
in which it was stated that the Ward was towing a sampan into Hono- 
lulu. This last report was undoubtedly erroneous since there is no 
mention in the Ward’s administrative log of her towing a sampan. 

Upon receipt of the Wcerd’s report by the commandant, Fourteenth 
Naval District, the commandant ordered the ready-duty destroyer 
U. S. S. Monaghan to proceed to sea, to close the net gate, to attempt to 
verify the contact report giving full details, and to notify the com- 
mander in chief’s staff duty officer. A dispatch was sent to the Ward. 
at 7 : 37 a. m., asking verification of the report and details of the attack 
on the enemy submarine. 

After the Ward’s message and prior to the Japanese raid, no other 
reports indicating or verilfying the enemy’s presence were received at 
the headquarters, commandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

At about 7:55 a. m. Pearl Harbor time — 1 : 25 p. m. Washington 
time — the navy yard signal tower telephoned the commander in chief. 
Pacific Fleet, as follows : 
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[87] Euemy air raid — not drill. 

Almost simultaneously, Japanese torj^do planes attacked the battle- 
ships. From then on until 9 : 45 a. m., Pearl Harbor time^-3 : 15 p. m, 
Washington time — there was almost continuous enemy air activity of 
some kind over the harbor. However, there seemed to be separate 
periods of greatly intensified activity. On this basis, the narrative of 
the attack may be divided into five phases. 

The five phases of the attack are : 

Pha.se I : Combined torpedo plane and dive bomber attacks lasting 
from 7 : 55 a. m. to 8 : 25 a. m. 

Phase n : Lull in attacks lasting from 8 : 25 a. m. to 8 : 40 a. m. 

Phase III : Horizontal bomber attacks extending from 8 : 40 a. in. 
to 9 : 15 a. m. 

Phase IV : Dive bomber attacks between 9 : 15 and 9 : 45 a. m. 

Phase V ; Waning of attacks and completion of raid after 9 : 45 a. m. 

The primary objectives of the Japanese during the raid were the 
heavy combatant ships and aircraft. Damage to the light forces and 
the industrial plant was incidental to the destruction or disablement 
of the heavy ships and aircraft based ashore. 

[55J Phase I — 7 :o5-S; 25 a. m . — Combined torpedo and dive- 
bomber attacks 

The beginning of the attack coincided with the hoisting of the 
preparatory signal for 8 o’clock colors. At this time — namely 7 : 55 
a. m. — Japanese dive bombers appeared over Ford Island, and within 
the next few .seconds enemy torpedo planes and dive bombers swung 
in from various sectors to concentrate their attack on the heavy ships 
moored in Pearl Harbor. It is estimated that nine planes engaged 
in the attack on the naval air station on Ford Island, concentrated 
on the planes paVked in the vicinity of hangar No. 6. 

At the time of the attack, our planes — ^patrol flying boats, float 
^anes, and scout bombers, carrier type — ^were lined up on the field. 
TTiese planes caught fire and exploded. Machine-gun emplacements 
were set up hastily and manned, altho^h the return fire from shore 
on Ford Island was pitifully weak. Then as suddenly as they had 
appeared, the Japanese planes vanished. No further attack on this 
air station was made during the day. Except for a direct hit on 
hangar No. 6 resulting from a bomb which was apparently aimed at 
the battleship Calif oi'nia and which fell short, the damage to the 
station itself was comparatively slight. However, 33 of our best 
planes out of a total of 70 planes of all types were destroyed or 
damaged. 

As soon as the attack began, commander. Patrol Wing 2 
broadcasted fi-om Ford Island the warning: “Air raid. Pearl Harbor — 
This is not a drill.” This warning was followed a few minutes 
later by a similar message from the conunander in chief. United 
States Fleet. 

At approximately the same time that the Japanese dive bombers 
appeared over Ford Island, other low-flying planes struck at the 
Kaneohe Naval Air Station on the other side of the island. The 
attack was well executed, with the planes coming down in shallow 
dives and inflicting severe cruelties on the seaplanes moored in the 
water. Machine guns and rifles were brought out, and men dispersed 
(o fire at will at the low-flying planes. After a period of 10 to 15 
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minutes, the attacking planes drew off to the north at a low altitude 
and disappeared fi'om sight. Several other contingents of bombers 
passed over, but none dropped bombs on Kaneohe Bay. 

About 25 minutes after the first attack, another squadron of planes 
similar to one of our light bomber types, appeared over Kaneohe and 
commenced bombing and strafing. Number 3 hangar received a 
direct hit during this attack and four planes in the hangar were 
destroyed. The majority of the casualties suffered at Kaneohe 
resulted from this attack. Most of the injured personnel were in 
the squadrons attempting either to launch their planes or to save 
those [ 90 ] planes not as yet damaged. When the enemy 
withdrew, some 10 to 15 minutes later, salvage operations were com- 
menced, but it was too late to save No. 1 hangar, which burned until 
only its steel structural work was left. Only 9 out of the 35 planes 
at Kaneohe escaped destruction in this attack. Six of these were 
damaged and tliree were in the air on patrol south of Oahu as pre- 
viously described. 

Meanwhile, the Marine air base at Ewa was undergoing similar 
attack. Apparently the attack on Ewa preceded that at Pearl Harbor 
by about 2 minutes. It was delivered by two squadrons of 18 to 24 
single-seater fighter planes using machine-gun strafing tactics, which 
came in from the northwest at an altitude of approximately 1,000 
feet. These enemy planes would descend to within 20 to 25 feet 
of the groimd, attacking single planes with short bursts of gunfire. 
Then they would pull over the tree tops, reverse their course, and 
attack from the opposite direction. Within less than 15 minutes, all 
the Marine tactical aircraft had been shot up or set on fire. Then the 
guns of the enemy fighters were turned upon our utility aircraft, 
upon planes that had been disassembled for repair, and upon the 
Marines themselves. 

Effective defense measures were impossible until after the first raid 
had subsided. Pilots, aching to strike at the enemy in the air, viewed 
the wreckage which until a [ 91 '\ few minutes before had been 
a strong air group of Marine fighters and bombers. All together 33 
out of the 49 planes at Ewa had gone up in smoke. Some marines, 
unable to find anrthing more effective, had tried to oppose fighter 
planes with pistols, since the remaining 16 planes were too badly 
dama^d to ny. 

Although in phase I of the attack on the ships at Pearl Harbor 
Japanese dive bombers were effective, the torpedo planes did the most 
damage. They adhered strictly to a carefully laid plan and directed 
their attacks from those sectors which afforded the best avenues of 
approach for torpedo attack against selected heavy ship objectives. 
'Dius they indicated accurate knowledge of harbor and channel depths 
and the berths ordinarily occupied by the major combatant units of 
our fleet. At least in the great majority of cases, the depth of water in 
Pearl Harbor did not prevent the successful execution of this form of 
attack. Shallow dives of the torpedoes upon launching were assured 
by the use of specially constructed wooden fins, remnants of which 
were discovered on enemy torpedoes salvaged after the attack. 

Four separate torpedo-plane attacks were made during phase I. 
The major attack was made by 12 planes which swung in generally 
from the southeast over the tank farm and the vicinity of Merry 
Point. After splitting, they launched their torpedoes at very low al- 
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titudes (within 50 [PS] to 100 feet of the water), and from 
very short distances, aiming for the battleships berthed on the south- 
east side of Ford Island. All the outboard battleships, namely, the 
Nevada^ Arizona^ West Virginia^ Oklahoma^ and California, were ef- 
fectively hit by one or more torpedoes. Strafing was simultaneously 
conducted from the rear cockpits. A recovered unexploded torpedo 
carried an explosive charge of 1,000 poimds. 

During the second of these attacks, the Oklahoma was struck by 
three torpedoes on the port side and heeled rapidly to port, impeding 
the efforts of her defenders to beat off the attackers. 

The third attack was made by one torpedo plane which appeared 
from the west and was directed against the light cruiser Helena and 
the minelayer Oglala, both of which were temporarily occupying the 
berth previously assigned to the battleship Pennsylvania, flagship of 
the Pacific Fleet. One torpedo passed under the Oglala and exploded 
against the side of the Helena. The blast stove in the side plates of 
the Oglala. Submersible pumps for the OgldLa were obtained from 
the Helena, but could not be used since no power was available because 
of damage to the ship’s engineering plant. 

The fourth wave of five planes came in from the northwest and 
attacked the seaplane tender Tangier, the target [OS'] ship 
Utah, and the li^t cruisers Raleigh and Detroit. The Raleigh was 
strucK by one torpedo, and the Utah received two hits in succession, 
capsizing at 8 : 13 a. m. At first it was feared that the Raleigh would 
caj^ize. Orders were, therefore, given for all men not at the guns 
to jettison all to^de weights and put both airplanes in the water. 
Extra manila ana wire lines were also run to the quays to help keep 
the ship from capsizing. 

The Utah, an old battleship converted into a tuget ship, had re- 
cently returned from serving as a target for practice aerial bombard- 
ment. As soon as she received her torpedo hits, she began listing 
rapidly to port. After she had listed to about 40°, the order was 
given to abandon ship. This order was executed witn some difficulty 
as the attacking planes strafed the crew as they went over the side. 
Bemnants of the crew had reached Ford Island safely. Later Imock- 
ing was heard within the hull of the Utah. With cutting tools ob- 
tained from the Raleigh, a volunteer crew succeeded in cutting 
through the hull alid rescuing a fireman second class who had been 
entrapped in the void scape underneath the dynamo room. 

An interesting sidelight on Japanese intentions and advance knowl- 
edge is suggested by the fact that berths F-10 and F-11 in which the 
Utah and Raleigh were placed were [54] designated carrier 
berths and that a carrier was frequently moored in nearby F-9. 

The Detroit and Tangier escaped torpedo damage, one torpedo 
passing just astern of the Detroit and burying itself in the mud. An- 
other torpedo passed between the Tangier and the Utah. 

It is estimated that the total number of torpedo planes engaged in 
these four attacks was 21. 

In the eight dive-bomber attacks occurring during phase I, three 
typte of bombs were employed — light, mediumj and incendiary. 

During the second of these attach, a bomb hit exploded the forward 
14-inch powder magazine on the battleship Arizona, and caused a rav- 
aging oU fire, which sent up a great cloud of smoke, thereby inter- 
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fering with antiaircraft fire. The battleship Tennessee in the adja- 
cent berth was endangered seriously by the oil fire. 

The West Virginia was hit during the third of these attacks by two 
heavy bombs as well as by torpedoes. Like the California, she had to 
be abandoned after a large fire broke out amidships. Her executive 
officer, the senior survivor, dove overboard and swam to the Ten- 
nessee, where he organized a party of West Virginia survivors to 
help extinguish the fire in the rubbish, trash, and oil which [P5] 
covered the water between the Tennessee and Ford Is^nd. 

The total number of dive bombers engaged in this phase is esti- 
mated at 30. Wliile a few fighters were reported among the attackers 
in the various phases, they were no doubt confused with light bombers 
and accordingly are not treated as a distinct type. 

Although the major attack by high-altitude horizontal bombers 
did not occur until phase III, 15 planes of this type operating in four 
groups were active during phase I. 

Most of the torpedo damage to the fleet had occurred by 8:25 
a. m. All the outboard battleships had been liit by one or more 
torpedoes ; all the battleships had been hit by one or more bombs with 
the exception of the Oklahoma, which took four torpedoes before it 
capsized, and the Pennsylvania, which received a bomb hit later. By 
the end of the first phase, the West Virgiiua was in a sinking con- 
dition ; the California was down by the stern ; the Arizona was a flam- 
ing ruin; the other battleships were all damaged to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

Although the initial attack of the Japanese came as a surprise, de- 
fensive action on the part of the fleet was prompt. All ships immedi- 
ately went to general quarters. Battleship ready machine guns like- 
wise opened fire at once, and within an estimated average time of 
less than 5 minutes [96] practically all battleships and anti- 
aircraft batteries were firing. 

The cruisers were firing all antiaircraft batteries within an averse 
time of about 4 minutes. The destroyers, although opening up with 
machine guns almost immediately, averaged 7 minutes in bringing all 
antiaircraft guns into action. 

During this phase of the battle there was no movement of ships 
within the harbor proper. The destroyer Helm, which had gotten 
under way just prior to the attack, was outside the harbor entrance 
when at 8 : 17 a submarine conning tower was sighted to the right of 
the entrance channel and northward of buoy No. 1. The submarine 
immediately submerged. The Helm opened fire at 8 : 19 a. m. when the 
submarine again surfaced temporarily. No hits were observed. 

[97], Phase II — S:^5-8: Ifi a. m. — Ltill in attacks 

This phase is described as a lull only by way of comparison. Air 
activity continued during this phase although somewhat abated, with 
sporadic attacks by dive and horizontal bombers. During this phase 
an estimated total of 15 dive bombers participated in 5 attacks upon 
the ships in the navy yard, the battleships Maryland, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania, and vai’ious light cruisers and destroyers. 

Although three attacks by horizontal bombers occurred during the 
lull, these appear to have overlapped into phase III and are con- 
sidered under that heading. 
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At 8 : 92 a. m. the battleship OMdhotna took a heavy list to star- 
board and capsized. 

During phase II, there was still relatively little ship movement 
within the harbor. The ready-duty destroyer Monaghan had re- 
ceived orders at 7 : 61 a. m. (Pearl Harbor time) to “proceed immedi- 
ately and contact "Ward in defensive sea area.” At about 8 : 87, ob- 
serving an enemy submarine just west of Ford Island under fire from 
both the Curtiss and Tangier^ the Monaghan proceeded at high speed 
and at about 8 : 43 rammed the submarine. As the enemy vessel had 
submerged, the shock was slight. The Monaghan thereupon reversed 
Clones and dropped two depth charges. 

The Curtiss ha^reviously scored two direct hits on [P8] the 
conning tower. This submarine was later salvaged for inspection and 
disposal. The Monaghan then proceeded down the channel and con- 
tinued her sortie. At the same time that the Monaghan got under- 
way, the destroyer Henley slipped her chain from buoy X-11 and 
sortied, following the Monaghan down the channel. 


Phase III — 8: 10-9: 16 a. m. — Horizontal honiber attacks 

The so-called lull in the air raid was terminated by the appearance 
over the fleet of eight groups of high-altitude horizontal bombers 
which crossed and recrossed their targets from various directions, 
inflicting serious damage. Some of the bombs dropped were con- 
verted 15- or 16-inch shells of somewhat less explosive quality, marked 
by very little flame. According to some observers, many bombs 
dropped by high-altitude horizontal bombers either failed to explode 
or landed outside the harbor area. 

During the second attack (at 9:06 a. m.) the Pennsylvania was 
hit by a heavy bomb which passed through the main deck amidships 
and detonated, causing a Me, which was extinguished with some 
difficulty. 

The third group of planes followed very closely the line of battle- 
ship moorings. It was probably one of these planes that hit the 
Caiifomia with what is believed to have been a 15-inch projectile 
equipped with tail vanes which [Pd] penetrated to the second 
deck and exploded. As a result of the explosion, the armored hatch 
to the machine shop was badly sprung and could not be closed, resitlt- 
ing in the spreading of a serious fire. 

Altogether, 30 horizontal bombers, including 9 planes which had 
particmated in earlier attacks, are estimated to have engaged in phase 
HL Once more it was the heavy combatant ships, the battleships 
and cruisers, which bore the brunt of these attacks. 

Although phase III was largely devoted to horizontal bombing, 
approximately 18 dive bombers organized in 5 groups also participated. 

It was probably the second of these groups which did considerable 
damage to the Nevada^ then proceeding down the South Channel, and 
also to the Shaw, Cassin, and Downes, all three of which were set afire. 

During the fifth attack, a Japanese dive bomber succeeded in drop- 
ping 1 bomb on the seaplane tender Curtiss which detonated on the 
mam-deck level, Wiling 20 men, wounding 58, and leaving 1 other 
unaccounted for. 

During this same phase, the Curtiss took under fire one of these 
bombers, which was pulling out of a dive over the naval air station. 
Hit squarely by the Curtiss^ accurate gunfire, the plane crashed on the 
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ship, spattering burning [lOOi] gasoline and starting fires so 
menacing that one of the guns had to be temporarily abandoned. 

Considerable ship movement took place during phase III. At 8 : 40 
a. m. the Nevada cleared berth F-8 without assistance and proceeded 
down the South Channel. As -soon as the Japanese became aware 
that a battleship was trying to reach.open water, they sent dive-bomber 
after dive bomber down after her and registered several hits. In 
spite of the damage she had sustained in the vicinity of floating dry- 
dock No. 2, and although her bridge and forestructure were ablaze, 
the ship continued to fight effectively. At 9 : 10, however, while she 
was attempting to make a turn in the channel, the Nevada ran aground 
in the vicinity of buoy No. 19. 

Meanwhile the repair ship Vestal, also without assistance, had got- 
ten underway at about 8: 40, had cleared the burning Arizona, and at 
abniit 9 : 10 anchored well clear northeast of Ford Island. 

Soon after the Nevada and Vestal had cleared their berths, tugs 
began to move the Oglcda to a position astern of the Helena at “Ten- 
ten” Dock. The Oglala was finally secured in her berth at about 9': 00, 
but shortly thereafter she capsized. 

At 8:42, the oiler NeosTio cleared berth F-4 unaided and stood 
toward Merry Point in order to reduce fire hazard^ to her cargo and 
to clear the way for a possible sortie by the battleship Maryland. 

Next, phase IV, from 9:15 to 9:45, dive-bomber at- 
tacks—— 

The Chairman. Under the program of the committee, 12 o’clock 
having arrived, I think we should now recess until 2 p. m., and com- 
plete your testimony then. 

Admiral Inolis. Mr. Chairman, if I may have 30 seconds longer, I 
could finish this particular part. 

The Chairman. Just a moment. You might as well come back at 2. 

CW^ereupon, at 12 m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p. m., of the same day.) 

[102'\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral, you may proceed. 

TESTmONT OF BEAR ADM. T. B. INGLIS AND COL. BERNARD 
THIEIiEN (Resumed) 

Admiral Inglis. In this morning’s portion of the presentation I 
finished phases I, II, and III. I propose now to take up the sto^ with 

S hase TV, which lasted from 9 : 15 to 9 : 45 and was characterized by 
ive-bomber attacks. 

Phase IV — 9; 15-9: 45 a. m . — Dive honiber attacks 
During phase lY an estimated 27 dive bombers conducted 9 strafing 
attacks directed against ships throughout the entire harbor area. In 
all probability the planes were the same ones that had conducted pre- 
vious attacks. These attacks overlapped by about 10 minutes the 
horizontal bomber attacks previously described in phase III. 
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Phase V — 9:^& — Warning of attacks and completion of raid 

: 45 all enemy planes had retired. Evading our aerial searches, 
both shore-based and from carriers at sea, the Japanese striking force 
retired to its home waters without being contacted by any of our imits. 
For summary of Japanese planes participating in attack see item 11 
in the white folder. 

The foregoing has been a discussion of the attack phase only. The 
details of our aircraft and antiaircraft action will be given later. 

[i0£] Summary of percentage of personnel mustered on sta- 
tion : Fleet orders at the time of Pearl Harhor directed that one-fourth 
of the officers and one-half of the enlisted personnel be on board at all 
times. 

Excerpts from a summarized report of personnel actually on board 
at the commencement of the attack on December 7, 1941, are as follows : 

On hoard 

Commanding officers of battleships 5 out of 8 

Commanding officers of cruisers 6 out of 7 

Commanding officers of destroyers percent 63 

Damage-control officers of battleships - 6 out of 8 

Average percentage of officers: 

Battleships (approximate) percent.. 60-70 

Cruisers, battle force (approximate) do 65 

Destroyers, battle force (approximate) do 50 

Average percentage of men: 

Battleships do 95 

Cruisers, battle force do 98 

Destroyers, battle force do 85 

There were ample personnel present and ready to man all naval 
shore installations. 

I will ask Colonel Thielen to take up from here. 

[lOi'] Colonel Thielen. In presenting the Army’s story of the 
attack, I propose to describe what happened at each of the three 
major airfields, Hickam Field, Wheeler, and BeUows, and after that 
to describe the action taken by our ground forces, and our coast ar- 
tillery command in response to the attack. 

Our planes on Hickam Field at the time of the attack were lined up 
on the warming-up aprons three or four abreast, with approximately 
10 feet between wing tips, and approximately 135 feet from the tail 
of one plane to the nose of another. 

If you will note the plan of the Hickam Feld as displayed on the 
easel, you may be able to distinguish the aircraft on the warming-up 
apron. They are actually drawn to scale. They may not be legible. 
However, each member oi the committee has a photograph of the plan 
of each of these airfields. 

Hickam Field observers report that the first indication of an attack 
was at 7 : 55 a. m. when nine enemy single-engine, low-wing mono- 

E lanes, carrying torpedoes, were observed southeast of Hickam Field 
angar line, flying at an altitude of about 50 feet toward Pearl Harbor. 
They were in two echelons, five planes in the first and four in the 
second. These airplanes did not attack Hickam Field. 

[lOS] At almost the same time, however, nine dive bombers at- 
tawed the Hawaiian Air Depot buildings and Hickam Field hangar 
line from the south, and three additional planes attacked the same ob- 
jectives from the northwest. Several mmutes later nine additional 
dive Iwmbers bombed Hickam Field hanger line from the southeast. 
Immediately thereafter, seven additional dive bombers attacked the 
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Hickam Field hangar line from the east. All planes dived at ararozi* 
mately 45 to 50 degrees from altitudes of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. Bombs 
were released at about 1,000 feet with the planes pulling out of dives 
from 800 to ^proximately 300 feet. Machine gun fire was employed 
before and after bomb release. This attack lasted about 10 mmutes. 

The second attack on Hickapi Field occurred at about 8:25 a. m., 
when between six and nine planes approached from the south and at- 
tacked No. 1 aqua system, which is a hydrostatic pass for the fuel pump- 
ing system, and also the technical buildings immediately behind the 
hangar lines, and the consolidated barracks. These planes when first 
observed were flying level and released their bombs from level flight at 
an altitude of about 150 feet. During and immediately after this 
bombing attack our planes on the parkmg apron were attacked with 
gun fire. About 1 minute later (8 : 26) a formation of five or six planes 
bombed the baseball diamond from a high altitude, pos- 

sibly believing the gasoline storage system to be in that area- The 
second attack lasted between 10 and 15 minutes. 

The third attack at Hickam occurred about 9 a. m., when six to nine 
planes (presumably those that had previously bombed from level flight 
at 160 feet at 8 : 25) attacked with machine gun fire the technical bufld- 
ings behind the hangar lines and certain planes which by then were 
dispersed. 

These attacks came from four directions almost simultaneously. At 
the same time a formation of from seven to nine planes, flying in V 
formation at an altitude estimated at 6,000 feet approached from the 
south, releasing bombs which struck the consolidated barracks, the 
parade ground, and post exchange. The third attack lasted about 8 
minutes. All enemy planes observed at low altitudes were single en- 
gine, low -wing monoplanes. The type of high altitude bombers was 
not definitely established. Large^ Mmte used were believed not to 
exceed 600 pounds. Gun ammunition was identified as 7.7 and 20 milli- 
meter ammunition. 

At Wheeler Field, our planes were parked in the space between tiie 
aprons in front of the hangars, generally in a series of parallel lines 
approximately wing tip to wing tip, the lines varying from 15 to 20 
feet apart. 

About 25 Japanese planes approached at 8 : 02 a. m., gener- 
ally from the southeast, at about 5,000 feet altitude. They passed well 
to the east of the field, circled counter-clockwise, losing altitude and 
approached for attack from the north at about 3,000 feet, generally per- 
pendicular to the haimar line. The formation of the entire group was 
roughly a V — ^with ^e sections of four planes each forming the V 
formation — that is indicated on the chart and on the photographic 
reproductions thereof — with a fourth plane extending the right leg 
of the V. 

A single odd plane flew slightly to the rear of the formation. They 
dived at an angle of about 45° and struck the hangar line and vicinity 
over a length of about 900 yards, starting from the engineering hangar 
which is at the extreme southwest of the hangar line. Out oi approx- 
imately 36 bombs dropped, 4 were about 600 pounds, 3 were about 260 
pounds, 8 were about 100 pounds, and the remainder were smaller, 
some of them appearing to be oil or other ty^ incendiary boml». 
Machine gun fire was employed during the mve bombing attacl^ 
Practically all bombs stni^ the hangar line and points in the rear 
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and were released at altitudes of 200 and 250 feeL After releasing 
bombs, the planes continued to dive for a short distance and pulled 
out at about the same angle as at the start of the dive. 

After the first dive bombing the formation broke, apparently in all 
directions, with individual planes continuing gun fire without regard 
to the possibility of collision. This phase of the attack was carried on 
from altitudes of approximately 200 feet and the only semblance of 
order appeared to be that planes circled counterclockwise. Principal 
targets for this gun fire were our planes on the hangar line and build- 
ings, and personnel in the immediate vicinity. All planes in the first 
attacking formation appeared similar and were single-engine, low- 
wing monoplanes. Wliile not positively established, it is presumed 
from evidence of 20 millimeters nre that tnis attack included fighters in 
support of dive bombers. The entire attack lasted approximately 16 
minutes. 

Another attack struck Wheeler Field a few minutes after 9 a. m. 
This attack consisted of seven enemy planes which approached from 
the south, flying roughly in line at an altitude of about 500 feet. They 
fired machine guns at planes being taxied onto the airdrome, but it is 
believed that no plane fired more than 25 to 50 rounds. All seven 
planes were single-engine, low-wing monoplanes, two-seaters. They 
withdrew to the north. The whole second attack lasted less than 5 
minutes and could very reasonably have been made by a 

group of planes expending the remainder of their ammunition. 

During the first raid at Wheeler Field, personnel were employed in 
rescuing the wounded, fighting the numerous fires and in removing 
airplanes from danger. As soon as undamaged aircraft had been 
rolled away to a safe place, the crews began arming them. 

On Bellows Field at the time of the attack the P-40’s were parked 
in line at 10 to 15 feet intervals. The reconnaissance planes were also 
parked in a line at slightly greater intervals. 

I might point out that tho.se aircraft on the white squares i^resent 
the original formation as it was at the time of the first attack. We have 
also represented aircraft in blue squares dispersed over the field. 
Those are the same aircraft represented as being initially in line. 
After the first attack they were all over the field. 

A single Japanese fighter plane initiated the attack at approxi- 
mately 8 : 30 a. m. It came directly from the east and employed 
machine-gun fire on the tent area apparently expending all its ammu- 
nition in this one attack. 

At about 9 a. m., the nine fighters attacked Bellows Field from the 
north in three groups of three planes each in V formation. This 
attack lasted about 15 minutes and \A10'\ consist^ of gun fire 
only. It was initiated with a diving attack of all nine planes, after 
which the three formations of three each peeled off and attacked from 
various directions. The antiaircraft defense during this attack on 
Bellows Field consisted of small-arms fire by elements of the Two 
Hundred and Ninety-eighth Infantry. 

After the single plane, tent-area attack, one of the B-17’s which 
had arrived from the mainland and which had been unable to land 
at Hickam Field, attempted to land at Bellows Field but rolled off 
the runway. And that can be seen on the chart in the orange circle, 
the approximate position where it left the runway. This plane was 
repeatedly machine-gunned by the nine attacking planes. 
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The attack at Bellows Field appeared to be well planned, rehearsed, 
and well executed. One plane was reported shot down by the Infantry 
troops defending the area but no part of it was recovered from the 
sea tor identification. 

At Haleiwa — ^you might point that out. Captain, on the big map — 
the planes of the Forty-seventh Pursuit Sijuadron were parked in the 
open in close formations. However, Haleiwa Field was not attacked. 

In all these attacks on Oahu airfields, strafing planes came down to 
a very low altitude. They used .50 caliber, 7.7 millimeter and 20 
millimeter ammunition. Bigid flight discipline was [777] 
demonstrated by the enemy and accurate bombing was evidenced. 
Such attacks could not have been performed without numerous and 
detailed rehearsals. Every movement was well executed. The evi- 
dence indicates that the attacks on the airfields were made by a maxi- 
mum of 105 airplanes: the number may have been less since some of 
the planes may have taken part in more than one attack. 

After 9:45 a. m., December 7, there were no further attacks on 
Oahu installations. Despite numerous false reports, no landings 
were attempted. 

A few bombs were dropped in Honolulu, but probably this was the 
result of individual planes clearing their bomb racks before departing. 
There was some strafing and a few bombs were dropped on Schofield 
Barracks and Fort Shafter. Several bursts of machine-gun fire were 
delivered at targets other than military objectives. 

When the first bombs were dropped and machine-gun fire com- 
menced, practically all observers were so surprised that for a few 
minutes ^e real situation was not grasped. Perhaps 2 or 4 minutes 
elapsed before General Short was informed by his chief of staff that 
an attack was in progress. General Short immediately directed that 
all troops be turned out under alert No. 3. 

This alert required all units to occupy battle positions shown on this 
map — [77S] which I will explain in a moment — in the short- 

est possible time and to defend Oahu. All troops accordingly moved 
to their prescribed positions. The advance command post of the 
Hawaiian Department was operating in Aliamanu Crater by 8:45 
a. m. with limited personnel, and the advance command posts of the 
Twenty-fifth Division and of the Hawaiian Air Force by 11 a. m. 
Bear echelons remained at their normal locations — which, for the 
department, was Fort Shafter; for the division Schofield Barracks. 

At Schofield Barracks, Brig. Gen. Durward S. Wilson, commanding 
the Twenty-fourth Division, first heard the sounds of an attack at 
about 8 : 05 a. m. Within a few minutes his chief of staff had issued 
instructions to the units to get their machine guns into the antiaircraft 
positions, to increase the standing guard and to send patrols through- 
out tlie division sector — ^which was the northern half of the island — 
to observe the beaches. Before he had left his quarters. General Wil- 
son heard some of our machine guns in operation. About 8 : 50 a. m. 
the division received word from department headquarters that alert 
No. 3 would go into effect at once. Approximately 90 percent of the 
Twenty-fourui Division troops were present for duty on the morning 
of December 7, according to a report made shortly after by the Ha- 
waiian Department. The division was in position in [77^] the 
north sector by 5 p. m. with ammunition except for the 240’s, 240- 
millimeter howitzers. 
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The disposition of the division, Twenty-fourth Division, as shown 
on the map, can be picked up by the crossed rifles for Infantry posi- 
tions, by the cannon for Field Artillery battalions, and the main line 
of resistance on the east coast can be seen following the ridge line of 
the Koolau Bange on the east and the Waianae Bange on the west. 

Map Gren. Maxwell Murray, commanding the Twenty-fifth Infantry 
Division, stated that the attack began about 7 : 53 a. m. Some machine 
guns were in firing positions on the roofs within 10 minutes. Alert 
No. 3 was placed in effect at about 9 o’clock. Some ammunition — other 
than high explosive — ^had been moved into the barracks which meant 
that most of the men had as much as 30 rounds. About 85 percent 
of the Twenty-fifth Division troops were reported present for duty at 
the time of the attack. By 4 p. m., on the 7th all units of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry Division were in war positions in the south sector with 
ammunition, except for the 240-miuimeter howitzers. Map shows 
sectors and subsectors of responsibility in the south sector. 

The yellow squares, the antiaircraft, which I will discuss in a mo- 
ment, of course, were not under division control. Again, the crossed 
rifles indicate the Infantry [77.^] and the wheel cannon the 
Field Artillery, indicating the disposition under alert No. 3. 

Under alert No. 1, the harbor defense troops of the Coast Artillery 
Command were at their gun positions while the antiaircraft rmits 
remained at their home stations and guarded against sabotage. On 
December 7, some of the AA units got into position in 15 or 20 minutes, 
but others had to go to the other side of the island and were not in 
position until afternoon. A detailed account of the movement of anti- 
aircraft units is given on pages 11 and 12 of the Army exhibit. An 
estimated 87 percent of the Coast Artillery personnel were present for 
duty at 8 a. m., December 7. No Coast Artillery Command officers 
were reported absent at the time of the attack except one who was 
killed trying to get back to his place of duty. 

Maps captured from planes ^ot down in the attack indicated that 
the enemy had complete and up-to-date information concerning the 
exact dispositions of military forces, depots, and engineering 
establishments. 

Fercent mustered : A summary of a report compiled by the adjutant 
general of the Hawaiian Department indicates that at least 85 percent 
of the officers and men were present with their units at 8 a. m., Decem- 
ber 7. 

\ 115 \ Now, going back to the subject of aircraft, and the results 
of the attack, also the condition of aircraft before the attack, at the 
time of the attack the Hawaiian Air Force, in common with other 
units of the Hawaiian Department, was operating under alert No. 1. 
General Martin, commanding the Hawaiian Air Force, had informed 
his subordinates that it was a real and not a practice alert. He had 
further instructed that aircraft would not be dispersed and that all 
units would continue training under condition “Easy 5.” 

“Easy” bei^ phonetic for “E.” 

“Easy 5” — E^5 under the standing operating procedure — meant that 
all aircraft would continue to conduct routme training operations, 
with none in readiness for combat operations, and with 4 hours’ time 
allowed for the first plane of each unit to be in the air, armed, and 
prepared for combat. 
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Page 10 of the Army exhibit shows when and in what numbers planes 
took off from Oahu Army airfields after tlie attack, and page 9 of the 
same exhibit shows the status of all combat planes before and after the 
attack as reported by the Hawaiian Air Force. In this connection 
attention is invited to the fact that final reports to the War Depart- 
ment show that total plane losses was somewhat greater than initially 
reported. In explanation of the disparity it should be 

stated that to meet the emergency created by the attack certain dam- 
aged planes which normally might have been repaired were stripped 
for parts and destroyed. 

The attention of the committee is invited to tlie chart which has just 
been placed on the easel and which is a blowup of the exhibit previously 
referred to, the status of combat planes before and after the attack. 
The color code is applied to the number of planes in each column. The 
blue indicating planes in commission, the buff out of commission, and 
finally the total on hand, and at the head of each column where the 
numerical designation of the plane is given, if that designation is on 
the green background, that plane was considered obsolete by tlie Air 
Force. 

The yellow code, which occurs only in the columns “After Attack,” 
indicate those aircraft which were destroyed. 

At Hickam Field, prior to the attack, 6 heavy bombers — B-17 — ^20 
nonmodem medium bombers — B-18 — and 6 modem light bombers — 
A-20— were in commission but were not ready for immediate use be- 
cause they were not loaded with bombs and ammunition. The follow- 
ing planes were on hand but out of commission for reasons indicated : 

Six B-I7’s— engine repair, fuel tank repair, 50-hour inspection, 200- 
hour inspection, and carburetor repair; 

Twelve B-18’s, overhaul, damaged landing gear, damaged [777] 
elevator, and first echelon maintenance ; 

Seven A-20’&— damaged wing flaps, repair and first echelon mainte- 
nance. 

First echelon maintenance is maintenance of a nature which can be 
performed by the crew of the plane; 50-hour inspection is an inspection 
and overhaul of each plane which is required to be made after each 50 
hours of flight ; and 200-hour inspection is a more thorough overhaul 
made after 200 hours of flight. 

After the attack, 8 B-17’s were on hand of which 4 were usable; 20 
B-18’s were on hand of which 10 were usable ; 10 A-20’s were on hand 
with 5 usable. Eighteen of our combat planes were lost on Hickam 
Field. It was 11 : 27 a. m. — as shown in another exhibit — when the 
first four A-20’s took off from the field for combat. 

At Wheeler Field and Haleiwa prior to the attack, the following 
planes were in commission but not ready for immediate use since they 
were unarmed; 82 pursuit, 52 P-40’s, 20 P-36’s, 10 P-26’s; 2 medium 
bombers, 1 B-12A, 1 B-18 ; 2 light bombei-s, A-12 ; 5 reconnaissance 
1 0-47, 1 OA-8, 3 OA-9’s; and S advanced trainers, AT-6; which are 
not shown on the chart, the chart including only combat aircraft. 

On hand but out of commission for maintenance work were [775] 
these additional planes: 2 B-12’s, 35 P-40’s, 19 P-36’s, 4 P-26’s and 
1 AT-6— not shown on the chart. 

After the attack, the number of usable planes by type were as follows : 
27 out of a total of 57 P-40’s, 16 out of 35 P-36’s, 4 out of 8 r-26’s, 1 
B-18, 1 out of 3 B-12’s, 1 of 2 AT-6’s, 1 0-47, 1 OA-8 and 1 OA-9. 
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Forty-two combat planes were lost in the attack in this airdrome. At 
8 : 80 a. m. the first aircraft, four P-40’8 and two P-36’s took ofi for 
combat. 

Planes assigned to the Forty-seventh Pursuit Squadron, which was 
in training at Haleiwa Airfield — and they have been included in this 
Wheeler chart — consisted of 17 pursuit, 13 P-40’s, 2 P-36’b, 2 P-26’s, 
and 1 medium bomber, B-12. That is the table of organization 
strength of the unit. 

The exact number of planes at Haleiwa on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7 is not known. The field was alerted at 8 : 15 a. ra. Between S : IS 
and 10 a. m. two flights were made, each consisting of four P-40’s 
and one P-86. Four enemy planes were downed by the first flight 
while the second flight downed three. One pilot was lost over Scho- 
field Barracks. 

At Bellows Field 12 pursuit planes, P-40; and 6 reconnaissance 
planes, 4 0-47’s, 2 0-49e; were in commission prior to the attack. 
However, none of these were ready [775] for immediate use 
because their weapons were not loaded with ammunition. An addi* 
tional two reconnaissance planes, 0-47, were located at Bellows Field 
but were out of commission for engine change. It was 9 : 50 a. m. 
before the first 0-47 took off. Three of our combat aircraft were 
destroyed on this field. 

After the attack on December 7, about 11 :40 a. m., four A-20’s and 
two B-I7’s took off. Also at 3 :20 p. m., three B-I7’s were dispatched, 
as a result of a request of the Navy, to search for an enemy carrier. 
The search was unsuccessful and the^ returned at 6 :25 p. m. 

As for the antiaircraft their activities subsequent to the attack, 
shown as previously mentioned on pages 11 and 12 of the Army 
exhibit, show the time required for the various units of the Fifty-third 
Coast Artillery Brigade, Antiaircraft to take battle positions after 
the attack of l)ecenu>er 7 and the extent to which they engaged tiie 
enemy. 

Under alert No. 1 only a limited amount of ammunition was in the 
hands of troops of the Hawaiian Department. The Coast Artillery 
command had previously been authorized to draw, and had drawn, 
ammunition for its fixed positions only, including antiaircraft. How- 
ever, at these installations, the shells were kept in boxes in order to 
keep the ammunition from damage and deterioration. The ammuni- 
tion for the \1W\ mobile ^ns and batteries was in storage 
chiefly at Aliamanu Crater and Schofield Barracks. The Infantry 
and Artillery units of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Divisions 
had only a small amount of machine-gun and rifle ammunition. All 
dhisional artillery ammunition, grenades, and mortar shells were in 
the ordnance storage depots, principally at Schofield Barrack 

The 3-inch antiaircraft gun issued to units in Hawaii at that time 
had a maximum effective range of about 10,000 yards. . It had a mini- 
mum effective range of about 2,000 yards. 

The 37 millimeter antiaircraft gun had a maximum horizontal range 
of 9j300 yards, and a maximum vertical range of approximately 6,300 
yards. 

This concludes the Army’s story of the attack. 

t7J?7] Admiral Inolis. Turning now to the Navy’s aircraft and 
State of readiness of aircraft and antiaircraft guns, the committee will 
find in item 12 of the white folder the locations, squadrons, numbers 
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of planes in commission, types, numbers available, numbers in oper- 
ating condition, readiness in operating condition, readiness of crews, 
numbers participating in combat and service assigned to land based 
naval and Marine planes in the Hawaiian area. 

Item 13 of the white folder contains this information summarized on 
a chart showing location of the fields and stations. 

The planes in flight at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor were 
armed for combat as follows : 

The 7 patrol flying boats in the air, 3 from Kaneohe and 4 from Ford 
Island, all carried machine guns and were fully supplied with ammuni- 
tion. In addition to machine guns and ammunition, the three planes 
from Kaneohe searching the fleet operating areas south of Oahu were 
* armed with two depth charges each for use again^ submarines. ^ These 
planes were working with the destroyer Ward. One of these aircraft 
dropped one depth charge in an attack on a submarine in the defensive 
sea area off Pearl Harbor at 6 : 45 Hawaiian time. Utility^ Squadron 3, 
stationed at Maui Airport, which was the new naval air station at 
Puunene. seems to have had some [ISS"] planes in the air prior 
to 7 : 50. Hawaiian time, on the day of the attack. These planes are 
not combat planes and do not normally carry armament. Available 
reports do not indicate the state of armament of the scout bombers 
from the Enterprise that arrived over Pearl Harbor during the attack. 
As they engaged the enemy, it appears that machine guns were 
equipped and ammunition provided. 

Next, antiaircraft : There were no naval antiaircraft shore batteries 
in or around Pearl Har^r at the time of the Japanese attack. All 
naval antiaircraft batteries were ship-based, and were composed of the 
following types and number of guns : 


Gun types 

Number 

Maximum range 

Mazimam 
eflective 
range yards 

Oelllng-feet 

Yards 

6-lnoh, 38 caliber antiaircraft - 

5-lnch, 26 caliber antiaircraft - - 

186 

96 

121 

427 

37,200 

26,300 

21,700 

(0 

15,900 

13,500 

11,000 

12,000 

7.000 

5.000 

3-lnch. 60 caliber antiaircraft - 

Antlaircran machine guns from 1.1 inch to .30 caliber 





1 Effective ranges of 500 to 2,500 yards. 


Effective range is that range at which fire should be opened with 
reasonable chance that fire would produce damage on the target. 

[ISS"] Antiaircraft guns by ship classes and types of guns is 
shown jn item 14 of Navy folder. 

Official reports indicate that all naval antiaircraft batteries were 
in operating condition. The number of temporary gun stoppages 
during action was so low as to be negligible and when such momentary 
stoppages occurred, except as guns were knocked out in battle casual- 
ties, they were quickly remedied. 

AU ships had the full service allowance of ammunition on board 
except in a few cases where removal was necessary because of repairs 
in progress. 

An shiiw had ready ammunition at the guns in accordance with 
existing directives. Battleships and cruisers had 15 rounds per gun 
for two guns of the 5-inch antiaircraft batterv and 300 rounds per 
gun for half of the 50-caliber machine guns. The destroyers present 
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all had hO-caliber ammunition available and some 5-inch ammunition. 
Although the initial attack was launched as a surprise, ready machine 
guns opened fire at once and all batteries except those on ships mider- 
going overhaul took up the fire within approximately 7 minutes after 
the attack was initiated. 

The considerable amomit of ammunition available is shown by a 
tabulation of all rounds expended. 

There were 1,665 rounds of 5-inch 38-caliber antiaircraft [7^-4] 
ammunition fired. 

There were 1,523 rounds of 5-inch 25-caliber antiaircraft ammuni- 
tion fired. 

There were 1,741 rounds of 3-inch 50-caliber antiaircraft ammuni- 
tion fired. 

There were 275,807 rounds of machine-gun ammunition fired. 

At the time of the attack, roughly one- fourth of all shipboard anti- 
aircraft guns were manned, and within 7 to 10 minutes, all anti- 
aircraft batteries were manned and firing. 

Beady antiaircraft machine guns opened fire immediately and 
within an average estimated time of under 5 minutes practically all 
battleship antiaircraft batteries were firing; cruisers were firing all 
antiaircraft batteries within an average time of 4 minutes; and 
destroyers, tliough openmg up with macliine guns almost immediately, 
averaged 7 minutes in bringing all antiaircraft guns into action. 
Minor combatant types had all joined in the fire within 10 minutes 
after the beginning of the attack. 

Turning next to the question of sabotage, there is no record of 
anv sabotage during the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Next the subject of first aid; The dead and wounded were handled 
by a number of naval medical activities ; battle dressing stations and 
sick bays of the warships; hospital ship Solace; United 

States Naval Hospital j dispensaries of the two naval air stations; 
Marine Corps air station at Ewa; defense battalions of the Fleet 
Marine Force.; navy yard dispensary ; section base dispensary ; ammu- 
nition depot dispensary, and at a “field hospital” which was set up in 
the officers’ club of the navy yard shortly after the attack. 

Three hundred thirty dead and 1,113 wounded were brought to 
naval hospital stations during the period December 7-10. Many 
others died who were trapped in capsized or sunken ships. 

Colonel Thielen will take up from here. 

Colonel Thielen. As to the miscellaneous subjects of 
hostile agents, sabotage, and civilian protection I have a few remarks. 

Prior to the attack, all known Japanese, Italian, and German agents 
had been listed by Array G-2, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Naval Intelligence. Within a few hours after the attack the Japanese 
agents were reing apprehended and assembled in the Immigration 
Station, Honolulu. All agents were subsequently assembled in the 
Quarantine Station on Sand Island, the total being 370 Japanese, 98 
Germans, and 14 Italians. 

There are no proven instances of sabotage before, during, or after 
the attack, although the jamming of radio frequencies which occurred 
immediately after the attack and which made communication difficult 
may have been due. in part, to sabotage. 

By noon the roacis were becoming jammed with traffic going in every 
direction. Under the direction of Mr. Addison Kirk and his civilian 
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relief committee, the Honolulu Rapid Transit Co., which operates a 
large number of busses, immediately moved into Hickam Field and 
Fort Kamehameha, and started evacuating civilians from these areas. 
.^1 during Sunday afternoon and the following day the evacuation of 
civilians continued, most of them being quartern in schools and homes 
[ilP7] throughout the city. At Fort Shafter, where the head' 
quarters of the Interceptor Command was being constructed in a spur 
of the Koolau Mountains, the women and children of Fort Shatter 
and a few from Schofield barracks were accommodated. Slit trenches 
were being dug at all the posts and in parks, school grounds, and all 
open places accessible to civil communities. 

Admiral Inglis will take on from here. 

[J£8] Admiral Inglis. With respect to dama^ to Nary ships, 
a general description of the damage to naval vessels has been given 
in the narrative. In item 15 of the Navy folder the members of the 
committee will find a complete detailed description of this damage, 
with the first sheet being a summary. 

Item 16, Navy folder, describes the loss of 87 nonairbome naval air- 
craft, and the loss of five airborne planes from the carrier Enter-pv^e^ 
for a total of 92 planes, and itemizes also the damage to installations 
at Ford Island Naval Air Station, Kaneohe Naval Air Station, and 
the Marine Air Base at Ewa. 

Now, turning to the damage to Japanese, it was estimated that the 
Japanese lost a total of 28 planes, most of which were dive bombers 
and torpedo planes, due to Navy action. 

Three Japanese submarines of 45 tons each and carrying two tor- 
pedoes were accounted for; two were destroyed by Navy action and 
one wag grounded off Bellows Field and recovered. 

From reports available to the commander in chief, it is estimated 
that the Japanese lost, due solely to Navy action, a minimum of 68 
killed. An estimate of wounded cannot be made. One officer, an 
ensign, was taken prisoner when he abandoned the small submarine 
which grounded off Bellows Field. 

The a^ve report on the Japanese damages or losses does 
not include operational losses, only losses in combat. 

With respect to efforts to track the Japs after the attack, air 
searches to track the Japanese striking force were ordered and carried 
out without result. 

Colonel Thielen will take over now. 

[1301 Colonel Thielen. As to the Army casualties and the dam- 
age suffered by Army installations, on page 13 of the Army exhibit 
there is a list of Army casualties in the Hawaiian Department on 
December 7, 1941. They were: 


Killed in action., 

Wounded in action 

Missing in action 

Died, nonbattle 

Declared dead (Public Law, 490) 
Died of wounds. 


194 

360 

22 

2 

1 

21 


Total 600 

In addition to the extensive damage to installations on airfields 
shown by the various photographs submitted herewith, final reports 
show that 96 Army planes were lost as a result of enemy action on 
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December 7. This figure includes aircraft destroyed in depots and also 
those damaged planes which were strijmed for parts. 

As to the damage done to Japanese, General Short reported that 11 
enemy aircraft were shot down by Army pursuit planes and antiair- 
craft fire. 

{1311 Admiral Inolis. The Navy and Marine Corps suffered a 
total of 2,835 casualties, of which 2,086 officers and men were killed 
or fatally wounded. Seven hundred and fifty-nine wounded survived. 
None were missing. 

Next with respect to the conduct and behavior under fire of the 
personneL 

In the accounts of some 90 ships under attack, commanding officers 
have recorded hundreds of acts of heroism in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the naval service. No instance is recorded in which the 
behavior of crews or individuals left anything to be desired. 

References to individual valor are replete with such acts as— 

(1) Medical officers and hospital corpsmen rendering aid and treat- 
ment while they themselves needed help. 

(2) Officers and men recovering dead and wounded through flame 
and from flooded compartments. 

(3) Fighting fires while in actual physical contact with the flames. 

(4) Handling and passing ammunition under heavy fire and 
strafing 

i 5) Repairing ordnance and other equipment imder fire. 

6) Remaining at guns and battle stations though wounded or 
while ships were sinking. 

[1321 (7) Reporting for further duty to other ships after being 

blown off their own sinking vessels. 

For deeds of extreme heroism on December 7, 15 Medals of Honor 
have been awarded and 60 Navy Crosses. 

Colonel Thielen will now take over. 

[1331 Colonel Thielen. On the Army side, too, acts of heroism 
were numerous. Five Distinguished Service Crosses and 65 Silver 
Stars were awarded to Army personnel for heroism displayed during 
the December 7 attack. 

That concludes the Army’s narrative of the attack. 

Admiral Inglis. That also concludes the Navy’s foimal presentation. 
[13Jir1 Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, the Navy had the Fourteenth 
Naval District and the Pacific Fleet. This story you have developed 
covered both? 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir. As I pointed out, the Fourteenth Naval 
District in this particular instance was under the command of the 
commander-in-chief and the presentation that I have given covers the 
activities of both the forces afloat and the forces ashore in the Four- 
teenth Naval District. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, as I understand it, the Navy commands had for 
antiaircraft defense only the antiaircraft guns based on the ships? 
Admiral Incus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You said something about marines on shore setting 
up machine guns. I was not so clear about that. 

Admiral Inglis. The marines that I mentioned ashore as firing back 
at the Japanese planes during the attack were Uie personnel of the 
Marine air squadrons at Ewa and those machine guns, I think in most 
cases, were stripped from the — perhaps not stripped, but taken from 
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the armory and comprised the guns which normally would be used 
by the aircraft themselves. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then, the only other defense Oie naval com- 
mand had when under attack was in the airplane defense? 

[IBS'] Admiral Inglis. That is correct, to the best of my knowl- 

ed^. 

Mr. Mitchell. And those planes, as I understood you, were carrier 
planes that came in and became land based at Ford Island as their 
carriers came into port, except for some that were on the cruisers, two 
or three per cruiser ? 

Admiral Inglis. The planes that I mentioned from the carriers were 
en route — ^no, I take that back. They were sent out by the Enterprise 
on search and then when the attack developed they were diverted in an 


attempt to repel the Japanese attack. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you sum uj) and state how many naval planes 
of the fighter type capable of fighting enemy planes got into the air 
before the attack was over? 


Admiral Inglis. Before the attack was opened 

Mr. Mitchell. Over. 


Admiral Inglis. Oh, before the attack was over? 

Mr. Mitcheli.. Yes, after it commenced and before it ended. I am 
not interested in those which got into the air after it was over. 

Admiral Inglis. I have a table here which I think will give you the 
information that you asked for. 

At the naval station. Ford Island, there was a total of 70 planes 
before the attack started. Of these 19 were destroyed, [IBS'] 14 
were damaged and 37 were left undamaged. Of those 37 planes, 31 
were utility planes, not designed for combat, 4 were the patrol planes 
already in flight and 2 were in the shop under repairs, so that there 
were no planes at Ford Island available to engage in combat exc^t the 
four which were already in flight. That is from the Ford Island 
Station. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you say none of them got into the air at all? 

Admiral Inglis. None except four which were already in the air. 
Th^ were in the air before the fight started. 

Mr. Mitchell. They were in the air before the fight started? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 


At Kaneohe 37 planes were attached to the air station. 28 of those 
were destroyed, 6 were damaged, 3 were undamaged and those 3 which 
were imdamaged wjere in the air before the attack. 

At Ewa 49 Marine planes were based at that naval air station and 
of those 49, 33 were destroyed and 16 damaged, leaving none in oper- 
ating condition. 

■ At Maui there were a total of eight planes but all of those planes 
were utility planes and not designed for combat operations. None of 
those, of course, were damaged. 

At Johnston Island there were two PBY’s undamaged. I have 
[137'] no information on the employment of those, but Johnston 
Island is a long way from Hawaii. 

Mr. Mitchell. A PBY is an observation plane ? 

Admiral Inglis. The PBY is a long range airplane. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not a fighter? 

Admiral Inglis. Not a fighter; no, sir; but equipped with fairly 
respectable armament. 
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At Midway there were 12 PBY’s. None of these 12 was damaged, 
of course, because Midway was not attacked, but these planes were 
on the search, as has already been described. 

Now, in addition to that the N ortkamvtorL, a heavy cruiser, 
launched two or her observation planes which are not very effi- 
cient as fighters but, nevertheless, they did succeed in shooting down 
one Japanese plane off the Island of Niihau. 

That is about the extent of my information in answer to your 
question, sir. 

[ISSI Mr. Mitchell. Colonel Thielen, as I understand it, the 
Army exhibit, in accordance with the statement on page 10, covers that 
information from the Army standpoint, does it? Is that complete? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; that is complete to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Mr. Mitchell. According to that, on Hickam Field the first plane 
that TOt into tlie air was at 11:27? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitcheix. The attack was over by that time? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; the attack was well over. 

Mr. Mitchell. At Wheeler Field you got some P-40’s up at 8: 34? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is a fighter group ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. I believe that is a significant point. 
The airplanes at Hickam Field were bombers and those at Wheeler 
Field were pursuit ships, as they called them in those days, fighters 
as we call them now, which did get up all right. 

Mr. Mitchell. You got some up at 8 : 20, some at 8 : 55, an hour 
after the attack started, some at 9:15 and some at 9 : 30. Those 
were all the planes at I\Tieeler Field that had gotten into the air? 

r/J5] Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, since 9 : 35 is taken as the 
definite termination of the attack. 

Mr. MrrcHELL. What are those at 7 : 47 at Bellows Field and tliat one 
that you say got up at 9 : 15 ? 

Colonel Thielen. Those arc observation airplanes. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Have you a summary of your figures to show how 
many planes of fighting type the Army forces had in commission and 
how many of them got into the air before the attack was over ? Could 
you secure that for us? Could you sum that up for us without too 
much trouble? 

Colonel Thielen. I think the exhibit on the preceding page, taken in 
connection with that which you cited, sir, on page 10 do tell a complete 
stoiy. The exhibit on page 9 is that which I have displayed on a chart. 
I will be glad to recall the chart. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. I thought maybe you had a total. Well, that is 
satisfactory; the committee can see it. 

Will the committee inquire? 

The Chairman. Senator George? 

Senator George. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to in<|uire briefly. 

Admiral, as I understood you, on December 7, 1941, the 
Pacific Fleet was about three-fourths the size of the Atlantic Fleet, 
but I understood you to say the Pacific Fleet was more modem and 
stronger or had larger vessels? Is that correct? 

79716 — 46 — pt. I 7 
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Admiral Inglis. That is correct, Mr. Congressman, except that the 
figure was two-thirds. 

The Vice Chairman. Two-thirds? 

• Admiral Inglis. Rather than three-fourths. 

The Vice Chairman. And I also understood ^ou to say that there 
were no searches made on December 6, 1941, by aircraft. 

Admiral Inglis. That is not correct. We have no written record of 
any searches except the search from the Enterprise which is shown on 
the chart. 

The Vice Chairman. Were there any searches made the day before 
that anywhere near this approximate time? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not prepared to answer that specifically. I 
might hazard an opinion that there were. 

The Vice Chairman. Then one other question, if I may, while along 
the line of General Mitchell’s inquiry. 

According to item 11 of the Navy exhibit presented here, it is shown 
that the Japanese aircraft participating in this attack totaled 105. 
Is that correct ? Item 11 of your white exhibit here, the second page of 
that, it shows there, total number of planes maMng at- 

tack, including those which repeated, and out at the right hand column, 
“Total 156.”. Then under tnat, “Total number of planes, exclusive 
of those which repeated,” it totals 105. 

Admiral Inglis. I have those figures now, sir. I must say that that 
number — that is the number of planes which repeated their attacks 
and, therefore, are counted as more than once in the first figure, 
is necessarily an estimate but our best estimate, according to the 
records that we have available, is 105 as the total number of planes 
which actually attacked. 

The Vice Chairman. As far as the Navy and Army can ascer- 
tain — 

Admiral Inglis. No, these are only Navy figures. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I understood the colonel to give the 
same figure in his statement. You agreed on that. So far as the 
Army and Navy knew at that time there were 105 Japanese planes 
that participated in the attack? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, then, are you prepared to tell us what 
the United States air strength in Hawaii was at that time? 

Admiral Inglis. I can tell you what the Navy air strength was. 
That is contained in one of the exhibits. 

In item 12 in the Navy folder you will find a table giving, 
among other things, the number of planes attached to the various 
squadrons and stationed at the various naval air stations. 

The Vice Chairman. I have examined that, Admiral, in an effort to 
get the information I am now requesting. At least, it is not put up 
in the same form as the Jap planes and I was wondering what the 
total was. 

Admiral Inglis. I would have to qualify any answer that I might 
make to your question by pointing out that a large number of those 
planes given in item 12 are utility types and not suitable for combat. 

For instance, all of those marked “VJ” are utility type planes 
and that takes out a large proportion of the total as being suitable 
for combat operations. Those planes are used for towing target 
sleeves for antiaircraft fire and for transport and things of that 
nature, duties other than combat. 
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The Vic* Chairicak. Well, in an effort to not detain you unduly 
as I am sure other members of the committee want to inquire, could 

J ou gentlemen give me a figure that would compare with the 105 
ap planes whicn made the attack? 

Aomiral Inglis, Yes, sir; if you will bear with me just a moment 
while I add them up. I come out with the answer 52. 

Mr. Gesell. That is Navy planes? 

\1^2'\ Admiral Inglis. Those are Navy planes. 

The Vice Chairman. Navy planes 52? 

Admiral Inglis. 62 Navy planes comparable in design to the Japa- 
nese planes which made the attack. That excludes the utility planes 
and the PET’S. 

The Vice Chairman. In other words, this 52 would be the number 
of combat Navy planes? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Ch^virman. All right. 

Admiral Inglis. I think I should add, to make the story complete, 
that that does not include the planes from the carriers, that is, the 
Enterprise and Lexington. These arc only the planes based on 
Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, how many carrier planes were in a 
position that they could have been used ? 

Admiral Inglis. The Enterprise was 200 miles away from Pearl 
Harbor at the time and any planes that she might have had available 
to participate in the attack would have been nearly at the extreme 
limit of their radius of action. However, there were 18 Enterprise 
planes which did get into the general area of the attack. 

The Vice Chaibman. Eighteen? 

Admiral Inglis. So if you cared to you could add the 18 to the 52, 
making a total of 70. 

[74^] The Vice Chairman. Now, at what stage of the attack 
did these 18 get into it? 

Admiral Inglis. Those planes took off from the Enterprise shortly 
after 6 a. m. The attack was launched at 7 : 55 a. m. and 3 of the 
planes landed at 0 : 40 and 10 at 10 : 15. I would gather from that 
that the Enterprise planes reached the scene of the attack at an esti- 
mated time oj^erhaps 9 o’clock. 

The Vice Chairman. Would that be during the time the attack 
was in progress? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Were there any other carrier planes that were 
available there, such as you have described about the Enterprise? 
Admiral Inglis. No, sir; no other carrier planes. 

The Vic* Chairman. And no others that did participate? 
Admiral Inglis. The only other planes that w'e have not already 
covered were the two planes from the Northampton and, again, those 
planes are not of combat type. They were observation planes but they 
did shoot down one Japanese plane in spite of their comparative 
weakness. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
colonel for the same type of information so far as the Army is 
concerned. 

[ 745 ] Colonel Thielen. First, sir, I would like to correct what 
I believe is your impression that only 105 planes were involved in 
attacks on both Army and Navy installations. Is that correct? 
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The Vice Chairkan. That is the way I understood it. 

Colonel Thielen. I want to say that is not the Army view. We 
consider that 105 airplanes is our estimate of the number that were 
involved in the attach only on Army installations and 1 believe it is 
a mere coincidence that the Navy has the same figure. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the figure is the same in both state- 
ments. Does that mean, then, that there were just exactly 105 planes 
that attacked the Army and just exactly 105 planes that attacked the 
Navy? 

Colonel Thielen. I am not prepared to say how many attacked 
the Navy, but our estimate is 105 aircraft attacking Army installa- 
tions only. 

Mr. ADtchell. We will give you later the Japanese story showing 
how many planes they sent. This is only confusion and guesswork, 
these figures that are given here. 

Colonel Thielen. It is purely an estimate. It is obtained by add- 
ing up the total number of aircraft reported by observers at the three 
Army fields attacked. It is entirely possible that there is considerable 
duplication, as no one was in a position to observe more 

than one airfield at a time. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I had this figure. I had just assumed 
from what I heard you both say that there were 105 Japanese planes 
engaged in the attack and I had assumed that that was the total num- 
ber of Japanese planes. 

Colonel Thielen. As I say, the Army considers that 105 aircraft 
attacked Arn^ installations. 

The Vice Chairman. What do you have to say about that. Ad- 
miral ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have the same thing, Mr. Cooper. The figure 
of 105 is just an estimate. 

The Vice Chairman. I understood that. 

Admiral Inglis. It is just impossible to arrive at a precise figure 
because, as you know, there was a great deal of confusion at that time 
and this is just the best that we can make of the reports that we have 
and the estimate is 105 planes engaged in the attacks against naval 
shms and naval shore installations. 

You remember that in answer to your question I tried to bring out 
that these were Navy figures. These presentations that the colonel 
and I have been making were made up separately. There is no, if I 
may use the term, collusion between us except insofar as we have 
arranged for certain portions [ 14 ^] of the presentation to go 
to the Army side and then certain portions to go to the Navy side, but 
we have not tried to reconcile our figures. 

The Vice Chairman. It had not occurred to me, Admiral, that 
there was any collusion but I was rather in the position of hoping to 
congratulate you gentlemen if the Army’s estimate of the number of 
Jap planes and the Navy’s estimate of the number of Jap planes hap- 
pened to be the same. I thought you were doing remarkably good 
estimating if you were both estimating the same. 

Admiral Inglis. I am afraid in aU modesty I will have to admit 
that that is a pure coincidence. 

The Vice Chairman. What I was trying to find out was how many 
Jap planes were attacking us. 
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Admiral Inglis. As Mr. Mitchell has said, Mr. Cooper, a later pr^- 
entation will give the Japanese side of the story and I think we will 
get much more accurate figures from that. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. I was hoping to ascertain, so far 
as you could tell us, the number of Jap planes that were attacking us. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And the strength of the United States air- 
craft in Hawaii at that time, combat planes that might have been 
used in meeting or repelling that attack. 

Amniral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That is what I was hoping to get. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. I think you have the whole figure. It is 
70 in the case of the Navy. 

The Vice Chairman. Seventy in the case of the Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir, and our best estimate of the Japanese 
planes that were making the attack, that is. from the American point 
of view, without the Japanese intelligence before us, was 105 against 
naval targets. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, let me see if I can get some help from 
you. Colonel. 

Colonel Thielen. I would like to point out first that no aircraft 
were armed and equipped for combat against these Japanese, but of 
the pursuit aircraft in commission on Oahu at the time of the attack 
we had 94 pursuit aircraft before the attack and 53 after the attack. 

TTie Vice Chairman. Ninety-four before the attack? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And your total number was what. Admiral? 

Admiral Inglis. My total was 52 shore-based planes, plus the 18 
from the Enterprise, making 70. 

The Vice Chairman. That is 164 for the Army and Navy. 

A question to both of you gentlemen. Are you prepared to 
[10] give us some estimate of the number of Japanese planes that 
attacked both Army and Navy installations? 

Admiral Inglis. The only way I could answer that would be to add 
Colonel Thielen’s figures to mine and that would be 210, but there 
again, Mr. Cooper, we must qualifv that by saying that some of these 
reports have been duplicated. Perhaps the same plane attacked both a 
Navy ship and an Army air station. 

[150] The Vice Chairman. I can well understand that. I 
would expect that to be the best pruess. 

Admiral Inglis. I would say the best estimate we can come out with 
would be 210. 

The Chairman. Senator George would like to ask a question. 

Senator George. Admiral, I believe you stated this morning that 
United States shipping along the northern route had been discon- 
tinued as of November 25, 1941 ; is that correct? 

Admiral Inglis. That is corr^t, sir. 

Senator George. Did you assign any reason for that order for dis- 
continuing the shipping on that route? 

Admiral Inglis. This presentation that we have made has omitted 
all reference to any reasons for action taken. 

Senator George. I merely wanted to get clear in my mind what you 
said. You did not assign any reasons? 

Admiral Inglis. I did not; no, sir. 
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The Chairman. All right, Senator Lucas. 

Senator LtrOAS. Admiral, in the earlier part of your testimony 
you gave to the committee some facts with respect to the reconnais- 
sance planes which took off on the morning of December 7. 1 am not 
sure that I thoroughly understood just 'vmy the delay existed there, 
or whether the evidence, or the records of the Navy disclose the reason 
for that hour’s delay of these planes taking off for reconnaissance work. 

Admiral Ingus. That, as I recall it, was the case of the 
planes taking oflP from Midway—— 

Senator Lucas. No ; not from Midway. 

Admiral InglIs. You remember. Senator Lucas, I corrected that 
word “sunrise” to make it read “dawn.” The plan was to have these 
planes take off at dawn, which is usually considered as 1 hour before 
sunrise. That was the standing order, that they were to take off at 
dawn, which was 6 : 27. 

However, these planes did not actually take off until about 6 : 40, 
which is even more than hour late. Those were the three patrol 
planes from Kaneohe air station. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. Are there any records which dis- 
close the reason for the delay in taking off? 

Admiral iNoLis. There again. Senator, in our presentation we have 
purposely avoided — — 

Senator Lucas (Interposing) . I am not asking for your conclusion, 
I am asking you whether or not you have discovered any records in 
the Navy Department giving or disclosing any reasons why these three 
reconnaissance planes were over an hour late in taking off on the dawn 
patrol. 

Admiral Inoias. No, sir; I do not know the reason. 

Senator Lucas. One other question with respect to those recon- 
naissance planes: Do the records disclose the distances that these 
reconnaissance planes covered on their usual dawn pa- 

trol flight? 

Admiral Inolis. Those patrol planes were described in the exhibit 
which is number— do you remember the zebra stripes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Item 10. 

Admiral Inglis. It^ 10. Item 10 in the Navy folder, you will 
find the horizontal stripes due south of Oahu. As I recall it that 
distance was 120 miles. 

Senator Lucas. 120 miles? 

Admiral Inglis. 120 miles. 

Senator Lucas. Now one other question. Do the records disclose 
as to how long that patrol had been in existence previous to Decem- 
ber 7? 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot answer that question, sir. I do not know 
whether they do or not. 

Senator Lucas. Will counsel please take these questions that I am 
asking and supply, if he can, the answer for the record? *■ 

You also discussed the sighting of the submarine at 8:60 in the 
morning on the morning of December 7. You also stated that the com- 
mander of that ship notified the comknander of the destroyer Ward 
that at 3 : 67 he had sighted the periscope of the submarine. 

It is my understanding of your testimony that the Ward [7^^] 
opened fire at 6 : 45 on that submarine, after sighting it at 6 : 40, and 


> See Hearings, Part 4, p. 1687 et seq. ; see also Part 11, p. 0484 et seq. 
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then the commander of the Trar<^ reported to the commanding officer 
at 6 : 54 that the submarine had been sunk. 

Now who was the commanding officer at that time ? 

Admiral Inglis. The name of the commanding officer of the Ward i 

Senator Lucas. Yes; the name of the commanding officer of the 
Ward — or, I mean the name of tlie commanding officer to whom the 
commander of the Ward reported. 

Admiral Inglis. The Ward sent the dispatch to the office of the com- 
mandant, Fourteenth Naval District. 

Senator Lucas. Who was in charge of it at that time ? 

Admiral Inous. The dispatch was delivered to the district duty 
officer, who was Lt. Comdr. Harold Kaminski. 

Senator Lucas. It was delivered to Lieutenant Commander Kamin- 
ski, but who was in charge of the Fourteenth Naval District at that 
time? 

Admiral Inglis. The commandant of the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict was Admiral Bloch. 

Senator Lucas. Do the records show where Admiral Bloch was at 
the time this message was delivered ? 

Admiral Inglis. To the best of my knowledge and belief, he was 
in his quarters. 

Senator Lucas. Do the records show whether or not he 
was notified by Lieutenant Commander Kaminski with respect to the 
sinking of this submarine ? 

Admiral Inous. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

Senator Lucas. Do the records show whom Kaminski — or whatever 
his name is — ^notified about the sinking? 

Admiral Inglis. Kaminski was notified and he in turn passed the 
message to the headquarters of the commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Who received that message at the headquarters? 

Admiral Ingus. I haven’t got that information. I can get it for 

yo’i- 

Senator Lucas. I wish you would get it. Admiral Kimmel, of 
course, was the gentleman in charge qf the fleet at that time. 

Admiral Inous. Admiral Kimmel was commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet and the Pacific Fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Does the record show whether or not Admiral Kim- 
mel received the message at any time before the attack ? 

Admiral Inous. I cannot answer that question either, sir. 

Senator Lucas. According to your testimony the attack took place 
at 7: 56. 

Admiral Inous. That is correct, sir. 

[755] Senator Lucas. The submarine was sunk by the Ward at 
6 : 54. I should like to know whether or not, during that hour’s time. 
Admiral Bloch or Admiral Kimmel received any direct notice of the 
sinking of that submarine. 

Now of course we will ask the officer who made the report on the 
sinking of the submarine to have it with him in the morning, to see 
what importance was attached to the sinking of this submarine, as far 
as the attack on Pearl Harbor is concerned. 

Admiral Inous. Senator, I would not expect that any of those 
authorities or officials would have received the report that the sub- 
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marine had been sunk, because the report of the "Ward was “We have 
attacked” 

Senator Lucas. Whatever the report was — do not care for the 
report itself, but whatever the report was that went in. 

Admiral Inglis. I will get that information for you. 

Senator Lucas. I want to know why it happened, and if they made 
a report on it, and whatever the report is, and to whom it went, and 
especially would I like to know at what time — if there is any time — 
that Admiral Bloch and Admiral Kimmel received that report. 

Admiral Inglis. We will get that information and insert it in the 
record, if it is available.^ 

Senator Lucas. One other question and then I will be 
through. 

When you say that the Fourteenth Naval District was under the 
commander in chief, you mean the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir; Admiral Kimmel. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

The Chaibhan. Congressman Clark. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman, before 
you go to Congressman Clark? 

Do the records disclose as to whether or not those on patrol duty 
around Pearl Harbor looking for submarines discovered at any time 
previous to the morning of December 7 anything that would direct 
their attention that submarines were in that area previous to the morn- 
ing of December 7 ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; the records on that subject are. completely 
negative. 

Senator Lucas. That is, up to that time, up to the morning of 
December 7, as far as the record is concerned, there is no record that 
shows that there was any danger from the standpoint of looking for 
submarines, or a submarine attack, even though they were on guard 
and the boys were looking for submarines? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, to the best of my knowledge. 

[J57] Senator Lucas. That is all. Admiral Inglis. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Admiral, you showed a diagram this morning on the 
extent of the plane patrol. The impression I gained was the extent 
of the patrol ipimediately after the attack is shown in red. 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Would you mind having that map put back? 

Admiral Inglis. Commander Biard, will you put up the chart show- 
ing the patrols. 

Mr. Clark. Now what I was trying to get clear in my own mind, if 
the red diagram there shows the extent of the patrols by the planes 
around Pearl Harbor subsequent to the attack — is that right? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Is that a larger or a smaller area of patrol than had 
been the case immediately prior to the attack ? 

(The roll call buzzer sounded.) 

The Chairman. I might say to the committee that that is a roll- 
call vote in the Senate on the substitute offered by Senator Byrd to 
the amendment offered by Senator Donnell to the reorganization bill. 


' See Hearing, Part 11, p. 5298. 
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The ooimnittee has been excused from attendance during the hearing 
here. 

Senator Ferguson. Without waiving my right to examine the 
[ 168 ] witness, might I be excused just long enough to vote on that ? 

I think it is an important matter. 

The Chairman. Yes, if the Senator wishes to, and if any other Sena- 
tors wish to vote I thinlc they may also be excused. 

Senator Lucas. I am willing to give you one vote here. 

The Chairman. What is the wish of the committee? 

Senator Brewster. I am willing to stay here and allow Senator 
Ferguson to go. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a very important vote. That is the only 
reason why I ask to be excused.* 

The Chairman. The Senator may be excused. The Chair will 
ask the Vice Chairman to take the Cnair while he goes and votes. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please re in order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. You have my question. 

Admiral Incus. I believe your question was : Did the patrol whicli 
was ordered immediately after the attack cover a greater area than 
that which had normally been covered before the attack? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Admiral Ingus. To the best of my knowledge, the answer to that 
question is “yes.” 

Mr. CiARK. Now you gave us a very graphic picture of Pearl Harbor, 
and the military establishment there, including [ 169 ] every- 
thing on the airport and so forth. I am interested to know, and I as- 
sume you would be the proper witness to ask, how that establishment 
on the Hawaiian Islands, the military establishment, compares with 
any other ba.se or military establishment we may have had in the Pacific 
area at that time, including the Philippine Islands, as to size and 
.strength and equipment, and munitions of war. 

Admiral Inglis. You wish me to compare Hawaii with any other 
United States ba.se or establishment, military installation? 

Mr. Clark. In the Pacific area. 

Admiral Ingus. In the Pacific area? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ingus. Of course that perhaps is a matter of opinion, but 
my opinion is that it was by far the strongest United States case in the 
Pacinc area. 

Mr. Clark. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewstei'. 

Senator Brewster. I will waive questions at this time. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy, of Penn^lvania. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral, in answer to Mr. Clark’s question as to 
whether or not the patrol afterward, after the attack, was larger than 
before, your answer was, in your opinion, “yes.” 

Isn’t it true that the black lines indicate the patrol before and the red, 
which includes the area of the black, was [ 160 ] afterward, and 
therefore the necessity much larger than it was ^fore? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now then, it is my understanding that you 
and Colonel Thielen are prepared only to discuss the details of the 
attack and not to go into the whys and wherefores. 
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Admiral Inglis. That is cori^t, sir, speaking for myself. 

Colonel Thielen. I concur in that. 

Mr. MtrRPHY. I would like to know from someone in the Navy, and I 
assume vou are not the one, I would like to record to show that I want to 
know whether or not there was any inspection order within a week prior 
to Pearl Harbor, the effect of which would be to put the ships out of 
commission. 

One member of the committee has intimated that such an inspection 
was ordered. I would like to meet it squarely just as soon as we 
possibly can. 

Admiral Ingus. I cannot answer that question, but perhaps I can 
throw a little light on your inquiryj and that is this, that a careful study 
of the damage sustained by the ships art Pearl Harbor on that day was 
made by some competent omcers in the Bureau of Ships, and as a result 
of that study they concluded that the California was the only ship 
where the opening of the compartments had any effect or was m any 
way a contributing factor to the damage suffered by the ship. 

fjdj] Mr. Mtjrpht. Now then, so far as the other ships are 
concerned, they were not under a condition of inspection that would 
call for open compartments and other conditions that would disable 
them in case of combat ; is that right 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir ; I did not intend to give that impression in 
my answer. I do not know the answer to that specific Question. All I 
can say is any opening did not contribute to the spread of the damage 
or the flooding of the diips, except on the GcMfomia. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. May I indicate to counsel on the record, and to the 
Navy, that I hope some witness will be called who will be able to give 
any details of what inspection, if any, was ordered within a week of 
December 7 ; what effect, if any, that had on the ships on the morning 
of December 7, 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would say, Mr. Congressman, that we are hard at 
work on that now. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. We haven’t the story here today because we haven’t 
gotten to the bottom of it. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. We are cutting out of this statement anything that 
has not been definitely established. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. That very point is under inquiry now. 

We have some information about it, but it is not complete.’ 

Mr. Mtjrpht. My next question. Admiral, is that in your exhibit you 
have given a list of the ships that were sunk, damaged, and capsized. 
That was Exhibit No. 17. 

Admiral Ingus. That is item 16. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Item 15._ That contains a list of battleships, light 
cruisers, destroyere^ repair ships, mine layers, seaplane tenders, and 
miscellaneous auxiharies. 

The Navy did make a public statement, did they not, through Secre- 
tary Knox, within a few days subsequent to December 7, 1941, as to the 
damage to ships at Pearl Harbor, including those sunk and those 
damaged? 


1 See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5347, for all communications on tbe subject of water-tight 
integrity of vessels at Pearl Harbor. 
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Admiral Inglis. I belieye that is correct, sir. 

Mr. MtTHPHT. I would like to have some witness from the Navy 
testify on the record as to how the list given today compares with the 
public notice given immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Inqus. I will have to get that for you, sir, and insert it in 
the record.* 

Mr. Mubthy. The next thing 1 would like to ask. Admiral, and 
1 would like to ask of you. Colonel Thielen, and that is what recon- 
naissance was ordered by Admiral Kimmel or by General Short sub- 
sequent to the messages received by them on November 27 down to 
and including December 7, 1941, and I assume that 

neither of you are prepared to answer those questions at the present 
time. 

Admiral Inous. I cannot answer. 

Colonel THisnEN. I cannot give a definitive answer, I can only 
point out the condition of alert ^at was placed in effect at that time, 
which did not envisage the possibility of attack from without. 

Mr. MrrKPHT. I would like to have a specific answer. In addition 
to the fact that alert No. 1 as to sabotage was ordered, I would like 
to have a specific answer as to what reconnaissance, if any, was ordered 
by the Navy and Army immediately subsequent to November 27 and 
prior to the morning of December 7, 1941. 

Mr. MrrcaxUi. We have other witnesses that are going to be 
brought on that will cover that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Muhphy. All right. Now then, the two figures of 105, they, 
of course, would make 210, but neither of you, as I take it, would 
attempt to say that the planes that were used in the Army attack 
were not also used in the^avy attack? 

Admiral Ingus. Speaking for myself, I see no way of unscrambling 
those figures. 

[i^4] The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson would be next 
but he has been temporarily excused. Mr. Gearhart, of California. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Inglis 

The Vice Chairman. Here is Senator Ferguson. He is your turn, 
Senator Ferguson. Will you defer, Mr. Geaniart? 

Mr. Gearhart. I defer. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Fergu^n. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, can I inquire as to when you first 
knew that you were to be the witness to give these facts ? 

Admiral Inglis. At 3 o’clock last Friday afternoon, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And up to that time, what did you have to do 
with assembling the facts? Up until 3 o’clock Friday, what did you 
have to do in rmation to assembling the facts? 

Admiral Inglis. As Acting Chief of Naval Intelligence, my ofiicers 
had been engaged for perhaps a week before that in getting up this 
presentation. 

Senator Ferguson. From whom did you get your instructions as 
to what was desired by the committee? 

Admiral Inglis. The instructions were relayed to us through the 
Judge Advocate General’s office. 

Senator Ferguson. Are they in writing? 

Admiral Inglis. Are they what, sir? 

* See Hearings, Part 6, p. 2674 for a table submitted by the Navy Department showing 
a ''Comparison of actual damage snlfered by the fleet at Pearl Harbor and that stated in 
the report that was released by Secretary Knox on 15 December 1941." 
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Senator Ferguson. Are they in writing? 

Admiral Inglis. I believe not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the instructions you were given 
by the Judge Advocate General’s office? 

Admiral Inglis. The instructions were to be prepared to make a 
presentation before the committee of the factual evidence concerning 
the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you instructed to give no conclusions, 
or no orders? 

Admiral Inglis. Those instructions evolved in the course of time. 
I don’t believe that they were specifically stated in that form when 
the instructions were first passed along to us. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get the instructions not to 
draw any conclusions or not to give any orders; that is, to cite any 
orders? 

Admiral Inglis. We were given an outline of the subjects which 
were to be covered. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the outline? Was it in 
writing? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to read it off, sir? 

\_ 166 '] Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. It is two pages. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the same outline we gave the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I see it? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

(A copy was handed to Senator I’erguson.) 

Admiral Inglis. The Senator may keep that copy if he wishes. 

Senator Ferguson. You have others? 

Admiral Ingus. Y^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who selected you. Admiral, to be the spokes- 
man? 

Admiral Ingus. The Vice Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Edwards, gave me the directive. 

Senator Ferguson. Can I inquire from the colonel as to when he 
first learned that he was to be a witness ? 

Colonel Theelen. I didn’t receive positive information until just 
before the past week end, Friday or Saturday. I had been told be- 
fore that time that I might be called upon to actually present tiie 
story. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when did you fimt know that you were 
to present the story? 

Colonel Thielen. As I say, I was informed positively [7^7] 
on Friday or Saturda^ast. 

Senator Ferguson. Who drew up your presentation ? 

Colonel Thielen. I belong to a section of tlie Operations Division, 
War Department General Staff, which is continuously engaged in 
research of this type, in examination of after-action reports, and 
other such first sources, to prepare digests similar to this. We work 
together. We have a procedure whereby a number of researchers, 
both officers and enlisted personnel, are given their task, and the 
material is assembled and edited. 

Senator Ferguson. When was your report assembled ? 

Colonel Thielen. The first draft, a week or 6 days ago. 
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Senator FEROtrsoN. A week or 6 days ago. When did you 6rst 
furnish counsel of the committee with a copy of your draft? 

Colonel Thielen. No such copy has been furnished to this time, to 

the best of my knowledge. . , . , . j - 1 

Senator Ferguson. TJp until the present time. Admiral, when dm 
you first furnish the committee or any counsel with a copy of your 

draft? 

Admiral Tnous. I beg pardon? 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first furnish the committee or 
counsel with a copy of your draft? . 

[168] Admiral Inglis. I don’t believe I have given the counsel 
a copy of the draft. I have given the committee, I mean the coim^l, 
copies of the exhibits, but as far as I know, not of tbe draft of this 

script. , , ..x » 

Senator Ferguson. Of what you read to the committee 5 

Admiral Ingus. I don’t believe so ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I noticed one conclusion that you drew, and that 
was in relation to the radar, that the man was practicing after ( 

o^clock« • 

Admiral Inglis. No; that was the Army. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, will you give us what information you 

have on that? . 

Colonel Thielen. Would the Senator care to have me repeat the 

"^sJnator Ferguson. No; I don’t want the story repeated. I would 
like to have what information was given to you that he was actually 

practicing. Who told you that? . 

Colonel Thiei,en. You mean my sources on that, sir ? This copy is 
documented. The fact that these two enlisted men picked up an in- 
dication of hostile aircraft by radar at 7: 02 a. m. on the nmrning of 
December 7 comes from the Roberts report, page 116, affidavit of 

Private McDonald. , ,, , ri/joi 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that you examined [7 J 

the Roberts report in order that you might give us this summary . 
Colonel Thielen. That is correct. . 

Senator Ferguson. What other reports did you examine. 

Colonel Thielen. I have a rather long list here. Senator. I did imt 
examine that all personally. It so happens I did examine the Robe^ 
reoort personally. I examined the Grunert report personally, and 

There ie a list of 74 doeomente rriu* 
were examined by the various members of the section of which I am 

* ^Mtor Ferguson. Well, now, when you examin^ these various 
reports, were they in conflict with the reports on the items which you 
Vi *v n us? 

^^nell^iELEN. None came to my attention, sir. I was not look- 
ing for any conflicts. I was deliberately omitting any conflicts or 

controversial subjects from my report. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us if these -vntnesses te^ified in 
any other hearing brides the Roberts, as to whether or not this man 

'^*C<flo^d ^i^LEN. I^on’t believe I am the best witn^ on tha^ sir. 
I don’t know. I am not an authority on all of the various reports. 
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[77<?] Senator Feboxtson. Why would yott give us the conclusion 
out of the Roberts report when you know that that was a onrsoiy 
report? 

Colonel Thielen’. Because there is, apparently, no conflict, as far 
as our researchers were able to determine. 

Senator Febquson. You say there is no conflict at all on that ques- 
tion? 

Colonel Thielen. A^arently not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand your statement is 
hearsay on that? 

Colonel Thielen. Everything that 1 have said today is hearsay, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Ever 3 ^hing that you have said here today is 
hearsay? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct, and none of this material — was 
not present at Pearl Harbor, nor was I in the War Department on 
December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. How much comes out of the Roberts report on 
ElUott’s training? 

Colonel Thielen. On his training? 

Senator Ferguson. On Elliott bemg in training at that particular 
moment. 

Colonel Thielen. I believe merely the statement. 

^nator Ferguson. To whom did he telephone? 

[777] Colonel Thielen. I won’t say to whom Elliott telephoned. 
I will say, as I said in the script,that the telephone report was made 
by the Opana radar station to Lt. Kermit Tyler, the watch officer at the 
information center. Fort Shatter. 

Senator Ferguson. What was his title at that time? 

Colonel Thielen. He was known as the watch officer. 

Senator Ferguson. At what particular station? 

Cplonel Thielen. At the information center for the various radar 
stations. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how many people were present 
at that community center on that morning? 

Colonel Thieusn. No, sir; 1 do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Does the Roberts report show, or any other 
report that you examined? 

Colonel Thielen. I have no recollection of that being given. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether the Navy had a watch 
there at that time? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not either Tyler or 
Elliott, or the other man with Elliott knew that B-17’s were coming 
in that morning? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I don’t know what the extmt [77fl] 
of their knowledge was. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give us the exact plan of what was 
shown on the radar design plan? 

Colonel Thielen. It was a copy, as faithful as we could make it. 
It was not a mechanical reproduction. It was done by an artist. 
It was as good a copy as we could make of the so-oalled hbtorical 
plot. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you the original? 

Colonel Thielen. I have an originid. 
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Senator Feboxtson. Will you produce it for the committee? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

(The document was handed to Senator Ferguson.) 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know who made this original? 

Colonel Thielen. It is authenticated by an officer named Murphy. 

Senator Ferguson. Back to the Admiral, now. I have to keep 
skipping back and forth. 

Admiral, you said that about two-thirds of our fleet was in the 
Pacific; is that correct? 

Admiral Inolis. No, sir. I said that the numerical strength of the 
Pacific Fleet was two-thirds that of the Atlantic Fleet. The Pacific 
Fleet was smaller than the Atlantic Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. I beg your pardon. One third was [17S'\ 
in the Pacific and two-thirds in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Inous. No, sir. We stiU h-iven’t got our fractions right. 

Senator Ferguson. \Vhat is that? 

Admiral Inous. We still haven’t got our fractions right. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how many capital battleships were in the 
Atlantic? 

Admiral Inous. In the Atlantic Fleet were 6 battleships. In the 
Pacific Fleet were 9 battleships. Six in the Atlantic and 9 in the 
Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. And eight out of the nine were destroyed, or 
damaged? 

Admiral Inous. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How many were? 

Admiral Inous. Well, I have to distinguish between damaged and 
destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. How many were hit. Put it that way. 

Admiral Inous. Well, the Colorado^ of course, was the ninth one, 
and she was not present at Pearl Harbor. 

^nator Ferguson. Were all the others hit? 

Admiral Inous. All the others were hit to a greater or lesser degree. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there was only one battle^ip 
in the Pacific that was not hit! 

Admiral Inous. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how many battleships were in the Atlanitc ? 

Admiral Ingus. Six. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I read from Battle Report, Pearl Harbor 
to Coral Sea, which is supposed to be an official record, page 6 : 

In the Atlantic there were eight battleBhips. 

Reading from pasre 6. 

Admiral Ingus. I can’t recognize that book as being official. I have 
here a list of the specific ships 

Senator Ferguson. I read you the first part of this book : 

Notes on the background and writing of this book. When the authors of this 
book were directed b.v the Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox to begin a prepara- 
tion, a few months before bis death, the instructions were brief and to the 
point — 

indicating that he had something to do with the preparation of this 
Battle Report, and the Navy officers that wrote this book. 

It says : 

Prepared from official sources by Commander Walter Karlg, and Lt. Welbourn 
Kell^. 
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Admiral Inqlis. I personally still don’t recognize that as being oflS- 
cial, except what you have told me now, [i75] but, if I may. 
Senator Ferguson, I will read the list of ships that were in the At- 
lantic Fleet, and the list of those in the Pacific Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. In the Atlantic were the New York, the Idaho, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, ArJcansas, and Texas, 

In the Pacific, the Pennsylvania, California, West Virginia, Arizona, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Colorado, and Maryland. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the Secretary of the 
Navy Knox’s memorandum or report that he drew up or had drawn 
tip at the time of — after the incident? 

Admiral Inglis. You mean immediately after the attack? 

Senator Ferguson. No. Did you use anything from that report in 
inaking up your report here ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He gave a report at that time; did he not? 

Admiral Inglis. I read such a report in the newspapers. You mean 
about a month after Pearl Harbor ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Didn’t you try to get that as a part of 
your source ? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, I am not too familiar with the sources that 
were used by my researchers, but I don’t [77d] believe that was 
used. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether the report the President 
used sometime after was used in making up this report? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not familiar wim the President’s report. 

Senator Ferguson. How are we going to check the accuracy of this 
report? 

Admiral Inglis. All I can is that my presentation was made from 
the official reports, not those that were prepared for the President, 
but from the original reports of the Roberts inquiry, and the Murfin 
board inquiry, and documents of that nature. Wherever possible, they 
were documents that contained sworn testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. How many battleships did we have in December 
1941? 

Admiral Inglis. Fiftwn, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Fifteen ? 

Admiral Ingus. Fifteen that were attached to the Fleets. There 
were two or three that had just been completed, or were on their 
shake-down duty. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were they ? 

Admiral Inglis. It is my recollection that the Washington and New 
Mexico were on shake-down duty in the Atlantic. One 

of those ship^ I am sure, from personal observation was in the navy 
yard at New York — ^Brooklyn. 

Senator Ferguson. Two of those then were in the Atlantic even 
though on shake-down duty? 

A&iiral Inglis. That probably accounts for the discrepancy be- 
tween the six and eight. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that this book was a little 
more accurate than your figures. 

Admiral Inglis. That would indicate my figures contain the num- 
lier of ships attached to the Atlantic Fleet and the number attached to 
the Pacific Fleet. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know how long after the attack came 
at Pearl Harbor, it came at the Philippines? Will you name the 
attacks that w’ere had by the Japs on the date of the 7th, or if 
it was across the international date line, on the 8th, and give us 
the hours of those attacks? 

Admiral Incus. I have confined my studies to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the Hawaiian Islands. 1 can get that information for 
you. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you get us that? Get us the hours of 
the attacks. 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir.* 

Senator I’erguson. Now, have you any knowledge of what recon- 
naissance there was on or about December 1, from Pearl [775] 
to Johnston to Midway? 

Admiral Incus. No, sir; I have nothing earlier than December 6 
readily at hand. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know that on or about the 3d that 
there was some reconnaissance from Wake to Midway to Pearl, ar- 
riving on the 6th? 

A(fiairal Incus. No, sir; I have no information readily at hand 
earlier than the 6tli of December. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know each flight was with at least 
1 squadron and 12 PBY’s? 

Admiral Incus. No, sir. I have no information readily at hand 
earlier than the 6th of December. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 5th or 6th, did the Lexington proceed 
to Pearl from Midway? 

Admiral Incus. The Lexington was en route to Midway from 
Pearl. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Who was in charge of the LexingtonX 

Admiral Incus. The Lexington was in a task group commanded 
by Admiral Newton. 

Senator Ferguson. What did Halsey have charge of — Admiral 
Halsey? 

Admiral Incus. Just a minute, sir. I want to be sure I have got 
those correct. 

[179\ Senator Ferguson. Did he have the Enterprise? 

Admiral Incus. The Lexington group was under Admiral Newton. 

Senator Ferguson. It was going from Pearl to what? Midway? 

Admiral Incus. It was going from Pearl to Midway with a squad- 
ron of Marine Corps scout bombers. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether they did any recon- 
naissance? 

Admiral Incus. I understand because of the additional Marine 
Corps planes on board, the flight deck was so cluttered that they 
weren’t able to launch any. 

Senator Ferguson. So there was no reconnaissance from that? 

Admiral Incus. Not from the Lexington. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there from the EnterpriseX 


> A table showing **Time of Jap attacks in the Pacific 7 and 
bj the Nary Department, appears in Hearings, Part 6, p. 2675. 


8 December 1941, supplied 


79716 — 46 — pt. 1 8 
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Admiral Inolis. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What reconnaissance was there from the En- 
terpriaef 

Admiral Inolis. As given in the presentation, the Enterprise 
launched a squadron of 18 planes to scout through a sector of 110° 
immediately forward of the ship's course to a distance of 150 miles. 

[180^ Senator Ferguson. How far south would that be of the 
line where the Jap planes were supposed to have been? 

Admiral Inolis. The Japs what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Planes; the carriers of the Japs. 

Admiral Inglis. You mean the carriers? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. How far would this reconnaissance be 
south of that? 

Admiral Inolis. That will come out in the Japanese presentation, 
but I would say about 200 miles, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. About 200 miles. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever read the article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Lieutenant Richardson about his orders? 

Admiral Inolis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. From the Enterprise ? 

Admiral Inolis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know anything about those orders ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what caused the delay in having 
the planes leave the ground on the various occasions that you have 
mentioned, that they were an hour or two late, tliey were also late at 
Midway? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir ; I do not know the reason. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you look it up or try to find out? 

Admiral Inglis. I didn’t personally. Perhaps some of my research- 
ers may have. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether any transports left our 
west coast on the 6th? 

Admiral Inglis. In answer to that question — whether they left the 
West coast of the United States ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether one had left and came 
back because of the assault on Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have no positive knowledge of that. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you find out? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir.’ 

Senator Ferguson. Senator George asked you about why the traffic 
was diverted from the north route. Have you that data or did you ever 
see it? 

Admiral Inglis. I haven’t got it ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. From whom did you get your information that it 
was diverted on the 25th ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have got the source right here, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the source? 

* See Hearings, Part 4, p. 1680, for a report, dated Dec. 13, 1945, from the Na^y Depart- 
ment showing the recall of merchant ships to the West Coast, by names of ships, dates 
thoy sailed, and dates they returned. 
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Admiral Inqlis. Yes, sir. That was a dispatch from the Chief of 
Naval Operations dated November 25, 1941. 

[ISS] Senator Febguson. I didn’t hear you. 

Admiral Incus. That source is a dispatch originated by the Chief 
of Naval Operations on the 25th of November 1941, carrying the 
reference number 252203. 

Senator Ferguson. That was Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Ingus. Admiral Stark was the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions at that time ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That came out in Washington; is that true? 

Admiral Ingus. That is true. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether a c^y of that was ever 
sent to the admiral in charge of the Fourteenth District? 

Admiral Ingus. I am practically certain that it was addressed to 
him among others, but I am not positive of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you the order with you ? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get me the order? 

Admiral Ingus. I will, sir.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you use that in your report and not 
bring us the order? 

Admiral Ingus. The material from which this presentation was 
made is tremendously bulky. I haven’t got it all here. 

Senator Ferguson, Who determined to put that in ? 

Admiral Ingus. Who determined what? 

[J8S} Senator Ferguson. Who determined to put that item in 
the report? 

Admiral Ingus. That was presented to me by the researchers and 
I made the decision to include it in the presentation. I felt that it 
was quite pertinent. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know who gave the order for the B-17’s 
to leave Hamilton Field, San Francisco? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir ; I do not know. That is an Army activity. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back to the colonel, do you know who 
gave the orders for the B-I7e to leave Hamilton Field, Colonel ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you look into that? 

Lionel Thielen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when the orders were given? 

Lionel Thielen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what time they left? 

Colonel Thielen. Yw. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What time? 

Colonel Thielen. At 9 : 30 p. m., 6th December, San Francisco time. 

Senator Ferguson. And what field were they destined for? 

Lionel Thielen. They were destined for the Philippines [75’^] 
by way of Oahu. 

Senator Ferguson. What was their destination at the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Colonel Thielen. I could only guess that it would be Hickam Field, 
the biggest field, a bomber field, and therefore suitable for Bl7’s. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they equipped with radio? 

’The dispatch, 'subsequently admitted to the record as “Bzhlbit No. 8/' was read into 
the record ; aee p. 82, Infra. 
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Colonel Thielen. I can’t answer that definitely. Presumably they 
were. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any information that they had been 
in touch with any radio station on the islands prior to the flight of 
Japs coming in? 

Colonel Thielen. I have only the negative information that they 
flew without contact with Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they flying blind or without contact? 

Colonel TunXEN. Ajoparently they were, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you Imow why? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why they were unarmed at that 
time? 

Colonel Thielen. They were being ferried to the Philippines. 
They were not on a combat mission. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand from that that [ 186 '\ all 
planes not on combat missions are unarmed ? Have you any personal 
knowledge of that, Colonel? 

Colonel Thiei^en. That is a rather broad ^neralization, sir. A 
state of war did not exist at the time of their departure. They were 
on a ferrying mission. In time of peace it would be normal for them 
to be unarmed. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you why it was that on the ErUerpruse 
that, as the lieutenant says, they had war orders? 

Colonel Thielen. I have no knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. That was just 200 miles west of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Can you tell why the B-l7’s didn’t have any orders and 
those from the Enterprise did have orders ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson, Will you look that up and try to find out? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe that is outside my scope, but I will be 
glad to do it.* 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean that you are limited in what 
information you will be able to get for the committee? 

Colonel Thhxen. I have not been designated by the War Depart- 
ment to coordinate all witnesses who are to appear before the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not asking you that. I am asking you to 
get that particular order, if you can, why one didn’t {.iSGI have 
and one did have. 

Colonel Thielen. Veir well, I will make an effort to get that order. 

Mr. Mitchell. I might say we have witnesses on the list for all 
these things. 

The Chairman. We have reached the hour of 4 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. I have considerable more, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think, in view of the fact that we cannot finish 
with these witnesses this afternoon, we might as well recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, I have something for each member of the 
committee before we break up. 

(Documents were handed to the committee.) 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committees recessed until JO a. m., Fri- 
day, November 16, 1945.) 


. J 


> See Hearlngi, Part 11, p. 5298-0294. 
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L/^J PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1045 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation of 

THE Peari, Harbor Attack, 

'W ashingtoiu, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators BarUey (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson; and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Muiphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

^e Chair imderstands that counsel wishes to make a brief observa- 
tion before we proceed with the further examination. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, there is a little confusion in regard, 
I think, to these requests of witnesses to produce information and 
documents. 

Now, Admiral Inglis and Colonel Thielen had a special job to do, 
simply to prepare a narrative statement compiled from records of the 
Departments. We have a liaison staff, as the committee knows, whose 
job it is to respond to every request from the committee or counsel 
for doaiments, andj of course, it is a little confusing to a witness 
who isn’t on that liaison staff to be asked to produce something. 

Counsel is delighted to have the members of the committee state 
in the open hearings here anything they want produced, but we 
would like to have it understood that when a request of that kind 
is made for information to the Navy, for instance, that the people 
that have been set apart by the Secretary of the Navy to respond to 
those requests are the ones supposed to dig it up. 

For instance. Admiral Inglis has the custody of these records and 
all he could do would be to pass it on to the secretary of the staff. 

So we would like to have it understood that when a member of 
the committee makes a request while the witness is testify- 
ing, a request to have matters produced, why, we will have to channel 
it throu^ the liaison staff, because the witness isn’t in that category. 
If he is, all right. If hei has personal custody of that document. 

I am not suggesting that the committee not make requests but I 
want them to understand that to avoid confusion it will have to be 
handled that way. 
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The Chairman. In other words, any requests made of these wit- 
nesses will be 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a request to the Navy Department. 

The Chairman, The documents will be furnished but it will be 
furnished by the staff that is charged with looking up the documents? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. The witness will have to turn the request 
over to the proper people in the respective Departments. 

The Chairman. The main object is to get the documents. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is no diflSculty about that. Simply the witness 
is sometimes embarrassed a little bit in being asked to produce things 
personally. 

Among the things asked for yesterday which we have already been 
able to obtain, one of the members of the committee requested a copy 
of the order which routed shipping to the south. We have already 
obtained that and I will read it into the record to have it out of the 
way, if it is agreeable. 

ilOff] This is a dispatch dated November 25, 1941, from the Chief 
of Naval Operations. The commander to whom it was directed for 
action is the commander of the Twelfth Naval District. I understand 
that is San Francisco. Copies were sent to four commanders. The 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, the commander in chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet, the commander of the Fourteenth Naval District — 
that is at Honolulu — and the commander of the Sixteenth Naval Dis- 
trict. I understand that is at Manila. 

And the dispatch reads in this way : 

Route all trans-Paciflc shipping through Torres Straits. The conunander in 
ciiief , Pacific Fleet ; commander in chief Asiatic Fleet, providing necessary escort, 
Refer your dispatch 230258. 

It is marked “Top Secret” in purple. Certified to be a true copy by 
Ralph W. Lundberg, lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Gearhart. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Mitchell. November 25, 1941. 

The Chairman. The Chief of Naval Operations at that time was 
Admiral Stark? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

The Chairman. And who was the commander in the Twelfth Naval 
District at San Francisco, does the record show ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It doesn’t. 

Admiral Inglis. I think it was Admiral Greenslade. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I have the exhibit? 
[191'] I requested it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Do you want it offered in evidence? 

Senator Ferguson. I will offer it in evidence after I have identified 
it with the witness. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. 
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TESTIMONT OF BEAB ADH. T. B. IBOUS ABB COL. BEBBABB 

THIELEB (Besnmed) 

Sentor Ferguson, Admiral, this exhibit which has just been read — 

Route all trans-Paclflc shipping through Torres Straits, Cincpac and Olncaf 
provide necessary escort, refer your dispatch 230258 — 

when did you first see that? 

Admiral Inolis. The dispatch you have in your hands ? 

Senator Ferguson, Yes. 

[J&2] Admiral Inglis. I first saw that piece of paper this morn- 
ing at about 9 : 30. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you see to give us the information 
yesterday ? 

Admiral Inglis. The information that I gave you yesterd^ was 
from a brief or script which was prepared by my research staff with 
the notation that that dispatch that you have in your hand was the 
source. 

Senator Ferguson. You had your staff go over the files? 

Admiral Ingus. Ye^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Did any counsel sit with you to prepare your 
script? 

Admiral Ingus. I have no personal counsel. Is that what you 
mean? 

Senator Ferguson. I am not figuring that you^rsonally are inter- 
ested here. You are acting as an admiral of the Navy. 

Admiral Ingus. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. As an admiral, did you have any counsel with 
you? 

Admiral Ingl^. The Judge Advocate General’s oflSce had repre- 
sentatives at various times when we were going over this script. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the committee have a counsel 
member present? 

Admiral Ingus. On one or two occasions the script was discussed 
with the committee counsel. 

Senator Ferguson. With whom did you discuss it? 

Admiral Ingus. With Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gesell. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they see this exhibit? 

Admiral Ingus. Not until this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Not until this morning. Do you know why it 
was not delivered to the committee before? 

Admiral Ingus. I do not, sir. It wasn’t asked for. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do I understand they only get what thev 
ask for? 

Admiral Ingus. I am afraid I can’t answer that. I was only given 
a specific job, Senator Ferguson. I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see these instructions? 

Story of the actual attack and Japanese plans will be presented by an Army 
and a Navy ofiScer who will summarize all available data. The summary wiil 
be prepared under the direction of counsel along the lines suggested by the fol- 
lowing outline. Care will be taken to avoid all matters of opinion and question 
of Individual responsibility. 
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Admiral Inglis. I did not see that paper. 

Senator Ferouson. Did you ever see tnat ? 

[J94] Admiral Inglis. I did not see that paper. I did have an 
outline, and I was told pretty much the gist of the material you have 
just read, but it was given to me verbally. 

Senator Ferguson. In preparing the conclusions that you prepared, 
did you furnish to the committee the data upon which it was founded ? 
For instance, you gave the substance of uiis message. You said it 
was routed, but you didn’t give the committee the exhibit. Do you 
know whj they were not furnished with the exhibits so that the com- 
mittee might draw the conclusion? 

Admiral Inglis. I didn’t feel that that was part of my function. 

Senator Ferguson. What was your function? 

Admiral Ingus. My function was to prepare a pr^ntation for this 
committee, giving the facts that were not controversial, and were sub- 
stantiated rather conclusively, in my opinion, by the documents we 
had available in the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now, were you to furnish the documents, 
or just the narrative form? 

Admiral Inglis. I personally was furnished with a narrative pre- 
pared by my researchers. In certain cases I asked them to produce 
the source of the data for my own inspection. Also we produced the 
folder which has been [^95] called the Navy folder, in the 
white cover, and which does contain certain factual material, but that 
again has been digested from the basic documents. 

[JdS] Senator Ferguson. You furnished me yesterday a blue 
sheet with information ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is the outline. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And that differs somewhat from the one 
that was handed to the committee by the counsel? 

Admiral Inglis. That outline was subject to modification from time 
to time as we worked up this presentation. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, who modified it? 

Admiral Inglis. I would say it was probably a joint effort. The 
Judge Advocate General and I might have had a little something to 
do with it. We collaborated with the Army in arranging the sequence 
of presenti^ the various items. 

Senator Ferguson. How many times did you confer with Mr. 
MitcheU? 

Admiral Inglis. I would say three; three times. 

Senator Ferguson. And how many with Mr. Gesell? 

Admiral Inglis. About the same number of times. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they change anything that you had in your 
exhibit? 

Admiral Inglis. They did not change anything. They suggested 
a few changes. 

Senator Ferguson. What did they suggest? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, wherever there was anything that was con- 
troversial or that might have been interpreted— 
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\_197\ Senator Ferguson. Tell us some of the things that they 
took out. 

Admiral Inglis. They did not take out anything, Senator Ferguson, 
I want to make that quite clear. They only suggested that 

Senator Ferguson. All right, what did they suggest that you take 
out? 

Admiral Inglis. There was one paragraph, for example, that I 
remember that I had in suggesting that the country as a whole was not 
unified just before Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, who told you that? 

Admiral Inglis. That was my own opinion and, therefore, I agreed 
that it was not proper to put in the presentation. There were some 
other items. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you talked over with anyone the fact that 
you wanted to put that in ? 

Admiral Inglis. I talked it over with my staff ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And who was your staff? 

Admiral Inglis. Captain Davis, Captain Phelan and Commander 
Hindmarsh and a number of others. 

^nator Ferguson. How did that happen to come into this question 
of what actually happened at Pearl Harbor? Were you trying to fix 
responsibility? 

fiSlSj Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, why would you suggest even putting 
in that the people were not prepared ? 

Admiral Inglis. I thought that it might give a little background 
that would be good for the 

Senator Ferguson. You used the word “united,” that the people were 
not united? 

Admiral Inglis. The people of this country were not united. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand the President said something to 
that effect about the time that the reports were issued. You did not get 
the suggestion from that, did you? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. I got it from iny own understanding of the 
psychology of this country at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Of the American people? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, with whom did you discuss that item ? 

Admiral Inglis. I discussed it with Captain Davis, with Captain 
Phelan. I am quite sure, with both Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gesell. 

Senator Ferguson. What did thev say about it? 

Admiral Inglis. After considerable discussion it was agreed, and I 
concurred in the decision, that it should be [A9P] omitted. 

^nator Ferguson. What was the discussion ? 

Admiral Inglis. The discussion was whether or not that was ap- 
propriate to put in a factual pi-esentation of this kind. 

Senator Ferguson. What did it have to do with the attack on 
Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, we all agi'eed 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think the people were to blame? 

Admiral Inglis. Are you asking for my opinion? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you put it in the memo and they per- 
suaded you to take it out. I am asking you whether that is your 
opinion ? 
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Admiral Inous. My opinion is that they did contribute to some 
extent to the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you explain how that contributed 
to the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Admiral Inglis. Because the armed forces were not as strong as 
they might have been had the country been unified and had the 
appropriations been larger for the Army and Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. All right; now, do you know anything about 
the appropriations 

Admiral Ingias. I only know that the Navy kept asking for more 
than they could get. 

[£ 00 ] Senator Ferguson. Did you know this, that when the 
Navy asked for an item that on many occasions the Budget Director 
and the Executive branch of the Government cut it down ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Congress often put them upf 

Admiral Inglis. I did not know about the latter. I did know 
about the former. 

Senator I^atousoN. Did you know that the people, the Congress 
for the people, did put those up ? 

Admiral Inglis. Now that you mention it I believe very likely 
that there were certain specific instances where the Congress did 
increase appropriations. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, how could you blame the people 
for not getting armament? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not blaming them. Senator. I am just 
saying that that was my opinion, that that was the frame of mind 
that 1ms country was in at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you furnish to the committee 
your original drafts where you had that in and I would like to see 
all the other things that were taken out, and will you now give 
us the other things that were taken out? 

Admiral Inglis. I will furnish that if I can. I am afraid that 
was destroyed. Now, the other things that were taken out 

{ 201 '\ Senator Ferguson. Why would you destroy anything 
like that afterward ? 

Admiral Inglis. I did not see any reason to keep it if it was not 
to be presented. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any notes or any memorandum in rela- 
tion to the preparing of your memo ? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not sure, sir. I will have to look through 
my papers; I am not sure. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you furnish to the committee, so that 
the committee may have them, all your notes and all your memoranda ? 

Admiral Inglis. I will furnish anything I have.^ 

Senator Ferguson. All right ; now, what else was taken out ? 

Admiral Inglis. The other things that were taken out were historical 
items dating back to 1931. 

Senator Ferguson. What were they ? 

Admiral Inglis. An outline of the Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia, the Marco Polo Bridge incident, of the aggression of Italy 
toward Ethiopia, of Germany towards Austria, the Saar, and showing 
the rise of nazism and fascism. 


^ See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5294. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you just take this outline and tell me how 
many of the items, including the blame on the American people, are 
included in the request? ^ 

[£0^] Admiral Inous. They are not in the outline and, there- 
fore, they were taken out. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how did you come to put them in at all? 
The Navy was.not going to make a defense, were they ? 

Admiral Ingus. That is why they were taken out. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Because the Navy was attempting to make a 
defense, is that right? 

Admiral Inglis. That was my own mrsonal idea and I soon saw 
that it was not sound and, therefore, they were taken out. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you discuss it with the Judge 
Advocate? 

Admiral Ingus. I believe I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And he consented to put it in ? 

Admiral Ingljs. No, sir; no, sir; I was advised by everyone that I 
talked to that it should come out. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you sliow it to Mr. Mitchell? 

Admiral Ingus. I am not sure whether it was Mr. Mitchell or Mr. 
Gesell that I talked to about it. 


Senator Ferguson. Well, did you show them your memo? 
Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a memo prepared of that? 
[iSOS] Admiral Ingus. I had a rough draft of this material. 
Senator Ferguson. 


Well, now, wUl you try and look to see whether 
you have your rough draft? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir; I have already agreed to get anything 
that I have available. 

Senator FntousoN. Did you talk with Admiral King 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, (continuing) about preparing it? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Stator Ferguson. The Secretary of the Navy Forrestal ? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir ; that was my own iaea, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you discuss it with anyone? 

Admiral Ingus. I discussed it with the people whom I have already 
enumerated. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you get that data ? 

Admiral Ingus. From my own recollection of the history of the 
world from 1931 on. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you think that had to do with the 
actual physical facts at Pearl Harlx)r? 

Admiral Ingus. It was only background material that I thought 
mmht be of some value. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, on this exhibit, we will call it exhibit 
1 — ^Mr. Chairman, I now offer it in evidence. 

Mr. MiTCHEUi. Exhibit 3. 

Senator Ferguson. What? 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Exhibit 3. 

Senator Ferguson. I offer Exhibit 3. 

(ITie document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3”. ) 
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Senator Ferguson. The first that you saw of this particular exhibit 
was this morning? 

Admiral Inglici That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got your testimony before you? Have 
you got your page where were rererring to the shipping route ? 

Admiral Inous. Yea, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it? 

Admiral Inglis. I quote from the testimony of yesterday. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis (reading) : 

The Chief of Naval Operations on November 25, 1941 directed that all trans- 
pacific shilling be routed through the Torres Strait between Australia and New 
Guinea. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is all you said about it? 

Admiral Inglis. That is all I said about it except under cross-exam- 
ination. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and I asked you some questions [W6'\ 
on cross examination. I asked you to get the original. 

Now I will ask you why you did not put in the part that was to 
provide for escorts? 

Admiral Inglis. I think that was perhaps omitted by my staff be- 
cause it mi^t have been somewhat controversial. 

Senator F^gusGn. You think that this part of the message is con- 
troversial, “Provide necessary escort”? 

Admiral Inglis. It might lead to controversy because of the word 
“necessary.” That would be a difference of opinion as to the disposi- 
tion of ships for escorts as opposed to the need for keeping them con- 
centrated for combat. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did any member of this staff, of this com- 
mittee staff, check your memorandum that you were going to write 
here prior to its writing? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir, not the draft. There was some discussion 
about it. 

Senator Ferguson. There was some discussion. Did any member 
read it prior to the time that you gave it here? 

Admiral Ingms. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they ever see the exhibits upon which it was 
founded? 

Admiral Inglis. Do you mean by “exhibits” these things in the 
folder or that 

Senator Ferguson. No; I mean such as Exhibit 3. 

nSOff] Admiral Inglis. I don’t know what they saw, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any idea whether they ever saw it? 

Admiral Inglis. I think that a great many records were available 
to the coimsel. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean “available”? 

Admiral Inglis. Were turned over to them. 

Senator Ferguson. Why was this not turned over? 

Admiral Inglis. Perhaps it was. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel now, when did counsel get 
this Exhibit 3? 

Mr. Mitchell. I first saw it about 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I think, to make the record clear 

Senator Ferguson. That is what we would like to have. 
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Mr. Gesell. (continuing) There is in the file of counsel a very 

substantial numW of dispatches. 

Stator Ferguson. No, no, let us keep the record clear. 

Mr. Gesell. I beg your pardon. Senator. I am answering your 
question, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you get Exhibit 3? 

Mr. Gesell. That particular dispatch is very likely among the 
group of dispatches wmch we have had in our office for a considerable 
period of time. If ;^ou are talking about the piece of paper in your 
hand, we saw that this morning. 

[fl07'\ Senator Ferguson. Well, did he make the statement of 
yesterday based on very likely whether this was in your file or not ? 

The Chairkan. Is there any dispute about the authenticity of this 
Exhibit No. 3 1 

Admiral Inolis. None whatsoever. 

The Chairkan. Is there any dispute on the part of any member 
of the committee? 

Senator Ferguson. Am I to take that that I am not supposed to 
examine the witness about that? 

The Chairkan. Not at all^ I just want to know whether there is 
any dispute about the authenticity of this document that you are talk- 
ing about. 

^nator Ferguson. The question is why it has not been produced 
to the committee, that we are on right now. 

Will you give me all the information in the Navy in relation to the 
part of this message that says, “Provide necessary escort?” 

Admiral Inolis. I am authorized to say that the Navy Depart- 
ment — or to say for the Navy Department that any information re- 
quested by the committee which is available to the Navy will be 
produced. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, but do you take that request as not 
from one of the committee? 

[208] Admiral Inolis. No, sir; from the committee as a request 
which will be complied with to the be^ of our ability.' 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any infoimation, personal informa- 
tion, on this “Provide necessary escort?” 

Admiral Inglis. I have not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know at any time that there was any 
message including this “Provide necessary escort?'’ 

Admiral Inolis. The only mformation that I had was what I gave 
the committee yesterday, until I saw that message which you have in 
your hand. 

Senator Ferguson. You gave us a list yesterday of the location of 
all ships in the Pacific, did you not? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you where the Boise was between 
the 23d of November and the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Admiral Inolis. The^owe? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inolis. My recollection is that the Boise was in the Asiatic 
Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know where the American Leader ship 
was? 


* See memorandam from the Navy Department in Hearings, Part 11, p. 5499. 
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Admiral Inqlis. No, sir; never heard of that ship. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether the Amerioan Leader 
[Wff] left Honolulu on November 23, 1941 1 

Admiral Ingus. 1 do not, sir. I rather gather from the name of 
the ship that she is a merchant ship. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that is right. 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. My information 

Senator Ferguson. What is your information on the Boite'i 

Admiral Inglis. On the Boiaei 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. I haven’t anything in writing here, but my recol- 
lection is that she was attached to the Asiatic Fleet out in the Philip- 
pines at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I will ask you whether or not she 
was not convoying many other ships, or, at least, convoying the Ameri- 
can Leader? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t know that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t know that? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. I don’t know anything about the Ameri- 
can Leader. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, so that the record may show, what we 
would like to get the information on, as to who was the captain of the 
American Leader, whether or not she left Honolulu on November the 
20th and arrived in Manila on December the 6th, whether she was in 
a convoy or not, in convoy during any of that time. Do you have any 
information on that? 

Admiral Inglis. If we have any we will produce it, sir.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Well, have you ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And whether or not one of the convoying ships, 
at least one was the Boise: whether or not the ships were blacked out 
at night. Do you know wnether that was true ? 

Aihniral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the definition of what was 
meant by “a convoy” in this message of November the 25th? 

Admiral Inglis. In its common term a convoy is a collection of 
ships steaming together as a group under escort. 

Senator Ferguson. Did any ships leave the Pacific coast after the 
25th in convoy? 

Admiral Inglis. I believe my presentation described two convoys. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were they? 

Admiral Inglis. The heavy cruiser Pensacola with an eight-ship 
convoy was west-bound, located in the Samoan area. 

Senator Ferguson. "V^en did she start on convoy? 

Admiral Inglis. All of those ships left between 2 and 7 days prior 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor, as I recall it, but I cannot give you the 
precise date. I will get it [277] for you, though ; at least, the 
Navy Department will ^t it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I would like to have on that American 
Leader and also on the Boise a record of orders for blackouts and 
when they were given and how they were distributed. 

^ See Hearing, Part 10, p. 5127, for a statement re the American Leader based on Infor- 
mation received from the Navy Department. 

See also ^'Exhibit No. 68,*’ the log of U. S. S. Boise. 
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Admiral Incus. The Navy Department, I am sure, will make all 
that information which they have available also. 

Senator Ferguson. And when the first order of convoying was in 
the Pacific. 

By the way, had you any evidence when you were getting this up, 
or any evidence that there were German submarines in the Pacific ? 

Admiral Incus. I know of no evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. Or battleships? 

Admiral Incus. I know of no evidence; no, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. You know of no such evidence. As one of the 
Intelligence officers do you know of any reason for convoys in the 
Pacific on the 25th of November 1941 ? 

Admiral Incus. Of course, I was not an Intelligence officer at that 
time and all I can do is express an opinion that the 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you furnish to counsel for the com- 
mittee all the information that you have as to the con- 

voying, whether there were German subs or German battleships or 
other instruments, or anything that would be of danger? 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir. The Navy Department will make that 
information available. 

Senator P^cuson. Did you prepare your statement from original 
data? 

Admiral Incus. My staff did ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see aU the data ? 

Admiral Incus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you did not check it with your statement ? 

Admiral Incus. Only in certain cases. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you state some of the cases that you did 
check it? 

Admirai. Incus. I checked some of the distances from Oahu to 
other strategical and geographical points on the chart. I asked the 
staff to verify several ^nts mat came up. 

Senator Ferguson. What are some of those points? 

Admiral Ingus. The relationship between the Fourteenth Naval 
District and the commander in chief was one of them. There was 
some ar^ment about the spelling of some of these Hawaiian words 
and their pronunciation; the depths of water in Pearl Harbor and 
in the channels approaching, I think. 

[£JS] Senator Ferguson. Did you say anything in that report 
about torpedo nets? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir; that is another thing I questioned my 
staff very closely on, because I wanted to be sure I had the basis for it. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us what you were talking about 
when you referred to torpedo nets? 

Admiral Ingus. A torpedo net. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get me the part in your testimony? 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir, if I may quote from my yesterday’s state- 
ment. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Incus (reading) : 

The entrance to the harbor was closed by two protective nets ; into the channel 
through the coral reefs It was about 400 yards and the depth was from 41 to 60 
feet, and the nets themselves consisted of a combined antitorpedo and antiboat net. 
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Senator Ferguson. Just a minute now. You were then referring 
oiJy to torpedo nets at the entrance to the harbor ? 

Admiral Inglis. The two torpedo nets: yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At the entrance to the harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. At the entrance to the harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. How far would they be from ships? 

Admiral Inglis. We can get that from the chart, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Well 

Admiral Inglis. About 2 miles. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about the torpedo nets in relation 
to the ships. 

Admiral Inglis. Oh^o, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you refer to them in your report? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; the torpedo nets I referred to were across 
the channel entrance, as shown on the chart. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see a message that was intecepted at 
Fort Hunt in Virginia ? 

Admiral Inglis. A message about what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. That was translated on the 6th. 

Admiral Inglis. A message from whom ? 

Senator Ferguson. A message from Japan — Honolulu. 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir ; I have not had 

Senator Ferguson. From Honolulu to Japan, rather, or Tokyo. 

Admiral Inglis. Japanese message? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. I have not had access to any of those messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you refer in your statement to barrage 
balloons above Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were there any? 

Admiral Ingus. I do not know, sir. That would be an Army ques- 
tion. 

Senator Ferguson. You would not know that? 

Admiral Ingus. I would not know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Were there any torpedo nets close to tlie ships, 
the battleships? 

Admiral Inglis. Not to the best of my knowledge. There were no 
nets, to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you try to check on that, as to whether or not 
there were any nets? 

Admiral Inglis. As long as nobody said there were, I did not see any 
reason to check it. It was my personal understanding that there were 
no nets about the battleships at that time. 

[ 216 '\ Senator Ferguson. Going to the colonel. Colonel, in your 
testimony yesterday, on page 168 you referred to page 116, and you 
say [reading] : 

You mean my sources on that, sir? This copy is documented. The fact that 
these two enlisted men picked up an indication of hostile aircraft by radar at 7 : 02 
a. m. on the morning of December 7 comes from the Roberts’ report, page 116, 
affidavit of Private McDonald. 


I have the Roberts’ report before me here, and the last page in my 
copy of the report is No. 21. 

Colonel Thielen. I think I can clarify that, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you give me the item of the report that you 
were referring from? 

The Chairman. Let the witness clarify his answer to that question, 
Senator Ferguson. He is entitled to do that. 

Colonel Thielen. The reference which I gave was to the testimony, 
not to the report itself. I was not referring to the conclusions, the 
findings, or any element of the Roberts’ report other than the transcript 
of the testimony of the witnesses. 

Senator Ferguson. Now were you talking about the page in the 
transcript of the testimony in the Roberts’ report ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; I believe that is the refei-ence. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there an individual in there, a \^17'\ 
man by the name of McDonald? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not have that transcript of testimony before 
me so I cannot answer the question. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got something before you there ? 

Colonel Thieij;n. Yes, sir: I have some extracts which I had made 
last night of testimony given before the Roberts commission relative to 
the radar question. 

Senator Ferguson. Wilt you give us that testimony? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now this is what you founded your statement on ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Colonel Thhxen. General Short’s testimony before the Roberts 
commission, page 05 of the transcript. 

Senator Ferguson. You had read that before you made up your 
report? 

Colonel Thielen. My researcheis had read it. I had also read the 
Roberts report, but not closely, with the view to incorporating it into 
the statement which was prepared, merely by way of acquiring some 
background for this assignment. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you instructed to avoid any controversial 
matters or matters of opinion? 

[S18] Colonel Thielen. I was instructed to avoid them in the 
statement ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pai-don? 

Lionel Thielen. Yes, sir; I was instructed to avoid them in the 
statement which I w'as to present to the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Wlien did you first show the counsel for the 
committee, or any member of the committee, your report? 

Colonel Thielen. I never showed the counsel or any member of the 
committee my report. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you confer with anyone? 

Lionel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. IVhom did you confer with? 

Colonel Thielen. I conferred with counsel for the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the counsel? 

Colonel Thielen. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gesell. ' 

Senator Ferguson. And did they make any suggestions as to what 
should go in or come out? 

Colonel Thielen. Their only suggestions, as far as the Army pres- 
entation was concerned, had to (S) with bringing the presentation 

79716 — 46— i)t. I 9 
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within the scope of the directive; in other words, of eliminating 
controversial material. Also some mechanical suggestions, such as 
eliminating tedious lists of equipment that could be transferred from 
the oral presentation to the exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us some of the controversial mat- 
ters that th^ suggested that you take out? 

Colonel Thielen. I recall none, sir. I believe they were very 
minor. I do not remember any body of testimony. It may have been 
a word which could be improved here and there. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you last confer with them ? 

Colonel Thielen. On last Monday, sir. That was the only con- 
ference I had. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Monday of this week? 

Colonel Thielen. The past Monday. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have your .statement finished at that 
time? 

Colonel Thielen. I had a statement finished ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give it to them to read? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you confer on it if they did not 
read it? 

Colonel Thielen. It was discussed with them. I told them orally 
what I was going to say. I quoted pages from my script. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got your original script? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not have it. It has been revised 
since then, largely in a mechanical way, to improve co- 

ordination with the Navy, as far as the presentation is concerned, 
and to eliminate tedious details which were later incorporated in the 
Army exhibits. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you show it to them after you revised it? 

Colonel Thielen. No, I did not; nor did I discuss it with them after 
revision. 

Senator Ferguson. Now going back to that item that you want to 
read from General Short, will you read it ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. General Short’s testimony before the 
Roberts Commission, page 65 of the transcript, and I quote : 

This Opana station is along the ridge here, somewhere along in here [indicating]. 
It is not marked on the map; op to the north. That station, jost on its own — 
they work normally for training from 7 to 11 every day and apparently they Just 
thought they would not knock off Just because it was Sunday, and the staff went 
ahead and worked. 

And I close the quotes there. 

I have also the testimony of Colonel PowelL who was the Hawaiian 
Department signal officer, before the Roberts Commission, page 358 of 
the transcript, and I quote : 

It is almost fantastic the way these things operate, and the men are all anxious 
to learn about them. This [HSJ] particular one wanted to work longer 
to get more training, because we were to put control sets on the other islands, 
and he wanted, I suppose, to become one of the operators on the other islands. 
That he did not say, but that is what they were working for, to be able to operate 
those sets on the other islands. 

That closes the quotation of Colonel Powell. 

I have also an extract from the testimony of Sergeant Elliott before 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 
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Senator Febottson. Now he did not testify before the Roberts Com- 
mission — Elliott did not, did he? 

Colonel Thielen. I cannot answer that question offhand. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Thielen. This is page 1001 of the transcript and I quote : 

Well, that, sir. Is : After our problem was over at seven o’clock, I was to get 
farther Instruction in the operation of the oscllloscoi>e, and at that time I was at 
the controls. However, Lockard was instructing me as to the different echoes 
that I would see, and it was at that time that &e flight was noticed by Private 
Lockard. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know at what time they started work that 
morning? 

Colonel Thielen. I know what the schedule called for. [!8ll8^] 
It called for work from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m. 

Senator Ferguson. Three hours? 

Colonel Thielen. That would be correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find in the Army report that it was 4 
hours? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not believe I thoroughly understand that ques- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Ic ok at page 1029, where it says : 

Lieutenant Lockard. Well, sir, each group had four hours on, and — let’s see — ^we 
were divided into three groups, four hours on and eight hours off; but we had 
four hours on the ’scope, then four hours guards, then we had four hours off. 

Colonel Thielen. That was the weekday schedule, I believe. Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there a different schedule on Sunday? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. I can review the schedule as I gave 
it in my testimony yesterday. On weekdays other than Saturday 
and Sunday the schedule was specifically from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m. 
actually tracking aircraft. 

Senator Ferguson. What time does the record show that they 
actually shut down the radar? 

Colonel Thielen. On 7 December? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. I doubt that the Opana station was shut down, 
sir. They continued operation at 7 a. m., as indicated on the historic 
plot, so-called. That plot indicates echoes well into the morning, 
and we have the testimony of Lieutenant Tyler that he recalled, 
or states, that after he was notified at, I believe, about 8 a. m., that 
Wheeler Field was under attack. 

I^nator Ferguson. You examined all of the Army and Roberts 
report before you brought in your conclusion about the practice, 
and so forth? 

Colonel Thielen. I did that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do you say that anything that was brought 
in here is beyond dilute, that it is not disputed in amr way? 

Colonel Thielen. That is a relative term, I believe. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well 

Colonel Thielen. Any statement could be disputed. We have 
tried to confine it to statements concerning which there has been no 
controversy. 
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Senator F^saiQTisoN. Well, now, let me review page 1105 from, the 
Army report in relation to Colonel Tyler ; let me read General Grun- 
ert’s remark. [Reading :] 

[22^] General Gbuneet. And there was notbiirg for you to do, there, between 
7 and 8, but twiddle your thumbs? 

Colonel Tyler. No, sir ; there was nothing to do. 

General Gbunebt. Then it appears that the organization seemed to be faulty, 
and If instruction faulty, and there seemed to be a lack of organization and 
common sense and reason on this. You went up there to do duty as a pursuit 
ofQcer in the information center. Tliere was nobody to do the work with, 
because the controller was not there, and the Navy liaison man wasn’t there, 
and probably some others were missing, so you couldn’t do your duty, as a 
pursuit officer, because there was nobody to do duty with; and then, at the 
end of the tour, at 7 o’clock, everybody disappeared except the telephone 
operator and you; and the telephone operator remained there for apparently 
no reason. You had no particular duty, did you? 

Colonel Tyux. No, sir; we hadn’t. 

General Grtinebt. It seems all cockeyed to me — and that, on the record, 
too. 

Did you read that part of General Grunert’s statement there in the 
testimony? 

Colonel Thielen. I did not personally read that, sir. I believe I 
can clarify a possible faulty impression in that the testimony which 

? ^ou just read refers to the information center, which was 

ocated at Fort Shafter and not to the radar unit at Opana, out at 
Kahuku Point. 

Will you point that out, please. Captain ? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you say that the reason these boys were 
at the radar station after 7 that morning was that the truck did not 
come to pick them up? That is the reason they were there? 

Colonel Thielen. The evidence I have indicates that Private Elliott 
volunteered for additional training. I know nothing about the delay 
of the truck in pickingthem up. 

Senator Ferguson.^o you know the reason that they were not 
picked up was that the truck did not pick them up ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I did not know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you read all this testimony? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I did not read it all. Perhaps I should 
explain my position is very similar to that of Admiral Inglis. I did 
not perform any appreciaole quantity of research on this testimony. 
It was done by other staff officers. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. Will you permit Mr. Murphy to interpose? 
Senator Ferguson. For what purpose? 

Mr. Murphy. I was wondering whether or not the witness had 
finished the question that you asked 15 minutes ago. He read three 
paragraphs. In my impression, that question is still [i8J?d] not 
answered. 

Senator Ferguson. I will go back to that. 

Colonel Thielen. I have some further testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. You read what you claim you 
founded your statement on. 

Colonel Thielen. After reading the testimony of Sergeant EUiott 
that he wanted to get some instruction on the use of the oscilloscope 
on which Lockard was instructing him, and that the flight was noticed 
by Private Lockard, I go on to further testimony by the same witness. 
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In response to a question by Greneral Frank, “Who wanted to shut 
it down?” Sergeant Elliott replied: 


Private Lockard wanted to shut the unit down, and since I was to get the 
instruction on it I wanted to continue operation. Finally, after insisting on that, 
we did continue the flight and completing the flight on this chart which you have 
Just shown me before, sir, and we followed the flight all the way in until it was 
approximately 15 or 25 miles from the island of Oahu, and the flight was lost. 


That concludes the testimony which I wish to quote. 

Captain, put the radar plot up, please. 

Senator J^ouson. Have you got the testimony there! Look on 
page 1004. 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not have that. 

[£S7] Senator Ferguson. What? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir ; I do not have the testimony. I have only 
the pertinent extracts. 

Senator Ferguson. He says this [reading] : 


The oscilloscope, from the beam tliat is sent out, has a back echo, and at that 
particular spot the oscilloscope is blank, and it is impossible to pick up any 
flight whatsoever at that particular iK>int. and that was as far as we could 
follow the flight, and at approximately 7 ; 39 Is when we started to shut down 
the unit, and at 7 : 45 our truck came from our camp (incidentally, which was 9 
miles away from the unit) to pick us up to take us to breakfast, and upon 
arriving at the camp, why, we bad found out what had happened at Pearl 
Harbor. 


Does not that indicate the reason that they were there with the 
machine, that they were waiting on their truck ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. May I point out the time that that flight 
was picked up, at 7 : 02, as indicated on the chart, and it was tracked 
continuously to, I believe, the testimony that you quoted said 7 : 45. 

Senator Ferguson. 7 : 45 is when the truck picked them up. 

Colonel Thielen. When it actually picked them up? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. He says [reading] : 

At 7 : 45 our truck came from our camp to pick us up. 

Colonel Thielen. What opinion did I give you on that, [£28] 
Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. In answer to this question, “What time did the 
center close up where Tyler was ?” 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Taking Sergeant Elliott’s other statement [read- 
ing] : 

No, sir; there was no time. I am sure there wasn’t. Another point, sir, that 
I might bring out, our clock at the unit I said showed 7 : 02 at the time that we 
sent in the flrst plot. However, when I was ordered, over the plotting set while 
we were operating the problem, to shut down, the time by the clock there was 
6 : 54, and I jmn’t remember as to whether we had made any time check what- 
soever that morning. 

Do you know whether or not the main board closed down at 6 : 54 ? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe that is highly controversial, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that is highly controversial. Is that 
the reason it is not in your report? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; that would account for it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not these controversial 
matters are going to be presented to the committee ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I could answer that. We have all the evidence on 
this radar report, the witness is prepared to [229] testify about 
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it. It is one of those things that we are going into fully. This witness 
was instructed to keep out of fields where that situation existedL 

Stator Ferguson. Colonel, do you know anything about the op- 
erations of the radar after the attack? 

Colonel Thielen. Only the statement which I gave in my script 
ye^rday, that Lieutenant Tyler, after receiving word from Wheeler 
Field of the attack, recalled all crews to their stations. W^at the 
results of that call were I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Wellj now, there is a vacuum here then^ as 
far as we are concerned. with any information as to the operations 
of the radar after the attack. I am talking about the movable sets. 
The permanent sets were not completed. The movable sets we are 
talking about; are we not? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there any information you obtained or you 
can fflve us in relation to the operation of these sets after the attack? 

Colonel ThoxiEN. Only those Opana plots which show on the 
radar chart which is on the easel. 

Senator Ferguson. From what set did those come? 

Colonel Thielen. Those are Opana plots. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know wno was operating that set at 


^SO] Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator FmousoN. Have you any records to show whose infor- 
mation this is? I cannot see because of the light. Between 9 and 
1027, 661. 652, and 648. 

Colonel Thielen. TTiat entire record is authenticated by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Murphy. 

Senator Ferguson. From what machine? 

Colonel Thielen. From the Opana station. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why these machines were not 
used to get the enemy going out? When you knew they would come 
in on the machine, why were not the machines used to get the enemv 
going out! •' 

Cmonel Thielen. I do not know that they were not, nor if not 
wl^ not. ’ 

Senator J^guson. Well, do you know of any information or any 
pl^ that the committee can get information on that! 

Colonel Thielen. I am sure that the committee can, through coun- 
sel, obtam the best available witnesses on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what general— was it General 
1^0 well ? 


Colonel Thielen. Colonel Powell. 

Mr. Mitchell. He is on the list of witnesses. 

you Jtoow what he stated in relation to that? 

1^7] The Chairman. Colonel Powell, I will say, is on the list 
of witoe^ to appear here in person. Whatever he stated, or what- 
ever he has to state, will be brought before the committee by him in 
person. ^ m 

Senator B^guson. I was just trying to get at what might be in their 
flies m relation to this. 

ColOTel Thielei^ I am not a very good authority on what is in the 
War Department files, sir. Another procedure has been set up for 
obtaining any mformation which the War Department has. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether the B-17’s had radar in 
them? 

Colonel Thteij.n. I do not know. My opinion would be that they 
did not. I do not believe that radar 

Senator F erouson. Do you know whether or not they had radio ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I submit, the witness ought to have 
an opportunity to answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you answer that question? 

Colonel ThieijEN. No, sir, I have not completed my answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you may complete your answer. 

Colonel Thieien. The presumption would be that they were not 
equipped with radar, considering the status of development of radar 
at that time. 

\232'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether they had radio 
upon them? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir, I do not know definitely. Presumably 
thOT would ^ve. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you look into that? 

Colonel Thieien. No, sir; I did not- 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not any station on 
Hawaii operated all night with Hawaiian music that night, the 6th? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not it was played for 
the purpose of these B-17’s tuning on it? 

Colonel Thieien. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether at the same time the Jap 
planes tuned on it too? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir, I have no information on that whatso- 
ever. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you read all of Tyler’s testimony ? 

Ckilonel Thielen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any information in relation to 
whether or not these radars would pick up whether it was enemy 
planes or friendly planes? 

Colonel Thielen. That, as I testified yesterday, is not practicable, 
for that type of radar, at least. They could \233'\ not distin- 
guish between hostile aircraft and friendly aircraft. 

Senator Ferguson. Who has charge of the submarines? That 
would be the admiral, would it not? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, did you state yesterday anything 
about what submarines had been in the Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. The submarines that were in the Harbor, the 
United States submarines that were in the Harbor were listed in the 
script. 

Senator Ferguson. How many Japs got into the Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. The best evidence we have indicates that only 
one got in. There was some evidence that might lead to the supposi- 
tion that a second submarine got in, but on further research my people 
told me they did not think there was more than one. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that the one sub came in at 
4 : 30 in the morning and went out at 5 : 30? 

Admiral Inglis. I do not know about that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any information on that ? 
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Admiral Inglis. Nothing conclusive; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find any maps, or have you any maps 
in your possession showing the log ? 

Admiral Inglis. I was told there was no log, and I was told that 
there was a chart which was recovered from — I [1S^4] believe it 
was the submarine that went aground at Bellows Field, showing the 
track aroimd Ford Island, but that we thought was only a prospective 
course and not one which was actually taken by the submarine. 

There is a little confusion that comes in in translating the Japanese 
characters. Some of their tenses are hard to distinguish between 
the present tense and future tense. 

Senator Ferguson. Then that is a disputed item, is it, as to whether 
or not a sub came in and went around Pearl Harbor, around Ford 
Island, and came out? 

Admiral Inglis. The evidence on that is certainly not conclusive. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be one of the reasons why it would 
not be put in your statement ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. I would like to add. Senator, to that 
that our best evaluation of the information is that only one submarine 
entered Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. We have in this battle report, at one point on 
this chart, to bolster the evidence of his better vision he wrote in 
Japanese, “I saw it with my own eyes.” Did you read that? 

Admiral Inglis. I did not ; no. No, I did not read it. 

Senator Ferguson. What about it? Do you know whether that is 
in your evidence, in your Navy Department ? 

[SSS] Admiral Inglis. I presume 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). That is on the log, isn’t it, that 
you recovered? 

Admiral Inglis. If you are talking about the submarine that went 
ashore at Bellows Field, I do not believe that that is in the log. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, is there any evidence at all in the Navy 
Department on that item ? 

Admiral Inglis. The only evidence that I know about is what one 
of my officers told me, which is to the effect that they recovered a chart 
in that submarine showing, as I said, a track around Ford Island and 
out again. They think, from the translation of the Japanese charac- 
ters on that chart now that is what it was. 

Mr. B[eefe. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Senator Ferguson. "Yes. 

The Chairkan. I think the witness might finish his answer. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought he did. 

The Chairman. He did not. 


Admiral Inglis. The translation of the Japanese characters were 
somewhat confusing. A great deal of time was spent on that chart 
trying to determine whether or not the submarine actually entered 
the harbor or only planned to enter the [236] harbor, and the 
conclusion which the experts came out with was that the submarine 
did not probably enter the harbor. 

[£S7] Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that we are taking 
the opinion of the expert here ? 

Acmairal Inglis. Perhaps I should not have used the word “ex- 
perts.” I will correct that to “translators.” 
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The Chaibman. If I may say there, that would be another matter 
that would be left out, because it is speculative and controversial. 

Admiral Indus. Exactly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further on that ? 

Senator Fekouson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Might I say. Senator, while you are questioning with 
respect to this item, my understanding is that these two officers from 
this grounded submarine were captured by the Army. 

Mr. Mxjrpht. Now, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Keefe. And that the information obtained from those officers 
was obtained by the Aimy and not by the Navy. I wish you would 
inquire into that question from the Army, because there seems to be 
a sharp line of cleavage between the two services. 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir ; I have no information on that. 

The Chairman. I might suggest to the committee 

[SS8] Senator Ferguson. Might I inquire — ^you captured those 
men, did you not, with these charts? The officer you captured on the 
sub, and the operator you took, with the charts, did you not ? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. Just a minute, ijet the witness answer this ques- 
tion. 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Haven’t you any information that he was cap- 
tured and the sub was captured? 

Colonel Thielen. I personally have no such information. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admired Inglis 

Mr. Murphy. My request for the gentleman to yield is that we have 
been given an outline as to what the testimony is going to be that will 
be gone into subsequently, and it is on that very subject. 

^nator Ferguson. I want to find out what information these gen- 
tlemen have. 

Mr. Murphy. You are anticipating the statement of the witness. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. Let us make progress. 

Senator Ferguson. Going to the admiral, did Admiral Halsey’s 
ships have radar? 

Admiral Inglis. The carrier did, yes, sir. 

[£39'} Senator Ferguson. The carriers had radar ? 

Admiral Inglis. His carrier had radar ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On the memo that went to you. Admiral, on 
page 2 [reading] : 

Summarize percentage personnel mustered various departments — summary tes- 
timony showing no dmnkenness. 

Was that on yours? 

Admiral Inglis. No. sir; that was scratched off. 

Senator Ferguson. Why was it scratched off? Did you go into 
that question at all ? 

Admiral Indus. It was discussed just very briefly, and the opinion 
seemed to be that there was not any drunkenness that had an^hing 
to do with the case. 

Senator Ferguson. Whose opinion was that ? 

Admiral Ingus. Of the researchers. 
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Senator Fergttson. As I understand it then, we are getting the 
opinions of your researchers, that do not come up here. Is that right ? 

Admiral Ingli.s. Senator, I would like to make again the same 
statement that I made several times, that this presentation which 
Colonel Thielen and I have given is an attempt to give the committee 
just the high lights of the attack on Pearl Harbor, we only covering 
those matters which are not controversial, and which are fairly well 
[^ 4 ^] substantiated by the evidence available to us. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now, you say “fairly well.” Is anything 
controversial if it is only fairly well shown ? 

Admiral Inglis. I delete the word “fairly” then? 

Senator Ferguson. You want to take the word “fairly” and leave 
only the word “well” in ; is that right ? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir, or conclusively. 

Senator Ferguson. How well ? 

Admiral Inglis. Conclusively. 

Senator Ferguson. And in whose opinion is it conclusive? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, it is a combination of the opinions of the 
people that are working on the statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, can you give us from your evidence 
why it took from 9 a. m. — or until 9 a. m. to put No. 3 alert into effect? 

Admiral Inglis. That is an Army question, I believe. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel, did you ever put the No. 3 alert in for 
the Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. We did not have No. 1, 2, and 3, alerts. That is an 
Army term. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you have? 

Admiral Inglis. We have condition 1, 2, and 3. 

Condition 1 is general quarters with all battle stations [2.^i] 
manned. It is just the opposite with the Army. They have 1, 2, and 
3 in the opposite order. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, at 6 o’clock in the morning, at Pearl 
Harhor, on the 7th, what alert was in effect, as far as the Navy was 
concerned ? 

Admiral Inglis. It is my recollection that condition 3 was in effect. 
That, as I have described, calls for, roughly, one-half of the antiair- 
craft battery to be manned — or one-fourth. 

Senator Ferguson. At 6 o’clock? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the condition on the 6th? 

Admiral Inglis. On the 6th ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. Well, I would assume that the same condition pre- 
vailed. It is my understanding that condition No. 3 was the routine 
condition that applied at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the routine condition? 

Admiral Inglis. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did that alert change? 

Admiral Inglis. Of course there are routine drills at scheduled 
times during every day, when they go to condition 1. But for the 
purpose of this inquiry, I think, to answer your question, I should say 
that that condition changed at the time of the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how long it took to put another 
alert in at that time ? 
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Admiral Inolis. It probably would— of course, it would vary with 
different ships, but I would say on the average, about 3 minutes. 

Senator F^erguson. Did you look into the question of inspection 
Sunday mor nin g, whether or not there was inspection of the ships? 

Admiral Ixglis. Inspection of what nature, sir? 

Senator Feegctson. Any inspection. Were any of the bulkheads 
open, or any of the doors ? 

Admiral Ingus. You mean inspection of watertight integrity? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inolis. That question was raised by one of the other mem- 
bers yesterday. It is being looked into now, and I am sure complete 
information on that subject will be made available. 

Senator Ferguson. Up to date have you looked into it‘? 

Admiral Ingus. I have not personally, but some of my people have 
worked on it last night. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot give us an answer on that? 

[^ 4 '^] Admiral Ingus. No, sir; but that information 

Senator Ferguson (interposinng) . As I understand 

The Chairman. Wait a minute. The witness was about to say 
something else. Let him finish. 

Admiral Ingus. I cannot give you anything at this time, but that 
information will be available.^ 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it now, the alert changed then 
from No. 3 to No. — what? 

Admiral Ingus. One. 

Senator Ferguson. In about how many minutes? 

Admiral Ingus. I estimate 3 minutes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask the colonel why it took 
until 9 o’clock to change their alert, when the Navy said they changed 
theirs in 3 minutes. 

Colonel Thielen. I cannot answer wlw, but I would like to review 
this much of my testimony yesterday. [Beading :] 

Wben the first bombs were dropped and machine gun fire commenced 

Senator Ferguson. By the way, will you give us the time of the first 
re^rt of a bomb droned ? 

Colonel Thielen. The first report of a bomb dropped was at 7 : 65 
a. m. 

The Chairman. Go ahead now. 

Senator Ferguson. Go ahead. 

Colonel Thielen (reading) : 

When the first bombs were droi>ped and machine gun fire commenced, prac- 
tically all observers were so surprised that for a few minutes the real situation 
was not grasped. Perhaps 3 or 4 minutes elapsed before General Short was in- 
formed by his chief of staff that an attack was in progress. General Short 
immediately directed that all troops be turned out under alert No. 3. 

Later, in speaking of the two divisions, I say : 

At Schofield Barracks, Brig. Gen. Durward S. Wilson, commanding the Twenty- 
fourth Division, first heard the sounds of an attack at about 8 : 05 a. m. Within 
a few minutes his [2^5] chief of staff had issued instructions to the units 
to get their machine guns into the antiaircraft positions, to increase the standing 
guard, and to send patrols throughout the division sector — which was the northern 
half of the island — to observe the beaches. Before he had left his quarters. Gen- 
eral Wilson heard some of our machine guns in operation. About 8 : 50 a. m. the 
division received word from department headquarters that alert No. 3 would 
go into effect at once. 


* See footnote 1, p. 70, supra. 
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Senator Ferguson. What time was that? 

Colonel Thielen. What is that, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. What time was that again ? 

Colonel Thieien. At 8 : 50 the division received word. 

Senator Ferguson. My question was about 9 o’clock. 

Colonel Thielen. In the case of the other division, it was the figure 
given, as 9 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all the information there is in the Pearl 
Harbor fil^is in the Army file here in Washington ? 

Colonel TteELEN. No, sir. There is unquestionably additional tes- 
timony on that subject. Of course the actual extent of the alert is a 
question of debate. The reason I referred to my testimony is to point 
out that action was taken immediately on hearing the sounds of m*e. 

^nator Ferguson. Have you prepared any other reports. Colonel, 
on the Pearl Harbor matter? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This is the only one? 

Colonel Thielen. This is — I would like to point out that I did not 
personally prepare this report. I am presentmg it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand you were just sent here to 
read it! 

Colonel Thielen. That is not exactly true. I had a hand in the 
preparation of the report, but I did not do the research into the first 
sources. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes. sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. Wlio would you say prepared it? 

Colonel Thielen. A number of officers in my group in the War 
Draartment General Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give their names; all the people who 
worked on it that you know of? 

Colonel Thielen. I can give the name of Lieutenant Colonel Car- 
roll, Lieutenant Colonel Boot, as the two principal researchers under 
whose direction various enlisted personnel looked up specific points. 

[£ 4 ^ 7 ] Senator F erouson. Admiral, have you prepared any other 

reports on the Pearl Harbor incident ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir; I have a report which, I understand, is 
scheduled for presentation as soon as this cross-examination is finished, 
on the Japanese attack. That is, the attack as viewed by the Japanese, 
which is digested. 

Senator Ferguson. Any others beyond that? 

Admiral Inglis. Nm sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the only other report that you prepared ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir, on this subject. 

Swiator Ferguson. What time did you. Admiral, first confer with 
Colonel Thielen ? 

Admiral Inglis. Colonel Thielen? Oh, I think it was Monday 
morning, this week. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that when you had a rehearsal here in this 
room? 

Admiral Inglis. It might be described as a rehearsal. 

Senator Ferguson. What would you describe it as ? 

Admiral Inglis. It was a discussion. 
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Senator Fesoxtson. A discussion? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir; and we came to an agreement as to the 
sequence in which various items would be presented. 

{24^] Senator Ferguson. Were all these maps prepared espe- 
cially for this committee hearing? 

A^iral Ingus. Speaking for the Navy maps, I believe that is 
correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And, Colonel, were your maps prepared espe- 
cially for this hearing? 

Colonel TiHEUiN. These maps were prepared under my personal 
direction for this presentation. 

Senator Ferguson. It was stated yesterday. Colonel, that the radio 
was jammed. It was said there was no evidence 01 sabotage, but 
the radio was jammed. What do you mean by that? 

Colonel Thielen. In general, the jamming of a radio means set- 
ting up signals over a frequency band which will interfere with the 
transmission of signals from other stations. This can be done in sev- 
eral ways mechanically. It can be done by the old-fashioned spark 
set. There are any number of ways of obstructing radio channels. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know how this was done? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I don’t have that information. Per- 
haps the Hawaiian Department Signal Corps officer does. 

Senator Ferguson. At least you don’t know? 

Colonel Thielen. I don’t know ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could it be done from the Japanese 
carriers out at sea? 

Colonel Thielen. That is a technical question which I prefer 
not to answer because I don’t know definitely. 

Senator Feegumn. Have you, Admiral, any orders not to sink 
any subs, to Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Ingus. I have nothing on that; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not there were any 
orders issued? 

Admiral Ingus. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know. Colonel, whether or not there 
was any limitation on the distance that Army planes could fly to 
sea? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I don’t know whether there was or 
not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not there was a 10- 
mile limit? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not any planes were 
diverted and shipped elsewhere than to Hawaii a tew we^s or 
months before? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir: I don’t know that. 

l^nator Ferguson. You haven’t any information on that? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. 

\i 60 '\ Senator Ferguson. We spoke yesterday about Kaminski, 
E[aminski was a naval or Army man? 

Admiral Ingus. That was Lieutenant Commander Kaminalri, who 
was Uie duty officer in the office of the commandant, Fourteentii Naval 
District. 
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Senator Ferguson. I understood that you were to give us the mes- 
sage he gave. Was it in writing? 

Admiral Inglis. I was to find out, as I understand, when this 
message was delivered personally to Admiral Bloch and Admiral 
Kimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you find that out? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; not yet. 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned Admiral Bloch. You stated 
yesterday that he would make reports to Admiral Kimmel. Is that 
true? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; I don’t recall making that statement. 
The normal channel for such a report would be from the comman- 
dant, Fourteenth Naval District, duty officer, who was Lieutenant 
Commander Kaminski, to the fleet duty officer. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he ever made any report 
directly to Washington, Admiral Bloch? 

Admiral Inglis. To Washington? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[ISSJ] Admiral Inglis. I don’t have that, but I am quite sure 
Washington was informed of the attack shortly after the period. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, you spoke yesterday about the aid to 
the injured at the time. 

Admiral Inglis. Ye^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not all of the physi- 
cians turned out on the island to help the Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. The only information I have on that is just the 
impression that I gained from reading reports in the press and other 
sources shortly after the attack happened, and my impression is that 
the performance of the Medical Department was beyond reproach. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you get any evidence at all that the 
supplies were locked up in such a way that they couldn’t be obtained 
and it was necessary to go to the private physicians to get help? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir ; I hadn’t heard that. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no information on that? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the private physi- 
cians did render service? 

Admiral Inous. I don’t know; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t any evidence on that, one 
way or another? 

Admiral Inglis. I have no evidence ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart, I believe, is the next 
member of the committee. 

Mr. Gearh^t. Colonel Thielen, I have listened to some of your tes- 
timony with increasing amazement and for that reason I would like to 
ask you a few questions. 

First, concerning the portable radar set at Opana. During the 
course of your testimony, you have referred to it is a “practicing 
event.” 

May I ask you if, in your conferences with your staff, in the prepa- 
ration of your statement, that you decided to refer to it as a ^prac- 
ticing event” for the purpose of belittling the report that came from 
those men that were there operating the machine on December 7, IMl ? 
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Colonel Thiblen. First, I don’t place your reference, but I can 
assure you that I had no intention of oelittling the men. 

A “practicing event” was thatl 

Mr. Geabhabt. You spoke of some men practicing there. 

Colonel Thieubn. I don’t recall using that term. May I check my 
script for a moment? 

Mr. Geakuabt. You have heard the term used by others \25S'\ 
in this room, haven’t you, since you have been testifying? 

Colonel Thielen. I recall no instance of that. 

Mr. Geabhabt. You didn’t hear the admiral, your associate there, 
and colleague, use the word “practicing” ? 

Colonel Thielen. I think the admiral would have no I'eason to refer 
to our use of radar. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Haven’t you testified here these boys continued, these 
young men continued, the use of that machine in operation after 7 
o’clo^ because they wanted to practice? 

Colonel Thielen. I did not use that term,- sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. What term did you use? 

Colonel Thielen. May I quote my testimony on that point ? 

Mr. GEABHAirr. I am not only confining myself to your written 
testimony, but the other testimony you have given orally. You say 
you haven’t used the word “practicing.” 

Colonel Thielen. May I take it from the transcript? 

Mr. Gevbhabt. Yes. 

ITie Chairman. Suppose you read what you said from your paiier 
while somebody is looking it up in the transcript, if that is agreeable. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

At seven a. m., 7 December, 1941, all radar detector [2541 stations closed 
down except the Opana station at Eabuku Point which remained in operation in 
order to continue the ti'alning of a new man. Private Qeorge E. Elliott, who had 
volunteered to remain on the Job for this purpose. 

At 7 : 02 a. m. this station, manned by Private Elliott and Private Joseph L. 
Lockard, picked up an indication of airplanes at 132 miles, bearing 3 degre«‘s 
east of north. 

The soldiers kept tracking the target. 

I believe that is all that is applicable. 

Mr. Geabhabt. I will read you from the testimony of Lt. Joseph 
Lockard, given on the 30th day of October 1944, at the Pentagon 
Building. [Reading :] 

Question. In order to operate the machine you had to mount the truck? 

Answer (by Lieutenant Lockard). We had to unlock the vans and open them. 

Question. There was nothing in this van except the macliine itself? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Was Elliott doing the actual computation or were you? 

Answer. I was doing the computation. Elliott was doing the plotting and 
keeping the log. 

i^estion. What do you mean by “oiwratlng the [255] equipment”? 

Answer. Operations consist of controlling the movement of the antenna and 
reading the information from the oscUloscope both on the screen and on the 
mileage scale. 

Question. As you were operating this thing you didn’t see anything at all until 
about two minutes after seven. When seven o’clock came, what did you say to 
Elliott? 

Answer. We mentioned' the fact that the truck hadn’t arrived, and there 
was no particular point in closing up and sitting out on the grass when we 
could be comfortable inside. 

Question. At about two minutes after seven, you were the first to notice 
anytUng on the scope? 

Answer. Yes. 
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Does that indicate to you that they continued after 7 because Mr. 
Elliott, who had already had instructions, day after day and week 
after week, under Lieutenant Lockard, because he wanted a little 
more training? 

Colonel Thielen. I have already quoted testimony which does 
indicate the situation as I testified yesterday, and, by the way, I 
find that my oral presentation agrees with that which I gave you. 

Mr. Geabhakt. Yes ; and, as. a matter of fact, the truck was late 
to take, them to breakfast, and didn’t come until [£66] 7 : 45— 

you know that to be a fact? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mx. Gearhart. Then you testified a moment ago in respect to the 
hours in which the radar at Opana was in use. Will you give that 
again, please? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. [Reading :] 

When he placed Alert No. 1 in effect, General Short also directed that the 
aircraft warning service operate all mobile aircraft warning stations from 
two hours before dawn to one hour after dawn, specifically from 4 to 7 o’clock 
in the morning. Thus, the operating schedule of the mobile radar detector 
stations was daily from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m. ; routine training from 7 a. m. to 
11 a. m., except Sunday, and daily, except Saturday and Sunday from 12 o’clock 
to 4 o’clock p. m. for training and maintenance work. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wliere do you get that information ? 

Colonel Thielen. I have that documented, sir. I can look it up 

I take that from General Short’s testimony before the Roberts 
commission, volume 2, page 43. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, do you think Lieutenant Lockard ought to 
know when he was working and what his hours of duty were, since 
he was on the job? 

Colonel Thielen. Presumably he would; yes, sir; althou gh 
[£67] at that time he was a private, and would naturally be und^ 
the orders of someone else. 

Mr. Gearhart. He was a rather capable private, to be a lieuten- 
ant today; doesn’t that demonstrate that he was a capable private? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; but his capabilities, I don’t believe, 
are the issue. It was his actual position at that time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Let’s read more of his testimony given when he 
was a second lieutenant in the Signal Corps, and after he had been 
commissioned. [Reading ;] 

Answer. There were approximately six men per unit We had six In ours. 
We operated from 7 to 5 o’clock. 

Question. Nobody operated at nighttime, so far as you know? 

Answer. If there was an alert, or if maneuvers were going on, or some- 
thing of that kind, there were not night operations. 

Question. From 7 to 5, except for lunch period, you were on daily? 

Answer. Yes; during the week. 

Question. Sunday was a day off, normally? 

Answer. We had to operate Sundays from 4 in the morning until 7 in the 
morning. We took turns. That happened [258] to be my Sunday. 

From that it would appear that they worked Sundays and pre- 
sumably holidays, from 4 in the morning until breakfast time, 7 
o’clock ; that on weekdays they worked from breakfast time, 7 o’clock, 
until 5 in the afternoon. 

How do you amount for such a discrepancy in the testimony that 
you have quoted in opposition ? 
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Colonel Thielen. Admitting the discrepancy between my closing 
time of 4 p. m. and that testified as 5 p. m., I believe the discrepancy is 
in the term “work.” I broke that down to actual operation of the 
detector in picking up aircraft from 4 a. m. to 7 a. m., and training, 
which might not actually involve tracking aircraft, from 7 to — I don’t 
remember the exact time — from 7 to 11, and training and maintenance 
from 12 to 4, which agrees, I believe, substantially with 

Mr, Gearhart. I think, you, Colonel, picked the wrong word from 
the wrong place, when you stress the word “w’ork.” It was I that used 
the word “work.” It doesn’t appear in the testimony I read. He 
called it operating the machine. 

Have you another explanation? 

Colonel Thielen. Operating the machine would not necessarily 
be “on the alert for the detection of aircraft.” 

Air. Gearhart. I want to ask you. Colonel, as a military 
man, whether or not you think there is anything significant in the fact 
that, according to your orders, this machine should have been turned 
off at 7 o’clock, and the further fact that the range of these machines 
was about 136 miles and no farther, that the Japanese planes should 
fly into that oscilloscope 2 minutes after it ought to have been off 
the air? 

Colonel Thielen. I draw no conclusion from that, sir. 

Air. Gearhart. Does it suggest to you, as a military man, that the 
Japanese had knowledge of the ordei’s that we had under which these 
machines were operated? 

Colonel Thielen. Not necessarily, sir. 

Air. Gearilvrt. Would you give consideration to that? 

Colonel Thielen. It is a very definite possibility; yes, sir. 

Air. Gearh^vrt. Don’t you think it strangely significant that the 
Japanese planes flew into the range of that machine just 2 minutes 
after it was supposed to be off the air? 

Colonel Thielen. It might have been. 

Air. Gearhart. Who made the order? 

Colonel Thielen. The order, sir? 

Air. Gearhart. The order fiixing the time for these radare to be 
on the air. 

Colonel Thielen. General Short was responsible for that 
order. 

Air. Gearhart. Have you a copy of that order? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. I have a reference to it in my testimony. 

Air. Gearhart. I will remind counsel that I asked him weeks ago for 
copies of that order, together with a statement of the history source, 
and the name of the person who signed it, and I have not received it.^ 

Now, radar is operated in the daytime as well as nighttime? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Air. Gearhart. In daytime they will record the approach of planes 
that are far beyond the range of human vision, will they not? 

Colonel Thielen. With exception taken to the term “record,” yes, 
sir; they indicate. 

Mr. Gearhart. Using that distinction, it will indicate on the oscillo- 
graph? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 


> Reports from the War Department on orders governing the operation of radar in Hawaii 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor were subsequently introduced as Exhibit No. 137. 
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Mr. Gearhart. On the oscilloscope, that the airplanes are approach- 
ing from a very great distance? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the range of those portables, the only radars 
they had on the islands, six of them, was 136 to [Mi] 138 
miles? 

Colonel Thielen. My figure is 150. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, th^ere have been many different maneuvers 
down through the years in the islands over there in which an air attack 
upon the islands was under contemplation, maneuvers in which cups 
were bestowed upon attacking forces, simulated attacking forces, for 
taking the islands, for instance, in these maneuvers. One was held a 
few months before, and at that time it was found by the judges that the 
proper time to make an air attack on Pearl Harbor is to ride in on the 
rays of the sun ; is that not correct? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know thatj as an Army officer, that that is the 
generally accepted thesis among military and naval people? 

Colonel Thielen. You refer to coming in on the sim ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. It is a commonly used tactic ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, the Japanese didn’t have to have any 
imagination in planning this attack j all they had to do was to read the 
newspapers and listen to speeches, and know that that was the accepted 
idea among American officers as to when the islands should be attacked 
with the greatest possibility of success, was to ride in 

on the rays of the sun, as the Japanese did later ^ is that correct? 

Colonel Thielen. I don’t know, sir. I say it is a recognized tactic. 
That is as far as I can go as an Army officer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think it was strangely significant that 
the order keeping these radars on the air should provide that they 
should be off the air at a time that an attack of that kind could be 
made with the greatest chances of success, according to the accepted 
views of the Army and Navy ? 

Colonel Thielen. Do I see significance in that? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. No^ sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Does it suggest that possibly somebody was exerting 
a tremendous influence over the writing of orders somewhere along 
the line, in headquarters at Honolulu or America? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; it suggests nothing of the kind to me. 

Mr. Gearhart. When we had six radar macnines over there, why 
were they all on at once, and all off at once ? Why wasn’t it provided 
that they should spell each other off over the 24-hour period of the 
day? 

[MJ] Mr. Mitrpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. No, sir ; I don’t think I will. 

Colonel Thielen. I am no expert on radar, which is a highly tech- 
nical subject. I can suggest an answer to your last question — and he 
might drop the chart showing the radio stations. Let me say, each 
radar in general covers a certain sector. No one radar detector on the 
island could determine an approach from any direction. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you think that answer justifies the taking off of 
the air radar during tne dangerous hours of the 24-hour period? 
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Colonel Thielen. By no means, but it accounts for the simultaneous 
operation of several radar stations. 

Mr. Gearhart. If you were in charge, don’t you think you could 
think of a way of getting six machines in operation over a period of 
24 hours a day ? 

Colonel Thielen. I would want complete coverage. It would not 
be a solution to alternate the operation of radar around the island. 
You would have to have coverage of each sector while that particular 
station was operating. 

Mr. Ge-aruart. Considering the terrain of Oahu, there are high 
points on the mounta.ins, on the top of which these machines could be 

S ’ }d, and they could cover larger theaters than assigned to these 
machines when you scattered them [^5.4] along the coast ; 
isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe that is correct in general. There are 
technicalities in the field of radar that I wouldn’t want to 
testify on. 

[SOS'} Mr. Gearhart. Now, were there any orders from Wash- 
inrfon to General Short or to any other person directing that no fire 

be nad on any Japanese vessels or any Japanese installations 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Ge.aruart (continuing). Until the Japanese fired first? 
(kdonel Thielen. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know that such an order was issued to General 
MacArthur, do you not? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know that the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States is that war shall be declared by the Congress of the 
United States? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; I am familiar with the Constitution. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know that is a fact. Was any order issued 
from Washington that you know anything about, either to General 
MacArthur or to General Short, reminding them that they should 
not take nny offensive action because of this constitutional provision ? 

Colonel Thielen. I was in no position to have any such knowledge 
and I do not have any. 

[S66} Mr. Gearhart. Is that the reason 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. Is that the reason why they have you people come 
up here to read hearsay testimony to us, so that whenever we ask you 
a question in connection with that testimony you can always reply, 
‘‘I am only here to give you the information 1 was sent up here to 
give you”f 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; in my case, at least, that is definitely not 
true. I can explain the reason I was sent up here, I think, satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, there are admirals and generals available to 
subpena by this committee who went through this attack. Why are 
th^ not here to read these statements instead of yourself ? 

(Jolonel Thielen. Because the directive setting up this particular 
testimony^ was merely, I might say, to orient the committee oy giving 
a narrative of the facts of the Pearl Harbor attack. 
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Mr. Gearhart. And there are others that could give the narrative 
from reference to documents, as you have, and also to give testimony 
in respect to actual personal experiences and they are not here. 

The Chairman. If that kind of thing is going to go on here the 
Chairman desires to say for the record that this { 267 ^ method 
of procedure was unanimously agreed to by the committee as the pro- 
cedure to be followed. It was understood that this narrative recital 
was to be made ^ a representative of the Navy and a representative 
of the Armj^. The men who were on the ground and Know what 
happened will be called, but they cannot all be called en masse. 

Mr. Gearhart. With all due respect to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, I want to say at this particular time that I never agi'eed and 
neither did any other member of the committee agree that they would 
consent to calling the witness in question just to get henr-say 
statements. 

The Chairman. Counsel for the committee for an hour and a half 
explained this procedure to the committee and no member of the com- 
mittee, all meinbers being present, raised any objection. 

Mr. Gearheart. Yes, but we expected to get witnesses who knew 
something about what they were talking, not hearsay. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman the Chairman has stated some- 
thing on the record that is not as I understood it at all. There was no 
consent given, there was no consent passed about the manner of pro- 
ducing this. We were told that this was a tentative outline and I want 
the record to emphatically show that I never consented to trying this 
matter in this w£^. 

The Chairman. Well, I don’t care to get into a contro- 
versy here, but I don’t want the record to be misrepresented. There 
was no objection expressed on the part of any committeeman to having 
a representative of the Navy and a representative of the Army come 
up and from documents and reporte and evidence within the two de- 
partments give us a narrative recital of what happened physically 
at Pearl Harbor. They did state that evidence would be produced 
during the hearings by eye-witnesses and that will be done. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, may I speak 

Mr. Gearhart. I yield to the Senator. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Maine is recognized. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t want to add to any confusion on this 
score, but I certainly do not want to be recorded as one who ever 
assented to this method of procedure. I had very grave doubts re- 
garding the method when it was proposed, I expressed considerable 
concern ; I urged very strenuously, as the record shows, that this mat- 
ter be deferred until we could acquire a more proper understanding 
of it from the various exhibits and records and twice renewed my 
motion for postponement. 

I think that the developments to date have amply demonstrated the 
inexpediency of this method of procedure, with two men here to occupy 
2 days, who had no information what- ever, who had no 

connection whatever with Pearl Harbor and who evidently have very 
little familiarity with the records and I think it is most imfortunate 
that the first 2 days have been so largely wasted by this work. 

Mr. Gearheart. Mr. Chairman, may 1 proceed ? 

The Chairman. Yes, Congressman Gearhart, proceed, but as a mat- 
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ter of information, whether this is wise or unwise, it is the method 
that we agreed to and I hope that it can be speedily accomplished. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I again want to make this 
record clear that I did not agree to this method of procedure. My 
motion was to adjourn it so that we could get the orimnal records 
here and so that we might go over the matter before we brought wit- 
ness in. 

The Chairman. Well, neither the Senator nor any other committee- 
man objected to these representatives being brought here for a narra- 
tive recital, as explained by counsel. The Senator did move to post- 
pone it. The Senator from Michigan moved to postpone it on another 
ground entirely ; but go ahead, Mr. Gearhart. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 

Mr. Gearhart. I want to proceed. It is only a few minutes before 
noon. 

The Chairman. Let us go ahead with the witness and let [^ 0 ] 
the committeeman continue without any further interruption. 

Mr. Ge^vrhart. Addressing my next question to Admiral Inglis, 
I will ask you. Admiral, whether or not there were any orders issued 
either from Washin^on or in the islands, directing the commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet and the commander of the Fourteenth 
Naval District not to fire upon Japanese ships or installations until 
we were fired on first? 

Admiral Inglis. I have no knowledge of such an order. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know of orders that were issued by Admiral 
Kimmel which were to the opposite effect, do you not ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have no personal knowledge of such orders; no, 
sir. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I will refer you to the report of the NavaJ 
Court of Inquiry wherein they refer to certain orders issued by Ad- 
miral Kimmel in violation of Washington instructions, the admiral as- 
suming the responsibility on the theory that he would act first and ex- 
plain later. Do you remember that part of the report ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Well, have you read the report? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Ge^vrhart. Then you are not giving us informa- 

tion that is based upon the Naval Court of Inquiry? 

Admiral Inglis. The information which I have mven you has been 
based on the research work of the people who work for me and I as- 
sume that they have read some of those things. I might also say 
that, in my opinion, from what I know at this moment, that that is 
controversial and also has something to do with fixing the respon- 
sibility. We have omitted those subjects from this presentation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know a man in the Navy by the name of 
Commander Clarence Earl Dickson, or Clarence Earl Dickinson, Jr.? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. A flying naval officer, serial No. 74369? 

Admiral Inglis. I do not know him, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, in addition to being a competent flying officer 
he is also a very capable author. He wrote a story for the Saturday 
Evening Post which appeared in that publication on the 10th of 
October issue of 1942, which he entitled “I Fly for Vengeance.” I 
want to read you just one paragraph. Maybe this will refresh your 
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memory on some orders that were issued at that time. It is the second 
paragraph of (he story. [Reading:] 

It was not that we pilots did not sense the ten- [272] slon that lit tip 
the Pacific. You could feel it everywhere all the time. The mission from which 
we were returning — 

I will interpolate, on December 7 — 

had the fiavor of Impeding action. We had been delivering a batch of 12 
Grumman Wildcats of Marine Fighting Squadron 21 to Wake Island where 
they were badly needed. On this cruise we had sailed from Pearl Harbor on 
November 28 under absolute war orders. Vice Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr., 
the commander of the aircraft battle force, had given instructions that the 
secrecy of our mission was to be protected at all costs. We were to shoot down 
anything we saw in the sky and pound anything we saw In the sea. In that 
way there could be no leak to the Japanese. 

And I might point out to you that at the time that was written 
Clarence E. Dickinson was a lieutenant and that the last time I recall 
he had been promoted twice and is now a commander, so evidently 
there wasn’t any objection in the Navy Department to that which 
he said. 

Now, do you anything about that of which Lieutenant and now 
Commander Dickinson wrote? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. We did not attempt to read magazine 
articles and things of that character in making up this presentation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you get me, Mr. Counsm, [373] the or- 
ders under which Lieutenant Dickinson flew on that trip and if those 
orders were in part verbal will you please ascertain for me what the 
verbal part of the orders were?* 

Senator Luoas. I would suggest you get the witness also, Mr. 
Counsel. 

Mr. Gesell. The witness is on our list. Admiral Halsey is on the 
list to testify. He was in command of those flyers. He seemed to 
us to be the logical person to give the facts that the Congressman is 
interested in. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. I merely advert to this because of all of this 
being a surprise. Why should anybody be surprised when we are 
making war orders? 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee think that this 
is argumentative matter that should appeal to the committee and not to 
the witness? 

Mr. Gearhart. That is to the entire country, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. Gearhart. And that will, accordingly, include our distin- 
guished Chairman as well. 

The Chairman. No doubt and I accept my part of the responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Gearhart. It is a very heavy burden for you to bear, I admit 
that. 

[^4] Now, Admiral Inglis, do you know where the United 
States cruiser Boise was about that week of December 1 to Decemlter 

7? 

Admiral Inglis. I understand the Boise was in the Philippines. 

Mr. Gearhart. In the Philippines? 


^ See Hearing, Part 11, p. 6476 for a letter from the Navy Department. 
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Admiral Inglis. She was attached to the Pacific Fleet, but actually 
present in the Philippines if my information is correct. I just ob- 
tained this inWmation just this moment. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wlio was commander of that ship ? 

Admiral Inglis. AVhat is that? 

Mr. Gearhart. Who was commander of that ship at that time? 

Admiral Inglis. Captain Robinson. I am not sure of his initials. 

Mr. Gb^arhart. Do you know who is commander at the present time ? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know a Commander or Captain Moran? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mike Moran? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. He at one time was in command [^5] of 
that ship and at one time preceding that was executive officer of that 
ship ; is that not correct? 

Admiral Inglis That is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Can you tell me whether or not the J apanese fleet, 
the attacking force that was proceeding to rendezvous 200 miles 
north of Oahu— if that ship did not sight the Japanese fleet? 

Admiral Inglis. I know of no sighting of the Japanese fleet at 
all. My information is that the Japanese fleet which attacked Pearl 
Harbor was not sighted. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you make an investigation and determine 
whether or not there is a report on file indicating that the officers 
and crew, somebody in an official position on the cruiser Boise^ sighted 
the Japanese attacking fleet during the first week of December? 

Admiral Inglis. If there is any evidence, either written or from 
witnesses, I am authorized to state that the Navy Department will 
make that available to you and the committee, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It will not be forgotten now that I have raised the 
question, I trust. 

Admiral Inglis. It will not be forgetten.^ 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, there is another thing that I would like to 
ask you about. 

[!^S] Were any orders issued from Hawaii or from Washington 
or from any other place placing restrictions upon the use of ship ra- 
dios, radios of the type, for instance, on the cruiser Boise? I am now 
referring to the fatal week in December. 

Admiral Inglis. I am answering that question now from my own 
personal memory, Mr. Gearhart, and I have a recollection that I 
am not too sure of, because this was nearly 5 years ago, that there 
was a general order in effect about that time which applied to both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Fleets, instructing them to maintain 
radio silence. I cannot be positive that that applied to the Pacific 
Fleet, but my recollection is that it applied to the Atlantic Fleet 
and in all probability it applied also to the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Ge.arhart. Wlien was that order enjoinuig silence upon ships 
at sea made ? 

Admiral Inglis. I haven’t got that information available. The 
Navy will try to get it for you, sir.® 


* The log of U. S. S. Boise was subsequently admitted to the record as “Exhibit No. dS.” 

* See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5294. 
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Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, it was made just shortly be- 
fore, around the latter part of November or the early part oi De- 
cember, 1941, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Inolis. It is my recollection that the order was issued 
long before that, sir, but my recollection may be faulty. 

Mr. Gearhart. By the way, was that phrase, [^7] “task 
force” used in 1941? 

Admiral Inglis. I believe it was, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I was told that it came into use and was borrowed 
from the Japanese nomenclature on or well along in 1942. 

Admiral Inglis. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think it is strangely si^ificant that there 
should be an order directing all of our ships to sail south of Hawaii, 
that there should be a radio beam directed to be held on all night for 
the benefit of B-17’s which the Japanese availed themselves of? 
Don’t you think it is rather significant that there were naval orders 
enjoining silence upon all of our ships at sea, which would forbid 
them from reporting anything that they might obtain by way of in- 
formation on the high seas ? Don’t you think it is strangely significant 
that the radar should be turned on the air during the danger hours 
of the day? 

What effort has been made by the Intelligence Service to break down 
and ascertain how all these strangely significant things could occur, 
all of which, every one of them, operating to the benefit of our enemy 
and to the vulnerabili^ of our own crews and ships ? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I object to that on the ground that 
the witness has been asked five different \^8'] questions and 
I think they should be propounded one at a time. 

The Chairman. Let him answer all the five. 

Mr. Gearhart. I think the five together is what makes it signifi- 
cant. 

The Chairman. The question of significance will not be gone into 
at the moment, but answer, if you can. Admiral, all five together or 
ad seriatim. 

Admiral Inglis. Congressman Gearhart, that covers a lot of 
territory. Two of these questions, if I recall them, refer to Army 
matters, the B-l7’s and the radar going off the air at 7 o’clock. 

Now, you ask me my opinion of the significance of those five things? 
I am not sure that I understand what the point is that you are making, 
but I will do the best I can to give you my opinion of the significance. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you say you don’t understand why I have 
raised this question, or what I mean by it? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t understand what 

Mr. Gearhart. I understand that the Intelligence Service is an 
agency of the Army and an agency of the Navy, created for the pur- 
pose of taking these strange circumstances and finding out what they 
mean. Therefore I asked you have you made any investigation to 
determine why this long list of events, all of which tied the hands of 
America and [^75] all of which benefited the Japanese, why 
they should all occur at one time, in one picture? Has that been a 
study of the Intelligence Bureau of which you are a part? 

Admiral Inglis. I would like to leave out, if I may, from the record 
any discussion of the functions or success of the Intelligence Service 
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at present. Insofar as it affected Pearl Harbor I think I can answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

My opinion is that the significance of those three things is accounted 
for by the tense relationship which existed in world politics at that 
time and it was only natural, for instance, that under the circum- 
stances information concerning the movements of our fleet should be 
denied to any country with which our relations were strained. That 
L<? the only significance that I can read into the five items that the 
'gentleman has just given me. 

Mr. Gearhart. In your testimony yesterday you said that there 
was a condition existing on the battleship Calif omict which prevented 
it from performing its best service under the crisis. You said you 
had a report from the Chief of Naval Yards and Docks. 

Admiral Inoljs. The report came from some officers in the Bureau 
of Ships who had made a study of that and the gist of the report that 
I gave yesterday was that the California was the only ship where any 
openings or lack of closures, let \280^ us say, of watertight 
doors and hatclies contributed in any way to the damage which 
resulted. 

Mr. Gearhart. The words which caught my attention was that — 
in any way contributed to the inability of that ship to fight. 

Now, were there other ships that had their doors opened, other ships 
that had themselves in such a cpndition that they could not fight in the 
most efficient manner? 

Admiral Ingus. The openings, of course, would not stop the ship 
from fighting but might possibly lessen the ability of the ship to stay 
afloat. 

Now, as I said earlier this morning, we are getting that material 
together for you in response to that question and the Navy Depart- 
ment will make available to you and to the committee everything 
that they have on the subject. 

Mr. Gii^RHART. Very well, but why put it off when you have right 
in your hands a report from which you can give us that. 

Admiral Inolis. I haven’t got it right in my hands. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you read this report of the Yards and Docks, 
the Bureau of Ships or Yards and Docks, whichever it was? 

Admiral Inolis. I read no report. This is the Bureau of Ships, 
Mr. Congressman, that is responsible for that sub- \281^ ject, 
not the Bureau of Yards and Docks; the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Gearhart. The Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Inolis. I haven’t got a report, in response to your question. 
I was told by my staff that they have received verbally this informa- 
tion that I have given you about the California being the only ship 
where the openings contributed in any way to the damage which was 
suffered by any of the ships there. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did your staff tell you what the conditions were 
on the Calif omlaf 

Admiral Inolis. Not in detail, no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Generally what did they tell you ? 

Admiral Inolis. They told me that because of some difficulty in 
closing the watertight doors and hatches after general quarters were 
sounded, which changes the conditions of readiness from three to one, 
becau.se of that difficulty that the flooding and perhaps resulting fire 
spread more rapidly than otherwise might have been the case. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Why were the doors and hatches of the Calif orrda 
opened on that day? 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot answer that question at present, but we 
will get that information. 

Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, this is one of these 
things we are going into and it has got to the point where we feel we 
have to caD witnesses who were actually on those ships to be sure to 
know what the conditions were and we are going to do so and I hope 
we will get it all here. 

Mr. Gearhart. Counsel will recall that I have asked for all written 
orders which might have produced that condition or a similar con- 
dition on our ships, verbal orders, ship orders or district orders or 
commander in chief orders or Washington orders. 

Mr. M^hell. My impression is that things of that kind are indi- 
vidual ship matters. As the matter stands we may have to call officers 
or men who were on the vessels themselves, but we are going ahead to 
try to get the facts. 

Mr. Gearhart. It is now past 12, Mr. Chairman. • 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. No. I say it is now past 12. We have reached our 
adjournment hours. 

The Chairman. Well, then, we will stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 05 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

\Z83'\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 .' 00 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Before proceeding further with the" witness, in view of the discussion 
that took place this morning among members of the committee, the 
Chair feels that in the interest of accuracy there ought to be placed 
in the record at this point a memorandum prepared and submitted to 
the committee by Mr. Mitchell, the general counsel, which is described 
as a “Tentative order of proof.” Then a 

Preliminary statement, covering committee procedure, relations witb agencies 
concerned, and introduction of letters exchanged with Secretaries Forrestal, 
Patterson, President Truman, Roosevelt estate, plus Truman directives — 

which was done previously, when we started. 

Then on the following page of this memorandum it is stated [read- 
ing] : 

The story of the actual attack and the Japanese plans for attack will be pre> 
sented by an Army and a Navy ofllcer, who will summarize all available data. 
The summary will be prepared under direction of counsel along the lines sug- 
gested by the following outline. Care will be taken to avoid all matters of 
opinion and questions of individual responsibility. The summary will be subject 
to amendment if proved in error through subsequent witnesses. This procedure 
will save calling scores of witnesses and will give to the committee and the 
[28Sa] public the first organized comprehensive account of the attack. 

And following that there is subdivision under the heading 
of “The Attack,” and under that subdivision “A” there are 17 points, 
outlined by the counsel, and discussed in the committee. That memo- 
randum is dated November 7, and which is a revision of a previous 
memorandum dated November 1 and distributed to all members of 
the committee on the 1st of November. 
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Mr. Mitchbuj. I think it was the 2d. I think the meeting took 
place on the 2d. The memorandum is dated the 1st. 

The Chairman. The memorandum is dated the 1st, yes and the 
meeting took place on the 2d, and the following meeting probably 
on the 8th, b^use the following memorandum was dated the 7th, 
which was the day before. 

Under subdivision “A” there are 17 different points which were 
discussed with the committee in a session that lasted from 10 : 30 in 
the morning to about 1 : 30 in the afternoon. 

Then there is a subdivision “B,” which is “The Jap Plan.” That is, 
the plan of the Japanese as discovered from the records since obtained 
from Japanese sources, captured Japanese ships, and so on, and which 
is to come later under Admiral Inglis’ testimony. 

These 17 points were thoroughly discussed by the committee and the 
list of witnesses was gone over and what th^ would testify to, or a 
general outline of their testimony was discussed, and 

there were three or four or five witnesses added to the list, including 
Sumner Welles, Mr. Joseph Grew, former Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Tyler, whose name has been mentioned here, and Mr. Lockard, whose 
name has been mentioned here, and also Captain Zacharias, whose 
name was suggested by Congressman Keefe of Wisconsin. 

The only omer changes made to this tentative suggestion of pro- 
cedure was that under Item No. 12, which was headed as follows. 
“Summarize Percentage Personnel Mustered Various Departments,” 
and then in parentheses “perhaps here summary testimony showing 
no drunkenness” — ^the committee decided to strike out No. 12 and not 
go into that in this preliminary statement because that would be a 
matter that would have to be testified to, probably, by witnesses who 
were on the ground and in addition it was thought in anv preliminary 
statement it would not be wise to go into that phase of the question. 

Outside of those changes, this memorandum was discussed at length 
and no objection was raised to it, and every name, every additional 
name suggested by the members of the committee was added to the 
list of witnesses^ and has been published. 

I ask that this document, with these additions and corrections, be 
printed at this point. 

(The document appears in full at pp. 125-129, inclusive.) 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to it being print- 
ed in the record, but I don’t want my cross- examination 

interrupted with it. I ask unanimous consent that it go in the record 
immediately after the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Chairman. Yes ; that is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have only two or three questions to ask anyway, 
and I don’t want my remarks interrupted. 

The Chairman. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Gearhart. I want to say in explanation, if that is offered to 
establish any point, that there is no objection to that order of proof, 
that the only objection I have raised has been against the people who 
have been brought here to establish the things that are set forth in that 
document. 

I objected to it on the ground that they are hearsay witnesses and 
I have never been in a court room where they allowed hearsay evidence 
when there were live witnesses to furnish direct evidence. 
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The Chairman. It was understood during this whole discussion 
that this presentation, this preliminary presentation, was not to be 
made by eyewitnesses, that it was to be made by a representative of 
the Army and a representative of the Navy, and that that relation and 
that delineation and narrative recital of what happened, the physical 
situation surrounding it, was to be given by a representative of the 
Army and of the Navy from the records in the War and Navy Depart- 
mente, and [S86] not by eyewitnesses, which would require, as 
everybodv understood, as the committee understood, and as counsel 
explained, probably 2 or 3 weeks, to get eyewitnesses to everything 
that transpired out at Pearl Harbor. 

I think it is due the committee, and the public, to say that there was 
no objection to this procedure, and that every suggestion of additional 
witnesses or modification of procedure was agreed to at the time. 

Senator Brewster. Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to amend your 
statement. 

In the first place, as to the extent of the discussion, it is my very- 
clear recollection that most of our discussion was centered, in all of 
our recent meetings, on much more controversial matters, which have 
been fully aired on the floor, and need not be discussed here. 

This matter was brought up, this memorandum you speak of was 
submitted, and I recall very distinctly — ^which, apparently, the chair- 
man does not recall — that I urged the point of view of Bepresentative 
Keefe, of Wisconsin, who, out of a considerable experience as a trial 
lawyer, preferred to approach this in chronological order, starting 
back and bringing the events in in chronological order, in order that 
we might make a proper record for posterity. 

It was the recommendation of counsel, and it was, we [S87'\ 
gathered, the opinion of the majority, that this was the way to proceed. 
This discussion of which you speak followed three or four votes in 
wWch there had been a sharp difference between the majority and the 
minority and there was no reason to think that any further agitation 
would have resulted differently. 

I am not prepared — ^I was not prepared, at any rate — ^to hold too 
strong an opinion as to which course was better and I so stated, but I 
do feel that events have demonstrated that it has not been as fortunate 
as, perhaps, was anticipated. I think that is a fair statement of the 
attitude. 

[£88^ The Chairman. I might add to that that it was discussed 
in the committee and presented by the counsel as probably the most 
logical way to proceed so as to describe the actual attack, what took 
place on the day of the attack and the conditions which surrounded it 
and then bring it out in that method. It was the general understand- 
ing that that would be the course pursued. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I want the record to be clear. Mr. Chairman 
it IS true that item No. 12 was discussed and the question of drunken- 
ness was taken out. The discussion was not as full as indicated by the 
chairman. I distinctly remember protesting doing it in this manner 
because I asked the committee to have counsel give us the exhibits at 
least 10 days in advance so that the members of the committee would 
be fully acquainted with all of the facts. 
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It was stated then that we would get the exhibits either that Friday 
or Saturday or ^ssibly Monday. As a matter of fact, I received 
mine on the Tuesday and Wednesday, the day before the hearing. 

Now, it appears that we have not received all of the exhibits. I want 
this record to show that there was no vote taken on this method of 
handling the matter; there was no consent, as far as I know, of any 
member concerned. We were given this outline, it is 

true. There was no vote taken as to whether that was to be the method 
or not and I protested, as I did on the floor, that tliis method of trial 
would be a trial such as the Army and Navy and the various services 
wanted it to be. 

The Chairman. Unfortunately, there was no stenographic record 
taken in any of the executive sessions of what discussion took place. 
Any Senator or any Congressman or any member of the committee 
could have moved tnat this method not be adopted as the procedure, 
and that we should adopt any other method of procedure. No motion 
being made, no vote was taken. The whole thing was discussed, each 
item was read by the counsel, Mr. Mitchell, item by item and discussed, 
each witness that was to be called and what he was expected to testify 
to in the various divisions of the tentative procedures of proof and the 
fact that no vote was taken on whether this should be the procedure 
was due to the fact that nobody made any motion about it, and it was 
generally accepted as the procedure which would be followed. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I don’t think it is proper, Mr. Chairman, 
to carry this discussion to any great extent, but I am quite sure that 
you are correct in stating that each item was read. Tnat is not my 
recollection as to what was done. We had it for 2 or 3 days to examine 
it. 

[290] The Chairman. You had it for a week before that meet- 
ing, every member of the committee had it for a week before the meet- 
ing and that memorandum was dated the 1st of November. Every 
committeeman was given a copy of that and had it a week before we 
had the following meeting. 

There was this new revision which had come about by the considera- 
tion of the November 1 memorandum and that was discussed, as I said 
a little while ago, in a meeting which lasted for about 3 hours. I 
don’t say that that was the exclusive thing that was discussed. There 
were motions made to postpone the hearing that were voted upon also, 
but this memorandum was read and explained by the counsel to those 
present and that means all the members of the committee. 

Put this in the record. 

Mr. MtJRPHT. At a previous meeting when the plan was before 
the committee certain members asked that it ^ put over to 
the following meeting because they did not have enough opportunity 
to study it ; that was the meeting’previously to the November 8 meet- 
ing. And after the meeting on November 8 1 dictated to my secretary 
a memorandum of what actually took place there, and I have that 
memorandum that was made that afternoon, and it is in accord with 
what the chairman outlined except as to the 3 hours of discussion. I 
have a record here of what each member brought up at that time. 

[20J] Senator Brewster. I trust that the Secretary’s records 
will be presented to the committee and that they will be more accurate 
than the only other one that was presented to the Chairman and that 
we had to asK to have corrected because it was inaccurate. 
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The Chairman. That is not correct. The Senator had demanded a 
roll call, which was not taken in the committee by a vote ; it was taken 
by a show of hands, and I asked the Senator from Maine that if there 
was any way by which the Government Printing Office could indicate 
a vote by showing of hands that I would accept it. The vote was later 
taken as if it was by a show of hands, and it was put in the record that 
way. That is why that mistake was made. 

I^nator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. I haven’t said very much in this hearing, and I am 
not going to say much jiow. It seems to me this is much to do about 
nothing anyway. 

There is just one thing that I want to direct to the attention of the 
committee and that is this : This case is being prepared by General 
Mitchell anyway, but the committee employed nim and unanimously 
accepted him as general counsel. I doubt if there is any individual 
here that would probably try the case the same way that he is trying 
it. However, we selected him to do it, and I am thor- 

oughly satisfied with tne way he is liandling this case. 

The Chairman. Well, go ahead, Mr. Gearhart and finish your inter- 
rogation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Let me conclude this discussion by pointing out 
that the principle! for which I contend, the violation of which I will 
constantly protest, is the calling of hearsay witnesses to prove facts 
when there are eyewitnesses available to tne same point. I am not 
questioning what is in that paper at all; I never have, and this is 
not in the nature of impeachment to offer it in the record. For that 
reason I will welcome it at the conclusion of my cross-examination. 

The Chairman. I will be glad to have it put in at the end of the 
Congressman’s examination. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gearhart. There is just one thing. Admiral Inglis, that I 
want to conclude my cross-examination by asking you about, and 
that has to do with the order of May 1941 transferring three battle- 
ships, one aircraft carrier, four cruisers, and nine destroyers to the 
Atlantic. Then there was much discussion about two-thirds and one- 
third which left me with confusion confounded. 

Before any of the ships were transferred to the Atlantic you would 
say that that was a hundred percent of our fleet. What you mean is 
when they transferred these ships that numer- ically, at 

least, the Pacific Fleet was reduced one-third, is that it ? 

Admiral Inglis. I will tiy to make that just as clear as I can, 
Mr. Gearhart. I cannot give you the precise dates when various 
specific ships were transfe>rred from one fleet to another. 

Mr. Gearhart. By that you mean that the ships were, at different 
times, under different orders? 

Admiral Inglis. I presume so. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did that all occur during the month of May 1941, 
or was it over a larger period than that? 

Admiral Inglis. It would be my impression and understanding that 
it was over a considerable period of time. There was some shifting 
of ships around from one fleet to another for— well, as a matter of 
fact, that has been going on forever, but as of the 7th of December 
1941 the numerical strength of the ships of the Pacific Fleet was 
roughly two-thirds that of the numerical strength of the ships of the 
Atlantic Fleet. 
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Now, the question has been raised about several ships which were 
not a part of either the Atlantic or the Pacific Fleet. Those arte 
the battleships North Carolina and Washington and the aircraft 
carrier Wasp^ in particular. Those ships had recently been completed 
and commissioned, they were still on their shake-down periods. 

\29J^'] I have a personal recollection of one, the North Carolina^ 
which was in the Brooklyn Navy Yard undergoing some repairs, hav- 
ing some very serious defects remedied. Those defects show up on a 
shake-down cruise and must be corrected before the ships are ready in 
all respects to join the fleet. 

Those ships I did not count in my numerical summary and they 
have no effect on these proportions which I have given you of two- 
thirds numerical strength. 

I think I should also say again that that is numerical strength and 
not necessarily battle efiiciency or battle fighting efficiency or power, 
because it so happens that the numbers in the Atlantic Fleet were 
increased to a good extent by the preponderance of destroyers in the 
Atlantic Fleet. On the other hand, there were more battleships in 
the Pacific Fleet, but I have counted each ship by one regardless of 
whether it was a battleship or a submarine or a destroyer. 

In other words, of the aircraft carriers there were three assigned to 
each fleet and that again does not count the Wasp which had not yet 
joined either fleet and was still in the shake-down period. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. It clears it up considerably. 

Now, what was left in the Pacific Fleet when the ships that I have 
just enumerated were transferred to the Atlantic? 

[295'\ Admiral Inolis. I have the list of ships that were in the 
Pacific Fleet on December 7, 1941. Is that what you wish, sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Are you going to draw a distinction between 
the Asiatic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Inolis. I have the figures for the Asiatic Fleet also if you 
wish those. 

Mr. Gearhart, Well, give those separately so that the record will be 
clear on it. 

Admiral Inolis. I can give those by ships, that i s, s o many battle- 
ships, or I can give them by names of specific ships. Which way would 
you prefer it? 

Mr. Gearhart. By ships. 

Admiral Inolis, All right, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you the record in the other way, that is, by 
name? 

Admiral Inolis. I have it any way you want it ; yes, sir. It is much 
longer by names of ships. It runs into seven pages of tabulated data. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, let us have it by type tnen. 

Admiral Inolis. TaWng first the battleships: There were six as- 
signed to the Atlantic Fleet, nine assigned to the Pacific Fleet, and none 
assigned to the Asiatic Fleet. 

In the case of the aircraft calriers, there were four \296'\ as- 
signed to the Atlantic Fleet, three to the Pacific Fleet, and none to the 
.cVsiatic Fleet. 

Well, I might add parenthetically that I have not counted the Long 
Island in my ad lib testimony. The Long I sland was a very inferior 


^Sabsequently corrected to Eomet. See p. 109, Infra. 
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type of carrier. She was assigned to the Atlantic Fleet and makes the 
fourth one. 

Heavy cruisers : 5 assigned to the Atlantic Fleet, 12 to the Pacific 
Fleet, and 1 to the Asiatic Fleet. 

Light cruisers : 12 to the Atlantic Fleet, 10 to the Pacific Fleet, and 
1 to tne Asiatic Fleet. 

Destroyers : 97 to the Atlantic Fleet, 54 to the Pacific Fleet, and 13 to 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

Submarines : 58 to the Atlantic Fleet, 23 to the Pacific Fleet, 29 to 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

Minelayers: None to the Atlantic Fleet, nine to the Pacific Fleet, 
and none to the Asiatic Fleet. 

Mine sv/eepers : 37 to the Atlantic Fleet, 26 to the Pacific Fleet, and 
6 to the Asiatic Fleet. 

Patrol vessels : 5 to the Atlantic Fleet, 13 to the Pacific Fleet, 14 to 
the Asiatic Fleet. 

Now, the numerical totals of all of those are Atlantic Fleet 224, 
Pacific Fleet 159, Asiatic Fleet 64. 

Mr. Gb^arhart. Now, prior to May 1941, which was prior to the 
transfer of any of the ships that I have listed from the 

Pacific to the Atlantic, was the American Navy in the Pacific nu- 
merically stronger than the Japanese Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. Prior to May 1941 ? 

Mr. Gearhart. That is a date that I take from the Navy court of 
inquiry report as the date when the transfer of these ships occurred. 

Admiral Inglis. I haven’t those figures readily available. Again 
will be very happy to ^t them for you. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, did you have the list of ships that were trans- 
ferred ? 

Admiral Inoos. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I thought by one order and you tell me by several 
orders, to the Atlantic. 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; I haven’t got that readily available. 
What I have here is a list of the ships and the assignment of those 
ships to their respective fleets as of December 7. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I will ask the question in this way: You are 
an expert in naval affairs. If you would add to the Pacific Fleet 
on December 7, 1941, three battleships, one aircraft carrier, four 
cruisers, and nine destroyers, would you say that the American Fleet 
in the Pacific would be numerically superior to the Japanese? 

Admiral Inglis. If you will give me those figures again [WS] 
I will answer that definitely. 

Mr. Gearhart. Three battleships, one aircraft carrier, four cruisers, 
and nine destroyers. 

Admiral Inglis. That would give our battleship strength in the 
Pacific Fleet as 12 opposed to 10 Japanese battleships ; aircraft car- 
riers 4 opposed to 8 Japanese aircraft carriers; 16 heavy cruisers 
as compared to 18 Japanese heavy cruisers; 10 light cruisers as com- 
pared to 17 Japanese light cruisers; anfl 63 destroyers as compared to 
109 Japanese destroyers. 

On balance I would say that the Japanese Fleet was superior to the 
Pacific Fleet with the increments which the Congressman has just 
given me. 
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Mr. Gearhart. So while we were inferior in May of 1941, we re- 
duced our relative position to the Japanese Navy still further, that is 
the effect of it. 

Admiral Inglis. Any transfer of ships from the Pacific Fleet 
resulting in a reduction would, of course, result in a deterioration of 
our own position. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, where do the orders effecting a transfer from 
the Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic Fleet emanate? 

Admiral Inglis. That would be Chief of Naval Operations. Just 
what reasons would bring about those I am not prepared to say. 
don’t know whether they would come from any higher [S99 
source or not, but the orders would be issued by the Chief of Nava 
Operations. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, whatever that higher authority would be the 
orders would probably come in the name of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations? 

Admiral Inglis. As far as the fleet is concerned that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know anything about these particular 
orders ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I ask counsel to endeavor to secure them? I 
would like to look at them. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the order transferring ships to the Atlantic 
Fleet in May 1941? 

Mr. Gearhart. Beginning in May of 1941. 

Mr. Gesell. I take it you want transfers both ways. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. If there are any transfers indicated from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific I would like to see those, too ; that is, the orders 
j)roviding for them.^ 

The Chairman. Is that all the cross examination? 

Mr. Gearhart. I am through; yes. 

(Tentative order of proof — Preliminary statement covering com- 
mittee procedure, submitted by Mr. Mitchell and referred to at p. 119, 
follows:) 

[S00\ TENTATIVE ORDER OF PROOF 

(Draft of November 7, 1945) 

Preliminary Statement Covering Committee Procedure, Relations with 

Agencies Concerned, and Introduction or Letters Exchanged — Secretaries 

Forrestal, Patterson, President Truman, Roosevelt Estate, Plus Truman 

Directhes 

[JO/] The story of the actual attack and the Japanese plans for attack will 
be presented by an Army and a Navy officer, who will summarize all available 
data. The summary will be prepared under direction of counsel along the lines 
suggested by the following outline. Care will be taken to avoid all matters of 
opinion and questions of individual responsibility. The summary will be subject 
to amendment if proved in error through subsequent witnesses. This procedure 
will save calling scores of witnesses and will give to the committee and the public 
the first organized comprehensive account of the attack. 

a. the attack 

L Disposition Pacific Fleet 12/7. Show In map form. 

2. Description: 

(a) Tran.sports west of Hawaii on 12/7. 

(b) Fleet base and Oahu ground and harbor installations — Map, 

* See Hearings. Part 11, pp. 5502 and 5504 et scq. for documents supplied by the Navy 
Department in this connection. 

70710 — 40 — pt. 1 11 
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(c) Harbor nets and topedo baffles. 

(d) Depth of harbor and channel. 

(e) Absence barrage balloons. 

3. Brief notes installations neighboring islands. 

4. Time differentials and distances. 

5. Detaileil map showing fleet in Pearl Harbor 12/7 — 

(List of vessels — class and type.) 

Estimates of time required 12/7 to get fleet under steam and out of harbor. 

6. Reconnaissance: 

Extent of offshore reconnaissance evening 12/6. 

Extent of offshore reconnaissance morning 12/7. 

[S02] Extent of inshore reconnaissance evening 12/6. 

. Extent of inshore reconnaissance morning 12/7. 

Missions of all other friendly planes in air morning 12/7, Including Halsey 
fliers, B-17*s from the mainland, P-40’s on submarine exercise, etc. 

Extent reconnaissance from neighboring islands. 

7. Radar: 

Hours operating 12/7, scheduled and actual. 

Description facilities available: 

Location. 

Range, high flight or low flight. 

Inability to distinguish friendly planes. 

Presentation of historical plot. 

Summary testimony re qualifications of operators and handling of infor* 
mation obtained before and during attack. 

Reasons ship radar not useful. 

8. Sound detectors: 

Facilities for underwater — extent oi)eratlng and manned. 

Facilities for airplane spotting — extent operating and manned. 

9. Submarine contacts: 

Indicate character of any submarine patrol oi)eratlng 12/7. 

Summarize reported contacts 11/27-12/6, Inclusive. 

Summarize contacts morning 12/7 giving detail of messages sent to 
shore and action taken. 

10. Present account various phases of attack, working in general picture 
of defensive action taken. 

(Note Jap objectives, idicatlons advance knowledge.) 

11. Efforts to track the Japs after attack. 

12 . / // // // // // // // // // // ///// 
////////////////////////// 

13. Aircraft: 

Disposition planes on ground by fields at time of attack and service 
assignments. 

Number and types available. 

Number and types in operating condition. 

Headlines of aircraft in operating condition. 

'Sote specific reasons for lack of readiness such as engines dis- 
mounted, guns dismounted, gas tanks empty, ammunition not loaded. 
Readiness of aircraft crews. 

Number and types aircraft participating in combat. 

Time required by type. 

Summarize state preparedness for combat of planes in flight time attack. 
Extent types and equipment up to date. 

14. Antiaircraft: 

Number of ship and shore units available. 

Number of ship and shore units operating condition. 

Availability ammunition and proximity to guns. 

Number ship and shore units manner and in action. 

Time required for various units. 

Defective ammunition. 

Extent gun types up to date. 

15. Brief summary work done in such departments as antisabotage, first aid, 
civilian control, canteens, etc. Heroism. 

16. The damage to United States ships, installations, and personnel (photo- 
graphs and supporting statistics). 

Note extent damage self-inflicted. 

Indicate extent of sabotage, if any. 

17. The damage to the Japs. 
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B. THE JAP PLAN 

1. Chronology: 

Date plan completed. 

Date left port 
Date Dec. 8 fixed. 

Date instructed carry-out plan. 

[J 04 J 2. Route taken to and from : 

Fix position various key days before and after attack. 

MAP — noting mileages from possible reconnaissance points, shipping 
lanes, etc. ' 

3. Details of execution. 

4. Projected losses compared actual losses. 

5. Sources data used in planning. 

Note. — The Jap Plan will be reconstructed from captured plans and 
statements made by Jap prisoners obtained after the attack. 

[305] Tentative Order op Witnesses 

WASHINGTON* 

Principal subject examination 
Re Complete story of the reasons why the fleet 
was based at Pearl Harbor, his trips to Wash- 
ington in July and October, 1940, his discus- 
sions and disagreement with President Roose- 
velt and conversations with other officials, his 
relief, his part in the Bloch report of Decem- 
ber 30, 1940, endorsed January 7, which led to 
the Knox-Stimson correspondence, and other 
matters pertaining to his Hawaiian command. 

(At this point introduce Knox letter to Stimson dated Jan. 24, 1941, Stimson 
letter to Knox dated Feb. 7, 1941, plan for employment of long-range bombard- 
ment aviation in the defense of Oahu, Martin memo, of Aug. 20, 1941, and read 
into record excerpts from defense plans. ) 

Witness Principal subject examination 

Mr. Hamilton, formerly Chief, Re Jap negotiations, details of information 
Far Eastern Division, State available to State Department, exchange of 

information with Army-Navy representatives, 
and State Department attitude toward basing 
fleet Pearl Harbor. 

Re Information available Army and Navy con- 
cerning Far Western developments, Jap mili- 
tary preparations, fleet loca [306] tion, 
etc., reports, made to responsible officers, State 
Department and White House, handling of 
“magic” intercepts and distribution of messages 
generally. 

Re Function and organization of intelligence 
units; information available to these officers 
and action taken thereon except as to events 
of 12/6 and 12/7 to be considered later ; warn- 
ings sent to Pearl Harbor, drafting of mes- 
sages, conferences held, agencies and i)ersons 
consulted, action taken on replies received to 
warnings, related conferences at White House, 
Marshall-Stark Joint messages on military 
situation. 

Re Function and organization of War Plans 
units; Information available to these officers 
and action taken thereon (except as to events 
of 12/6 and 12/7 to be considered later) ; 
warnings sent to Pearl Harbor, drafting of 
messages, conferences held, agencies and per- 
sons consulted, action taken on replies re- 
ceived to warnings, related conferences at 
White House, Marshall-Stark Joint messages 
on military situation. 

* Whenever witness will be recalled for further examination on additional subjects, this 
is indicated by asterisk. 


Department 


Captain McCJollum* 
Captain Saflford* 
Colonel Bratton* 


General Miles* 
Admiral Wilkinson* 


General Gerow* 
Admiral Turner* 


Witness 
Admiral Richardson 
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Witness 

General Arnold 
Admiral Ingersoll* 


[S07l FCC monitoring report 
Commander Safford 
Commander Kramer* 

Admiral Noyes 
Colonel Bratton 
Colonel Sadtler 
Colonel Clausen 
Monitoring witnesses 

Commander Kramer 
Commander Safford 
Captain McCollum 
Admiral Turner 
Admiral Schuirmann 
Admiral Wilkinson 
Admiral Ingersoll 
Colonel Bratton 
Colonel Dusenbury 
General Miles 
General Gerow 
Colonel French 
Admiral Bearsdall 
[5(?8] Miss Grace Tully 


Admiral Stark 


General Marshall 


Mr. Thomas E. Dewey 
Mr. Hull 


Mr. Stimson 


Knox papers 


Principal subject ewamination 

Re Warnings sent to Pearl Harbor, drafting of 
messages, conferences held, agencies and per- 
sons consulted, action taken on replies re- 
ceived to warnings, related conferences at 
White House, Marshall- Stark Joint messages 
on military situation. 

Re Winds message. Interception and decoding 
of original message giving winds code and sec- 
ond message Nov. 19. Steps then taken to 
monitor the Jap weather broadcasts. All 
available proof as to whether the “execute” 
message was ever heard or obtained. Also any 
information developed on hidden word mes- 
sages. Exhibits may include excerpts testi- 
mony of officers at various points. 

Re The events of 12/6 and 12/7 Including han- 
dling of final 14-part Jap message and mes- 
sages re code burnings and 1:00 o’clock de- 
livery, Marshall warning message, conferences 
among Cabinet officers and others, transmis- 
sion of messages to White House and State 
Department. 


Re Presidential files. Any documents which 
may be found in the Roosevelt papers bearing 
on the Pearl Harbor situation will be intro- 
duced through Miss Tully. 

Re All events, including information available 
to him, conferences with Cabinet officers and 
President Roosevelt, handling of warning 
messages, extent of knowledge of impending 
attack, conferences with W^ar Department, etc. 

Re All events, including information available to 
him, conferences with Cabinet officers and 
President Roosevelt, handling of warning mes- 
sages, extent of knowledge of impending at- 
tack, conferences with Navy Department, etc., 
and Dewey incident of 1944. 

Re Communications with General Marshall and 
any additional information available to him. 

Re All events, with particular reference to con- 
versations and meetings with President Roose- 
velt and ether Cabinet officers. General Mar- 
shall and Admiral Stark, the question of bas- 
ing the fleet at Pearl Harbor, information 
available to him and handling of crucial mes- 
sages, pjirticipatlon in warnings, and the 
events leading up to the Nov. 26th note to the 
Japanese Government. 

Re All events, with particular reference to in- 
formation available to him, his part in the 
warning messages, and his conferences with 
President Roosevelt and Cabinet officers. 

We are advised by the Knox estate that the 
only papers which may be available are at 
the Navy Department, and this is being in- 
vestigated. 


(Note. — ^Throughout the testimony in this branch of the presentation, particu- 
larly that directed to high-ranking officials, a detailed inquiry will be made 


* Whenever witness will be recaUed for further examination on additional subjects, this 
is indicated by asterisk. 
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Into jost what information was available to President Roosevelt and the Depart- 
ment of State as to Impending attack, and what part, if any, either took in 
giving or withholding warnings to Pearl Harbor.) 

PEARL HARBOR 

Principal tubject examination 
Re Condition of Pearl Harbor defenses prior to 
Short’s appointment, earlier alerts, and gen- 
eral background information. 

Re Delay construction fixed radar and additional 
airfields. 

Re All classes of information including ship lo- 
cation reports and intelligence bulleUns, mes- 
sages of various classes intercepted before and 
after Dec. 7, activities of Jap consular agents, 
Mori tap, Merle Smith cable to Short, Wilkin- 
son Manila report, etc. 

Re Pearl Harbor air defense, reconnaissance, 
and all points bearing on air aspects of situa- 
tion, including details of Martin-Bellinger 
annex. 

Re Radar installations, efficiency of information 
center, adequacy of equipment and personnel. 
Re All events, including plans made to meet sur- 
prise attack, knowledge of information avail- 
able Wasiiington and Hawaii, and steps taken 
in response to warning messages. 

Re All events, including plans made to meet sur- 
prise attack, knowledge of information avail- 
able Washington and Hawaii, and steps taken 
in response to warning messages. 

Re All events, including plans made to meet sur- 
prise attack, knowledge of information avail- 
able Washington and Hawaii, and steps taken 
in response to warning messages. 

Re All events, Including plans made to meet sur- 
prise attack, knowledge of information availa- 
ble Washington and Hawaii, and steps taken 
in response to warning messages. 

[ 311 ^ The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Sir. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have had no occasion to say anything 
up to date. 

The Chairman. You have been verjr quiet, I will say that. 

Mr. Keefe. May I say, as one member of the committee, I presume 
I am correct in the assumption that the weight to be extended to the 
testimony given by these two witnesses who have testified in behalf 
of the Army and Navy will be governed by the sources of their infor- 
mation, the character of the information, whether it is of their own 
knowledge, hearsay, or what not. 

Does the Chair so understand the situation? 

The Chairman. The committee will, of course, consider the nature 
of the testimony, the source from which it comes, and the weight to 
be given to it. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, sir. 

Now, I understand from both the Admiral and the Colonel that you 
have heretofore testified that your evidence, in the main, is purely 
hearsay; vou have no definite knowledge from personal observation 
of any of the events which occurred at Pearl Harbor immediately 
before the attack, or immediately after and that the sources of your 


Witneee 

General Herron 

(To be determined) 

Captain Layton 
Commander Rochefort 
Admiral Mayfiield 
Mr. Shivers, FBI 
Colonel Fielder 
Colonel Bicknell 
Admiral McMorris 
[SJO] Admiral Bellinger 
(General Martin 
General Davidson 

Commander Taylor 
Colonel Powell 
Colonel Phillips 
Admiral Smith 


Admiral Bloch 


General Short 


Admiral Kimmel 
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information are based entirely on material which you have discovered 
as a result [31Z'\ of searches made, and analyses made by those 
working for you on your respective staffs; is that right? 

Admiral Inolis. Speaking for the Navy, that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that correct also for the Army? 

Colonel Thielen. That is essentially correct; yes, sir. I have been 
asked a few questions on cross-examination in my professional capac- 
ity, which I answered to my own knowledge. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you qualify as an expert on all matters relating to 
the Army? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you quality as an expert on all matters relating to 
the Navy, Admiral ? 

Admiral Inolis. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that neither of you qualify as experts in the accepted 
sense of the term “expert witnesses.” 

Now, I have a few questions that I would like to ask which have 
apparently not been heretofore developed in connection with the 
cross-examination. I direct my attention first to the statement made 
by you. Admiral, to the effect that certain orders were issued declaring 
certain waters — they were issued as the result of the Executive order 
of the President — around the Hawaiian Islands to be defensive 
[313'\ borders, as I understood it. 

Admiral Inglis. That or4er, if that is your point, sir, was, as far 
as the Navy was concerned, contained in a general order issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and it defined two defiensive sea areas which 
were outlined on the chart in the course of the prepared statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you refer to your prepared statement and see if I 
am in error, that you referred to it as an Executive order of the 
President designating certain prohibited areas? 

Admiral Inglis. It is not in my prepared statement. I gave that ad 
lib, because general orders of that nature usually derive reom Execu- 
tive orders, and I personally assumed, as I gave that statement, that 
it was derived from an Executive order. 

Mr. Kfefe. Is that a mere assumption on your part ? 

Admiral Inglis. If that is a question at issue, I will be very happy 
to verify that. I still think it did derive from the Executive order. 

Mr. I^EFE. You have not seen the Executive order? 

Admiral Inglis. Not recently ; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you ever see it ? 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot say whether I ever did or not. 

[^14] Mr. Keefe. Do you know the content of that order? 

Admiral Inglis. Not now, no sir. I can look it up. 

Mr. Kkfje. Do you know the date of the general order, if any was 
issued pursuant to the Executive order? 

Admiral Inglis. Not at this time; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you a copy of that general order in your possession 
now? 

Admiral Ingijs. No. We will get it for you, though. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, may I state, Mr. Counsel, that I would like to 
have, for purposes of identification, the Executive order issued by the 
President, if any, establishing the prohibited waters around the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Gesell. The Philippine, or the Hawaiian Islands? 
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Mr. Kf.f.fe. I mean the Hawaiian Islands. Pardon me. 

Well, if there is one relating to the Philippine Islands it might pos- 
sibly be included in the same order, I don’t know. 

1 would also like to have a copy of the oi'der issued by the Navy, 
the general order, if such an order was in fact issued, including the 
date of that order. 

Admiral Inglis. The Navy Department will produce that.^ 

Mr. Keefe. Now, what is your present recollection, from the source 
of the material which you have, and wliich you studied, as to the 
purpose and intent of that order? What did it gen- 

erally establish ? 

Admiral Inolis. My recollection is that it established a defensive 
sea area. It gave the boundaries of this area, and it required that no 
merchant vessels, either foreign or U. S., be permitted to proceed 
through that area, nor no foreign men-of-war be permitted to proceed 
through that area without the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know how extensive the area was ? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. That was outlined on the chart during 
yesterday’s presentation. It was not very extensive. It did cover the 
approaches to Pearl Harbor and the Kaneohe air station. 

\316] Mr. Keefe. Was that a secret order? 

Admiral Inolis. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it published to the world? 

Admiral Inolis. I am morally certain it was ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So foreign ships would have notice of the existence of 
such an order? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did the order provide as to what action the Navy was 
to take in the event any foreim ships entered that prohibited area? 

Admiral Inglis. I do not bdieve tne specific action was prescribed, 
but certainly the Navy was to prevent any movement of that kind 
with all resources at its command. 

Mr. Keefe. Your evidence, as I recall, indicates that the Navy 
did so on the morning of December 7 before the Japanese attack. 

Admiral Inglis. Tnat is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Keefe. In the matter of sinking the submarine by the destroyer 
Ward. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that right? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have, as the result of the search which you have 
conducted, any knowledge of any other ships or [317'\ vessels 
of any character having been sunk other than those which you have 
testified to? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. You mean prior to December 7, on or 
prior to December 7? 

Mr. Keefe. On or prior to December 7. 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Keeie. Now I believe you testified that the aircraft carrier 
Enterprise on December 7 was proceeding eastward. 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do your records indicate w-hat that group of ships 
was composed of? 


> Copies of the orders appear in Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1681-1686. 
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Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That were escorting Enterprise? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you identify them, please? 

Admiral Inglis. That task force consisted of the aircraft carrier 
Enterprise^ the heavy cruisers Northampton^ Chester^ Salt Lake City; 
the destroyers Batch, Mamry, Craven^ Gridley, McCall^ Durdap, 
Benham^ Fanning, and Ellet. The total was one aircraft carrier, three 
heavy cruisers, and nine destroyers. 

Mr. Keefe. That task force had been taking some material out to 
Wake Island? 

Admiral Inglis. It had been taking airplanes to Wake Island; yes, 
sir. 

[318'\ Mr. Keefe. Do I understand that the cruisers and de- 
stroyers were acting as convoys for the ErUerprise? 

Admiral Inglis. The word that we used for it is “escort,” sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Escort? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. The convoy is or are the ships which 
the escort escorts. 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me. I am not very familiar with Navy prac- 
tice. The convoy is the whole works and the escort are those that 
escort the convoy ; is that right ? 

Admiral Inglis. We usually speak of a convoy as the ships to pro- 
tect. 

Mr. EIeefe. In this case the convoy was what? The Lexington or 
the Enterprise? 

Admiral Inglis. The flagship was the Enterprise. 

Mr. Keefe. What were the ships that were being protected on 
their way along from Wake Island ? 

Admiral Inglis. In this particular case it was called a task force 
rather than either a convoy or an escort. However, I will try to 
clarify that by saying that the Enterprise 

Mr. Keefe (interposing) . Let us get it right there. 

The Chairman. Let him complete the answer. 

Mr. Keefe. On the way out, when we were taking planes out to 
Wake, and other material was that a convoy? 

[319^ Admiral Inglis. We would call it a task force in that case, 
because there were no noncombatant ships in that group of ships. 

Mr. Keefe. So on both occasions then this group of ships that left 
Pearl Harbor and went out to Wake was a task force? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was a task force on the way back ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that correct? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, we will strike the word “convoy” out of this 
discussion then. 

Now what time did that task force leave Wake on the way back to 
Pearl Harbor? Do your records indicate that? 

Admiral Ingus. I am afraid I cannot give you that offhand. We 
will find it. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have available the log of the Enterprise? 

Admiral Ingus. We can get it. It may take some time, though. 
These logs are not readily available. We will try to get them. 
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Mr. Keefe. In connection with your examination of the facts im- 
mediately before and after Pearl Harbor, did you have [S^O] 
access to the logs of the Erderprisef 

Admiral Inglis. The log itself was not available, but a number of 
extracts from the log were included in the court of inquiry and the 
Roberts Board report, and war diaries, things of that nature. 

Mr. Keefe. What do you mean when you say the log of the Enter- 
prise is not available? Do you mean it cannot Ibe obtained ? 

Admiral Inolts. No, sir; I do not mean that. I mean it was not 
readily available in the time we had to conduct this research. 

Mr. Keefe. Now in order that this record may be clear — because 
I am a boy from the country and do not understand all these things — 
will you explain in the record just what the log of a ship is supposed 
to contain ? 

Admiral Inolts. Yes. 

The log of a ship in the Navy consists in general of two types of 
information. One is contained in columns which tabulate meteorolog- 
ical data such as temperature, humiditVj height of the barometer, such 
data as the speed which the ship is mating, the number of miles, nau- 
tical miles that have been steamed during each hour of the day, the 
drills that have been held, the ship’s position at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at 8 p. m. 

Then the other classification is under the term “remarks,” \32r\ 
and the remarks in the log contain a journal of events of interest, and 
those are divided into the various watches, that is the midwatch is from 
midnight to 4 a. m., the morning watch from 4 a. m. to 8 a. m., and so 
forth. 

The watch officer, the officer of the deck, signs in person the remarks, 
or the diary pertinent to his particular watch. That signature is also 
taken as an authentication of the corresponding data which appears 
in the columns, such as the meteorological data and the speed and 
mileage that the ship has covered. 

Mr. Keefe. Does the log ordinarily contain information as to orders 
received by the ship ? 

Admiral Inolts. The log would probably contain the briefest sort 
of reference to the reason for the ship getting under way. I do not 
think for the purposes of this confinittee that would be particularly 
valuable, because it usually is couched something like this: 

“In accordance with signal from division commander got under 
way and stood out of the harbor.” 

That would not give the source of the division commander’s order. 

Mr. KIeefe. Womd it contain information, for example, as to when 
a flight of scout bombers or planes left the deck of a ship ? 

[->'22] Admiral Inolts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would it contain memoranda as to any orders relating 
to the conduct of those planes after they left the ship ? 

Admiral Inolts. Will you repeat that question? 

Mr. Keefe. Bead the question, please. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Admiral Inolts. In general; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then if the Enterprise^ either on the 6th of December 
1941, as it proceeded from Wake to Pearl Harbor, toward Pearl 
Harbor, or on the early morning of the 7th of December, had escort 
planes in the air patrolling the area ahead of this task force, would 
drat information be found m the log of the Enterprise? 
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Admiral Inglis. I would expect the information as to the time 
and number of planes which were launched would appear in the log ; 
also the time and the number of planes which returned to the ship 
would appear in the log, and probably a brief word or two about the 
mission of those planes would appear in the log. 

[S2S] Mr. Keefe. Would the log also indicate whether those 
planes were armed or unarmed ? 

Admiral Inglis. Under those circumstances, on December 6 and 7, 1 
would be inclined to think that it would not contain that information. 

Mr. Keefe. I have indicated, I believe, that I would like to have the 
log of the EnterprUe available.^ 

Well, now, you testified, as I recall, in your general statement as it 
appears in our record of the testimony, page 72, that in addition to 
regular scheduled reconnaissance flights, the U. S. S. Enterprhe 200 
miles west of Pearl Harbor launched scout bombers armed with ma- 
chine guns shortly after 6 a. m. which searched to the eastward ahead of 
the ship, an arc of 110° to a distance of 150 miles. 

Where did you get that information ? 

Admiral Inglis. That information was taken from the action report 
of the Erderprise^ and from various other original sources. I would 
hazard a guess that some of that came from me interrogation of the 
pilots on those planes. 

Mr. Keefe. You say the action report of the Enterprise. What is 
that? 

Admiral Inglis. Whenever a ship of the Navy is in action involving 
any shooting, the commanding officer is required to submit a report of 
the action, which contains numerous details, such as the 

number of rounds of ammunition fired, the damage to his own ship, the 
estimated damage to the enemy, a narrative of the events. 

Mr. Keefe. Was the Enterprise in action that morning at 6 a. m. ? 

Admiral Inglis. Her planes were in action at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. In action against whom ? 

Admiral Inglis. Against the Japanese planes that attacked Pearl 
Harbor. Not at 6 o’clock, but in the course of that flight. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, but, my dear sir, let us make this clear. The 
attack on Pearl Harbor occurred at 7 : 55, according to your testimony. 
These ships left the Enterprise., these planes, according to your testi- 
mony, shortly after 6 a. m., nearly 2 hours before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. They certainly were not engaged in any action at that time, 
were they, against the Japs? 

Admiral Inglis. They were engaged in action against the Japs 
sometime after 7 : 45 and before they landed at Ewa Field at times 
varying from 9 : 15 to 10 : 15, which I believe were the figures. 

Mr. Keefe. When they left the Enterprise., they were equipiied and 
ready for action, were they not, at 6 o’clock \32S\ that 
morning? 

Admiral Inglis. I think that is a fair assumption, because they were 
firing at Japanese planes on their way into Ewa landing field. 

Mr. Keefe. You stated in your general statement that they were 
armed. 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kjeefe. And after leaving the Enterprise they were supposed to 
proceed on and land at Ewa ; is that right? 

' The log of the U. S. S. Enterprise was siihsequontly admitted to the record as Exhibit 
No. 101. 
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Admiral Inglis. That is my understanding ; yes, sir, 

Mr. Keefe. As they were coming east that morning, and finally 
came over the island, they engaged the Japs who were then attacking 
Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. That is the story as I have it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you deduce from any of the information you have 
been able to obtain, that the commander of that task force had any 
knowledge that there was likely to be an attack on Pearl Harbor that 
morning at 6 o’clock? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Where is the action report of the Enterprise? Have you 
seen it? 

Admiral Inglis. It is now in the archives and records of the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you seen it? 

\326-7\ May I ask, Mr. Mitchell, that that action report of the 
Enterprise be produced? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Keefe, For use in connection with this examination. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir.‘ 

Mr. Keefe. Now, may I ask you this question : 

So far as the world knewj and the people of America knew, and so 
far as the records show, this country was at peace with Japan at 6 
o’clock on the morning of the 7th day of December; was it not? 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot speak for the people of the world, but 
speaking for myself, that was my impression, that we were technically 
at pieace ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. We were technically at peace? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that the way you want to say it? 

Admiral Inglis. That is the way I want to say it, because with a 
task force approaching Pearl Harbor for the purpose of making a sur- 
prise attack on the Navy and Army at that location, I would say it 
was highly technical. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Do your records disclose, in the action report 
of the Ertierprise^ as to why these planes were launched in making 
reconnaissance on the morning of the 7th at 6 o’clock? 

132^] Admiral Inglis. I am advised that the purpose given 
was routine flight training. 

Mr. Keefe. Routine flight training? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir; I hope you will not try to pin me down 
too closely on that, because I am really not too well informed. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well ; we will try to go into that maybe at the time 
when Admiral Halsey, or someone who was on the job, testifies to it, 
perhaps. 

Then, am I to understand that so far as the information available 
that you have from the record, the log of the Enterprise, the action 
report of the Enterprise, or whatever record you may have examined, 
or your researchers may have examined, that while we were technically 
at peace at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 7th day of December, the 
Enterprise, returning as part of the task force from Wake Island 
with tne ships which you have described and enumerated, did have out 


’ The action report ot the U. S. S. Enterprise was aubsequently admitted to the record as 
Exhibit No. 108. 
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in front of that task force a patrol of planes, 18 scout bombers fully 
armed, ready for action ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that those bombers, as they proceeded east, learned 
of the attack at 7 :50, and proceeded then to Pearl Harbor and engaged 
the enemy? 

Admiral Inglis. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

[S^8a] Mr. Keefe. Is that right? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, at 7 :55 when this attack came on Pearl 
Harbor, where do j'ou locate this task force of Admiral Halsey 
specifically ? 

Admiral Inglis. Two hundred miles west of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Keefe. Directly west ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kjbefe. All right. 

Now, there was another task force, was there not, in which was in- 
cluded the aircraft carrier Lexington? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was in command of that escort ? 

Admiral Inglis. Admiral John Henry Newton. 

Mr. Keefe. Where was that task force on the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Admiral Inglis. I have that as 460 miles from Midway, en route to 
Midway. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, where was it with respect to Pearl Harbor, and 
with respect to Halsey’s task force? 

Admiral Inglis. Will you get the other chart. No. 1, giving the 
disposition of the task fleet? 

I make it as roughly, 350 miles, a little north of west [329'\ 
of Admiral Halsey’s Task Force 8. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you point on the map, just for the purpose of 
observation, about where the Halsey task force was, and where the 
Newton task force was. 

Admiral Inglis. There is Task Force 12, that blue dot, at which 
Commander Biard is pointing. And then he is going to draw his 
wand in the direction immediately south of east to Task Force 8. I 
just made a very hasty estimate here of the distance between the two, 
and it comes out about 350 miles. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Now the task force commanded by Admiral Newton was on the 
way to Wake Island, was — or Midway ? 

Admiral Inglis. Midway. 

Mr. Keefe. Midway ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. To deliver certain Marine planes ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe To Midway ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Will you enumerate the ships that composed the task 
force commanded by Admiral Newton ? 

Admiral Inglis. The ships were the aircraft carrier Leasington, 
the heavy cruisers Chicago^ Portland and Astaria [JJO] and 
destroyers Porter^ Drayton, Fhisser, Lamson, and MaJian. A total of 
one aircraft carrier, tnree heavy cruisers, and five destroyers, nine 
altogether. 
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Mr. Keefe. Do you have any information as to whether recon- 
naissance was conducted by Admiral Newton by the use of planes? 

Admiral Inous. The evidence on that, Mr. Congressman, is a little 
bit — in fact, it. is very vague. In the testimony of Admiral Newton 
I believe he said that planes were out scouting, but he did not say 
what planes they were. They may have been planes from the Lexing- 
ton, or they may have been planes from the heavy cruisers. 

There is also something to indicate that the Lexington carried a 
heavy deck load of these Marine planeSj which cluttered up her flight 
deck, making the launching of planes difficult. 

Mr. Keefe. I want to clear this situation up if I can. 

On page 179 of the testimony which you gave yesterday, under cross 
examination by Senator Ferguson, referring to the Lexington group 
under the command of Admiral Newton, Senator Ferguson asked you 
this question : 

Do you know whether they did any reconnaissance? 

Your answer was: 

I understand, because of the additional Marine Corps planes on board, the 
flight deck was so cluttered [JJi] that they were not able to launch any. 

Senator Ferguson. So there was no reconnaissance from that? 

Admiral Inous. Not from the Lewington. 

Is that your testimony? 

Admiral Inglis. I presume it is, sir; and that was my understand- 
ing yesterday. My attention was invited last night to 

Mr. Kefjte (interposing). Well, that 

Mr. Gesell. Wait a minute. Congressman, Let him finish. 

Admiral Inous. Because or this cross examination of Senator Fer- 
guson’s, my staff attempted to look this matter up a little more thor- 
oughly, and the best they could give me' this morning was there was 
some doubt as to just what planes there were in the air. So I would 
prefer Admiral Newton to answer that. 

Mr. Keefe. After you so testified. Admiral — which, of course, I 
understand you are testifying just from your recollection of the ma- 
terial and papers and files, so on and so forth — ^you were not there, 
and necessarily you have no personal recollection of it. 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As a matter of fact, when you got through your testi- 
mony yesterday, some of your staff cal led your at- \332'\ tention 

to the testimony of Adimiral Newton himself given before Admiral 
Hewitt, did they not? 

Admiral Ingus. I am not sure to whom the testimony was given, 
but that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I now call your attention to the testimony of Admiral 
Newton himself given before Admiral Hewitt in the so-called Hewitt 
investigation which appears on page 318, qu^tions 29, 30, and 31 on 
that page. This question was a^ed of Admiral Newton by Admiral 
Hewitt: 

Do yon recall having any particular concern over the fact that the mission was 
advancing your course over 1,000 miles towards Japan ? 

Answer. I consider that I was going into waters that had not been fre- 
quented by our ships for some time, and there might be more danger from sub- 
marines than we had considered in the past. I set a speed of 17 knots in daylight, 
and zigzagging. I also bad scouting flights made by planes to cover our 
advance. 

Did you read that testimony of Admiral Newton himself? 
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Admiral Inolis. That was invited to my attention either late last 
nieht or early this morning, the very selection you just read. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, as a matter of fact, whether the planes came 
from the flight deck of the Lexington^ the [333~\ carrier, or 
whether they came from some other ship that was part of that task 
force, the record, as given in the testimony of Admiral Newton himself, 
said that he had not only scout planes covering his advance, but that 
also because he was in waters that our ships had not theretofore been 
traveling for some time, zigzagging his ships to avoid possible attack 
by submarines. 

Did you gather that from the testimony ? 

Admiral iNGLis. Yes, sir; that is precisely what the testimony says. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, then, what submarines would be liable to 
attack at that time? 

Admiral Inglis. I am afraid that is a conjectural question which I 
am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. ^EFE. Now, I would like, for a moment, to address my re- 
marks to the Colonel, and I would like to have placed back on the easel 
that map or plot showing the — 

Colonel Theelen. The radar, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. The radar chart. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion while the testimony is waiting? 

Mr. Keefe. A question of whom ? 

Mr. Murphy. The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Keefe. You want to ask me a question ? 

[33 ^'\ Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

I wonder if the gentleman is reading from the Hewitt report, or 
the Hart report? 

Mr. Keefe. When I said Hewitt I meant Hart. Will you correct 
the record ? I am reading from the Hart report. 

Mr. Murphy. That is not the Hewitt report at all. It is page 318 
of the Hart report. 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you very much for your diligence in correcting 
me. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire as to the date of 
the Hart report? 

Mr. Keefe. It is dated February 12, 1944, to June 16, 1944. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it the report or the testimony ? 

Mr. Keefe. It is testimony in the hearing conducted by Admiral 
Hart. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to correct the record in any way, 
makin^t show it is testimony rather than report? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it is all included. The testimony is included in 
the report. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, can I inquire whether or not 
Admiral Hart filed a report? 

The Chairman. Does the Congressman know whether he [336'\ 
did or not? 

Mr. Murphy. May I suggest it would be better to call it the Hart 
record. 

Mr. Gesell. I think the confusion comes because the transcript, 
which is the record, is called the report. As I undetrstand it, that is 
the reason for the confusion. 
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Mr. Keefe. That is what I have understood it to be. In reading 
references to it in other parts of these very voluminous records, it is 
refen-ed to as the Hart report. 

In this report, of course, is contained the testimony of innumerable 
witnesses, and I quoted from the testimony of Admiral Newton. 

Now, I call your attention particularly to this chart. I will get 
over here so I can see it myself. My eyesight is not good. 

As I understood from your testimony, colonel, this streak that you 
have indicated on the exhibit . 

Is this going to be an exhibit? The record will not be very good, 
because the necord will not show what I am pointing to unless we 
have it as an exhibit. 

The Chairman. It is an exhibit that has been submitted to all of 
us here, which is not in color. 

Mr. Keefe. What is the number of the exhibit? Army exhibit 
No. 10. 

\336^ Mr. Mitchell. That is going to be offered. 

Colonel Thielen. That is page 8 of the Army exhibit, sir. 

Mr. Keeie. Just so the record will indicate what we are talking 
about. 

[337'\ Mr. Murphy. May I suggest that is the exhibit that has 
been verified by Colonel Murpny. 

Mr. Keefe. And further authenticated by Congressman Murphy. 
That ought to make it unanimous. 

At least here is a map blown up, as you testified, from an Army 
exhibit, showing what I understood you to say was information that 
was obtained from this mobile radar unit located, on the morning of 
the 7th of November, up here at Opana, is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. The 7th of December, sir. Otherwise your 
statement is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now these dots in the center starting at 
7 : 02 and going down through 7 : 39, 7 : 40, 7 : 43, indicate a flight of 
pianes coming in ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Coming in Pearl Harbor? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And that is taken from the chart made out there at this 
radar detecting apparatus, is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not know exactly how that record was made. 
We have it as an authorized record of the plot of the Opana radio 
station, signed by the assistant signal officer of the Ha- 

waiian Department. 

Mr. Keefe. What are these dots over here on the purple arrow point- 
ing toward the island? Wliat do they indicate ? 

Colonel Thielen. Those are plots which were made at the times 
indicated by the Opana station. 

Mr. Keeits. Well, the times of those are 6 : 45, 6 : 48, 6 : 51, so on and 
so forth. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. There is no implication that those were 
Japanese planes. 
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Mr. Keefe. They may have been our own planes, so far as the evi- 
dence shows ? 

Colonel Thielen. They may have been. 

{^339^ Mr. Keefe. There is no evidence to show what those planes 
were then ? 

Colonel Thielen. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Keefe. I notice also, to the left of the large purple arrow point- 
ing toward the island, two streaks, with an arrow pointing in the 
opposite direction, and two times indicated, 10 : 39 and 10 : 27. 

What does that arrow indicate ? 

Colonel Thielen. That is taken from the plot. That, was indicated 
on the plot as an arrow. The clear arrow is an attempt to reproduce 
the arrow shown on the basic document, an original of which was 
olfered to the committee yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Keefe. My question related to this arrow to the left. What 
does that indicate? 

Colonel Thielen. It is the blue arrow. I am explaining the blue 
arrow which lies within the purple arrow. That is the arrow formed 
by the mask which was placed over the purple arrow. 

Mr. Keefe. I am talking about the arrow which has to the left of it 
the time 10 : 39 and 10 : 27. What does that arrow indicate ? 

Colonel Thielen. It indicates a plot. That is the way it was given 
on the document from which that exhibit was taken, [3Jiff\ as 
an arrow rather than as a succession of pips. 

Mr. Keefe. Does that indicate, if the pips were on here, would it 
indicate planes flying away from the island? 

Colonel Thielen. It appears to indicate one or more aircraft flying 
away from the island. 

Mr. Keefe. Why aren’t the pips on here the same as on the other 
arrow? 

Colonel Thielen. I can’t answer that. That is the way it was on the 
orimnal. 

Mr. Keefe. At least, so far as your testimony is concerned, then, the 
arrow to which I have referred which is pointed toward the top oi the 
exhibit, and to toe left of which appears the times 10 : 39 and 10 : 27, 
refers to planes that were leaving the island ? 

Colonel Thielen. Two or more planes. 

Mr. Keefe. Going away? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bleefe. Now, then, I would like to know this : In your examina- 
tion of the files relating to this aircraft attack on Peari Harbor, did 
you find a record of the transmission to any authority in the island of 
the planes as they left? 

Colonel Thieij:n. There is no such statement in my testimony nor 
did I encounter any such statement in any other testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know whether or not the records [^47] 
contain information furnished from this mobile unit which was ulti- 
mately given to the authorities out there at Pearl Harbor which indi- 
cated the flight of planes away from the island ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. All I know about the outgoing flight is 
that it appeared on the historical plot, so-called. 

Mr. Keefe. And you have no mowledge as to when that informa- 
tion appearing on the historical plot may have been given to the 
authorities on the island? 
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Oilonel Thielen. No, sii’ ; I have no such information. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you ever checked the records to ascertain whether 
there was in fact any such transmittal of information as to this out- 
going flight? 

Cmonel Thielen. I have not personally done so. I know that this 
whole Opana station question was gone into very thoroughly by the 
researchers working with me. 

Mr. Keefe. Well^ from your knowledge and the information gained 
from your gleanings of this material that you went over and that your 
researchers went over, could you say w’hether or not when information 
was obtained at this mobile station whether that information was 
transmitted to the commanding officer. General Short, or anybody else 
in command out there at that time? 

Colonel Thieixn. It divides itself into two parts, sir. I have testi- 
fied concerning that long inward plot which starts [S4^] at 
T : 02, which was reported to the watch officer at Fort Shatter, and I 
have further testified that the watch officer took no action in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. BiEFE. Well now, in order that I might be perfectly clear, I 
understood that this particular radar station had shut down some time 
after 7 o’clock. 

Colonel Thielen. I didn’t say that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was it in continuous operation all during the 
attacks ? 

Colonel Thielen. The plot indicates that it was in operation from 
7 : 02 to 7 : 43. We have the testimony of Lieutenant Tyler that when 
he received notification of the attack at 8 o’clock he recalled all radar 
personnel to their stations. Whether they actually so returned or not 
I do not know. What happened after 8 o’clock I have only the knowl- 
edge indicated by the plot which we have been discussing. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the historical plot which gives you the information 
that certain planes were spotted leaving the island, certainly would 
indicate that that radar station was in operation at the times indicated 
on the exhibit, 10 :39 and 10 :27 ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sirj that would so indicate. 

* Mr. Keefe. So if this station was in operation at 10 : 39 and 10 : 27 
and picked up flights of planes, one or more, [^4^] leaving the 
island, going away, would that information normally have been im- 
mediately transmitted to General Short’s office, or somebody in com- 
mand on that island? 

Colonel Thielen. It would unquestionably have been transmitted 
as far as the information center in order that the proper action coidd 
be taken by the Air Forces. Whether or not it would have come to 
General Short’s personal attention or not I can’t say. 

Mr. Keefe. The plotting also indicates the direction that those 
planes were taking and the distance they were away at the time the 
radar picked them up. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So if they had had the information they would have 
known that these returning planes were flying away from the island 
in this direction, would they not? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the task forces at sea, both of them were out there 
for the purpose of going into action, weren’t they ? 

79710 — 46— pt. 1 12 
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Colonel Thielen. They were out there for that purpose? 

Mr. Keefe. You can’t answer that. You are from the Army. 
Pardon me. 

Do you know whether or not in the search of your records and all 
of the material that came to your attention — radar [^4^] be- 
ing on land under the control and iurisdiction of the Army and the 
Navy not having any land-based raaar — do you know whether or not 
there are any records available as to when General Short’s office, or 
anybody else in command, was notified of this plot showing these 
planes leaving the island? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir, I have no such information. I should, 
however, like to point out in this connection that we have no definite 
information that those were hostile planes. 

The Chaibhan. Are you through, Mr. Keefe? 

Mr. Keefe. Just a moment^ please. 

1 would like to ask the Admiral, if I may. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have available — strike that out. 

Colonel, may I have your attention a moment, please. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There has been offered the duly certified record of the 
plotting of these planes, an -instrument which is certified to by Lieu- 
tenant Murphy — ^Lieutenant Colonel, I guess 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, 1 think that should be offered. 
I understood it was. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to have it identified and offered in evidence 
now. 

Mr. Murfht. That will be Exhibit 4, Mr. Chairman. 

[ 545 ] The Chairman. This is the one that was asked for yester- 
day and obtained. It was not put in the record as an exhibit. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you have it identified as an exhibit? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will make it Exhibit 4 and offer it in evidence. 
Exhibit 4 will be this chart showing the plotting by the radar station 
at Opana on the morning of December 7. That is enough, isn’t it, 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Thielen. That is a sufficient description. 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit No. 4, Mr. Congressman. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4.”) 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Colonel, this exhibit 4 is supposed to be a correct 
record. I note that you have, in preparing the nig chart which has 
been exhibited to the committee, you have left off two words that 
appear in red ink opposite the numbers giving the time 10:39 and 
10 : 27, the words being “enemy return.” 

Did you see those? 

Colonel Thielen. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Who put that on there? 

Colonel TniEipj. Presumably Lieutenant Colonel Murphy. May 
I explain the omission from this chart at this time? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. In addition to the words “enemy return” appears 
a question mark. I have deliberately omitted from [ 3 ^ 6 '\ my 
testimony all questionable material. 

Mr. Keefe. That is why it was left out? 
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Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. I would like to point out that on the exhibit which we 
have prepared to offer the words “enemy return” and the question 
mark appear. Item 7 of the Army exhibit, 

Mr. Keefe. We have offered this and this shows the same thing. 
This is the original. 

Tliat is all of this witness. I want to talk for a moment to the 

admiral. • ^ rtr At 

Do you have a printed phamphlet known as, I think it is 2CL<-41, 

a certain security order? 

Admiral Inglis. That is in the archives of the Navy Department. 
We haven’t got it at hand but again we will produce it. 

Mr. Kote. Well, in preparing your statement for the Navy did you 
examine this security order issued by Admiral Kimmel ? 

Admiral Inqlis. Sly staff did ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Are you f amaliar with what it contains ? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir, not personally. 

Mr. Keefe. Beg pardon? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not personally familiar with that document. 

[547”] I have just been informed by my helper here that he did 
look at that and decided that it was outside of the scope of the outline 
handed to us. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it related, did it not, to the manner in which these 
ships were to be berthed and moored in the harbor at Pearl Harbor for 
security purposes? 

Admiral Inglis. I am sorry, Mr. Congressman, I am not familiar 
with the order. 

Mr, Keefe. Well, I am sorry that in making your presentation you 
have omitted this very, very important and highly important matter. 

Mr. Gesell. It is controversial. 

Mr. Keefe. Is there anything controversial about it, Mr, Gesell ? Is 
there anything controversial about the fact that such an order was 
issued ? It is a printed order. 

Mr. Gesell. If that is the order that has to do with the disposition 
of vessels in the harbor, so as to effect the maximum antiaircraft oppo- 
sition. and matters of that sort — we felt that should be taken up with 
the officers who ordered the disposition of the fleet so they could give 
their reason and explain what was done, when it was done, and why 
it was done. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the order was issued by Admiral Kimmel, wasn’t 
it? 

{S48'] Mr. Gesell. I believe so. 

Mr, Keefe. And, which I understand is in a printed pamphlet, al- 
though I haven’t been able to get it yet. As a member of the 
committee I am interested in it. 

Mr. Gesell. We have it; if you ask for it we will be glad to give 
it to you. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, we are going to ask for a lot of things as we go 
along in this matter, and maybe we will get them. We hope so. 

I am now making the request that I be furnished with this order. 
And are there additional copies available so that the committee may 
have copies? 
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Mr. Gesell. I believe it is a printed order. Therefore there should 
be copies. 

Mr. Keefe. There shouldn’t be anything controversial about the 
fact. Here is an order which is printed. What could be contro- 
versial about it ? 

Mr. GESEiiL. Are you asking me, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Keefe. You said it was controversial. 

Mr. Gesell. The question of why it was ordered and who it was 
ordered by is controversial. 

Mr. Keefe. So that I may understand, wasn’t it an order issued 
by Admiral Kimmel? 

Mr. Gesell. I so understand. 

[S4^] Mr. Keefe. Then there is nothing controversial. 

Mr. Gesell. As to the content of the order, I take it not. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss that matter, Admiral, with our 
counsel? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; not personally. This is the first time I 
ever heard of it. 

The Chairman. The Chair will ask counsel to attempt to secure 
sufficient copies of that printed order to furnish each member with a 
copy. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Admiral, a couple of other questions. 

You gave some testimony as to the reconnaissance of planes around 
the Fourteenth Naval District. That includes Wake, doesn’t it; 
Midway, Johnston? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, there were 12 PBY’s that left Pearl Harbor on 
the 30th of November, were there not? 

Admiral Inglis. My presentation did not go back before the 6th 
of December in that connection. 

Mr. Keefe. So you have no knowledge of that ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

[SSO] Mr. Keefe. You didn’t make any examination of any- 
thing prior to the 6th of December? 

Admiral Inglis. Not in connection with reconnaissance; no, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So you are not in position to testify as to any recon- 
naissance that took place on the 5th or 4th or any other time except 
the 6th and 7th; is tnat right? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to ask a question or two. 

In regard to this map — will you put that radar map back, the one 
that was just there ? I guess Colonel Thielen can answer this question. 

This long purple line in the center indicating an arrow, as far as 
the radar is concerned, shows the direction in which planes were fiying? 

Colonel Thielen. That is a graphical representation which we made 
to indicate that fact. 

The Chairman. That arrow indicates what was recorded from 2 
minutes after until 7:30; is that correct? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. The white squares actually indicate 
that. 
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The Chairman. Those white squares were put in to indicate 
[.?5i] the time that synchronizes with the particular portion of 
that arrow ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. More accurately, the white squares are 
the basic data. They represent the plots which were made. The pur- 
ple arrow was added to indicate, make it more graphic to the com- 
mittee, the direction of the attack. 

The Chairman. In other words, the purple arrow, the long purple 
arrow, indicates incoming planes? 

Colonel Thielen. For the purpose of that attack; yes sir. 

The Chairman. Yes. I understand you to say that there is nothing 
on the plot, as you call it, which indicates whether they were friendly 
or hostile planes? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. 

The Chairman. How close would they have to get to the point of 
attack before those in charge of the radar station would know whether 
or not they were enemy or friendly planes? 

Colonel Thielen. As I understand the development of radar at 
that time there would be no indication whatsoever purely by radar. 
It would have to be either by visual recognition, or by an identification 
signal sent out by the plane radio independent of the radar. 

[ J.52] The Chairman. Now, some question has been raised about 
these radar operators remaining at this Opana station after 7 o’clock, 
in view of the fact that their duty required them to stay until only 7 
o’clock. Would you be able to say from the records, whether the 
reason they remained there was because the truck was late, or whether 
they wanted to get some more training. 

Colonel Thielen. Well, it appears to me immaterial why. They 
had the option of resting while the truck arrived, or actually contin- 
ui^ to conduct training. They took the latter alternative. 

The Chairman. Some importance seems to be attached to the fact 
that the truck was late, and I am wondering whether, if the truck had 
been on time, if they would have been there between 7 : 02 and 7 : 39 
and would have made these records which you have exhibited. 

Colonel Thielen. I don’t think anybody could answer that. 

The Chairman. That is speculative. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And while they were waiting for the truck they 
decided to operate a little? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. They showed commendable zeal. 

The Chairman. The small purple arrow pointing the other 
[SSS] way indicating the direction of the planes being at 10 : 27 — 
is it? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And going down to 10 : 39 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman, That is 12 minutes. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Which was nearly an hour after the attack had 
ceased, as I understand it from your testimony, the attack having been 
over at 9:45, 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So, if that is a correct representation of the flight 
of enemy planes — which could still be unidentified, I suppose, so far as 
the radar was concerned 
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Colonel Thielen. Even more likely because of the range — the range 
is greater. 

The Chairman. That would have indicated that 45 minutes or an 
hour, 45 minutes approximately, after the attack was over, the de- 
parture of these planes was caught on the instrument at that time? 

Colonel Thielen. An outgoing flight was picked up. 

The Chairman. Now, I don’t know whether you testified. Colonel, 
or whether the admiral testified yesterday, stating that on the 6th or 
December there were no searches made by [554] airplanes 
from Pearl Harbor; is that true? 

Admiral Inolis. My testimony was that we had no written record of 
any searches. 

The Chairman. No record — ^no written record of any searches, and 
that is limited to the searches that would have been made from Pearl 
Harbor as a base, is it? The reason I ask, on your item No. 10, which 
is the reproduction of that map there [indicating] in your black space, 
you say “Air searches flown in Hawaiian area.” Then you have in that 
diagonal square, “6th of December, 1941,” indicating that in that square 
there was some air flight in progress. Was that the airplanes from 
the Enterprise? 

[555] Admiral Inolis. Those were the airplanes from the En- 
terprise. My statement that there was no written record of any recon- 
naissance flights applied to shore-based planes, but there were aircraft 
in flight from the Enterprise., as shown on the diagonal stripes. 

The Chairman. So that there is no contradiction between your 
statement yesterday that there were no flights from shore bases on the 
6th of December and this indication that from the Enterprise, which 
was 200 miles west of Pearl Harbor, that there were these flights 
participated in by the 18 planes that attacked from it? 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct, sir; no contradiction. 

The Chairman. All right. Now, at the time that these planes took 
off from the Enterprise in what direction was it going? 

Admiral Inglis. The Enterprise was traveling almost due east. 

The Chairman. Toward Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inolis. Toward Pearl Harbor. 

The Chairman. Now, in what direction was the Lexington 
traveling? 

Admiral Inolis. The Lexington was going a little north of west — 
a little north and west. 

The Chairman. Toward 

[555] Admiral Inolis. Midway. 

The Chairman. Midway ? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they were about how far apart? 

Admiral Inolis. At the time of the attack, as we have just brought 
out, they were approximately 350 miles apart and rapidly drawmg 
further apart. 

The Chairman. Yes. One of them was going northwest and the 
other coming east? 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Yes. Well, now, do the records from which you 
have taken your statement and upon which your statement is based 
indicate whether these planes that were armed, apparently, when they 
left the deck of the Enterprise had any knowledge olf an attack or 
impending attack at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Ingus. The record is completely negative in that respect 
and I would certainly assume that the pilots had no knowledge of that 
at all. 

The Chairman. Now, let me ask you about these planes that left 
Hamilton Field, is it, San Francisco, Hamilton Field? That, I be- 
lieve, is the colonel’s statement ; it is in the colonel’s statement. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

TTie Chairman. At what time did you say they left on the [367'] 

ni^t of the 6th? 

Colonel Thielen. 9 :30 p. m. the 6th December. 

The Chairman. 9 :30 p. m. ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Unarmed and without radar, as you said? 

Colonel Thielen. Unarmed ; presumably without radar. 

The Chairman. And probably having radio sets? 

Colonel Thielen. Probably, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Probably, out you have no positive evidence on that 
score? 

Colonel Thielen. No positive evidence. It would be extremely 
unlikely that they did not have. 

The Chairman. They were headed for the Philippine Islands but 
were to stop at Hawaii for what purpose — for refueling or do you 
know ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, that would unquestionably be one of 
the purooses of the stop. 

The Chairman. Yes. And when they got there they found this 
attack in progress, is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The Chairman. And being unarmed they had no facilities with 
which to e^age very effectively in the battle, did they? 

Colonel 'Dhielen. No, sir. They all attempted to land. 

[368] The Chairman. They all attempted to land? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes. 

The Chairman. And some of them were destroyed in that process? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your testimony, the testimony of both of you 

S jntlemen has been referred to here as hearsay evidence. I suppose 
at you knew when you were asked to present this chronological nar- 
rative or physical narrative of what happened out there, not being 
there yourself, understood that you were not to testify from personid 
knowledge but from records that you were able to obtain in these 
various departments and that there is no misunderstanding that what 
you were to say here is, technically speaking from the standpoint of 
a lawyer, hearsay evidence. 

Is that true, Admiral? 

Admiral Inolis. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that yours also? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 
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The Chairman. Of course, as a matter of law we all understand 
what you do not see yourself and testify about is legally referred to as 
hearsay, and there was no misunderstanding about that. Nobody ex- 
pected it to be anything else, so far as I know. 

[55P] Is that your unaerstanding of it? 

Admiral Inqlis. That was my imderstanding, yes, sir. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think that is all I want to ask him. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I did neglect to ask one or two ques- 
tions that I had in mind, that I would like to complete if I may do 
so at this time. 

The Chairman. Yes, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Colonel, I would like to ask you this : How many fixed 
antiaircraft batteries were there on Oahu at the time of this attack ? 

Colonel Thielen. That will take a little counting, sir. There 
were a good many of them and in the Army exhibit, section 1, page 
1 — or, rather, beginning on page 2, we have a list of Coast Artillery 
units. In general this could oe narrowed down to the gun, I am sure, 
and made very accurate with a little further study, but, in general, 
units other than the Sixty- fourth Coast Artillery i^giment — the six 
batteries at Schofield Barracks and the seven batteries at Camp 
Malakole — all of those other yellow squares situated at Fort Weaver, 
at Fort De Russy and Fort Ruger and at Black Point, which is down 
at the top of Diamond Head, are fixed batteries situated to protect 
the coastal defenses, the seacost defense guns in that sector. 

{360'\ Mr. EIeefe. Now, how many mobile batteries were there 
on the island that day ? 

Colonel Thielen. The only fully mobile unit was the Sixty -fourth — 
let me check that — the Two Hundred and Fifty-first Coast Artillery 
Regiment which would contain 3 batteries having 3 gun batteries, a 
total of 9 — well, wait a minute; the Third Battalion, with semiauto- 
matic weapons, has 4 batteries. That would give us 10 full mobile 
batteries. 

The selmimobile armaments had three Coast Artillery regiments 
with weapons which could be transported but for which the prime 
movers, as we call them, the trucks to tow them, were not available 
in sufficient quantity to move the entire regiment at one time. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I assume in making up your statement you had 
opportunity to and did read the Army Board’s report? 

Colonel Thielen. I read it, sir, not as closely as did my researchers. 
I read it not with the idea of extracting anything but for the purpose 
of acquainting myself with the background. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was General Burgin? 

Colonel Thielen. General Burgin commanded the Hawaiian Coast 
Artillery Command, which embraced two major divisions, the seacoast 
regiments and the antiaircraft regiments. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, on the morning of December 7, [361] 1941, 

when the attack took place, how many of these fixed batteries were 
ready for action ? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe that that could be figured out. May I 
invite your attention to section 7 of the Army exhibit, from which 
we can probably deduce those facts? None, of course, were loaded. 

Mr. Keefe. None were loaded? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Was the ammunition available? 

Colonel Thieien. The ammunition was, in general, in boxes at 
the position. 

Mr. Keefe. It had to be unboxed and taken out of the boxes to the 
guns to be loaded? 

Colonel Thieuen. That is for the 3-inch guns, the primary arma- 
ment, that is true. ^ 

Mr. Keefe. That is after the so-called No. 3 alert went into effect? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; no fixed guns were in position with 
amm unition at the gun positions under alert No. 1. 

Mr. feEFE. Yes, but I mean they were not loaded, you said. 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; they were not loaded. 

Mr. Keefe. In order to put them in position to fire, the ammuni- 
tion would have to be taken out of the ooxes in places where it was 
adjacent to the battery ; is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, where was the ammunition for the mobile units? 

Colonel Thielen. That was located at Aliamanu Crater. 

Mr. Keeefe. And how far away from the mobile batteries? 

Colonel Thielen. That was quite close. That was near Fort Shaf- 
ter, which is the nerve center of the island defense and the inter- 
section of the road net which goes down along the south sector and 
critical area. There was also antiaircraft ammunition at Schofield 
Barracks. 

Mr. EIbefe. Well, the ammunition for the mobile gun batteries 
was in Aliamanu Crater, which is about a mile from Fort Shatter, 
up in an old volcano ; is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And all the mobile batteries, wherever they were lo- 
cated, had to send up to this crater to get their ammunition; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Thielen. Well, not all. As I pointed out, some was at 
Schofield Barracks, where some of the mobile batteries were situated. 

May I review my brief, which I believe covered that? Would 
you carq to hear it, sir, hear the discussion that I gave yesterday 
directlypertaining io this question ? 

Mr. ^EFE. Well, if you care to repeat it. I haven’t 
asked for it, but I haven’ll any objection to it if you want to do it. 

Colonel Thielen. It is directly responsive to your question, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Colonel Thielen. Under alert No. 1 only a limited amount of 
ammunition was in the hands of troops of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. The Coast Artillery Command had previously been author- 
ized to draw, and had drawn, ammunition for its fixed positions only, 
including antiaircraft. However, at these installations, the shells 
were kept in boxes in order to keep the ammunition from damage 
and deterioration. The ammunition for the mobile guns and bat- 
teries was in storage chiefly at Aliamanu Crater and Schofield Bar- 
radis. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in connection with your testimony, did you 
read the testimony of General Burgin as he gave it to the Army- 
Board ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I do not recollect it. 
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Mr. Keefe. May I call your attention to the fact that General 
Burgin testified before the Army Board, which is cited and referred 
to in the Board’s report, and I quote : 

They were all ready to get into action immediately with the exception that the 
mobile batteries did nut have the ammunition. The fixed batteries along the 
sea coasts those batteries imbedded in concrete, had the ammunition 

nearby. I had insisted on that to General Short in person and had gotten his 
permission to take this antiaircraft aunnunition moved up into the seacoast to 
the battery positions and have it nearby the antiaircraft guns. It was, however, 
boxed up in wooden boxes and had to be taken out. 

Ammunition for the mobile guns and batteries was in Aliamanu Grater, which 
you may know or may not, is about a mile from Fort Shatter up in the old 
volcano. The mobile batteries had lo send there to get ammunition. In addi- 
tion to that, the mobile batteries had to move out from the various posts to their 
field positions. They were not in field positions. 

Is that correct? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, as applied to the mobile batteries. As 
I pointed out, they were located at Fort Shafter, Schofield Barracks, 
and Camp Malakole. 

Mr. Kff.f f.. Did you ascertain the facts with reference to the issu- 
ance of ammunition and why it was that ammunition had not been 
issued to these mobile batteries ? 

Colonel Thielen. I am not prepared to give a why, to mve an an- 
swer as to why that was not done, sir. I may say that I have had a 
discussion witn the people who were doing the researching on this sub- 
ject and they assured me that testimony, { 365 ^ including that 
of ordnance officers, places us on very firm ground in the testimony 
which I gave yesterday and which I just repeated. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I call your attention to the testimony of General 
Burgin on that issue, in which he testified ; 

They didn’t want to Issue any of the clean anununition and, besides, we would 
get our ammunition in plenty of time should any occasion arise. It was almost 
a matter of Impossibility to get your amunition out because in the minds of a 
person who has preservation of ammunition at heart it goes out, gets damaged, 
comes back in and has to be renovated. The same was especially true here. 
It was extremely difficult to get your ammunition out of the magazine. We tried 
the ordnance people without result. General Max Murray aud myself went 
personnally to General Short. General Murray pled for his ammunition for 
the Field Artillery; I asked for ammunition for antiaircraft We were put 
off, the idea behind it being that we would get our ammunition in plenty of time 
and that we would have warning before any attack ever sprung up. 

Did you find that, review that testimony before you made your 
statement to the committee here? 

Colonel Thielen. I was generally familiar with that testimony 
and I know that my researchers knew it in detail. 

[ 366 '\ Mr. I^XFE. Well, then, it is safe to say, is it not, that so 
far as uie mobile units were concerned after the attack came they had 
to be dispersed to their positions and had to send to this crater in order 
to^t their ammunition before they could enter the fight? 

Colonel Thielen. To the crater and to Schofield Barracks. 

Mr. K^ife. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. The ammunition was centrally located. 

Mr. Keefe. How long did it take to get it, to get that done after the 
attack came, normally? 

Colqnel Thielen. That would, of course, depend upon the location 
of the various batteries. May I point out that the bulk of the anti- 
aircraft not in position, the Sixty-fourth Coast Artillery, was located 
at Fort Shafter, which was only a mile from Aliamanu Crater. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, then, let me ask you this question: In your 
research and in your examination to present this situation you have 
disclosed a good many other pertinent and very technical facts. Do 
the records any place disclose now long it actually did take ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And how long did it take? 

Colonel Thielen. We have a schedule of that in the Army exhibit. 

[367} Mr. Gessell. It is right in the exhibit for each particular 
battery. 

Colonel Thielen. For every battery. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you may have seen it, Mr. Gesell. 

Mr. Gessell. It is Before you. Congressman. It is the schedule that 
was discussed yesterday. I was caUmg your attention to it. It gives 
the time intervals. 

Colonel Thielen. That is on page 11 of the Army exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. We went over that. 

Mr. Keefe. He went over that? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Chairman. Admiral, I want to ask one or two questions; 
maybe you testified about it yesterday. If you did, I don’t want to 
repwt. 

You stated, I think, that there was a net strung across the mouth 
of this channel into Pearl Harbor but that notwithstanding that net 
a Japanese submarine did get in. Is that true? 

Admiral Inglis. That is true; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Does that record show when the net was spread 
and when the submarine got in? 

Admiral Inglis. The record does not show when the sub- [S6S] 
marine got in and the record is not clear as to when the net was opened. 

You see, those nets have a gate^ as we call it, which usually can 
be opened to allow the passage of friendly ships, and I am not prepared 
to give the information as to just when that gate was opened and 
when it was closed. I would say from the construction of the net 
that the submarine must have gone through that net at some time 
when the gate was open because the net seems to be very effective in 
sti^ping the passage of any ship eixcept when the gate was open. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether it was customary to open 
the gate in the daytime or at night or both ? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t know what the custom was at that place 
at that time. 

The Chairman. How far was it from the mouth where the net 
was that this channel that had been chiseled out, how many miles is it 
to, we will say, the Ford Island? 

Admiral Inglis. Roughly about 2 miles, sir. 

The Chairman. About 2 miles? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, one other question and I think that is all. 

You testified here that the Pacific Fleet — ^wlich is independent of 
the Asiatic Fleet, I believe? 

[369] Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I have no reference to that. The Pacific Fleet, 
based at Pearl Harbor, was about two-thirds the size of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Now, how much of the Pacific Fleet was in Pearl Harbor? 
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Admiral Inqlis. You will find that in the statement. 

The Chairman. Well, I do not want to repeat. 

Now, yesterday you said that there were six battlelships in the 
Atlantic Fleet and attention was called to two others that were doing 
what you call 

Admiral Inglis. Shake-down. 

The Chairman. Shake-down. 

Is that a naval term for practicing or try-out? Were they new 
ships that had not yet joined the Atlantic Fleet ? 

Admiral Inglis. Mr. Chairman, I did not include in my statement 
any ships that were in the blueprinting stage, that were beijng built 
and had not yet been launched, or that had been launched but were not 
commissioned, or that were commissioned but had not been ordered 
to join the fleet. The ships are in various stages of completion from 
the time the blueprints are drawn until the shake-down cruise is com- 
pleted. 

Now, after a ship goes into commission with her full crew and her 
ammunition allowance and become a working organization, a period 
called a shake-down cruise or shake-down period is allowed the ship 
to work out all the kinks in the machinery and [370'] in the 
organization, to teach the crew their ships, and that, depending on the 
type of ship, may take anything from perhaps a month to some times 
as much as 6 months or even, in cases where they run into a great 
deal of difficulty with the machinery, perhaps as much as a year. 

Now, those two battleships, the Washington and North Carolincu, 
were oiE that status. They had been commissioned, they had their 
crews and their ammunition on board, but they were still under 
shake-down and had not yet joined the fleet. 

The Chairman. In other words, notwithstanding the fact that they 
were in the Atlantic Ocean or in some body of water adjacent to it, 
they were not a part of the Atlantic Fleet? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. That is all. I understand that Senator Brewster 
wants to ask you a question or two. 

Senator Brewster. I have said I wanted to ask some questions. 
You said I wanted to ask a question. I would like to ask some ques- 
tions. I haven’t asked any questions so far. 

I think 4 o’clock has rung. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield to get some information here, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. We are constantly referring to Army exhibits, which I 
now have before me, and reference was made to the place- [371] 
ment of the various batteries and the time they got into action. Has 
that exhibit been offered in evidence in this case, or do you intend to 
offer it ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I was just waiting for a chance, Mr. Congressman. 
At the close of their testimony I was going to make a formal offer. 
You have copies of it, but I was going to put it into the record by a 
formal offer. 

Mr. Keefe. I want to concern myself with that. I understand, 
then, that you are going to offer this Army exhibit formally? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will do it now, if I may. I would like to get it 
over with before I forget it. 
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The Chairman. And also the Navy. 

Mr. Mitchell. I oflPer as Exhibit 5 the Army folder of documents, 
maps, and so forth, that was produced by Colonel Thielen in connec- 
tion with his part in the narrative statement. 

I also offer as Exhibit 6 the. Navy folder, with all papers therein 
contained, which are those produced by Admiral Inglis in connection 
with his statement, and that includes the document that you just have 
in your hand. They are all offered. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of information : 
Of course, the testimony given by these gentlemen went right through 
these exhibits that were presented to each member of the committee. 
That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is true, but I am offering the exhib- [S7£] 
its complete so that they will be formal parts of the record. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 5 and 6,” 
re^ctively.) 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I make a request from 
counsel ? 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to request counsel to get the origi- 
nal plotting chart made by Private Elliott at the Opana station on ^e 
morning of the 7th of December 1941. 

As I understand it, they have been talking about originals here and 
this seems to be a photostatic copy and at the next session I will want 
to ask some questions upon that plotting. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where would that be, Colonel? Is it in Washing- 
ton ? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir ; I think not. We have never come across 
that, the plotting that was actually made on the plotting board at the 
station. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you talking about the station at Opana or 
the main station? I am talking about the one that Elliott plotted, 
that he actually plotted.^ 

Colonel Thielen. I have never encountered any — ^this is one point 
that I have gone into in some detail. I have never encountered any 
reference to the plot that was made by the enlisted men when they 
were tracking a plane. We have heard of Colonel Murphy’s authen- 
ticated document which presents the plot that was made. 

[57,5] Mr. Mitchell. Who is he? 

Senator Ferguson. Where was Murphy when this plot was being 
made? Why can’t we get the original plot to show the line of flight 
and whether or not planes came in at six something and whether or 
not they went out at 10 : 45 and 10 : 25 ? What I want is the original 
plotting made by Elliott, that he describes in his testimony. 

Colonel Thielen. I am sure the War Department will make every 
effort to get it. 

Senator Brewster. Will the counsel indicate in connection with 
the presentation of the Navy and Army exhibits the number of items 
included which, as I think, were illustrated numerically, so that they 
can be identified in that way? 

Mr. Mitchell. In the Navy folder they are itemized as items 1 to 20. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

*The plot referred to was subsequently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 155. 
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Mr. Mitchell. And in the Army folder I don’t think they are. 
I doubt if it had a list. The mimeographed part of it is a document 
divided into sections, with 13 pages. In addition to that there are six 
charts. 

Senator Brewster. Can the radar records of any one distinct station 
from the other stations for this period from 4 o’clock to 7 o’clock at 
all the stations on Hawaii and during the later part of the morning, 
whenever thw were in operation, be made available, or copies of it? 

[57.4] Colonel Thielbn. Yes, sir; anything that is in existence 
will be made available. I will give you my personal opinion as an 
artilleryman, though, that ordinary computations made at the time by 
personnel in the operation of such a device would not ordinarily be a 
matter of permanent record. 

Senator Brewster. Do you think. Colonel, and would it be likely 
that records of the morning of December 7 would be destroyed ? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe, and again I am giving you a personal 
opinion based on professional experience, that Colonel Murphy, fore- 
seeing the situation and the possible demands for information of this 
type, deliberately made this historic plot of information that was 
available. 

Senator Brewster. Colonel Murphy was in charge of all the radar 
stations, was he? 

Colonel Thie l en. He was a simal officer in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. The chief signal officer. Colonel Powell, was in charge oi the 
aircraft warning system. 

Senator Brewster. Are either of those officers available here now? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe Colonel Powell is. I understand Colo- 
nel Murphy has since died. 

Senator Brewster. Colonel Powell, is he expected to appear, do you 
know? 

[575] Mr. Mitchell. He is on the list. 

Mr. Gesell. He is on the list. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Murphy a witness before any of the boards? 

Mr. Gesell. No, not that I know of. 

Colonel THmiEN. I believe he died shortly after that time. I can- 
not state definitely. 

Senator Brewster, Would you, Mr. Mitchell, advise Colonel Powell 
that we would he interested in whatever original as well as transcript 
of those records are available of those records ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will ask Colonel Duncombe to get ahold of him. 
Even if he hasn’t these records here he can xeplain to you where he 
saw them and what was done with them. 

Admiral Inglis. Mr. Chairman, may I make one brief correction in 
the statement that I made yesterday ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Inqlis. It won’t take but a moment. 

In my original statement I said that the three patrol planes from 
Kaneohe were to take off at sunrise, 5 ; 27 Hawaiian time on the 7th, 
but that they did not take off until about 6:40. I later corrected that 
hy saying that the plan was that they take off at dawn, 1 hour before 
sunrise. 

I have since found that I was mistaken in both cases and the facts 
are that the order was for them to take off at sun- [575] rise. 
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which was at 6 : 26. They actually took off at 6 : 40. In other words, 
th^ were 14 minutes late instead of 1 hour and 13 minutes late. 

^nator Lucas. Will you produce those records that show that also ? 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have two lequests to make: One, that I be fur- 
nished with a copy of the summary of far eastern documents, the G-2 
and Signal Corps documents as I understand, and I would like to 
have a copy of the log of the cruiser Boise for the last 5 days of Novem- 
ber 1941 and, say, the firet 10 days of December 1941.' 

The Chairman. Well, gentlemen, if there is nothing further we will 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow and the chairman will express the 
hope that we will conclude with the testimony of Admiral Inglis and 
Colonel Thielen before 12 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 10 o’clock p. m., Friday, November 16, 1945, an 
adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock a. m., Saturdav, Novemher 
17, 1945.) 


< Exhibit No. 68. 
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PEAKL HAKBOR ATTACK 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1945 

Congress of tue United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 

PiLiRL Harbor Attack, 

W ashington^ D, C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[378] The Chairman. The committee will be in session. 

When the committee adjourned yesterday the Senator from Maine, 
Mr. Brewster, was on the verge of cross-examining the witnesses. 
Senator Brewster? 

The Chair just announced that when we adjourned yesterday the 
Senator from Maine was on the verge of cross-examining the witnesses. 
You may now proceed. 

Senator Breivster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear what you said. I 
cannot hear you. 

The Chairman. I said that when the committee adjournfed yesterday 
the Senator from Maine was on the verge of cross-examining the wit- 
nesses and that he would now proceed. 

Mr. Keefe. Before he proceeds may I inquire from the Cliairman ? 
There has been a lot of inquiry directed to me. May I inquire as to 
whether it is contemplated to hold hearings this afternoon ? 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair would hope not, we hope we can 
6nish these witnesses by noon, but if we do not finish them we will try 
to finish them by going as late as 1 o’clock if necessary and not adjourn 
at 12 as we have teen. Neither house is in session today. 

Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Brew^ster. Admiral Inglis, covering one or two points 
which you have not fully developed in connection with [379] 
the hypothetical submarine entrance into Pearl Harbor at 4 : 30 on the 
morning of December 7, have you any further naval theory or record 
to that effect? You intimated that you did not consider the maps 
which were shown of the so-called battle area were, possibly, authentic. 
I assume that you have made some explorations of that situation. 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot add anything to what I said yesterday. 
I am not sure that I have the map which you have just mentioned 

79716 — 46— pt. 1 13 
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in the book of battle reports precisely identified as identical with that 
map that I had in mind. 1 am not sure that we are talking about the 
same map. 

Senator Brewster. So when you intimated that the entry — I saw 
it with my own eyes — was not on the map, did you find another map ? 

Admiral Inqlis. It may have been a different map than the one in 
that book. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. But all I can do is repeat the general statement 
that I made yesterday, that the best picture or estimate that we can 
make from the evidence available to us is that one submarine definitely 
did enter Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. Well, that is not a matter of anybody’s opinion, 
is it? You got the submarine, didn’t you, that you captured or sank 
at the time? 

^SO] Admiral Inglis. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. So that there isnx any dispute about that. 

Admiral Inglis. If the Senator will permit me, I was just reviewing 
what I said yesterday, which was that one submarine did definitely 
enter Pearl Harbor. A second one may possibly have entered Pearl 
Harbor but we rather think it did not. 

Senator Brewster. And what became of the map which was cap- 
tured with the submarine at Barbers Point? 

Admiral Inglis. I think that that, or a photostatic copy of it, is in 
the Navy archives. 

Senator Brewster. And you do not agree with the interpretation of 
that by the Army or FBI, or by the so-called battle report account? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not personally familiar with the opinion of 
the Army or FBI on battle reports. My own translators, after con- 
siderable research and considerable study of the Japanese symbols 
on that map, have decided that the evidence tends to be against the 
conclusion that that submarine entered the harbor. 

Senator Brew^ster. And what is your theory of how the submarine 
did enter intb the harbor that actually did get in there ? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, that is in the realm of speculation, 
Mr. Senator, but if you wish me to speculate I would speculate that the 
submarine probably followed a United States ship through the gate, 
the gate having been opened for the admission of a United States 
naval vessel. 

Senator Brewster. What are the records on the ships coming in that 
morning? 

Admiral Inglis. We haven’t got that. We tried to find it and we 
haven’t got that and I suggest that that material could better be ob- 
tained from some of the witnesses who were present at the time. 

Senator Brewster. What was the arrangement between the Army 
and Navy about offshore patrol; what was the understanding between 
them ? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t know what the understanding was. So 
far as I know there was no off-shore patrol conducted by the Army. 
There was an off-shore patrol conducted by the Navy, as I have de- 
scribed in my previous testimony. 

Senator Brewster. And what was the nature of that ? 

Admiral Inglis. The Navy’s off-shore patrol? 
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Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. It consisted of the searches by aircraft that were 
shown on the charts. 

Senator Brew'ster. I am speaking now of the routine, not [382] 
of the ones which you have described, but of the routine throughout 
the weeks or montlis preceding that. Were there any regulations cov- 
ering that in that period 1 

Admiral Inglis. We did not attempt to cover that prior to the 6th 
of December. Our presentation only took up from the 6th of Decem- 
ber and from then on, because that is all that was in the outline. 

Senator Brewster. And you are not, then, prepared to testify as 
to what the understanding was between the Army and Navy as to the 
patrol around the watei's of Hawaii ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Brew'ster. What was the range of the PBY’s? What was 
the range of the PB Y bombers ? 

Admiral Inglis. I am just speaking off the cuff now, but as I 
recall it the figure was 800-mile radius of action. It would be some- 
thing more than twice that much for the range. They would go 
out 800 miles generally on the course followed and then back again, 
making a triangular track. 

Senator Brewster. You had some of those PBY’s there at Hawaii, 
did you not? j 

Admiral Inglis. I did not hear your question. 

Senator Brewsi’er. You had some of those PBY’s there at Hawaii, 
did you not? 

[^3] Admiral Inglis. Oh, yes. 

I^nator Brewster. How many of them, do you recall ? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not certain. Referring to item 12 of the 
Navy exhibit, at Kaneohe there was a total of 36 PBY’s. At Ford 
Island a total of 31 — I beg your pardon, 33. 

Senator Brewster. Thirty-three; that makes a total of 69 PBY’s. 

Admiral Inglis. I believe that is substantially correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Those were suitable at that time for this long- 
range patrol ? 

Admiral Inglis. That type of plane was suitable for that type of 
patrol, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. How long have you been in Intelligence, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Inglis. How long have I been in Intelligence ? 

Senator Breivster. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. Since the 1st of June of this year. 

Senator Brewster. Has your experience before that been any in 
that field or in operations? 

Admiral Inglis. More in operations and communications, general 
service that most of us have, no unusual type of duty, except that I was 
a specialist in communications for a while. 

Senator Brewster. And it would not require any special training to 
know that the Japanese had in previous wars in- [38^] dulged 
in these sneak attacks, would it f 

Admiral Inglis. I believe that is a matter of history. 

Senator Brewster. So that if there were likely to be trouble between 
the Japanese and the United States, provoked by the United States, 
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it was altogether likely that it would be started in that way, wouldn't 
that be right ? 

Admiral Inglis. I think that would be a safe conclusion to draw, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And that it is rather accepted in military and 
naval strategy to aim at the jugular ? 

Admiral Inglis. I did not get the last part. 

Senator Brewster. To aim at the jugular. You try to strike at the 
strongest spot, where you can do the most damage? 

Admiral Inglis. Well, I 

Senator Brewster. Let me put it this way : Hasn’t that been what 
the J aps have always done ? In their previous wars didn’t they always 
hit the enemy where they would do the enemy the most damage at 
one time in those sneak attacks ? 

Admiral Inglis. Of course, that is a pretty broad, general state- 
ment, Senator. I guess I could agree with you as a general statement. 

Senator Brewster. Yes ; so that if there were to be trouble it would 
be reasonable to anticipate that it might \ 385 ^ come in Pearl 
Harbor^ would that be a fair statement ? 

Admiral Inglis. I am afraid you are going out of my field now, 
sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, you are the Director of Intelligence for 
the Navy, so you are assumM to have a certain competency in this 
field. You are handling this responsibility now and you must be 
looking to the future. 

Admiral Inglis. Well, I feel flattered at your compliment, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I am quite serious. I have a very high 
respect for your accomplishments, I think you have exhibited them 
already and we are trying to learn, of course, by experience to avoid 
trouble hereafter. 

What I am coming to is this, that if there were any reason to antic- 
ipate trouble at Pearl Harbor, where most of our Pacific fleet was 
concentrated, most of its striking power, it would have been possible 
by the use of the PBY patrol bombers readily to have ascertained 
whether any striking force or carrier force were approaching, would 
it not, by a patrol? 

Admiral Inglis. I am not sure whether the number of planes avail- 
able for that type of search at that time was suflScient to allow a con- 
tinual search all day every day. 

Senator Brewster. Well, would it have required anything more 
than an 800-mile patrol from Pearl Harbor over the 

areas which were not covered by your shipping each day to have made 
it impossible for a hostile fleet to have approached ? 

Admiral Inglis. I think again you are getting a little bit out of my 
field and more into the field of aviation officers, but from my broad 
general experience as a naval officer I would say that probably that 
number of planes was not sufficient to cover all possible avenues of 
approach of a hostile force 24 

Senator Brewster. That is not what I asked you and you are intelli- 
gent enough to answer my question. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to the questions 
of the Senator from Maine. 

The Chairman. Let the Senator from Maine proceed in order. 
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Admiral Inolis. Will the Senator please repeat the question? 

Senator Brewster. You ask the question — read it. 

(The question referred to was read by the reporter as follows:) 

Well, would it have required anything more than an 800-mlle patrol from 
Pearl Harbor over the areas which were not covered by your shipping each 
day to have made it impossible for a hostile [J87] fleet to have ap- 
proached? 

Admiral Inolis. I beg your pardon. I did not understand the 
question. 

Senator Brf,W8ter. I thought you did not. 

Admiral Inolis. The answer to that question is “Yes,” with this 
qualification, that again speaking now in general terms, the areas 
which would be hypothetically covered by your own shipping could 
probably not be counted upon. In other words, to carry out such a 
thorough search as the one you have in mind we would have to cover 
almost the whole 360° arc. 

Senator Brewster. Well, that may be true. Admiral, but isn’t it also 
true that, exactly as the Japanese planned, they would not be likely 
to approach through areas where our shipping was frequenting the 
courses? 

Admiral Inolis. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. They would be desirous of avoiding us. 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. So that if at the time we abandoned our ship- 
ping on the northern route patrols had been carried out on the northern 
area, with the limited range of the battle planes from carriers, it would 
have been, let us say, at least exceedingly difficult for the Jap force to 
have approached? 

[.SSS] Admiral Inolis. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. And, of course, that is one of the things which 
I think is of serious concetti and in my visits to Pearl Harbor before 
and after it occurred there was always great discussion, the Army 
feeling that if it had been permitted to carry out these patrols with 
their long range bombers they could have detected this and the Navy 
holding the Army strictly accountable for the defense of Hawaii ; but, 
as I understand — and I will ask the counsel or you to have this veri- 
fied — it was a matter of agreement and orders that the Army was not to 
participate in a patrol beyond a very limited area, a hundred miles or 
so, I believe, while the Navy was to take care of the longer range 
patrol because of the existing controversy at that period wmch, I am 
sure, both of you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar, as to the control 
of long-range aircraft and the function and the mission which they 
were to perrorm. 

Mr. MircimjL. It may help the Senator if I say that at a very 
early stage of the case, in fact, within the next day or two if we take 
the normal course, we will produce all the defense plans that show 
the respective duties of the Army and Navy about that reconnaissance 
and we have a very splendid document here prepared by General 
Martin, I think, in the summer of 1941 that answers every question 
that you [3S9] have asked about the patrols that could have 
been carried on, how many planes were required to do it and quite a 
complete picture of the thing that you are interested in. 
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We have that and it is coming in with the defense plans which 
show the respective duties of the Army and Navy and what was 
retired in the way of equipment to execute it. 

. Senator Brewster. Well, I should be glad to have that. I did not 
assume that this was a matter which was in controversy in any way, 
as to what were the Army and Navy arrangements, so I think it is 
a little regrettable that the Army and Navy did not agree to give 
us what were the actual arrangements, unless it was at the suggestion 
of counsel. 

Mr, Mitchell. Well, these gentlemen were only giving the facts 
as to the actual conditions on the day of the attack and the available 
equipment, and the Army and Navy plans for defense prepared 
during the summer of 1941, over the months prior to Pearl Harbor, 
being a series of plans, each of them all arranged, with these things 
in them that you are interested in and you will get a more accurate 
story from those than you would from possibly a witness who was 
callM on another matter and has not studied it lately. 

.Senator Brewster. Very well, I will be very happy to waive the 
presentation of that until the proper time. 

Admiral, I want to take one other phase, which is all I [SOff] 
care, I think, to examine you about, and that is the matter of the dis- 
tribution of the fleet. 

You have realized, I presume, in your position that that has been 
one of the matters that has been much agitated in connection with 
this matter, as to the allocation of the fleets between the Atlantic and 
the Paciflc, have you not. Admiral? There has been considerable 
discussion as to whether or not there was a good disposition. 

Admiral Inolis. There has been considerable discussion, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And also as to the reasons for it and where the 
orders were developed, so that speaking from that background and 
your position you would gather also that that is one of the questions 
that will very likely be considerably discussed in this case. 

Admiral Inolis. I would expect that. 

Senator Brewster. Now, when the matter came up you spoke of 
the Pacific Fleet as being two-thirds of the Atlantic Fleet in strength. 
Admiral Inolis. That is numerical strength, yes. 

Senator Brewster. That is based on the unit. And you were then 
asked further by Senator Ferguson about the allocation of the units. 
I want to read you your evidence and ask you your comment on it. I 
read quotatiohs from your [3911 evidence on page 172: 

Admiral, yon said — 

this is Senator Ferguson speaking — 

Admiral, you said that about two-thirds of our fleet was in the Paciflc ; is that 
correct? 

Admiral Iirous. No, sir. I said that the numerical strength of the Paciflc 
Fleet was two-thirds that of the Atlantic Fleet. The Pacific Fleet was smaller 
than the Atlantic Fleet 

And then after some other colloquies, turning to page 173, Senator 
Ferguson again : 

Well, how many capital battleships were in the Atlantic? 

Admiral Inous. In the Atlantic Fleet were six battleships. In the Paciflc 
Fleet were nine battleships. Six in the Atlantic and nine in the Paciflc. 

Now, at that point it seems to me. Admiral, you were a little less; 
than careful. Tour first statement was absolutely correct. Your ad- 
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dition was absolutely incorrect and it occurs to me that hearing of 
this colloquy you must have been rather well aware of what Senator 
Ferguson, at least, was asking. 

I will read the next page, after some further colloquies: 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how many battleships wore in Atlantic? 

Admiral Inous. Six. 

On the basis of the subsequent evidence which was finally extracted 
from you that statement was unqualifiedly false ; is that not correct? 

Admiral Inglis. I think the Senator is drawing some conclusions 
with respect to the 

Senator Brewster. I am quoting your testimony before this tribunal 
and that statement, as you have now admitted after we finally elicited 
the information, was unqualifiedly false. 

The Chairman. If the Senator will permit 

Senator Brewster. The chairman can do anything he likes. I am 
making a statement of fact. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair feels that this inquiry ought to be 
conducted with decorum and respect and for a member of this com- 
mittee to charge a witness with making an unqualifiedly false state- 
ment seem to the Chair, whether it seems to other members of this 
committee proper, to be out of order. 

Senator Brewster. I will continue the quotation : 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I read from battle report. Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea, which is supposed to be an official record, page 6 : 

“In the Atlantic there were eight battleships.” 

[393] Beading from page G : 

Admiral Inglis. I can’t recognize that book as being official. I have here a list 
of the specific ships — 

I go on : 

Admiral Inglis. I personally still don’t recognize that as being official, except 
what you have told me now, but, if I may. Senator Ferguson, I will read the list 
of ships that were in the Atlantic Fleet, and the list of those in the Pacific Fleet 

Still it is apparently contemplated that we were wishing to discover 
the truth. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

You then proceeded to read the list of the two fleets. I want to go 
now to another page and quote. This has gone on now for five pages 
trying to extract the simple facts as to the disposition of our fleets, of 
our battleships, which is what Senator Ferguson repeatedly asked you, 
and he finally, and I might say at my suggestion, because I was com- 
pletely bewildered by what you were trying to tell us, on page 176 
Senator Ferguson says : 

How many battleships did we have in December 1941? 

Admiral Inglis. Fifteen, sir. 

There again is a statement which, on your subsequent [39J^] 
evidence when you finally admitted the existence of the Washington 
and the North Uarolina ready for their cruises and shake-downs, is a 
statement that does not correspond with what up in our part of the 
country would be considered as the truth. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The Chairman. No; let the Senator proceed without interruption. 
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Senator Brewster (reading) ; 

Senator Febotjson. Fifteen? 

Admiral Inous. Fifteen that were attached to the fleets. There were two or 
three that had just been completed, or were on their shake-down duty. 

At last we are permitted to find out what is the answer to this- 
conundrum. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were they? 

You then testified as to the Washington and the North Carolina on 
shake-down in the Atlantic. 

All I have to say is this, Admiral, and I say it in all charity. I have 
served on the Naval Affairs Committee during my period in Congress; 
I have been interested in the Navy ; we have the Navy up in Maine in 
large measure and everybody else is interested in it and, of course, 
for 4 years we have been dealing very definitely with preparedness and 
defense and I speak not only from observation but the thoughts 
\396} of most of the members of our committee involved in that 
task and of its distinguished chairman. President Truman,^ in regret- 
ting profoundly that there has developed an attitude of mind on the 
part, particularly of the Navy, that does not seem to recognize the 
rights and interests of this Congress to receive full, frank, and fair 
answers to the questions that have come up and I say particularly 
in the process of this hearing for yourself and your fellow officers and 
for the future welfare of the Navyj which is the great problem in this 
country in building up the confidence that it wants to command, by a 
freer and a franker approach to the aims of myself and other members 
of the committee it would do much to increase that confidence that 
I think we all want to establish. 

[<?9^] Senator Lucas. Is this going to be a lecture school, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Whatever it is, it will speak for itself. 

Go ahead. Admiral, if you want to comment on that dissertation 
you are at liberty to do so. 

Admiral Inolis. May I comment in full, sir? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Maine has im- 
puted my honesty and my motives. I resent that. I gave the facts 
to the best of my Imowledge and belief. 

The point he has brought up about the Washington and North Caro- 
lina^ and the other ships which had not joined the fleets was fully 
covered in a statement which I made yesterday afternoon. I said in 
that statement that, of course, you might count battleships or other 
ships which were still in the blueprint stage, you might count battle- 
ships or other ships still in the building ways, you might cdhnt battle- 
ships or other ships which had been launched but which had not been 
completed, you might count battleships or other ships which had been 
commissioned but had not joined the fleet, but I was counting the 
ships that had joined the fleet, and I thought I made that quite clear 
in my statement. 

I nave done my very best in this presentation to give all the facts 
to the best of my knowledge and ability. I [397] don’t be- 
lieve the Navy, and certainly not the organization, is attempting to 
withhold any evidence whatsoever. I repeatedly stated I was author- 
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ized for the Navy to state that we would produce any facts that we 
were asked to produec. 

Senator Brewster. I think the record will speak for itself. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Brewster. No. 

The Chairman. Does any other member of the committee wish to 
ask Admiral Inglis any questions? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask the colonel some questions. 

Colonel, I show you the exhibit that is in evidence here, this map 
of the radar. 

Colonel Thielen: Will you put the radar plot up. Captain Barnes? 

Senator Ferguson. Was the chart that is on the board here made 
from the exhibit that you have ? 

Colonel Thielen. It was made from an exhibit which I believe was 
identical. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you looked for the original charting done 
of the Opana station ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir; a radiogram was dispatched to [398'\ 
the Hawaiian Department since the last meeting asking for the original 
plots from all radar stations on December 7, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. I show you a photostat that is exhibit 3-B in 
evidence, and I ask you what that is. 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 3-B in evidence where? 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, 3-B of what? 

Senator Ferguson. The exhibit itself does not show, but I am of 
the opinion it is of the Army exhibits. Does counsel agree with that? 
I shall just identify it from the mark on the paper itself. 

Tlie Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, just as a matter of informa- 
tion, I understood the Senator to say it was in evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. I was reading what was on the sheet. That is 
on the sheet. 

The Chairman. That was a part of the Aimy file which was 
yesterday put in evidence along with the Navy white folder. 

^nator Ferguson. No, no. 

M r. ^Mitchell. Let me clear that up. The document which the 
Senator just produced is not in evidence in this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. I understood him referring to it as having been in 
evidence in some other investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. I mere^ read off the identification numbers, 
what is on the blueprint itself. It is only for the [39&] pur- 
pose of identification. That expression I used is on the sheet itself . 

The Chairman. If there is a memorandum on the sheet showing 
it is in evidence, it ought to show in what proceeding it is in evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. It does not show that. I would like to make 
that clear for the record. Will the colonel read what is on the comer 
of the sheet so the record will be clear? 

Colonel Thielen. I see the Statement “Exhibit 3-B in evidence.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is exactly what I read. That is for 
identification purposes. 

Have you examined it? 

Colonel Thielen. For the first time now. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you compare it with the board and with 
the exhibit now in evidence ? 

Colonel Thtelen. I have compared it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Are they alike ? 

Colonel Thielen. Exhibit 3-B, so-called, appears to include the 
information on the board. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not what I asked you. Are they alike ? 

The Chairman. Let the witness explain in what particular they 
differ, if they do differ. 

UOOl Senator Ferguson. Cannot I have an answer to my ques- 
tion first? Are they alike? 

The Chairman. He was in the process of answering your question, 
Senator, when you interrupted. 

Go ahead and give your answer. 

Colonel Thielen. The exhibit 3-B in evidence, so-called, appears 
to include the plots referred to on the board and on the exhibit which 
you handed me previously, sir, and in addition appears to have other 
plots which were made later in the day. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you tell us how they differ? Will 
you give us all that is on the exhibit that I gave you this morning, 
exhibit 3-B in evidence, the way it is marked ? 

Colonel Thielen. It contains numerous additional plots. 

[401^ Senator Ferguson. Will you give them to us? 

Colonel Thielen. It would be very difficult to do that orally, sir. 
I see pips and plots all over the area. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean to sav you cannot give us any of 
them ? Are your eyes not able to read them ? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. I start up in the upper left-hand 
corner and I see a spot 

Senator Ferguson. What is the time marking? 

Colonel Thielen. 10:3 — and the final digit is illegible. Below 
that is 10 : 35. Below that is 10, and then illegible and the digit 3. 
Below that is 10 : 30. Below that is 10 : 2 and an illegible digit. Be- 
low that is 10 : 27 and an illegible digit. About an inch below that 
is a spot with illegible digits. Below that about a half inch is a 
spot 10 : 31. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, are not they illegible just simply because 
the photostat is not clear? 

Colonel Thielen. I believe that is true, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, go ahead. 

Colonel Thielen. That appears to conclude that plot of the 10 : 00 
series. 

Senator Ferguson. Give us the other plots. 

Colonel Thielen. Which are you referring to? 

Senator Ferguson. On the map, that is not on the one [.402'\ 
shown to us. 

Colonel Thielen. About 3 inches due north of Kaena Point, I find 
a single spot, and to the southeast is a dotted line, about an inch, 
and another spot surrounded by numerals, some of them illegible, one 
of which I make out as 7 : 50 or 7 : 56. 

Senator Ferguson. They are to the left of what is on the chart 
here, 7:39? 

Colonel Thielen. It would be in the neighborhood of a point 
on the chart marked 6 : 59. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. Below the broad arrow. 

^nator Ferguson. What is the mark on this chart I gave you? 
6:30? 

Colonel Thieubn. I read 7 : 50 here. 

Senator Ferguson. 7 : 50. 

Colonel Thielen. There is no indication, however, that that is the 
same plot as the one on the board. 

Senator Ferguson. Now what else is on that chart that is not on 
the one on the board? 

Colonel Thielen. There are-; — 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). I am talking about the Opana 
chart, 3-B in evidenc^ so marked. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, this is marked “Opana” down in [4^5] 
the lower left-hand corner. Out to the east-northeast — or west-north- 
west of Kaena Point is a series — I should estimate the distance on this 
scale of about 50 miles — is a series of arrows pointing out spots, no one 
of which, as near as I can make out, has a time indicated on it. South 
of that, in the general area off the Hawaiian coast of the island are 
a number of white dots which may be caused by faults in the photostat, 
or may be plots. 

Senator Ferguson. Just there it is very important then to get all 
of the facts that we should have the original instrument and not be 
depending upon a photostat which can be so defective that you cannot 
read it ; is that right? 

Colonel Thielen. Since the last meeting, sin the War Department 
has dispatched a radiogram to the Hawaiian Department asking for 
the originals of the plots of all stations on December 7, 1941. 

[404] Senator Ferguson. Can you tell us why you produced the 
plot you did and did not give us the one in the Army board records? 
I understood the evidence was to be evidence not disputed, that you 
were to bring in. How do you account for that ? 

Colonel Thielen. For one thing, sir, this appears to include all plots 
made during the day and not those made durmg the attack, with which 
I was dealing. 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you bring in your 10:39 then? 

Lionel Thielen. Because that occurs on Exhibit 4, which I clearly 
specified was the one from which I had taken the chart. 

Senator Ferguson., Is not Exhibit 4 a plot made up by an individual 
and not the original evidence ? 

Colonel Thielen. Both plots are authenticated by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Murphy 

Senator Ferguson. I ask you whether the one I gave you, 3-B, the 
Opana photostat, is not purporting to be from an original? 

Colonel Thielen. That appears to be, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I show you another photostat, 
exhibit 3-A in evidence — and I take it for granted that means it was 
in evidence at the Army board, and I just use that for identification 
purpose.s — and ask you if you [405] ever saw that? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. I have not only seen that but I have 
had it reproduced as an Army exhibit on page 8. 

Senator Ferguson. That one is reproduced. Did you use that infor- 
mation on the chart that you gave us ? 
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Colonel Thielen. Not on the chart of the Opana station, sir, because 
the chart to which you have last referred is not the chart of the Opana 
station. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you to read the notes down in the 
corner and see whether part of it is not of the Opana station. 

Colonel Thielen. This says : 

Detector station records at Kaena, Opana, Kaala, Shatter, Kokohead on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, prior to 7 : 00 a. m. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you think we only wanted, in your verbal 
evidence here, the Opana station? 

Colonel Thielen. As I pointed out. Senator, the chart to which 
you refer was offered in evidence as Army exhibit, page 8. 

Senator Ferguson. I realize that. Why did not you include the 
showings on this map ? 

Colonel Thielen. The only significance I see in this chart is that it 
confirms the plots earlier in the day of the Opana station, indicating 
that that station was tracking correctly. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we understand then that we have received 
here on the board a corrected chart ? 

Colonel Thielen. By no means. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask you to look at page 116, that you 
gave me the other day as the page from which you got the evidence on 
this radar, about what Elliott was doing. Do you find anything on 
that? That is the Roberts evidence. You gave me page 116 as the 
report as I told you I could not find it in the report because the report 
did not have so many pages and then you said it was in the evidence. 

Now I show you page 116 of the evidence and ask you if you find 
anything on that ? 

Colonel Thielen. I will check my documentation on that, sir. It is 
entirely possible that my documentation is incorrect ; but I read them 
correctly. It is exhibit S of the Roberts report, page 116, affidavit of 
Private McDonald. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got the affidavit of Private McDon- 
ald? 

Colonel Thielen. It is in the files of the War Department; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How could he give what Elliott was doing when 
he was the telephone operator down at the center ? Why would you 
rely upon his affidavit? 

\_Jt07'] Colonel Thielen. Let me check that to see just what that 
referred to, sir. I see that that evidence refers to the location of the 
aircraft as picked up by Private Elliott and Private Lockard, which 
was presumably reported to Private McDonald. 

Senator Ferguson. Now might I inquire from counsel whether or 
not they have the affidavit in the Roberts report? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I haven’t them in court this minute. 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking you whether you have them. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have the Roberts record, if that is what you 
mean, all the exhibits in the War and Navy that the Roberts commis- 
sion is presumed to have had. 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel try and locate that affidavit for 
the committee? 

Mr. Mitchell. My chief assistant suggested that you may have the 
Roberts record. We were passing these things out. 
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Senator Ferguson. I do not have the affidavit. I did not know 
there were any affidavits until the witness has been giving affidavits. 

Mr. MrrcHEix. We will look up our records and see who has that 
information. What is it exactly you want, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. I want the affidavit in the Roberts investigation. 

Mr. Mitchell. All the affidavits ? 

Senator Ferguson. All the affidavits in the Roberts in- 
vestigation. 

Cmonel Thielen. I learn that my citation in my document was 
incorrect originally, page 116. I should have cited volume 2 of the 
Roberts report, pages 66 and 67, Greneral Short’s testimony, as to the 
facts mentioned 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now on this map that you have 
given us the Opana station shows 6 : 45, 6 : 48, 6 : 50, 6 : 51, 6 : 58, 6 : 48, 
6:51, 6:52, and 6: 59. 

Now referring to the testimony of Elliott on page 997, transcript 
of proceedings before the Army Pearl Harbor Board on Thursday, 
August 17, 1944, and reading back one question : 

General Frank. What I am trying to ascertain is whether on the morning of 
December 7 there was more activity than usuai or whether there was less 
activity than usual, or was it average? 

Sergeant Eixiott. Well, sir, during our problem on Sunday there was practi- 
cally no activity at alL 

General Frank. Prior to this time? 

Sergeant EXuott. Prior to 7 o’clock; yes, sir. We had no plots to send in 
to our information center and bad no targets. 

Now how do you reconcile that evidence with what you are giving 
the committee ? I show you the original. 

Colonel Thielen. I consider this evidence of the plot [4^5] 
authenticated by a signal officer responsible at this station to be evi- 
dence that is worthy of being presented to the committee, under my 
directive of giving them the facts, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Over and above the sworn testimony of the man 
who did the charting, is that correct? 

Colonel Thielen. There is no evidence that he was on the set at 
that particular time. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about Elliott. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir.’ 

Senator Ferguson. Are we then going to get from the Army the 
conclusions of some officers later on and not the eyewitnesses to these 
facts? Is that what we are getting here? 

Mr. jMitchell. That is a question for counsel, I think. 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking the witness. 

The Chairman. The witness cannot answer what we are going to 

f at hereafter. As evei^body has been advised, Mr. Lockard and Mr. 

yler are both on the list of witnesses. They were in charge, making 
these records, and certainly their testimony will be produced here. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I correct my statement, but I 
cannot speak for the future. I am talking about what we did get. 

Is that correct, that it was the conclusions' of officers rather than the 
testimony of eyewitnesses ? 

Colonel Thielen. I see no conclusion in what purports to 
be and is authenticated as the record of the plots of the Opana station. 
Senator Ferguson. You do not see any 

Colonel Thielen. I do not say it is a conclusion to reproduce a plot. 
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Senator Ferguson. Where the witness himself, who made the chart, 
says there were no other targets that morning, in the statement, and 
you bring in the conclusion of an officer that there were ? 

Colond Thielen. I do not consider it a conclusion, sir. It is a 
plot. 

Senator Ferguson. What is it? 

Colonel Thielen. It is a written record, sir. It is a plot. 

Senator Ferguson. Who made it? 

Colonel Thielen. Lieutenant Colonel Murphy. 

Senator Ferguson. What did he make it n-om? Did he make it 
from the one I gave you ? 

Colonel Thielen. From the records of the Opana station. I cannot 
say what he saw when he made this record. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for two records of that 
station then ? 

Colonel Thielen. One of them covers the entire day, sir, [4-f J] 

and one covers the critical period. 

Senator Ferguson. How could the one that followed, that covered 
the entire dav, be any different than the one that gave them the exact 
period, and that is up to 7 : 39 ? 

Colonel Thielen. In what way, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. How could they differ? The one that covered 
all day, how could it be different from the one that covered it up 
to 7 : 39 ? I take it the 7 : 39 chart up to that point, would be complete 
up to that time, would it not? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir, that would be the supposition. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it would not have any thing on that was 
not on this chart. Now where do you get this 6 : 50 and 6 : 45, if this 
man who made the chart said he did not have any other targets on 
that day? 

Colonel Thielen. Where do I get it, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Colonel Thielen. I get it from the so-called historic plot. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now will you give us when the first 
bomb was dropped again? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman suspend a minute 
until I can look at the report and the exhibit on which he questioned 
tlie witness? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[47^] Mr. Murpht. Will you pass them over, please? 

The Chairman. Will we have to suspend in order to do that? 

Mr. Murpht. No ; I just made the request. 

Senator Ferguson. I want them back. I have some other ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Murpht. All right, in just a minute. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read my last question? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. What do your records show? 

Colonel Thielen. The observers at Hickam Field saw aircraft at 
7 : 55 a. m. and the attack was initiated immediately, presumably the 
first bomb dropped within a matter of seconds after 7 : 55 a. m. 
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Senator Ferguson. 7 : 55 a. m. All right. How do you account for 
the planes that came in at 7 : 39 to 7 : 55 ? How do you account for their 
action from 7 : 39 to 7 : 55 ? 

Colonel Thieuin. Well, I am not prepared to state positively that 
those planes appearing at 7 : 39 oil Kahuku Point were the planes that 
apmared at Hickam Field at 7 : 55. 

Senator Ferguson. How far is the point 7 : 39 from Hickam Field ? 

Colonel Thielen. I should estimate that at approximately 60 miles. 

[47^] Senator Ferguson. About 60 miles. Do you Imow what 
Elliott said about how far he followed these planes in? Fifteen to 
twenty miles, did not he say? 

Colonel Thielen. I do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what the radar was doing at that 
time? 

Colonel Thielen. What the radar was doing, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Lionel Thielen. I do not believe I understand the question, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it? 

Colonel Thielen. I understood the words sir, but not the intent. I 
do not understand what is wanted. 

Senator Ferguson. Bead the question. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know how the radar would fimction at 
that time? 

Colonel Thielen. How it would function ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, whether it would take it 15 or 20 miles from 
the radar itself. 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir. I know that the lobe, so-called, sent out 
by the radarj behaves very erratically. I am not technically qualified 
to state how it would behave at that ^ort range. 

[474] Senator Ferguson. Have vou examined Lockard’s or 
Elliott's testimany about these targets before 7 : 02, during their so- 
called, as you call it, re^lar shift? 

Colonel Thielen. 1 did not direct their attention specifically to 
that; no, sir. They have unquestionably read that testimony in re- 
searching this particular phase. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, instead of what the testi- 
mony shows you gave us a plot that was made up by Colonel Murphy. 

Colonel Thielen. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the way you leave the record, and that 
is the way it stands, is it not? 

Colonel Thielen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one 
observation. 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. On Exhibit No. 4 •which was offered in evidence there 
is a statement “Kecord of early fiights December 7, 1941, obtained 
by Opana detector”, and then the signature of Lieutenant Colonel 
Murphy. 

On the exhibit which the gentleman from Michigan questioned 
the witness about there is a notification “Opana detector” and then 
some word that is illemble, “Kecord of early flights”, [475] and 
then a notation which would seem to bear the initials of some other 
witness. 
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H16'\ So this record, Exhibit 4, is of the early flights, and this 
other notation by someone else appears not to be on the record in 
question, and I wish the witness would find out what the last of this 
notation on the lower right-hand corner of exhibit 3-B is, so we might 
see what the difference between the two exhibits is. 

Colonel Thielen. I will endeavor to find that out, sir, I learned 
that my researchers are familiar with that, consulted radar experts 
on it, and determined that it was generally illegible. 

The Chairman. All right. Any further questions? 

Mr. Gearhart, Mr. Chairman, may I ask for information from 
Admiral Inglis? He has been very accommodating up to now. I 
want to follow up the naval strength in both the Pacific and Atlantic. 

I have in my hands a rough draft of what I would like to see in 
the record in the form of a chart. It asks for the strength of the Ger- 
man Navy as of May 1, additions from the then Vichy France, the 
Italian strength, and for the augmentation from Axis, Allies, or from 
other sources. 

Then, in the last column, the total naval strength from all sources 
in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

I ask for that same information as of December 7, 1941. 

Then, information to the same effect of Japanese strength [477] 
as of May 1, 1941, and as of December 7, 1941, in the Pacific, and for 
American strength in the Pacific with Allied augmentation both in 
respect to the Asiatic Fleet and Pacific Fleet. 

If you can have that prepared. Admiral, and insert it in the record 
of today’s proceedings, I would appreciate it very much. But if that 
is too short a time, I hope you can get it in by Monday. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will hand it to the Navy Department.^ 

Admiral Inglis. We can have it ready for you by Monday. I am 
afraid we cannot by today. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Have you concluded, Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I ask now to put into evidence 
these two exhibits that I handed to the witness for identification, and 
I ask now that they be part of the record. 

Mr. Counsel, will you tell us what numbers they will be? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will mark them as soon as I have them. 

Senator Ferguson. So they will get the correct numbers. 

Mr. Gbsell. One of them is already in evidence. 

Mr. Mitchell, Do you want them both ? We already have [475] 

one. 

Senator Ferguson. Just the large one. 

Mr. Mitchell. At the request of Senator Ferguson, the document 
he has produced, which for identification has on it the words “Exhibit 
3-B in evidence,” apparently from some earlier proceedings, is now 
marked Exhibit 7, and offered in evidence. 

The Chairman. All right. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7.”) 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to myself, as a 
member of the committee, I just simply want to say I do not share the 
views expressed or the remarks made to the admiral who has been 


^ Admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 86. 
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appearing before us as a witness. I think both of these gentlemen 
have acquitted themselves with great credit and distincticm, and are a 
distinct credit to thegreat services they represent. 

The Chaikbian. Counsel will proceed now with anything further 
he has. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to make a statement along the same 
line as Mr. Cooper. 

The Chairman. Let me suggest that these two witnesses will be 
here for a while longer and at the conclusion of their testimony, it 
might be appropriate to have a testimonal [-4^^] meeting with 
respect to the opinions of the committee with regard to this very 
testimony. 

Senator Lucas. I want to be the first one to testify when the testi- 
monial meeting starts. 

Mr. Murpht. I would like to join in that too. 

The Chairhan. The Chairman wants to be in that too. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Inglis, one question. You spoke about 
Jap submarines entering Fean Harbor. Are you referring to the 
mid^t submarines, so-ciQledl 

Aomiral Inolis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not the large seagoing submarines? 

Admiral Inolis. Not the large seagoing submarines; no, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell.. As to those midget submarines, what does the record 
show as to how many men were in the crew? 

Admiral Inglis. I believe they were manned by a crew of two men — 
that is, two persons, I should say. 

Mr. Mitchell. A very small vessel? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral, I ask you if you have brought here, 
at my request, all of the documents in the Navy from Japanese sources 
rdating to the Japan^e account of the attack at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Inglis. Substantially everything except the 
communication intelligence material which I believe counsel has from 
other sources and not from me. 

Hie Chairman. A little louder. We could not hear the last remark. 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Mitchixl. I do not understand, I thought you produced here 
all of the material from Jap sourcies wnich have made any disclosure 
as to what they did in respect to this attack. 

Admiral Inglis. I wanted to be quite meticulous. 

Mr - Mitchell. You mean the espionage documents, do you? 

Admiral Inglis. I mean the material you referred to as cryptic 
analytical. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Inolis. I think you have that. You did not get it from me. 

Mr. Mitchells That is right. Now, let us look at this material 
and see what it is. I hand you a bundle of loose sheets in the Japanese 
lang uag e. What is that ? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, does the record show clearly when 
counsel received these papers? Have you made clear on the record 
when you received these papers, coimsel? 

[4387] Mr. Mitchell. I think I received these original docu- 
ments within the last 24 hours. 

7»716 — pt. I 14 
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Senator Ferguson. About when did you get them? 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean the exact hour? 

Senator Ferguson. When? There are two sets of them and I 
Would just like to know when counsel got them. 

Mr. Mitchell. My assistants says these documents reached me ap* 
proximately 2 p. m. yesterday afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson. Two p. m. yesterday afternoon. 

Has counsel had time to examine each one of them ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We went over them in a rough way. 1 have not 
spent much time on this document in the Japanese language, but we 
thought we would get back to the original source here. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they give you translations? 

Mr. Mitchell. They are in the papers here. 

Senator Ferghson. They are among the papers? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. May I ask him about what these are, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I do not know. 

Mr. Mitchell. I want you to know. 

What is this document, this bundle of photostats here in the Jap- 
anese language? Will you state generally what that is? 

Admiral Inglis. There are photostat copies of two docu- [4^] 
ments in the Japanese language which my translators inform me are 
Japanese top secret operation orders No. 1 and No. 2. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is a staff plan, do you mean, a staff order? 

Admiral Inglis. It is a plan and an order, in effect. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you look over these other documents and just 
generally describe what they are. 

Admiral Inous. This first one I have is a translation of a captured 
document; the title is “Submarine School Notes Concerning Early 
War Experiences Off Hawaii.” 

Senator Ferguson. Could I inquire from counsel when counsel re- 
quested these documents from the Navy? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I think these particular documents I asked 
him to bring in here sometime yesterday, because I understood the 
committee wanted all the original material on which any testimony 
was based. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand it has not been requested by coun- 
sel prior to yesterday. 

Mr. Mitchell. We had the operational order in English, the trans- 
lation of it, but I did not have the Japanese rendition, if that is 
what you mean. I had a translation of it for some days, I think. 

Senator Lucas. You should have translated them right, Mr. 
Mitchell. 

[4^S] Mr. Mitchell. I could not swear to that. 

Senator Lucas. I know there are going to be a lot of questions 
about that. 

Mr. Mitchell. I do not suppose anybody can settle that question. 

Will you go on. Admiral — if I may proceed uninterruptedly. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead, gentlemen. 

Admiral Inglis. Are you ready, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. All right. Go head. 

Admiral Inglis. The next dociinient is entitled “Translation of a 
Captured Japane.se Document. The j>rofo.'5sional notebook of an 
ensign in the Japanese Navy.” The date is February 25, 1944. 
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Perhaps I should go back to the second document and say that the 
date on toat is January 12, 1941. 

The next document that I have is dated March 2, 1948. The subject 
is Kuboaki, Takeo. That is obviously the name of a Japanese. 
‘‘Superior class engineer petty officer, interrogation of.” That is the 
subject. 

[.^4] The next document that I have is entitled “Japanese Sub- 
marine Operations at Pearl Harbor.” This is an evaluation prepared 
by intelligence officers. 

Mr. K^ife. Jap inteUigence officers? 

Admiral Inous. United States intelligence officers. 

The next document is entitled “Intelligence Report.” ^e subject 
is “Japan Navy submarines.” The date on this is April 22. The 
rear is not given. It might be deduced, however, that the year is 
1944. 

The next document is 16 August 1943. It is marked “Interrogation 
Report No. 148 of Yokota, S.” Tokota is the family name and S 
the initial of the given name. 

The next document is entitled “United States Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas, Weekly Intelligence Bulletin of 8 December 
1944.” 

The next document is dated 30 June 1943. The subject is “ICPOA 
Translation of Captured Enemy Documents, Item No. 472, Submarine 
School Notes Concerning Early War Experiences off Hawaii. 

“ICPOA Translation of Captured Enemy Documents, Item No. 

473, Instructions to the Yatsumaki Butai.” 

“ICPOA Translation of Captured Enemy Documents, Item No. 

474, Places of Military Importance in the Kurile Islands.” 

The next document is dated 25 July 1945, Translation 

No. 290. Subject, “The Southern Cross by Kuramoti, Dri”, Kuramoti 
being the family name and Jki the given name. 

The next document is a translation of combined fleet top secret 
operation order No. 1. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that a translation of the Jap script we have here, 
or is supposed to be ? 

Admiral Inglis. This is a translation of the Japanese script. I 
am informed by my translators that there are a few corrections which 
they feel should be made in this document here, and those corrections 
will be produced at the proper time. 

We haven’t got the photostatic copies now. 

The next document is entitled, “Enemy Lists of Sorties by Sub- 
carried Planes.” There is no date on this. Its precise source is not 
indicated. 

The next document is a memorandum dated October 18, 1945, 
addressed to the Assistant Chi^ of Staff, G-2 of the fifth Marine 
Amphibious Corps. The subject is “Prewar Elspionage in the 
Hawaiian Island,” and it pertains to an interview with Yoshio 
Shiga, lieutenant commander, Imperial Japanese Navy. In this 
case Yoshio is the given name and Shiga is the family name. That 
memorandum is signed by Robert N. Tate, special agent of the 
Counter-Intelligence Corps, attached to the Four Hundred Ninety- 
sixth CIC Detachment of the Fifth Marine Division, and contains 
several endorsements through official channels, showing its 
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receipt in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations yesterday, No- 
vember 16. I believe counsel ought to have the copy, which is not 
included in these papers, of reports submitted by the General Head- 
quarters of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, from 
headquarters at Tokyo. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. At this ^int I will read into the record 
a paraphrase of a message dated October 6, 1945, from the Secretary 
oi War to General MacArthur, as follows : 

The War Department has been requested to provide the Joint congressional 
committee Investigating the Pearl Harbor attack with information concerning 
the attack available in Japanese flies and records, to include Japanese agencies 
involved or informed of plans, date the attack was first planned, sources and 
nature of information on which plans and operation based, details of plans as 
they developed, composition of attack force, Japanese losses, routes followed by 
attack force before and after attack, and Japanese knowledge of damage inflicted. 
Request suitable measures be taken to obtain above information. Advise by 
cable information now available, steps open to you to obtain desired material with 
estimate of time required, summary of additional information as available. Air 
mail pertinent documents. 

Now in response to that message the War Department has produced 
three documents: One, cables from General MacArthur, [ 4^1 
dated the 14th of October — this is a preliminary report — and a further 
detailed report dated October 26, 1945. 

Then you j’ust spoke of another one. That last one came in last 
night, that was a Navy report, is that right? 

Admiral Inous. That is correct, sir. That came from the Marines 
through Navy channels. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you had this report from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in this message before you ? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And examined that? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now the War Department handed me last night, or 
early this morning, another message from General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. That means General 
MacArthur, Tokyo. That is dated November 8, 1945. Have you 
examined that? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir, we have also examined that. 

Mr. Mitchell. How would you classify this material, as to the type 
of material it is? First there is an operational order and other 
captured documents from the Japs, is that it? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then you have also a number of documents recording 
interviews of captured Japanese prisoners? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

[ 4 £ 8 '] Mr. Mitchell. Then you have the report from General 
MacAfthur? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, and those are interviews of Japa- 
nese officers who were not in the status of prisoners of war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is there anything else in that file that is classified 
in a different way, that you can think of ? 

Admiral Ingus. The only remaining item is the report which 
originated with the Marine detachment and which was forwarded 
through Navy channels, and that is largely the interrogation of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Shiga, Imperial Japanese Navy. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is not he a prisoner of war? 
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Admiral Inolis. No, sir; he is in more or le% the same category as 
the others, an officer Mho was interviewed after VJ-day. 

Mr. MncHELL. That is the document that came in last night, isn’t 
it? 

Admiral Ingus. That is the document that came in last night. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now previous to the receipt of that document, and 
the one of November 8 from General MacArthur, have you prepared 
a summary digest of these documents? 

Admiral Ingus. I had, sir. I would like to add to my [-^3 
answer to your former question that this last document which has just 
been presented, the one that was received last night 

Mr. Mitchell. By the Navy? 

Admiral Ingus. Through Navy sources, through Navy channels — 
also contains an endorsement, or rather a carbon copy of an endorse- 
ment from the Commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District, which 
pertains to some investigations we have made out there^ in an effort 
to corroborate or contradict some of the testimony of this Lieutenant 
Commander Shiga. 

Mr. Mitcheu. Well, since the receipt of these last two documents 
tliat came through Navy sources and Army sources within the last 
few hours, have you gone through them to see whether your digest 
requires any additions? 

Admiral Ingus. I have, sir ; and it does require some substantial 
changes and additions. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you made those? 

Admiral Inglis. I have, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had to do that last night and this morning, is 
that correct? 

Admiral Ingus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you have already put in motion mimeographic 
machines so that copies of them may be supplied? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now I would like to ask the Admiral if [i30'\ 
you will please give your digest of these original documents that you 
have there. 

Admiral Ingus. I would like to say, first of all, that throughout 
this presentation which is to follow, tne dates will be expressed in 
Japanese time. Thus the date of the attack will be mven as Decern* 
ber 8, M'hich is Japa nese time, rather than Decemlror 7^ which is 
Hawaiian time. T^erever I deviate from that practice I will 
specifically so state, as I proceed. 

With respect to that difference, we should add 19^ hours to Hon- 
olulu time in order to get Tokyo time; we should add 6% hours to 
Honolulu time in order to get Washin^on time, and we should add 
14 hours to Washington time in order to get To^o time, 

I would also like to make the preliminary comment that some of 
the phraseology used in this presentation may sound a little strange 
to American ears. That is because of peculiar Japanese usage, where 
the Japanese are directly quoted. 

The first item concerns the formulation of the plan for the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. It is reported that a surprise attack 

Mr. Mitchell (interposing). When you say “it is reported” you 
mean it is disclosed in these documents? Is that what you mean? 

[JJi] Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. That expression 
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‘4t is reported” is used iuivisedly, to indicate that it has not been con- 
firmed by other sources, and we cannot guarantee its accuracy. All 
we have is the report. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are not guaranteeing the Japs? 

Admiral Inous. No, sir. 

14 ^] It is reported that a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor was 
originally conceived and proposed in the first part of January 1941 by 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, commander in chief combined fleet, who, 
at that time, ordered Rear Adm. Takijiro Onishi, then chief of staff 
of the Eleventh Air Fleet, to study the operation. In the latter part 
of Au^st 1941, Admiral Yamamoto ordered all fleet commanders and 
other key staff members to Tokyo for war games preliminary to a 
final formulation of operation plans for a Pacific campaign which in- 
cluded a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. A war plans conference was 
Iield continuously at the Naval War College, Tokyo, from September 2 
to September 13. On September 13 an outline containing essential 
points of a basic operation order, which was later to be issued as Com- 
bined Fleet Top Secret Owration Order No. 1, was completed. This 
operation order, which included detailed plans for the surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor, was promulgated to all fleet and task force command- 
ers on November 5, 1941. Therefore, this date, November 5, 1941, is 
to be regarded as the date on which the plan for the attack on Pearl 
Harbor was completed. 

Operation order No. 1 under heading of “Preparations for the Out. 
break of War” states that — 

When the decision is made to complete over-all preparations for operations, orders 
will be H3S\ issued establishing the approximate date (Y-Day) for 
conunencement of operations and announcing “First Preparations for War.” 

That completes that quotation. 

The operation order continues to say that — 

The time for the Outbreak of War (X-Day) will be given in an Imperial General 
Headquarters Order. 

The details of the plan of the attack on Pearl Harbor, as set forth 
in operation order No. 1, were worked out by members of the naval 

f eneral staff operations section, combined fleet operations staff and 
rst air fleet operations staff. 

III. Determination of December 8 as day of attack ; under date of 
November 7, 1941, Admiral Yamamoto issued combined fleet top se- 
cret operation order No. 2 saying “First preparations for war. Y-day 
will be December 8.” In accordance with the definition of Y-day as 
given in operation order No. 1, this establishes December 8 only as the 
approximate date for commencement of operations. An Imperial 
naval order issued from the Imperial general headquarters under date 
of December 2, 1941 states : 

The hostile actions against the United States of America shall be commenced on 
8 December. 

This order is in effect the announcement of X-day as defined in 
operation order No. 1. Thus it becomes apparent that the tentative 
approximate date for the attack [4341 selected on November 7 
and defined as Y-day is reaffirmed on December 2 as X-day. In other 
words, the original tentative date — Y-day — and the ^al precise 
date — X-day — are in fact the same date. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is December 7, our time? 

Admiral Ikolis. The date of attack is December 7. 
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Mr. Mitchell. You explained in the beginning that Japanese times 
were given, but to just point it up, I am asking if that December 8 was 
December 7 Honolulu time. 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct. Unless I make some parentheti- 
cal, all times will be Tokyo time. 

To repeat, in other words, the or i^nah tentative date — Y-day — and 
the final precise date — X-day — are, m fact, the same date. 

In discussions prior to November 7, the Imperial headquarters navy 
section generally recognized December 8 as suitable from an opera- 
tional standpoint and made the decision in cooperation with the leaders 
of the combined fleet. For a dawn attack in the Hawaiian area in 
December, the 10th would have been suitable from the standpoint of 
the dark of the moon. 

Mr. Mitchell. That you are taking from the documents; it is 
Japanese opinion ? 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct. This is all oriented [^5] 
to the Japanese point of view. 

However, it was expected that the United States Pacific Fleet, in 
accordance with its custom during maneuvers, would enter the harbor 
on Friday and leave on Monday — ^Hawaiian dates. 

That is Friday and Monday, Hawaiian dates. 

ITierefore, Sunday — Hawaiian date — was decided on. In order to 
assure the success of the attack and still avoid a night attack, the 
take-off time of the attacking planes was to be set as near to dawn 
as possible — approximately 1 hour after sunrise. 

Here I come to the deviation from the original script. 

Mr. Mitchell. A deviation resulting from these last documents? 

Admiral Inolis. That is correct. 

The following statement is made by a Japanese officer pilot who 
participated in uie attack on Pearl Harbor : 

On October 5, 1941, a meeting was called of all officer pilots of the carriers, 
aboard the Akagi in Shibnshi Bay, by the chief of staff of the carriers. Rear 
Admiral Rynosuke Kosaka. About 100 attended. They were told, very secretly, 
that on “December 1941 (Japan time), a Japanese naval air force would strike 
the American Fleet at Hawaii.” Grand Admiral of the Japanese Navy, Isoraku 
Yamamoto, also addressed the group, saying that, “Although Japan never wanted 
to fight the United States, they were forced to because they would 

be defeated regardless, if the United States continued its aid to China and its oil 
embargo. The United States Fleet,” he said, “was Japan’s strongest enemy, so 
if they could strike it unexpectedly at Hawaii it would be 2 or 3 months before it 
could maneuver. By that time occupation of Borneo, the Philippines, Singapore. 
Java, and Sumatra would be complete.” 

The next title has to do with the date of leavingport. 

It is reported that on or about November 14 CiNC of the combined 
fleet ordered the units of the Pearl Harbor attacking force to assemble 
in Hitokappu'Bay. 

Commander Biard, will you point to Hitokappu Bay? That is the 
Island of Etorofu. 

It is further reported that about November 21 the situation seemed 
to be approaching a stage where commencement of hostilities were 
inevitable. The navy section of the Imperial general headquarters 
therefore issued the following order : 

The Commander-in-Cbief of the Combined Fleet shall order necessary forces to 
advance to the area in which they are to wait in readiness and shall staticm 
them in such positions that, in the event of the situation becoming such 
that commencement of hostilities be Inevitable, they will lie able to meet the 
situation promptly. 
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I would like to say at this time that upon introducing the subject 
of ‘‘Date of leaving port,” I went back to the original script as pre- 
pared a few days ago. 

On November 25 the commander in chief, combined fleet, issued the 
following order to the striking force, which had, since November 22, 
been assembled at Hitokappu Bay. 

(a) The task force, keeping Its movements strictly secret and maintaining 
close guard against submarines and aircraft, shall advance into Hawaiian waters 
and upon the very opening of hostilities, shall attack the main force of the United 
States Fleet in Hawaii and deal it a mortal blow. The first aid raid is planned 
for dawn of X-day — exact date to be given by later order. 

Upon completion of the air raid the task force, keeping close coordination 
and guarding against enemy counter attain, shall speedily leave the enemy waters 
and then return to Japan. 

(b) Should it appear certain that Japanese-American negotiations wiU reach 
an amicable settlement prior to the commencement of hostile action, all the 
forces of the combined fieet are to be ordered to reassemble and return to their 
bases.* 

(c) The task force shall leave Hitokappu Bay on the morning of 
November 26 and advance to 42” N. and 170” B. — standing by position — on the 
afternoon of December 4, Japan time, and speedily complete refueling. 

Commander Biard, will you point to that position? 

The actual time of departure was 9 : 00 a. m., November 26, Japan 
time — 1 : 30 p. m., November 25, Hawaii time. 

V. Date of inrtructions to execute plan : Combined fleet top secret 
operation order No. 2, issued by Admiral Yamamoto, commander-in- 
chief of the combined fleet, and dated November 7, 1941 is the basic 
order or instruptioh to execute the detailed plan for the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

On December 1 the Cabinet Council approved the commencement of 
hostilities against the United States. On the same day, an Imperial 
naval order issued on instruction by the Imperial general headquarters 
stated: 

Japan, under the necessity of her self-preservation and self-defense, has reached 
a position (sic) to declare war on the United States of America. 

On December 2 an Imperial naval order issued under instruction 
from the Imperial general headquarters stated : 

The hostile actions against the United States of America shall be commenced 
on December & 

There is no copy of this order available nor is there conclusive evi- 
dence that it constitutes the formal X-day order re- 

ferred to in operations order No. 1. Its effect, however, is clearly 
equivalent to the final determination of a specific time for the outbrei^ 
of the war, and it may be regarded therefore as a final determination 
of X-day. 

VI. Details of plan : Hitokappu Bay was selected as the point of 
departure from Japan because it was recognized as the most suitable 
place for enabling the attacking force to meet any new developments 
m the situation as well as to keep its location and movements secret. 

In formulating final plans, it was decided that a torpedo attack 
against anchored ships in Pearl Harbor was the most effective method 


^ See p. 209, infra, for correction by Adm. Inglls. 
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of putting the main strength of the United States Pacific Fleet in the 
Hawaii area out of action for a long period of time. The following 
two obstacles were considered : 

(al The fact that Pearl Harbor is narrow and shallow. 

(b) The fact that Pearl Harbor was l>robably equipped with torpedo 
ne^ 

In regard to point (a) it was planned to attach stabilizers to the 
torpedoes and launch them from an extremely low altitude. 

In regard to point (b), since success could not be [44^] 
counted on, a bombing attack was also employed. 

I must deviate again from the text prepared the other day and 
refer to this last source received just yesterday. 

Evidence indicates that as late as 29 November — Japan time — 
the Japanese force expected to find six United States carrieis in 
Hawaiian waters; they were aware that the U. S. S. Saratoga was, 
in late November, on the west coast of the United States and also 
that the U. S. S. Enterprise would be “two or three days out of the 
attack.” On 81 November, Japan time, when the striking force was 
well out to sea, it received a report that only one or two carriers were 
in Pearl Harbor. On December 6, Japan time, word was. received 
that no carriers were in Pearl Harbor^ out that 8 battleships and 15 
cruisers were in the harbor. At a briefing, which took place on or 
about December 5, Japan time, each pilot was furnished a photograph 
of a map of Pearl Harbor on which each pilot made notes on courses, 
anchorage areas, or missions. 

Now I return to the script of 2 or 3 days ago. 

Three courses were considered for the Hawaii operation: The 
northern course which was actually used, a central course which 
headed east following the Hawaiian Islands, and a southern route 
passing through the Mai-shall Islands and approaching from the south. 

[^ij Commander Biard, would you roughly indicate those 
th^ routes? 


That would be the northern route (following Commander Biard’s 
pointer), that would be the central route, through the Mandated Is- 
unds and the Hawaiian chain and the southern group just out of the 
Mandated Islands, up to Hawaii. 

On the northern route, although it was far from the enemy. United 
States, patrol screen of land-based airplanes and there was little 
chance of meeting commercial vessels, the influences of weather and 
topography were important. Refueling at sea and navigation were 
difficult. On the central and southern routes the advantages and dis- 
advantages were generally just the opposite to those of the northern 
route. Although it may be assumed that the central and southern 
routes would be preferable for the purposes of refueling at sea, the 
chances of being discovered by patrol planes were great because the 
routes lie near Wake, Midway, Palmyra, Johnston Islands, and so 
forth. Consequently, it was hardly expected that a surprise attack 
could be made. The ability to reiuel and the necessity of surprise 
were the keys to this o^ration. If either of them failed, the execution 
of the operation would have been impossible. However, the refueling 
problem could be overcome by training. On the other hand, a surprise 
Attack under all circumstances could not be as- [4^^] surM by 
Japanese strength alone. Therefore, the northern route was selected. 
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By routing the striking force to pass between Midway and the 
Aleutians, it was expected to pass outside the patrol zones of United 
States patrol planes. Moreover, screening destroyers were sent ahead 
of the fleet, and in the event any vessels were encountered tlie main 
body of the force would make a severe change of course and endeavor 
to avoid detection. If the striking force had been detected prior to 
X-2-day, it was planned to have the force return without executing 
the air attack. In the event of being discovered on X-l-day, the ques- 
tion of whether to make an attack or to return would have been de- 
cided in accordance with the local conditions. If the attack had failed, 
it was planned to send the main force in the Island Sea out to the 
Pacific in order to bring in the task force. 

I would like to remark again, that this is Japanese phraseology' 
and may appear a little strange in its reasoning processes. 

Beturning now to the prepared script, item 7 is entitled “Sources 
of data used in planning the Pearl Harbor attack were as follows.” 

These sources — I am speaking now from the point of view of tlie 
Japanese — were : 

(A) American public broadcasts from Hawaii. 

(B) Reports of Japanese naval attaches in Washington, D. C. 

(C) Reconnaissance submarines in Hawaiian waters prior to the. 
attack. A Japanese pilot states that at no time were visual land sig- 
nals used from Hawaii. 

(D) Information obtained from ships which had called at Hawai- 
ian ports in mid-November. 

Those are the only four sources which the Japanese have admitted. 
We know, however, that there is a fifth source : 

(E) Espionage network in Hawaiian Islands, being uncensored 
cable communications with Japan. 

That last is from an American source, not from the Japanese source. 

Mr. Keefe. Under (C), with respect to signals, I didn’t quite catch 
that. It doesn’t appear here. 

Admiral Inglis. I beg your pardon. I am glad you brought that up. 
That last sentence “a Japanese pilot states” came from this last source 
which we just received last night. That was a change in the script. 

Mr. Keefe. That will be included in the mimeographed corrected 
statement which we will receive later ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. And that goes under what ? 

[ 4 ^'\ Admiral Inglis. Under source (C). 

Now, again I must deviate from the original script and quote this 
last document which was just received yesterday. 

A Japanese officer pilot has reported his belief “that information concerning all 
movements of ships into and out of Pearl Harbor was transmitted to the fleet 
through coded messages broadcast over a Honolulu commercial broadcasting 
station.” Source was certain “that there was a Hawaiian Nisei” — a second- 
generation American of Japanese descent — “who was a Japanese naval officer, 
aboard the flagship Akagi, whose specifle job was listening to these broadcasts 
and decoding them.” Source said “that in his opinion the codes were many and 
varied but that if, for example, it was broadcast the German attachd lost one 
dog, it might mean that a carrier left Pearl Harbor. If the German attacta§ 
wanted a cook or houseboy, it might mean that a battleship or cruiser had entered 
the harbor.” 

Source states “that the information was conveyed on radio programs Just 
following the news broadcasts, which he stated were at 6 : SO a. m., 12 noon, and 
7 p. m. He was prone to think that time following the 7 p. m., broadcast was 
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used since the Japanese agents would then have had an opportunity to cohvey 
information concerning a whole day’s activities. 

I would like to say at this time that the endorsement which 
the autliorities at Hawaii, the FBI, ONI, and MIS, have placed on this 
last document indicates that they cannot find any substantiation for 
this plan to use Honolulu commercial broadcasting stations to convey 
information to the Japanese task force. They also pointed out that 
this procedure would not have been necessary since the Japanese 
consul, who was the center of the espionage network, had full access 
to a direct connection via cable uncensored directly from Honolulu 
to Tokyo. 

That completes the deviation from the original script, and I return 
now to item 8, which is “Details of execution.” 

[44^/] VIII. Details of execution: Study of the Japanese plan 
of operation indicates the Japanese high command made the follow- 
ing us.suinptions with regard to the United States Fleet: 

(а) That the main body of the United States Pacific Fleet would bt*. 
at anchor within Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, Sunday, Hawaii 
time. 

(б) That a carrier force could be moved fi'oui home waters across 
the Pacific to within striking distance of the main islands of the 
Hawaiian group without undue risk of detection by Americar 
defensive 1 ‘econnaissance. 

(c) That should assumptions (a) or (b) be in error, a reserve group 
of heavy naval units could sortie from the Inland Sea to give support 
to the carrier striking force in a decisive engagement with the American 
Fleet. The other task forces of the Japanese Fleet (southern force, 
northern force, and the south seas force) would be available for this 
purpose. Implied in the plan is the assumption that, in the event of 
such an engagement, the combined strength of the bulk of available 
Japanese major fleet units would be sufficient to defeat the American 
Fleet. 

(d) A powerful cairier air strike directed against the American 

forces based in Hawaii could, if tactical surprise were effected, .achieve 
the strategic result of crippling the American Fleet; that .such a 
strike would achieve also the destruction of American 

land-based air power and thus permit the Japanese striking force to 
withdraw without damage. 

The omission from the Japanese plans of provision for landings on 
Oahu was decided upon during discussions held on September 6 and 7 
when operation order No. 1 was being put together. It was decided 
that no landing operation should be included because it would have 
been impossible to make preparations for such a landing in less than 
a month after the opening of hostilities; it was further recognized 
that the problems of speed and of supplies lor an accompanying convoy 
would have made it unlikely that the initial attack could be ac-. 
complished without detection ; it was further recognized that insuper- 
able logistic problems rendered landings on the island impractical. 

The complete plan of the Pearl Harbor attack was known in advance 
to members of the Navy General Staff, the commanders in chief and 
Chiefe of Staff, and staff members of the combined fleet headquarters 
and first air fleet headquarters. Part of the plan was known in advance 
to the Navy Minister, Navy Vice Minister, and other ranking naval 
officers. 
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It is also reported — again I use that expression advisedly — ^it is also 
reported that the Emperor knew in advance only the ^neral outline 
of the plan and that none of the Japaneses officials who were in the 
United States, including Ambassadors Nomura and 

Kurusu, knew anything about the plan in advance. 

Parenthetically again, that last sentence, referring to the knowled^ 
or lack of knowledge of the Emperor and Nomura and Kurusu, is only 
based on a single report purely from recollection of a Japanese officer. 

The aims of the entire Japanese campaigii, including the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, were predicated on the desire for military 
conquest, securitj', and enhancement of the Empire by occupation of 
areas rich in natural resources. With regard to the Pearl Harbor 
attack, operation order No. 1 says that : 

In the east tbe American Fleet will be destroyed and American lines of opera- 
tion, and supply lines to the Orient, will be out. Enemy forces will be Inter- 
cepted and annihilated. Victories will be exploited to break the enemy's will 
to fight. 

Since the American Fleet and air power based in the Hawaiian 
area were the only obstacles of consequence, a major task force built 
around a carrier striking ctoup was considered essential to conducting 
a successful surprise atta^. Accordingly, the following allocation of 
forces for the Pearl Harbor attack was made : 

Refer now, please, to item 17 in the Navy folder, which gives the 
composition of the forces in some detail. I will summarize by saying 
that it consisted of : 

Striking force : Commanding Officer: CinC 1st Air Fleet, Vice 
Admiral ^uichi Nagumo. 

[^Oi] BatDiv 3 (1st Section) (Hiei,Kirishima),2BB. 

CarDiv 1 (Kaga) (^AJiagi). 

CarDiv 2 (Hiryu, Somi). 

CarDiv 5 (Shokaku, Zuikaku), 6 CV. 

CruDiv 8 (Tone, Chikuma), 2 CA. 

DesRon 1 ( Abukuma, 4 De^ivs) , 1 CL, 16 DD. 

11 train vessels. 


ADVANCE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

Commanding Officer: CinC 6th Fleet, Vice Admiral Mitsumi 
Shimizu. 

Isuzu, Yura, 2 CL. 

Katori, 1 CL-T. 

I-class submarines (including SubRons 1, 2, 3), 20 SS. 

(I-l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22-24, 68, 69, 74) 

Midget submarines, 5 M-SS. 

6 train vessels. 

Of the 11 train vessels allotted to the striking force only 3 tankers 
and 1 supply ship actually accompanied the force. In addition^ 3 
submarines of the advance expeditionary force accompanied the strik- 
ing force, the other submarines having proceeded from the Inland 
Sea independently of the striking force. 

The striking force departed Hitokappu Bay at 9 a. m., November 26, 
and in accordance with orders from CinC Combined [4^7] 
Fleet, proceeded to its destination 200 miles due north of Oahu. It 
was fueled en route. 
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At this time I would like to pause to advise the committee that the 
reproduction of this chart to which Commander Biard is pointing is 
included in the Navy folder as item 18. 

On leaving the harbor, the striking force was joined by three sub- 
marines which, with several of the destroyers, took station as scouting 
screen. Held down by the lotr speed of the train vessels and the need 
for fuel economy, the force cruised eastward at 13 knots. Lookouts 
were posted but no searches or combat air patrols were flown. It had 
been anticipated that North Pacific weather would caxise difficulty in 
refueling at sea and those ships whose capacity in relation to consump- 
tion was small were loaded with oil in drums for emergency use. 

Now, off the script, the next paragi-aph is modified somewhat by this 
document which we just received yesterday through the naval channels. 

The weather, however, proved uniformly calm, and fueling from the 
tankers was carried out as planned. A participating pilot states that 
the weather was fog^ part of the time. On or about December 2, all 
ships were darkened and condition two (second degree of readiness, 
gun crews stationed ) was set. 

That condition of readiness was set about December 2. 

f 4S£] On December 4, Japan time, the rendezvous point (42° W., 

170° E.) was reached and the combat ships of the force fueled to capac- 
ity from the tankei’s, which were dropped that night. The task force 
then turned southeast, probably at increased speed. The carriers Iliry u 
and Sorytc, whose fuel capacity was small, had been oiled daily while 
in company with the tankers and now had to be fueled by bucket 
bri^de from the oil drums taken on board. The cruise up to this date 
had been imeventful ; no ships or planes had been sighted and no false 
alarms had been sounded. When the force was 800 miles due north of 
Hawaii, on December 6, Japan time, it received from the Japanese 
Navy Department a radio message “Climb Mount Niitaka”; this was 
the signal for the attack and the force proceeded south at 24 knots to its 
destination. On the night of the 7-8th of December, Japan time, the 
run in was made at top speed, 26 knots. 

Again I would like to say that radio message concerning “Climb 
Mount Niitaka” was derived from this last source which we just 
received yesterday. 

Returning now to the original script : 

The problem of defeating enemy — -United States — radio intelligence 
was met by a pro^i’am of deceptive traffic — false assumption of call 
signsj padding of circuits, and so forth— to simulate the presence of a 
striking force, carriers and carrier air groups [4^S] in the 
Inland Sea. In contrast, no effort was made to mask the movements 
or presence of the naval forces moving southward, because physical 
observation of that movement were unavoidable and the radio activity 
of these forces would provide a desirable semblance of normalcy. 

Again ad libbing, just to be sure that there is no misunderstanding, 
the movement southward that the Japanese are speaking of in this 
connection was a movement of other forces from Japanese Empire 
waters south toward the French-Indochina coast, and not the move- 
ment of the task force^ the Japanese task force, from its position 400 
miles north of Hawaii to its position 200 miles north of Hawaii. 

^turning to the script: 
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Upon arrival at their destination, 200 miles due north of Oahu, the 
carriers of the striking force launched on schedule a total of 361 planes 
in three waves, commencing at 6 a. m. and ending at 7 : 15 a. m., 
December 7, Hawaii time. 

I might aad here at this point, which is not in either script, the note 
that I nave : “It was planned that the force be protected during the 
attack W a combat patrol of 18 fighters to be launched about 0545 — 
5 : 45. That, presumably, is in addition to the 361 planes forming 
the attack group. 

Beturning now to the script: 

The planes rendezvoused to the south and then flew in for 
coordinated attacks. In addition to the attack planes launched at this 
time, it was planned to launch two time Zero reconnaissance seaplanes 
to execute reconnaissance of Pearl Harbor and Lahaina Anchorage 
just before the attack. 

I must deviate again from the script wWch was distributed 2 or 3 
days ago and say that from the source just received yesterday we 
derived this additional -information. 

Apparently, one seaplane from a cruiser took off at about 0430 
Hawaii time for observation purposes at 16,404 feet altitude. 

Returning now to the original script : 

Upon completion of the launchings, the force withdrew at high 
speed, 26 or 27 knots, to the northwest. Plane recovery was effected 
between 10 : 30 a. m. and 1 : 30 p. m., December 7, Hawaii time. The 
striking force then proceeded by a circuitous route to Kure, arriving 
December 23, Japan time. En route carrier division two — Hiryu, 
Soryu — Cruiser Division Eight — Tone, Chihuma — and two destroy- 
ers — Tarukaze, Yurakaze — were detached on December 16, Japan time, 
to serve as reinforcements for the Wake Island operation. Original 
plans called for the retiring task force to strike at Midway if possible, 
but, probably because of the presence of a United States fcisk force 
south of Midway, that strike was not made. 

Until completion of the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the striking force, the advance expeditionary force of submarines 
was under command of the striking force commander. The precise 
movements of the participating submarines are not known, but it is 
believed that most of these units departed from home waters in late 
November and proceeded to the Hawaiian area via Kwajalein; a few 
of these submarines, delayed in leaving Japan, changed course and 
proceeded directly to Hawaii. 

The functions assigned to the submarines of the advance expedi- 
tionary force were carried out as planned in operations order No. 1, 
namely : 

(а) Until X-3 some of the submarines were to reconnoiter impor- 
tant points in the Aleutians, Fiji, and Samoa, and were to observe and 
report on any strong American forces discovered. 

(б) One element was assigned to patrol the route of the striking 
force in advance of the movement of that force to ensure an unde- 
tected approach. 

(c) Until X-5 the remaining submarines were to surround Hawaii 
at extreme range while one element approached and reconnoitered 
without being observed. 
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(d) On X day the submarines in the area ivere to — 

observe and attack the American Fleet In the Hawaii area; make a suiT)rist> 
attack on the channel leading Into Pearl Harbor and attempt to close It; if tin* 
enemy moves out to fight, he will [4J0] be pursued and attacked. 

During the evening of December 7 (the day before the actual at- 
tack), the force of I class submarines took up scouting positions in 
allotted patrol sectors covering the waters in the vicinity of Pearl 
Harbor; these submarines were ordered not to attack until the task 
force strike was verified. 

Between 50 and 100 miles off Pearl Harbor, 5 midget submarines 
were launched from, specially fitted fleet submarine as a special at- 
tacking force to conduct an offensive attack against American ships 
within the harbor and to prevent the escape of the American Fleet 
through the harbor entrance during the scheduled air strike. Avail- 
able data indicates that only one of the five midget submarines pene- 
trated into the harbor; it inflicted no damage on American units and 
none of the five rejoined the Japanese force. 

After the actual attack, the I class submarines maintained their 
partols in the Hawaiian area and at least one of the group (the 1-7) 
launched its aircraft to conduct a reconnaissance of Pearl .Harbor to 
ascertain the status of the American fleet and installations. The op- 
eration plan provided that, in the event of virtual destruction of the 
American Fleet at Pearl Harbor, one submarine division or less would 
be placed between Hawaii and North America to destroy sea traffic; 
in fact, at least one submarine (the 1-17) w^ dispatched to the 
[^7] Oregon coast on or about December l4. One large subma- 
rine (pilot rescue) was stationed east of Kaui. 

That last also comes from this latest source, about the rescue sub- 
marine stationed east of Kaui. Kaui is northwest of Oahu. I might 
also say parenthetically that this is the first information we have 
ever had that the Japanese used the submarine rescue tactics which 
were later so successfully employed by our own forces. 

The next subheading is “Projected Losses Compared with Actual 
Losses.” 

During the war games carried on at the Naval War College, Tokyo, 
from September 2 to 13, 1941, it was assumed that the Pearl Harbor 
striking force would suffer the loss of one-third of its participating 
units; it was specifically assumed that one Aha^ class carrier, and 
one Soryu class carrier would be lost. No mention is made of prob- 
able pl^e losses. A very slight expectation was held that some of 
the five midget submarines would bo retrieved but all midget sub- 
marine personnel were prepared for death. The losses actuallj' in- 
curred were 27 aircraft and all of the 5 midget submarines. 

The Japanese assessment of damage inflicted on the American forces 
was made from reports of flight personnel upon their return and from 
studies of photographs taken by flight personnel. No reconnaissance 
planes were used during the [^5S] attack to assess results, al- 
though one plane was launched from a submarine for this purpose 
well after the attack had been completed; one element of fighter 
planes was ordered, after coi^leting its mission, to fly as low as pos- 
sible to make observations. Tjie official Japanese estimate of dainage 
inflicted and the contrasting actual damage inflicted is as follows : 
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In this table I give material both from Japanese sources and Ameri- 
can sources. In the left-hand table is the .Japanese estimate. In the 
right-hand table is the actual damage as reported from American 
sources. 

The Japanese estimated that they had sunk four battleships, two 
cruisers, and one tanker. 

Actually they sank four battleships, a converted battleship, the 
XJtah^ and also one mine layer, the Oglaln. 

The Japs estimated that they had heavily damaged four battleships 
and five cruisers. 

Actually they had heavily damaged one battleship, two light 
cruiser^ three destroyers, and one repair ship. • 

The Japanese estimated that they had lightly damaged one battle- 
ship. Actually they had slightly damagea three battleships. 

I beg your pardon. Three battleships, one light cruiser, and one 
aircraft tender. 

The Japanese estimated that they had destroyed a total [4^9] 
of 450 aircraft. Actually they destroyed 92 Navy planes. 

Perhaps the colonel can give the number of Army planes destroyed 
and then we will have it all at this point. 

Colonel Thielen. Yes; we have some figures on that. 

The Vice Chairman. You have 105 here. Admiral. 

Admiral Ingus. Y'ou mean Navy planes? 

The Vice Chairman. One hundred and five Navy. 

[460] Admiral Inglis. That figure of Navy damage has been 
bandied about among my staff, and we have had reports all the way 
from something down in the 80’s up to 136. The other day we gave as 
our best estimate 105. We have revised that to our best estimate of 102. 

Colonel Thielen. Our figure was 96 Army planes lost, and I should 
explain that is greater than the initial reports primarily because some 
of the planes were cannibalized to put other aircraft in the air. But 
the final figure is 96 Armv planes lost as the result of enemy action. 

Admiral Inous. I thint it is fair to state that the Japanese esti- 
mated that they had destroyed 450 planes ; that they actually de- 
stroyed, in round numbers, 200 planes, perhaps a little less than 200. 

Finally, it may thus be concluded that the Japanese estimate of 
damage to United States ships was highly conservative, whereas their 
estimate of damage to United States aiTcraft was grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you want to put up the map there. Admiral, that 
shows the reconnaissance? 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I note the time, and before any 
cross-examination, as far as we are concerned, we would wish to have 
an opportunity to look at the exhibits, other than the Japanese lan- 
guage ones — we would not be able to [461] read them. There 

will perhaps be opportunity during the recess. 

The Chairman. The Chair announced a while ago that we might run 
to 1 o’clock. What is the wish of the committee ? 

The Vice Chairman. Let us hear from counsel. 

Mr. MrrcHEi^. We are willing to stop or go on, as you please. 

The Chairman. What is the desire of the committee with respect 
to an afternoon session ? 

Senator Brewster. I think we better go over to Monday morning. 

Mr. Miirpht. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that the wntness has 
not yet concluded his direct testimony. 

Senator Brewster. He has completed the statement. 
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Mr. Mobfbt. I understand counsel is now referring to some charts. 

The Chaibman. He had finished his statement. 

Senator George. I suggest we go over to Monday. 

The Chairman. He had finished reading his statement, whereupon 
counsel was going to ask him some questions. 

Admiral Ikolis. I have just two more charts. 

Senator Ferguson. Could we have counsel ask his questions and 
then recess? 

The Chairman. We can determine about the recess, but I 
think in the meantime counsel should be permitted to conclude. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that is what I mean. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Admiral Inglis. I would like, before concluding my direct state- 
ment, to invite the attention of the committee to two charts, which 
are uso included in the folder which has been presented to you, in 
reduced form. 

The first one is an outline of the island of Oahu and shows the 
track or path of the two attacking units. I think you can see by the 
chart, without any great amoimt of explanation from me, the track 
which the Japans pilot reported that the attacking units took. That 
is the first one there. 

The first wave is on the left.^ It shows how it is split up into 
several parts to attack various objectives. 

Then, the other arrows, on the right, show the second wave. It 
shows how it is split up to attack three different objectives. 

Now, if we could have the other chart showing the searches. 

That chart is item 19 in the folder, and the next is item 20—1 beg 
your pardon. It is the other way around. 

Mr. Murphy. In order to keep the record straight may it be noted 
that the witness is now referring to item 20 in the Navy folder. 

Admiral Inglis. I have just completed referring to item 20. 

Item 19 is a reproduction of searches that were diown in 
the previous testimony but now we have added to it, superimposed on 
it, the track of the Japanese task force, and you will notice there is one 
point where the track of the Japanese force overlaps a searched sector. 
However, the best evidence that we have is that by the time the search 
planes got out to that point the Japanese task force had left the area 
and was on its way northwestward at high speed and no contact was 
made. 

That concludes my statement.^ 

Mr. Gesell. One or two miestions. Admiral, on the statement. 

You stated that the plan for the attack on Pearl Harbor was com- 
pleted on November 5, Jap time. I gather from that you were talking, 
at that point, about the war plan as opposed to the operational deci- 
sion to put the plan into execution ; is wat right. 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, by the 6th of November^ Jap time, the 
Japs had worked out how they were going to accomplish this attack, 
but you did not mean to indicate that by that time they had reached a 
decision of a final and binding nature to attack; is that correct. 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct. 

[4^4] Mr* Gesell. Coming over to the order of November 25, to 
which you referred I think on page 4 of your statement, where you said 
the commander in chief of the combined fleet issued an order to the 

79710 — *e— pt. 1 15 
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striking force, and directing your attention particularly to subpara- 
graph B, which reads as follows : 

Should it appear certain that Japanese-Amerlcan negotiations will reach an 
amlcabie settlement prior to the commencement of hostile action all the forces 
of the combined fleet are to be ordered to reassemble and return to their bases. 

I want to ask you whether there is any evidence in any of this mate- 
rial that that order, and specifically the portion I just read, was ever 
revoked by any Japanese authorities prior to the attack? 

Admiral Inqlis. That order was not revoked. By inference it 
might be perhaps assumed that the order to climb Mount Niitaka wa.s, 
in effect, a final firm commitment. 

Mr. Gesell. And when was that order received, did you say, by the 
striking force, to climb Mount Niitaka? 

Admiral Inoijs. That was on the 6th of December Japanese time, 
or the 5th of December United States time. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, what time of day ; does your information disclose 
what time of day? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

[4^5] Mr. Gesell. Will you point to the chart and indicate 
approximately what distance from Pearl Harbor you would estimate 
that the Japanese Fleet was at the time that order was received? 

Admiral Inqlis. That will take a minute to figure out. 

Mr. Gesell. All right. 

The Vice Chairman: While we are waiting, could you spell that 
name, the name of the mountain, for us? 

Admiral Inglis. Niitaka. That is N-i-i-t-a-k-a. 

The best estimate that I can make is the point where that track 
intersects the 160 meridian. 

Will you point to that, 160 west. 

That is, necessarily, just pretty much of a guess, but I would say 
that it was at about this location, where the Japanese striking force is 
alleged to have received the message to climb Mount Niitaka. 

Mr. Gesell. I didn’t understand whether that message was pur- 
ported to have come from Tokyo. 

Admiral Inglis. We understood that message came from Tokyo. 

Mr. Gesell. At the point you estimated the message was received 
the striking force was about ready to start its direct run toward Oahu ; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Inglis. Almost; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, with reference to the sources of data 
us^ in planning by the Japanese. You stated that source “E,” espio- 
nage network in Hawaiian Islands, using uncensored cable communi- 
cations with Japan, was a source which you had added from your 
own knowledge of Jap sources; is that not correct? 

Admiral Inglis. Not from my own personal knowledge but from 
the United States records. 

Mr. Gesell. You were referring, were you, to intercepted Japanese 
messages concerning military installations, which were classified as 
the “magic” material or the ‘hiltra” material by the Navy and Army ? 

Admiral Inglis. The sources that I have indicated here are the 
FBI and ONI. These are derived from investigation reports of our 
agents in the Hawaiian area, not cryptanalytic^ material. 

Mr. Gesell. I thought I understood you to use the word “crypt- 
analytical” material when discussing that paragraph? 
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Admiral Inglis. Not intentionally. JL said using uncensored cable 
communications with Japan. That would be to forward the results 
of the Japanese espionage. They would use uncensored cable com- 
munications. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, we would like to direct the committee’s 
attention to Exhibit 2 at this time, which is already in evidence, con- 
taining the Japanese messages concerning [4^] military in- 
stallations and ship movements, and particularly to the section con- 
cerned with Hawaii. The committee will there see a series of messages 
between To^o and Honolulu, some of them translated after December 
7, many of them before, all of them concerned with the disposition of 
the fleet in the harbor, the nature of the reconnaissance, guestions as 
to whether or not torpedo nets were down, the area in which the fleet 
conducted its regular maneuvers, and other information of a direct 
military espionage nature. 

I think subsequent testimony will indicate that at least most of these 
messages were sent by cable facilities from Hawaii to Tokyo or vice 
versa. 

The Chairman. May I ask, do you mean commercial cable facilities? 

Mr. Geseli.. Commercial cable facilities ; yes, sir. 

We would like particularly to call attention to a message which 
appears at page 117 under the heading of “Other Messages of Particu- 
lar Interest,” which indicates that on February 15, 1941, general no- 
tification was sent out concerning the nature of the espionage data 
that was wanted from various points by the Japanese authorities. 

Now, you referred. Admiral, to “train vessels.” What are “train 
vessels?” 

Admiral Inglis. Train vessels are what we call auxiliary [4^5] 
types, such as tankers, supply ships, repair ships. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, in discussing the actual activities of the Japanese 
aircraft at the time of the commencement of the attack you stated that 
the planes rendezvoused to the south and then flew in for coordinated 
action. Did you mean to indicate by that that the planes came to Oahu 
from points in the south ? 

Admiral Ingus. By no means. Of course, this is Japanese language, 
that I have been quotii^, or translations of it, but the intent of that 
statement was that the Japanese planes would rendezvous south of the 
carriers which were north of Oahu, and then proceed from that ren- 
dezvous on farther south to Oahu itself. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, they would simply gather south of 
where the carriers were, but still north of Oahu, to make their forma- 
tion for the attack? 

Admiral Inglis. Correct. 

Mr. Gesell. As a matter of fact, your item No. 20 sketch indicates 
plainly, does it not, that, at least according to those records, the planes 
did come into Oahu from the north? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I was somewhat puzzled by the time shown on item 20 
and I wanted to see if you could verify those times with the times that 
we have been discussing heretofore. The [4^19] times that 
appeared on the radar maps that the committee has been considering 
were, of course, all Hawaiian times, starting with the early pick-ups 
at 6 and T o’clock. 
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Now, the times that appear on this map, if I read it correctly, say 
3 : 10, 4 : 10, 3 : 20, 4 : 25, and some of the notes indicate other times in 
about that area. 

I wonder if you could reconcile that difference for us? 

Admiral Inglis. As I understand it, this sketch is a reproduction of 
one drawn by the Japanese officer who was interrogated and the best 
we can make out of that is that that time given was Tokyo time. 

If you substract 19^ hours from 3 : 10, that should convert it into 
Hawaiian Honolulu time. 

Senator Ferguson. What would that be, will counsel inquire? 

Mr. Gesell. I was ^ing to make the computation. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. It is on the map, I understand. 

Admiral Inglis. Another way is to add 4^ hours in 1 day. That 
would make it at 7 : 40. That would make the figure on the left-hand 
arrow 7 : 40 instead of 3 : 10. 

Mr. Gesell. Where it appears as 3 :10, that was 7 : 40. 

Admiral Inglis. That is the best we could make out of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, that somewhat closely coincides, does 
it not, with the information contained on the historical plot that we 
have teen discussing? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Gesell. That showed that the planes were in fairly close to 
the northern tip of the island by, I believe, 7:39? 

Admiral Inglis. Right, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, this tract does not show any Japanese air activ- 
ity earlier than 3 : 10 or 7 : 40, does it? 

Admiral Inglis. That tract does not, no, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you given in your statement all the information 
which is available as to %e preliminary scouting activities of Jap 
planes prior to this main flight that actually made the attack? 

Admiral Inglis. I think we have quoted verbatim the statements 
that these two pilots made. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, with respect to the discussion of the submarine 
movements 

Admiral Inglis. Mr. Gesell, may I interrupt a minute? 

Mr. Gesell. Certainly. 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t think that I gave you a final definitive 
answer to your question. My answer was that to the test of my 
knowledge and belief we have quoted precisely the translations of 
the statements made by the two pilots [^77] and also, to the 
test of my knowledge and belief, that is the only evidence which we 
have. 

Mr. Gesell. I did not mean to interrupt; I am sorry. 

Now, with respect to the disposition of the submarine forces which 
you have considered, you iworted that at least one body of the sub- 
marines went to Hawaii via Kawajalein, did you not ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. That is in the Marshall group of islands, is it not? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any information as to when those sub- 
marines arrived in the areas of the Marshall Islands? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. In discussing whether or not midget submarines pene- 
trated into the harbor you again indicated that your data pointed 
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to the fact that onl^ one submarine had penetrated into the harbor 
but that involved, did it not, the same qualitative judgments on your 
part as have already been considered by the committee in connection 
with your previous statement concerning submarines in the harbor? 

Admiral Incus. That is correct, sir. I have nothing to add re- 
garding submarines than I stated in my previous statement. 

Mr. GeseIjL. This is merely a repetition of your statement 
on this score? 

Admiral Incus. That is right. 

Mr. Oeseix. Did the Japanese in any way report how many sub- 
marines got in the harbor? 

Admiral Incus. We have no such rcTOrt. 

Mr. Geseix. It is known, is it not, that none of the submarines re- 
turned, none of the Jap submarines returned? 

Admiral Incus. The Japanese admit that. 

The Chairman. That is midgets. 

Mr. Geseix. We are talking aoout the midget submarines. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Admiral Incus. The five midgets did not return. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, you say that they were these mid^t submarines 
from a mother ship. You mean that the small submarine was inside 
a larger submarine, oH ust how did it work ? 

Admiral Incus. Those^ midget submarines 'are carried as a deck 
load on the lar^r submarine. 

Mr. Geseuu Under water or on the surface? 

Admiral Incus. Under water or on the surface. 

Mr. Geseix. In other words, ^ the mother submarine can submerge 
taking the midget submarines with it? 

Admiral Incus. That is correct, sir. Of course, with some loss of 
militarv effectiveness because of the unusual [47'J] load. 

Mr. Geseix. Yes, I imagine so. 

Now, I wanted to ask one question of you concerning the recon- 
naissance map item which we had, on which the track of the Jap strik- 
ing force was presented. 

You stated that there was one overlap of the radius shown ther& 
I am not clear whether the reconnaissance as shown (m that chart is 
the actual distance fiown by the reconnaissance airplanes or whether 
it takes into account the visual reconnaissance which would be possible 
from the end of the radius of a fiight. 

Do you understand what I mean ? 

Admiral Inous. I understand what you mean and I am not dear 
on that either. 

Mr. Geseix. The question, of course, arises, if it is the former rather 
than the latter, whether from the terminal points of the actual flight 
it would have been possible to see the departing or incoming Jap 
forces. I take it the incoming clearly no ; the quediion only relates to 
the departing Jap forces. 

Admiral Inous. Of course, that is a highly speculative matter from 
mv point of view, as to just what the visibility was, what the altitude 
ot the planes was and how far th^ could see and I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question except [4^4] to say again that no sight 
contact was obtained. 

Mr. Geseui. Ckiuld yon, when yon get to it, also let us know whether 
the chart has charted the flight of the planes or whether it has taken 
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into account the additional reconnaissance possible by eyesight from 
tlie extremity of the reconnaissance? 

Admiral Inglis. I am informed that the chart was only intended 
to show the actual flight of the planes and not the extension because of 
any radius of visibility, 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any opinion as to what the maximum area 
of visibility might be i 

Admiral Inglis. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gesell. ^’hat would depend on the height of the planes and the 
atmospheric condition at the time, I take it. 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. As well as the eyesight of the pilots ? 

Admiral Inglis. Correct. » 

Mr. Mitchell. Just one question. Admiral. 

This reconnaissance we have just been talking about on the vertical 
lines was the reconnaissance made after the attack in an effort to locat e 
the carriers ? 

Admiral Inglis. Tliat is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. The horizontal lines west of Pearl Harbor represent 
the only reconnaissance, I understand, that was [475] made on 
the 7th, prior to the attack ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that reconnaissance, whether you can see 50 
miles beyond the limits of the plane’s flight, was obviously nowhere 
near the Jap fleets or the Jap carriers or the incoming planes? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MrrCHiXL. I think that is all. 

Mr. Gearhart, Mr. Mitchell, I wonder if you would inquire from 
the witness w^hat the initials “GMT” mean in connection with time? 

Mr. Mitchell. Greenwich meridian time; over in England some- 
where, 

Mr. Gearhart, Of course. 

Mr. Mitchell. Tliat is the starting point of all time. 

Mr. Gesell. Congressman, you will find all times transposed from 
that base in one of the schedules in the Navy folder. 

Mr. Gearhart. I see the exhibit here. In one of the items here they 
classify the time as “GMT December 8.” What would that mean 
in United States, what would that mean in Hawaii and what would 
that mean in Japan ? 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a table that gives all that. We can look 
it up for you. It is in an exhibit in evidence. 

[475] Mr. Gesell. Item 4, Mr. Gearhart, of the Navy exhibit. 
It is transposed into our time for the fifth, sixth and seventh, so that 
we can tell from any time we have what time it was at the key points, 
any different kind or type of time we want. 

Mr. Gearhart. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gesell. I think that will prove helpful as the hearing goes along. 

Mr, Gearhart. Thank you. 

Mr. Gesell. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have another exhibit of that 
Opana marked “15,” in evidence. This may be clearer than the one I 
put in. I wonder whether we should also put this exhibit in? The 
other one vras not so clear. 
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Mr. MitcheiiL. Is it a photostat of that other one! 

Senator Fesgusok. I cannot tell without comparing the two. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Suppose we look at it over the week end and see 

what it is. 

Mr. Mcbpht. Mr. Chairman, for the record, in view of the fact that 
the witness was asked about the other one I would say that they both 
should go in. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I had in mind, that they both go in. 

The Chairman. I see no objection to them both going [477] 
in, but counsel say they want to see over the week end what it is. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire if the witness over the week end 
will compare it, compare the three to show the differences ? I think 
this is much clearer and it will be helpful and he will be able to see 
the differences between them. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is what I had in mind. 

Admiral Inglis. This is not mine. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, this is the Army’s? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Senator Brewster asked about these sources 
of material exhibits on the last statement. Would you like to have 
them over the week end? 

Senator Brewster. I would like over the week end and for the 
convenience of counsel to have them for 2 or 3 hours. I will send them 
back to counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will turn them over to you and leave them in 
your office and if any of the other members of the committee want to 
see them they can do so. 

The Chairman. Is the English translation on the exhibit? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will give him one with the English translation 
on. 

The Chairman. I think the Senator from Maine wanted the 
English translation. I thought if the Senator from Maine [47^] 
wanted the Englidi translation I would take the one in Japanese 
home with me over the week end. 

Senator Brewster. I might comment that I think probably the ex- 
amination would be as much as the Senator has made of any of tliei 
other exhibits. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Maine has no information on 
that subject. 

Senator Brewster. Well, the Chairman had no information from 
me either. 

The Chairman. As is the similar case on many subjects which he 
discusses. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire when Senator Brewster will get . 
them, so that we may be able to see them in Senator Brewster’s office ? 

Mr. Gesell. Why doesn’t he put them under his arm and take i*^ 
right now ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is a good suggestion. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of the Senator 
from Maine? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr, Murphy. May I be permitted to see the Hewitt report!! 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 
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Mr. Keefe. There is one question that I am not quite clear on and 
I would like to have the witness give the information. He may have 
given it but I am not quite clear on it, [-^75] and that is the 
question as to the approximate mileage distance from Pearl Harbor of 
this task force, the Japanese task force, at the time the message was 
i-eceived. 

Admiral Inolis. I gave it as closely as I could estimate it and you 
will remember. Congressman Keefe, that they were 800 miles north 
of Oahu at the time they turned due south. That was 800 miles 
north of Oahu. 

Now, the point at which — just cuessed and I must insist that it is 
only a guess — ^at which they probably received that radio message 
is where that track crosses the one hundred and sixtieth meridian, 
and again just guessing, I would say that was 200 miles further 
back toward Japan or, let us say, a thousand miles roughly. 

Mr. Keefe.^ About a thousand miles north of Oahu when this mes- 
sage was received ? 

Admiral Inous. Well, a thousand miles back along their track. 
Of course, that was not due north because it was a zigzag course. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

The CHAntMAN. WeU, is there any further clarification desired by 
anybo(^ of the Admiral’s testimony before we recess? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have one more initial 
clarified. “GOT”, what does that mean? 

Admiral Inolis. Greenwich civil time. 

[Ii80'\ Mr. Gearhart. What is the difference? 

Admiral Inous. I am a little rusty on my navigation at the moment, 
but as I recall it Greenwich meridian time starts at midnight and 
Greenwich Civil Time starts at noon, or just the other way around. 

_Mr. Gearhart. I would like to ask you to help me in deciding what 
kind of time we have got here. 

The Chairman. We don’t want any two-timers. 

Mr. Gearhart. But the message was broadcast over the radio in 
Japan at 2 o’clock, I think it was GMT December 8, 1941. Do you 
know whether that refers to Japanese time or to time within the 
United States? 

Admiral Inous. If it is expressed in that way that would be 
London time. 

Mr. Gearhart. London time? 

Admiral Inous. That would be London time, when it says “GMT”. 
That is what it says, i^’t it, “GMT ?” 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Inous. GMT would be that time in London with the base 
point noon rather than midnight. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then if I should look at the chart in the Navy folder 
and find London time, in a moment’s calculation I can take the time 
for London and determine what it is in the United States and what 
it was in Japan? ^ 

[■iSi] Admiral Inous. I think you can, sir. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing further, the committee will re- 
cess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., November 17, 1945, an adjournment 
was taken until 10 a. m., Monday, November 19, 1945.) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBEB 19, 1945 

CONQRESS OP THE UNITED StATES, 

J oiNT Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Peabe Harbor Attack, 

Washinffton, D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, GearharL and Keefe. 

Afeo present: William D. Mitchell, ^neral counsel; Gerhard A. 
GeseU, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

General Mitchell and Mr. Gesell, you ajmarently concluded your 
examination of the witnesses on Saturday. Is there anything further 
you wish to ask them this morning before the committee examines 
them? 

Mr. Mitcheel. No, Mr. Chairman, but the committee ought to say 
whether they want Colonel Thielen to take up the radar chart business 
that one of me Senators asked him about, or whether we should go on 
with the Japanese attack. Would you like to have the radar matter 
ccnne up first? 

Senator Ferguson. Personally, I would like to go along with the 
Japanese attack, to keep the sequence. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then counsel have no further questions at this time 
about the Japanese attack. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I want to go into 
the radar matter, but I will postpone it until later. 

The Chairman. We will let the radar matter slide until we get 
through with Admiral Inglis. 

llie Chair wishes to make this statement. In the committee a few 
days ago, when we decided the order in which the examination of 
witnesses would take place, the Chair, as a matter of courtesy to all the 
other members, suggested that he postpone any examination on his 
part until all the members of the [4^4] committee had an 
opportunity to examine the witnesses. The Chairman had no thought 
that there would be any advantag;e or disadvantage in whether he 
asked any questions at the beginning or waited until the examina- 
tion was over to ask such questions as had not been covered by other 
members of the committee. 

However, in view of the fact that that may be regarded as an effort 
to get the last word — which no member of this committee really has, 
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because even after fomal examination, and after committee members 
have examined the witnesses, if a Senator or a Member of the House 
thinks he has some other question to ask, he can do it freely — ^but iii 
order that there may not be any question about it, the Chair will 
exercise the right to proceed to examine the witnesses before he alter- 
nates among other members of the committee. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, I should 
like to make clear there is no objection, as far as the ranking minority 
member is concerned, to the Chairman making the final examination. 
The suggestion which I made was that I, as a member of the minority, 
would not like to precede you, that is all. That would be probably 
helpful all around, as the Chairman himself originally conceded. 

The Chairman. I want to say to the Senator from Maine, it is 
entirely immaterial to me, as a member of the committee, HS5 \ 
and as Chairman, whether I examine the witness first, or wait until all 
other members have examined the witnesses. I personally see no ad- 
vantage or disadvanta^ in the particular position that any member 
of the committee occupies in examining the witnesses. I do not know 
that the ranking minority member or the ranking majority member, 
if it is divided up into minority and majority, in the interrogation of 
witnesses, has any particular si^ificance. But for the time being, in 
regard to this witness, the Chair will go ahead and ask only a tew 
questions, if that is agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, the acoustics are so bad, I can hardly 
hear at this ^nd of the bench what you are saying. 

'I'he Chairman. The Chairman thought he was talking loud enough 
to be heard. He will elevate his voice and move the microphone m 
more proximity to his mouth. 

TESTIMOlTf OF BEAR ADM. T. B. IKGLIS AND COL. BERNARD 
THIELEN (Resumed) 

The Chairman. Admiral, the information which you have given us 
in your statement of Saturday is based entirely upon the captured 
documents since the end of the war with Japan, the documents cap- 
tured by American forces and also converse- [4^^] tions had 
with captured Japanese? 

Admiral Inglis. Not necessarily since the end of the war. Senator 
Barkley. Some of those documents were captured during the progress 
of the war. Some of the interrogation was made of prisoners or war 
who were captured during the war, and who were interrogated during 
the war. 

The Chairman. So that your statement as outlined here is based 
upon captured documents before and since the surrender of Japan 
and conversations had with prisoners of war captured before the end 
of the war, but who were still in custody of the American forces? 

Admiral Inous. Yes. 

The Chairman. to the end of the war ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. And also statements made by Japanese officers, or 
men who were not prisoners of war ; is that true ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir, with one exception; there is 
one statement in the prepared statement which was based on reports 
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of FBI and ONI investigators, just one sentence. Aside from that, 
all of this material came from Japanese sources. 

The Chairman. For the record, will you explain — of course the 
FBI is the Federal Bureau of Investigation — [4^7] what is 
the ONI? 

Admiral Inglis. The FBI stands for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and the ONI stands for Office of Naval Intelligence. 

The Chairman. I do not think I care to ask any further questions. 

Admiral Inglis. Mr. Chairma^i, may I make one correction of the 
testimony that I gave on the 16th of November? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. On page 293, line 23, and on page 294, line 19, 1 
would like to correct to read ^'•Hornet?'' ^ 

The Chairman. Well, both of them have quite some stingers. 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator George? 

Senator George. I have no questions at present, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire briefly. 

Admiral, you are familiar with this document here, containing 
messages, reports, and information forwarded by General MacArthur ? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. As I understood it, anything con- 
tained in this document was included in your statement presented here 
on Saturday. 

Admiral Ingijs. The gist of that document, which is dated October 
26, 1945, was considered in preparing the statement, and we feel 
that all of the pertinent and essential material contained in there was 
incorporated into the statement where it was appropriate, and where 
we felt it was properly confirmed or where it was not contradicted 
in some other document. 

[i89'] The Vice Chairman. This material was handed to me and 
other members of the committee by counsel on Saturday and I under- 
stood that you had had the benefit of this material and that your testi- 
mony Saturday embraced the information contained in this. 

Aidmiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. One other question, if I may, please. Admiral. 

In your statement presented to the committee on Saturday, I would 
like to invite your attention to the bottom of page 11, the last sentence, 
continuing to the top of page 12, in which it is stated : 

In addition to the attack planes launched at this time it was reported t^at 
two type aero reconnaissance seaplanes were launched at approximately 5:00 
njn. 7 December, Hawaiian time, to execute reconnaissance of Pearl Harbor 
and Lahaina anchorage Just before the attack. 

Now, especially this sentence: 

Available evidence indicates that these reconnaissance planes reached their 
destination one hour before the arrival of the attack planes. 

Admiral Inglis, I believe that was in the former draft and was not 
presented Saturday. That was corrected later on — or changed later 
on. 

[JidO'] The Vice Chairman. I know you called attention to some 
changes in that paragraph and I didn’t know whether that sentence 
was supposed to be changed or not. 


> P. 128, rapra. 
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Admiral Inolib. That sentence was struck out and another one sub- 
stituted for it. If the Congressman desires I will read the statement 
that was made Saturday morning. 

The ViCT CHAiRitAN. Well, we have been provided with a copy 
this morning of your statement as you gave it with the necessary 
changes and corrections included. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So the correction would appear in this draft. 

Admiral Inous. It should appear, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then that sentence to which I have invited 
attention, or, rather, two sentences, that did not reflect the situation 
then, is that correct? 

Admiral Inglis. We think that the statement as made in the cor- 
rected draft which was given Saturday more truly reflects the in- 
formation that we had. 

The Vice Chairman. Then the information that the reconnais- 
sance planes reached their destination an hour before the attack 
planes, is that accurate or not? 

Admiral Inglis. We have no proof of that, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. No proof of that? 

[45i] Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral, just one or two questions. 

The draft which was submitted by the Navy and presented to the 
committee on Saturday last was prepared, as I understand it, by the 
Navy officials? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That draft, as I understood it, was based upon, 
primarily upon captured documents by the United States Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. United States Navy and in 
some cases Army. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in the main, the investigation in the first in- 
stance was made by the officials of the United States Navy ? 

Admiral Inglis. Some of the interrogations were made by Army 
officers, as well as Navy officers. 

Senator Lucas. I understand that. I am talking primarily about 
the captured documents. That was a Navy undertaking? 

Admiral Inglis. The study of those which transposed that into 
this prepared statement was made by Naval officers, yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Then you have prepared a ctaft to submit to the 
coftimittee before you learned of the last information [4^] 
which came from General MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo? 

Admiral Inglis. There were several drafts prepared. Senator 
Lucas. The last of them, the one that was used was altered, as com- 
pared to the one just before that, by the receipt of a document for- 
warded through naval channels. Not from the Senior Commander 
for the Allied Powers in Tokyo. 

Senator Lucas. That was the first alteration and that was based on 
additional infotmation which was received by the Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. Then a third alteration was made and that was 
based upon information received from the Allied headquarters in 
Tokyo? • 
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Admiral iNaua. No, sir. Just the other way arotmd. 

Senator Locas. Will jou just make it clear for met 

Admiral Inqiis. I will ti^ to make it as clear as I can. The first 
draft was prepared without the benefit of the material which was 
received from the Tokyo headquarters of General MacArthur. The 
second draft was prepared with the benefit of that material. And the 
third and final draft was prepared with the benefit of a paper which 
was received through naval channels late Friday afternoon. 

^nator Lucas. Thank you. 

Now, the Army and the Navy both have been working 
inde^ndently upon this, have they? 

Admiral Inous. The Army has had no direct connection with the 
piwaration of this script. 

Senator Lucas. But msofar as the examination of witnesses and 
talking with prisoners, and any other thing in connection with die 
investigation, the Army followed the course that they thought was 
correct and the Navy followed the course that they thought was 
correct in working ^ this case? 

Admiral Inglis. Throughout the war the interrogation of prison- 
ers was a joint effort of Army officers and Navy officers, and also in 
some cases enlisted men, working together in the interrogation of 
Japanese prisoners. Also there was a complete interchange generally 
of documentary information and intelligence as between the Army 
and Navy throughout the war. 

Senator Lucas. Insofar as the information which came which 
caused you to make some changes in the second draft, that was infor- 
mation which was received by the Navy from the Army operating 
under MacArthur in Japan? 

Admiral Inous. That information was obtained by officers attached 
to General MacArthur’s headquarters. 

Senator Lucas. And the Navy had nothing to do with that? 

Admiral Ingus. I would be morally certain that naval officers 
assisted in the interrogation but they were attached to General 
MacArthur’s command. 

[^4] Senator Lucas. Let me ask you one further question. 

Is there any material difference between what the Navy originally 
found, upon which the draft was prepared, and what (jeneral Mac- 
Arthur and his forces found and sent to the Navy, upon which t.big 
second draft was pr^ared ? If so, please state. 

Admiral Inous. Speaking in general terms, the material obtained 
from Gteneral MacArthur merely confirmed information which we had 
previously received from other sources. There are a very few cases 
where there was a conflict between the two. Wherever there was a 
conflict we tried to resolve, the staff tried to resolve, the conflict in 
favor of the most credible evidence. 

However. I think, speaking in general terms, that the conflict was 
not particularly significant. 

Senator Lucas, Upon all major points, as I imderstand it, the two 
reports more or less agreed ? 

Admiral Ingus. Tn^at is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 
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Senator Brewster. I understand, Admiral, that the translations 
which you presented on Saturday covered all of the Japanese docu- 
ments which you turned over? 

[4^5] Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, in what examination I was able to make 
over the week end there was some 300 pages of Japanese material that 
was not translated. Can you explain that discrepancy ? 

Admiral Inoias. I am informed that the translation is complete. 

Senator Brewster. Well, have you the exhibits there? 

[Pause.] 

Admiral Inglis. Senator Brewster, I am informed by the translator 
who is sitting at my elbow that this material was received by micro- 
film and that at the end of the microfilm there was some aaditional 
Japanese documents which had nothing to do with the Pear Harbor 
case but in the mechanical process of turnip it out that is included 
with the material which has to do with Pear Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. That would mean there were approximately 118 
pages of material bearing on this and 300 pages bearing on other 
matters. 

Admiral Inglis. I am informed that is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, that would explain the discrepancy. 

That other material, what did it have to do with? 

Admiral Inglis. Those were combined fleet orders which were 
issued subsequent to the attacks and had nothing to do with 
the attack itself; concerning Japanese operations after Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. Now, you, in the summary which you gave, cited 
the Japanese estimate of damage as 450 planes. From what examin- 
ation I was able to make there appeared to be an estimate of 250 planes 
that were damaged, plus 10; another estimate of 167. They appar- 
ently were different estimates. Estimates of different pilots. I didn’t 
find the figure of 450. Was that a cumulation, or what was the basis 
of it? 

Admiral Inglis. Tbe source of that figure of 450 is a combination 
of sources A, B, and C. There was one statement that 260 planes were 
known to have been destroyed plus an indeterminate number of others 
presumably in the hangars, and therefore not subject to photographic 
reconnaissance and observation. 

Senator Brewster. Two hundred and fifty plus ten. 

Admiral Inglis. Some of the other sources increased the figure and 
said specifically that their estimate was 450. 

Senator Brewster. That specific figure appeared somewhere 
didn’t it? 

Admiral Incus. That figure is in the diary of a Japanese ensign 
captured at Tarawa. The committee has that exhibit 

Senator Brewstor. Yes, I have that. What is the citation on that? 

Admiral Ingli.s. I am sorry, that we haven’t got. 

Senator Brewster. What I have is page 15, showing this estimate 
of 157. 

Admiral Inglis. The only copy of any of those documents in 
existence are in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, for the record may we have what the 
Senator is reading from, page 16 of what? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator state what that was that he was 
reading from ? 
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Senator Bbewsteb. It was the docurnent the witness now has. 

Admiral Inous. I have before me a document entitled “Translation 
of Captured Document, Professional Notebook of an Ensign in the 
Jaranese Navy, Captured Tarawa, 24 November, 1943.” 

Senator Brewster. Is that the diary to which you are referring? 

Admiral Inous. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And that shows, on the page I pointed out, the 
figure of 157? 

Admiral Inglis. On page 4 of that document, at the top of the 
page, fifth line, is the fij^re “shot down, 450 planes”. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. "V^at was the later record, how 
did he distinguish between these two? What is the [4^5] dis- 
crepancy between them ? 

Admiral Inous. The official figure which the Japanese announced 
shortly after the attack was 450 planes. I am informed that later 
on, in a more detailed analysis of the evidence which, apparently, 
was available to the Japanese, that they became more conservative 
and cut this down to 157, but that was never incorporated into a 
subsequent official annoimcement. As far as the puolic knew they 
stood by their original announcement of 450. 

Senator Brewster. What does that purport to be, on page 115, 
where the figure of 157 was used? 

Admiral Incus. I am informed that this purports to be just the 
ensign’s recollection, apparentlj^ of an order from the Navy Ministry, 
but the text is so obscure that I wouldn’t like to state just what the 
significance of that is. 

Senator Brewster. Now, about the records of the Hawaii broad- 
casting stations to check up on the report as to espionage, are those 
station records available for that period ? 

Admiral Inous. I believe that the Army wiU have those, if any, 
and I would like to inform the Senator that I only had about 5 minutes 
to look at this last document which came in, and I am not too familiar 
with the substance contained in that document; and, of course, with 
respect to any intelligence or counter-intelli^nce material that the 
Senator may be interested in, I would like to refer him 

to the then district intelligence officer out in the Fourteenth District, 
naval district. Admiral Mayfield, who is listed as a witness, and also 
Admiral Wilkinson, who was then the Director of Intelligence, and 
who is also listed as a witness. 

I am not prepared to answer questions on that. 

[SOO] Senator Brewster. Well, as I understand, this possible 
tip as to the broadcasting from Hawaii to inform the Japanese fleet 
came on October 13, that they made this extension “Tokyo” at the 
suggestion of the authorities here and that an immediate check was 
made then to find out whether transcripts of those Hawaiian broad- 
casts during the period just preceding Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
were available. 

That, I assume, came under your office. 

Admiral Inous. From a very hasty look at that document I would 
have that same impression. 

Senator Brewster. Yes ; and that it then appeared that those rec- 
ords were missing. Is that also your impression ? 

Admiral Inous. That is my impression. 

Senator Brewster. Yes ; so that the records for that period appar- 
ently disappeared. The suggestions were made that some of them 
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think that might possibly have been turned over to the Army or the 
FBI. 

Admiral Inolis. I believe that is what the paper si^s, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now, can the Army find out! Colonel, have 
you any information about this? 

Colonel Thielen. No, sir; I have no knowledge of that whatsoever. 

Senator Brewster. Well, the matter will he followed up. 

{601\ Under which jurisdiction would that matter come? 

Admiral Inolis. Well, I would suggest that the Senator address a 
question of that nature to Admiral Mayfield and Admiral Wilkinson. 

Senator Brewster. Well, no, I am speaking to the Director of Naval 
Intelligence now, as this is apparently a current matter. It apparently 
is obvious that there are no past records about this and the question is 
to determine what did become of those records and not under whose 
authority they were destroyed. 

Admiral Inolis. According to our records, those documents were 
turned over to a Major Putnam, an Army major, who was on duty 
in Hawaii at that time. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I know you don’t want to do an imustice 
to the Army, but I think there is great doubt on that score. I think 
Major Putnam expressed some doubt as to whether he got them. In 
any event, the station claims it did not turn over any but limited ones, 
which may or may not have had any relation to this particular episode, 
but would it come within your purview now as Director of Naval 
Intelligence to pursue that matter and to find out as fully as possible 
whether or not mere may have been any relation ? 

Admiral Inolis. The Office of Naval Intelligence has already in- 
quired into that matter and the best information [BOS] that we 
have is that these documents were turned over to Major Putnam of the 
Army. 

Senator Brewster. In connection with the message of— or the battle 
orders of November 25 and December 2 as appear in your evidence on 
page 437 in our text, it may not be particularly material, although 
it has sufficient significance so that I am sure you would want we 
record correct. 

According to the exhibits which we examined, the battle order which 
you cited on November 25 was actually the one of December 2. The 
phraseology was somewhat different in those two orders. 

Have you those there? That is subhead B on page 437, at the bot- 
tom of the page. You wiU find that under the transcript that you 
presented to all the members of the committee from General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters on complying with your orders of October 26th. 

Admiral Ingms. Is the Senator referring to the quotation : 

“Japan now understands her self-preservation and self-defense has reached" — 
"Japan under the necessity of her self-preservation and self-defense has reached 
a decision to declare war on the United States of America"? 

Senator Brewster. No; have you the transcript of the evidence? 
Well, yes, it is after that order, but it is 4-A, [5(?5] and in 

your testimony there cited as “B” at the bottom of page 437. 

Admiral Inglis. I have that, sir. Your question is, what is the 
source of that? 

Senator Brewster. Well, yes. 

Admiral Inglis. The source of that is the material from headquar- 
ters in Tokyo. 
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Senator Brewster. Well, my point was that the language which you 
used — I think you have ti-ansposed them between the 25th of November 
and December 2. 

Admiral Inglis. If the Senator will refer to the so-called Mac- 
Arthur paper on 

Senator Brewster. Yes ; I have it before me. 

Admiral Inous. Sir? 

Senator Brewster. I have it before me. 

Admiral Inglis. On page 3, at the bottom of the page, subpara- 
gr^h 4-A. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Admiral Inglis. Issued in December. 

Mr. Murpiit. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, is there a copy of that 
to be made available to all the other members of the committee? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, you have that. 

Mr. Murpht. You are reading from the copy? 

[0^4] Senator Brewster, i es. 

Admiral Inglis. Then the 

Senator Brewster. I have it before me. 

Admiral Ingus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That was issued on December 2, is that right? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now, you show that in your testimony on page 
437 as issued on the 22d of November. 

•Vdmiral Inglis. Ndw, if the Senator will bear with me and refer 
to page 8 of that same (locument, down near the bottom of the page, 
there is a shorter version of that same paragraph. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Admiral Inglis. Now, that version on page 8 was issued on the 22d 
of November. 

Senator Brewster. That is right, and that is the one which should 
appear at the bottom of page 437 as the 22d of November order, is 
that right? 

Admiral Inglis. To be chronologically correct, I believe that is the 
case, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t know that there will ever be any mate- 
rial distinction between them but I think it would be well if you would 
see that the record is corrected so that [ 505 ^ whatever varia- 
tion th(Me is in language between the order of the 22d of November — 
on the 25th of NoAember, that is tlie date, the 25th of November and 
tlie December 2 order is clarified in the record in whatever way you 
find most practicable. 

Admiral Inglis. May I ask the reporter now to make this correc- 
tion on the record ? At the bottom of page 437, lines 21 to 25, inclu- 
sive, substitute the following: 

(b) Should the negotiations with the United States prove successful the task 
tnrce shall bold itself in readiness forthwith to return and reassemble.^ 

Senator Brewster. Now, the other is on page 464, which is the 
order of — ^well, that refers again to the erroneous order. You subse- 
quently put in the message of December 2. It seemed to me it might 
have some importance that on December 2 they did issue the order 
which you have erroneously quoted. Perhaps you can put it in at 
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that same point, at page 437, if you wish to, and substitute for that 
on December 2 tnat further language was used in the battle order. 

Admiral Inqlis. Yes; will the reporter please add to that previous 
quotation that on the 2d of December the longer version, as shown in 
the original transcript, volume 3, was issued as an Imperial naval 
order. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t know what the significance is. [J506'\ 
They call it a Naval Gleneral Staff instruction. Does that have any 
•significance in your documents. 

Admiral Inqlis. I am informed that the Japanese procedure in a 
case of that nature is for the Imperial General Headquarters to issue 
instructions to the Navy section. The Navy section then converts 
those instructions into an order. 

Senator Brewster. Now, will you properly complete the text as 
shown in the MacArthur report of that December 2 Navy General 
Staff instruction? 

Admiral Inqlis. The version as contained in the so-called Mac- 
Arthur paper is : 

Naval General Staff instruction (Issued 2 December) Bear In mind that should 
it appear certain that the Japanese-American negotiations will reach an amica- 
ble settlement prior to the commencement of hostile action, all the forces of the 
combined fleet are to be ordered to re-assemble and to return to their bases. 

Senator Brewster. Now, the only other comment I have. Admiral, 
and I don’t want to seem too meticulous but it did seem, at least, we 
are dealing in connection with the question of visual hand signals. 

You remember that was a matter of discussion, as to whether or 
not that ever occurred and you reported from the Japanese manu- 
scripts reports that the Japanese pilots stated that no 

visual signals were received. 

I noted in the report of it that he added — it may or may not be 
significant — the words “to his knowledge,” and it seemed to me it 
might be illuminating as indicating thatlie did not presume to say as 
to whether anybody else might have received them but as far as he 
knew none were received. I am sure that was simply 

Admiral Inqlis. I agree with the Senator and think that the same 
reservation should be applied to nearly all of the verbal testimony 
given by these prisoners of war. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. MtTRPHT. Admiral Inglis, as I understand it in the printed 
testimony at page 422 you outlined in the record the sources of ma- 
terial upon which you based the summary which you gave to the com- 
mittee, is that correct? 

Admiral Inqlis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, as I also understand it, the committee 
were furnished with a gi*oup of papers, the first one dated November 8. 
1945j and headed “General Headquarters Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers”, continuing down to a paper which appears to ^ 
a questionnaire, all of these papers \508\ apparently having 
been forwarded to us from the General Headquarters of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 
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Are there any of these papers that are not covered by the originals 
or the photostats of originals given to the gentleman from Maine? 
In order to make myself clear, have you seen these papers which we 
w’ere handed as coming from the Allied headquarters? 

Admiral Incus. I am quite sure that is the same document as this, 
although this is mimeographed and mine is not. 

Mr. Mcrpht. Now, may I inquire of counsel of these papers are to 
be put into the record so that they will be available to whoever reads 
the record ? Are they going to be offered as an exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer them. 

Mr. Mukpiiy. Admiral, when the Navy Board sat in order to go 
into this question of the Jap invasion they had in that record, as I 
understand it, the testimony of the Japanese ensign, or the reports of 
the Japanese ensign’s testimony, as well as the prisoner at Pearl Har- 
bor, did they not ? 

Admiral Incus. Tes,^sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And they had the major part of the material which 
you have supplied to the committee, with the exception of the addi- 
tions which were furnished by General MacArthur during the recent 
several weeks since October, is that right ? 

Admiral Inglis. This plus the letter that was received 
Friday night through naval channels ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, the prisoner who was captured at Pearl 
Harbor, is he still living and available? 

Admiral Incus. We have been trying to find the answer to that 
question and so far we have been unable to. 

Mr. Murphy. But there was soine testimony in the several reports, 
were there not, concerning his version of the map that was taken from 
the submarine? 

Admiral Incus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And there are two maps, are there not, two submarine 
maps or charts? 

Admiral Incus. There is only one, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the submarine that was beached at Pearl Har- 
bor, was there a chart taken from that? 

Admiral Incus. There was no chart taken from the submarine that 
was destroyed in Pearl Harbor. The chart was taken from the sub- 
marine which beached itself near Kaneohe. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, there was one beached — ^I mean there was one 
map taken from that submarine; you got the chart out of that, didn’t 

you • 

Admiral Incus. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And then there was another beached in the bay aiea, 
or did that approach Pearl Harbor? 

[^JO] Admiral Incus. That submarine that was beached or de- 
stroyed inside Pearl Harbor had no — I shouldn’t say it had no chart 
because I don’t know, but they did not obtain a chart from that sub- 
marine. 

Mr. Murphy^ My recollection is that there was testimony concern- 
ing two different cnart?. Am I correct in that? You say there was 
ODHone? 

Admiral Incus. The other one, I think thnt was a chart that was 
made by aviators. 
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Mr. Murphy. Now, then, the operational orders and the plans con- 
cerning which you testified and concerning which we have pnotostatic 
copies here, now where are the originals? 

Admiral Inglis. The best evidence that we have indicates that after 
that original was photostated it was purloined by a souvenir hunter. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, on page 422 you referred to a captured docu- 
ment. The title is, “Submarine School Notes Concerning Early War 
Experiences Off Hawaii.” 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Where is that document, do you know? 

Admiral Inglis. The original of that document, I understand is 
in the files of the Joint Intelligence Section of the Pacific Ocean area 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the operational order about which you [5iJ] 
testified on page 422, where is that, the original ? 

Admiral Inglis. The committee has the original of that document. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that one of the papers that was handed to the 
gentleman from Maine? 

Admiral Inglis. That was handed to counsel, I guess. It was in 
that sheaf of papers. 

Mr. Murphy. To the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the next document on page 

Mr. Mitchell. Let us straighten that out. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ought to clear that up, as to whether or not that was a photostat or 
the original instrument. 

Admiral Inglis. I am informed that that particular document was 
the original. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you identify it here? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir, if you will pass the papers to me. 

I will have to correct tne statement that I made. The original 
was not turned over to the committee. A copy of that which was 
turned over to the committee is photostated but the original itself is 
here in Washington but it is in such bad shape physically that it 
cannot be handled. It will disintegrate if handled. 

Mr. Murphy. And was it in the same shape as it is now when the 
photostat was made? 

Admiral Inglis. Approximately, yes. I am informed it was under 
water for 4 months. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document you testified about was on page 
423, “Translation of a Captured Japanese Document. The profes- 
sional notebook of an ensign in the Japanese Navy.” The date is 
February 25, 1944. 

Where is that notebook? 

Admiral Inglis. The original of that document is also in the Joint 
Intelligence Section of the Pacific Ocean area at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. For the record I want to note that the witness cor- 
rected the date of the second document and said it was January 12, 
1941. 

Is that the date you were correcting at that time? You said “the 
second document.” Now, were you referring to the Japanese ensign’s 
notebook or were you referring to some other document? I am 
talking about page 423. 
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Admiral Inolis. The document which is referred to on page 423 
carries the Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean area’s letterhead 
with their date February 25, 1944. The document was captured at 
Tarawa on November 24, 1943. It it [^i'5] the same document. 

Mr. Murphy. But what I am trying to clear up, that in your testi- 
mony on p^e 423 — and do you have a copy there before you ? 

Admiral iNGiiis. I have, sir. 

Ml’. Murphy. You said : 

Perhaps I shonld go back to the second document and say that the date on 
that is January 12, 1941. 

Fou were speaking about some other document, other than the 
notebook, were you? 

Admiral Tngus. That is correct, sir. That is a different document 
that I had inadvertently entered previously without giving the date. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the next document you talked about you said 
was dated March 2, 1943, and the subject is : “Kuboaki, Takeo,” and 
you said, “That is obviously the name of a Japanese.” “Superior 
Class Engine or Petty Ofiicer, interrogation of.” 

Where is the original of that ? 

Mr. Gesell. Is finis it, Admiral, here? He is hatiding you another 
one now.* 

Admiral Ingus. No. That document is a photostat of a letter 
from the Commander, South Pacific Area and South Pacific Forces. 
I am not sure where the original would be [5^4] but I presume 
that it is in Pearl Harbor with the files of Commander, South Pacific 
Area. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, when my examination is concluded. Admiral, 
I am going to have the Navy liaison officer that is working with the 
fommittee to see that every one of these originals and every one of 
these documents are made available for the inspection of the commit- 
tee in W'ashington get in touch with you. 

Admiral Inolis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, you say that you concluded on that. Admiral, 
as to where the original was? 

Admiral Inglis. les, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the next document that you referred to on page 
4*24, “Japanese Submarine Operations at Pearl Harbor.” You said 
that was an evaluation prepared by United States intelligence officers. 
Where is the original of that? 

Admiral Inolis. This document is the original of an evaluation. 
It is undated. 

Mr. Murphy. And that is before the committee? 

Admiral Inglis. It is before the committee. It is undated and un- 
sized but I am informed that it was prepared by Captain Pearson. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, the next one you referred to is entitled, “Intelli- 
gence Report on the Subject of Japan Navy [515] Sub- 
marines.” WTiere is the original of that i That was a paper prepai’ed 
by American intelligence, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Inglis. I have the paper here; yes, sir. I am trying to 
examine it. The document in question was prepared, was mimeo- 
graphed from a stencil and this is as close an approach to an original 
as we could provide. The stencil itself was destroyed. 

Mr. Murphy. I see. The next document you referred to was dated 
At^^ust 16, 1943, marked, “Interrogation Report No. 148 of 
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Where is the original of that document ? 

Admiral Inglis. Presumably the original of that document is in 
the files of Commander, Southwest Pacific Area. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document you talked about was, ‘‘United 
States Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, Weekly Intelligence 
bulletin of December S, 1944.” 

Do you have the original copy of that here? 

Admiral Inglis. The document which the committee has is as close 
to an original as could be produced, as that is a periodical. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document you spote of was dated June 
;>0, 1948. The subject is, “ICPOA Translation of Captured Enemy 
Documents, Item. No. 472, Subraarinei School Notes Concerning Early 
War Experiences off Hawaii.” 

1 516'\ Where is the original of that document ? 

Admiral Inglis. The Japanese version of that document is in the 
Joint Intelligence Center, Pacific Ocean area. Pearl Harbor. This 
document which the committee has, the translation is a mimeograph 
and, therefore, as close an approach as could be made to the original 
of the English translation. 

Mr. Murphy. Then you also testified about an ‘TCPOA Transla- 
tion of Captured Enemy Documents, Item. No. 478, Instructions to 
the Yatsumaki Butai.” 

Where is the original of that? 

Admiral Inglis. 472, 473, and 474 are all included in the same 
document. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document vou spoke of is dated July 2r>, 
1945, translation No. 290. Subject : “The Southern Cross l>y Knramoti, 
Iki.” 

Where is the original of that ? 

Admiral Inglis. May I ask. Congressman Murphy, whether you 
want any of the Japanese version or the English translation ? 

Mr. Murphy. The original source. 

Admiral Inglis. The original source is in Japanese and is here in 
Washington. The committee has been given a mimeographed copy 
of the English translation, which is as close an approach to the original 
as could be provided. 

\oJ7] Mr. Murphy. Now, the next document referred to is a 
translation of combined fleet top secret operation, order No. 1. Where 
is tlie original of that, I mean the original Japanese version? 

Admiral Inglis. The original in Japanese of that document is here 
in Washington but it is in such an advanced state of deterioration that 
it could not be handled. 

Is the photostat presented as a photostat of it in the condition in 
which it now is? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document referred to is : “Enemy Lists of 
Sorties by Sub-carried planes.” 

AVhere is the original of that? You stated, “Its precise source is not 
indicated.” 

Admiral Inglis. The original is probably in the Joint Intelligence 
Center, Pacific Ocean area at Pearl Harbor, although I am not certain 
of that. 

Mr. Murphy. The next document you referred to is a memorandum 
dated October 13, 1945, addressed to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 
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of the Fifth Marine Amphibious Corps on the subject, Prewar 
Espionage in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Is the paper you have an original copy of that? 

Admiral Ingus. The paper that has been submitted to the commit- 
tee is the original copy. In fact, it is the only [^^5] copy in 
Washington. 

Mr. Mtjbpht. Now, there was some testimony concerning the para- 
phrase of a message dated October 6, 1945, from the Secretary of War 
to General Mac Arthur and, as I understand it, all committee members 
have been furnished a copy of that. 

Mr. Mitchell. They have it. It is a paraphrasing for the protec- 
tion of our codes. 

Mr. Muhpht. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. The committee understands that. 

Mr. MtnsPHr. AU right. 

And then there was testimony on the bottom of page 426 concerning 
cables from General MacArthur dated the 14th of October and a fur- 
ther detailed report dated October 26, 1945, and then the report of the 
liight preceding your testimony. 

As I understand it, all of those are originals in here, is that right ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, those are copies furnished by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Muhpht. To the committee? 

Mr. Mitchell. To us and to the committee. They were reproduced 
t o that everybody would have copies of them. 

Mr. Muhpht. All right. _ 

Mr. Mitchell. The original dispatch from MacArthur may be in 
the files of the War Department. 

[ 5191 Mr. Muhpht. At any rate, the committee have a copy of it. 

Mr. Gesell. The originals are right here. Congressman, if there is 
any question as to whether they were correctly reproduced. 

Mr. Muhpht. All right. And would that hold true, too, as to the 
message from General MacArthur dated November 8, 1945? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. Congressman Murphy, I have just been handed a 
note here that says : 

There were several charts recovered from the submarine that was beached at 
Bellows Field. These are now held and will be produced by Captain Layton. 

Mr. Muhpht. I understand there was more than one there, that 
was why I asked about it. 

There were certain corrections, Admiral, made in the record as a 
result of the testimony of the previous questioner, the Senator from 
Maine, and do we have in the exhibit which will be offered a copy of 
each of the papers from which you read, each of the orders? 

Admiral Inoms. The basis of those corrections are contained in the 
headquarters Tokyo report. 

Mr. Muhpht. Which is part of the exhibit, as I under- [5^] 
stand it. 

Admiral Inglis. Which is part of the exhibit. 

Mr. Muhpht. And, counsel, it will be offered? 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. 

Mr. Muhpht. Now, then, I have no other questions. Admiral, ex- 
cept to say that I expect and hope that all of the originals will, insofar 
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as possible, be made available for the inspection of the entire com- 
mittee. 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir; they will, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. No other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Fer^son ? 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Inglis, when you received this present 
data — now, I am talking about the data prior to the MacArthur 
data — who evaluated it so that you might put it in your statement? 

Admiral Incus. Commander Hindmarsh and Lieutenant Kurts, 
who are now sitting at my right elbow, did most of the work on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Who else worked on it ? 

Admiral Inglis. A Lieutenant Ebb also worked on these and much 
of the source material was in the form of translations received from 
the Southwestern Pacific area headquarters. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it evaluated out in the field at 
all? 

Admiral Incus. It received an evaluation in the field and then a 
.second evaluation here in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what evaluation are we getting in your 
statement, the one that was made in the field or the one that was made 
here ? 

Admiral Inglis. Fundamentally you are getting the evaluation 
made here. However, there is no conflict of significance between the 
two evaluations. 

Senator Ferguson. When was it evaluated ? 

Admiral Inglis. The people who have been doing this work have 
been working on it since the middle of June of this year. 

Senator Ferguson. I see by the press that Mr. Byrnes, Secretary 
of State, made a statement using some of this information. Do you 
know who evaluated it for Mr. Byrnes ? 

Jyet the record show Admiral Inglis is conferring with his aides. 

The Chairman. He might also give the names of his aides and their 
qualifications, that life conferred with. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Ingus. The evalution which has been presented to tlie 
committee, that is, the evaluation before it was affected by the last 
two documents, in substance was [-5^:?] presented to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy — I mean the Secretary of State, some time ago. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice also by the press that the Secretary of 
the Navy used a certain amount of this data. I^Tio evaluated his 
information? 

Admiral Ingus. He received a copy of the same document that was 
presented to the Secretary of State. 

Senator Ferguson. And when was that document presented to the 
Secretary of State? 

Admiral Ingus. I haven’t got that date at hand, but we can get it. 
Senator Ferguson. 

Senator ^rguson. Would you be able to get the document itself 
that was given to the Secretary of State as well as to the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Counsel General Mitchell, will you get 
that then for the committee ? 

Mr, Mitchell. Yes.^ 


^ See Hearings, Part 11, p. 5862. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, I will ask 'you, Admiral, when these gen- 
tlemen, your aides here, evaluated this information did they use the 
diplomatic messages between Japan and America ? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. I want to make that quite clear, that none 
of the material contained in this presents- [623] tion was ob- 
tained from crypt analytical sources. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not my question. Did they use in 
order that they may evaluate the evidence that they obtained from 
the Japanese prisoners and evidence that they obtained from maps, 
and so forth, did they also check it with the diplomatic messages? 

Admiral Incus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know as an intelligence officer how you 
could evaluate that and not check it with the diplomatic messages 
from Japan? 

Admiral Incus. We evaluated it ^ checking with all of the source 
matenal which we had available. We did not have available to us 
the crypt analytic material which the Senator has just mentioned. 

[624] Senator Ferguson. In other words, you did not have in 
your possession, when you evaluated this for the committee, Japanese 
messages concerning militar}' installations, ship movements, and so 
forth, which is the instiaiment with the yellow cover on it? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir; we did not have them. 

Senator Fijiguson. It is Exhibit No. 2 in this case. Have you ever 
had this? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you made this evaluation of the Japanese 
information from prisoners when you had in your files at least, direct 
evidence from the Japanese officials, and did not use tliis official infor- 
mation to evaluate evidence? 

Admiral Ingus. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that Ex- 
hibit 2 does not contain any Japanese intercepts; this Exhibit 2 con- 
tains messages passing to and from Tokyo. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that, but they gave an outline of 
the source of their information, and they intimated that certain 
sources were u.sed, and certain sources were not used. 

Now, I want to refer you to this instrument which is marked 
“Exhibit No. 2,” and call your attention to page 22. Have you got a 
copy of it ? 

[626] A<lmiral Inglis. I have not got a copy of it. I have never 
seen a copy. Those me.ssages were not in the files of Naval Intelligence. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you refer to page 22? 

Admiral Ingus. If I may have a copy ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Here is one. 

Mr. Ge.sei,l. "Wniat page is that? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 22. 

(A document was handed to Admiral Inglis.) 

I^nator Ferguson. This is from Honolulu to Tokyo, December -I, 
1941. 

Admiral Ingi.ls. I have it before me. 

Senator Ferguson. You have it? 

Admiral Ingus. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you make inquiry to see whether or 
not that instrument was not translated in the rough and in the posses- 
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sion of the Navy by 1 : 30 and ndt \_ 62 &] later than 2 o’clock on 
December 6, 1941? Do you know whether that is a fact? 

Admiral Inglts. I do not imderstand your question, Senator 
Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know from your aides whether or not 
that instnunent was not translated in the rough and in the possession 
of the Navy at 1 : 80 and not later than 2 o’clock on December 6, 1941 ? 

Admiral Inglis. I cannot answer that question, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to ask if your aides know. 

Admiral Inglis. They cannot either. If you will let me complete 
my answer? 

Senator Ferguson. I will let you complete it. 

Admiral Inglis. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. I will let you complete it. Go ahead. 

Admiral Inoi^. I would like to say all of this ciypt analytical 
material comes in the cognizance of Naval Communications, rather 
tnan Naval Intelligence. There are several witnesses who are listed 
to appear before the committee who can give first-hand knowledge or 
eviaertce along this line. I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot? 

Admiral Inglis. No. 

[J^] Senator Ferguson. Look on page 23, to the KGMB want 
ads. Was that considered by the evaluators when you gave your 
statement? 

Admiral Inglis. I am informed that the material was obtained by 
us from another source. 

Senator Ferguson. As a matter of facL it was obtained from the 
Army staff here in Virginia, was it not, at Fort Knox ? 

Admiral Inglis. Our source w^ a man by the name of Otto Kuhn 
who was interrogated on this subject. 

Senator Ferguson. He was later tried, was he not, in Hawaii ? 

Admiral Inglis. I understand that he was; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you say that the Navy’s source of this 
information was Kuhn and not a translation ? 

Admiral Inglis. I say that the source available to my staff was 
Kuhn. 

Senator Ferguson. Kuhn was not apprehended until after the 7th 
of December, was he? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did your staff use that instrument or that in- 
formation in evaluating the Japanese information? 

Admiral Inglis. It was considered. That was considered, but it 
was also understood from another source that that [ 628 '\ par- 
ticular scheme or systean was not actually used, and therefore it was 
not considered. 

Senator Ferguson. Give us that source. 

Mr. Murphy. While they are looking for it, will the gentleman yield 
for one observation ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. As I understand it, the exhibit says it was not trans- 
- lated until 12/11/41, and then in parentheses (7) . I do not faiow what 
that (7) means. 

Senator Ferguson. We will develop later it was translated on the 
6th at noon. 
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Admiral Inolis. In reply to the Senator’s questicJn I would like 
to quote from a carbon copy of an enclosure to an endorsement which 
is contained in a letter received through naval channels originating 
in the Fourteenth Naval District. 

^ page 10, paragraph 13, of this carbon copy appears the fol- 
lowing: 

Tbe KGMB want ads morning programs from November 24 to December 8, 
1941, were checked by FBI Honolnlu with negative results in locating any coded 
phrases regarding the Chinese mg, chicken farm, or beauty-parlor operator. It 
appears unlikely that phrases regarding the German attache, had they appeared 
on this program during the period in question, would have gone unnoticed by 
the agency conducting that investigation. 

[oB9] Senator Ferguson. Did they examine the original broad- 
casts or scripts? 

Admiral iNmJs. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we understand then there is quite a bit of 
controversy on these items you have given us? Are we to under- 
stand that" you evaluated it without using any of these codes or the 
coded messages? 

Admiral Ingms. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And we also understand that they did not use 
in any wav diplomatic messages? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether more weight was given 
to the information obtained from the so-called prisoners of war than 
was given to the MacArthur information, that came directly from 
the Navy in Tokyo? 

Admiral Ingus. There was very little conflict between the tw-o. 
Where there was conflict, all I can say is we resolved the conflict and 
gave the material which in our judgment most accurately presented 
the case. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you look on page 452 of our tran- 
script — I will withdraw that. 

Are the ads that you cannot substantiate from the same evidence 
as this message “Climb Mount Niitaka”? 

Admiral Inglis. Are the ads from the same evidence, as [SSO} 
the message “Climb Mount Niitaka”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. What is the Senator’s question ? 

Senator Ferguson. Is it from the same source as the rug ads and 
tbe climb tbe mountain? 

Admiral Ingus. It is mentioned in the same document but not 
from the same source. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it in the same interview ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, Sir. The want adj the paragraph about the. 
KGMB want ads is derived from the FBI mvestigation in Honolulu. 
The “Climb Mount Nittaka” material is derived from one prisoner 
of war and one Japanese who was interrogated after VJ-day. 

\6S1^ Senator Ferguson. Was not the clue, though, from the 
same source, the information that you were investigating? 

Admiral Inglis. The pilot Shiga, who was interrogated at Sasibo, 
and the report of his interrogation contained in this last document 
which we just received Friday, did mention a want ad code. 

Senator Ferguson. He mentioned the want ad code, did he not? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, why did you accept, at his suggestion, 
the climbing of the mountain and not the want ad proposition? Do 
you have ai^ reason for that? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. The item about climbing the mountain 
was also mentioned ^ another Japanese prisoner of war, and had 
some confirmation. The item about the kGMB want ads had been 
investigated by the FBI in Honolulu and could not be confirmed. 
In fact, the information seemed to be negative. Therefore, the 
“climb Mount Niitaka” was included and the KGMB want ads was 
not. 

Senator Ferguson. In the United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean Area Weekly Intelligence, the one you Mve to the committee, 
states the information as to climbing Mount Niitaka was in Order 
No. 1, combined fleet secret order No. 1, that is, that was his memory 
of it? 

[SSS] Admiral Inglis. We have no positive evidence of that, 
Senator. If I may give you as complete a story as possible on that, I 
would like to do it, at this point, sir, on this “climb Mount Niitaka.” 

Senator Ferguson. Will you wait until I get through, and then 
give your version of it. 

Amniral Inglis. Certainly. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look on page 11 of the analysis there 
of the lieutenant, and see what he says about tliis Mount Niitaka? 

Admiral Inglis. What page? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 11. 

Admiral Inglis. Can you identify the document? 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 11 of what document. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to point it out. There [indicat- 
ing]* 

Admiral Inglis. Paragraph 14, about the Japanese consulate gen- 
eral? 

Senator Ferguson. No; paragraph 15. 

Admiral Inglis. I have tnat, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it? 

Admiral ^nglis (reading) : 

InasiDucb as Shlsa’s information was reportedly given to him by another officer 
aboard the Akagi following the attack, its accuracy is subject to some doubt. 

[J551 Senator Ferguson. And who says that? Is that Lieu- 
tenant Peterson of the United States Navy? 

Admiral Inglis. E. H. Peterson, lieutenant. United States Navy 
Keserve, signed that report; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. With that doubt in mind, then, and with Mac- 
Arthur’s information as to order No. 1, do you still place much 
credence to that information? Order No. 1, as far as the Mac- 
Arthur information is concerned, does not include that at all, does it? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. We still think , 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). Did you analyze it with that 
in mind ? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, let the witness answer the question. 

The Chairman. Let the witness complete his answer. 

. Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Admiral Inglis. We still think that the statement made in the pres- 
entation is the best estimate that we can make, sir, because it was 
partially confirmed from another source. 
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Senator Fergttson. Where is that source? 

Admiral Inglis. That source was a Japanese prisoner of war, who 
was captured at Saipan in the Marianas campaign. 

In his interrogation — remember, please, this was a year [55^] 
before VJ-day — in his interrogation, he said it had been planned to 
use that phrase “climb Mount Niitaka” to confirm the laimcning of the 
attack. However, he did not say, and was not able to say, that that 

f hrase was ever actually used. He did not know whether or not it 
ad ever been received. 

So in the first draft all mention of “climb Mount Niitaka” was 
omitted, because it could not be confirmed. Then later on when we 
got this other report from Shiga which said he had been out with the 
Japanese striking force, and Imat the message had been received, we 
then felt there was sufficient confirmation of that to incorporate it 
into the presentation. 

Senator Ferguson. But operational order No. 1, that is, what pur- 
ports to be operational order No. 1, does not contain it? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. There were a number of things from 
operation order No. 1 which had been deleted. Presumably the Japa- 
nese did not give operation order No. 1 in full to any ships except those 
which were in the striking force. I presume that would be for secur- 
ity reasons. There was no need to give it to those who did not need 
to know it. Therefore operation order No. 1, which we had and which 
was captured in the Nachi, which was not in the striking force, had 
some deletion from the operational order, and it is quite possible 
“climb Mount Niitaka” was one of the deletions since [63S] the 
Nachi was not one of the striking force. 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you say it was possible? Was there 
anything in there about climbing the mountain? 

Admiral Ingms. There was nothing in the operation order No. 1 
which we received that mentioned “climb Mount Niitaka.” 

Senator Ferguson. You received it from two sources, one from the 
ship and one from the MacArthur source, is that correct? 

Admiral Inglis. You are referring to “climb Mount Niitaka”? 
Senator Ferguson. No; I am talking about operation order No. 1. 
Admiral Inglis. Operation order No. 1 that we had was received 
before VJ-day. It was translated from a document captured from 
the Japanese cruiser Nachi. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you also get a copy of it, or information 
concerning it, from MacArthur? 

Mr. Mitchell. MacArthur’s report does not contain it. His report 
states that the documents in Japan, in Tokyo, had been destroyed. 

Admiral Inglis. The MacArthur report contains some reference 
to operation order No. 1, but does not contain the operation order 
itself. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it give any information or any [636] 
intimation that the information given about climbing the mountain 
was on the same day ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you account why our Navy has not the 
record at least of receiving the messages sent to this fleet? 

Admiral Inglis. I have no specific information on that. Again, 
that would come from Naval Communications rather than from me 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you make any check to ascertain whether 
or not we intercepted the radio at the time it was sent, and this infor- 
mation is in line with that radio interception ? 

Admiral Inglis. I made no such check, because the instructions were 
to exclude from my presentation anything from a cryptanalytical 
source. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you state that again ? Is your answer that 
you were supposed to exclude from your presentation any decoded 
messages? 

Admiral Inglis. That is correct, sir, on the understanding it would 
be brought before the committee by later witnesses. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

^37] The Chairman. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to make the observation that Captein 
Layton is coming, and that he will be available on the very subject 
about which he is asking the witness. 

Senator Ferguson. I am concerned now with one thing, and that is 
about the instructions to the admiral, not to use in his information 
anything that was decoded. 

Mr. Mitchell. I can answer that. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Mitchell. The instructions to the admiral were to prepare a 
statement of the Japanese attack from Japanese sources, and confine 
himself to that, and that is what I think he has tried to do. These 
things you refer to are not Japanese sources at all. The full informa- 
tion about all these intercepts is going to be covered by other witnesses. 
The admiral was asked not to present anything except what he had 
obtained from the Japanese. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, the decoded messages 
are certainly from Japanese sources. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I did not so treat them in my instructions to 
the admiral. 


[oSS] The Chairman. Decoded messages would be messages de- 
coded by the War or Navy Department. As far as the Navy Depart- 
ment is concerned, they would be here in the possession of the Navy 
and not in the possession of Japanese prisoners of war; isn’t that true? 

Admiral Inglis. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now going back. Admiral, have you any reason 
why you did not use the source of information that came from the Japs 
prior to the outbreak of the war, the bombing, that we decoded and 
which came from the prisoners after the attack? 

Admiral Inglis. We used all the information from the prisoners. 
We did not use any of the information from cryptanalytical sources, 
because we did not hav^ access to the latter, and it was not within the 
scope of the instructions which we received. 

Senator Ferguson. And was it also because of the instructions from 
counsel ? 

Admiral Inglis. It was the instructions which my staff received. I 
suppose they originated with counsel. 

Senator Ferguson. And did the exclusion that you were not to use 
the information also exclude the so-called diplomatic intercepts? 
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Admiral Inous. It did, sir. 

\ 639 '\ Senator Ferguson. And also the information in our white 
papers, our messages? Did it exclude that, that you were not to con- 
sider that when you were giving us an evaluation of the evidence ? 

Admiral Inous. I do not know what the Senator refers to as the 
“white paper.” 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know what the white papers are? 

Admiral Inous. Not by that name, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The papers that have been printed, the informa- 
tion by the State Department that may be known to you as peace or 
war. 

Admiral Inous. I think the Senator refers to a State Department 
paper which did not contain any reference to deciphered or crypt- 
analytical material. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

Admiral Inous. And that material was used in making up this 
presentation, or at least it was considered. ' 

Senator Ferguson. Was that from Japanese sources? 

Admiral Inous. That was from the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Was the original source the Japanese? Will 
you find out ? In other words, the messages on the diplomatic rela- 
tions, November 20, to our State Department, was that considered in 
evaluating any of tnis information ? 

Admiral Inous. I am informed by my staff that that was 
considered by them as background, ‘but no quotations were made 
from it. 

Senator Ferguson. I see one statement in the MacArthur informa- 
tion, and I want to know what credit they gave, and what value they 
gave this question No. 12. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman give the pa^e number? 

Senator Ferguson. They are not paged. It is under November 1, 
1945. 

Wben was the final confirmation of this plan made? 

Answer. 1 December, 1941. 

Have you got it before you? 

Admiral Inous. I have that; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And now will you turn to operational order 
under October 26, 1945^ the letter of transmittal, and then read under 
“(a)” the information f Will you read that? Have you got the in- 
strument I am talking about? 

Admiral Inous. I will read it, if I can find it. Senator Ferguson. 
I have the first reference which you made, December 1, 1941. You 
say this is the other document? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[54-?] Admiral Inous. The first reference which the Senator 
made 

Senator Ferguson. Head the imperial order. 

Admiral Inous. On page 3, paragraph 1 (a), 3 (a) : 

Imperial Naval Order, Issued 2 December: 

The hostile actions against the United States of America, the British 
Empire 

Senator Ferguson. No. Read No. 1, the imperial naval order, 
No. 1. 
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Admiral Inolib. No. 1 : 

Imperial Naval Order, Issued I December. Japan under the necessity of 
her self-preservation and self-defense has reached a decision to declare war on 
the United States of America, British Empire and the Netherlands. Time to 
start action will be given later. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, going over to 12, that I read into the 
record, when was the final confirmation of this plan made, the 1st 
of December 1941, is that correct? 

Mr. Mdrpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Congressman from Pennsylvania? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. In the broadcast of the 5th of December, which might 
be what the gentleman is looking for, there was a [54^] mes- 
sage: 

In reference to the Far Eastern Crisis, what you said Is considered important 
at this end, but proceed wlth'what you are doing, specific orders will be issued 
soon. 

That seems to be pointing to some additional order. That is on 
page 234 of the examination of Captain Layton in the Hewitt report. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you. Admiral, any information as to what 
the Congressman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Murphy, is speaking about? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; I have not had that message available. 

Senator I'erguson. Have you had the privilege of talking with 
Captain Layton? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t discussed this with him? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What date do you say that the fleet left the 
bay in Japan? 

Admiral Inglis. The actual time of departure was 9 a. m., November 
26, Japan time. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar in the diplomatic messages 
that there had been a time limit of the 25th put on the negotiations, 
that they had to be. ended by the 25th ? 

[ 545 ] Admiral Inglis. No, sir, I am not familiar with that. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the fact that then it 
was extended to the 29th? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. I may have some vague recollection of 
reading something like that in the newspapers. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you know of anything that would make 
the date of leaving, which is the 26th, being the 25th here — is it not? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The same date as the order from CNO to divert 
aU shipping south and to start convoys — is there any relation between 
those two? 

Admiral Inglis. There is no relationship that I know of; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you tried to analyze those dates, that they 
are on the same date? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; that hadn’t occurred to me. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you ask your aides and see if they put any 
significance on those dates? 

Admiral Ikous. I am sorry I can’t be helpful, Senator. [^4^] 
The staff who jjrepared the Japanese plan are not the staff who pre- 
pared the American plan and the staff who prepared the Japanese plan 
felt that that was not relevant to their plan and wouldn’t attempt to 
make any evaluation. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not — when was the 
time, what was the date of the order to “Climb Mount Niitaka”? 

Admiral Ingijs. Climb Mount Niitaka? 

Senator Ferguson. The 3d of December? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir; that was later than that. Our informa- 
tion is that that message was received by the Japanese striking force 
on the 5th of December, Hawaiian time. 

Senator Ferguson. 5th of December, Hawaiian time? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be on the 6th, our time? 

Admiral Inglis. On the 6thj Japan time; 

Senator Ferguson. Japan time? 

Admiral Ingijs. Not our time. On the 5th, Hawaiian time. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Inglis. Which would be the 6th, Japanese time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, have you made a search to ascertain 
whether or not any of our monitor systems, any of our radios picked 
that message up? 

Admiral Inglis. No. sir. That again would come under communi- 
cations rather than intelligence. I think that later wit- 

nesses can give a better answer than I on that. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t believe we quite understand what these 
gentlemen have been asked do. In the outline of the case and the 
nature of the proof which was furnished to the committee on the 2d 
of November is found first an analysis of the attack from the Amer- 
ican point of view and second the attack from the Jap point of view 
and it contains this statement ; 

The Jap plan will be reconstructed from captnred plans and statements made 
by Jap prisoners obtained after the attack. 

Now, these gentlemen haven’t been asked to go into the other fields, 
crypt analytical things, and they are really not prepared to do it, 
because their instructions were to confine themselves to a reconstruction 
of the Jap plan as far as they could from captured plans and statements 
made by Jap prisoners obtained after the attack. 

All tl lis material, about the diplomatic intercepts and exchanges, 
and other crypt analytical material, was all listed on our analysis here 
for presentation by other witnesses. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not going to spend much time on it. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think your questions are pertinent. Senator, but I 
think other proof will cover it. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out what weight we [5i6'\ 
should give, as a committee, to this testimony, and since we have the 
General MacAi-thur statements, I at>k, Mr. Chainnan, I note from what 

79716 — 46— pt. 1 17 
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counsel has said that they were not asked for, therefore I ask that the 
information from General MacArthur be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield I 

Senator Ferqttson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. That request was made 15 or 20 minutes ago by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ferguson. Has it been made a part of the record? 

Mr. Murphy. Counsel said he would offer it and make it a part of 
the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. I proposed to do that several days ago. 

The Chairman. I am quite certain it wasn’t necessary for either of 
the members of the committee to ask counsel to make that a part of 
the record but now that it is done it will be done. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have at the present time. 

The Chairman. ConCTes.sman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Qiairman, I have just a few questions. 

Admiral, when I had you under examination on Friday last, I asked 
you to supply any evidence that might be available in reference to the 
condition of the ships in Pearl Harbor. 

[ 547 ] Admiral Inglis. You asked that, I believe, to be furnished 
through the usual Navy liaison channels, and I would like to recom- 
mend at this time to the Congressman that Captain Kniskem, of the 
Bureau of Ships, I believe, is best informed on that subject. 

Mr. Gearhart. K-i-s-k-e-r-n ? 

Admiral Inglis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was Captain Kniskern at Pearl Harbor at the time 
of the catastrophe and before ? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t think so, but he has made a detailed study 
of all the reports for the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Gearhart. I wonder if I could nave those reports upon which 
which he ha§ based his conclusions ; is that possible ? ’ 

Admiral Inglis. Yes, sir; I presume it is, although I would hazard 
a OTess they are very voluminous. 

Mr. Gearhart. "V^o was commander of the Task Force No. 1 on 
that day ? 

Admiral Inglis. Admiral Pye. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I inquire of counsel if Admiral Pj’e will be one 
of tbe witnesses ? 

Mr. Mitchell. He is on the list. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who was the executive officer of Task Force No. 1? 

Admiral Inglis. We don’t have an executive officer of the • [ 64 S] 

task force commander. The chief of staff, I think, was then Captain 
Train, although I am not positive. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is the chief of staff second in command? 

Admiral Inglis. He is tlie chief of staff. Very often another officer 
in the task force may be senior to the chief of staff and would succeed 
to the command in case of disability of the commander. But the chief 
of staff is the senior staff officer and next senior to the admiral on his 
own personal staff in his official family. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who is the officer in such a fighting contingent who 
would have possession of all orders, written and unwritten, which 
would have to do with the management of the task force? 


^ See Hearings, Part 6, pp. 2677-2678 ; see also Hearings, Part 10, p. 5127. 
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Admiral Inous. I would think that the flag secretary would prob- 
ably come closest to that. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I ask counsel if he will be a witness? 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t know who he was. What task force are you 
i-eferrii^ to ? 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Task Force No. 1, under the command of Vice 
Admiral Pye. 

Mr. Mitchell. We haven’t listed him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Can you tell me the name of the ofiicer you have 
just mentioned? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. The Navy will try to find that [5^9^ 
out for you. 

Ml’. Gearhart. Have you received any report on why the one bat- 
tleship was in drydock? 

Admiral Ingus. I haven’t got the information as to why she was 
in dock ; no, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. The battleship that was in drydock on December 7, 
1941, was the battleship Pennsylvania; is that correcP 

Admiral Inqlis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who issued the orders for the lining up of the bat- 
tleships in Pearl Harbor opposite Ford Island in pairs? 

Admiral Inglis. That was contained in a circular letter issued by 
the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet and contained the berth- 
ing plan for the ships in Pearl Harbor. 

ifr. Gearhart. Has that order been supplied for the record yet ? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, Your Honor. 

Mr. Gesell. Talking about 2CL41, Security of Fleet at Base in 
Operating Areas? I think that is the one you are talking about. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is not in port, is it ? That is in operating areas. 

Admiral Inglis. In order to save time, I will say this 
in response to the Congressman’s questions, that if that has not already 
been furnished the committee, it will be furnished.^ 

Mr. Gearhart. What is the date of it ? 

Admiral Inglis. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who issued it? 

[o5i] Such an order would come from the commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet rather than the commander in chief of the Fourteenth 
Naval District? 

Admiral Inglis. You will remember that the Fourteenth Naval 
District at that time was under the command of the commander in 
chief. I think that in all probability the plan issued by Admiral 
Kimmel would be an outline; the details probably would be carried 
out by the Fourteenth Naval District. But without the document, I 
can’t discuss that too accurately. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you recently read the order to which you 
have just referred ? 

Admiral Inglis. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, I would like to ask you professionally, not so 
much about what transpired there, but what could transpire there. 

What is the descriptive name or term that is applied when the 
ships are under the highest form of inspection? 

Admiral Inglis. I am sorry. Congressman. 


* 8e« Hearinga, Part 10, p. 6127. 
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Mr. Geahhabt. Did you ever hear of a military inspection, that 
phrase being used I 

Admiral inolis. Yes, sir ; there is a military inspection and a 
material inspection. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right, military inspection, is that the term 
under which you have the most complete inspection of [5SS] 
vessels ? 

Admiral Inolis. They cover two different subjects. The material 
inspection covers a very searching inspection of the material condition 
of the ship. Its state of corrosion, or lack of corrosion, the struc- 
tural strength of the ship and condition of machinery. Military 
inspection is directed more toward inspection of the efficiency or 
effectiveness of the ship as a fighting unit of the fleet and includes 
such factors as tlie state of discipline among the crew, and the 
effectiveness of the battery, matters of that kind. 

Mr. Gearhart. You can have a military or a material inspection 
of an entire contingent, or it can be directed to special ships within 
the contingent ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Inolis The usual practice is to have a progressive schedule 
of inspections. In general, the division commander would inspwt 
the ships of his own division, and it is quite possible that inspection 
of two ships might coincide on the same day, but as a general rule 
they probably would be staggered throughout the year. 

Mr. Gearhart. What are the names of the ships, the battleships, 
which were in Pearl Harbor on the day of the catastrophe, that aid 
not belong to Task Force No. 1 ? 

Admiral Inolis. I haven’t that information readily available, air. 

[5531 Mr. Gearhart. You know as a matter ot fact that Task 
Force No. 1 had six battleships, did you not? 

Admiral Inolis. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As regular contingents! 

Admiral Inolis. I don’t know; I haven’t got that information. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you happen to know from other sources that 
there were three battleships in the harbor at the time of the attack 
which belonged to Task Force No. 2? 

Admiral Inolis. I am sorry ; I don’t know the organization of the 
task forces by ships. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, when Admiral Halsey left Pearl Harbor and 
the Hawaiian Islands on his missions, or task, leaving behind three 
battleships in the harbor, under whose command would those three 
battleships be during his absence? 

Admiral Inolis. Ei the case which the Congressman has cited, I 
believe they would be under Commander of Battleships, who was Ad- 
miral Anderson. 

Mr. Gearhart. Where was Admiral Anderson headquartered at 
that time? Where was he stationed? 

Admiral Inolis. His headquarters would be on a battleship. We 
haven’t the information here as to which battleship it was. Prob- 
ably the West Yirqinia. 

Mr. Gearhart. In the harbor? 

[5541 Admiral Inolis. The West Virginia was in the harbor, 
yes, sir. 

Mr, Gearhart. ' Well, when Admiral Halsey left with his Task 
Force No. 2, leaving behind his three battleships in the hu^r, where 
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Task Force No. 1 was anchored, would those three battleships become 
attached to Task Force No. 1 subject to the orders of Admiral Pye? 

Admiral Inglis. Not necessarily, sir ; the organization by task forces 
differs from the administrative organization, and in this case that you 
ci^ the battleships would have fallen under the commander, the ad- 
ministrative commander, rather than the task force commander. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I inquire of distinguished counsel, whether 
there will be a witness here who can give testimony on that subject? 

Mhr. Mitcheli.. Oh, yes, these gentlemen have only been prepared 
within narrow limits to testify here. Of course they can’t furnish all 
of the information that the committee ought to have and is anxious 
to have. 

Mr. Gesell. And which we are anxious to present. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, and which we are anxious to present, but we 
can’t try the whole case with one witness. We have a lot more down 
the line, witnesses who have personal knowledge of these things. 

[555] Mr. Gearhart. I am very anxious to know the details. 

Mr. Mitchell. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am hoping 1 can get them a little in advance. 

Now, referring to your ^atement of yesterday, to your description of 
Operational Order No. 1, and Operational Order No. 2 

The Chairman. If the Congressman will permit, the hour of 12 
o’clock has arrived, and unless he can concluae very soon, we might 
recess here. 

Mr. Gearhart. Very well. 

The Chairman. Until 2 o’clock, then. 

(Whereupon at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 : 00 p. m., of 
the same day.) 

[555] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed. Congressman Gearhart was exam- 
ining the witness. He may proceed. 

TESTmOITT OF BEAK ABM. T. B. INOLIS AKB 
COL. BEBNABB THIELEW (Besumed) 

Mr. Gearhart. I notice. Admiral, from your report, that in your 
report given to this committee, I find the following words, which I 
will read: 

Under date of 7 November, 1941, Admiral Yamamoto issued Combined Fleet 
Top Secret Operation Order No. 2, saying “First Preparations for War. Y Day 
will be December 8.” In accordance with the definition of Y Day as given in 
Operation Order No. 1, this establishes December 8 only as the approximate 
date for commencement of operations. An Imperial Naval Order Issued from 
the Imperial General Headquarters under date of 2 December 194t states: 
“TTie hostile actions against the United States of America shall be commenced 
on 8 December.” This order is in effect the announcement of X Day as defined 
in Operation Order No. 1. Thus It becomes apparent that the tentative approxi- 
mate date for the attack selected on 7 November and deflneii as Y Day Is 
reaffirmed on 2 December as X Day. In otlier words, the original tentative 
date <Y Day) and the final precise date (X Day) are in fact the same date. 

[557] That is the end of your statement. 

In the light of that testimony, and substantiation of it, I desire to 
read an abstract of certain decoded or cracked Japanese messages, 
which are referred to in the memorandum of the Judge Advocate * 
General for the Secretary of War. 
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Subject: Army Pearl Harbor Report. 

Board Report dated 26 November, 1944 

The first one is : 

5 November translated 5 November. Tokyo to Washington, of utmost secrecy, 
setting 26 November as deadline for signing agreement and urging renewed effort. 

The next one I desire to read is the following : 

16 November translated 17 November. Tokyo to Washington. Referring to 
impossibility to change deadline to 25 November and to press negotiations with 
the United States. 

The third one, 19 November, translated 20 November. Tokyo to 
Washington. Advises to present “the proposal” and that “if the 
United States consent to this cannot be secured, the negotiations will 
have to be broken off.” 

The next one, I call the committee’s attention to is the following : 

22. November translated 22 November, Tokyo to Washington. [568] Elx- ' 
tends time for signing agreement from 25 November to 29 November. Latter is 
absolute deadline. After that things are automatically going to happen. 

The next one I desire to read from this same summary of the Judge 
Advocate General is the following: 

26 November, translated 26 November. Conversation between Kurusu and 
Yamamoto. Kurusu stating United States will not yield, that he could make 
no progress. 

Now, I read one more : 

28 November, translated 28 November. Tokyo to Washington. States that 
in spite of Ambassador’s superhuman efforts the United States has "presented a 
humiliating proposal and Japan cannot use it as a basis for negotiations.” 
Therefore answer will be sent Ambassadors in two or three days. After that 
negotiations will be de facto ruptured. Ambassadors are told not to give im- 
pression negotiations are broken off. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman, will the ^ntlemen yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. And finally, and in condusion of my reading from 
the summary of the J udge Advocate General to the Secretary ofWar, I 
read this one : 

29 November, translated 30 November. Tokyo to Washington. Instructing 
Ahibassadors to make one more attempt and giving line of approach. 

I thought it would be very interesting, because it [55P] abso- 
lutely sustains the position here. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. Gearhart. I have concluded. 

The Chairman. Was that a question or a Statement? 

Mr. Murphy. I am making a request, asking the gentleman from 
California whether he will yield. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from California whether what he read was in the nature of a question 
or a statement on his part. 

Mr. Geariiart. As I read it, it is a statement, but I can convert it 
very quickly into a question by asking the witness : 

Are you familiar with those documents? 

Admiral Inolis. Officially, no ; but they do sound strangely familiar 
to my ears. I may have read them in the newspapers or certain por- 
tions of them. 

[S60]' Mr. Mubpot. Will the gentleman yield? 
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The Chaiijman. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. Gearhart. I have concluded. 

The Chairman. You decline to yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. No, I don’t; I said I have concluded. If the gentle- 
man wants to make a statement he can be recognized in his own right. 

Mr. MtnRPHY. This time is in the hands, as I understand it, of the 
gentleman from California. 

What I wanted to say was that the paper to which he referred, 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board report from which he read, those very 
same messages are already in evidence in this case in Exhibit No. 2. 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit No. 1, 1 believe. 

Mr. Murpht. Exhibit No. 1. 

Mr. Gearhart. I wanted them at this point. 

Mr. Murpht. I also wanted to make this request before the gentle- 
man concluded his questioning, if he would yield. 

There has been a request made for the log and certain other papers 
from the Boise. According to the newspapers it is in connection with 
whether or not the Boise had sighted the enemy force on the way to 
Pearl Harbor. 

In connection with that I want to make the request that the oflScer 
in charge of the be produced at the time of [.561^ the log- 
ging and that the general officer of the ship who was the informant of 
the ^ntleman from California also be produced so that we might have 
the information first-hand.^ 

The Chairman. Give the name to counsel. 

Mr. Murpht. I don’t know the name, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have already taken steps to get the log of the 
Boise. I don’t know who her commander was, but if he is still alive 
he will be produced. 

Mr. Murpht. I understand the log itself will show certain nota- 
tions, but since the gentleman from California has raised the issue 
I think we ought to have before us the informant, who was an officer 
of the Boise and the officer in con^and of the Boise., so that we might 
give the American people a full picture. 

The Chairman. Will the Navy furnish the committee the name 
of the commander of the Boise f 

Admiral Inglis. The committee has been furnished the names of 
Commander Robertson and Commander Moran. Perhaps the gentle- 
man from California can repeat the name of his informant. I am 
not sure that I know that, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. May I request the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Cliairman, to state the name of the officer who was his informant 
about the Boise incident so that the committee, and the American 
people, might have all the facts? 

\562^ Mr. Gearhart. I will have to obtain the name from my 
files in my office. 

Furthermore, I am not a witness on the stand and I am not subject 
to cross-examination by any member of the committee, unless called 
as a witness. 

If you think that I am going to divulge of my informants you have 
seven or eight guesses coming. Anybody who gives me information 
can rely on the fact that their confidences will be kept. 


* The log was subsequently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 68. 
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The Chaikman. The Chair would simply observe that if members 
of the committee do not wish to be put in the attitude of witnesses 
they oimht not to testify. 

Mr. Gearhart. I hope the Chairman follows his own admonition. 

The Chairman. I have done so up to now and will try to do so in 
the future, Congressman. 

Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions by any member 
of the committee of Admiral Inglis? 

Senator Ferguson. One question. I think Admiral Inglis, when 
I was examining him, wanted to make a statement, and I suggested 
that he wait. I would like to have him make that statement now. I 
don’t want him to feel that he was not [663] allowed to make it. 

The Vice Chairman. I made a note at the time. The Admiral 
indicated that he wanted to make some further statement about the 
“Climb Mt. Niitaka” message. 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted him to have the privilege of making 
any statement for the record that he desired. 

Admiral Inglis. Thank voUj Senator. I have already cleared up 
that point to my own satisfaction. 

Senator Ffeguson. By tlie questioning? 

Admiral Inglis. Yes; just following that question. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. I should like to make one observation in view of the 
colloquy between Congressman Murphy and Congressman Gearhart. 

It does seem to me that if we are going to obtain all the facts, that 
any informant, or any individual who has any knowledge about Pearl 
Harbor, the full committee should know about that individual. The 
name of that individual should be given to counsel in order that he, 
that individual, may be reque.sted to come and testify, and if he does 
not want to testify, and we think his evidence is pertinent and material, 
he should be subpenaed. That is the only way you are going to get 
all of the facts which, as one member of the committee, [66^] I 
want, 

These rumoi'S that are being spread by individuals and are occasion- 
ally used, at least as a portion of the truth, we should be able to get to 
the bottom of those rumors. 

The Congressman from California says that anyone who wants to 
tell him anything will have his confidence, which means that he is not 
going to give to nie committee the name of that individual, and yet we 
are asking, all of us are asking the Navy and the Army witnesses to 
give us the facts completely. 

That is what we want and certainly if any member of the committee 
has the name of an important witness about Pearl Harbor, who hasn’t 
the courage to come before the committee and tell his story, then, it 
seems to me, such information, or statements, should *be seriously 
discounted. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman 

The Chauimain. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. I want to say for the benefit of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois that I intend to exercise a wise discretion in the 
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matter of reTealin^ the names of those who mve me information, and 
if any citizen of this coimtry comes to me and gives me valuable infor- 
mation which will lead me to believe he is a proper witness to be placed 
upon the stand I will call that witness’ name to the attention of the 
[S6S] 'committee and I will keep the confidence of the man who 
tells me of that witness and the testimony that he will give. 

If I am to be deprived of the right, or if any member of the commit- 
tee is to be denied the right of receiving information from people by 
reason of the necessity of revealing their name, that means that you 
have closed the door of investigation in our face. I can’t think of 
any better way of discouraging people from coming forward than to 
announce in advance that any information they convey will result in 
their own subjection to publicity and perhaps to personal embarrass- 
ment. I will Keep their confidence, if it should be kept. 

The Chairman.. Has the Congressman from California concluded ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mcrpht. Chairman 

The Chairman. Just a moment. The Chair wishes to make this 
observation, that the record will show that in order to obtain the full- 
est information from those in the Government services, whether they 
are in the military services or in civilian life, the President issued an 
order lifting any "ban against them coming forward and giving to the 
committee, or to its counsel, or to individual members of the commit- 
tee, any information they had in their possession, or thought they had, 
[SOS'] which had not otherwise been disclosed. 

It has been the understanding, at least it has been my understand- 
ing, that when any such person came forward and gave to the com- 
mittee or its counsel information, that that information would be 
divulged and the name of the informer would be brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee, so that it might determine whether to call such 
person as a witness. 

There was no need for lifting of the ban so far as persons not in the 
Government services are concerned. Not only are they free, but I 
think it is their duty to come forward and give to the committee, or 
any member of the committee, or committee counsel, any information 
that they have that will shed light upon this Pearl Harbor situation. 

In view of the fact that it was understood that any person in the 
Goveminent of the United States, in any capacity, who came forward 
with information to the members of the committee, the member re- 
ceiving such information would make it known to the committee. 
The Chair, of course, has no desire to regulate the attitude of any 
member on that subject. The very object of lifting the ban, so far 
as Government employees was concerned, was so that the committee 
might have all the information. 

[557] Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman * 

ITie Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I might say the only reason I brought up the subject 
is that I understand from reading the papers that the gentleman from 
California was informed by someone of the crew, an oflScer of the 
Boise, as to something relative to the Japanese force having been 
sighted. That is a question now that we have to decide and certainly 
that is pertinent evidence; it is important evidence. 
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If there is an eye-witness in the world, we ought to have him, and 
if the gentleman from California knows of that eye-witness, I think 
he ought to put his name on the record. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. As one member of this committee, down at the tail end, 
the last one, may I suggest that I am interested in getting on with this 
proceeding. Let’s call the witnesses and get the facts. I would like 
to get on with this hearing. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes enthusiastically to confirm and 
commend the gentleman from Wisconsin in that desire. 

Are there any further questions by any member of the committee 
of Admiral Inglis? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. Is there any fiiitlier question any mem- 
ber desires to ask Colonel Thielen ? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. If not, the Chair will — 

Does the admiral wish to make any further statement ? 

Admiral Inglis. I think I can make one statement that may be help- 
ful to the committee. It concerns the Japanese operation order No. 1. 
I just want to clear up one point that might be confusing. 

The copy of this order vmich we have does not specifically direct 
the striking force to attack Pearl Harbor. An examination of the 
document ^lows that an attempt was made by the Japanese to delete 
all reference to the plan for the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Apparently this was done before the document was forwarded by 
the Japanese to the heavy cruiser Nachi^ because the Nachi was not 
allocated to the Pearl Harbor striking force. 

However, apparently, due to an oversight by the Japanese official 
who forwarded this to the Nachi, several brief references to the plan 
for the attack on Pearl Harbor were left in the document as recovered 
from the Nachi. 

That is all I have. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes to thank Admiral Inglis 
[569] and Colonel Thielen on behalf of the committee for tlie 
diligence with which you have carried out the assignment given you, 
in undertaking to bring to the attention of the committee a vivid pic- 
ture of what happened at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and the 
circumstances surrounding it. 

The Chair feels that you are entitled to have it said that you have 
both had a very distinguished career in the armed services of the 
United States. 

I understand that you. Admiral, were appointed to Annapolis, the 
Naval Academy, from the State of Michigam by Congressman Wood- 
ruff, who is still a member of the House of Representative^ and that 
you have had, in service in World War I, and World War II, an out- 
standing record, that you have been cited numerous times, 
decorated for that service. It is a matter about which I know you 
would not speak, but I want to commend your enthusiasm and your 
diligence and commend you for the patriotic service that you nave 
rendered the United States in World War No. I and in World War II. 

To you. Colonel Thielen, I wish to say that the committee thanks 
you. 
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You were appointed, as I understand it, to West Point by com- 
petitive examination from the Anny, and that you have \570] 
also had a distinguished career in the Army and have rendered 
outstanding service in this war, have been decorated and cited a num- 
ber of times for heroic service, evidence of which you bear upon your 
bosom, and on behalf of the committee I wish to thank you and com- 
mend you for the task which you undertook and for what seems to the 
Chair to be a successful accomplishment of that task. 

Admiral Incus. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Thielen. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Who is the next witness, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will first offer in evidence as exhibit 8, the 
material from the Waif Department, which contributed to the sum- 
mary of the Japanese attack. This includes the preliminary mes- 
sage from General MacArthur’s headquarters, dated October 14, the 
follow-up message of October 15, and then the other documents which 
he sent along by air mail, and which have been referred to by the 
witnesses. 

Now, there are many other documents which have been used as the 
basis of this summary of the story of the Japanese attack, and unless 
some members of the committee nave a different view, I would sug- 
gest that instead of being put into the record, and making a big 
printing job, these documents be just held for the use of the committee 
members nere. If you want them in the record, I will offer them. 

[-571} The Chairman. Are they sufficiently numerous that each 
member may have a copy I 

Mr. Mitchell. There is only one copy here. We could have a set 
made of all of them, and if you want them in the record later, we 
can offer them. 

The Chairman. The Chair suggests that for the time being they not 
be printed as a part of the record, but if members of the committee 
desire them individually, they can have them. 

The Vice Chairman. I didn’t quite understand Mr. Mitchell’s 
statement. Are these additional messages, or additional information 
received from General MacArthur? 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 8 I offered, because one of the members of 
the committee requested I do so. It includes everything that came 
from MacArthur. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the same one that all of us were given 
a copy of? 

Mx. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there anything in addition to that? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I thought you were referring to these Japanese 
exhibits. Were those the documents you were referring to? 

[672] Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 8 includes all the documents that 
came from the War Department through General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters on which the Japanese story of the a,ttack is based. 

I offer that separately, because some members of the committee 
requested me to do so. 

If that request had not been made, I would have made the req^uest 
as to all of this material, both Army and Navy, that we not put it in 
the record at present, unless somebody wants it, but have it copied and 
distributed among the members. 
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The committee already has copies of the MacArthur material. 

Senator Brewster. I understood that the request was that the 
MacArthur material should be in the record. I thought you were now 
referring to the other exhibits which offered all or these translated 
Japanese documents, which I think certainly wouldn’t be at all 
necessary to put in the record, but simply have available. 

[S7S] The Vice Chairman. That is just what I am thinkiiig. 

The Chairman. That is right. As the Chair understands it, the 
MacArthur information has already been made part of the record. 

Senator Brewster. Is that correct? 

The Chairman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitchell. I have just offered it as Exhibit 8. That is the 
MacArthur material and I offer it because some members of the com- 
mittee wanted it in. Now, the Navy material, I have not offered that. 

Senator Brewster. Just a minute. I thought that was going in the 
record. 

The Chairman. It is. 

Senator Brewster. He is offering it as an exhibit and it is a part of 
this record and is going to be in the record, is it not ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not according to a lawyer’s point of view. 

The Chairman. Well, the exhibit may or may not be printed in the 
hearings and it is my imderstanding that this exhibit is to be printed 
in the printed record. 

Mr. Mitchell. Maybe the Senator, when he speaks of the record, is 
referring to documents being read in the room and transcribed by the 
reporter. Is that what you nave in mind? 

Senator Brewster. "W^en I referred to the' record I meant [57^] 
to the typed record which wt. are receiving as opposed to any exhibits 
which are, of course, part of tlie record, but are not incorporated in 
the printed records. 

Mr. Mitchell. This exhibit will not be written out at large in the 
reporters’ transcript, but when the record is made up, the whole record, 
the exhibit will appear as a part of the record of tne committee. 

The Chairman. You are speaking now about exhibit 8 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 8. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, the other exhibit that you referred to, 
which you suggested not be printed as a part of the hearing, what is 
that? 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, unless some member of the committee thinks 
it necessary 

The Chairman. What was that exhibit? 

Mr. Mitchell. This was the material, the captured documents, 
statements from captured Japanese war prisoners, that the Navy 
received. 

The Chairman. Is it agreeable then that that be held for the in- 
formation of the committee subject to later action if it is desired to 
have them made a part of the hearing? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I think they should be made part of 
the record for only this reason. The people of America want to know 
all the facts and this hearing is being held for the people of America 
as well as for the committee {.575] and, certainly, these docu- 
ments are such that in order for the ordinary citizen to judge the 
record they ought to be spread on the record for them. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, if the Congressman feels that way I would 
have all the material, both Army and Navy, on which the story of the 
Jap attack has been based, introduced in evidence and I am domg that 
in jBxhibit 8. 

NoWj Senator, do you want this MacArthur material transcribed at 
length in the daily transcript, is that what you want? 

Senator Brewster. That was my undei-standing. You say “at 
length.” It is not, of course, at all at length compared with what we 
have, but this, it seems to me, to be a most excellent summary, com- 
parable, certainly, to the summary which we received. 

The Chairman. Is it the wish of the committee that these exhibits 
referred to, the MacArthur information, and also the J apanese exhibits 
upon which the statement has been based, as has been already detailed 
by Admiral Inglis, be printed now as a part of the daily record of the 
hearing? 

Senator Brewster. As far as I am concerned, I sense counsel’s 
distinction between the MacArthur report and the captured Japanese 
documents. I think that Eepresentative Murphy’s suggestion is that 
it might be well to have those printed as exhibits as well, but I think 
that we may want to [ 576 '] put them in the transcripts as well. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me see if I can settle it this way : 

I offer in evidence as Exhibit 8 all of the material, Army and Navy, 
on which the story of the Jap attack has been formulated here, with 
the understanding that that part of Exhibit 8 which came from 
MacArthur’s headquarters will be copied into the daily transcript 
by the reporter and the Navy material will not, but will be printed 
later on as a part of the exhibits. That is what you want, is it f 

l^nator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. That is agreeable. 

The Chairman. Is that satisfactory? 

Senator Brewster. Now, then, that includes the captured Japanese 
personnel material in the later part of the record, is that correct? 

Mr. Mitchell. The Japanese captured material will not be written 
in the daily typewritten transcript. 

Senator Brewster. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. But it will be attached to the record as an exhibit. 

The Chairman. That is understood then. 

(The documents referred to above were marked “Exhibit No. 8,” 
and in part follow herewith.) 

[577] CONITOKNHAL 

Pabaphbabe or Messaqz Dated 14 Octobeb From MAcAsTnuB’s Headquab'I'kbs 

TO War Department 

Japanese eay many records were burned. However, complete report, with 
chart of task force, now being written and to be sent by air. Preliminary 
information received from the Japanese Navy is as follows: On 5 November 
1941, plan for attack on Pearl Harbor was adopted, and on 1 December 1941 
Cabinet Council decided on commencement of hostilities. Order that hostile 
action should open on 8 December was issued by Imperial General Headquarters 
on 2 December. Navy section of Imperial General Headquarters and Combined 
Fleet Headquarters were involved in discussions and decisions to make attack. 

Commander in Chief Combined Fleet on 25 November ordered task force to 
leave Hitokappu Bay next morning and proceed to 42" North — 170" East by 
afternoon 3 December for complete refueling. Attack force was organized as 
follows: 1st Air Squadron (Kaga and Alagl (Akagi), 2nd Air Squadron (Hlryn 
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and Soryu), 6th Air Squadron (Zulkaku and Shokaku), 3rd Squadron (Hiel and 
Kongo), 8th Squadron (Tone and Chlkuma), 4 destroyer divisions m^ing one 
squadron, 8 transports and 2 submarines. 

Japanese lost 27 aircraft; estimate damage to U. S. Navy at 2 battleships 
{Oklahoma and West Virginia) sunk, [578] 4 battleships and 4 heavy 

cruisers damaged, one transport and one destroyer sunk, and 350 planes burned 
or shot down. 

Intelligence from Hawaii was obtained through (a) American broadcasts from 
Hawaii, (b) reports from Naval Attache in Washington, (c) reconnaissance sub- 
marines in Hawaiian waters just before outbreak of war niul, (d) things heard 
from ships which called at Hawaii mid-November. 

[57P] CONFIDENTIAL 

Pabaphrase ok Messages Dated 15 October 1945 From IMacArthuk’s 
Headquarters to Wab Department 

1. We are continuing local investigation. 

2. As early as possible information available to Allied Technical Intelligence 
Service on Pearl Harbor attack will be forwarded. Material consisting of partial 
coverage from captured documents is already collated, but still on way to 
Tokyo from Manila. Documents on which collation is based have already been 

sent to Washington. 


[580] General Headquarters, 

Supreme Commandeb Fob The Aixied Powers, 

S Aorcatbcr, J9Jf5. 

^G 360.05 (8 Nov 45) GB 

Subject: Additional Data With Reference to Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor. 
To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

(Attention : A. C. of S., G-2) 

1. Reference our communications AG 850.05 (1 November 1945) GB, and 
AG 350.05 ( 26 O ctober 1945) GB, same subject, and In further compliance with 
your radios WX 73711, War Sec. 7 October 1945 and WX 75561, 14 October 1945, 
requesting certain information to be obtained from the Japanese with respect 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, an additional partial report 
is forwarded herewith. 

2. This report contains answers to questions 14-20 Inclusive and to question 
48 of our questionnaire to the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) for the Japanese Army 
and NavTi a copy of which was forwarded as Inch No. 4 to our communication 
of 26 October referred to above. 

For the Supreme Commander : 

/S/ H. W. Allen, 

H. W. Allen, 

Colonel, A. G. D., 

Asst. Adjutant Oenerul. 

1 Incl : Partial Reiiort in Answer to Questionnaire. 

[581] Doc. No. 1668 

Allied Transijitob and Intekprutter Sectiton United Stattis Army Forces, 

Pacific 

Note: Translation of document requested by Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. 
pearl harbor questionnaire 

26 October 1946 

The answers to questions 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 48 of Colonel MUNSCXN^S 
questionnaire of 17 October, the PEARL HARBOR Attack, are contained 
herein. 

Note: Because of the deaths of Commander KANAMOTO, Yoshihira (28 
December 1942), and Commander NAKAJIMA, Minato (6 August 1943), who were 
staff officers in the Intelligence Department of the Naval General Staff, and 
because of the pertinent records have been bunied, these answers are based 
upon the recollections of Commander TACHIBANA, Itaru, who was on duty 
In the Intelligence Department at that time. 
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14. Sources of intelUgenoef 

Such matters as the strength of the UNITED STATES FLEET In the BLAWAII 
arvu. the condition of military installations, the days upon which the. fleet 
moved out of and into port, the location and condition of moorages, waters in 
which maneuvers wei-e held, air patrols, etc. ; were used as basic intelligence 
material. This material was collated by the Intelligence Department of the 
Naval General Staff [582] and used as the basis for the operation plan. 

T!ie primary sources were: 

1. Naval attach^ to the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

2. Public newspapers in the UNITED STATES. 

•T American radio broadcasts (public). 

4. Crews and passengers on ships which put in at HONOLULU. 

r». General information. 

liicl 1 

15. Characteristics of intelligence f 

Emphasis was plac^ on material collected statistically over a number of 
years. 

16. How and from whom wei’e the details on the maps carried by personnel 
ui the air units obtained? 

A. The location of the anchorages shown on the maps was determined on 
the basis of information gathered from the sources mentioned in “14”, beginning 
in the early part of 1041. Information on the condition of the fleet moorages 
in PEARL HARBOR in the early part of November was forwarded to Fleet 
Headquarters. Fleet Headquarters then corrected its Information accordingly. 

B. Information on barracks and other military Installations was compiled 
from the sources listed in “14”. 

C. The general outlines of the approach to OAHU for both the Attack Force 
iind the air units were determined [58J] from information provided by 
the previously named source. Factors taken into consideration in the choice 
were American air patrols, sea patrols, etc. The routes selected were Judged to 
be those upon which there was slight chance of encountering a patrol, merchant 
ships, etc. 

17. In what way did the Attack Force check on information while it was 
underway? 

As information was gathered from the sources mentioned in “14” it was for- 
warded to the Attack Force. 

IS. What role teas played hy agents in HAWAII? 

None. 

111.-20. Photographing of ships in the harhor and opportunities for same. 

Apifiicable facts not available. 

48. What pertinent information was received from merchant ships prior to 
the attack? 

Merchant ships provided fragmentary information on moorages in PEARL 
HARBOR, ship and air unit maneuvers, the names of vessels encountered in 
the HAWAII area, etc. This information was used in the statistical collation 
<»f information mentioned In “14”. 


[.58-J] General Headquaetebs 

Supreme Commandiiib for the Alued Poweils 

AG 350.05 (1 Nov 45) GBu 1 November 19io. 

Subject: Additional Data With Reference to Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor. 
To : Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington, D. O. 

(Attention : A. C. of S., G-2) 

1. Reference our communication AG 350.05 (26 October 1045), GB, same 
subject, and in further compliance with your radios WX 73711, War Sec. 
7 October 1945 and WX 75561, 14 October 1945, requesting certain information 
to be obtained from tlie Japanese with respect to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on 7 December 1941, a partial detailed report Is forwarded herewith. 

2. This report was compiled by the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) for the Im- 
perial Japanese Army and Navy in response to our Qeustionnaire furnished 
the Liaison Committee on 17 October, a copy of which was forwarded as IncL 
No. 4 to our communication of 26 October (referred to above) and includes 
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detailed information in answer to questions 1-13 inclusive, 21-28 inclusive, and 
30-47 inclusive, thereof. 

3. In view of the fact that the Japanese records of this operation have 
been largely destroyed, the bulk of this Information has been obtained by inter- 
rogation of important figures in the Japanese Military and Naval Bstab- [585 ] 
lishmeuts of the time. Sources of such items of information are stated in the 
text. 

4. The Japanese report that answers to questions 14-20 inclusive and ques- 
tion 48 (which concern their sources of military intelligence on which opera- 
tional plans were based) will require further investigation, which is now in 
progress. Documentary evidence required by Question 29 was destroyed at the 
time of surrender; however, elVorts to reconstruct it, at least partially, from 
memory and from fragmentary sources, are being continued. This additional 
information will be forwarded as soon as received and translated. 

Fob the Supbeme Commandeb : 

/s/ H. W. Aixen, 

Colonel, A, G. D., 

Asst, Adjutant General, 

1 Incl : Partial Report in Answer to Questionnaire. 

[585] Doc. 1032 

Allied Tbanslatob and Interpeutteb Section 
United States Abmy Fobces, Pacific 

Note: Translation of a document requested by Colonel MUNSON, Historical 
Investigation Section, G-^, 17 October-!W October 1945. 

REPLY TO A QUESTIONNAIRE CONCERNING PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 

[587] Doc. #1032 DRM/FMO/HDP 

[Pp. J] I. Paragraphs 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 48 (that is, the informa- 
tion therein) are under special investigation and the answers will be forwarded 
later. • 

II. The reply to Paragraphs 29 (concerning orders) will be delayed because 
all the copies of the orders were burned at the time of the surrender. A de- 
tailed report based on the recollections of the people concerned and on frag- 
mentary sources, without the aid of documents which should be available, is in 
preparation. 

[Pp. 2] (Note: The following Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4 are based on the 
recollections of Chief of Operations Section Naval (Jeneral Staff, Capt TOMIOKA, 
Sadatosbi ; member of Operations Section Naval General Staff, Comdr. MIYO, 
Tatsukicbi; Combined Fleet Staff members Capt KUROSHIMA, Kameto, and 
Comdr WAT AN ABE, Yasuji.) 

1. Who conceived and proposed the PEARL HARBOR surprise attackt 

Adm YADilAMOTO, Isoroku, then CinC, Combined Fleet. 

2. When veas this done? 

The first part of January 1941. (CInC YAMMOTO ordered Rear Adm ONISHl, 
Takijiro, at that time Chief of Staff of 11 Air Fleet, to study the operation.) 

3. Was the said action (or similar actions in anticipation of a tear against 
the UNITED STATES) included in JAPAN^S [588] prewar plans? 

No. 

4. If this is so, write the facts shown in the prewar plans. 

(No statement) 

[Pp, S] (Note : The following Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 are based on the recol- 
lections of Adm NAGANO, Osaml, then Chief of the Naval General Staff.) 

5. When was it decided to attack PEARL HARBOR? 

3 Nov. 41. This date was set by the Chief of the Naval General Staff, NAGANO, 
when CinC, Combined Fleet YAMAMOTO came to TOKYO. 

6. Who made the foregoing decision f 

Chief of the Naval General Staff NAGANO. 

7. If the decision v:as made in conference, give time of said conference and 
names of all persons present. 

It was not made in conference. 

4. (Note: The following Paragraphs 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 are based upon the 
recollections of Chief of the Operations Section Naval General Staff, Capt 
TOMIOKA, Sadatosbi, Comdr MIYO, Tatsukichi, a member of the Operation Sec- 
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tional Naval General Staff; and Gapt KXJROSHIMA, Kameto, a member of tbe 
Combined Fleet Staff.) 

8. What important factors were considered in reaching this decision? 

The factors considered were: (1) rendering impotent [585] the 
UNITED STATES PACIFIC Fleet in order to gain time and maintain freedom of 
action in the SOUTH SEAS Operation (including the PHILIPPINE Islands), 
and (2) the defense of our mandated islands. 

9. Who ioere the persons who worked out the details of the actual plant 

Members of Naval General Staff Operations Section, Combined Fleet Operations 

Staff and 1 Air Fleet Operations Staff. 

10. When was the above undertaking stafiedt 

In the first part of September 194L 

11. Who made the final confirmation of this plan when it was completed? 

CinC Combined Fleet YAMAMOTO. 

[Pp. 5] 12. When was the final confirmation of this plan made? 

1 Dec 41. 

13. Who were the people and organizations who knew of this plan? 

(Note: This answer is based on the recollections of the Chief of the Naval 
General Staff, Adm NAGANO, Osami; Chief of the Operations Section Naval 
General Staff, Capt TOMIOKA, Sadatoshi ; and Comdr MIYO, Takkichi, a mem- 
ber of the Operations Section Naval General Staff.) 

Those connected with the Navy are as follows : 

(1) Those who knew the complete plan in advance : 

[555] Chief of the Naval General Staff 

Vice-Chief of the Naval General Staff 

Chief of the Operations Section Naval General Staff 

Members of Operations Section Naval General Staff 

The Commanders in chief, the chiefs of staff and most of the staff members 
of the Combined Fleet Hq and 1 Air Fleet Hq 

(2) Those who knew a part of the plan in advance : 

Chiefs of Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Naval General Staff 

Navy Minister 

Navy Vice-Minister 

Chief of the Bureau of Naval Affairs, Navy Ministry 

Chiefs of Sections 1 and 2, Bureau of Naval Affairs, and some of their 
personnel 

Commander in chief of each fleet of the Combined Fleet, their chiefs of 
staff and some of the staff members. 

(3) Those who knew the general outline of the plan in advance : 

The Emperor. (The Emperor knew of the objective of attacking the main 
strength of the UNITED STATES PACIFIC Fleet with a task force 
after the last ultimatum to the UNITED STATES Government [55i] 
had been delivered.) 

(Note: Any persons other than those connected with the Navy are unknown. 
However, it is certain that none of the Japanese ofiicials who were in the UNITED 
STATES or its possessions, including Ambassador NOMURA, Ambassador 
KURUSU, the Navy and Army officers attached to the embassy in the UNITED 
STATES and the Imperial Clonsul in HONULULU, knew anything about this 
plan in advance.) 

[Pp. 7] (Note: The replies in Paragraphs 21, 22 and 23 are based on the 
recollections of the Chief of the Operations Section Naval General Staff, Capt 
TOMIOKA, Sadatoshi ; Comdr MIYO, Takkichi, a member of the Operations Sec- 
tion Naval General Staff; Combined Fleet Staff members Capt KUROSHIMA, 
Kameto, and Comdr WATANABB, Yasuji; and the commanding officer of the 
AKAGI Air Unit, Comdr FUCHIDA, Mitsuo.) 

21. Write a detailed report on how this plan could have been improved, 

a. The obstacles which were considered and how they were overcome. 

(1) The impossibility of refueling at sea due to rough weather was considered. 
To overcome this difficulty, the ships with a limited cruising range were deck- 
loaded with drums of heavy oil, and heavy oil was stowed in open spaces inside 
the ship. In the eventuality that there were no opportunity to refuel at sea, 
all the ships except the [552] destroyers had a cruising radius extending 
to approximately E. Long. 160®. In the event the destroyers were unable to 
refuel there was a plan to have them separate and return. In actual fact, how- 
ever, the sea was comparatively calm and the scheduled refueling was possible. 


79716 — 46— pt, 1 18 
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(2) It was decided that a torpedo attack against anchored ships was the 
most effective method or putting the main strength of the UNITED STATES 
PACIFIC Fleet in the HAWAII area out of action for a considerably long period 
of time. Hence, the following two obstacles were considered : 

(a) The fact that PEARL HARBOR is narrow and shallow. 

(b) The fact that PEARL ELARBOR was probably equipped with torpedo neta 

(c) In regard to point (a), it was planned to attach stabilizers to the torpe- 
does and launch them from an extremely low altitude. 

(d) In regard to point (b), since success could not be counted on, a bombing 
attack was also employed. 

b. Were local decisions made and, if so, hy whom? There were none. 

c. How were the units and commanding offloers who were to participate se- 
lected (surface forces and air forces)? 

[Pp. S] Air forces: The basic unit was organized by attaching the flight 
personnel of Car Div 4 (RYU JO and RYUHO) to CJar [5PJ] Dlv 1 
(AKAGI, KAGA) and Car Div 2 (SORYU and HIRYU), which were at that time 
the most highly trained units in the combined Fleet Car Div 6, because it had 
Just been organized, was supplemented by highly trained flight personnel from 
every unit in JAPAN, and, by further concentrated training, it was planned to 
bring them to peak eflSclency. 

Surface forces : As far as possible, vessels with a long cruising range were 
selected. Persons of ability were selected for commanding officers. 

d. What were the reasons for the actual course selected? 

Three courses were considered for the HAWAII Operation. The northern 
course which was actually used, a central course which headed east following 
along the HAWAII Archipelago, and a southern route passing through the 
MARSHALL Islands and approaching from the south. On the northern route, 
although it was far from the enemy patrol screen of land-based airplanes and 
there was little chance of meeting commercial vessels, the influences of weather 
and topography were strong. Refueling at sea and navigation were difficult 
On the central and southern routes the advantages and disad- [Pp. id] 
vantages are generally just the opposite to those of the above-mentioned route. 
Although it may be assumed that these routes would be preferable for purposes 
of refueling at sea, the chances of being discovered by patrol planes were great 
because the routes near WAKE, MIDWAY, PALMYRA, JOHNSTON 
Islands, etc. Consequently, it could hardly be expected that a surprise attack 
could be made. 

The ability to refuel and a surprise attack were the keys to this operation. 
If either of them failed the execution of the operation would have been impossible. 
However, the refueling problem could be overcome by training. On the other 
hand, a surprise attack under all circumstances could not be assured by our own 
strength. Therefore, the northern route was selected. 

e. What preparations were made for the prevention of discovery en route? 

(1) By electing the route so as to pass between MIDWAY and the ALEU- 
TIANS, we would pass outside the patrol zones of the patrol planes. 

(2) Screening destroyers were sent ahead in the path of the fleet and in the 
event any vessels were encountered, the main body of the fleet would make a 
severe change of course and endeavor to avoid detection. 

[Pp. ii] (3) Complete radio silence was carried out 

f. In the event of being discovered what countermeasures would have been 
taken? 

The day of the attack was designated as X-day. 

If discovered prior to X-2 Day, we would have returned without executing the 
air attack. In the event of being discovered on X-1 Day, the question of whether 
to make an [595] attack or to return would have been decided in accord- 
ance with the local conditions. 

g. W"hat means of deception were taken so as to direct the attention of the 
UNITED STATES elsewhere? 

The Main Force in the INLAND SEA Area and the land-based air units in 
the KTYUSHU Area carried on deceptive communications, and deceptive measures 
were taken to indicate that the Task Force was still in training in the KYUSHU 
Area. 

h. If the attack had failed, what countermeasures would have been taken? 

In order to bring in the Task Force it was planned to send the Main Force in 

the INLAND SEA out to the PACIFIC Ocean. 
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[Pp, 12} 22L State reasons for and partictUara of the aelection of the date 

of 7 December. 

(1) The Imperial Headquarters Navy Section generally acknowledged 8 De- 
cember (JAPAN time) to be suitable from an operational standpoint and made 
the decision in cooperation with the leaders of the Combined Fleet. 

(2) For a dawn attack in the HAWAII Area in December, the tenth would 
have been suitable from the standpoint of the dark of the moon. However, since 
It was expected that the UNITED STATES PACIFIC Fleet, in accordance with 
its habits during maneuvers, would enter the harbor on Friday [5P6»] and 
leave on Monday, the eighth was decided on so as to hit between these days. 

[Pp. 13} 23. How was the time for the attack selected and for what reasonst 

In order to assure the success of the attack and still avoid a night attack, the 
takeoff time of the airplanes was set as near to dawn as possible. The attack 
time was set at 0330 hours (JAPAN time). (Sunrise that day was at 0230 
hoars.) 

[598] [Pp. 15} (2) Air Strength: (a) Heconnaissance Unit. 


Type 

Type of airplanes 

Number 

of 

airplanes 

Ships on which based 

Duty 

AlrpIsDes for recon- 
n&fssance Just be- 
fore the attack. 

Type Zero Reconnais- 
sanoe Seaplanes. 

3 

/TONE (1) 

Reoonnaissanoe of 
PEARL HARBOR 
- and LAHAINA An- 
chorage Just before 
, the attack. 

\CHIKUMA (1) 


Seerch-patrol planes.. 

Type 05 Reconnais- 
sauce Seaplanes. 

4 

fHlEl (1) 

JkIRISHIMA (1) 

1 Patrolling waters 

1 around OAHU. 

ICHIKUMA (1) 



1501} [Pp. IS} 25. During this operation were any of the fleet units or 
air forces diverted to attack secondary targets f 

(Note: These answers are based on the recollections and inquiries of Comdr. 
FUCHIDA, Mitsuo, who was in command of the AKAGI Air Unit at that time.) 

(1) The MIDWAY Neutralization Unit (AKEBONO, USHIO) left TOKYO 
Bay about 1 December, arrived at MIDWAY during the night of 8 December, 
bombarded the air base, and returned to the western part of the INLAND Sea. 
The SHIRIYA moved with this unit and served as a supply ship. 

(2) On 16 December, while proceeding back from HAWAII, two aircraft car- 
riers (ZUIKAKU, SHOKAKU), two cruisers (TONE, CHIKUMA), and two 
destroyers (TANIKAZB, URAKA2^) were diverted to WAKE Island. They 
were sent by Combined Fleet orders to support the WAKE Invasion Operation. 

[Pp. 19} 26. (Notb: These answers are based on the recollections and in- 

quiries of Comdr. FUCHIDA, Mitsuo, who was in command of AKAGI Air Unit at 
that time.) 

a. Explain the plans of action and the reasoning therein, for the air attack, 
giving the number and type of airplanes used against each target. 

(1) First Attack. 

(a) Horizontal Bombing Unit (50 Type 97 Carrier Attack Planes). 

Target : Battleships. 

[502} Reasoning : 

(1) It was presumed that the American battleships could be effectively 
cripped by 800-kg armor piercing bombs, dropped from an altitude of 3,000 
meters or more. 

(2) Horizontal bombing is relatively inaccurate, however, it was esti- 
mated that, with the degree of training the bombing unit had, an 80% ratio’ 
of hits could be expected against stationary battleships if formations of five 
airplanes were employed from an altitude of 3,000 meters or more. Therefore, 
it was concluded that about four battleships could be effectively crippled 
with 10 formations of bombera 
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(5) Because of the accuracy of torpedo attacks, we desired to use as many 
of them as possible, however, both bombing attacks and torpedo attacks 
were used for the following reasons : 

(a) If torpedo nets were layed, the attack would otherwise be 
unsuccessful. 

(b) Launching tori>edoes into shallow water such as that in 
PEARL HARBOR requires special techniqua 

(c) Ordinarily, ships w.ere moored in pairs [ffM] abreast 
each other. Consequently, bombing attacks were the only effective 
method against the inside ships. 

b. Torpedo Bombing Unit (40 Type 97* Carrier Attack Planes). 

Target : Battleships and aircraft carriers. 

Reasoning; 

Torpedo bombing is very accurate. Therefore, the pilots most skillful at 
shallow water torpedo bombing were selected and an attempt made to put 
as many battleships and carriers temporarily out of action due to underwater 
damage as the conditions previously related in “(c)” would permit. (Be- 
cause the carriers were not at their anchorages on the day of the attack, the 
airplanes concentrated on the battleships.) 

c. Dive Bombing Unit (54 Type 99 Carrier Bombers) . 

Target: Air bases. 

15 Attack Unit (27 airplanes) — ^Hangars and grounded airplanes at FORD 
Island. 

16 Attack Unit (27 airplanes) — ^Hangars and grounded airplanes at 
WHEELER. 

Reasoning : 

(1) Since the primary objective of this attack was to put the UNITED 
STATES PACIFIC Fleet [ 6 O 4 ] temporarily out of action, the attack 
was directed at the battleships and carriers. However, fighter plane bases 
were attacked first because it was necessary to prevent a counterattack by 
American fighter planes against our main attack units — the horizontal boml^ 
ing and torpedo bombing units. 

(2) It had been concluded that WHEELER Field was a UNITED STATBIS 
Army fighter plane base and that carrier planes from the UNITED STATES 
PACIFIC Fleet were usually kept at FORD Island. 

d. Fighter striking Unit (45 Type Zero Carrier Fighters). 

Targets: Airborne airplanes, grounded airplanes. 

2 Fighter Striking Unit — FORD Island and HICKHAM. 

4 Fighter Striking Unit— WHEELER and BARBERS POINT. 

6 Fighter Striking Unit — ^KANEOHE. 

Reasoning: 

(1) At the beginning of the attack the fighter striking unit was to main- 
tain a single formation and patrol over OAHU, attacking any enemy fighter 
planes which got into the air. 

(2) If no fighter opposition were met In the air, the unit was to 
split up as indicated above and attack grounded airplanes on the varrlous 
airfields on OAHU, thereby preventing a counterattack. 

(2) Second Attack. 

(a) Horizontal Bombing Unit (54 Type 97 Carrier Attack Planes). 

Target : Air bases. 

6 Attack Unit — Hangars and grounded airplanes at HICKHAM. 

6 Attack Unit — Hangars and grounded airplanes at KANEOHE, FORD 
Island and BARBFIRS POINT. 

Reasoning : 

By putting the American airplanes on OAHU temporarily out of action, a 
counterattack against the Task Force could be prevented. 

(b) Dive Bombing Unit (81 Type 99 Carrier Bombers). 

Target : Aircraft carriers and cruisers. 

Reasoning : 

[SOS] (1) Although the 259-kg. bombs which the airplanes were able 
to carry could not pierce the armor of the ba ttleships, it was estimated that 
they would be effective against the UNITED STATES cruisers and carriers 
of that time. 

(2) It was estimated that there were then four or five American carriers 
operating in the HAWAII Area. They were the targets of this dive bombing 
unit. (Since the aircraft carriers were not at their anchorages on the day of 
the attack, most of the blows were directed against battleships.) 
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(c) Fighter Striking Unit (86 Type Zero Fighters). 

Targets: Airborne airplanes, grounded airplanes. 

2 Fighter Striking Unit — FORD Island and HICBIHAM. 

4 Fighter Striking Unit— WHEELER and KANEOHE. 

Reasoning : 

Same as stated previously. 

b. Explain the courses, and the reasoning therein, which the air units followed 
from the aircraft carriers to the targets. 

[6d7] Both the First and Second Attack Units proceeded directly from the 
carriers at OAHU. They flew at an altitude of 3,000 meters. (Dense clouds hung 
at about 2,000 meters that day, so the airplanes flew above them.) 

The positions of the carrier groups were as follows : 

(1) The airplanes in the First Attack Unit took off at 0130 hours. The 
carriers were 230 nautical miles bearing 0® from the western tip of LANAI 
Island. 

( 2) The airplanes in the Second Attack Unit took off at 0245 hours. The 
carriers were 200 nautical miles bearing 0® from the western tip of LANAI 
Island. 

[pp 26] The movements of the airplanes after they came in sight of OAHU is 

shown in the appended sketch. 

c. Give the times at which each unit attacked its target. 

First Attack Unit : 

Dive Bombing Unit — ^WHEELER Field — 0325 hours. 

Torpedo Attack Unit — Battleships at FORD Island Anchorage — 0327 hours. 
Horizontal Bombing Unit — Same as above — 0235 hours. 

Fighter Striking Unit — Began ground straflng — 0330 hours. 

1608J Second Attack Unit. 

All three units — Dive Bombing Unit, Horizontal Bombing Unit and Fighter 
Striking Unit — attacked their targets about 0430 hours. However, details 
are not available because the Commanding Officer of the Second Attack Unit« 
Lt Comdr SHIMAZAEI, was killed in combat in January 1045. 

(Note: The times at which the attacks started have been indicated. Both 
First Attack and the Second Attack continued for 30 minutes to an hour). 

[pp 27] d. What courses did the airplanes follow on their flight back to the 
carriers? Why were these courses chosen? 

A rendezvous was made with the Fighter Striking Unit 20 nautical miles bear- 
ing 340® from KABNA* Point From there all units proceeded directly back to 
the carriers. 

Because of the flying time involved, no thought was given to withdrawing on 
courses de.signed to deceive possible opposition. 

[pp 29] 27. How toere midget submarines used? 

(Note: This reply is based on the recollections of Rear Adm MITO, Hisashl, 
Chief of Staff, 6 Fleet at that time.) 

a. Reasons for use : 

To cause the greatest possible damage to the enemy through co-operation in 
the assault by the air forces. 

[609] b. How many were used? 

Five. 

c. Were they expected to return? 

While the probability that they would be able to return was very small, it was 
not thought to be wholly impossible. All midget submarine personnel, however, 
were prepared for death and none expected to return alive. (They were pre- 
cursors of the KAMIKAZE Attack Units.) 

d. Did any return? 

None were recovered, though all possible recovering measures were exhausted- 

e Give a detailed report and criticism on the effectiveness of this weapon. 

[pp 30] The submarines which were on patrol duty outside the entrance 
to PEARL HARBOR witnessed a great explosion within the harbor at 1631 hours 
8 December (2101 hours, 7 December, HAWAII time). A radio report on the 
success of the attack was received from one of the midget submarines at 1811 
hours the same day (0041 hours, 8 December, HAWAII time). 

It was impossible to determine the total damage inflicted since there were 
no further detailed reports. This report did not confirm the daylight attack on 
8 December; but it was verified that the night attack on the same 

day had been carried out, and it was inferred that great damage was caused to 
one or more large war vessels. 
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[pp 31] 28. Was this a welUeUihorated plan or one developed for the enter* 

gencyt 

(Note: This reply Is based on the recollections of capt TOMIOKA^ Sadatoshi, 
Chief of Operations Section, Naval General Staff, and of Gomdr FUCHIDA* 
Mitsuo, Commanding Officer of AKAGI Air Unit at that time.) 

a. Had the UNITED STATES made concessions would the plan have been dis- 
carded or modified? 

(TOMIOKA) It would have been discarded. 

b. If the American fleet had been at sea, how would the plan have been 
modified? 

(Replies by FUCHIDA :) 

(1) Had the American fleet sought to intercept our Task Force or had 
there been a significant threat to the attack as planned, we would have coun- 
terattacked. 

(2) Had the American fleet left port we would have scouted an area of 
about 300 miles around OAHU and were prepared to attack. If the American 
fleet could not be located, we were to withdraw. 

[pp 32] (Note: The following replies. Paragraphs 30-38, are based on the 
recollections of Comdr. FUCHIDA, Mitsuo, [dii] Commanding Officer of 
AKAGI Air Unit at the time of the attack.) 

50. When did the Task Force begin to form? 

The various forces were to leave the several areas where they might be on or 
about 15 November, to proceed as single vessels or in small formations and to 
rendezvous in TANKAPPU-WAN by 22 November. 

51. Where was the rendezvous? 

TANKAPPU-WAN. 

52. When did the Task Force get underway on its mission? 

It sailed from TANKAPPU-WAN at 0600 hours 26 November. 

55. Was there any provision to receive word of a settlement while this Task 
Force was underway? What steps would have been taken if a compromise had 
been reached? 

Depending on orders, the Task Force would have returned to TANKAPPU- 
WAN, HOKKAIDO, or to MUTSU-KAIWAN. 

S4. Did everything proceed according to plan? 

Yes. 

[pp 33] S5. If it had not done so, what changes or mishaps might have arisen 

and why? 

(No statement) 

56. Was the Task Force sighted or attacked while underway? 

No. 

37. Was any shipping, other than Japanese, seen while underway? 

[6J2] t^one. 

38. If any such shipping had been encountered, what measures would have been 
taken? 

(No statement.) 

[613] [pp. 34] 39. Why ivas the air assault not continued, and why was 

it not followed up by surface units or by a landing? 

(Note: This reply is based on the recollections of Comdr FUCHIDA, Mitsuo, 
Commanding Officer of AKAGI Air Unit at the time of the attack.) 

(1) The object of this attack was to destroy the capital strength of the 
UNTED STATES PACIFIC Fleet and to delay any attack which it might 
make across the PACIFIC. Hence this objective could be accomplished by 
air attack alone. Furthermore, since the whereabouts of the American 
task forces were unknown, and since the chances of scouting them were 
small, in face of a possible counterattack in co-operation with the GOodd 
rencMiining HAWAII-based large airplanes, the advantages of a quick with- 
drawal were apparent. Consequently, no naval assault was undertaken. 

(2) No landing operation was planned because it would have been impos- 
sible to make preparations for such a landing in less than a month after 
the opening of hostilities, and because it was recognized that the problems 
of speed and of supplies for an accompanying convoy would have made It 
unlikely that the initial attack could have been accomplished without 
detection, 

[pp 35] (Note: The following paragraphs, 40, 41 and 42 are based on the 
recollections and inquiries of Comdr. FUCHIDA, [61^] Mitsuo, Command- 
ing Officer of AKAGI Unit at that time.) 
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40. What damage did tbe Japanese reoelye? 


In the First Attack: 

Fighter planes 3 

Dive bombers 1 

Torpedo bombers 5 ’ 


Total 9 

In the Second Attack: 

Fighter planes 6 

Dive bombers 14 


Total 


20 


Grand total 29 

41. What was the estimated damage to American forces? 

(1) Naval vessels: 

Sunk : 4 battleships 

1 cruiser 

2 tankers 

[pp 36] Heavily damaged : 4 battleships 

Lightly damaged: 1 battleship 

(2) Airplanes 

Shot down : Approximately 10 Airplanes. 

Burned or destroyed on the ground: Approximately 250 airplanes. 

Total : Approximately 260 airplanes. 

[6i5] It is impossible to determine how many others, presumably a con- 
siderable number were de.stroyed in the hangars. 

42. How was the damage inflicted on the Americans determined? 

(1) From rei)orts of flight personnel upon their return. 

(2) From studies of photographs taken by flight personnel. 

(Note: No reconnaissance planes were used to assess the results immediately 
after the attack, but one element of flghter planes w'as ordered, after com- 
pleting its mission, to fly as low as possible to observe the results.) 

[Pp 37] 43. Were any of the air, submarine or surface units employed 

in additional attacks on HAWAII or in reconnaissance immediately after the 
main attack? 

(Note: The following paragraph is based on the recollections of Comdr 
FUCHIDA, Mitsuo, at that time Commanding Ofllcer of AKAGI Air Unit, and 
of Rear Adm MlTO, Hisashi, Chief of Staff, 6 Fleet.) 

Apart from reconnaissance by submarines stationed at the mouth of PEARL 
HARBOR on the eve of the day of the attack, none engaged in follow-up 
attacks or in reconnaissance. 

[6/6] [Pp 38] (Note : The replies in paragraphs 45, 46 and 47 are based 
on the recollections of Rear Adm MITO, Hisashi, Cliief of Sta^ 6 Fleet, at the time 
of the attack.) 

45. Were any submarines operating in Hawaiian waters prior to the attack 
on PEARL HARBOR: 

Submarines were stationed on lookout duty in Hawaiian waters, the day 
before the Task Force strike, on the evening of 7 December. They were 
ordered not to attack until the Task Force strike was verifled. 

46a. If there were, where were these submarines based? 

Most of the submarines departed from JAPAN for a rendezvous at KWAJA- 
LEIN, to proceed thence to HAWAII, A few, which were delayed in leaving 
JAPAN, changed course and proceeded directly to HAWAII. 

b. What were their operation orders? 

The orders given to the submarines were as follows : Part' were to proceed 
with the Task Force, screening it as it proceeded toward HAWAII; the ma- 
jority of the submarines were to take up lookout stations In Hawaiian waters 
by the evening of [pp 39] 7 December, while the midget submarines 

were to scout and reconnolter a possible attack by the enemy fleet as well as 
strike into PEARL HARBOR. 

At the same time, they were given strict [6i7] orders not to attack until 
the Task Force strike had been verifled. 

c. Were reports made during and after the attack? 
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When the Task Force and the midget submarine strikes were completed, the 
midget submarines reported as follows : 

(1) Report of the attack as observed by a midget submarine on the night 
of December 8. 

(2) A midget submarine radioed the same night ''Surprise attack 
succeds”. 

(3) A report on the departure of midget submarmies and that it was 
impossible to recover their personnel though all recovery measures had been 
tried. 

d. What damage was sustained by the submarines? 

One submarine was detected and depth-charged by patrol vessels near the 
entrance [pp. 40] to PEARL HARBOR. Though it ran afoul of the 
antisubmarine net, it extricated Itself, after some damage, and returned safely. 
Apart from this case there was one other submarine lost off PEARL HARBOR; 
the time and place of its sinking are unknown. 

47. How long did the submarines remain in Hawaiian waters? 

The submarines continued operations in the vicinity of ELAWAII from 
8 December, the day of the [dI8] attack, until early January of the fol- 
lowing year. During this time, most of the submarines proceeded to the west 
coast of the UNITED STATES to destroy shipping, and part of the submarines 
returned to JAPAN. Only a small number remained in the Hawaiian area for the 
maximum length of time. 

[dIP] Genesal ELeadquabtebs 

SuPBEME Commander of tbe. Atxikd Powers 

AG 350.05 (26 Oct 45) GB. 26 October 1945, 

Subject: Additional data with reference to Japanese Attack on Pearl Harbor. 
To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

(Attn: A. C. of S., C-2) 

1. Compliance with your radios WX 73711, War Sec, 7 October 1945, and WX 
75.561, 14 October 1945, requesting certain information to be obtained from the 
Japanese with respect to the attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, the 
attached doouments. Inclosiires Nos. 1. 2, 3, and 5. are forwarded in amplifica- 
tion of preliminary report contained in our radio CAX 63287, 13 October 1945. 

2. Investigation is being continued through the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) 
for the Imperial Japanese Army and Navy. A copy of a questionnaire which 
has been furnished the Liaison Committe in order to guide their efforts into 
the most productive channels and to insure the most complete coverage pos- 
sible is attached hereto as Inclosure No. 4. A further report will be submitted 
as soon as answers to the questionnaires are received and translated. 

Fob the supreme commander: 

/s/ H. W. Allen. 

Colonel, A. O. D. 

Ans't Adjutant General. 

[620] oincls: 

Incl 1 — Report, Liaison Committee, 8 Oct 45. 

Incl 2 — Report, Liaison Committee, 10 Oct 45. 

Incl 3 — Report, Liaison Committee, 11 Oct 45. 

Incl 4 — Questionnaire to Liaison CJommittee. 

Incl 5 — ^Map, routes of Jap Fleet. 


[621] Liaison 0)M1£ittve (Tokyo) fob the Imperial Japanese Abmy and 

Navy 


8 October 1945, 

N. D. No. 108 

To: Colonel F. P. Munson, USA. 

G-2, GHQ of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 


We forward herewith a general survey concerning the attack on Hawaii which 
has been hastily prepared in accordance with your oral Instruction to Com- 
mander Yamaguchi, I. J. N. of the Liaison Committee (Tokyo) for the Imperial 
Japanese Army and Navy, 1,000 hours 8 October 1945. 

K. Nakamuba, 

Bear Admiral, /. /. N,, 
Representing the I. J. Minister of the Navy. 


(Incl. #1) 
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[638f J Oeneral Survey of the Attack on Hauxiii Prepared in Accordance uAth 

Oral Instructions by Col, Munson to Commander Yamaguchi of the Liaison 
Committee for the Imperial Army and Navy, 

L Operation Orders 

A) Orders of the Imperial General Headquarters 

(1) Imperial Naval Order 

(a) (Issued 1 December) 

Japan, under the necessity of her self-preservation and 
self-defense, has reached a decision to declare war on the 
United States of America, British Empire and the Nether- 
lands. Time to start an action will be given later. 

(2) The Instruction by the Chief of the Naval General staff under 
the Authority delegated to him by the Imperial Naval Order. 
(Later abridged: Naval General Staff Instruction). 

(a) (Issued 1 December) 

The Commander-in-Chief of the CJombined Fleet shall, 
at the start of war, direct his attack on the enemy fleet 
in the Hawaiian Area to reduce it to impotency, using the 
First Air Fleet as the nucleus of the attack force. 

(3) Imperial Naval Order 

(a) (Issued 2 December) 

The hostile actions against the United States of 
America, the British Empire and the Netherlands shall be 
commenced on December 8. 

(4) Naval General Staff Instruction 

(a) (Issued 2 December) 

. ^ar in mind that, should it appear certain that the Jap- 

anese-American negotiations will reach an amicable settle- 
ment prior to the commencement of hostile action, all the 
forces of the Combined Fleet are to be ordered to reassemble 
and return to their bases. 

B) Orders of the Headquarters of the Headquarters of the Combined Fleet 
and other Headquarters. 

The subject matters are being investigated through memners connected with 
the said forces of that period. 

II. Means used to gain intelligence from Hawaii and other sources. 

(1) Reports of Naval Attache in Washington D. C. (Announce- 
ments by American Authorities and Press reports were the sole source.) 

(2) Hearings of ships which called at Hawaiian ports in mid- 
November. 

(3) Through submarines on reconnaissance duty in Hawaiian waters 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 

[62i] (4) Radio Broadcasts from Hawaii. 

III. Organization of Attacking Force 
First Air Squadron (Akagi and Kaga) 

Second Air ^uadron (Soryu and Hiryu) 

Fifth Air Squadron (Shokaku and Zuikaku 
Third Squadron (Kongo and Hiei) 

Eighth ^uadron (Tone and Chikuma) 

First Destroyer Squadron (Abukuma, 6th Destroyer Division, 17th De- 
stroyer Division, 21st Destroyer Division and 27th Destroyer Division. ) 
Supply Force (8 Transports) 

Submarine Force (2 Submarines) 

IV. Movement of Attacking Force (See attached Map) 

V. Estimated Damage Inflicted on American Navy. 

Sunk — 2 Battleshii)s (West Virginia and Oklahoma), 1 Destroyer, 1 Trans- 
port. 

Seriously Damaged — 4 Battleships, 4 Heavy Cruisers. 

Aircraft shot down or burned — over 350 

VI. Losses of Japanese Navy 
Failed to Return — 27 aircrafts. 

N. B. As this report hastily prepared based on the combined memory of those 
who were connected with the event, certain corrections will be exx)ected to be 
made. 
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[^] Liaison Commxtxeb (Tokyo) fos the Ihpebiai. Japanese Abut and 

Navy 


10 October 1945. 

N. D. No. 123. 

To: Asst. Chief of Staff, Q-2, General Headquarters of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers. 

Re: N. D. No. 108, 8 October 1945. 

Subject: Additions to the Answers already given to the questions regarding the 
Attack on Hawaii. 

1. Additional operational orders: 

(a) Units of the attacking forces assembled in Hitokappu Bay (Etorofu-Jima), 
by order of the Comma nder-in-Chief of the Combined Fleet. 

N. B. — About 14 November the Commander-in-Chief of the Combined Fleet is- 
sued the above order because he recognized Hitokuppu Bay as the most suitable 
place for enabling ihe attacking force to meet any new development in the situa- 
tion, as well as to keep its location and movements secret. 

(b) The attacking forces left Hitokuppu Bay by order of the Imperial General 
Headquarters. 

N. B. — Around 21 November the situation had seemed to be approaching to a 
stage where commencement of hostilities would be inevitable. The 

Navy Section of the Imperial General Headquarters, therefore, Issued the follow- 
ing order (Imperial Naval Order) to the Comma nder-in-Chief of the Combined 
Fleet: *The Conimander-in-Chief of the Combined Fleet shall order necessary 
forces to advance to the area in which they are to wait in readiness and shaU 
station them in such positions that, in the event of the situation becoming such 
that commencement of hostilities be inevitable, they will be able to meet such 
situation promptly.*' 

But as the Japanese Government had sent Ambassador Kurusu to the United 
States by that time and was doing its utmost to bring the Japanese-American 
negotiations to an amicable settlement, an instruction bad already been issued 
by the Chief of the Naval General Staff to the effect that the attacking forces 
were to return and re-a.ssemble in the event of the negotiations with the United 
States proving successful. 

2. Information regarding the departure from Hitokappu Bay of the force, of 
which the nucleus was the First Air Squadron, was given to no one outside of 
the Japanese Navy. 

Even within the Navy, the only ones who knew of the above fact were in 
addition to the attacking force itself, the leading officers of the Navy Section of 
the Imperial General Staff and of the Combined Fleet Headquarters and [627] 
a certain restricted number of officers intimately concerned with the fleet 
operation. 

3. “Radio broadcasts from Hawaii” which we have mentioned as one source 
of information were the broadcasts made to the general public. 

K. Nakamura, 

Rear Admiral, /. J. N., 
^presenting the /. J, Minister of the Navy. 

[d28 ] Liaison Committee (Tokyo) fob the Imperial Japanese Abmy and 

Navy 


N. D. No. 130. 


11 October 1945. 


To: The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 General Headquarters of the Supreme 
(Commander for the Allied Powers. 

In compliance with your letter delivered on 11 October, we forward hereby our 
report as follows: 

1. Order to the attacking force to assemble at Hitokappu Bay. 

The following order was Issued by the Commander-in-Chief of the Combined 
Fleet on 7 November; 

“The Task Force, keeping its movement strictly secret, shall assemble in Hito- 
kappu Bay by 22 November for re-fueling”. 

2. Order giving the details of the mission of the attacking forces. 

The following order was issued by the Commander-in-Chief of the Combined 
Fleet on 25 November: 

(a) “The Task Force, keeping its movement strictly secret and maintaining 
dose guard against submarines and [629] aircraft, shall advance Into 
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Hawaiian waters, and upon the yery o];)ening of hostilities shall attack the main 
force of the U. S. Fleet in Hawaii and deal it a mortal blow. The first airnraid is 
planned for the dawn of X day (exact date to be given by later order). 

“Upon completion of the air-raid, the Task Force, keeping close co-ordination 
and guarding against the enemy’s counter-attack, shall speedily leave the enemy 
waters and then return to Japan*'. 

(b) “Should the negotiations with the United States prove successful, the 
Task Force shall hold itself in readiness forthwith to return and re-assemble*’. 

8. Order directing the attacking force to proceed on its mission : 

The following order was issued by the Commander-in-Ghlef of the Combined 
Bleet on 25 November : 

‘•The Task Force, keeping its movement strictly secret, shall leave Hitokappu 
Bay on the morning of 26 November and advance to 42® N 170® E (standing-by 
position) on the afternoon of 3 December and speedily complete refuelling”, 

4. Exact time when the attack on Hawaii was decided upon. 

(a) By way of preparation for the opening of hostilities, the plan of naval 
operations against the [6S0'\ United States, Great Britain and Netherlands 
(including the plan for the attack on Pearl Harbor) was adopted on 5 November. 

(b) Commencement of hostilities was decided upon by Cabinet Ck)uncil on I 
December. 

(c) On 2 December the Imperial General Headquarters issued an order that 
hostile action was to be opened on 8 December. 

5. The following agencies of the Imperial Japanese Government were con- 
cerned in the discussions and decisions to execute the attack on Pearl Harbor: 

The Na \7 Section of the Imperial General Headquarters and the Headquarters 
of the Combined Fleet. 

N. B. — Since this report Is based on the combined memory of those who were 
connected with the matter, it is possible that some revisions may have to be made 
as a result of further investigation. 

K. Nakamfea. 

Rear Admiral, UN, 

, Representing the 7. J. Minister of the Navy. 


1651} QXTESnONNAIBB 

17 October 45. 

To be answered completely. Answers to be substantiated by copies of all 
plans, orders, maps, photos, reports, and other official documents available. 
In case a question is answered from memory, so state, giving name, rank, and 
official position. 

1. Who first thought of or proposed a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

(Give names or agencies, e. g. Admiral General Staff, Naval 

General Staff, War Ministry, etc.) 

2. When? 

(Give date or approximate date as accurately as possible, e. g. August 1940, 
Spring of 1941, year 1922 — any time such a proposal first was considered either 
for actual use or In strategic planning, study, or discussion.) 

8. Was this maneuver or any similar maneuver included in pre-war Japanese 
plans for possible use In event of war with U. S.? 

4. If so. describe it as given In these pre-war plans. 

(State objectives, forces to be employed, routes of approach, what you expected 
to accomplish, etc.) 

6. When was the decision made to actually attack Pearl Harbor. 

(Give dates as accurately as posdsible, e. g. 1 September [dJ2] 1941, 

Spring of 1941.) 

6. Who made this decision? (a g. War Ministry, diief of Staff, War Minis- 
try, or some combination of persons or agencies.) 

7. If this decision was made In a conference give date (or approximate 
date) of that conference and the names of all known persons attending. 

8. What factors were con.sldered In arriving at this decision? 

(e. g. Desire to cripple Pacific Fleet so ns to gain freedom of action against 
P. I.?: Destroy U. S. main Pacific base?; Gain time for P. I. campaign? Protect 
mandated Islands? or what? (Incl #4) 

9. Who worked up the details of the plan as it was actually executed? 

(e. g. Planning Section, General Staff? Naval Staff? Individuals?) Note: 
When I say Plan, I differentiate between plans or staff studies and the actual 
orders issued to put the plan in effect. 
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10. When did this work begin? 

11. When the plan was completed who finally approved it? 

12. VS^en was the plan finally approved? 

13. What persons and agencies knew about this plan? 

(e. g. the Emperor, the War Ministry, the Central Staff, [533] the Naval 

Staff, the Cabinet, The consul at Honolulu, Military Attaches to 

The Ambassador at Washington, Kurusu, etc.) Note: Names of individ- 
uals and agencies are both desired — for example, the Cabinet as a whole might 
not have been Informed but the War Minister would. Also, state persons who 
had partial knowledge, e, g. the Emperor might have known you xOanned to 
attack but not without declaring war, etc. 

14. What sources furnished information on what the plan was based? Give 
names, rank and positions. 

(e. g. Military attaches. Consuls, Japanese Civilian resident of Honolulu, 
Broadcasts, New articles). 

15. What features of information were obtained from each of the above- 
listed sources? 

16. How and by whom was the detailed information plotted on the maps 
carried by your aviators obtained? 

(e. g. Accurately plotted and named ship berths, barracks, asimuths on 
which to approach, etc.). 

17. How was this Information checked while the Task Force was en route? 

18. What part did local agents in Hawaii play? 

[5341 19. Were any photographs taken by the above persons of fleet units 

In the harbor? 

20. If so, when (particularly the date of the last taken). 

21. Give complete details of how the plan was developed. 

Discuss : 

a. Obstacles considered and how they were overcome. 

b. Partial decisions made and by whom. 

c. How were the commanders and particular units to (Both fleet 
units and air units) selected? 

d. Why was the route you selected chosen? 

e. What provision was made against discovery en route? 

f. What action was to be taken if discovered? 

g. What deceptive measures to draw U. S. attention elsewhere were em- 
ployed? 

h. What action was to be taken if the attack failed? 

22. How was the date of December 7 selected and for what reasons? 

23. How was the time of attack selected? For what reasons? 

24. Give detailed composition of Task Force (Naval Vessels and Air Units). 

25. Were any of these Fleet Units or Air Units to be detached at any time 
during the operation, e. g. to attack secondary targets? 

26. Give scheme of maneuver for air attack. 

Include : 

[335] Number and type of planes assigned to attack each target. Why? 

Routes of groups of planes from carrier to target. Why? 

Time each group was to strike its target. 

Route(s) of escape after attack? Why was this route (these routes) selected? 

27. Discuss use of midget-submarines. 

(Why used, number used, whether you expected any back, did you get any 
back, any other details, conclusions as to usefulness of this weapon). 

[333] 28. Was the plan in any way tentative or contingent. If so, give de- 

taUs: (e. g. If the U. S. had made some concessions was it to be abandoned or 
changed? If the U. S. Pacific Fleet had put to sea what dianges would have 
been made?) 

29. Furnish a copy of each of the following: 

a. The Plan for the Pearl Harbor Operation. 

b. Any Staff Studies or other subsidiary documents thereto. 

c. The Order (with all amendments thereto) that put the plan in effect 
Note : If any document is not available give all details of it you can from 

memory If necessary. (Items furnished from memory will be so marked.) 

30. When did you begin assembling the Task Force? 

31. Where did it assemble? 

32. When did It move out on Its mission? 

83. Had an amicable settlement appeared likely or been agreed upon while 
the Task Force was en route what action was then to be taken. 
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34. Did eTerythlDg go as planned? 

85, IjC not, what changes or nftshaps occurred and why? 

86. Was the task force ever discovered and/or attacked while en route? 

[657] 37. Were any non-Japanese vessels sighted en route? 

^ If so, what was done about them? 

39. Why did you not follow up the air attack with a surface attack? With a 
landing? 

40. List your losses. 

4L List estimated U. S. Losses. 

42. From what sources did you determine U. S. losses? 

43. Did you launch any additional raids or make any reconnaissance against 
Hawaii by either air, submarine, or surface vessels immediately following the 
attack. 

(e. g. night after attack, following day, etc.) 

44. If any questions remain unanswered, state exact reason In each case. 

(eg. “All copies of order burned on surrender’^ “ads. who is 

only person who knew this was killed on ( da te ) .“ ) . 

Did you have any submarines operating in the Hawaiian area prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor? 

46. If so, where were these submarines based, what were their operation In- 
structions, what reports did they render during and after the attack, and were 
there any casualties among these submarines? 

47. If submarines were used, how long did they remain in Hawaiian area? 

4^ What Information pertaining to the Pearl Harbor attack was received from 

Japanese merchant vessels before the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

\6Sff] Mr. Mitchell. Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
the story of the Jap attack I have been awaiting an opportunity to 
take a few minutes to read into the record certain of these so-called 
diplomatic intercepts that were picked up and decoded. 

^e Congressman from Calitomia has already referred to some, 
I think, which are pertinent but he only gave extracts from the Judge 
Advocate General’s report. 

Mr. Geabhart. It was the Judge Advocate General’s summary, 
not mine. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. And I think there are many obscure state- 
ments in these diplomatic decoded messages which you cannot under- 
stand except by paralleling them with the movements of the Japanese 
attacking force, and with the permission of the committee — ^1 have 
just a few pages — I would like to put into the record at this point 
these portions so as to connect them up with the story. 

The first one is on page 96 of our exhibit 1, which contains all of 
these messages. It is from To Wo to Washington. That means their 
ambassador at Washington. It is their number 727. It is dated 
November 4, 1941 [readmg] : 

Proposal “B**: 

This proposal is based upon proposal “A”. If there appears to be a remark- 
able difference between the Japanese and American views, since the situation 
does not permit of delays, it wlU be necessary to put for- [SiO] ward some 
substitute plan. Therefore, our second formula Is advanced with the idea of 
making a last effort to prevent something happening. The substance is as 
follows : 

Then I will omit certain portions which are not pertinent right at 
this moment and it follows [reading] : 

The Governments of Japan and the United States will mutually return — 

this is part of his proposal to the United States — 

mutually return to the situation prior to the freezing of their respective assets 
and the Government of the United States will agree to furnish Japan with the 
petroleum she needs. 
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Turning over on page 98, if the committee wants to follow me on 
this, of Exhibit 1, we have another message, No. 731, Tokyo to Wash- 
ington, November 4, 1941 [reading] : 

In these negotiations, Great Britain also Is an actively Interested party and 
bas vast Interests in the Far East. Therefore, in order to curry out this pro- 
posal (both Proposal A and Proposal B), it would certainly behoove Great Brit- 
ain and, for tliat matter, the Netherlands also as interested parties, to put Into 
effect the terms of the understanding in question. If we should proceed without 
any definite assurances on this point and reached an accord with Wasliington 
alone, It might very well be that it would never work. 

[ 641 ] Consequently, 1 want you please to impress upon the American offi- 
cials the Importance of this essential measure and have them agree to make 
Great Britain and the Netherlands both simultaneously sign those terms in 
which they are concerned. Please wire me the results. 

Then follows another message from Tokyo to Washington on the 
same page, dated November 6, 1941 [reading] : 

If and when an agreement is reached on the basis of our latest proposal we 
would prefer that It not be written up in the form of a tieaty. Ratification of 
the Senate is required for a treaty, and we fear that too much time would be 
consumed obtaining this. From the viewpoint of speed and certainty, we would 
like to avoid having to follow this course. From tlie gist of the U. S. proposals, 
we feel that the U. S. Government is also desirous of not having to await Senate 
ratification. 

We have been led to believe that It is the U. S. Government’s Intention to use 
this instrument as a basis for some future treaty, and that it would be classified 
as one type of an “Executive Agreement” as the President is authorized to do. 
We have been proceeding in the past on this assumption. Will you please 
ascertain the U. S. attitude on this point? 

In any event, it is of utmost Importance that an agreement be entered into 
along the lines given in the [ 642 ] message referred to in the heading at the 
earliest possible moment. Under present conditions, speed is an absolute essen- 
tial factor. 

Then on page 99, a message from Tokyo to Washington dated No- 
vember 6, 1941. The first two paragraphs I will not read at present. 
The third [reading] : 

If the United States expresses too many points of disapproval to Proposal A 
and if it becomes apparent that an agreement cannot be reached, we intend to 
submit our absolutely final proposal, Proposal B. Please, therefore, ascertain 
the U. S. attitude to Proposal A as soon as possible, and advise this office. Be 
sure to advise this office before Proposal B is submitted to the United States. 

As stated In my previous message, this is the Imperial Government’s final step. 
Time is becoming exceedingly short and the situation very critical. Absolutely 
no delays can be permitted. Please bear this in mind and do your best. I wish 
to stress this point over and over. 

We wish to avoid giving them the impression that there is a time limit or that 
this proposal is to be taken as an ultimatum. In a friendly manner, show tb^ 
that we are very anxious to have them accept our pioposaL 

[ 04 ^] On page 100, from Tokyo to Washington, a message of 
November 5, 1941. That is numbered 736. [Reading] : 

Because of various circumstances. It is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 
I realize that this is a difficult order, but under the circumstances It is an unavoid- 
able one. Please understand this thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving 
the Japunese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic condition. Do so with 
great determination and with unstinted effort, 1 beg of you. 

On page 116 of Exhibit 1, Tokyo to Washington, November 11, 1941 
[reading] : 


Judging from the progress of the- 
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The Chairman. When you say *‘from Tokyo to Washington,” do you 
mean from the Japanese Government to their Ambassacfor in Wash* 
in^on? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. [Reading] : 

Judging from the progress of the conversations, there seem to be indications 
that the United States Is still not fully aware of the exceedingly criticalness of the 
situation here. The fact remains that the date set forth in my message #78d. — 

that is on the 25th — 

is absolutely immovable under present conditions. It is a definite dead*11ne and 
therefore it Is essential that a settlement be reached by about that 

time. The session of Parliament opens on the 15th according to the schedola 
The government must have a clear picture of things to come, in presenting its case 
at the session. You can see, therefore, that the situation is nearing a climax, 
and that time is indeed becoming short 

I appreciate the fact that you are making strenuous efforts, but in view of the 
above mentioned situation, will you redouble them. When talking to the Secre- 
tary of State and others, drive the points home to them. Do everything in your 
power to get a clear picture of the U. S. attitude in the minimum anoount of time. 
At the same time do everything in your power to have them give their speedy 
approval to our final proposal. 

Page 122 of Exhibit 1. I only have two or three of these. This is 
from Washington, from Ambassador Nomura to Tokyo, under date 
of November 12, 1941. [Reading] : 

Departmental secret 

Continuing he said, “Japan does not like to exercise force — not by any means. 
If we could get petroleum and other raw materials from the United States and 
the Netherlands Indies, we would not have to use force, would we? Then, when 
we come to the question of non-discrimination in commerce, I don’t think that 
the United States will have any objection to our proposal." 

Page 137 of Exhibit 1. This is from Tokyo to Washington, Novem- 
ber 16, 1941. [Reading] : 

For your Honor’s own information. 

I have read your #1090 and you may be sure that you have all my gratitude 
tor the efforts you have put forth, but the fate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so please fight harder than you ever did before. 

What you say in the last paragraph of your message is, of course, so and I 
have given it already the fullest consideration, but I have only to refer you to the 
fundamental policy laid down in my #725. Will you please try to realize what 
that means. 

That is the one fixing the 25th as the dead line. 

In your opinion, we ought to wait and see what turn the war takes and remain 
patient. However, I am awfully sorry to say that the situation renders this out 
of the question. I set the dead line for the solution of these negotiations in my 
#736 and there will be no change. Please try to understand that. You see how 
short the time is; therefore, do not allow the United States to sidetrack us and 
delay the negotiations any further. Press tliem for a solution on the basis of 
our proposals, [6^6] and. do your best to bring about an immediate 
solution. 

Page 165 of Exhibit 1 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? I understand counsel 
is now reading for the purpose of the record, certainly, these code 
cablegrams, these decoded cablegrams that are printed at length in an 
exhibit already in evidence. 

Mr. Mitchell. They are already in evidence, but my point about 
them was that you cannot understand the hidden suggestions in here, 
particularly the ones I am about to read, unless you parallel it with 
the story of the Japanese movements and planning for the Japanese 
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attack. That is the reason I am putting them in now, sir, in order to 
make the compt^rison for the committee, so they can form their own 
judgment about it. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 165, from Tokyo to Washington, dated Novem- 
ber 22, 1941. [Reading] : 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It Is awfully hard for us to consider changing the date we set In my #738. You 
should know this, however, I know you are working hard. Stick to our fixed 
policy and do your very best. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess 
why we wanted to settle Japanese-Amerlcan relations by the 25th, but if within 
the next three or four days you can finish your conversations with the Americans ; 
If the signing can be completed by the 29th, (let me write it out [d.i7] for 
you — twenty ninth) ; if the pertinent notes can be exchanges; if we can get an 
understanding with Great Britain and the Netherlands; and in short if every- 
thing can be finished, we have decided to wait until that date. This time we 
mean it, that the dead line absolutely cannot be changed. After that things are 
automatically going to happen. Please take this into your careful considera- 
tion and work harder than you ever have before. This, for the present, is for 
the information of you two Ambassadors alone. 

Now, there is just one more. It is a message from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington, dated November 24, for both Ambassadors. 

The time limit set In my message of 812 — 
that is the one I have just read — 
is Tokyo time 2^. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you call Admiral Richardson? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel one question? 

The Chairhan. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. You have read to us decoded messages, continu- 
ously referring to Japanese No. 736. Now, I presume tnat that 736, 
of course, is in that exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I read that. It is a message from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington dated November 5, stating that because of various circum- 
stances it is absolutely essential and necessary that all arrangements 
for the signing of this agreement be completed [. 6 ^ 8 ^ by the 
25th. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. Well, now, I was going to follow that up with 
whether or not the agreement that they discuss in these messages is 
now a part of the record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the terms that they proposed to our Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Lucas. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Mitchell. There never was any yielding to them. 

Senator Lucas. Of course, I was wrong in using the word “agree- 
ment.” I meant to inquire whether or not the terms proposed by the 
Japanese Government, upon which they based these messages, are a 
part of the record and even so I think it would be apropos at t.bia . 
time to include them at the end of the messages that counsel read. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I will say this. The terms that they trans- 
mitted to their ambassadors to be submitted to our Government, 
about doing away with the freezing and furnishing them oil and 
things of mat kind are in other intercepted messages in this very 
same exhibit 1, but there will be evidence introduced, after Admiral 
Richardron, from the State Department, giving the Rill story of the 
negotiations and just what proposals they made. 
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Senator Lucas. All right. My only thought was that if it would 
come in at this particular point it would clari^ the record. 

The Chairman. We can hold that up until later. 

Senator Lucas. Very well, then, I withdrew the request. 

Mr , Mitchell. I was just referring to some vague happenings and 
things that would happen and the reason for the deadline. 

Tte Chairman. All right, General, call the next witness. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admirid Richardson. 

The Chairman. Admiral, will you be sworn? 

TESTXMONY OF ABHIBAL JAMES OTTO RICHARDSON UNITED 
STATES NAVY (RETIRED) 

(The witness was sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, please state your full name. 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral James Otto Richardson. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Richardson, how long did you serve in the 
United States Navy? 

Admiral Richardson. I entered the Naval Academy in September 
1898; graduated in 1902. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your present rank? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral, United States Navy, retired. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were giving us 

Admiral Richardson. Oh^ would you like for me to give you 

Mr. Mitchell. No. During your Navy service have you spent 
some of your duty time in Asiatic areas and Pacific areas? 
Would you give us a brief review of your Asiatic experience? 

Admiral Richardson. If it meets the wishes of the counsel to the 
committee, I will give a brief summary of my service record using 
my own judgment to select those items which might be of interest 
to the matter under investigation. 

In 1902, in accordance with my request, I was ordered to the 
Asiatic station where I remained until 1905. During that time I 
served 1 year in the southern Philmpines. The remainder of the 
time I was on the Ghina coast and in Japan. 

It so happened that I arrived in Yokohama in time to see the 
Russian Minister depart immediately preceding the beginning of the 
Russo-Japanese War. I was in Yokohama when uiat war was 
initiated by the surprise attack of the Japanese on the Russian Fleet 
at Port Arthur and the Russian ship at Chemulpo. 

I remained in Japan for approximately 3 months. I returned to 
Japan again in time to be in Tokyo when the Japanese Government 
received the first news on the battle of Tsuschima which in effect 
closed the Russo-Japanese War. 

I went to the China station again in 1922, where I remained until 
1924. During that time I served on the China coast and the last 
year I was in command of the south China patrol. I was in Amoy 
when the first news of the eailhquake [651'\ on the 1st of Sep- 
tember 1923 occurred. 

From 1924 until 1931 I performed various duties in Washington, 
at the Naval Academy, ana on the Atlantic coast. In 1931 I placed 
the U. S. S. Augusta in commission and she served as flagship for 
the scouting force then in the Atlantic and proceeded to the Pacific 
when practically all of our combatant ships were concentrated in the 
Pacific. 

79716 — *6— pt. 1 19 
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I was detached in 1933 and was a student at the Naval War College 
for 1 year. 

From 1934 to 1935 I was budget officer of the Navy Department. 
From 1935 to 1936 1 served for a short period in command of Cruiser 
Division 6 and then chief of staff to the commander in chief, United 
States Fleet. 

From 1936 to 1937 I commanded the destroyers of the scouting 
force. From 1937 to 1938 I was the Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, during which period the China incident started and during 
which period the attack on the Panay occurred. 

From 1938 to 1939 I was the Cmef of what was then called the 
Bureau of Navigation, now known as the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

From 1939, the smnmer, until 1940 I was commander of the battle 
force. From 1940 to 1941 I was commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet. At that time the United States [65^] Fleet com- 
prised all combatant ships in commission that were not assi^ed to the 
Asiatic Fleet or not operating directly under the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

I reported -for duty as commander of battle force on June 24, 1939. 
On January 6, 1940, I relieved Admiral Claude C. Bloch as com- 
mander in chief of United States Fleet. On the 5th of January 1941 
I received a secret dispatch in a code held only by the Chief of Naval 
Operations and myself informing me that I would be detached on 
the 1st of February. 

On February 1, 1941, 1 was relieved by Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel. At that time the fleet was reorganized, and Admiral Kimmel 
became commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet and another officer 
became commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

I departed from Honolulu on February 14, 1941, and on March 25, 
1941, 1 reported for duty as a member of the General Board. 

Mr. Mitchell. At that time when you were commander of the 
United States Fleet was there a separate command known as the 
commander of the Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. There was not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who was Chief of Naval Operations while you were 
chief in command of the United States Fleet ? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral Harold R. Stark, who was my 
[653] immediate superior. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you were at that time commander of the 
United States Fleet at what Pacific city or was it on the Pacific side 
or the Atlantic side that you went to? 

Admiral Richardson. When I assumed command of the United 
States Fleet there was a portion of the fleet serving in the Atlantic. 
There was a detachment of the United States Fleet serving in the 
Hawaiian area, known as the Hawaiian detachment, which was com- 
posed of heavy cruisers and destroyers, and, if my memory serves me 
correctly, one aircraft carrier. The Hawaiian detachment was under 
the command of Vice Adm. Adolphus Ajidrews, who was also com- 
mander of the scouting force. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, were you located on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Richardson. All the fleet in the Pacific assigned to the 
United States Fleet, that did not form a part of the Hawaiian detach- 
ment, was based at San Diego and San Pedro, Long Beach. 
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Mr. MrroHEix. Well, that is where you made your headquarters 
then! 

Admiral Richardson. I actually assumed command of the fleet in 
the harbor of San Pedro, Long Beach, and 1 remained there until 
approximately the 1st of April, when the fleet departed for their 
annual fleet exercises. 

[ 6 ' 64 ] Mr. Mitchkll. What was your flagship at that time? 

Admiral Richardson. The U. S. S. Pennsylvania. • 

Mr. Mitcuelx.. You say the Pacific Fleet that you were in command 
of out there that was not included in these other detachments, that 
was based on the Pacific coast, was ordered out to maneuvers in the 
spring of 1940? 

Admiral Richardson. It had been the custom for many years to 
have annual fleet exercises, including fleet problems and other exer- 
cises under simulated war conditions, where all available ships and 
aircraft were employed in training. 

^ Mr. Mitchell. What were the base ports of the Pacific Fleet at that 
time other than the Hawaiian detachment and the Asiatic vessels you 
spoke of? 

Admiral Richardson. WeU, each ship had a home port. 

Mr. Mitcheuj. Glenerally speaking, 1 mean what were the principal 
points? 

Admiral Richardson. They were based practically aU the time at 
San Pedro and Long Beach but the ships periodically proceeded to 
Bremerton and to San Francisco for overhaul, and normal operations 
in training and gunnery exercises were off the coast of southern 
California. 

Mr. Mitchell. When the fleet vessels under your command made 
that movement in the spring of 1940, to what area did they proceed? 

[ 665 ] Admiral Richardson. They proceeded to sea divided into 
two task forces representing opposing fleets and conducted a war game 
and various exercises and then united with the Hawaiian detachment 
and proceeded to the Hawaiian area, amving there on the — I actually 
arrived at Lahaina Roads at 1500 on April 10. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you had been ordered to move out into 
Hawaiian waters after these exercises, or had you 

Admiral Richardson. Each year the fleet exercises were held in a 
different part of the world, a different part of the ocean, to familiarize 
the ofiicers with the weather conditions and the terrain and everything 
else that it was necessary to know and before 1 became commander in 
chief the plans for this exercise had already been drawn up and 
approved and I carried out exercises which were planned by my 
prraecessor. 

When I arrived in Pearl Harbor according to the published plan 
the fleet, with the exception of the Hawaiian detaclunent, was to 
depart from the Hawaiian area on the 9th of May — no, the 9th of 
April. Wait a minute, let me see. No, the 9th of May. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is 1940? 

Admiral Richardson. 1940. 

Mr. Gearhart. What was the date? 

[ 666 ] Admiral Richardson. The 9th of May 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you say, do you 

Admiral Richardson. From the Hawaiian area the return would 
normally have been to the Pacific coast. 
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Mr. Mitchell. The point is that when you went to Hawaiian waters 
at that time you expected that that would be a temporary arrangement 
and that you would shortly return to the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Bichasdson. That was an arrangement the schedule for 
which had been prepared and approved and was Imown to all the 
officers and men in the fleet. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you understood it was temporary? 

Admiral Bichasdson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Now, we have a file of corre^ondence that 
includes some letters between you and Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, running from January 1940 to January 1941. You have 
examined that file and have a copy of it ? 

Admiral Bichasdson. Yes, sir. You have supplied me with a copy 
of that file. 

Mr. Mitchell. At this point I would like to offer in evidence as 
Exhibit 9 the file of correspondence that 1 have just referred to, of 
which each member of the committee has a co^. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 9.”) 

[6*57] ^r. Mcspht. Mr. Chairman, just, so that I will be able 

to follow the questioneTj is there any way of telling how many parts 
there are in particular in Exhibit 9 ? 1 have seen several groups of 
papers. 

Mr. Gesell. I think. Congressman, that there are really basically 
two parts; the letters called Stark to Admiral Bichardson are mimeo- 
graphed and the letters of Admiral Bichardson to Admiral Stark are 
the ones you have there in your hand ; they are photostatic copies. 

Senator Brewster: Does this purport to be a complete record of 
their correspondence in that period? 

Mr. Gesell. No, it does not. 

Senator Brewster. How were the eliminations made ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, there are a great many personal letters. I 
think these letters were chosen because they relate to the reasons for 
the fleet going out there and the objections that Admiral Bichardson 
later developed as to their staying there. That was, really, what I 
think they are mostly pertinent to. 

Senator Brewster. Has your staff been over the complete file to 
select those which they consider pertinent ? 

Mr. Mitchell. These letters were furnished us both by Admiral 
Stark and his counsel and by Admiral Bichardson. I won’t say that 
I have seen every letter that passed between them \66B] dur- 
ing that period. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, has counsel or have any of the 
counsel staff seen all of the letters? 

Mr. Gesell. We have seen all the letters that we have been able to 
read. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean that you have been able 
to read? 

Mr. Gesell. Just exactly that. Senator, the ones we have been able 
to find. This correspondence is personal correspondence and we asked 
counsel for Admiral Stark to submit to us aU of the letters that he 
had exchanged with Admiral Bichardson and counsel submitted us 
a file which they stated was the complete file of correspondence which 
they had. 
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We have also had searches inade in the Navy Department for any 
correspondence between these two oflScers. 

Admiral Stark and his counsel have reviewed the selection of the 
letters made here and we have also shown the file to Admiral Kichard- 
son and he has double checked the selections, so that we have taken 
such precautions as we can to assure that the correspondence is repre- 
sentative of the topics that the documents were selected for and have 
done everything we can to make sure that we have obtained any letters 
that we can find. 

[ 669 ] Senator Feboxtson. Are you through? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Ferqttson. Mr. Chairman, on page 14r-c there seems to be 
no beginning to that letter. Can that be explained? 

Mr. Gesell. That is a last sheet which came in there by error and 
connects to another letter which is not offered in evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. You have the other letter? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have, for submission to the committee, 
the other letters? 

hfr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. How many letters will that be? 

Mr. Gesell. A small number. I have not counted them. You are 
welcome to see them. Many of them are personal letters that do 
not seem to us to be germane. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I make one suggestion? 

As these exhibits go into this record it seems to me, in order for 
anyone to clearly imderstand the letters and the answers thereto, the 
letters should go in, and then they should be followed by the answers. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have mine arranged that way. 

Senator Lucas. The exhibits that were given to us were not ar- 
ranged that way. 

[ 660 ] Mr. Mitchell. I know it, so I tore mine down and put 
them in chronological order. 

The letters I have here are letters that seem to me to be pertinent to 
the inquiry that I was going to make of Admiral Bichardson here. If 
there are any more of those letters that you want to see I will get 
them for you. 

Admiral Richardson. May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman, in 
re^rd to this correpiondence? 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead. Admiral. 

Admiral Richardson. When 1 relieved Admiral Bloch as com- 
mander in chief of the United States Fleet I found that quite a little 
ofScial business had been conducted in personal correspondence, so 
that when I relieved Admiral Bloch it was necessary for me to write 
to Admiral Stark for information which I needed. I did not want 
that to occur when I was relieved, so before I was relieved I gave my 
ffle of personal letters to my relief. 

The Chairman. To whom? 

Admiral Richardson. To the officer who relieved me. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral Kimmel, with the request that he and 
his prospective chief of staff look over the file of letters and indicate 
those that they felt would be useful [ 661 ] in the conduct of the 
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affairs of the fleet, and I would retain them and deliver them to Ad- 
miral Kimmel. The majority of the other letters were destroyed by me 
because I was unwilling to take away and have in my custody letters 
that referred to fleet business, so that I could not supply counsel with 
my file of letters. I have been able to secure some copies ftom the 
Department and from various sources, so that my supply of letters, 
which will be essential to refresh my memory on many of these points, 
would not have been made available to me except through the counsel. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 

I understood you to say. Admiral, those letters that were not being 
desirable by your relief you destroyed. 

Admiral Kichardson. I did. A few found their way into my 
papers when my effects were packed up, so I did have a few, but by 
no means a complete file. 

The Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now. Admiral, I have here a letter dated 
March 15, 1940. 

Admiral Richardson. March what? 

Mr. Mitchell. March 15, 1940, addressed to “Dear J. O.” and signed 
“Betty”. T^o is “J. O.”? 

Admiral Richardson. I am J. O. 

Mr. Mitchell. Who is “Betty”? 

[6613] Admiral Richardson. Admiral H. R. Stark. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that the way you usually addressed each other 
in this personal correspondence ? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice in the letter of March 15, 1940 on page 2 
there is a paragraph that reads as follows : 

I still tblnk that the decision to send tbe detachment to Hawaii under present 
world conditions Is sound. No one can measure bow much effect Its presence 
there may have on tbe Orange foreign policy. 

What did the word “orange” stand for in naval parlance? Was it 
Japan? 

Admiral Richardson. Japan. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

The State Department Is strong for the present set-up and considers It bene- 
ficial ; they were in on all discussions, press releases, etc. 

That is a letter from Admiral Stark to you ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, and that was in reply to my letter to 
him asking about why the Hawaiian detachment was there, and I 
would like to invite your attention to the second paragraph in that 
letter of March 15, 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you went there you expected to come back 
soon and then you found you were not ordered back; that is right, 
isn’t it? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then you wanted to know why you were kept out 
there? 

\663'\ Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Mr. Mitchell. And this correspondence started, and you asked 
Admiral Stark why you were there, and this reference I just made is 
to that discussion, is it? 

Admiral Richardson. No ; I think not. It is March 15, is it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 
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Admiral Sighardsok. I was not out there. This 15th of March 
letter relates to the presence in the Hawaiian area of the Hawaiian 
detachment 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. 

Admiral Richardson. Which had proceeded to the Hawaiian area 
in the fall preceding. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. Then we pass on to the letter of May 
7, 1940, by Admiral Stark to you, and I find that contains this state- 
ment: 

When the fleet retarna to the Coast (and I trust the delay will not be over two 
weedES, but 1 cannot tell) the President has asked that the fleet schedule be so 
arranged that on extremely short notice the fleet be able to return concentrated to 
Hawaiian waters. This will present somewhat of a [ 60 ^] problem in lug- 
ging around more oil with you perhaps than usual and keeping more provisions on 
board, because if action is wanted it will be wanted quickly. As far as I can see, 
your proposed schedule meets this requirement, and unless you hear to the con- 
trary, you may assume it is O. K. 

That is on May 7. 1940, and up to that time you expected to come 
back in the course oi 2 weeks? 

Admiral Richardson. No — oh, yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. I thought it was possible. 

[665] Mr. Mitchell. We have here a letter of May 22 that is 
written by you to Admiral Stark, May 22, 1940, in which you write 
him: 

As you no doubt Veil appreciate, I now mnst plan the Fleet schedule, and 
employment for the next few months. To do this Intelligently, however, it is 
necessary to know more than I know now about why we are here and how long we 
will probably stay. I realize that the answer to the second question is largely 
dependent upon the first, and probably also upon further developments, but none- 
theless I should have something to go on. 

For Instance, carrying out even a curtailed gunnery schedule will require whole- 
sale movements of targets, tugs, utility planes, etc., from the Coast. The following 
are pertinent questions : 

(a) Are we here primarily to Influence the actions of other nations by our pres- 
ence, and if so, what effect would the carrying out of normal training (insofar as 
we can under the limitations on anchorages, airfields, facilities and sendees) have 
on this purpose? The effect of the emergency docking program and the consequent 
absence of task forces during the training period must also be considered. 

(b) Are we here as a stepping-off place for belligerent activity? If so. we 
should devote all of our [ 666 ] time and energies to preparing for war. 
This could more effectively and expeditiously be accomplished by an Immediate 
return to the West Coast, with “freezing” of personnel, filling up complements, 
docking, and all the rest of it. We could return here upon completion. 

As it Ls now, to try and do both (a) and (b) from here and at the same time is 
a diversification of effort and purpose that can only result in the accomplishment 
of neither. 

If we are here to develop this area as a peacetime operating base, consideration 
should be given to the certain decrease in the efiliciency of the Fleet and the lower- 
ing of morale that may ensue, due to inadequate anchorages, airfields, facilities, 
services, recreation conditions, for so large a fleet If only peacetime training 
is involved, should the Bureau of Navigation and I not be advised so we may 
remove restrictions on officer details? 

Now, with that statement before you, will you state to the committee 
just what your situation had been up to that time, and how you hap- 
pened to write that letter? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, a fleet composed of a large number of 
ships and men and planes must secure careful planning, m order that 
time not be wasted and that something be accomplished. When the 
fleet went to the Hawaiian area as a part of the fleet exercises, we had 
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a definite schedule of gunnery exercises, steaming competitions, full 
power [667} drives, inspections, and everything else that is 
required to keep a fleet busy, and keep them under training. 

When the fleet went to the Hawaiian area we did not take with us 
tugs, targets, target rafts, target planes, towing planes, repair ships ; 
so that if the fleet was to remain m the Hawaiian area, in order that 
it could be usefully employed, it was essential that I know that we 
remain there long enough to bring out aU of the gear that was neces- 
sa^ for training the shipj for fear that I would start all this material 
to Hawaii and then, after it once started and got halfway there I would 
return, and then have to wait for several weeks for it to get back to 
the normal bases on the west coast, so I could continue training. 

So that, from my point of view, my effectiveness in the fleet and 
continued training in the fleet demanded an early decision, so that plans 
could be made. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you first learn, and how, that the decision 
had been made here in Washington to base your fleet at Pearl Harbor 
instead of on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Kjchabdson. The first notice that I received was a dispatch 
from the Chief of Naval Operations to the commander in chief, Hmted 
States Fleet, May 4, which reads 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the date of it? 

Admiral Bichardson. May 4. 

[668} Mr. Geabhabt. 1940 ? 

Admiral Richardson. May 4, 1940. 

It looks probable but not final that Fleet will remain Hawaiian waters for 
short time ^ter May 9. Will expect to apprise you further Monday or ^esday 
next 

The 4th of May was Saturday. On the 7th of May I received from 
the Chief of Naval Operations, addre^ed to CINCUS— CINC5US 
was the abbreviation for commander in chief United States Fleet — 

CINCUS make immediate press release instructions as foilows: 

"I request permission to remain in Hawaiian waters to accomplish some 
things I wanted to do while here. The Department has approved this request.” 

Delay Fleet departure Hawaiian area is for about two weeks prior to the end 
of which time you will be further advised regarding future movementa Carry 
out regular scheduied overhauls of individual units, movements of base force 
nnits at your discretion. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you issue the press release? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had not requested or asked to be left out there, 
had you? 

Aamiral Richardson. I had not. 

Mr. Keefe. I am having difficulty, Mr. Mitchell. I have [6‘dP] 
the answer but I did not get your full question. 

Mr. Mitchell. I probably did not have my nose in the microphone 
again. My question was whether he had given the press release, and he 
said he did, and I asked him if he had asked to kept out there at 
Hawaii, and he said “No.” 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitchell. I refer now to a letter of May 27, 1940, which was 
written by Admiral Stark to you in response to the letter of May 22 
that I just read from, and in which you wanted to know about what 
you were supposed to do, and he said, among other things : 
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Yonrs of the 22nd Just received. I shall endeavor to answer it paragraph by 
paragraph. 

First, however, I would like to say that I know exactly what you are up against, 
and to tell you that here in the Department we are up against the same thing. 

Why are you in the Hawaiian area? 

Answer: You are there because of the deterrent effect which it is thought 
your presence may have on the Japs going into the East Indies. In previous letters 
I have hooked this up with the Italians going into the war. The connection is 
that with Italy in, it is thought the Japs might feel just that much freer to take 
independent action. 

[d7d] We believe both the Germans and the Italians have told the Japs that 
so far as they are concerned, she, Japan has a free hand in the Dutch Blast Indies. 

Then later in the letter : 

Along the same line as the first question presented, you would naturally ask — 
suppose the Japs do go into the East Indies? What are we going to do about it? 
My answer to that is, I don't know, and I think there is nobody on God’s green 
earth who can tell you. I do know my own arguments with regard to this, 
both in the White House and in the State Department, are in line with the 
thought contained in your recent letter. 

I would point out one thing, and that is even if the decision here were for 
the U. S. to take no decisive action if the Japs should decide to go into the 
Dutch East Indies, we must not breathe it to a soul, as by so doing we would 
completely nullify the reason for your presence in the Hawaiian area. Just 
remember that the Japs don’t know what we are going to do, and so long as 
they don’t know, they may hesitate or be deterred, ^ese facts 1 have kept 
very secret here. 

The above, I think will answer the question “why you are there,” It does 
not answer the question as to how long you will probably stay. Rest assured 
that the minute I get [Gll] this information I will rush it to you. Nobody 
can answer it Just now. Like you, I have asked the question and also — ^like you — 
I have been unable to get the answer. 

I realize what you are up against in even a curtailed gfunnery schedule. I 
may say that so far as the Department is concerned, you are at liberty to play 
with the gunnery schedule in any 'way you see fit, eliminating some practices 
for the time being and substituting others which you may consider important, 
and which you have the means at hand to accomplish. Specifically, if you want 
to cut short range battle practice and proceed with long range practices, or 
division practices or experimental or anything else, including anti-air, etc., etc., 
which you think will be to the advantage of the Fleet in its present uncertain 
status — go ahead. Just keep us informed. 

Later on, he says : 

You ask whether you are there as a stepping-off place for belligerent activity? 

Answer : Obviously it might become so under certain conditions, but a definite 
answer cannot be given as you have already gathered from the foregoing. 

I realize what you say about the advantages of returning to the West Coast 
for the purpose of preparation at this time is out of the question. If you did 
return, it might nullify [d72] the reasons for your b^g in HawaiL This 
very question has been brought up here. As a compromise, however, you have 
authority for returning ships to the Coast for docking, taking ammunition, stores, 
etc., and this should help in any case. 

He says later : 

You were not detained in Hawaii to develop the area as a peacetime operating 
base, but this will naturally fiow to a considerable extent from what you are 
up against 

As to the decrease in the efficiency of the Fleet and the lowering of morale due 
to inadequate anchorages, airfields, service, recreation conditions, for so large a 
fleet: 

I wish I could help you. I spent some of my first years out of the Naval 
Academy in the West Indies. 

Now, that brings to our minds the question of your attitude about 
the basing of the fleet, and I call your attention to a letter you wrote 
to Admiral Stark — ^before we get to that, I have a letter here of June 
22, Stark to Bichardson. 
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Mr. Keefe. Is that contained in this file? 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not so sure. It is a loose sheet. 

Mr. Geseil. It was sent to you subsequently, Congressman Keefe. 
There were additional letters discovered after the \67S\ first 
mimeographing, and they were sent to the members of the committee, 
and they did not come in the same attachment as the others. 

The Chairman. They were put in a folder marked Additional 
Letters Between Stark and Richardson.” 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am sorry we did not have them all together at the 
start. 

This letter is from Stark to Richardson, June 22 : 

Yoor trip to WasbiaEton was beld in abeyance because of nncertainty as to 
tbe movement of tbe Fleet in tbe Immediate future. Tentatively, decision 
been made for tbe Fleet to remain for the present where It is. 

Is that about the first 

Admiral Richardson. What letter is that? 

Mr. Mitchell. June 22, 1940. Maybe the Admiral hasn’t got a 
copy of it. 

Mt.Gesell. I will get him one. 

[67J^\ Admiral ^CHAROSON. I have my letter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Tes^ sir. There is one from you dated June 22, but 
this is one from Admiral Stark to you dated June 22, which was sup- 
plied to us later from the original file. 

I am sorry, I thought you had seen it. 

Admiral Richardson. All right ; I have that letter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you received any information more definite 
than that as to the permanency of your station at Pearl Harbor prior 
to that letter? It says: , 

Tentatively decision has been made for the fleet to remain for tbe present 
where it is. This decision may be changed at any time. 

Admiral Richardson. No, I had received no prior information. 

Mr. hliTcHELL. Well, you had developed by that time very definite 
ideas in your own mind m opposition to the advisability of basing the 
fleet at Pearl Harbor, had you not? Will you please state in your 
own way just what the situation was and what your objections were 
grounded upon? 

Admiral Richardson. My objections for remaining there were, 
primarily, that you only had one port, secure port, and very crowded, 
no recreation facilities for the men, a long distance from Pearl Harbor 
to the city of Honolulu, inadequate transportation, inadequate airfields. 

[675'] A carrier cannot conduct all training for her planes from 
the carrier deck. In order to launch her planes 5ie must be underway 
at substantial speed, using up large amounts of fuel. So that wherever 
carriers are training their squadrons there must be flying fields avail- 
able, so that while the ship herself is undergoing overhaul, or repair, 
or upkeep, the planes may conduct training, fiying from the flying 
fields. 

There were inadequate and restricted areas for anchorages of the 
fleet ; to take them in and out of Pearl Harbor wasted time. 

Another reason, which was a substantial one: Americans are per- 
fectly willing to go anywhere, stay anywhere, do anything •vmen 
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there is a job to be done and they can see the reason for their being 
there, bat to keep the fleet, during what the men considered normal 
peacetimes, away fropi the coast and away from their families, away 
from recreation, rendered it difficult to maintain a high state of 
morale that is essential to successful training. 

For those reasons, and because I believe that the fleet could be 
better prepared for war on a normal basis on the west coast, I wanted 
to return to the west coast. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is also a letter from you — or rather a memo- 
randum from the Secretary, it is called, dated September 12, 1940, 
Will you please turn to that? 

[676'\ Admiral Richardson. I have it. 

Mr. Mitchell. You have it. 

Admiral Richardson. September 12, 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Was that prepared while you were out in 
the Hawaiian area? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. At that time I had shifted my 
flag and was then flying it from the U. S. S. Enter-prise^ an aircraft 
carrier. 

The Secretary of the Navy visited the Hawaiian area from Septem- 
ber 6 until September 15. During that time I had him off Lanaina 
for dinner aboard the Enterprise with all the flag officers present. 
He was aboard the Enterprise for awhile. Then he was shifted to 
other types of ships, battlesnips, destroyers, cruisers. 

I did that in order that he might see tne operations conducted by 
various types of ships and in order that he might meet other flag 
officers in the fleet. I was particularly careful to see that he had an 
opportunity to talk with Admiral Kimmel, Vice Admiral Andrews, 
Admiral Snyder, and a destroyer captain named Binford. 

I knew that he would hear the news of many officers and I was 
anxious that he remember the things that I had said to him; and in 
order that he might not confuse what I had said to him with the 
things that had been said to him by others, I [^57] prepared a 
memorandum setting forth a brief outline of the points that I had 
covered in very extensive conversations and I filed a copy of that mem- 
orandum with the Chief of Naval Operations, because I endeavored at 
all times to let the Chief of Naval Operations know what I was doing, 
or what it was my intention to do. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you please turn to that memorandum of the 
12th of September 1940. At the bottom of page 2, imder “4 (A)” 
is the title “Retention of the Fleet in the Hawaiian Area.” 

Was that statement intended to sum up your views about the reten- 
ion of the fleet in the Hawaiian area? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind reading that, Admiral? 

Admiral Richardson (reading). 

Betentlon of the fleet In the Hawaiian Area. 

(a) From a purely Naval point of view there are many disadvantages attached 
to basing the fleet in this area, some of which are : 

(1) DifBcnlty, delay and cost of transporting men, munitions, and supplies. 

(2) Inadequacy of Lahaina as operating anchorage due to lack of security. 

(S) Inadequacy of Pearl Harbor as operating anchorage due [578] to 

dUDcolties of entry, berthilng and departure of large ships. 
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(4) CongeBted and restricted operating areas, in the air and on the sorface. 

(5) Inadequate facilities for fleet services, training, recreation and housing. 

(6) Prolonged absence from mainland of ofQcers and men in time of peace 
adversely affects morale. 

(7) In case of war, necessary for fleet to return to mobilization ports on 
West Coast or accept partial and unorganized mobilization measure resulting 
in confusion and a net loss of time. 

Shall I continue? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, I think those are pertinent. 

Admiral Bichabdson (reading) : 

If the disposition of the fleet were determined solely by naval considerations 
the major portion of the fleet should return to its normal Pacific Coast bases be- 
cause such basing would facilitate its training and its preparation for war. 

If factors other than purely naval ones are to influence the decision as to 
where the fleet should be based at this time, the naval factors should be fully 
presented and carefully considered, as well as the probable effect of the decision 
on the readiness of the fleet. In other words, is it more important [d79] to 
lend strength to diplomatic representations in the Pacific by basing the fleet in the 
Hawaiian area, than to facilitate its preparation for active service in any area 
by basing the maJTor part of it on normal Pacific Coast bases? 

In case our relations with another Pacific nation deteriorate, what is the State 
Department’s conception of our next move? Does it believe that the fleet is 
now mobilized and that it could embark on a campaign directly from Hawaii 
or safely conduct necessary training from the insecure anchorage at Labaina 
which is 2,000 miles nearer enemy submarine bases than our normal Pacific 
Coast bases? 

Mr. Mitchell. Shortly after that you made a visit to Washington, 
did you not^dmiral ? 

Admiral Kichardson. I did. 

Mr. MrrcHELi.. Do you remember when you reached here and when 
you left, approximately ? You were here on October 8, were you not? 

Admiral Kichardson. Yes. At 07 : 07, on October 7. I talked with 
Stark, NimitZj Enox. That was my second visit to Washington. I 
came at that time because the Secretary said he wanted to talk to me. 
I arrived. I found that they were considering increasing the strength 
of the Asiatic Fleet, which was under the command of Admiral Hart. 
And while here I lunched with the President. Had a long talk with 
him. I saw Dr. Stanley [6801 Hornbeck of the Department of 
State, who was at that time, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
advisor of the State Department on far eastern affairs. 

Mr. Mitchell. In your interviews with the Secretary of the Navy 
and Admiral Stark, did you take up this question with them of your 
objections, the objections that you just stated, as to the basing of the 
fleet in the Hawaiian area? 

Admiral Richardson. I think not, because I had given a memoran- 
dum to the Secretary and fully stated my views to him. I had sent 
a copy of it to Admiral Stark, who was tnorou^ly familiar with my 
views. And I had sent a copy of part of it to Dr. Stanley Hombect 
of the State Department who knew what I thought. So, if I remember 
correctly, I did not talk about that with Admiral Stark. I talked 
primarily about detaching ships from the main fleet to strengthen the 
Asiatic Fleet. 

And the first day I arrived I was suddenly confronted with the fact 
that 5,000 sailors had landed on the west coast to be turned over to me 
and I had to find some means of getting them out to Hawaii. So I 
had to take a carrier — think it was the Saratoga — and use her to 
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transport the men that I was imable to accommodate in ships that had 
come to tile coast with me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the White House records show that on October 
8, 1940, you had lunch with the President and with Governor Leahy at 
1 p. m. Do you remember that? 

\681'\ Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Governor Leahy or Admiral Leahy? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral William E. Leahy. 

Mr. Mitchell. He was then (Jovemor of Puerto Rico. 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. We did not go to the White House 
office in company. I was invited by the President through the Chief 
of Naval Operations to lunch at 1 o’clock. When I arrived there I 
found Admiral Leahy there. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state in your own way. Admiral, just what 
occurred at that meeting and what was said about any of these matters 
we have been referring to ? 

Admiral Richardson. The President talked to Admiral Leahy a^ut 
Puerto Rican affairs, and as I was not interested, I remember little 
of what was said ; but I have a vague recollection that one subject 
under discussion was the question of housing. _ 

The President asked Admiral Leahy his opinion about strengthen- 
ing the Asiatic Fleet and my recollection is that Admiral Leahy said 
that whatever you sent out will be lost, therefore I would send the 
least valuable combatant ships we have, the 7,500 ton cruisers, but I 
recommended, I personally recommended that none be sent. A deci- 
sion to send none was reached. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Leahy had been Chief of Naval Operations 
previously? 

[SSS] Admiral Richardson. He had been Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He was Chief of Naval Operations when I was the assistant. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then proceed. Admiral, with your statement of 
what occurred there. * • 

Admiral Richardson. The following statement, because of its im- 
portance, I have written out. I wrote it out several weeks ago when 
it appeared certain, in my mind, that I would, unfortunately, Ife called 
before this committee. And with the permission of the Chairman I 
would like to read this statement 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. Which I prepared in the quiet of my home, 
where I could think and refresh my memory to a maximum extent 
possible. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Admiral, to do that. 

Admiral Richardson. I took up the question of returning to the 
Pacific coast all of the fleet except the Hawaiian detachment. 

The President stated that the fleet was retained in the Hawaiian 
area in order to exercise a restraining influence on the actions of 
Japan. 

I stated that in my opinion the presence of the fleet in Hawaii might 
influence a civilian political government, but that Japan had a military 
government which knew that the fleet was undermanned, unprepared 
for war, and had no train of [ffSJ] auxiliary snips without 
which it could not undertake active operations. Therefore, the pres- 
ence of the fleet in Hawaii could not exercise a restraining influence on 
Japanese action. 
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I further stated we were more likely to make the Japanese feel that 
we meant business if a train were assembled and the fleet returned 
to the Pacific coast, the complement filled, the ships docked, and 
fully supplied with ammunition, provisions, stores, ana fuel, and then 
stripped for war operations. 

Tne President said in effect, “Despite what you believe, I know that 
the presence of the fleet in the Hawaiian area, has had, and is now 
having, a restraining influence on the actions of Japan.” 

I said, “Mr. President, I still do not believe it, and I know that our 
fleet is disadvantageously disposed for preparing for or initiating war 
operations.” 

The President then said, “I can be convinced of the desirability of 
returning the battleships to the west coast if I can be given a good 
statement which will convince the America people and the Japanese 
Government t^at in bringing the battleships to the west coast we are 
not stepping backward.” 

This is embarrassing. 

Later I asked the President if we were going to enter the war. He 
replied that if the Japanese attacked Thauand, or the Kra Peninsula, 
or the Dutch East Indies we would not [65^] enter the war, 
that if they even attacked the Philippines he doubted whether we 
would enter the war, but that they could not always avoid making mis- 
takes and that as the war continued and the area of operations ez- 

S anded sooner or later they would make a mistake and we would mter 
le war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does that complete your statement of the conver- 
sation! 

Admiral Richardson. That is about all of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you want to adjourn? 

The Ch airman . Four o’clock having arrived, the Chair thinks we 
might recess imtil 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., a recess 'v^as taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
November 20, 1945.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEHBEB 20, 1945 

CONGSESS OF THE UNITED StaTES, 

Joint Committee on the Inveotigation 
OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

’Washington^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318) , Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Eepresentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[686^ The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Mitchell, you were examining the witness when we adjourned. 
You may proceed. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Mitchell — ^this is not necessarily on the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Very well. 


TESnUONT OF ADM. JAMES OTTO BICHAEDSOM (Eesnmed) 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Kichardson, in the correspondence which 
you have there appears to be a memorandum from the Chief of Naval 
Operations dated October 9, 1940j made by you. That was the day 
following this visit with the President? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if counsel will permit me 
to interpose. 

Last week I requested from Admiral Inghs a chart which he said 
he would have ready for me yesterday showing the disposition of the 
ships in the Pacific from May 1941 to December 7, 1941. I would like 
to have that at this moment, if I could. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am informed that they have been working 
[657] on it ; th^ ought to have it any time ; they haven’t sent it yet. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am most anxious to have it before I am permitted 
to examine the witness now on the stand. I want to ask him questions 
concerning those figured. So if a chart can be supplied me, I will ap- 
preciate it very, ve^ much. _ 

The Chairman. 1 am satisfied that Admiral Inglis and the Navy 
Department will make the chart available as soon as possible, and as 
soon as it is available it will be presented here.* 


•BxUUtNo. 88. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. You made that memorandum of October 9, 1940, 
following your visit the day before with the President? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. In order that the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations might be informed as to the decisions of the President and 
as to his views as expressed to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. The first item on that memorandum is : “Go ahead 
with assembly of train.” 

What does that mean? 

Admiral Richardson. There had been some discussion as to as- 
sembling auxiliary vessels, transports, repair ships, supply ships. I 
had urged that it be done as one evidence of our intention to be pre- 
pared. The President stated that [SSS"] we would go ahead 
with the assembly of a train. 

Mr. Mitchell. Item 2 is : “Have we fuel oil in Samoa adequate to 
fill four old light cruisers?” 

Is that a question the President asked, or one you wanted to know 
about? 

Admiral Richardson. The President asked me. I knew we did not 
have it So I wanted the Chief of Naval Operations informed that 
he might find it necessary or advisable to have a supply of fuel oil in 
Samoa. 

Mr. Mitchell. Item 3 : 

Give me a diart showing British and French bases or possible bases for sur- 
face ships, snbmarines, or airplanes in islands in the Pacific east of the interna- 
tional date line. 

Was that another request from the President? 

Admiral Richardson. No. That was a request by me, as I remem- 
ber it 

Mr. Mitchell. Then, in paragraph 4, you stated : 

The British Ambassador stated that Qhormley — - 

That is Admiral Ghormley, is it? 

Admiral Richardson. It is Admiral R, L. Ghormley. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

^was bnsy transmitting to the Department information regarding technical 

materials, and the British Admirallty felt that they should have 

oflSces prepared for staff conferences. 

Were you reporting a thing that the President had said t-o you ? 

Admiral Richardson. I was. 

Mr. Mitchezl. No. 6 : 

The British believe the Germans will nUenipt to occupy Dakar from Spain 
overland through Africa. 

Under that, in brackets, “F. D. R.” 

What does that mean? 

Admiral Richardson. “F. D. R.” belongs to the next paragraph.' 
The first is a bit of information. The next, the sixth paragraph is 
intended to read: 

I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, can be convinced of the desirability. 

because that is what the President stated to me. 

[670] Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

I can be convinced of the desirability of retaining the battleships on the West 
Coast if I can be given a good statement which will convince the American peo- 
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pie, and the Jaimnese Goyermnent, that in bringing the battleships to the West 
Coast we are not stepping backward. 

That was informing the Chief of Naval Operations what the Presi- 
dent had said ? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is true. I was at that time, just before 
going to Washington, on board a flagship on the west coast with ap- 
proximately one-third of the battleships. We had returned to the 
west coast for replenishment and for recreation and for overhaul and, 
if my memory serves me correctly, I was at that time flying my flag 
on ihQ New Mexico. 

Mr. Mitchell. Item 7, the last on the memo, is this [reading] : 

The President Indicated that he might approve sending a Division of old Light 
Cruisers to visit Mindinao as a gesture. He did not appear favorably disposed 
toward sending a stronger force. 

That was just passing on to the Chief of Naval Operations an item 
of information ? 

[691'\ Admiral Bichardson. It was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Going back now. Admiral, to July 1940, prior to this 
visit in October 1940, you made a visit to Washington in July 1940, 
did you? 

Admiral Bichardson. At my suggestion, before I left the west coast 
for the Hawaiian area, I was ordered to proceed by air to Washington 
for a conference with the Chief of Naval Operations ahd the Presi- 
dent. 

I actually started and France capitulated and my trip was delayed. 
I later came by air, arriving in Washington on July 8 and departing 
from Washington for Honolulu on July 11. 

Mr. Mitchell. The appointment book at the White House states 
that on July 8 you had a luncheon engagement with the President at 
1 p. m. ; on July 11 another appointment with the President at 12 noon. 
What is your memory about that? 

Admiral Bichardson. As to the appointment on July 8, 1 had lunch 
with the President and talked with him for 2 or 3 hours and my mission 
at that time was primarily to find the thought back of our retention in 
Hawaii, to explore and endeavor to ascertain, if possible, the duration 
of our stay and, from my point of view, stress the necessity of in- 
creasing the number of men in the Navy because we were at that time 
building a very large Navy ; we had on board ship [69^1 ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the number of men required to man the 
shijps. 

in normal times, in normal peacetimes, you can build a destroyer 
quicker than you can train the men to man them. Therefore, I was 
very strongly of the opinion that all the ships in active commission 
in the fleet should have on board them all the men that they could carry 
in order that the ships themselves might prepared and that nucleus 
crews should be trained for the new ships, because they would be 
required whether we had peace or had war. I was also desirous of 
securing the retention of officers in the fleet without the normal change 
of duty. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were those the subjects that you discussed with the 
President? 

Admiral Bichardson. They were. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you want to state in your own way, as near as you 
can recollect, what the general tenor of the conversation was? 

TSTIS — vt. 1 ^20 
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Admiral Biohabdson. Well, the President was rather loath to in- 
crease the number of men because he felt, as expressed to me, that men 
of mechanical trades in civil life could be quickly inducted and made 
adequate sailormen if their services were suddenly required. 

Mr. Mitcheix. What about the second appointment at {69S'\ 
12 noon on July 11 with the President! Do you remember about that 
and what was said ? 

Admiral Kich^uidson. I believe that that— well, I know that that 
meeting lasted only a few minutes and I went by to tell the President 
good-bye and no subjects of any moment were discussed., 

Mr. SliTCHEix Did you have any appointment with Mr. Hull or 
Mr. Welles, or both of them, during July 1940! Their record shows 
an appointment on July 9. 

Admiral Richardson. During that visit I saw Secretary Hull and 
Under Secretary Welles and talked to both of them at the some time, 
or, rather, I talked to Secretary Hull in the presence of Under Secre- 
tary Welles for an hour or so. 

I saw Senator Byrnes on the 10th of July. I had lunch with Gen- 
eral Marsliall on the 10th of July. I saw Dr. Stanley Hombeck on the 
11th of July and outside of naval personnel I think those were the only 
officials that I saw. I wanted to see the then Congressman Scrugham, 
who was chairman of the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House that handled naval appropriations, but he was not 
in town. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember the subject of your discussion with 
Mr. Hull on that meeting of the 9th of July, what the general tenor of 
it was? 

{69^1 Admiral Richardson. I saw Mr. Hull to fully explore and 
learn all that I could as to why the fleet was retained in Hawaii, how 
long tliey would probably stay there and what the future intentions 
were, because I had been directed to retain the fleet in Hawaii and 
anounced that it was retained there at my request and naturally, since 
I had made no such request, 1 wanted to know what was back of the 
whole thing. 

I also fmt so strongly the need for men that I wanted to impress 
on both the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of State that 
I felt that they should assist insofar as possibly they could in seeing 
that the fleet was fully manned. 

Mr. Mitchell. In this correspondence file is a letter from you to Ad- 
miral Stark dated June 22, 1940, dated at Lahina Roads, is it! 

Admiral Richardson. Lahaina Roads. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you please look at that? 

Admiral Richardson. I cannot find that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I will hand it to you, my copy. 

Admiral Richardson. I have it. My letter! 

Mr. Mitchell. Your letter. 

Admiral Richardson. Yes; I have it 

Mr. Mitcheix Your letter refers to the fact that General Herron, 
then commanding the Hawaiian department had [693'\ re- 
ceived an alert from the War Department Do you remember that 
incident ? 

Admiral Richardson. Vividly. 

Mr, Mitchell. Was any alert ordered from Washington for the 
Navy at the same time! J ust go on in your own way and t^ us about 
it, Admiral. 
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Adimral Richardson. Lieutenant General Herron, commanding the 
Hawaiian department, received from the War Department a dispatch 
on July 17, 1940, which read : 

Immediately alert complete defensive organisation to deal with trans-Padflc 
trade to greatest extent possible without creating public hysteria or projecting 
nndne curiosity of newspapers or alien agents. Suggest maneuver basis. Main- 
tain alert until further orders. Instructions for secret communication direct 
with Chief of Staff will be furnished you shortly. Acknowledge. 

At that time I was at sea. Lt. Gen. Charles D. Herron visited 
Admiral Claude C. Bloch on June 17, informed him of the receipt of 
these orders and requested the Navy establish a distance reconnais- 
sance. This is hearsay and gained from official correspondence. 

Admiral Bloch, in company with General Herron, either had Vice 
Admiral Andrews come in or visited him and requested him to estab- 
lish the long range reconnaissance be- [ 696 ] cause the patrol 
planes were under Vice Admiral Andrews. Vice Admiral Andrews 
was the senior officer afloat in Pearl Harbor. 

I was informed of what had been done by both Admiral Andrews 
and I believe Admiral Bloch, so I sent to the commandant of the 
Fourteenth Naval District, Admiral Bloch, the following message: 

Would like to know whether request of Commanding General Hawaiian De- 
partment for additional air patrol Is a part of Army exercises or is it based upon 
information from the War Department? 

I received at 0945 local time on June 19, 1940 the following reply: 

Bequest of Commanding General was based upon a directive from the War 
Department Be has no information as to whether or not it is an exercise. 

I had received no information from the Navy Department. There- 
fore, despite what anybody else believed, I knew that it could not be 
other than a drill. 

The Vice Chairman. Other than a what? 

Admiral Richardson. Other than an exercise, because I firmly 
believed that no important information would be available to General 
Marshall that was not available to Admiral Stark and if the informa- 
tion was of such a character as to [ 697 ] necessitate alerting the 
Army, the Navy would be equally alerted; but in order to be cer- 
tain I — 

Mr. MrroHELL. Are you looking for your letter of the 22d? 

Admiral Richardson. No. On June 21 I had a plane come out 
from Pearl Harbor, pick me up at 0746, take me into Pearl Harbor, 
where I had a conference with Admiral Bloch and General Herron. 
I read the order. _ I asked General Herron whether it was a real alert 
or a drill. He said he did not know. I assured him that it could not 
be anything but an exercise. 

I sent a dispatch to the Chief of Naval Operations requesting in- 
formation. No reply was ever received. 

In compliance with General Herron’s request to establish ^ patrol 
Vice Admiral Andrews modified the patrol that was then in effect. 
I had established a plane patrol centered on Lahaina, which covered 
the arc from 220 to 335 degrees to a distance of 180 miles. Admiral 
Andrews changed this patrol to cover the arc from south, through 
west to north to a distance of 300 miles. He also established a dawn 
and dusk patrol, reported his action to me in a letter dated June 18 
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and requested that I confirm this action. I sent to Vice Admiral An- 
drews the following dispatch ; 

Affirm patrol. 

Do you want me to go on ? 

[dw] Mr. Mitchell. That report from Admiral Andrews is the 
document in the correspondence file dated June 18, 1940, “Memor- 
andum from the Commander-in-Chief, United States Fleet.” You 
have it before you, have you ? 

Admiral Richardson. I forwarded that with a letter from Admiral 
Bloch to me, with the dispatch exchange between me and the com- 
mandant of the Fourteenth Naval District in my letter to the Chief 
of Naval Operations in order that he might be lully informed as to 
the whole incident 

Mr. Mitchell. The report of Admiral Andrews states that the 
sector you spoke of from south through west to north to a distance of 
300 miles would be searched. 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. With what types of planes was that reconnaissance 
conducted! 

Admiral Richardson. Well, the patrol planes, a type then known 
as VP, which is a seaplane, unarmed, used later in this war, primarily 
as a rescue plane. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long did you keep that plane reconnaissance 
operation on that scale! 

Admiral Richardson. In order that the committee may be fully 
informed with respect to long-range reconnaissance which prevailed 
for a number of months, it will be necessary for me to cover some 
correspondence and make a comprehensive [6991 statement. 
Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Mitchell. If you are ready to. 

Admiral Richardson. In connection with the annual fleet exercises, 
it had always been the custom to simulate war conditions, and there- 
fore, when the fleet arrived in the Hawaiian area, about April 10, and 
all of the heavy ships anchored off Lahaina Roads, I established, as a 
part of the exercises, a dawn and dusk inner patrol of planes, which 
extended to a distance of about 30 miles. I established an antisubma- 
rine patrol of destroyers at all the entrances to Lahaina Roads, and I 
established a long range reconnaissance of approximately 180 miles. 

This reconnaissance was established solely as an exercise. It was 
not adequate either as to the density of the planes or as to the distance 
searched to provide warning of any impending attack from a prospec- 
tive enemy. Because of the frequent warnings which I had received 
from the Chief of Naval Operations in personal letters, because of my 
orders to remain in the Hawaiian area with the fleet for reasons 
unknown to me, I continued this patrol and gradually the purpose for 
which it was maintained was somewhat modified. 

It was continued for three purposes: First, for training; next, be- 
cause of my Imowledge of the Japanese, and the Panay incident. 
Although I'felt there was absolute- [700'] ly no danger at that 
time of an attack by the Japanese fleet, I feared that there was, at any 
time, a possibility that some fanatical, ill-advised officer in command 
of a submarine or a ship might attack. 
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Also I felt — and this may have been wrong, but I felt that Admiral 
Stark might not have all the information that there was available, or 
he might not fully understand the implications of all the information 
that he had, and that partly as a personal defensive device, he was 
warning me to be on the alert against a possible attack, and being an 
oflicer of long experience, 1 wanted the same protection, and ther^ore 
I flew this patrol so it could not be said of me after the thing happened 
'that 1 was vramed and did nothing about it. 

It was in effect from that point of view a token reconnaissance. 

That was continued until, in November 28, 1940, in a letter to 
Admiral Stark, I said, in part — that is my letter of the 28th of 
November — 

Yonr last two letters, touebiDg on tbe security of the Fleet wblle operating in 
the Hawaiian area and the prospective operations of the Second Brigade of the 
Fleet Marine Force with the Fleet during the third quarter have been received. 

With regard to the first of these matters, l will take this [701] up with 
Bloch on my arrival back in HawalL 

The third paragraph states : 

The security of the units while carrying out routine operations gives me 
greater concern: 

Mr. Mitchell (interposing). You might read tliat fully, that sec- 
ond paragr^h. 

Admiral Iwchardson. That relates to another item, but I will do 

that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Bichaboson (reading) : 

With regard to the first of these matters, 1 will take this up with Bloch on my 
arrival back in Hawaii. This feature of the problem does not give me a great 
deal of concern, and, I think, can be easily provided for. I think torx)edo nets 
within the harbor are neither necessary nor practicable. The area is too re- 
stricted and ships at present are not moored within torpedo range of tlie entrance. 

The security of the units while carrying out routine operations gives me 
greater concern, because to provide a reasonable degree of security calls for 
employment of a great number of fleet units for security alone, which will con- 
sume both time and effort that could, otherwise, be well directed toward training 
and indoctrination. 1 feel that the fleet must operate on either of two assump- 
tions, i. e., (a) that [702] we are at peace and no security measures are 
required ; or (b) that wartime measures of security must be carried out. 

Heretofore, we have carried out limited security measures largely as a basis 
for training, and on the assumption that no foreign power would choose to 
bring on a war by an attack on the fleet, but that some misdirected or fanatical 
nationals might undertake individual and irresponsible attack on fleet units. 

Now, however, in the light of your concern over these matters, and in view 
of your better information and position to evaluate the possibilities, 1 have come 
to the conclusion that I must operate on the basis of (b) above. 1 enclose tenta- 
tive draft of a directive which I plan to issue upon arrival at Pearl Harbor. 
It is bound to result in the curtailment of badly needed basic training of new 
p^aonnel, particularly in destroyers and planes and some degree of extra dis- 
comfort, but under the assumption, this will have to be accepted. 

Now, Admiral Stark replied to that letter in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 23, the third paragraph of which says — ^have you got it? 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, I have, but I was wondering if you would 
not get the thread of this a little better if you went back to Admiral 
StarK’s letter to you of November 22, [703'] the reply to which 

you just read? You refer to that in the reply. That is November 
22, 1940. 
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Admiral Eicharimon. Mr. Counsel, there aro two points, there are 
two lines of thought. There are two chains of action, and I am 
pursuing one. 

Mr. Mit OHELL. AU right. Go ahead. You may go back to that, 
if necessary. 

Admiral Kichabdson. Go back I 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Eicharoson. What I am now discussing is long rangel 
reconnaissance. In Admiral Stark’s letter of December 23, he stated, 
in paragraph 3 : 

First, in regard to security, I endeavored to outline to Murphy — 

Murphy was at that time Commander Vincent E. Murphy, my war 
plans officer, whom I had left in Washington to discuss matters with 
the War Plans Division of Naval Operations. [Beading :] 

[70^] I endeavored to outline to Murphy my idea as to the extent security 
measures should be prosecuted, namely, that while the extent of security meas- 
ures required his increasing, it has not yet reached the demands of full wartime 
security. As I discussed with Murphy, there will be an advantage in making 
occasional sweeps by aircraft and surface craft but it is not yet necessary to 
make these continuous. I agree with you that the wear and tear on equipment, 
and the detrimental effects on training, of full security measures should be 
given due weight. 

Upon receipt of that letter of December 30, 104(h in a letter addressed 
to the fleet, the number of the letter being “U. S. Fleet Confidential 
Letter No. 8CL 1-40 ; Subject : Security of fleet units operating in 
the Hawaiian area”, which is the finished product, the tentative draft 
of which I sent to Admiral stark 

The Vice Chairman. What is the date of that, please? 

Admiral Eichardson. December 30, 1940. I doubt whether the 
committe has a copy of this letter, because I myself received it just 
yesterday, and I secured this letter because the counsel indicated to 
me his intention to interrogate me with respect to long ^ange recon- 
naissance. Undoubtedlv the counsel will supply the members of the 
committe with a copy of this letter, if he has not already done so. 

\ 706 \ Mr. Gesell. It has not been supplied as yet. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, you are not referring to the report of 
December 30, 1940, from the commandant? 

Admiral Eichardson. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. They are different documents ? 

Admiral Eichardson. Mr. Counsel, there are two chains of circum- 
stances and letters originating at about the same time. I am pursuing 
one of them. 

Mr. Mitchell. This letter you refer to is from you to Admiral 
Stark, is it? 

Admiral Eichardson. When Admiral Stark informed me that he 
felt it was no longer necessa^ to do other than sweep operating areas 
and do what his letter of December 23, said to do, tnen I had no 
concern over doing other than what I thought was necessary. I dis- 
continued then long rang reconnaissance of any kind except the sweep- 
ing of operating areas. 

I present this letter primarily to show that I discontinued patrol 
plane reconnaissance. 1 also issued this directive : 
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Ships, except submarines, shall not anchor in unprotected anchor- 
ages. Pearl Harbor is a protected anchorage. Hilo and Kahului 
may be considered as such if boat patrols are maintained at the en- 
trance and ships are so moored as not to be subject to torpedo fire 
from outside the harbor. 

Now if counsel so desires, I will pursue the other \ 70 &\ chain 
^ of circumstances. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the precise date that Admiral Kimmel 
assumed command there? 

Admiral Eichardson. After issuing this directive, 8CIi-40 of 
December 30, 1940, 1 felt that this letter was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to provide for the security of the fleet, so I immediately 
started the preparation of a revision of that document. I was en- 
gaged — at least my staff was — in revising that when I received in- 
formation of my prospective detachment. So I amplified that very 
much. But inasmuch as I was to be relieved in the near future, 
I asked that my staff confer with the prospective staff of the pros- 
pective commander in chiefs to ascertain their views. So the docu- 
ment that was later issued under the title of ‘‘Pacific Fleet Con- 
fidential Letter No. 2CL-41, date of February 16, 1941” was signed 
by Admiral H. E. Kimmel, who was the commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet having relieved me on February 1, 194L 

Had I remained m command of the U. S. Fleet this order would 
have borne my signature and it would have been substantially the 
same order. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, let us go back for a moment to Admiral 
Stark’s letter to you of November 22, 1940, which I have before me. 
He says : 

While you were here early in October we sent a dispatch [707] to Com- 
fonrteen to ascertain from Admiral Bloch whether or not the protection being 
afforded to the vital element of the naval establishment in Hawaii was satisfac- 
tory, this in order that, if required, we could make representations to the War 
Department to direct more thorough protection on the part of its Hawaiian De* 
partment. 

Admiral Bloch’s answers to this dispatch and to a second dispatch on the 
same subject were not very definite, and did not provide bases for further action 
by the Department. 

Since the Taranto Incident my concern for the safety of the Fleet In Pearl 
Harbor/ already great, has become even greater. This concern has to do both 
with possible activities on the part of Japanese residents of Hawaii and with 
the possibilities of attack coming from overseas. By far the most profitable 
object of sudden attack in Hawaiian waters would be the Fleet units based 
in that. area. Without question the safety of these units is paramount and 
imposes on the Commander in Chief and the forces afioat a responsibility in 
which he must receive the complete support of Commandant Fourteen, and 
of the Army. I realize most fully that you are giving this problem compre^ 
hensive thought My object In writing you is to find out what steps the Navy 
Department and the War Department should be taking to provide additional 
equipment and additional protective measures. 

[ 108 ] For instance, is It desirable to place torpedo nets within the harbor 
Itself? I wlU appreciate your comment and those of Comfourteen on this 
question. 

Anti-aircraft protection can be provided first by units of the Fleet, actually 
in Pearl Harbor with guns ready at all times; by stationing about the Navy 
Yard of Army A. A. defense measures including mobile batteries, and possibly 
by tttllization of Marine Defense Battalion Anti-Aircraft Units now available 
in the Pearl Harbor area, or that could be made available. Also by keeping 
carrier lighters squadrons alerted and ready to go. 
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And SO on. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, you responded to that letter on the 28 th of 
November and you said : 

With regard to the first of these matters, I will take this up with Bloch on my 
arrival back in Hawaii. 

Now you did take it up with Admiral Bloch ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just tell us what you did about that. 

Admiral Richardson. The letter of Admiral Stark to me dated 
November 22, 1940, is one of a series of letters and incidents about 
which at least three witnesses in addition to me will testify, and in 
order that that matter may be initially understood I think it advis- 
able to cover the whole series. 

When I was in Washington the 7th, or the 11th of October \709'\ 
I discussed with Admiral Stark the position of the fleet when in Pearl 
Harbor, the inadequate provision that had been made both by the 
Army and Navy to protect the fleet, and before I returned to Pearl 
Harbor Admiral Stark sent to Admiral Bloch, commandant of the 
Fourteenth Naval District, a dispatch requesting certain information, 
as indicated in his first paragraph of the letter of November 22. 

I remained on the New Mexico on the west coast and did not arrive 
in Pearl Harbor until the Gth of December. Admiral Bloch was the 
commandant of the district, and he was exceedingly busy with work 
under construction. I'felt that it was essential that I personally know 
what we had, and what the Army had, therefore I arranged with Lt. 
Gfen. Charles D. Herron to inspect everything that the Army had to 
defend the Army and Navy installations in Hawaii from all forms 
of overseas attack. 

I asked General Herron to have the ofiicers who were subordinate 
to him, who were directly responsible for any part of the defense, 
prepared to show me what they had, to give me a list of what they had, 
give me a list of what the plans called for them to have, and the best 
estimate they could make of when they would receive what they re- 
quired. 

The flagship was going to sea on individual exercises which did 
not require my presence. Therefore, on December 19, [7101 

company with General Herron, I reviewed the Army equipment and 
received the data requested. I delivered this data to Admiral Bloch 
and told him that inasmuch as he represented the fleet in relations with 
the Army in Hawaii, because I might be away at any time, .that I 
wanted him to use this data and prepare a letter to the Navy Depart- 
ment setting forth his views and forward the letter through me, which 
Admiral Bloch did in a letter dated December 30, 1940. The subject; 
“Situation Concerning the Security of the Fleet and the Present Abil- 
ity of the Local Defense Forces to Meet Surprise Attacks.” 

[7111 That letter was forwarded by me to the Chief of Naval 
Operations with the first endorsement dated January 4, 1941. I have 
been informed, and I believe that rear admiral, now Admiral Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner, then on duty in the AVar Plans Division of Naval 
Operations, prepared, for the signature of the Secretary of the Navy, a 
letter dated January 24, 1941, addressed to the Secretary of War. 

Reference to this letter appears on page 5, section 7 of the report of 
the Roberts Commission. 
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Mr. Mitchell. This letter, AdmiraL of December 30, 1940, signed by 
Admiral Bloch and addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations, is in 
evidence here. Have you it before you? 

Admiral Eichardson. I have. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind reading paragraphs 1 and 2 of that 
letter, or shall I read it for you ? 

Admiral Eichardson. I will read it : 

In view of the inquiries contained in references (a ) — ^which Is Stark’s dispatch 
of October 1940 — (ft) and (c), I consider it desirable to write this letter to set 
forth the present ability of the Fourteenth Naval District to meet surprise hostile 
attacks of an enemy with the equipment and forces at hand. 

Aircraft Balds: 

[7iS] Aircraft attacking the base at Pearl Harbor will undoubtedly be 
brought by carriers. Therefore, there are two ways of repelling attack. 

First, by locating and destroying the carrier prior to launching planes. Sec- 
ond, by driving off attacking bombers with antiaircraft guns and fighters. The 
Navy component of the iocal defense forces has no planes for distant recon- 
naissance with which to locate any enemy carriers, and the only planes belonging 
to the local defense forces to attack carriers when located would be the Army 
bombers. The Army has in the Hawaiian area 59 B-18 bombers. All of these are 
classified as being obsolete. The model is 6 years old and the planes themselves 
are 5 years old. Therefore, it is my opinion that neither numbers nor types are 
satisfactory for the purposes intended. New bombing planes are expected some- 
time in the future. However, not before July 1941. For distant reconnaissance, 
requisition would have to be made on the forces afloat for such as could be spared 
by the fleet. 

To drive off bombing planes after they have been launched, will require both 
fighting planes and antiaircraft guns. The Army has in the Hawaiian area, 36 
pursuit planes, all of which are classified as obsolete. Some of them are 6 years 
old, and some of them are 4 years old. [7i3] In numbers and models there 
Is a serious deficiency existing. New fighters are expected when the P-40 is in 
production to the extent that the 185 projected for Hawaii can be delivered. This 
does not appear to be probable before the end of 1941; this number does not 
aiqpear adequate. 

The Army Is charged with the protection of the Pearl Harbor Base by anti- 
aircraft guns. There are in Hawaii twenty-six fixed 3-inch guns and forty- 
four mobile 3-inch guns. There are projected twenty-four more to be delivered 
in 1941. There are no 37-millimeier and only 199 .5()-calibre out of the 
projected 120 37-millimeter and 308 .50-calibre machine guns. The Army plans 
to place tlie greater part of the 3-inch guns around Pearl Harbor and only a 
few near other military objectives. In ray opinion, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the number of guns around Pearl Harbor greatly to have any semblence 
of antiaircraft defense. Furthermore, I express my doubt as to the efficacy of 
a 3-lnch gun with a 21-second fuse for driving off high altitude bombers. The 
Army has made no plans for the antiaircraft defense of Lualualei or Kaneohe; 
furthermore, it will be necessary to have a considerable concentration of anti- 
aircraft guns to defend the shipping terminals and harbor of Honolulu in 
order that lines of communication may be kept open. With a limited knowledge 
of the density of antiaircraft barrages [7i^] abroad, I am of the opinion 
that at least 500 guns of adequate size and range will be required for the efficient 
defense of the Hwaiian area. 

This number is in addition to 37-mllllmeter and .50 calibre machine guns. 

[775] In addition to the above, the Army has planned an aircr^t warning 
service which will consist of 8 radar stations. Three of these stations are fixed 
and 55 are mobile. When completed at an indefinite time in the future, this 
warning net should be adequate. 

May I also read the last paragraph? 

Mr. Mitchell. Any part of it that you think is material, AdmiraL 
Admiral Eichardson. This is paragraph 11 : 

It Is considered highly undesirable from my point of view that the War 
D^rtment should In any way come to believe that there Is lack of agree- 
ment between the Army authorities and Navy authorities here, or that the 
offlduls of the 14th Naval District are pressing the Navy Department to do 
something In regard to Army matters. 
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Mr. Mitcheix. Well, then on January 7, 1941, you placed an endorse- 
ment on that communication of Bloch’s? 

Admiral Richardson. I think that is January 4, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell, Is it? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, yes. It is blotted up. J anuary 4. 

Admiral Richardson. That is Saturday, and I wanted this away 
as quickly as I could and I know I would not hold it. 

Mr. Mitchell. That expresses directly your individual 
views about the situation, aid it? 

Admiral RicHxVrdson. It did. I think that Admiral Bloch and I 
were in complete agreement, because we fully discussed the matter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you care to read the portions of that that 
you think are especially useful ? The first paragraph probably covers 
the ground really, and the second — I will read it ii you like. 

Admiral Richardson. I think, if I may be permitted to suggest it. 
that the first and third paragrapns ought to be read, because the third 
paragraph contains the matter that has been mentioned several times. 
Paragraph 1: 

Forwarded. The Commander-In-Chief has conferred with the Commandant 
14th Naval District and the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department 
As a result of the conference with the Commanding General, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, and an inspection in company w^ith Iiim, information was furnished the 
Commandant 14th Naval District who prepared the basic letter. The Com- 
mauderdn-Cliief concurs with the Commandant 14th Naval District in the opin- 
ion that the Army Pursuit Squadrons and anti-aircraft batteries are inadequate 
to protect the Fleet and Pearl Harbor against air attack. When established 
the proposed pursuit strengtli will be adequate. The proposed total of 68 mobile 
three-inch guuds for this area is not [7/7] considered adequate. With 
the almost continuous high ceiling prevailing in this area a materially greater 
number of larger and longer range anti-aircraft guns are necessary to counter 
high altitude bombing attacks on Pearl Harbor. 

[718^ Mr. Mitchell. I will read “2” for you, to relieve your 
voice, Admiral. 

Admiral Richardson. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

2, As neither the increased antiaircraft batteries, nor the augmented pursuit 
squadrons will be available for an extended period, the defense of the Fleet units 
within Pearl Harbor will have to be augmented by that portion of the Fleet 
which may be in Pearl Harbor in the event of attack by hostile aircraft. Plans 
for cooperation with the local defense forces are being made. At present, the 
continuous readiness of carrier fighter squadrons or anti-aircraft batteries is 
not contemplated. The improbability of such an attack under present conditions 
does not, in the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, warrant interrupting en- 
tirely the training required by Fleet Air Units which would have to be largely 
curtailed if constant readiness of a fighter squadron were required. 

Admiral Richardson. Paragraph 3: 

There does not appear to be any practicable way of placing torpedo bafiles 
or nets within the Harbor to protect the ships moored therein against torpedo 
plane attack without greatly limiting the activities within the Harbor, particu- 
larly the movement of large ships and the landing and takeoff of patrol squad- 
rons. Inasmuch as Pearl Harbor is the { 110 ] only operating base avail- 
able to the Fleet in this area, any pressure defense measures that will further 
restrict the use of the base as such should be avoided. 

Considering this and the improbability of such an attack under present condi- 
tions the unlikelihood of an enemy being able to advance carriers suflBclenUy 
near in wartime io the face of active Fleet operations, it is not considered it Is 
necessary to lay such nets. 
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That paragraph was, in part, based on information from the Navy 
Department; insofar as was known torpedos launched from aircraft 
would not operate in water of the depth of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Mitchell. You spoke. Admiral, of the fact that following that 
report of Admiral Bloch of December 30, forwarded with the enaorse- 
ment you have just read, there resulted the letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Knox, to the Secretary of War, which you stated 
was prepared for him by Admiral Turner. 

A^iral Richabdson. Admiral Turner so informed me. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have that letter here and it hasn’t been offered in 
evidence yet. Probably I had better read it if the committee is ready. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Will you identify that? 

[7SO] Mr. Mitchell. These are letters which we will mark Ex- 
hibit 10. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 10.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. It follows right along logically after this Bloch 
report. It is a letter from Secretary Knox, dated January 24, 1941, 
addressed to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Keefe. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Mitchell. January 24, 1941. 


[721] Mt Dbab Mb. Secret art: The security of the U. S. Pacific Fleet while 

In Pearl Harbor, and of the Pearl Harbor Naval Base Itself, has been under 
renewed study by the Navy Department and forces afioat for the past several 
weeks. This reexamination has been, in part, prompted by the increased gravity 
of the situation with respect to Japan, and by reports from abroad of success- 
ful bombing and torpedo plane attacks on ships while in bases. If war eventuates 
with Japan, it is believed easily possible that hostilities would be initiated by a 
surprise attack upon the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor. 

In my opinion, the Inherent possibilities of a major disaster to the fieet or 
naval base warrant taking every step, as rapidly as can be done, that will increase 
the Joint readiness of the Army and Navy to withstand a raid of the character 
mentioned above. 

The dangers envisaged in their order of Importance and probability are con- 
sidered to be: 

(1) Air bombing attack. 

(2) Air torpedo plane attack. 

(8) Sabotage. 

(4) Submarine attack. 
imj (5) Mining. 

(6) Bombardment by gun fire. 

Defen.se against all but the first two of these dangers appears to have been 
provided for satisfactorily. The following paragraphs are devoted principally 
to a discussion of the problems encompassed in (1) and (2) above* the solution 
of which I consider to be of primary Importance. 

Both types of air attack are possible. They may be carried ont successively, 
simultaneously, or In combination with any of the other operations enumerated. 
The maximum probable enemy effort may be put at twelve aircraft squadrons, 
and the minimum at two. Attacks would be launched from a striking force of 
carriers and their supporting vessels. 

The counter measures to be considered are: 

(a) Location and engagement of enemy carriers and supporting vessels before 
air attack can be launched ; 

(2) Location and engagement of enemy aircraft before they reach their 
objectives ; 

(c) Repulse of enemy aircraft by anti-aircraft fire. 

(d) Concealment of vital installations by artificial smoke; 

(e) Protection of vital installations by balloon barrages. 

ilie operations set forth In (a) are largely ftinctlons of the Fleet but, quite 
possibility, might not be carried out in case [725] of an air attack initiated 
without watniug prior to a declaration of war. 
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Pursuit aircraft in large numbers and an effective warning net are required 
for the operations in (b). It Is understood that only thirty-six Army pursuit 
aircraft are at present in Oahu, and that, while the organisation and equipping 
of an Anti-Air Information Service supported by modem fire control equip- 
ment is in progress, the present system relies wholly on visual observation and 
sound locators which are only effective up to four miles. 

Available Army anti-aircraft batteries appear inadequate if Judged by the 
standards of the war in Europe. There are now in Oahu 26 3" fixed anti-air- 
craft guns (of which something over half are grouped about Pearl Harbor), 56 
mobile 3" guns, and 109 .50 caliber machine guns. The anti-aircraft batteries 
are manned in part by personnel which Is also required to man parts of the sea 
coast artillery. Should an attack on Oahu combine air attack with a gto 
bombardment, one of the other countering fires would suffer from lack of men. 
If the prevailing high celling is taken Into account the caliber of the anti-aircraft 
guns might be inadequate against high altitude bombing attack. 

By late summer the defenses wil be considerably strengthened by additions in 
guns, planes, and radio locators. It is understood, sixteen additional 3'' Mobile, 
twenty-four 90-mm., [71841 and one hundred twenty 37-ram. guns will be on 

hand ; the pursuit aircraft strength is to be expanded to a total of 149 ; the new 
radio locators will have an effective range of 100 miles. Although the caliber of 
the guns will still be small for effective action against high altitude bombers, this 
augmentation will markedly improve the security of the Fleet. It does not, of 
course, affect the critical period immediately before us. 

The supplementary measures noted in (d) and (e) might be of the greatest 
value in the defense of Pearl Harbor. Balloon barrages have demonstrated 
some usefulness in Europe. Smoke from fixed installations on the ground might 
prove most advantageous. 

To meet the needs of the situation, I offer the following proposals : 

(1) That the Army assign the highest priority to the increase of pursuit air- 
craft and anti-aircraft artillery, and the establiiiment of an air warning net in 
Hawaii. 

(2) That the Army give consideration to the questions of balloon barrages, 
the employment of smoke, and other special services for improving the defenses 
of Pearl Harbor. 

(3) That local Joint plans be drawn for the effective coordination of naval 
and military aircraft operations, and ship and shore anti-aircr^ gun fij^ 
against surprise aircraft raids. 

(4) That the Army and Navy forces in Oahu agree on appropriate degrees of 
Joint readiness for immediate action in defense against surprise aircraft raids 
against Pearl Harbor. 

[725] (6) That Joint exercises, designed to prepare Army and Navy forces 

in Oahu for defense against surprise aircraft raids, be held at least once weekly 
so long as the present uncertainty continues to exist. 

Your concurrence In these proposals and the rapid implementing of the measures 
to be taken by the Array, which are of the highest importance to the security of 
the Fleet, will be met with the closest cooperation on the part of ^e Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Then attached to that is the reply of Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War, dated February 7, 1941 : 

[726] Wab Depabtmsnt, 

Washinffton, Feb. 7, 1941. 

Subject : Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

To : The Secretary of the Navy. 

1. In replying to your letter of January 24, regarding the possibility of surprise 
attacks upon the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, I wish to express com- 
plete concurrence as to the importance of this matter and the urgency of our 
making every possible preparation to meet such a hostile effort. The Hawaiian 
Department Is the best equipped of all our overseas departments, and continues 
to hold a high priority for the completion of its projected defenses because of the 
Importance of giving full protection to the Fleet. 

2. The Hawaiian Project provides for one hundred and forty-eight pursuit 
planes. There are now in Hawaii thirty-six pursuit planes; nineteen of these 
are P-36’9 and seventeen are of somewhat less efladency. I am arranging to 
have thirty-one P-36 pursuit planes assembled at San Diego for shipment to 
Hawaii within the next ten days, as agreed to with the Navy D^artment This 
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will bring the Army pursuit group in Hawaii up to fifty of the P-36 type and 
seventeen of a somewhat less efficient type. In addition, fifty of the new P-40-P 
pursuit planes, with their guns, leakproof tanks [727] and modem armor 
will be assembled at San Diego about March 15 for shipment by carrier to 
J^waiL V 

3. There are at present in the Hawaiian Islands eighty-two 3-inch AA guns, 
twenty 87 mm AA guns (en route), and one hundred and nine caliber .50 AA 
machine gun& The total project calls for ninety-eight 3-inch AA guns, one 
hundred and twenty 37 mm AA guns, and three hundred and eight caliber AA 
machine guns. 

4. With reference to the Aircraft Warning Service, the equipment therefor 
has been ordered and will be delivered in Hawaii in June. All arrangements 
for installation will have been made by the time the equipment is delivered. 
Inquiry develops the information that delivery of the necessary equipment 
cannot be made at an earlier date. 

6. The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, is being directed to give 
immediate consideration to the question of the employment of balloon barrages 
and the use of smoke in protecting the Fleet and base facilities. Barrage 
balloons are not available at the present time for installation and cannot be 
made available prior to the summer of 1941. At present there are three on 
hand and eighty-four being manufactured — forty for delivery by June 30, 1941, 
and the remainder by September. The Budget now has under consideration 
funds for two thousand nine hundred and fifty balloons. The value of smoke 
for screening vital areas on Oahu is a controversial subject. Qualified [728] 
opinion is that atmospheric and geographic conditions in Oahu render the employ- 
ment of smoke impracticable for large scale screening operations. However, the 
Commanding General will look into this matter again. 

6. With reference to your other proposals for Joint defense, I am forwarding 
a copy of your letter and this reply to the Commanding General, Hawiian 
Department, and am directing him to cooperate with the local naval authorities 
in making those measures effective. 

Signed by Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

17S9] Attached to that is a letter of transmittal from the Chief of 

Naval Operations to the commander in chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet. 

“Subject: Air Defense of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii,” and copy of 
Secretary Blnox’s letter, and one of Secretary Stimson’s letters; trans- 
mitted under date of February 11, 1941. 

And another, addressed to the the commanding general, Hawiian 
Department, signed by General Dick, Adjutant General, dated Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941, inviting attention to the correspondence I have just 
read between the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War. 

And attached then is a document dated February 18, 1941, signed 
W Carl Grosse, Assistant Adjutant General. Headquarters, Hawiian 
De^rtment, acknowledging receipt of the Adjutant General’s letter 
of February 7, together with the two enclosures noted. 

They are all part of the same exhibit (No. 10) . 

[730] Now, Admiral Bichardson, had you left Hawaii before 
Februa^ 11 and 13 when this Knox-Stimson matter was up? 

Admiral Bichabdsok. I was relieved of command of the fleet on 
the 1st of February 1941. Thereafter I knew nothing about fleet 
matters, although I did not actually leave the islands until the 14th 
of February. 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Well, then, this correspondence between the Navy 
and the War Department that I have just read, that reached there 
February 11 and 13, would not have come to your hands? 

Admiral Bichabdson. This is the first time it has come to my 
notice. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, going back to your visits with Secretary Hull 
and Secretary Knox, which was your first trip here in 1940, along in 
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July, you said you went to Mr. Hull and others to find out what the 
situation was, why you were being kept at Pearl Harbor. I neglected 
to ask you what Mr. Hull said, if ne gave the reason for it. 

Admiral Kichabdson. Mr. Hull in a very complete and comprehen- 
sive manner presented to me his views of the relationships, relations 
between the United States and Japan. He felt that we should take a 
very strong position with respect to Japan and that the retention 
of the fleet in Hawaii was a rejection of that strong attitude. 

[731'\ I did not receive this impression from Secretary Hull, and 
I cannot state with certainty how I received it, but 1 left here with the 
distinct impression that there was an opinion in Washington that 
Japan could be bluffed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, when you were here during that trip you 
visited with Admiral Stark, I suppose? 

Admiral Richabdson. 1 did. 1 stayed with Admiral Stark at the 
Admiral’s house. 

Mr. Mitchell. In your contact with him did you gather any differ- 
ent impression about his attitude toward basing the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor instead of on our west coast than he expressed in these letters? 

Admiral Richardson. It is my belief that had Admiral Stark been 
uninfluenced by other considerations he would have wholeheartedly 
agreed with me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, just what did he say about it in your meetings 
with him, if you remember. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, his letters, 1 think, in many places 
show that he hoped that the fleet would return to the west coast, and 
after the fleet had been in Hawaii for some time he authorized me to 
return approximately one-third of the fleet to the coast at a time 
for recreation and replenishment and the securing of additional men, 
and when he informed me that 1 might do that he said that he in- 
formed me with great [732] pleasure. And 1 believe that I 
came with either the first or the second one of those task forces that 
visited the coast. 

Mr. Mitchell. During 1940, when you were in command of the 
fleet, did you have fleet war games out in the Hawaiian area ? 

Admiral Richardson. We had, while ! was in command of the fleet, 
only one big fleet exercise which involved two fleet propers. They 
took place between the first of April and the 9th of May. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did any of those exercises involve a simulated air 
attack by an enemy carrier force? 

Admiral Richardson. Those exercises did not. The exercises were 
planned by my predecessor. They did not include a carrier attack 
on Pearl Harbor. And joint exercises with the Army were discussed 
by Admiral Stark with me in letters, and it was too late to modify 
the plans, and in those exercises the only exercises in which the Army 
participated was, I believe, on the 8th or 9th of April. I sent some 
heavy cruisers in to simulate an attempted raid in order to exercise 
the forces stationed in Hawaii, the Navy patrol planes, in locating the 
force and the Army bombers in bombing it, and the submarine stations 
normally in Pearl Ilarbor in attacking the force, which was simulating 
an attack, so that there was not a large scale joint exercise between 
[733] the Army and the Navy in which a carrier raid on installa- 
tions in Hawaii occurred, although in previous years, when I was in a 
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position other than commander in chief, I had been present in the fleet 
when such attacks were made. 

[7S4] Mr. Mitchell. I think we are ready for the committee to 
inguire of the witness. 

The Chairman. Admiral, who was your immediate predecessor as 
commander of th^ United States Fleet ? 

Admiral Richardson. I relieved Admiral Claude C. Bloch. 

The Chairman. What is the technical relationship between the 
commander in chief of the fleet, such as that which you were com- 
mander of, and the commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District? 

Admiral Richardson. The commandant of the FourteentTi Naval 
District is a subordinate of the commander in chief. He is also under 
the Chief of Naval Operations with respect to other than fleet matters. 

The Chairman. When the fleet is at sea does the commandant of the 
Fourteenth Naval District have complete authority within that district 
or is he still subject to orders of the commander in chief of the fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. He is always subject to the orders of the 
commander in chief. Because the commander in chief may not be 
present in Pearl Harbor ho is the representative of the commander 
m chief in dealings with the commanding general. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, up to the time when you were detached, 
the force of which you were commander in chief was [755] 
known as the United States Fleet, is that true ? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct, because at that time the 
commander in chief of the United States Fleet had command of all 
the ships in the Atlantic that were in commission and not operating 
directly under the Chief of Naval Operations as a ship would be were 
she undergoing shake-down preparatory to joining the fleet. 

The Chairman. So that during the time when you were com- 
mander in chief of the United States Fleet that meant that you were 
the commander in chief of the entire fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

The Chairman. No matter where it was located ? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

The Chairman. Now, there was a reorganization that was some- 
what coincident with your detachment? ' 

Admiral Richardson. Absolutely coincident. 

The Chairman. And they divided the fleet into the Pacific Fleet and 
the Asiatic Fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

The Chairman. No? 

Admiral Richardson. There had always been a small force known 
as the Asiatic Fleet that was not under the command of the commander 
in chief of the United States Fleet but passed under his command in 
case the United States Fleet moved [755] to the western 
Pacific. 

The Chairman. Well, on the 1st of February, then, 1941 approxi- 
mately, the Pacific Fleet as such came into existence? 

Admiral Richardson. It did. The title and the position of com- 
mander in chief United States Fleet disappeared and in lieu thereof 
there was established the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
which commanded all the ships in the Pacific Ocean that were not 
part of the Asiatic Fleet and were not operating directly under the 
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Chief of Naval Operations. There was a commander in chief Atlan- 
tic Fleet, who commanded all the combatant ships in commission in 
the Atlantic Fleet except those that were operating directly under 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Chairman. When did you become commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet! , 

Admiral Kichardson. On January 6, 1940. 

The Chairman. So that you were in command of the fleet approxi- 
mately 13 months? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Was Admiral Kimmel associated with the fleet 
under jrour command in the Pacific? 

Admiral Richardson. He was. He was in the fleet under the com- 
mand of, or the immediate senior under Admiral Stark before I be- 
came commander in chief and before Admiral Stark [ 737 ] be- 
came Chief of Naval Operations. In fact, he relieved Admiral Stark 
as commander of the cruisers and from that position he relieved me. 

The Chairman. What relationship did he occupy in authority with 
respect to you as commander in chief of the fleet? Was he senior 
officer under you or how far down the line did he go? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral Kimmel? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

A(^iral Richardson. Well, he was very far down. He was a 
rear admiral and under me came first the commander of the battle 
force, who was an admiral. Then commander of the scouting force 
and commander of battleships, who were both vice admirals. Then 
Admiral Kimmel commanded the cruisers and as such he was on the 
same level as the commander of the battleships, the commander of 
the destroyers and the commander of the aircraft. 

The Chairman. And he was commander of all the cruisers then in 
the force ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, what we call a type commander. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, in this correspondence between Ad- 
miral Stark and you, you continuously emphasized your belief that 
the fleet should be based on the Pacific coast rather than in the Hawai- 
ian Islands or Oahu ? 

[ 738 ] Admiral Richardson. I did that. 

The Chairman. And there were, as I gather from the correspond- 
ence, many reasons for that opinion on your part, one among them 
being that you had larger areas for training of the aircraft force and 
the other activities of training the men and also that you believed that 
the morale of the men would be improved by being closer to their 
homes ? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. I presented solely the naval point of view. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. There are other considerations that at times 
determined the disposition of the fleet or the units thereof. 

The Chairman. Yes. And in your correspondence with the Chief 
of Naval Operations and in your conversations with him in Washing- 
ton and with the Secretary of State and with the President you were 
impressed with their belief that in addition to naval reasons that there 
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was probably a diplomatic or other, maybe psychological, reason for 
keepmg the fleet in that area as a deterrent against activities on the 
part oi Japan? 

Admiral Bichardson. Absolutely. 

[739] The Chairman. Now, when you were in Washington you 
emphasized the fact that you needed more men and that the Navy was 
beign vastly expanded and that men were not coming in as fast as ships 
were being built? 

Admir^ Bichardson. That is correct. 

The Chairman. That you needed more men ? 

Admiral Bichardson. I did it in and out of port, everywhere. 

The Chairman. Yes. Then you referred to 5,000 men that were 
allotted to you on one of your trips here, or while you were here on 
one of your trips and that you sent them out to the Hawaiian area on 
a carrier, did you say ? 

Admiral Bichardson. Those that I was unable to accommodate in 
the ships that came with me to the west coast I sent out to Pearl Harbor 
in a carrier. 

The Chairman. Yes. Following your detachment from the fleet 
you became a member of the General Board of the Navy here in 
Washington ? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is true. 

The Chairman. I think that is all I want to ask at this time. Sen- 
ator George? 

Senator George. I don’t care to ask any questions at the present 
time. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

[ 740 ] The Vice Chairman. I don’t think I have any questions 
no^ Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the admiral 
two or three questions. 

In your memorandum of September 12, 1940, to the Secretary of 
the Navy you submitted a number of pertinent points to be considered, 
among which were the operations of the fleet and in tliat part of the 
memorandum you discussed the problems involved if the fleet was 
to be retained in Hawaiian waters. 

As I understand it, those points of disadvantage that you stressed 
in that memorandum were purely problems from a naval standpoint 
and nothing else? 

Admiral Bichardson. Oh, absolutely. < 

Senator Lucas. All right. Now, you set forth seven points, seven 
disadvantages to basing the fleet in that area. Those points have 
been gone over by counsel and yourself and I was anxious to determine 
from you as to whether or not at that time you considered the question 
of the possibility of a hostile air attack from some aggressor nation, 
in connection with not basing the fleet in the Hawaiian waters? 

Admiral Bichardson. I had not considered that it was likely that 
the fleet would be attacked by a carrier raid [7^1] tu^d I so 
stated repeatedly in security orders issued to the fleet. 

The Ch airm an. Will the admiral desist for a moment? The Chair 
announced at the beginning of these hearings that the photographers 
would not be permitted in this areaway. It interferes with the wit- 
79716 — « 6 — pt 1 21 
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nesses, with the counsel, and with the committee, and I hope that my 
friend will observe that rule hereafter. You may proceed, Senator- 

Senator Lucas. This memorandum was in June 1940, and if I un- 
derstand you correctly. Admiral, the possibility of a hostile air attack 
on the fleet was not considered in making up the recommendations 
which the authorities here in Washington should study? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. And the question of a submarine attack was not con- 
sidered either in connection with those plans ? 

Admiral Richardson. I have difficOlty in hearing the Senator. 

Senator Lucas. I say the question of a submarine attack by a hostile 
force was not considered in 1940 either? 

Admiral Richardson. No. I think my view is clearly presented in 
a document before the committee which says : 

The security of the Fleet operating and based In the Hawaiian Area may rea- 
sonably be based on two assump- [7^2] tlons : 

(A) That no responsible foreign i)ower will provoke war, under present exist- 
ing conditions, by attack on the Fleet or Base, but that Irresponsible and mis- 
guided nationals of such powers may attempt ; 

(1) sabotage from small craft on ships based In Pearl Harbor, 

(2) to block the Entrance Channel to Pear Harbor by sinking an obstruc- 
tion in the Channel, 

(S) lay magnetic or other mines in the approaches to Pearl Harbor. 

So that, actually, before I left the fleet we were sweeping the channel 
against magnetic mines. 

Senator Lucas. How long was it after you gave your seven points 
of disadvantage to keeping the fleet in Hawaii tnat the order of 
Admiral Andrews was issued to start the patrol which you discussed! 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral Andrews’ order dia not start a 
patrol . 

Senator Lucas. What was that order? 

Admiral Richardson. It modified the patrol that I had in existence. 

Senator Lucas. I see, all right. And when did that patrol go into 
existence that you ha^ Admiral? 

[ 70 ] Aamiral Richardson. It started the day that the fleet ar- 
rived in the Hawaiian area on the 10th of April. 

Senator Lucas. 1940? 

Admiral Richardson. 1940, purely as a part of the fleet exercise for 
training purposes. 

Senator Lucas. For training purposes only? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

' Senator Lucas. And how long did that continue? 

Admiral Richardson. It continued until, I think, the 80th of 
December 1940. 

Senator Lucas. Well, how did the admiral’s order augment that? 
I had just forgotten your statement a moment ago. 

Admiral Richardson. Initially the long-range patrol, so-called, but 
it was not a long-range patrol, it was to 180 miles centered on Lahaina 
between the arc of 220 and 235, as I remember, but I can verify that — 
220 to 335 to 180 miles. 

Now, when the Army received an alert Admiral Andrews shifted 
the center from Lahaina to Pearl Harbor and increased the distance 
to 800 miles and changed the arc from 180 through west to north. 
Later on I modified that patrol. 
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Senator Lucas. Tes. Now, before you leave the patrol, how long 
did that continue! 

Admiral Bichabdson. The patrol established by Admiral Andrews! 

\7J^.'\ Senator Lucas. That is right. 

Admiral Bichardson. I am not certain, but I think it continued as 
long As the Army maintained tlieir alert which was, as I remember, 
almost a month. 

Senator Lucas. Now, how many planes were being used on that 
patrol ! 

Admiral Bichardson. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Senator Lucas. That is an Army question! 

Admiral Bichardson. I haven’t any idea. 

Senator Lucas. Did the Navy use any planes! 

Admiral Bichardson. Oh, the Army used no planes. 

Senator Lucas. But you don’t know how many planes the Navy 
used on that patrol! 

Admiral Bichardson. No. 

Senator Lucas. Well, who would know that! 

Admiral Bichardson. I doubt if anybody would know — - 

Senator Lucas. Well, weren’t you 

Admiral Bichardson — Because you cannot remember, at least, the 
commander in chief cannot remember, details of activities after 5 
years. 

Senator Lucas. Well, did you make any record of the daily patrols 
that were made by these planes from the ships! 

Admiral Bichardson. No. You established it in an order and for- 
got it, assuming that it would be carried out. 

[7.^5] Senator Lucas. You do not recall! You wouldn’t want 
to make a guess as to how many planes daily went out on this patrol 
to cover this arc that was established by the admiral! 

Admiral Bichardson. No; I would not hazar(^. a guess and the only 
possible source of information of any reliability would be in the files 
of the commander in chief and the files 

Senator Lucas. Of the Fourteenth Naval District! 

Admiral Bichardson (continuing). Become very voluminous and 
are normally retained active only about 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Lucas. Do 1 understand that at that particular time the 
planes that were on the sea on the Enterprise, that were making daily 
flights in training, that there was no record of the number of planes 
that went out and when they came back! 

Admiral Bichardson. Well, every ship keeps in her log a record of 
everything that it does. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that is what I thought. 

Admiral Bichardson. And in the patrol squadrons there would 
undoubtedly be maintained a record of when the planes left and when 
th^ returned. 

Senator Lucas. Now^ who would have the record of the patrol, of 
the men who were making the determination of the number of planes 
that were going out on this patrol in line [7^] with the order 
that was augmented by Admiral Andrews! 

Admiral Bichardson. Well, Admiral Andrews’ order to the officer 
in command of the patrol wing would tell him how many planes to 
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use, when to start out, how far they would go, when they would 
return. 

Senator Lucas. Well, was that Admiral Andrews’ responsibility 
then? 

Admiral Richardson. What? 

Senator Lucas. Would that be Admiral Andrews’ responsibility 
for issuing the order and for the keeping of the record of the planes? 

Admiral Richardson. No; he would not kwp a rword. In con- 
sultation with the commander of the patrol wing, which I think was 
Patrol Wing 2, he would issue the order in general terms. The com- 
mander of Patrol Wing 2 would implement it and record his com- 
pliance. 

Senator Lucas. All right. Later on. Admiral, you modified this 
order? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Lucas. Just how did you do it, now ? 

A.dmiral Richardson. Because of the number of 'planes that were 
available and because of the need for training men, I modified the 
patrol to cover periodically an arc between 170°, which is 10° to the 
east of south and 350°, and I covered daily an arc, a 

sector of that arc and in order that it might not be evident to Japanese 
residents of Oahu that I was searching the same sector every day, I 
rotated that sector. 

Senator Lucas. All right. Now, one further question and then 
I will be through. 

With respect to the letter that you wrote to Admiral Stark after 
General Herron, as I understood you to say, had been notified that 
an alert was on in the Hawaiian Islands, you did not receive any in- 
formation at that time from anyone in Washington, D. C., about 
that? 

Admiral Richardson. Not at that time. 

Senator Lucas. You later said that you wrote to Admiral Stark 
about the type of alert that was on and that you had never received 
any answer from him. 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, I telegraphed him, I mean I sent him 
a radio and asked him what it was all about. 

Senator Lucas. And you never received any reply to that? 

Admiral Richardson. Never. 

Senator Lucas. Did you ever talk to Admiral Stark after that as 
to why he did not reply to that important message of yours? 

Admiral Richardson. I talked to both Admiral Stark and [74^] 
General Marshall. 

Senator Lucas. What did Admiral Stark say as to the reason he 
did not reply after this type of alert went out to the islands? 

Admiral Richardson. He said it was an exercise, an Army exercise. 

Senator Lucas. That is what Admiral Stark said? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. And he did not think it was suflSciently important, 
even though he had received a message from you, he ^d not thi^ it 
was important enough to make reply to you ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, he knew that I had enough confidence 
in him to know that if it were the real thing he would have told me. 

Senator Lucas. But you did send him a wire? 
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Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Lucas. And asked him about it! 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Lucas. You wanted to find out for yourself? 

Admiral Richardson. I wanted an answer, too. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. One other question, if I may. Over 
in one of these letters in reading this correspondence I note this, 
Admiral. In your letter of May 13, [7Jt9] 1940, addressed to 

Admiral Stark — at that time you were then still discussing the reasons 
pro and con as to why_ the fleet should or should not be based in 
Hawaiian waters — in this letter you state this : 

It seems that under present world conditions the paramount tbtnf^ for us is 
the security of the Western Hemisphere. This, In my opinion, transcends every- 
thing, anything, certainly. In the Far East, our own or other Interests. South 
America la the greatest prise yet remaining to be grabbed. 

Who did you expect to grab South America in that letter? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, Senator, I haven’t a copy of that 
letter. 

Senator Lucas. It would be interesting to know because 

Admiral Richardson. May what ? 

Senator Lucas. This is May 13, 1940. 

Ihe Chairman. If the Admiral is in a position to answer that ques- 
tion he may do so. We have gone past our adjourning hour. 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, I have that. 

Senator Lucas. I am sure you and I agree on the same thing, prob- 
ably, as to who we thought might grab South America, but it was 
just interesting to get your further reactions. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I didn’t want anybody to grab 
South America. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 05 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

{761'] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 : 00 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

When we recessed Senator Lucas was examining Admiral Richard- 
son. You may resume. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral Richardson, in one of your Statements 
made before the committee this morning you stated that you were 
certain that the Navy could have been alerted as well as the Army 
had it been any other thing than a drill. 

Admiral Richardon. Correct. 

Senator Lucas. Later on you told the committee, and told me on 
examination, that you wired, you radioed, I think you said. Admiral 
Stark, asking him directly in this radiogram what the alert meant, 
and you received no reply. 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas Later on you had a talk with Admiral Stark here 
in Washington and in that conversation with the A dmir al he advised 
you that it was merely a drill? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You also said that while you were here you had a 
conversation with General Marshall on that same question. 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 
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‘ Senator Lucas. Will vou give to the committee what Qeneral 
Marshall said about the alert? 

[752] Admiral Richardson. I told Qeneral Marshall that the 
commanding general of the Hawaiian Department had received an 
alert, that 1 was certain that it was a drill, but a situation had been 
created where there was some uncertainty and some uneasiness, and 
that 'I would like to know what was the purpose of the alert dispatch 
sent by him. 

He said: 

Ob, that was simplv an exercise and I tbonght if I did not state that it was an 
exercise tbe exercise would be carried out more completely. 

Senator Lucas. That is about the end of the conversation, I take it? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Admiral, you stated previously 

The Chairman. The Chair will state that Congressman Clark would 
be the next in order but he is not here at the moment. 

Mr. Murpht. Admiral, you stated in your examination that you 
and Admiral Stark were close personal friends ? 

Admiral Richardson. Had been. Admiral Stark entered the Naval 
Academy 1 year after I did.' 

Mr. Murpht. When in Washington you stayed at his home? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. He served with me when we [ 753 ] 
were both ensigns. 

Mr. Murpht. What was the attitude of Admiral Stark in regard to 
the location of the fleet at Hawaii ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, from all that he said to me, and from 
all that he wrote to me, I gathered that he was fully in ^mpathy 
with me. ^ Of course, he was more closely in touch with diplomatic 
considerations than I was. 

Mr. Murpht. Did you receive a message from Admiral Stark dated 
March 15, 1940? 

Admiral Richardson. A letter? 

Mr. Murpht. I understand that on March 15, 1940, Admiral Stark 
sent you a message in which he declared, despite your many doubts, 
that the policy of keeping the fleet units in Hawaiian waters was sound, 
and that the State Department was very strong for it. Did you re- 
ceive such a communication ? 

Admiral Richardson. That communication did not refer to the 
retention of the fleet in the Hawaiian waters, for the reason that the 
fleet had not arrived in the Hawaiian waters at that date. That re- 
ferred to the Hawaiian detachment which was sent to the Hawaiian 
area the fall preceding, I think, September or October 1939. 

Mr. Murpht. Do you know of any written memorandum, by letter 
or otherwise, where at any time Admiral Stark stated his position as 
to whether or not the fleet should be assigned [ 754] to Hawaii ? 

Admiral Richardson. He stated repeatedly that he hoped we would 
return and that our delay in Hawaiian waters would not be unduly 
prolonged. 

Mr. Murpht. Will you state — ^^ve me a reference to any communi- 
cation that you know where Admiral Stark made his position clear in 
writing? 
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Senator Brswsteb. May I be permitted to speakt 

Mr. Mukpht. Do you want to help me? 

Admiral Bichaudsok. On the 7 th of May in a letter to met he says : 

Just bung up the telephone after talking with the President and by the time this 
reaches you you will have received word to remain in Hawaiian waters for a 
couple of weeks. 

When the Fleet returns to the Coast (and I trust the delay will not be over two 
weeks, but 1 cannot tell) • • • 

He said : 

Of course, you know'tbe thought behind the above * * • 

Mr. Murphy. Are you following the letter? 

Admiral Richardson. No, I am skipping. 

hir. iluRPHY. Well, you stopped at “but I cannot tell” in the second 
line in the second paragr^h, did you? 

Admiral Richardson. That is right; 

Mr. Murphy. Then you go from there to where? 

[ 766 ] Admiral Richardson. The fourth paragraph? 

Of course, you know the thoughts behind the above and that is that the Italian 
situation is extremely delicate, the two weeks ahead regarded as critical; 
then ????? nobody can answer the riddle Just now. 

Mr. MxmPHY. Where is Admiral Stark’s position in that? 

Admiral Richardson. That is all I know. 

[ 766 ] Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Admiral Richardson. It is manifest that he trusted that the flee^ 
would not remain there long. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, where is his position, I mean as to whethet 
it should or not? Can you refer to anytliing in writing at any time, 
anywhere, where Admiral Stark states his position to you that he is 
in agreement with you, or that he disagrees with the proposition of 
having the fleet there? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, whatever he said I firmly believe that 
he wholeheartedly agreed witli me. 

Mr. Murphy. But can you give us a reference to anything in writ- 
ing ahy where? If so, state it. 

^nator Brewster. I refer you. Admiral^ to the letter of May 22 
to you, the first paragraph of which is [readmg] : 

Beplying to your letter of May 13th-~ 

in which I think Admiral Stark made his position very clear. 

Admiral Richardson. Unfortunately, 1 nave not a copy of that 
letter. 

Mr. Murphy. May I suggest to the Chairman that inadvertently 
the Chair has overlooked uiat this would be the turn of Senator 
Brewster, the Senator from Maine, to examine the witness. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chairman exercised his right [ 767 ] 
at the beginning and I examined following the examination of counsel 
and did examine the Admiral but not upon this point. 

Mr. Murphy. I beg your pardon, you misunderstood me. I meant 
that after Mb*. Clark it would then have been the turn of Senator 
Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I have placed no objection to your examining 
the Admiral. 

Mr. Murphy. And then I would follow. 
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Senator Brewsier. That is quite all right, Congressman Murphy, 
and I hope you will accept my suggestion which is simply in the in- 
terest of saving time. 

The Chairman. The Chair is subject to correction. In the absence 
of Mr. Clark the next in order by the alternation would have been the 
Senator from Maine, Mr. Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I am quite willing to let Mr. Murphy proceed. 

The Chairman. I apologize to the Senator from Maine for that 
omission. 

Senator Brewster. I know that my rights are being saved, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, do you have the letter of May 22 su gg ested by 
the gentleman, the Senator from Maine? 

Admiral Bichardson. I doubt if I can find anywhere a specific 
statement saying : 

I am opposed to retaining tbe [758] fleet in the Hawaiian area. 

Mr. Mcrfht. Can you find a specific statement saying that he 
agrees with you categorically? 

Admiral Richardson. This is what he says on the 22d of May. 
[Beading :] 

When we sent our dispatch it looked as if Italy — 
that means the dispatch to return — 

it looked as if Italy were coming in almost Immediately and that a serious 
situation might develop in the East Indies, and that there was a possibility of 
our being Involved. However, the recent “blitzkrieg” events in Europe have 
certainly altered the picture for the time being. Personally I think it has 
made more remote (for the moment at least) tbe question of a westward move- 
ment of tbe fleet. I agree with tbe tenor of your letter and you will be glad 
to know 1 had already so expressed myself. 

Mr. Murpht. That is the only written memorandum to which you 
can refer? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I 

Mr. Murpht. I mean is that the only one? 

Admiral Richardson. Congressman Murphy, since the receipt of 
tb is correspondence I have been almost constantly in attendance nere. 
If I had time to search through all of the papers carefully I have no 
doubt that I would find suffi- \ 769 '\ cient evidence of his con- 
currence with me as to convince anyone. 

Mr. Murpht. If you find it will you produce it, please? 

Admiral Richardson. I will, or I shall. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, you had a meeting with the President 
about which you prepared a memorandum in October of 1940. Did 
you prepare any memoranda after the previous meetings? 

Admiral Richardson. I did not. 

Mr. Murpht. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. Pursuing further the question which the Con- 
gressman has been asking, I think it should be clear what was the 
representation in your letter to which Admiral Stark expressed his 
view on. It was, as I understand it, your letter of May 13, in which 
you used the following language [reading] : 

I feel that any move west means hostilities. I feel that at this time it would 
be a grave mistake to become Involved in the West where our interests, although 
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important, are not vital, and thereby reduce our ability to maintain the security 
of the Western Hemisphere which is vital. 

If the Fleet Is to go west it can only start, properly prepared, from the West 
Coast where it can be V160] docked, manned, stocked and stripped, and a 
suitable train assembled. 

Rest assured that although I am entirely without information I realize your 
position, and I want you to know that If the situation becomes such that higher 
authority decides we should go West, all of us are ready to give all we have. 

That is the end of the quotation from your letter, to which I under- 
stand Admiral Stark in his letter of May 22 replied. [Reading:] 

I agree with the tenor of your letter and yon will be glad to know I bad already 
so expressed myself. 

Would that lead you to believe, or would that leave you in any 
doubt, Admiral Richardson, as to the position of Admiral Stark in 
this matter? 

Admiral Richardson. I was never in any doubt about his position. 

Senator Brewster. And what was the situation. Admiral, of the 
fleet? With the fleet which you had at Pearl Harbor — was it what 
would be considered in naval parlance as a fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, it was a combatant fleet but it did not 
have in company with it the auxiliaries that would be essential to 
active operations. 

Senator Brewster. So that if there were hostilities [7d2] 
that should develop, what would have been the mission of the fleet 
under any plans that were in existence ? 

Admiral Richardson. Under the existing plans it would have been 
necessary for the fleet to return to the west coast to mobilize, assemble a 
train, fill the ships with the regulation number of personnel, provi- 
sions, supplies, stores, fuel, strip the ships of needless articles which 
necessarily appear on a sliip during a long period of peace and prepare 
them for offensive operation. 

Senator BREwsa-ER. State whether or not the fleet on December 7 
was in such a condition as would have required its return similarly? 

Admiral Richardson. It had been more comletely prepared for war 
action because before I returned to Pearl Harbor with a portion of 
the fleet, arriving thereon the 6th of December, we had placed in 
storage a lot of iimammable material that we carried in time of peace. 
The Mms had been degaussed. 

The Chairman. Had been what? 

Admiral Richardson. Degaussed. 

The Chairman. I don’t^t that word. 

Admiral Richardson. WeU, it is a French word which means run- 
ning a coil of wire around them which energized will probably prevent 
the magnetic field of the ship from exploding a magnetic mine. 

[7&iSj Senator Brewster. Under the plans existing prior to 
December 7, so far as your own knowledge goes, what was it con- 
templated should be the mission of the Navy during the earlier period 
of any hostilities with a Western Pacific power? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, the plans then in existence were called 
the “Orange” plan or the “0-1” plan and it was, in my opinion^ a 
fairly ^und plan th^retically, but the time element bore no relation 
to reality and some time in October I wrote a comprehensive letter to 
the (^ef of Naval Operations presenting my conception of the then 
existing “Orange” plan, which is in the hands of the committee. 
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Senator Brewster. That was in 1940? 

Admiral Richardson. 1940. 

Senator Brewster. And did that contemplate some manner of of- 
fensive action by the fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. It did, early action to reconnoiter and attack 
some of the mandated islands and a progressive step-by-step movement 
westward with the taking, eventually, of Truk in a time stated that 
absolutely could not be realized. 

Senator Brewster. I want to quote to you, because I think we all are 
going to be vitally concerned with this matter of naval defense. You 
were Assistant Chief of Naval [755] Operations during 1937 
and 1938 under Admiral Leahy? 

Admiral Richardson. One year. 

Senator Brewster. I am quoting from Admiral Leahy’s statement 
before the Naval Affairs Committee on the function of the Navy, as 
I think it will contribute to this matter, and I want to know whether 
you would a^ee with this concept. I quote Admiral Leahy on the 
first page of nis testimony at the 1938 hearings. [Reading:] 

In defending onr territory in war, we cannot assume an attitude of passive de- 
fense and simply beat off an attack at one place and later at another. In sucli 
a case we would see our coasts blockaded, our outlying possessions seized, our 
commerce, both coastwise and foreign, driven off the seas, and we would undergo 
the costly experience of finding the war lasting Just as long ns the enemy willed 
it; that Is, until he had attained every objective and everything he wanted. 
The only way that war, once begun, can be brought to a successful conclusion 
is by making the enemy want to stop fighting — by injuring him before he reaches 
our shores so badly that he will be anxious to make peace. Prompt and effective 
injury to an enemy, at a distance from our shores, is the only correct strategy 
to be employed. 

[ISi] We have outlying possessions in Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Quam, 
Samoa, Panama, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The Philip- 
pine Islands are still United States territory and will remain so until complete 
independence is attained. All of these outlying Island possessions are more 
or less vulnerable, and their defense depends upon two factors. One is a 
local defense by mobile forces and fortifications. The other, and the dominant 
factor, is sea power. A superior Navy can prevent powerful attacks being 
made on all those Island possessions that lie closer to our home territory than 
they do to those of an enemy or enemies. A sufficient Navy can keep open 
the lines of supply to the defenders of such possessions, and, if they are secure 
In their own local defenses against minor attacks, the Navy can use them as 
bases from which to operate against the enemy or enemies. Defense of those 
possessions — Guam, the Philippines and Alaska — which lie nearer to the home 
territory of another power or powers than they do to the continental United 
States, is dependent solely upon sea power and the ability of sea power to 
support forces in those areas. 

I presume you would be in full agreement with that? 

Admiral Kichardson. Complete accord. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Now, I have here an exhibit which has 
been furnished us, which is extracts from the joint Army and Navy 
war plan, Rainbow No. 1. That is a part of the extracts from joint 
Army and Navy war plan. Orange 1938. 

I assume that was in the process of development year by year, but 
this does not contain any of the tasks that were assigned under 
section 6 and others. In section 6, the presentation apparently con- 
fines itself to the defense plans of the Hawaiian area without includ- 
ing therein anything regarding the tasks which I assume were the 
function of the Navy to carry out, the task forces,’ or tasks. 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. What is the date of that? 
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Senator Brewsteb. This one is dated 1938, the Orange plan. I 
think that was Orange No. 1. This was approved, it says, by tho 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy August 14, 1989, 
verbally by the President October 14, 1939, by the Joint Board April 
10, 1940. That is April 10, 1940, brought down current. That wrs 
finally Rainbow No. 1. 

You have that before you, do you? 

Admiral Richabdsok. 1 have it. 

Senator Brewsteb. Now, whether or not 

\ 766 ^ Admiral Richardson. But, Senator Brewster, these are 
copies of extracts from plans that were modified from time to time. 
They are not complete; some of them were made after I left the fleet; 
some of them were in process of being made, so any questions that I 
answer with respect to this is certainly to be most confusing because 
here is one that is dated March 28, 1941. I know' nothing about it. 

Senator Brew'Ster. I think my question won’t involve, perhaps, any 
confusion. The point which I wish to inquire about is whether or not 
the appointment of the tasks as they are called, which I assume were 
the functions of the Navy, the affirmative tasks, would be essential 
to an appraisal of the responsibilitv of the commanders in that area? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I think it would be but it would not 
be anything other than confusing to consider any other plans than 
the plans that were in existence on the 7th of December 1941, about 
which I know nothing. 

Senator Brew-ster. Well, I don’t intend to enter into that field. 
My point is in attempting to appraise the responsibility of those who 
were in authority at Pearl Hanior, as to whether or not their respon- 
sibility in taking aggressive action with the fleet under their charge 
must not necessarily be known in order to determine as to the wisdom 
of their course at any riven time? 

[ 767 ] Admiral Richardson. Well, of course, no plans ever made 
by the Army or the Navy of the United States visualized their being 
put in effect without either a declaration of war or an attack upon us, 
so if you take the joint Army and Navy Basic Plan Orange 1938, that 
was the basic plan on which the Navy drew its war plan and on which 
the Array drew its war plan. 

Senator Brewster. Well, reading these excerpts, these extracts I 
have given you, which are apparently exclusively of a defensive char- 
acter, one might draw the impression that the Navy had no function 
than to be there at Pearl Harbor and assist in its defense. That, of 
cours^ would not be a warranted conclusion, would it. Admiral? 
ITie Navy had another job to do under all plans, did it not? 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, absolutely, and the Navy’s job was to be 
aggressive. 

Senator Brewster. That is right 

Admiral Richard^n. Now, tne pages of tlys refer ^cifically to 
the joint responsibilities of the Army and Navy in the Hawaiian area 
and it does not refer, as I can find here, to anything about what the 
fleet is going to do. 

Senator Brewster. Well, over on page — I should say it is No. 2. 
For instance, on that first P^e we have section 1. We then have 
section 2 on the first page. There is no [ 768 ] section 3 ap- 
parently. It bcxximes section 4, then section 5, section 6. Then we 
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come to extracts of Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plans, Bainbow 
No. 1, section 6. [Beading :] 

Tasks * * * Joint Tasks * • ♦ 

Now, I take it those refer to omissions as to the naval tasks which 
they were supposed to undertake. 

Admiral Bichahdson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. It is a part of the function of both the Navy 
and the Army to keep in constant preparation for possible war plans 
under any eventualities, is it not? 

Admiral Bichahdson. If you will turn to page 3, under paragraph 
35, “Naval tasks” ; 

(P) Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island areas. 

Now, all war plans that I am familiar with for the Navy contained 
a task along those lines. 

[ 769 ] Senator Brewster. What you were reading answers my 
question, I guess. It is a function of the Army and Navy to keep in 
constant operation war plans in the event of any eventualities? 

Admiral Bichahdson. That is true. 

Senator Brewster. When this came up, orders were immediately 
issued, were they not, to execute war plan 46 against Japan? 

Admiral Bichabdson. I have no idea. 

Senator Brewster. On that date? 

Admiral Bichasdson. I have no idea. 

Senator Brewster. I heard you mention when the order came 
through. That was what impressed me. I do not know what it meant. 
I assumed it was the plan which had been prepared. 

Admiral Bichahdson. In every war plan there is a provision for 
putting it into effect, and it is defined and known how the plan will 
be put into effect, and when that order is received it goes into effect 
and everybody knows it is in effect, but during the latter part of 1940 
and the early part of 1941, due to changing world conditions, the 
Navy war plans were in a constant state of flux, in an effort to have a 
plan that was in accordance with the existing situation. 

As a matter of fact, there is in this correspondence a [ 770 ] 
letter from me with respect to the plan that was being developed, in 
which it is stated that the plan and that letter was prepared with the 
knowledge and approval of my successor. We worked on it jointly 
during the week or 10 days before I was relieved. 

The numbers of the plans are so numerous and the provision of every 
plan is so different, the assumptions are so different, that it would be 
impossible for me to recall now the assumptions in Bainbow 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5. 

Senator Brewster. But you would be — ^had you finished? 

Admiral Bichahdson. No. In fact, there was a plan which was 
known, I think, as “plan dog” for a while. “Dog” oeing the -Navy 
name of the “D”. 

The Chairman. “Dog”? 

Admiral Bichabdson. Dog, d-o-g. 

The Chairman. Common cur. 

Senator Brewster. But all of these plans contemplated aggressive 
action by the Navy as contrary to merely defensive action m fixed 
positions? 
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Admird Richardson. The Navy had always believed that the only 
you could defend the country was by aggressive action. 

Senator Brewster. The basing of the fleet at Pearl Harbor then 
would, of necessity, mean a return to the west [77!] coast, in 
time of war, and did inevitably affect the time element very seriously, 
the time involved in the return ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, there is a difference of opinion on that 
point. I thought it did. 

Senator Brewster. What would be the approximate time for the 
return to the west coast and making the preparations under the condi- 
tion when you were there? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, it is about a little over 2,000 miles, and 
the fleet would only make about 15 knots, and that is 360 knots a day, 
or about a week to get back. 

Senator Brewster. In the matter of the patrol reconnaissance, the 
difficulty, so far as the air reconnaisance was concerned, was with the 
shortage of planes, was it not ? 

Admiral Rchardson. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the naval expansion bill 
of 1838, which provided for 3,000 naval aircraft? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I am familiar with it to a very limited 
extent. 

Senator Brewster. Was that during your period as Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, but the Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in those days concerned himself primarily with administrative 
matters. Relations with the committees [772'] of Congress, 
with the other executive departments, and with the President were 
handed by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Snator Brewster. It was becoming evident, more evident each 
year, was it not, as to the part which airplanes would play in naval 
as well as land war? 

Admiral Richardson. No doubt about that. 

Senator Brewster. That was a constantly expanding activity? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You spoke about getting the impression while 
you were in Washington, but not from Cordell Hull, that Japan could 
be bluffed. Do you recall where you gained that impression ? Could 
I recall to you, did you confer with Stanley Hombeck while you were 
here? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Brewster. Whether or not you gained any impression of 
that through your conferences with him ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, whether I was correct or not, I was 
distinctly of the impression that Dr. Hombeck was exercising a 
greater influence over the disposition of the fleet than I was. 

Senator Brewster. Could you develop that at all? 

Admiral Richardson. The only way m which I can develop that is 
this: 

I saw Dr. Hombeck on July 11. I talked to him from [77S] 
10 : 80 to noon. 

According to my notebook I said he is the strong man on the Far 
East and the cause of our staying in Hawaii where he will hold us 
as long as he can. And that was an impression that I wrote in my 
notebwk when it happened. 
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[ 774 ] On October 9 I saw Hombeck, who was unwilling to ac- 
cept the responsibility for retaining the fleet in Hawaii. Now I may 
have been entirely wrong, but that was the impression I gained. 

Senator Brewster. Did you express to him, Admiral, in your con- 
versations, the same opinion that you had expressed to the President 
as to the psychology of the Japanese military authorities on the situa- 
tion? 

Admiral Bichardson. Well, inasmuch as Dr. Hombeck was the 
advisor of the State Department on far eastern affairs and had written 
many books on the subject, some of which I had read, I doubt whether 
I told him that he was completely wrong, but I expressed my view 
fully. 

Senator Brewster. He was at that time the one in charge of what 
they called the far eastern desk in the State Department? 

Admiral Richardson. No. I had known Dr. Hombeck for some 
time. 

Senator Brewster. His first name is Stanley? 

Admiral Richardson. Dr. Stanley K. Hombeck, and I think he had 
been relieved as head of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, and had 
been superseded by Mr. Max Hamilton^f I remember correctly, whom 
I had also known for many years. Dr. Hombeck was the advisor 
of the State Department on far [775] eastern affairs. 

Senator Brewster. In connection. Admiral, with your service in 
Hawaii, was there a local influence in leaving Hawaii? 

Admiral Richardson. If there was it was unlmown to me. 

Senator Brewster. You did not have any situation of that kind 
locally? 

Admiral Richardson. None at all. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark, when your name was reached 
you were temporarily absent. Do you have any questions of the 
Admiral ? 

Mr. Clark. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Am Inext in order, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. I think in order to balance between the two sides, 
inasmuch as the Chairman has assumed to do the first interrogating 
on the Senate side, that you would come next. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral, pursuing the questions that have been 
asked just a moment ago by the Senator irom Maine, I think you 
testified that the fleet, as you commanded it in 1940, was under- 
manned, undertramed, understaffed, under provisioned and underam- 
munitioned. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, no American force was ever [775] 
underprovisioned. We eat better than anybody in the world. 

Mr. Gearhart. But did you have a sufficient supply of edibles to 
keep you going for a long time, for instance, through a war engage- 
ment, a war responsibility? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, normally we carried dry provisions 
for about 60 days, if I remember correctly. Insofar as I remember, 
there was no question of provisions. The ships did not carry the full 
wartime allowance of ammunition because of the needless expendi- 
ture of fuel in pushing that much weight through the water. There 
was a deficiency in certain types of ammunition. 
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For example, we had little, if any bombardment ammunition which 
would be necessary in effecting a landing. 

As to enough men, never within my knowledge, except in war, has 
the Navy had on board enough men to fight the ship. We have been 
lucky if we could secure sufficient appropriations to maintain 85 per- 
cent of complement. Men of experience were being removed from 
the ships in order to train new men. 

Mr. Geabhart. Now to place it on a percentage basis, what would 
be the percentage of fighting efficiency of the Navy as you commanded 
it? 

Admiral Eichabdsok. Well, that would be a highly theoretical 
question. No answer would be of any value. 

Mr. Gearhart. You consider you were 85 percent manned? 

[777] Admiral Kichardson. Well, we had 85 percent enough 
men to man the battery and steam at full power for more than a very 
short time, and as an instrument of war their value was prospective. 
They could be fully realized in a short space of time by the addition of 
men, because men in war learn far more rapidly than they do in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, the Navy under your command was not 
in a condition of readiness to commence the war with Japan? 

Admiral Eichardson. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if it were the policy of the United States to 
commence a war with Japan the ships would have to return first to 
the west coast, spending a week in travel and a week in coming back — 
and how many weeks being put in shape for striking? 

Admiral Kichardson. Well, in my letter, one of my letters, I stated 
that in the event active war operations were undertaken it would either 
be necessary to return to the coast for mobilization or preparation or 
accept the handicaps of preparing in Pearl Harbor. 1 could not 
hazard a guess as to how soon they would be ready from Pearl Har- 
bor, returning to the coast and being ready to start again, because 
I do not know how quickly you could have assembled the ships, the 
tankers, and done the training. Actually it was a year or so, was it 
not? 

[778] Mr. Gearhart. You say a year or sot 

Admiral Richardson. Well, before we really got going well in this 
war it was not a matter of weeks. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then in order to prepare the fleet to strik^ say, 
Japan originally, it would have to travel from Hawaii to the UnitM 
States, spending a week, then uncertain weeks in the United States 
being equipped for war, and then travel back a week, and that would 
mean really by leavi^ it in Hawaii it was 4,500 miles further away 
from the enemy than it would be if it had been in the United States ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, but I think when you consider the 
many, many other things that had to be done before active war opera- 
tions could be undertaken, the question of whether it was in Hawaii 
or whether it was on the west coast would have little effect on the 
over-all time, because you had to assemble, train, you might have to 
build some, you might have to have drydocks, you might have to have 
repair facilities, you had to have a terriffic amount of stores and all 
kinds of equipment for building roads and airfields, and everything 
else, none of which was ready. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. So that the question of whether it was in 
Hawaii or whether it was on the west coast, when actual war started 
it was a matter of no moment, in my opinion, because [ 779 ] 
other things controlled the time of getting ready. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, considering the other situation, the one which 
actually happened, by having our fleet in Hawaiian waters we had 
our fleet 2,500 miles closer to the enemy for their sneak attack? 

Admiral Richardson. Do you want an opinion on that? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, unless it is a question of geography, unless 
it is a matter of going over water, or something else. 

Admiral Richardson. In my opinion, Congressman Gearhart, a 
Japanese fleet that could cross most of the Pacific ocean and deliver 
an undiscovered attack on Pearl Harbor would quite likely have 
been able to deliver the same attack on Puget Sound. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that is amazing. 

Admiral Richardson. But the whole question is the amount of oil 
they have got in the ships. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now you have outlined the deficiencies in our 
Navy’s strength at that time. Were those deficiencies known to the 
Japanese? Have you any way of knowing whether they were or 
not? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I never had any doubt that the Japa- 
nese knew everything they wanted to know about our fleet, and the 
Secretary of the Navy told me himself that they knew more about it 
than I did. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then in the light of what you have [ 780 ] 
just said, do you think that the President was correct when he said he 
thought the presence of the Fleet in Hawaiian waters had a restrain- 
ing effect on the Japanese? 

Admiral Richardson. I did not think so when I was talking to 
him, and I have not changed my mind. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now while you were in command of the ship — or 
of the fleet in 1940, and during the months of 1941 when you were 
in charge of the fleet, were any of your battleships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers or service vessds transferred to the Atlantic? 

Admiral Richardson. Mr. Chairman, my memory is not active, 
and certainly with changes made during my incumbency as to the 
ships in the Atlantic and ships in the Pacific, because new ships were 
being built, and joining the fleet, and some ships were being trans- 
ferred from that part of the United States Fleet in the Pacific to 
that part of it in the Atlantic, so I have here something that has just 
been prepared for me, expecting that this question might be a^ed 
me, from the records of the Navy Department the transfers that were 
made. 

Before I can answer that I would need about 6 minutes to look 
over the data which has been compiled at my request. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you take a minute or two and see if there 
were any considerable or important transfers made one [ 781 ] 
w^ or the other ? 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, it might be well to have it 
incorporated in the record. 
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Jilr. Gesell. We were hoping to get the final answer on that, 
Senator. 

The Chadiman. The committee will be in order. 

Admiral Richardson. Mr. Chairman, in lieu of presentii^ at this 
time a hurriedly prepared presentation of this kin^ may I request 
that the counsel secure that information from the Department and 
present it to the committee? 

The Chairman. The Chair understands that the counsel is in 
process of doing that and it is to go in, as it no doubt should. It 
ought to be accurate to the last item. Therefore the Chair, as far 
as he is concerned, and I am sure the committee, will be glad to 
accede to the Admiral’s r^uest. 

Mr. Gearhart. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Senator Lucas. What does that include? 

Mr. Gearhart. With the understanding it will be incorporated in 
the record as soon as it can be made availaDle. 

The Chairman. That fcompilation will include the date at the be- 
ginning of any transfer and the end, the final date covering the transfer 
period. * 

Admiral Richardson. What I propose is that they give me a list 
of the transfer of vessels to and from the Atlantic, [75^] the 
Pacific and Asiatic Fleets between May 1, 1940, and February 1, 1941. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. They might have been numerous, but within 
my recollection they were not substantial, except possibly some cruisers 
and destroyers. 

Tlie Chairman. Will that record show the class of ship ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

The Chairman. All classes of ships? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, even show the name of them and the 
class. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, can you bring that down to 
December 7, 1941 ? 

The Chairman. The Chairman would suggest, from other sources 
and under the testimony of other witnesses, it ought to be brought 
down to the 7th of December. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have already requested that, Mr, Chairman. 
That was promised me yesterday. I presume it will be cominer aloner 
pretty soon.^ 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I assume the reason the ad- 
miral requested the material on February 1 is because that was the time 
of the change of his command. 

Admiral Richardson. Exactly, Mr. Cooper. 

llie Vice Chairman. As the Chairman suggests, of course [ 783 } 
for our purposes we will probably want it to come on down to the date 
of this happening at Pearl Harbor, 

Admiral Richardson. That has previously been requested. 

The Chairman. You can only speak for the time in which you were 
in command. 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That will undoubtedly be furnished. 

Mr, Gearhart. Did you, during your command, have occasion to 
protest to the Chief of Naval Operations against, the detachment from 

' footnote 1, p. 125. supro. 

79716 ^ pt. 1 -22 
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your command of ships and their transfer to the Atlantic or any other 
place for duty ? 

Admiral Richardson. Not to my present recollection. 

Mr. Gearhart. Can you tell us, as a naval expert, as to whether 
or not your fleet, the one you commanded, was numerically inferior to 
the Japanese in the Pacific, or superior? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, our knowledge of the Japanese Fleet 
and its composition was not complete and, therefore, any answer I 
give might later be proved inaccurate, in the light of better informa- 
tion. But to the best of my knowledge and belief, the Japanese Fleet 
was either equal to or superior to that part of the fleet that I had with 
me in the Pacific. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then calling for an opinion answer too, this being 
addressed to you as a naval expert, which you undoubtedly are, what 
eft'ect would the detachment of three battleships, one 

aircraft carrier, four cruisers, and nine destroyers in May 1941 have 
upon that numerical comparison of strength ? 

Admiral Richardson. It would have made the Pacific Fleet rela- 
tively weaker than the Japanese Fleet. 

Mr. Gearhart. And wasn’t it that transfer which caused the change 
in the name of the fleet that you have been the commander of, it having 
been known as the United States Fleet and because of these detadi- 
ments it was actually known thereafter as the Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. I tliink that had no bearing on it, insofar as 
I know. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did the change occur. Admiral ? 

Admiral Richardson. The change m the name? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. The 1st day of February 1941. In my opin- 
ion it was occasioned by the increasing importance of naval activity 
in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then really you were the last commander in chief 
of the United States Navy? 

Admiral Richardson. Until Admiral King was made one, and a 
bigger one. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is there a United States Fleet now ? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral King is commander in chief of 
the United States Fleet and Chief of Naval Operations — 
at least he was during practically all the war. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is, he is commander of every naval ship afloat, 
is that correct? 

Admiral Richardson. He was and is today. 

Mr. Gearhart. You, as commander of the United States Fleet, 
were commander of all ships afloat except those that composed the 
Asiatic detachment ? 

Admiral Richardson. No, Mr. Gearhart. I will answer that ques- 
tion this way : As commander in chief of the United States Fleet I 
was in command of every combatant ship in commission in any ocean 
that did not belong to the Asiatic Fleet or was not serving diretetly 
under the orders of the Chief of Naval Operations. Many ships 
serve directly under the Chief of Naval Operations, because when a 
new ship is built, until she. has had some cruising, some target prac- 
tice, some training, some tests of new equipment, she is not considered 
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worthy of ioining a fleet, and she may be in an ocean, but she does not 
belong to tne fleet in that ocean. 

Mr Geabhabt. I see. Thank you very much. Admiral. 

The Chaibman. Is that all) 

Mr. Gfabhabt. That is all. 

The Chaibaean. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Febouson. Admiral Bichardson, can you tell us when 
[ 786 '\ the fleet went from the west coast to Hawaii in the spring 
of 1940, if there was a definite date for its return, or whether there 
was not a definite date for its return ? 

Admiral Bichabdson. There was a definite published schedule 
available to all officers in the fleet. 

Senator Febouson. And what was that date? 

Admiral Bichabdson. Based upon dates that occur in this cor- 
respondence, it is my opinion that it was on May 9. 

Senator Febouson. llie 9th of May 1940! 

Admiral Bichabdson. The 9th of May 1940. 

Senator Febouson. Who would fix that date? Would you fix that 
date, or would it be fixed here in Washinrton? 

Admiral Bichabdson. Actually it had been fixed either by me or 
possibly by my predecessor and approved by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Seator Febouson. So it would be really an order of the Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Admiral Bichabdson. A fleet schedule is prepared well in advance 
that shows all the exercises planned, all the fleet activities well in 
advance. The over-all plan is prepared in the fleet and is approved 
by the Chief of Naval Operations and then it is carried out without 
any further o^ers. In accordance with that approved plan all of 
the ships participate in the annual fleet exercises and leave the west 
coast, and the Hawaiian detachment left Hawaii to 

join tile fleet in the exercises of the fleet. 

Senator Febouson. Was there any delay. Admiral, in leaving the 
west coast at that time to go to Hawaii or did you go on the scheduled 
day? 

Admiral Bichabdson. We went on the scheduled day. 

Senator Febouson. When did you first get word that you might 
not return in May of 1940? 

Admiral Bichabdson. I received it in the dispatch which I put in 
the record y^erday, on the 4th. 

Senator Febouson. That is the dispatch that you were to make a 
press release? 

Admiral Bichabdson. No. This is the dispatch from OPNAV to 
CINCUS: 

It looks probable bat not final that Fleet will remain Hawaiian waters for 
short time after Hay 9. Will expect to apprise you farther Monday or Tuesday 
next 

Senator E'ebouson. When you received that were you out in the 
BEawaiian waters? 

Admiral Bichabdson. No, I had finished the fleet exercises and we 
were all, except the bigships, big carriers, in Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Febouson. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Bichaboson. Because at the end of a fleet exercise 

[ 788 ] all of the senior officers are assembled. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give us the date of that order? 

Admiral Richardson. V^hich order? 

Senator Ferguson. The one you just read. I haven’t seen it. 

Admiral Richardson. May 4. 

Senator F^quson. The 4th of May? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date of the memo that you were to 
release a press release? 

Admiral Richardson. I received that on May 7. 

Senator Ferguson. The 7th of May? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever discussed that with Admiral 
Stark or anyone here in Washington? 

Admiral Richardson. Before the event? 

Senator Ferguson. No, after the event. After you had that paper 
asking you to make a press release, did you ever discuss that with 
Admiral Stark or anyone else? 

Admiral Richardson. No, sir. No, I never discussed it with any- 
one. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever discussed your testimony here 
with anyone other than the counsel? You have never written 

[ 789 ] any books about it, or magazine articles, or anything of 
^at kind, have you? 

Admiral Richardson. No, I have never talked to anybody about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now when did you first receive definite informa- 
tion that the fleet would be kept at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Riotardson. We never received any definite information 
as to the duration of our stay in Hawaii. We just gradually drifted 
into staying. 

Senator Ferguson. At that time were you receiving any diplomatic 
information between our country and Japan? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you, while you were commander in chief, 
receiveyany diplomatic information ? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you came here to Washing- 
ton to receive your instructions as far as any diplomatic relations were 
concerned. 

Admiral Richardson. I came here to find out the background of 
our stay, the purposes back of it, and, if possible, how long we would 
stay. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you get the background from the State 
Department or anyone ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I acquired the information that 

[ 790 ] we would stay there as long as it was considered essential 
for us to support diplomatic representations by being there. 

Senator I^rouson. Now were you told what the diplomatic repre- 
sentations were that you were supporting? Were you taken in on 
those? 

Admiral Richardson. No, but I can read it in the paper. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you state what your opinion was as 
to what were the diplomatic relations that were going on at that time? 
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Admiral Bichabdson. Well, the United States has always believed 
in a strong China, a China that could stand alone, and we were doing 
all that we could^, without going to war, to induce Japan to cease 
what we considered was aggressive action in China. We also were 
opposed to the extension of Japanese activities and Japanese influences 
further south in Asia. 

\ 791 '\ Senator Ferguson. Did ^ou discuss with anyone the 
question of a patrol line from Hawaii to the Asiatic coast? 

Admiral Bichabdson. Yes, I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us whom you discussed such a 
matter with j 

Admiral Bichardson. Mr. Chairman, may I read a memorandum 
on that subject which I prepared several weeks ago, thinking that I 
might be a^ed tha^uestion ? 

The Chairman. Y^. The committee will be very glad to have it, 
Admiral. 

May the Chair ask what sort of a line that was you were inquired 
about! 

Admiral Bichabdson. A patrol line. 

In presenting this, I would like to state that my war plans officer 
accompanied me to Washington, and I discussed with him most of 
the things that were talked about. He was a man whose judgment 
I held in very high esteem, and when I prepared this he went over it so 
that I discussed with him what I mi^t present here as part of my 
testimony, and I did it in the interest of accuracy. 

On October 10, the day that I had reservations to return to the west 
coast by plane 

The Chairman. That is 1940? 

Admiral Bichabdson. 1940; October 10, 1940. 

[7921 About 5 p. m. Colonel Knox, the Secretary of the Navy, 
sent for me and Admiral Stark to come to his office. I was accom- 
panied b^ Commander Vincent B. Murphy. Admiral Stark was 
accompanied by Admiral Ingersoll, and Capt. C. M. Cook, who is 
now, I think, perhaps a vice admiral. 

The Secretary stated that he had impKirtant information bearing on 
the employment of the fleet. He stated that he had just talked to the 
President, and that the President was concerned as to the Japanese 
reaction to the British on the reopening of the Burma Boad scheduled 
for October 17. In the event the Japanese took drastic action, he, the 
President, was considering shutting off all trade between Japan and 
the Americas, and to this end was considering establishing a patrol of 
light ships in two lines extending from Hawaii westward to the Philip- 
pines, and from Samoa toward the Dutch East Indies. 

The question was raised — ^I do not recall by whom — as to whether 
this included stopping Japanese ships as well as others, and the view 
was expressed that this would be an act of war, and I ask^ whether the 
President was considering a declaration of war. 

The Secretary stated that the President hadn’t said, and that all he, 
Knox, knew was what he was told. 

I was amazed at the proposal and stated that the fleet [7931 
was not prepared to put such a plan into effect, nor for the war which 
would .certainly result from such & course of action, and that we 
would certainly lose many of the ships. 
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Parenthetically, I had seen that thing tried in the war plans, and it 
didn’t work. 

There was some further discussion that a line of light ships as pro- 
posed would entail such dispersal as to expose the ships to destruction 
in detail, and that the best way to accomplish the President’s purpose 
was to control the source of the trade by patrol of the relatively few 
ports involved. 

The Secretary appeared displeased at the general reaction and mine 
in particular, and said : 

I am not a strategist ; if you don’t like the President’s plan, draw up one of your 
own to accomplish the purpose. 


The conference closed with the understanding that Stark and I, 
with our war plans officers, would draw up a statement of assumptions, 
proposed decisions, and tentative plan of operation in connection with 
the reopening of the Burma Road. 

An outline plan was drawn up. It envisaged the transfer to the 
Pacific of additional pattol planes, an aircraft carrier, some destroyers, 
and possibly a cruiser or two. 

Admiral Stark was not prepared to approve these transfers, 
\79Ii^ and stated that he would talk the matter over with the 
President and let me know later what decisions were arrived at. 

When the plan was completed, the Secretary and the President were 
away from Washington, and I returned to the west coast on the 11th. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through, Admiral, with that answer? 

Admiral Richardson. I am ready for another question, sir. 

[7^.5] Senator Ferguson. Did you hear any more about the 
plan after you left Washington? You say that the Secretary and 
President — you mean the Secretary of the Navy and the Pi'esident — 
were not in Washington when the plans were completed, and you left 
Washin^on. 

Now, did you hear anything further about the plan? 

Admiral Richardson. I received, after my return to the Neno 
Mexico at Long Beach, a dispatch from Admiral Stark directing me 
to send to the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet a copy of the 
assumptions and the tentative United Stat^ Fleet disposition, and 
operations to meet the situation, which I did in a letter dated 16 Octo- 
ber 1940, and my recollection is that I sent this to Admiral Hart, the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

The Vice Chairman. Asiatic? 

Commander Richardson. Asiatic Fleet. By the commanding offi- 
cer of the Homton, which was bound out from Long Beach. 

I sent this letter out by Captain Jesse B. Olindorf, now either a 
rear admiral or vice admiral, and this [indicating] is the paper. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, do you know what paper the admiral 
is referring to ? Have we a copy of it? 

Admiral Richardson. What! 

Senator Ferguson. I asked counsel if we had a copy, if [79d] 
they knew what memorandum you were referring to, and if we had 
a copy of it. 

Admiral Richardson. The date is 16 October, 1940, and the subject 
is “International Situation Re Enforcement of the Asiatic Fleet.” 

You had this dimlicated. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me see it. 

Admiral Richardson. The light paper doesn’t belong with it. I 
would like to have that. 
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Mr. MircHEUi. All right, sir. I will tear the light paper off. 

(A document was handed to Senator Ferguson.) 

Mr. Mitchell. The admiral is right. We do have a copy of it. 

This is it, isn’t it. Admiral? [Indicating.] 

Admiral Richabosok. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. Are we ready to proceed? 

Senator Febquson. I haven’t had time to read this, but I will come 
back later to it. ’ 

Admiral Richabdson. If I may add, this plan was never carried out. 

Senator Febottson. Can you give a reason why it was not carried 
out? 

Admiral Richabdson. Well, it served as a base, I mean [7P7] 
it influenced in some way the development of succeeding plans, but 
I never heard any more about it. 

Senator Febquson. Well, at that time we did not have an embargo 
on, did we, in October of 1940 ? That did not come until July 25, W’as 
it not, in 1941 ? 

I notice the “B” item here is : 

Declaring a complete embargo on shipments to and from Japan. 

C. Attempting to stop all trade between Japan and America. 

At that time we did not have an embai’go on, did we ? 

Admiral Richabdson. As far as I know, we did not. 

Senator Febquson. Do you know of any embargo prior to sometime 
in July of 1941? 

Admiral Richabdson. I do not remember when the embargoes, any 
embargoes were placed, but there was either a limitation on the ship- 
ment of aviation gasoline under consideration or in effect before I 
relinquished command of the fleet. 

Senator Febquson. Now, did I understand you to say that you said 
something to the Secretary of the Navy about — ^that tms would mean 
war or would not mean war, if you put this into effect that he had 
suggested? 

Admiral Richabdson. Well, I thought it would mean war, and I so 
stated to the Secretary. 

[795] Senator I^guson. Will you tell us his reply to that? 

Admiral Richabdson. Well, he said that he didn’t faiow whether the 
President meant war or not. And I further stated that the fleet was 
not ready for any such plan — was not ready for war. 

Senator Febquson. In other words, you told the Secretary of the 
Navy that you were not in position to put this plan that he was putting 
up to you into effect? 

Admiral Richabdson. No; I never stated that I couldn’t put it into 
effect. I could have tried it. 

Senator Febquson. What was the substance of what you said to him ? 

Admiral Richabdson. That in my opinion it would mean war; in 
my opinion we would lose the ships; and in my opinion we couldn’t 
stop trade between South America and Japan without being in trouble 
witn both of them. 

Senator Febquson. Do you know of anythi^ else you can add to 
what you have said that took place at that time in relation to this 
embargo or patrol of the Navy ? 

Admiral Richabdson. No; except as I stated before that the Secre- 
tary stated, if you are unwilling, deem it inadvisable, highly inadvis- 
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able to establish this line of ships to shut off trade between Japan and 
America, draw up a plan by which you would shut off such trade, 
if ordered to do so. 

[755] Senator Ferotjson. That is the plan? 

Admiral Richardson. That is the plan. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read this over and come back to it. 

Will you refer to your long-hand letter of January 26, 1940, please? 
It is tile part where you are talking of Admiral Leahy as “Bill Leahy.” 
Do you have your letter. Admiral ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where you say: 

I use to say to Bill I.*ahy “be sure to impress on the boss that we do not 
want to be drawn into this unless we have allies so bound to ns that they can- 
not leave us in the lurch.” 

There is a possibility that this constant repetition had something to do with 
the trip of Ingersoll. 

Now, do you remember that part ? Whom were you talking about — 
“the boss”? 

Admiral Richardson. The President of the United States, who is 
also known as the Commander in Chief of tha Army and the Navy by 
the Constitution. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there is a paragraph in that same letter, 
on the first page : 

When this understanding was reached it had some value, [800] but 
under present conditions it has little value as it affords us the use of a base in 
exchange for an obligation to protect about two and one-half continents. 

What were you talkingabout there? 

Admiral Richardson. »Vell that might be some slight exaggeration. 

Senator Ferguson. What were vou exaggerating ^out? 

Admiral Richardson. About tne 2^^ continents. But my recol- 
lection of that is this, that Rear Admiral Royal R. Ingersoll — I think 
that is his initial — Royal Ingersoll anyway, then a rear admiral, had 
made a trip to London to have some exploratory conferences with the 
British Admiralty, because if there appears a possibility of nations 
being associated, it is always customary, in my opinion for the miltary 
or the naval staffs to discuss with each other what might happen if 
such association becomes a reality, so they would not be taken by 
sunrise. 

So I was expressing my understanding of the meaning of explora- 
toiy discussions betwen the Navy Department and the British Ad- 
miralty, as what might be considered oy them as reasonable steps to 
be taken if the United States and Great Britain should become asso- 
ciated in an effort. 

Senator Ferguson. At that time Admiral Ingersoll held what posi- 
tion in the United States Navy ? 

[ 801 ] Admiral Richardson. I am not certain, but I believe at 
least there is a possibility, that he was Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the Chief of Naval Operations at that 
time ? It was Admiral Stark, was it not? 

Admiral Richardson. Admiral Stark ; ves, sir. 

Senator Fbsquson. Now, when you had been saying to Bill Leahy, 
as you describe hime — ^Admiral Leahy — what position did he hold 
in the Navy when you were telling him to “impress the boss” ? 
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Admiral Eichardson. Well, when tlie China incident started, Ad- 
miral Leahy was Chief of Naval Operations and I was Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what base were you speaking about in that 
letter! 

Admiral Eichardson. My recollection is that it was Singapore. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, we were to have the use of the 
base at Sin^pore ? 

Admiral Eichardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And what were we to do for that use! You 
expressed it as “protect two and a half continents,” which you now 
say was a slight exaggeration. But what were we to do ? 

[800] Admiral Eichardson. What I meant was this, that when 
this understanding of what might take place in the event of closer 
association between the United States and Great Britain that we 
would have the use, in case we were drawn into the war, would have 
the use of Singapore, and we would have the assistance of the British 
in the Western Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Assistance to do what! 

Admiral Eichardson. WeU, this was all 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). I understand. 

Admiral Eichardson. Drawn on the assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. In your letter here you stated that we were to, 
in case the agreement went through, we were to have Singapore as a 
base for at least part of our Fleet; is that correct! 

Admiral Eichardson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was our part in that? 

Admiral Eichardson. Well, it was all based on the assumption 
that we would be drawn into the war as an associate of Great Britain, 
and she would be occupied, and we would have the rest of the bag 
to hold. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you explain what you mean by “the 
rest of the bag” ! What would we be holding ? 

Admiral Eichardson. Well, we would be protecting North America, 
South America, and Australia. 

[803] Senator Ferguson. This was in January 1940, was it not? 

Admiral Eichardson. 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. 1940. 

Admiral Eichardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that Admiral Ingersoll did go to 
London ; is that correct? 

[^^] Admiral Eichardson. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what month or what time he went 
to London ! 

Admiral Eichardson. I don’t remember. I have forgotten. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the war games of 1932 
that were discussed in the Eeader’s Digest, I believe, in an article! 

Admiral Eichardson. I was in it. 

Senator Ferguson. You were in it! 

Admiral Eichardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall whether or not he put on a war 
game wherein we took airplane carriers north of the Hawaiian Islands 
and made an attack from those carriers! 
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Admiral Richardson. Tea. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know the opinion of the judges ? 

Admiral Richardson. 1932? I was in command of the U. S. S. 
A'liguBta at that time and I played such a minor part in that that my 
memory is not vivid and whatever I might try to say would be wholly 
memory, and while I think I have a good memory, it isn’t that good. 

Senator Fe»guson. Well, now, when you were commander-in-chief 
of the Fleet did you have any enemies — they were not an enemy at that 
time — but any submarines that were near Pearl Harbor that did not 
belong to the United States? 

[806] Admiral Richardson. That is, in my opinion, largely a 
matter of opinion. I had several repoils from destroyer patrols of 
the presence of foreign submarines in that area, their opinion being 
derived from underwater or sound of supersonic listening devices and 
at one time, particularly on the 16th of December, the presence of a 
submarine in the prohibited area right off the entrance to Pearl Har- 
bor was reported to me. This report was believed by several officers, 
including the commander of the destroyer, the sound officerj the com- 
mander of destroyers, about three-fourths of my staff, but it was not 
believed by me and two other officers on my staff and we later proved 
to everybody else that all the manifestations of the existence oi a sub- 
marine at that time could be attributed to something else. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was that reported to Washington, do you 
know, or after you decided that you thought it was a false alarm did 
you just forget the incident? 

Admiral Richardson. I do not remember whether that was re- 
ported or not but at that time I issued an order for the destroylbrs 
to drop depth charges on any such contacts they made and then after 
further consideration, without being influjbnced by any superior 
authority, I rescinded that order; but in looking over this corre- 
spondence I do find in one letter somewhere that Admiral Stark said 
to me that he regretted [806] the destroyer had not followed 
the contact for a longer period and I think that referred to another 
reported contact with a submerged submarine, the contact having 
been lost after several hours. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume, then, that you never had occasion to 
use the depth bombs on any subs and that you revoked the order. Now, 
was a copy of that order sent to Washin^on ? 

Admiral Richardson. So far as I know, no ; it was not. Well, I am 
certain it was not. 

Senator Ferguson. When you gave yesterday the conversation that 
you had at the TVTiite House with the President and Admiral Leahy 
did you finish reading your entire statement ? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you recall anything more that took place at 
that conversation ? 

Admiral Richardson. No. In a conversation of the length of 2 
hours, some of it about Puerto Rico, some of it about the fieet, some of 
it about a selection system, some of it about retiring officers, it is im- 
possible to remember more than what impressed one at the time as being 
of OTave import. 

Senator Ferguson. You had some very definite opinions on the sub- 
ject that you were discussing with the President, did you not? 
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Admiral Richardson. I did. 

[807^ Senator Ferguson. And he had some very definite opin- 
ions on the subject that he was discussing with you ? 

Admiral Richardson. He did. 

Senator Febguson. Well, now, will you tell us— or, first, you told us, 
as near as you can state it, what the President had said. Will you 
state, as near as you can, what you said to the President? Did you 
make a written memo based on that? I thought that you 

Admiral Richardson. I read that for you yesterday. Shall I read 
it again? 

Senator Ferguson. What you said to the President? 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you anything to add to that ? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, did you hear from the President on 
that subject again? 

Admiral Richardson. I never heard from the President again and 
never saw him again. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when was that conversation at the White 
House in relation to your conversation with the Secretary of the Navy 
about the convoys — or not convoys — patrols? Was the White House 
conversation prior to the one that you had with the Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary Knox? This exhibit that you passed to me is dated 
October 16, 1940. [SOS'] What was the date you were at the 
White House? 

Admiral Richardson. I was at the White House on the 8th of 
October. The conversation with the Secretary of the Navy with 
respect to the opening of the Burma Road and the line of patrol ships 
was on the 11th. I left Washington — no, it was on the 10th. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, at the time you were at the White House 
and talked with Admiral Leahy and the President you did not know 
anything about this patrol that the Secretary of the Navy discussed 
with you on the 10th or the 11th ? 

Admiral Richardson. Absolutely not. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. And I was amazed with the presentation of 
facts made by the Secretary, but everything is influenced by after- 
knowledge. I assume now that the question of fuel oil at Samoa 
might have had some relation to the intention to establish this patrol, 
or the prospective consideration. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think now that some part of your dis- 
cussion with the President brought up this subject of the patrol? 

Admiral Richardson. I feel fairly certain that nothing that I said 
or did had anything to do with creatmg the idea that the establishment 
of this patrol should be undertaken. 

[SOS'] Stator Ferguson. Did you discuss this patrol question 
with anyone in the Secretary of the Navy — or no, pardon me, the 
Secretary of State’s office ? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss it with Dr. Hombeck? 

Admiral Richardson. No ; although I saw him after that. 

Senator F^guson. But you did not discuss it with him? 
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Admiral Richardson. Well, insofar as I know, I did not discuss it 
with him, but at about that time, and I think — well, I know — on the 
10th of October 1940 I had sent Dr. Stanley Homl^ck a part of my 
memorandum of September 12, 1940 which I had given to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and it is possible and highly probable that I dis- 
cussed with him some of the contents of this memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire now from counsel whether or not 
we have any data or memorandums or any information of Dr. Hom- 
beck upon this question, any memo that he may have written after he 
talked with Admiral Richardson? As I understand it, it is the 
custom of the State Department after they have a conversation they 
record that conversation in a memorandum. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have asked for all their material on that, and 
nothing of that kind has come forward as yet. We have not re- 
ceived all that we have asked for. 

[SIC] Senator Ferguson. Well, will you inquire srocifically for 
that? I would like to defer that question for the time oeing. 

Were you ready for a c^stion. Admiral ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I am humili- 
ated to be compelled to request that I be permitted to change a state- 
ment which I have made here. I made it honestly but it is a mistake. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. Admiral. 

Admiral Richardson. After a further search of the records of the 
dispatches exchanged between me and Admiral Stark I find that 
I did receive a re;^y to my inquiry about the alert of the Hawaiian 
D^artment. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read that? 

Admiral Richardson. And this is my dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you give us the date? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. The dispatch from Admiral Richard- 
son to the Chief of Naval Operations dated 22 June 1940 read as fol- 
lows [reading:] 

Commanding General Hawaiian Department received orders War Department 
placing forces on alert against hostile trans-Paciflc raid and since no Informa- 
tion received Navy Department have assumed this exercise. Navy patrol planes 
are participating. 

[811'\ In testimony that I gave somewhere I stated that I had 
received no reply, but it appears that I did receive a reply which reads 
[reading:] 

War Department directive concerning alert issued as precautionary measure 
after consultation with Navy and State Department. Request you continue 
cooperation. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate. Admiral, that it was not a 
war game or practice alert, would it ? What would you say about that 
reply? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I will say that I was completely wrong, 
because this is the first time 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking now. I realize that and we are 
glad to have you correct your testimony, but would this order that 
you read indicate that it was not a war game that was going on but 
it was something that was considered both by the WarTDepartment 
and the Secretary of States oflice? 

Admiral Richardson. It indicates that to my mind. 
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Senator Ferguson. That being true, how do you account for the 
Army being alerted and the Navy not? What is the date of that 
last instrument that you read ? 

Admiral Richardson. The dispatches that I have read apparently 
are contained in a report of Admiral Hewitt’s investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know, Admiral, whether you were 
[8121 a witness before Admiral Hewitt? His investigation took 
place after May of 1945. 

Admiral Richardson. I know that I was not a witness. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not a witness ? 

Admiral Richardson. No; and this is the first that I have seen of 
any part of his report. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you just make the record clear 
now? What refreshed your memory? One of your oflScers gave you 
this information, did he ? 

Admiral Richardson. He just handed it to me now. 

Senator Ferguson. He just handed it to you? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, reading that, can you account for the fact 
that the Na^ was not alerted and the Army was alerted ? 

Admiral Richardson. That passes my comprehension. 

The Chairman. You were asked, Admiral, the date of those two 
commun ications. 

Admiral Richardson. They are both dated 22 June. 

Senator Ferguson. _Mr. Chairman, I see that the hour of recess has 
come and I have considerably more. Do you want to adjourn at this 
time? 

The Chairman. Very well, we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

[SIS'] (Whereupon, at 4 p. m., Tuesday, November 20, 1945, an 
adjournment was taken until 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 21, 1945.) 
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{SUI PE.iEL HAEBOR ATTACK 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEUBEB 21, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington. D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournnwnt, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (Room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present; Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
MuiDhy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 


[81S\ TESTmomr of admiral james otto richardsoh 

(Resumed) 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Ferguson, you were in the process of examining Admiral 
Richardson. You may proceed. 

Senator Ferguson. A^iral Richardson 

Admiral Richardson. Could I make an opening statement with 
result to the testimony of yesterday ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. I have not had an opportunity to verify 
whatever evidence there is in official records with respect to dispatches 
exchanged between me and Admiral Stark regarding the Army alert, 
and, therefore, I request that the members of the committee hold in 
abeyance their judgment on that subject until I have had an oppor- 
tumty to search the original records. 

The Ch/orman. The committee will be glad to grant you that privi- 
lege, Admiral Richardson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Richardson, I want to speak to you 
about this instrument that you handed to me yesterday which I dfd 
not have time to read yesterday, dated October the 16th, 1940. 

1 ask counsel when he received a copy of that, when the committee 
received a copy of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, Senator, the Admiral tells me [d/d] 
that he handed me not the one you have but this document here, which 
is a copy of it, 2 or 8 days ago. 1 had it in my files. I had not 
studied it myself or felt that it was pertinent to. what I was inquiring 
of him about so I did not pursue it further. 

Senator Ferguson. Wdl, there is no question about that. I just 
wanted to know when you had received it. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I don’t think the committee has had it at all yet. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, counsel has had it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, yes; in the way I state. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the Admiral may use the one copy and I 
will use the other, so that we will know that we are talking about the 
same thing. 

Admiral Richardson. I have a copy. 

Senator Ferguson. You have a copy? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume. Admiral Richardsbn, that that ex- 
hibit — and might we have it marked exhibit — what is the last exhibit 
number, General? 

Mr. Mitchell. This will be Exhibit 11. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 11. 

Mr. Mitchell. A communication dated October 16, 1940, directed 
to the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet by the 

Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Richardson, the first three pages, if 
you will refer to it, were written by you? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. 

Senator Ferguson. And written about the time of October the 16th, 
1940? 

Admiral Richardson. Approximately on that date. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know whether it was written on the 
flagshij) New Mexico? 

Admiral Richardson. It was. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this is the instrument that you indicated 
as being delivered to Admiral Hart, Thomas C. Hart, Commander in 
Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And what is the last page on this Exhibit 11 
dated? The same day, October the 11th ? The photostat does not ^ve 
the initialling or writing at the top — at least on mine it does not. Does 
it on yours? 

Admiral Richardson. It says: 

Secret, October the lith, 1940: 

U. S. Fleet Dispositions and Operations to Meet Special Situation In Western 
Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read it? 

[515] Admiral Richardson (reading:) 

Assumptions : The gravity of the situation existing today is Intensified by the 
opening of the Burma Road by Great Britain. 

(2) The Japanese announce or indicate that the opening of the Burma Road 
Is an unfriendly act to Japan. 

(3) The Japanese undertake retaliatory measures to enforce cooperation with 
Japan by Great Britain In the Far East 

(4) Japan undertakes positive aggressive action to enforce full cooperation 
by the Dutch East Indies. 

(5) The United States proclaims complete embargo on shipments from the 
Unit^ States or United States possessions to Japan and non-intercourse with 
Japan. 

(6) The United States undertakes by diplomatic and naval action to prevent 
Japanese trade In Japanese ships and in ships of other nations with the Western 
Hemisphere. 

(7) The United States will support British forces In the Western Pacific — 
in Australia and Singapore — and Dutch forces in the Dutch East Indies in 
stopping Japanese trade south of China Sea — Celebes Sea area. 
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(8) The United States is prepared to accept war [SIS] if the measures 
taken cause Japan to declare war. 

(9) Great Britain will prevent any naval aggression In the Western Atlantic 
against the Western Hemisphere by the Axis powers. 

(10) The situation and decisions by the United States assumed herein may 
arise 17 October 1940. 

[8W] Senator Ferguson. Let us speak about the last, No. 10, 
that “The situation and decisions by the United States assumed here- 
in may arise 17 October, 1940.” 

As I understand it, you wrote this memo that you just read. 

Admiral Richardson. No; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Who did write it? Where did you get it? 

Admiral Richardson. May I explain ? 

Senator Ferguson. Ye^I want you to explain. 

Admiral Richardson. The Secretary of the Navy directed me and 
Stark to draw up a plan of action should decision be reached to stop 
trade between J apan and the W estern Hemisphere. 

In order to draw any war plan, you must start with some assump- 
tions as to bases for the plan. This whole document which I have 
read is nothing but the assumptions that the officers who drew up 
this plan set up as the basis for their plan. It was drawn up by the 
officers in the War Plans Division of the Chief of Naval Operations 
in collaboration with me and Admiral Stark and my war plans officer, 
Commander Vincent R. Murphy, now rear admiral. 

So that these assumptions, when I left Washington, had not been 
seen by the Secretary of the Navy or b^ the President of the United 
States, neither one ot whom was in W ashington [8^1 ] that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Was this the substance of what you had received 
from the Secretary of the Navy a few days previous? 

Admiral Richardson. It was our joint conception of what the Sec- 
retary informed us the day before, on October 10. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; and you made a memo of what he in- 
formed you, and this is the memo? 

Admiral Richardson. I made no memorandum. I did not write 
one word of this. It was drawn up by the War Plans officers of the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations in collaboration with the War 
Plans officer of the United States Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did he get the information to put in this 
document? 

Admiral Richardson. He was present — all of them were present 
when the discussion was had with the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator I'erguson. Would you say then that this represented a fair 
statement of what the Secretary of the Navy said to you at a previous 
date ? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes, sir ; this is a more formally stated, com- 
prehensive presentation of the assumptions arising from what he did 
state to us. 

[SSSI Senator Ferguson. Getting to the date of the 17th of Oc- 
tober, can you explain that any more? 

Admiral Richardson. The 17th of October? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on the last line, the No. 10 item. 

Admiral Richardson. That was the day that Great Britain was to 
reopen the Burma Road, and it was thought that the Japs, or the 
Japanese, might take some aggressive action in connection with the 
reopening of the Burma Road. 

79716 — 46— pt. 1 23 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know about when Admiral Hart received 
this instrument? 

Admiral Bicharoson. Of my own knowledge, 1 do not know, but 
I think it entirely possible that I may have somewhere amo^ my pa- 
pers a letter from Admiral Hart written in December, informmg 
me that he had received this document. 

Senator Ferguson. Now when the document went to Admiral Hart, 
it had the sheet on it which you read ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Richardson. Had what? 

Senator Ferguson. It had the sheet on that you read? The last 
sheet was on it when you sent it to Admiral Hart? 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, absolutely. It is Enclosure A in this 
letter. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Will you now read your letter which you 
wrote on the flagship New Mexico, October 16, 1940. 

[8SS3] Admiral Richardson. May I have your copy? That is my 
own copy and it is clearer than this photostatic copy. 

Senator P^guson. Well, I wiU ask you what these things are on the 
marmn. 

Admiral Richardson. You can see them better on that copy. 

Senator Ferguson. I will use this one. Before you read it, on the 
last page where your signature appears, at the top is 01 in the margin 
and a line drawn. Do you know what that means ? 

Admiral Richardson. The numbers in the right-hand margin of 
the last page of the letter indicate numbers of my staff. 01 is the chief 
of staff. The initial which is rather indistinct is “T” for Taffender, 
who is rear admiral, who was my chief of staff. 11 is the operations 
officer. “B” stands for Beery, Rear Adm. Bernard H. Beery, then 
captain. 16 is the war plans officer. VBM stands for Vincent R. 
Murphy. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would those lines crossed through those 
numbers indicate that those respective officers had seen this instrument 
prior to sending it, or signing it? 

Admiral Richardson. Those marks are the initials of the officers, 
and the initials I recognize as their own. 

Senator Ferguson. Does it indicate, when the line is [^4] 
drawn throi^h their number, that they have seen the instrument? 

Admiral Richardson. My memory is not definite on that, but the 
line, I think, means that they are to see it, and an initial indicates that 
they have seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you read that instrument? 

Admiral Richardson. This is “CinC File No. A16/01687.” 

Long Beach, California^ October 16, 1940. 

BYom: Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Fleet. 

To: Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Asiatic Fleet 

Subject : International Situation — Reinforcement of the Asiatic Fleet. 

Enclosures: (A) Copy of Assumptions. (B) Copy of Tentative Operations. 

1. During the recent visit of the Commander-In-Chief, D. S. Fleet to Washing- 
ton and on October 10, the Secretary told the Commander-ln-Ohlef that the Presi- 
dent was considering, in connection with possible retaliatory measures taken 
against Great Britain upon opening of the Burma Road the following: 

[825] (a) Reenforcement of the Asiatic Fleet as a peacetime move. 

(b) Declaring a complete embargo in shipments to and from Japan. 

(c) Attempting to stop all trade between Japan and the Americas. To accom- 
plish this latter measure, he (the President) proposed establishment of patrol 
lines of light forces from Honolulu westward to the Philippines and a second line 
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roughly from Samoa to Singapore, **10 gnpport of^ the first line. The impracti- 
cability of this and other suggestions was explained to the Secretary, and, after 
some further conversations dealing with eventualities and at the direction of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Commander-In-Chief, and his War Plans Officer 
in conjunction with the War Plans Division of the Chief of Naval Operation’s 
office, submitted a memorandum (Enclosure A) of assumptions outlining the 
situation presented by the Secretary and a brief outline sketch of operations 
(Enclosure B) by the U. S. Fleet to meet the assumptions in a more practicable 
manner. This was submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations on October 11 
for submission to the Secretary and the President as to what the Navy proposed 
to do if directed to proceed on the proposed assumptions and tentative decisions. 

2. To date, the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, has had no further word in 
regard to the memorandum referred to above, [826] but received a dispatch 
today from the Chief of Naval Operations directing that a copy be forwarded to 
you via the Houston. It is believed that further study in the Department and in 
the Fleet will result in some modifications in the operations proposed for the 
Fleet, particularly as regards distribution of patrol planes and cruisers. 

The further operations indicated in para grab 9 of Enclosure (B) are measures 
for the reduction and occupation of the Marshall Islands, or a feint in the 
Mid-Pacific which will be initiated when a train is assembled and transports are 
ready. Due to the situation in the Atlantic, the Department did not feel that 
our main Fleet should get too far in the Pacific, as it might be necessary to call 
it back on short notice. It was felt, however, that active operations against 
ORANGE possessions might have a deterring effect on ORANGE full scale opera- 
tions in the South China Sea and Dutch East Indies. 

4. It will be noted that the above operations parallel very closely the present 
ORANGE Plan, modified by the dispatch of an Advance Force to the Asiatic and 
further modified by the restriction of main Fleet operations in the Mid-Pacific 
area. 

5. I was further told. In the Department, that no Army forces would be available 
and that the British had agreed to the United States’ use of Singapore. 

[d27] 6. In the event that the assumptions are not realized prior to about 

January 1, 1941, or decision is not reached to dispatch the Advance Detachment 
before that time, there was discussion of assembling a train and transports in West 
Coast ports and holding a full dress rehearsal of operations against an atoll, 
as a Fleet exercise, utilizing Christmas Island as a site. Steps are being taken 
for the acquisition and conversion of the necessary transports, etc., to be ready 
around that time. If this is done, the reeuforcement of the Asiatic Fleet may 
take place coincidentally with this exercise, the idea being that Japan wDl be 
impressed by this evidence of United States determination to protect its interests. 
I presume you will be further informed of this eventuality as plans are more 
fuUy developed. 

7. My secret serial A16/01683 of this date, covering the composition and prepa- 
ration of the tentative detachment slated for reenforcement of the Asiatic Fleet, in 
case such a move Is ordered, was forwarded to you by clipper locked box, a copy 
being sent on the HOUSTON with this letter. 

8. It is hereby certified that the originator considers it to be impracticable 
to phrase this document in such a manner as will permit a classification other 
than secret 

J. O. Richabdson. 


Senator Ferguson. Is there anything under your name? I 
[ 8£81 see some marks here which are illfegible. 

Admiral Bichardson. ^‘Copy to OPNAV via air mail. This copy 
to be acknowledged by dispatch” — ^no, ‘‘This copy acknowledged oy 

' iir blanJi ^1940”. It is very 


dispatch 132,000 of October” something 
va^e. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer in evidence 
now Exhibit 11, two parts of which have been read, so that the other 
part will be in. It is the Enclosure (B). Let it all be contained in 
the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection it will be inserted at this point 
as Exhibit No. 11. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 11”.) 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Kichardson, do you have any com- 
ment to make on this document Exhibit 11 that I may not have cov- 
ered, anything that you may want to put in the record to clarify it? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no comment on it ? 

Admiral Richardson. No. 

Senator Ferguson. During your tenure as Commander in Chief did 
we have any convoys in the Pacific? 

Admiral Richardson. Only on one occasion was a single ship con- 
voyed by a ship under my command from Pearl Harbor to 
Guam, from Griiam to Cavite, by a ship under the command of Ad- 
miral Hart, and the ship on her return voyage was convoyed in like 
manner from Cavite to Guam and from Guam to Pearl Ifarbor. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall the name of that ship? Do you 
recall that? 

Admiral Richardson. My memory is not certain, but I believe it 
was the Chaumont. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what the occasions were for con- 
voying that ship? 

Admiral Richardson. I received orders to escort her to Guam, to 
have the escort await for her return, that she would be escorted from 
Guam to Cavite by a ship from the Asiatic Fleet and likewise escorted 
from Cavite to Guam by a ship from the Asiatic Fleet, and escorted 
from Guam to Honolulu by the escort which accompanied her outward 
bound. I have no information or knowledge — or I had no informa- 
tion or knowledge at the time as to why she was escorted, what she 
was guarded against, or what her cui’go was. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you received an order? 

Admiral Richardson. I received a dispatch from the Chief of Naval 
Operations directing me to 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). From the CNO? 

Admiral Richardson. The CNO. 

[830'\ Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel, do we have a copy 
of that dispatch? 

Mr. Mitchell. I doubt it because I have never seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Richardson, do you know where we 
could locate a copy of the dispatch to you to convoy that ship, and 
could you give us about the date of it? 

Admiral Richardson. I have frequently endeavored to recall when 
this incident occurred, and I have, unfortunately, no record in any 
of my papers as to the time. Any statement I made would be a pure 
guess, but I should say around 

Senator Ferguson (inteiposing). After tlie instrument of October 
11 that we just read ? 

Admiral Richardson. My guess would be that it was in December 
of that year, because I received a dispatch to escort her when I was in 
the Hawaiian area. I did not return to the Hawaiian area until the 
6th of December 1940, so my guess is that it would be within the 
month of December 1940. 

[83 1"^ Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not you 

wrote any letters about it? Is it mentioned in any of this corre- 
spondence that we have ? 
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Admiral Richardson. I wrote no letters about it. I sent a dispatch, 
however, to the Chief of Naval Operations and inquired as to whether 
the escorting of this ship indicated an intention to escort all U. S. 
Government vessels, or an intention later to escort all United States 
flag vessels. That is, ships flying the American flag. 

I promptly received a reply from the Chief of Naval Operations 
saying, “Negative to your inquiry.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is the only knowledge you have about that 
convoy that you have given us, that you recall ? 

Admiral Richardson. I have an impression ; I cannot state as an 
absolute certainty, that after I was relieved and after I returned to 
Washington, purely as a matter of curiosity I asked the then Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Ingersoll, as to why I was 
ordered to escort this vessel, and he stated that it was rumored that 
there were German raiders operating in the mid-Pacific area within 
the Marshall Islands or north thereof and that I was directed to 
escort this vessel to protect her against possible attack by German 
raiders. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there anything else you wish to add to thatf 

[SSS'] Admiral Richardson. No. That is as complete an an- 
swer as I can give. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that you stated you left the posi- 
tion as comander in chief of the fleet February 1, 1941. 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And you at that time were succeeded by Admiral 
Elimmel? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And you also stated that he was a commanding 
officer under you in charge of cruisers? 

Admiral Richardson. He was a type commander, not commanding 
officer, because with us commanding officers command a sin^ ship. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. Now, do von know how Admiral^mmel 
came to succeed you ; have you any information on that you could give 
the committee? 

Admiral RiCHAimsoN. "l^en I was in Washington in October 1940, 
in conversation with Admiral Stark and Admiral Nimitz, who was 
then Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, now Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, I stated that in my opinion they should have in mind the names 
of officers whom they would consider favorably as the relief of all 
of the important officers in the fleet, as any officer of the age of most 
of the flag officers of senior rank might break down in health or might 
be detached for other reasons, and that in order that 

they might not be taken unawares I thought they should have a ten- 
tative slate of prospective reliefs, and they agreed with me and 
asked me to suggest tne names of possible reliefs. 

Senatyr Ferguson. Did you make any suggestions? 

Admiral Richardson. After some consideration I submitted a list 
of names and in that list was the name of Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Eimmel. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us who else was in the list? 

Admiral Richardson. I do not remember with certainty, and I 
hoped I would not be required to answer that question, because I have 
very many friends in the Navy and I would hate for them, any of 
them, to feel that their name was not on that list. 
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Senator Ferguson. I have no desire to press for an answer. 

About how many were in the list, so that they may feel that they 
were included? 

Admiral Richardson. I think probably five or six. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what was your suggestiim 

Admiral Richardson. Just a minute. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. 

Admiral Richardson. Much to my surprise, and as evidence 
[<S5^] of how uncertain some testimony may be after 5 years, I 
mought that in that letter I stated that I nad not included Admiral 
King’s name, because he was already afloat in the Pacific — I mean 
in the Atlantio—but in looking over some old papers I was surarised 
to find this entry, 29 October, letter from Nimitz agreeing to King’s 
shift up if I had to be taken out. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have in mind when you made that sug- 
gestion about replacement of officers that you might be replaced m 
3ie very near future? 

Admiral Richardson. Not at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Not by one of the names that you mentioned. 

Admiral Richardson. Wnen I left Washington in October, Admiral 
Stark and Admiral Nimitz informed me that it was their belief that 

1 would remain in command until I completed 2 years’ service as 
commander in chief, and I had no reason for suggesting this excepting 
that when a man is over 60, in a strenuous job, he might not hold out. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the normal tour of duty — is that 
how you express it in the Navy? 

Admiral Richardson. That is how we express it, but there is no 
such thing, because there have been officers remain Commander in 
Chief one year* there have been officers remain two years. My prede- 
cessor remained, I think, 2 years. 

{ 835 '\ Senator Ferguson. The normal, you would say, then, is 

2 years — average? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, it was not normal for a number of 
years, and I believe that a feeling grew up in the Navy that a 1-year 
tenure of office was too short, and there was a tendency, as exemplified 
by actual practice, to extend the cruise of a commander in chief to 
2 years. 

Senator Ferguson. Was 13 months an average tour of duty? 

Admiral Richardson. I know of one or two flag officers who were 
detached as commander in chief after 1 year. 

Senator Ferguson. When you say the commander in chief, that 
would be in the same position as you were ? 

Admiral Richardson. Same way. 

Senator Ferguson. Was seniority recognized in the Navy, for in- 
stance as it is recognized in the Senate, that the next in line would 
take your position ? 

Amniral Richardson. Seniority is recognized in the Navy in the 
assignment of officers to duty up to and including that of captain, 
but in the selection of officers for flag assignments an effort is made 
to base assignments on an estimate of the officer’s ability rather than 
upon his lineal position on the list. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how long of a notice did you have that 
you were going to be removed, when you were commander in 
chief of the fleet ? 
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Admiral Biohabdson. I received a dispatch on 5 January, about 
11 : 30 in the morning Honolulu time, Sunday. 

Senator Ferguson. And from whom did you receive that dispatch ? 

Admiral Bicharoson. I am not positive. I think it came from the 
Chief of tlie Bureau of Naval Personnel, who was Admiral Nimitz, 
and was charged with the preparation of all orders, but it came to 
me in a secret code that was held by no one in the fleet except me, 
and the reason it was in a secret code was that the same message in- 
volved many other changes of flag officers, and I was directed in 
the message to infom aU of the officers concerned but to inform 
no one else in- a public release of the impending changes made. 

Senator Ferguson. When was the firet public I’elease that you were 
retired from that position as commander in chief of the Navy I 

Admiral Richardson. My recollection is that it was on the 6th of 
January o^ossibly the 7th, Tuesday. 

Senator IWguson. Do you know who made that release? 

Admiral Richardson. I have no idea. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it come from Hawaii or did it come from 
Washington? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I read it in the newspapers in [S$7] 
Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever discuss your retirement from 
that particular position with anyone in the service, I mean in the 
Navy? 

Admiral Richardson. May I correct the word. It was not a re- 
tirement. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliatwasit? 

Admiral Richardson. It was relief or detachment. 

Senator Ferguson. Detachment. Did you ever discuss that de- 
tachment with anyone? 

Admiral Richardson. I did not — yes. I discussed it with one offi- 
cial in the Navy Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us who that official was? 

Admiral Richardson. The Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us your discussion with him about 
your detachment? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I said to the Secretary upon reporting 
here 

Senator Ferguson. First, will you give us about the date, if you can. 
Admiral. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, my orders directed me, my orders de- 
taching me from command of the United States Fleet directed me to 
report to the Secretary of the Navy for duty. I reported, as nearly as 
I can remember, on the 24th day of [SS8^ March, 1941. I can 
verify that date. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is near enough. 

Admiral Richardson. By the Secretary of the Na^ I was ordered 
on 25 March 1941 to report to duty with the General Board. When I 
went in to report to the Secretary of the Navy I said, in effect, in my 
experience in the Navy I have never known of a flag officer being 
detached from command of the United States Fleet in the same man- 
ner that I was, and I feel that I owe it to myself to inquire why I was 
detached, and he stated that the President would send for me and talk 
the matter over with me. 
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[8391 Senator Ferguson. Did the President ever send for you 
and talk the matter over with you? 

Admiral Richardson. He did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever seek to go to the President on the 
matter after being told that he would send for you ? 

Admiral Richardson. By no means. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any other discussion with the 
Secretary of the Navy — ^the Secretary at that time was Mr. Knox, was 
it not? 

Admiral Richardson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any other discussion about your 
detachment? Will you give us the full story ? 

Admiral Richardson. No, I had no more discussion about my de- 
tachment. I had some discussion about my duty, to which I was to 
be assigned. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us something about the duties? 
Was it a promotion that you were going to ; was this general board a 
promotion? 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, no. 

In accordance with the lav^ upon detachment from the position 
of commander in chief of the United Slates Fleet, I reverted from the 
rank of admiral to that of rear admiral, and from being senior to many 
people to whom I had been [ 8^1 senior only temporarily 
I reverted to my normal position on the Navy list. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the duty of this general board ? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, it was a board that has been held in 
hi^h esteem by many people for many years. It is a board of senior 
ofiicers of the Navy that consider matters referred to it by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and advise him on any subject that is referred to 
them. The primary duty in time of peace was the consideration and 
recommendation as to the building program, and the type and char- 
acteristics of the ships to be built. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversation with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that would indicate that he knew why you were 
detached ? 

Admiral RicHAimsoN. He said to me, “The last time you were here 
you hurt the President’s feelings.” 

Senator Ferguson. Did he say what the occasion was that you had 
hurt the President’s feelings? 

Admiral Richardson. He did not say. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ask him. 

Admiral Richardson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know on what occasion you could have 
hurt the President’s feelings? 

[ 8 ^ 1 ] Admiral Richardson. Well, it would hurt my feelings if 
a senior subordinate under me disagreed with me and I couldn’t make 
him change his mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you feel that probably the conversation 
that you had then on the — was it the 8th of October at a luncheon with 
Admiral Leahy and the President — was the occasion that you may 
have hurt his feelings? 

Admiral Richardson. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the occasion that you told us that you 
were rather definite in your opinions? 
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Admiral Kichakdson. Unfortunately, I am definite in most of my 
opinions. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any other conversation with the 
Secerlary of the Navy as to why you were removed — Pardon me — 
detached. I want to use that word instead of “removed.” Detached. 

Admiral Bichasoson. Mr. Chairman, may 1 say something off the 
record? 

The Chairman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made by 
the Admiral, it is apparent that he doesn’t think that is material and 
pertinent and I seriously doubt whether [5^] we should go 
fishing in eveiy direction here in view of the Admiral’s last statement. 

Admiral Bichardson. I have no humility about making this state- 
ment. I am perfectly willing to make it, if it is useful. It is a trivial 
thing. 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks probably the Admiral had better 
finish. 

Admiral Bichardson. There is a requirement in the Navy that on 
every annual fitness — I mean on every fitness report submitted, an 
officer indicates his preference for duty, and inasmuch as I had been 
informed that I would remain at sea longer if that were carried out, I 
would have only a short time remaining on the active list when I was 
detached, and therefore I did not want to move my household effects 
from Washin^on to some naval station. I did not want to be assigned 
to a responsime position in the Department for only a short time, and 
really, as a joke, I entered on my last fitness report that I preferred 
duty on the Naval Examining Board. 

In all my experience in the Navy — and I have had 4 years in the 
Bureau of Navigation, charged with assigning officers to duty, I never 
heard of anyone looking at a fitness report of a flag officer to see where 
they would assi^ him to duty. So before I reported to the Secretary, 
I read [8Ji3\ in the paper, or heard a rumor, that I was to be 
assigned to the Naval Examining Board in accordance with my re- 

; uest, and when I reported to the Secretary, I said, “Mr. Secretaiy, 
have reported for duty. I am willing to do any duty that can m 
any way contribute to the preparation of the Navy for war, but having 
heard or read a rumor that I was going to the examining l^ard at my 
request I want to tell you that if I am ordered to the examining board, 
I am going there gladly, willingly, rather. I will do the job to the 
limit of my ability, but if a press release is made that I was assigned 
to the examining board at my request, I will inform the press that 
it is a lie.” 

He said, “Well, Admiral, you, of course, won’t go to the examining 
board. Where do you want to go ?” 

And I said, “Any other place you send me.” 

So I went to the general board. 

The Chairman. That completes that statement? That is all there 
is to that? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is all. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Amniral, had you put on a long-distance recon- 
naissance at Pearl Harbor? 
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Admiral Richardson. I had, Senator Ferguson, and I think in the 
previous testimony I have covered it as com- prehen- 

si vely as I can. 

Senator Ferguson. You have given us all of the data on that? 

Admiral Richardson. I have. 

^nator Ferguson. Did you have anything to do -with the recon- 
naissance orders or directives as of 1941, that is what I was getting at. 
Were you consulted in relation to that after you left? 

Admiral Richardson. I discontinued prior to my detachment long- 
range reconnaissance of the type that I established upon arrival in the 
Hawaiian area, and in lieu thereof I established a search of the oper- 
ating areas and a search off the entrance of Pearl Harbor before ships 
kft the harbor. That was incorporated in a security order which was 
in process of revision when I was detached. 

The first order, that revision, that was issued after I was detached, 
was issued over the signature of Admiral Kimmel on 15 February, and 
I knew what was in that order, and I previously stated that had I 
remained there, while I had not read this order thoroughly, it is my 
belief, based on the fact that the officer who prepared it on my stan 
remained with Admiral Kimmel until after that order was issued, it is 
my belief that had I remained there the order would have been sub- 
stantially as it is now, and would have been over my 

signature. 

Senator Ferguson. What were the places that you could anchor 
the fleet ? What places were there to anchor this fleet at the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Admiral Richardson. The main anchorages were within Pearl Har- 
bor, in Lahaina Roads off the Island of Molokai, and for carriers, off 
Oahu, between the entrance to Pearl Harbor and Diamond Head, and 
small vessels used Hilo and Kahoolawe. 

Senator Ferguson. Was all anchorage considered open anchorage 
except Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Richardson. All were open anchorages, except that it was 

f iossible for small ships to enter the harbor of Hilo and enter Eahoo- 
awe. 

Senator Ferguson. The antiaircraft protection was placed to cover 
what anchorage? Lahaina Roads or Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Richardson. There was no antiaircraft protection any 
place except Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Ferguson. At the time that you left did you consider the 
antiaircraft protection sufficient to protect the fleet in P^rl Harbor ? 

Admiral Richardson. By no means. I so indicated in my endorse- 
ment on the letter that was prepared by Admiral \ 8 ^'\ Bloch 
under date of 30 December 1940, my endorsement being dated 4 Janu- 
ary 1941. • 

Senator Ferguson. When we were given maps here, we were shown 
that the fleet was — ^that the battleships were moored in pairs. Do you 
know why that would be? Is that the way you kept them? 

Admiral Richardson. That is the only way you could get them in 
the Harbor. There wasn’t room for putting the ships at individual 
berths. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, it was so congested that it was 
necessa^ to put them in ^irs ? 

Admiral Richardson. That was habitual practice. 
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Senator FERGUBrar. Could they have been placed in any other posi- 
tion, all the fleet as we have seen it on these plats ? 

Admiral Richardson. No, there were not separate beiihs adequate to 
berth each big ship separatdy. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you start, during the period that you had 
the fleet at Pearl Harbor, to place it in shape for active duty, war 
duty? 

Admiral Richardson. I did everything within my power to make 
the officers and men of the fleet b^ome war-minded, and one great 
deterrent of my effective accomplishment of that aim was the fact 
that many officers who were long-time friends [&47] would 
say, in effect, “Joe, we cannot be on the verm of war, otherwise they 
wo^d give us enough men to man the ships.” 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell me who told you that ? 

Admiral Richardson. One specifically will a witness before this 
committee, I think, possibly. His name is John Henry Newton. 1 
t hink his rank is vice admiral. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would you say that the fleet was a liability 
or an asset in the defense of Pearl Harbor, being in the Harbor, was 
it a liability or an asset? 

Admiral Richardson. You are not on very safe groimd in express- 
ing an opinion 5 years or 4 years after the occurrence of an event in 
hoj^ that your mind will not be conditioned by after-knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. You feel that you wouldn’t want to give an 
opinion on that question at the present time. 

Admiral Richardson. I prcier not to. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

You have had considerable experience in the Far East in your 
previous years in service, you stated? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Senator Ferguson. After you were retired as Commander in Chief, 
was tha.t experience utilized in any way ? 

Admiral Richardson. Not to ^ knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not consulted on any mat- 
ters in the Far East ? 

Admiral Richardson. 1 was not. 

Senator Ferguson. After the 6th of January when you received 
your first notice of detachment, did you confer with anyone in t^e 
State I^partment? 

Admiral Richardson. Between that time and the time of my detach- 
ment? 


Senator Ferguson. No ; after your detachment, did you confer on 
any questions with anyone in the State Department officially ? 

Amniral Richardson. Oh, no ; I had no official standing that would 
entitled me to confer with anybody in the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not consulted by anyone in the State 
Department? 

Admiral Richardson. Not on official business ; no. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 


The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral, I have just one question that I think hasn’t 
been pursued fully. 

, You were asked yesterday by Senator Ferguson as to Naval games 
or maneuvers early in 1932 or 1936. 

Admiral Richardson. In 1932, 1 think, only. 
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[84ff] Mr. ElEefe. 1932? 

Admiral Kichabdson. I think only 1932. 

Mr. Kf.rt t.. Only 1932. 

Admiral Kichardson. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. In which simulated attacks by air power were made 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. But the matter was not pursued so that I have any very 
definite ideas as to just what the conclusion of those Naval games was. 

Now, there would be a record maintained, would there not, of the 
character of the simulated attack upon Pearl Harbor at that time? 

Admiral Richardson. Undoubtedly. I cannot recall the part that 
I played in fleet exercises of 1932, but I know that at that time I was 
the commanding oflScer of the U. S. S. Augusta^ which was the flag- 
ship of the scouting force, and that ship participated in whatever 
exercises we had. 

I do not remember what those exercises were in the Hawaiian area, 
but I believe there must have been a simulated air raid. I know that 
on return to the United States, the task force to which the Augusta 
was assigned, did conduct a simulated air raid on the west coast of 
California, somewhat north of Santa Barbara. However, I know 
that many carrier [860'\ raids against Pearl Harbor have been 
simulated previous to the 1941 fleet exercises. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Admiral, the purpose of conducting those ma- 
neuvers and those exercises and simulated attacks is for the benefit of 
the fleet in considering the defense of .Pearl Harbor, in connection 
with the Army? 

Admiral Richardson. No; the purix)se was primarily to exercise 
the Army in Hawaii and the local Naval defense forces which was 
composed of submarines, long-range patrol planes, and in the War 
Plans 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me. Admiral. What I am getting at is this. 
Judges were appointed to judge the effectiveness of the attack in those 
cases, were they not? 

Admiral Richardson. My impression is that we did not have um- 
pires to determine the success or the failure of the attack, but at the 
conclusion of every fleet exercise, there was what is called a critique 
attended by all senior officers and at which those who played an im- 
portant part in exercises present their views as to what took place and 
what lessons were learned and the commander in chief himself sums 
up his conception of how well the job was done and how much was 
learned and what mistakes were made. 


Mr. Keefe. Now, is a record kept and filed with anybodj' for future 
study? 

[861'\ Admiral Richardson. The whole thing is printed. 

Mr. Keefe. Printed by whom? 

Admiral Richardson. Printed in a document and sent to the Naval 


War College or the Chief of Naval Operations, or should be. 

Mr. Ejbefe. If there were maneuvers in 1932 and subsequent to that 
time when simulated attacks by air were made upon Oahu and Pearl 
Harbor within Oahu there would be some place in the Navy Depart- 
ment a printed report showing the actual character of those attacks and 
the summaries? 
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Admiral Bichabdsok. That is my belief. 

Mr. Keefe. Have we such reports, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, there was laid on my desk this 
moraing at 10 minutes to 10 from the Navy Department a document 
which I think is the report or material on the 1932 war game. 

Mr. Keefe. Is it a voluminous report? 

Mr. Mitchell. I haven’t had time to examine it. I came in only 
about 5 minutes before I came to the committee room this morning. I 
understand that the Army’s report of this game, of some of the 1932 
games, is already in the hands of Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I will be very glad to have it sent from my 
office. I just received it recently. I havenx hawi the time to study it. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask counsel whether or not there are any records 
or files in the hands of the committee showing tJie results of any war 
maneuvers or simulated attacks on Pearl Harbor subsequent to 1932 
and prior to 1941 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think not. We have adied for them but we have 
not received them. I asked the Admiral about the war mmes of 1940 
when I examined him and his information was not as definite as we 
wanted. We have asked for the report of 1940 in so far as, I think, 
they relate to attacks on Pearl Harbor. 

[^5] Mr. Keefe. Will that report be made available to the 
individual members of the committee? 

Mr. Mitchell. As soon as we get it we will let you have it. 

Senator Brewster. Well, could the Admiral make a statement? 

Admiral Kichardson. I know that in the annual fleet exercise 
He apparently has one in mind. 

while I was commander in chief there was no simulated carrier at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. I also know that many such attacks have 
been simulated in preceding years. Some times they have one of 
these simulated attacks and some years they do not have them, so 
that I could not state which years they had them. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, one other question. Admiral. Prior to the time 
that you took the fleet from the West coast to conduct manoeuvers 
in 1940, 1 believe in Januarjr—— 

Admiral Richardson. I think the 1st of April. 

Mr. Keefe. The 1st of April? 

Admiral Richardson. When I took them out. 

Mr. BIeefe. Yes. Prior to that time the base of the fleet had 
always been at San Diego and San Pedro, do I so understand your 
testimony, except the Hawaiian detachment and the Asiatic Fleet, 
perhaps? 

Admiral Richardson. Well, “always” is a long time. [SS4.] 
Within my memory we had practicaUy no sMps m the Pacific. I 
never served in the Pacific except on the Asiatic station, until I went 
out there in the Attgwta about 1932, so that in 30 years service I was 
never on duty in the Pacific Ocean except when I was on the Asiatic 
station. 

From 1932 until 1940 the normal bases of the fleet were in the San 
Pedro, Long Beach, and San Diego areas. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

The Chairman. Admiral, I want to ask yon a question or two 
prompted by other questions. 
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Admiral Rxchaboson. Yes, dr. 

Chairhan. In this October 10th or 11th memorandum in 
which you set out a number of assumptions from which war plans 
were based, those were all theoretical assumptions? 

Admiral Bichabdson. Wholly. 

The Chairman. And did any of this materialize while you were 
in command? 

Admiral Richardson. recollection is that that never materi- 
alized. They opened the Burma Road and the Japanese never did 
disturb us or the British very much, so that the plan was never 
implemented. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, let me ask you this question:! While 
you were in command had the practice arisen of having the fleet go 
into Pearl Harbor periodically for recreation [86S] or for 
any other reasons? 

Admiral Richardson. Oh, yes. In fact, it is probable that there 
were more ships in Pearl Harbor in December 1940 than thmre were 
in December 1941. 

The Chairman. So that this was a recognized practice of the fleet 
to assemble in Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Richardson. A ship cannot remain at sea or anchored out 
in the open roadstead all the time. They must go in now and then 
for replenishment of provisions, for recreation, for upkeep, disabling 
engines if necessary and for the material maintenance of the ships and 
it was my custom for ships to go in periodically, all of them, not at 
the same time but for every ship to have a turn in Pearl Harbor. 

The Chairman. In the correspondence between Admiral Stark and 
you, all through it is emphasized the caution in regard to practices 
or exercises or maneuvers to do nothing that would create the im- 
pression of any offensive step being taken with reference to Orange, 
which I understand is 

Admiral Richardson. Tbat is true. 

The Chairman. And in your conferences here in Washington with 
the Secretary of the Navy and with Admiral Stai^ and with the Presi- 
dent was any further emphasis placed upon that precaution in con- 
nection with your exercises and maneuvers? 

[866] Admiral Richardson. No ; because I had been so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with that idea over a great many years that 
I needed no further instructions. 

The Chairman. Yes. That is, of course, I presume, always a pre- 
caution that the Navy takes and always t^es regardless ot circum- 
stances under which it exercises and maneuvers, that it is not to be 
understood as an offensive action arainst any country? 

Admiral Richardson. Absolute^. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Mijrpht. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Mitrpht. Admiral, in your statement about the meeting at the 
White House October 8, 1940, vou quoted the President or said in 
effect, and I am reading from the record at page 684 [reading] : 

That If they even attacked the Philippines he doubted whether we would 
enter the war. 
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You are quite clear that the President said that about the Philip- 
pines? 

Admiral Richabdson: That is according to my firm conviction, my 
best opinion and belief. 

Mr. Mobpht. Now, at the time that you were at the White House 
we did have ships based at Manila, did we not? 

[S57] Admiral Richardson. They were on an Asiatic station. 
They might or might not have been at Manila, but they were in the 
western Pacific area. They might have been in the southern Philip- 
pines, they might have been in Manila and some of them might have 
been on the China coast. 

Mr. Mttrpht. But what I mean is, Manila was the base of the fleet. 
That was its home port, wasn’t it, of the Asiatic Fleet? 

Admiral Richari^on. Quite right 

Mr. MtTHPHT. Now, then, I notice in the letter of December 23, 
1940, a letter from A^iral Stark, apparently, to Admiral Hart, the 
following on page 2 [reading] : 

In regard to your next paragraph I am completely with yon and have sought at 
every tnm to Improve the security of Manila Bay and the Philippines. I might 
say, in this connection, that opinion in general, in regard to how far we should 
go in maintaining our position in the PhUipplnes seems to be changing upward. 
While such a change is going on, it is not always practicable to be definitely final 
on questions that arise. 

Apparently the view was changing as to the Philippines. 

Do you have any other thing on that subsequent to October the 8th, 
1940, as to our attitude as to what would have happened if the Philip- 
pines were attacked? 

Admiral Richardson. I have not. I have nothing fur- 
ther to add. 

Mr.MuRPHT. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Are there any further que.stions by membeivs of the 
committee 

Senator Litoas. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Admiral, the question was asked you by one of the members of the 
committee as to whether or not in January 1940 the Pacific Fleet, of 
which you were in charge, was ready for war duty and you unquali- 
fiedly answered “No, it was not.” 

Now, even though this may be somewhat repetitious I would like 
to ask you. Admiral, how many men were in the Navy under your 
command at that time, in January 1940, if you know ? 

Admiral Richardson. I do not know how many men were there ilt 
that specific time but I would like to furtlier amplify my statement 
regarding lack of readiness of the fleet by stating that it was as ready 
at that time as it had been ready in many yeai's preceding. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. All right. Now, you stated, as I recall, the 
percentage of men that were attached to the battleships ? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

[&55] Senator Lucas. And, as I recall, you said it was about 
85 percent of its actual strength. 

Admiral Richardson. That had been the long custom in the Navy, 
to maintain about 86 percent of the required complement on board 
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ships because the Navy was faced with two alternatives: Based on 
the number of men allowed by Congress they must either limit the 
number of ships in commission to those that they could fully man, 
thereby curtailing the opportunity for officers to acquire experience 
in command, or they had to maintain in commission ships that could 
not be fully nlanned for war operations. 

Senator Lucas. That is correct. Now, one further question : With 
respect to the auxiliary equipment that would have been nectary to 
have placed the fleet of which you were in command upon a wartime 
basis, will you give to the committee just as near as you can what 
you believed in 1940, at that time, would have been necessary in the 
way of auxiliary cruisers or whatever ships were necessary and what- 
ever implements were necessary to have had it on a war footing basis 
in 1940 when you were in command ? 

Admiral RicnARosoN. I would be unwilling to hazard without a 
thorough study a curbstone opinion as to the number of ships, auxil- 
iary ships, that would have been required [ 860 ] to accom- 
pany the fleet and service it in war operations. 

Senator Lucas. Well, whatever would have been necessary in Jan- 
uary 1940 in order to put this fleet upon a wartime basis as has been 

S BSted here by you, that was a matter that was wholly' in the 
s of the Congress of the United States as to the supplying of 
the men and the supplying of equipment and the tools to put it on 
a wartime basis? 

Admiral Richardson. Absolutely. 

Senator Lucas. Now, one other statement that I want to read into 
the record here from a letter that is already in the record as one of 
the exhibits, and it is a letter that you wrote. Admiral, to Admiral 
Stark dated September the 18, 1940. The fourth paragraph of that 
letter says this [reading] : 

Daring the past six months the Fleet has been visited by two Secretaries. 
Daring the last visit the Secretary made a most favorable Impression upon the 
officers and men of the Fleet, and I have frequently beard officers say, “I hope 
that Colonel Knox remains as Secretary regardless of the outcome of the election.” 

That is all. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

[ 861 ] Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Richardson, during the early 
part of your testimony you testifled while you were making one of 
your visits to the United States during the days you were commander 
m chief that you picked up at San Francisco 5,000 men to take back 
to your fleet. Is tnat correct ? 

Admiral Richardson. If I made such a statement it was erroneous. 
I did not pick them up at San Francisco. There were 5,000 men made 
available to me on the West coast ports. I think the majority of them 
were made available to me in the San Pedro, Long Beach, and San 
Diego area, although some of the 5,000 might have reported to ships 
that had proceeded to Mare Island and those that had proceeded to 
Puget Sound for repairs. The point I make is that they were not 
made available to me at San Francisco but on West coast ports. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Wait a minute. 
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I did not want to insist on the San Francisco and 1 was not making 
any point on that. The point that I want to start from in this exami- 
nation, you did obtain 5,000 additional men on the West coast? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Mr. Geauhabt. And they were taken to your fleet in tlie 
[ 862 ^ Pacific? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. That suggests to me a question. I would like to 
know how many m«i you had with your fleet beforS you obtained these 
additional 5,000? 

Admiral Richardson. I think it would be impossible for anyone 
to answer that question at this time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Without endeavoring to be accurate, can you give 
me round figures as to what the complement and manpower would be 
of a fleet such as you were commanding at that time ? 

Admiral Richardson. Congressman Gearhart, the commander in 
chief of a fleet, with constant changes in the number of men, with 
changes now and then in the number of slups, could not discharge his 
responsible position if he burdened his Tnind with such details. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you testified that your fleet was about 85 
percent of what it should have been in manpower? 

Admiral Richardson. That is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. What I am trying to find out is, how did it affect 
that percentage that you have fiiea at. 85 percent by the addition of 
5,000 additional men ? That is the point that I am leading up to. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, if the committee is willing [863] 
to accept a wild stab. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I don’t think that anything you say in the 
way of opinion is wUd. I have that much respect for your opinion. 

Admiral Richardson. It would be a wild stab. 

The Chairman. Well, make a stab. 

Admiral Richardson. It would be somewhere between 1 and 7 
percent. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then the 5,000 improved the situation con- 
siderably? 

Admiral Richardson. Five men would have improved the situation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Richardson, you were asked by a mem- 
ber of the committee as to whether or not it was not Congress whose 
duty it was to furnish men for the Navy and I think your answer 
was that it was. 

Admiral Richardson. Well, I would like to 

Swiator Ferguson. I wish you would elaborate on that. 

Admiral Richardson. I would like to change it. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you elaborate on it or change [S6^] 
it? 

Admiral Richardson. It was not Congress’ duty. Congress alone 
had the power to do it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know. Admiral, what requests were 
made to Congress at or abrat that time for men and materiel for the 
Navy? 

79716 — 4S~pt. 1 24 
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Admiral Bichabdson. Well, of course, I have no knowled^ but 
having served as director of the office of personnel, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, for almost 3 years and having been budget officer of the Navy 
Department for 1 year, having been assistant chief of naval operations 
for 1 year, having been chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel for 1 
year, I know that we always asked for more men than we had any 
hopes of getting. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, were you acquainted with the fact 
that the Navy would make a request and then the Budget Director and 
his force would pass on it and then it would come to Confess as an 
estimate of the Budget Director! Are yott familiar with uiat! 

Admiral Richardson. I am. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether the period that you 
were talking about, that it was Congress’, at least, power to give more 
men: do you know what the Navy had requested and how mndh it 
had oeen reduced or increased by the \ 866 ^ Budget Director? 

Admiral Richardson. I have no knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t those figures! 

Admiral Richardson. But I am perfectly willing to volunteer the 
statement that I believe that the President had it within his power 
by an act of Congress to increase the number of men in the fleet faster 
than he did do it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, you stated something that 
you had a conversation with someone rmative to the fact that if we 
needed men in the Navy we could take machinists or mechanically 
inclined people and use tnem in the Navy. 

Will you tell me more about that! Where did you get that idea 
and whom did you discuss it with ! 

Admiral Richardson. Everything that you stated, Senator Fergu- 
son, is in accordance with my statement except that you did not add 
the name of the President oi the United States, which I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would say that you got that idea 
from the President! 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, werei you at that time discussing with 
the President the amount of men mat you felt that you need^! 

[ 866 ^ Admiral Richardson. I was. I discussed it with every- 
body. Everybody thought I was a nut on it. 

Senator Ferguson. And what month was it that you had that dis- 
cussion with the President! 

Admiral Richardson. On both occasions. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be when you had luncheon with 
Admiral Leahy and the President? 

Admiral Richardson. If my memory serves me correctly, I think 
that I would never forego the opportunity to urge that aaditional 
men be added to the fleet. Therefore, I think I discussed the matter 
with the President at my meeting with him in July and also in 
October. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss it with the Secretary of the 
Navy when you received the information that is now at Ifeast paJ^tly 
contained in Exhibit 11 in relation to the embargo or the patrol, 
whichever you want to call it, in the Pacific! 

Admiral Richardson. No; at that time, in my discus- 
sion with the Socrelary of the Na'vy, I cannot state that I said any- 
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thing -with respect to the inadequacies of personnel, but I did state 
that the fleet was not read^ for action that might involve us in war, 
and the Secretary said, “Bichardson, we have never been ready, but 
we have always won.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

The Chairbcan. Mav I ask you on that point, the only way to get 
men in the Navy at tnat time was by voluntary enlistment, is that 
true? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is true. 

The Chairhan. And during that period was it true that the Navy, 
through posters and recruiting stations and by methods tliat the 
Navy usually adopts, was seeking to urge enlistment in the Navy? 

Admiral iracHARDSON. I cannot answer specifically. 

The Chairman. Now, Admiral 

Admiral Bichardson. Do you want me to finish ? 

The Chairman. Go ahead, yes. I do not want you to answer unless 
you feel free to do so. 

Admiral Bichardson. When I became chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel we had on the waiting list thoroughly acceptable qualified 
young men that wanted to enlist in the Navy as apprentice seamen. 
We had 8,000 of them. Some of them had been on [^5] that 
list for 4 or 5 months. 

The Chairman. Were they later taken on the ships? 

Admiral Bichardson. They were taken on under a quota system 
in accordance with th.eir position on the waiting list as funcb ap- 
piwriated by the Congress made it possible for them to do so. 

*010 Chairman. Does counsel wish to ask any further questions? 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Insofar as the attack on Pearl Harbor is concerned, 
what, in your opinion, would have been the difference in the attack, 
or the result of the attack if there had been a full complement of 
men on each of the ships involved ? 

Admiral Bichardson. I am not now aware of the state of per- 
sonnel in the fleet 11 months after my detachment. 

Mr. Clark. Assiuning it was only 85 percent of the full comple- 
ment, what difference would it have made if it were a full complement ? 

Admiral Bichardson. That being the only change? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. v 

Admiral Bichardson. I think the difference would have been 
infinitesimal. 

JWiffP] Mr. Clark. That is all. 

iTie Chairman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Does the Senator want to ask any more questions? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not quite clear, Admiral, on two of your 
statements to reconcile. I understood one of your answers indicated 
that the amount of men in the Navy was limit^ by the money appro- 
pna^ by ConOTess, and in another statement you indicated that the 
President coula have put more men on. 
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Now I am not undertaking to quote your testimony, but just to 
refresh your memory probably as to what you did say on those two 
items. How can we reconcile those two? The reporter may be able 
to read that to you. 

Admiral Richardson. There is no need for him to read me that, 
because normally Congress does not, in its annual appropriation, limit 
the number of men. It provides so much money. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. But there is a general limitation on the num- 
ber of men. Now it is my belief, which I am certain I can verify, 
or it can be verified, that imder legislation [ 870 ^ the Congress, 
the President, had the authority to increase the number of men 
allowed in the Navyj and I believe that there were substantial appro- 
priations made available to the President which he could allocate 
for purposes that were not specifically stipulated by Congas. 

Senator Ferguson. So he could have usm it for increasing the 
Navy? 

Admiral Richardson. So I think he could have used it had he seen 
so fit. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Richardson. Now if you wish — and I think it has no 
bearing — ^but if you wish I can go into this further. 

Senator Ferguson. That reconciles it. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention of the 
Admiral to the fact that subsequent to the short question, which I 
asked him with relation to the 1932 maneuvers there has been placed 
before me what purports to be the report, and the preliminary reports 
incident to those maneuvers, consisting of a bundle of perhaps 1,000 
or more pages, of the preliminary work done pr^aring for the maneu- 
vers. One is a report. Copy No. 1, entitled “Confidential Report of 
the Chief Umpire Joint Army and Navy Exercises, Grand Joint 
Exercise No. 4.” 

[ 871 '\ There is another large report entitled, “Confidential 
Black Report (Army) on Grand Joint Exercise No. 4, February 
6-12,1932.” 

Then a bound volume containing many pages which appears also 
to be a report, confidential, of Army participation in the grand ex- 
ercise No. 4. 

Now from these reports that had been furnished a few moments 
ago it appears quite clear that in initiating these exercises umpires 
were appointed by both the Army and the Navy to observe the results 
of those exercises and maneuvers, and to make a full and complete 
report, confidential in character. 

Now, as commander in chief of the fleet, when you assumed com- 
mand, did you have the benefit of the examination of these repmrts? 

Admiral Richardson. Not those specific ones, but later ones. 

Mr. Keefe Then you are sure now, Admiral, that so far as the 
record now appears, those exercises were meticulously conducted ap- 
parently, according to a long preparation by both the Army and Navy, 
and that reports were filed by the umpires appointed ? 

Admiral MCBUBDSON. I feel sure, 1 feel sure that I was <hi perfectly 
safe ground when I said that I thought you could find evidence of the 
holdmg of those exercises. 
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l87iS} The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, at some time or other in the course of 
these proceeding it would be interesting if some of us had time to read 
these reports. I do not know when anybody will get time, when they 
are presented on such short notice, but I think that question should be 
e^lored, and I assume counsel will explore it, to bring it to us in con- 
cise form so we can understand what the report of ^e umpires was 
on those maneuvers. 

Mr. Mitchell. I was going to ask if that is the 1932 maneuvers? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. • 

Mr. Mitchell. I am frank to say I have not gone back to 1932 for 
maneuver reports. I supposed we were more directly interested in 
war games along a year or two before the Pearl Harbor attack^ which 
would deal with simulated air attacks, and on that is where our inquiry 
was directed. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know whether these reports contain the report 
of a simulated air attack upon Pearl Harbor? Are they part of those 
maneuvers? 

Mr. Mitchell. I do not know. They were brought in at the request 
of one member of the committee who asked for the 1932 maneuver 
report. If I thought that were directly involved here I would have 
had them long ago, 'I think. 

[S7J] Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, Admiral, if I understand 
your t^timony in response to questions by Senator Ferguson, you at 
one time served as Budget Officer of the Navy Department. 

Admiral Richardson. I did. 

Mr. KIeepe. And you had experience in coming before subcommit- 
tees of the Appropriations Committee. 

Admiral Richardson. I have. 

Mr. Keefe. To present the Navy’s budget estimate. 

Admiral Richardson. I have. 

Mr. Keefe. I think in your testimony yesterday you stated that you 
made an effoi't to see the chairman of that subcommittee upon one of 
your visits here. 

Admiral Richardson. I did. I saw one and made an effort to see 
the other. 

Mr. Keefe. The former Senator from Nevada, I believe. 

Admiral Richardson^ I saw the then chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee, the present Secretary of State. I endeavored to see Gov- 
ernor Scrugham, who was at that time a Congressman and chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the House. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact, Admiral, when the Navy pre- 
pares its request in the first instance for each fiscal year it makes up 
the request which is submitted to the President’s Bureau of the Budget 
first, isn’t that true? 

[^4] Admiral Richardson. The preliminary estimate made by 
the Navy bureaus and officers of the Navy Department are submitted 
to the budget officer of the Navy Di^artment. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand that. Tnat is the first step. 

Admiral Richardson. And he himself, with the approval of the 
Secretary, frequently reduces the estimates, in the hope that his action 
will preclude more Mastic action by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Keefe. In any event, following that the procedure is that the 
request from the Navy goes then to the Bureau of the Budget? 
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Admiral Bichardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And you make a presentation to the Bureau of the 
Budeet? 

Admiral Biohardsok. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. On the Navy’s r^uest. 

Admiral Bigharoson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. After the individual departments of the Navy have 
submitted their request to the budget officer of the Navy he finally 
prepares the presentation for the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is correct. , 

Mr. Keefe. Then when the Bureau of the Budget finally acts, that 
budget is then submitted by the President to the [575] Con- 
gress? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is cbrrect. 

Mr. Keefe. In his annual budget message. That is true, is it not? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is correct. 

[•876] Mr. Kee^. And during the course of the year there may 
be supplementai’y estimates submitted? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. By the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress? 

Admiral Bichardson. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you come before the Congressional com- 
mittee to present the reque^ do you have instructions to defend and 
present the budget as submitted by the President? 

Admiral Bichardson. If my memory serves me correctly, an act 
of Congress provides that, as a representative of the Navy Depart- 
ment, I would be subject to imprisonment if I asked for fun^ in 
excess of those set up in the budget. 

Mr. Kee^. So that, as a matter of law, and as a matter of practice, 
the executive officers coming before a Coi^essional committee to 
present a budget support the President’s Budget as submitted to 
the Congress? 

Admiral Bichardson. In accordance with an act of Congress. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, have you ever examined the complete sub- 
mission of estimates by the Navy Department to the Bureau of the 
Bud^t? 

A^iral Bichardson. For what year? 

Mr. Keefe. In the fiscal years, say, 1934-41. 

[877] Admiral Bichardson. I certainly did, in 1934-35, because 
I was the budget officer of the Navy, but that is the only time. 

The Chairman. The Chair might suggest that those oud^t esti- 
mates are matters of record which could be obtained from the Depart- 
ment and from the mess^es of the President and the Appro- 

priations Committee. The Chair douhts whether the admiral could 
remember all of them. 

Admiral Bichardson. I could not. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I have before me, Mr. Chairman, and may I say, 
AdmiraL figures submitted to me by the Navy Department showing 
in each fiscal year the appropriations requested by the Navy Depart- 
ment, the bucket estimate of appropriations submitted to the Con- 
gress and the amounts in each fiscal year made available by the 
Congress. 

Now, I assume, of course, that you have no familiarity with Uiose 
figures except perhaps the estimates which you examined when you 
were budget officer for the Navy. 
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Admiral Bichabdson. That is correct. 

The Chaibman. Is that all, Congressman? 

Mr. Keefe. That is all at this time. 

The Chaibkan. Does counsel wish to ask further questions? 

Mr. Mitcheix. I have one question of the admiral. 

Admiral, you testified that following the letter from [SVS'] 
Admiral Stark to you of November 22, suggesting you examine into 
the question of security of the fieet in port against a possible air 
raid, and your reply of November 28, when you got back to Pearl Har- 
bor, you made that inquiry? 

Admiral Richakoson. ^at is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell, That is the one you described ? 

Admiral Richardson. That is correct 

Mr. Mitchell. Which led up to the Bloch repoxt and the Elnox- 
Stimson letter. Had you made any study of the proposition before? 

Admiral Richardson. I had not. 

Mr. Mitchell. In your memorandum of September 12 to Secretary 
Knox in which 'you listed the objections that you had to basing the fleet 
at Pearl Harbor there was no reference there or statement about peril 
to the fleet in part, was there? 

Admiral Richardson. That consideration had not arisen in my 
mind. 

Mr. Mitchell. So it was in your representations about basing, or 
your objections about basing the fleet at Pearl Harbor which you had 
in that document and which you presented to other officials of the 
Government, including the President, you had not included any point 
of that kind in there? 

Admiral Richardson. Not air raids; not protection against air 
raids. 

[879] Mr. Mitchell. That is the only question I have. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions by the committee ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to malee a request. 

The Chairman. Is it a request of the admiral ? 

Mr. Gearhart. A request of the counsel. I would like to have the 
log of the U. S. S. Wright, the war vessel that I think was a part of 
Admiral Halsey’s task force, the log from the 25th of November on to 
the fatal day or December 7. 

Mr. Mitchell. If we can get it, it will be made available.^ 

Mr. Geawart. Likewise if there is a log available of the cruiser 
Helena, which I understand was in the harbor and went through the 
attack.^ 

Senator Ferqcson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the 
admiral one concluding question, and that is, if he has anything now 
that he wants to vblunt^r to the ^mmittee, rather than a mrect 
question, relative to this issue that he believes to be relevant. 

The Chairman, The Chair was about to ask the admiral about the 
same thing. If the members of the committee are through with their 
questions, and I assume Uiat they are. Admiral, if you have any further 
^tement that you wish to make, the committee will be glad to re- 
ceive it. 

Admiral Richardson. Mr. Chaiiman, 1 thank you for this tmpor- 
tunity to state that I never bore any resentment toward [880] 


> Sobveqiieiitly admitted to the record aa Exhibit No. 125. 

> Subaeqaently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 168. 
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President Roosevelt because of my detachment from command of the 
United States Fleet. 

He was the constitutional Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. I was one of his senior subordinates; there was a difference of 
opinion ; each of us frankly ejtpressed his views ; neither could induce 
the other to change his opinion; I was i-elieved of command of the 
Fleet. Had I been constitutional Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, I would have taken the same action. 

Because of this convictioujon January 28, 1941, 4 days before I was 
relieved of command of the Fleet with orders to proceM to Washing- 
ton for duty, I sent to the Chief of Naval Operations by an officer, the 
following oral message : 

The day I was made commander in chief I realised then and thereafter that 
the same power which made me commander In chief could unmake me at any 
time. When I arrive in Washington I shall keep my lips sealed and my eyes 
in the boat and put my weight on the oar in any duty assigned. 

Living up to this resolution has resulted in the circulation of many 
rumors which bear little relation to fact. 

I hope my testimony given here has clarified the situation to some 
extent. 

The Chairman. On behalf of the committee. Admiral, the Chair 
wishes to thank you for your frank and forthright testi- 

mony and to say that the Chair feels sure that every member of the 
committee has undoubted respect for your ability, your opinion, and 
your patriotism, in the diligence with which you have sought to 
follow your duty before the committee, as well as while you have been 
in the Navy of the United States. 

Admiral Richardson. Thank you, sir. 

^he witness was excused.) 

iTie Chairman. Now counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Leahy has been waiting 
quite a while. His engagement has been quite severe. I wonder if 
you could not call him right now? The committee can sit a few 
minutes longer. 

The Chairman. If it is agreeable to the committee. Admiral Leahy 
has l^n waiting here a couple of days, and counsel desires to call 
Admiral Leahy now. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I do not know, of course, the 
scope of Admiral Leahy’s testimony, but I think, in view of the posi- 
tion which he held as Chief of Naval Operations during the period 
covered today by something contained in Admiral Richardson^ tes- 
timony, and in view of the importance and magnitude of the issues, 
any suggestion of disposing of him in any brief fashion is unjust to 
his position, his prestige, and the importance of the issues with which 
he was necessarily concerned. I am sure his testimony is worth at 
least an afternoon’s session. 

• _ [SSS"} The Chairman. The Chair is not advised as to what par- 
ticular point counsel wishes to call Admiral Leahy on now. Admiral 
Leahy is on the list of witnesses, I imagine, to testify in a compre- 
hensive way. The Chair does not know whether counsel wishes to 
interrogate him with respect to this luncheon about which Admiral 
Richardson testified. 

Mr. Mitchell. Under the circumstances, I tHink it would be useless 
to try to finish his examination before lunch. 
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Admiral Leahy, I believe, retired from the Navy in 1939. He was 
Governor of Puerto Kico in 1940, and he went to Vichy in the fall of 
1940, and he was not serving in the Navy in 1940 and 1941. When I 
arranged to call him, I did not suppose he had contacted the Navy 
during those 2 years, and it would make his testimony on other matters 
particularly wanting, although as an expert witness he might testify 
to anything. 

I had proposed to ask him as to his attendance at that luncheon at the 
White House. I felt if any witness is called to testify to a conversa- 
tion with the deceased President, every other person who was present 
in the room should properly be called too. That was the reason I 
called Admiral Leahy, and his description in that regard tvould be very 
short. 

[883] It is up to the committee to say how much they want to go 
into eiroert matters with him. If they say that they will, then let us 
call AdWral Leahy back at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think it is evident from the 
scope of Admiral Richardson’s examination that the preparedness of 
the Navy and of the United States defense forces during the decade 
preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor is one of the relevant matters 
about which, of course. Governor Leahy speaks with considerable 
authority as Chief of Naval Operations for 4 years. How far that may 
be ^ne into I do not know, but I do think it deserves some time. 

The Chairman. It is obvious to the Chair that we cannot conclude 
with Admiral Leahy, and therefore this committee will recess until 2 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 05 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m., 
of the same day.) 

[884] AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Counsel, will 
you call the next witness I 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Leahy. 

The Chairman. Admiral Leahy, will you come around and be 
sworn ? 

(The witness was sworn by the Chaiimaii.) 

TESTIMOnY OF FLEET ADMIRAL WILLIAM D. LEAHT, UNITED 

STATES NAVY 

The Chairman. You may be seated there. Admiral. You may 
proceed, counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, your rank is that of admiral of the fleet? 

Admiral Leahy. Fleet admiral. 

Mr. Mitchell. Fleet admiral? 

Admiral Leahy. Fleet admiral. United States Navy. 

The Chairman. Admiral, will you talk into that microphone? The 
acoustics in this building are not excellent and we have to do that 
in order to be heard. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long have you served in the Navy? 

Admiral Leahy. I entered the hiavy as a midshipman in 1893 and I 
have served continuously since except for approximately 2 years, from 
1939 to 1942, duriM which time I was part time Governor of Puerto 
Rico and the rest of the time Amba.ssador to France. 
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Mr. Mitchell. You were Governor of Puerto Rico during [<SS5] 
all of the year 1940 up to December? 

Admiral Leahy. I went to Puerto Rico as Governor in the fall of 
1939 and left there in November, about the end of November 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then you went to Vichy and how long were you 
there as our Ambassador? 

Admiral Leahy. I went to France as ambassador, arriving in 
France on January 2, 1941, and I left about the end of April 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were Chief of Naval Operations at one time, 
Admiral. What was that period? 

Admiral Leahy. I was Chief of Naval Operations from January 2, 
1937, until August 1, 1939. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is your present duty? What duties are you 
now performing as Fleet aimiral? 

Admiral Leahy. I am at present assigned to duty us Chief of Staff 
to the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you m Washington in October 1940? 

Admiral Leahy. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you present at tlie White House at a lunch- 
eon on or about October 8 of that year at which Admiral Richardson 
was present? 

A^iral Leahy. I did have luncheon with the President { 886 '\ 
on October 8, 1940, and Admiral Richardson was also present at the 
luncheon. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state in your own way just what occurred at 
that luncheon? 

Admiral Leahy. I was at that time in Washington on duty con- 
nected with the Government of Puerto Rico and the President asked 
me to have luncheon with him on October 8. I found after I arrived 
that Admiral Richardson was also to be at lunch. 

Many matters were discussed at the luncheon, some in connection 
with my affairs in Puerto Rico and some with Admiral Richardson 
in regard to the condition of the fleet. 

Perhaps it would be best for this inquiiy for me to state as well as I 
can remember the discussion that took place between Admiral Rich- 
ardson and the President in regard to the condition of the fleet. My 
memory in that matter is good, principally because I was exceedingly 
surprised to learn that the commander in cnief of the fleet did not con- 
sider the fleet prepared for war and at that time I was apprehensive 
in regard to an early war situation in the Pacific, although I was ve^ 
far from sources of information and I had no late information in 
regard to that matter. 

I do not remember how the subject was brojight up but Admiral 
Richardson told the President that the fleet in . [5S7J Honolulu 
was not ready for war for numerous reasons. 

He said the ships did not have their war complements ; that the facil- 
ities in Pearl Harbor were not sufficient to keep the ships in a top con- 
dition at all times ; that he had not a sufficient number of fuel ships 
to make it possible for him to operate the fleet at any distance from 
the Hawaiian Islands ; that the personnel of the fleet, the officers and 
the crews, did not know why they were in the Hawaiian Islands ; that 
apparently nobody expected to be called upon for war dnty ; that the 
families of the men and officers wore in the continental United States 
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and they wanted to get home and see their families; that the recreation 
facilities and the means for taking care of his men when they were on 
shore in Honolulu were almost nonesistent, at least they were entirely 
insufficient and that he felt that if there was a prospect of calling 
upon the fleet for war service it could be done much more advantage- 
ously in a port on the Pacific Coast of the United States where he could 
clear his ships for action, get the additional things that would be 
needed and reinforce his peacetime crews. 

I think that covers very well all of the conversation that went on 
between the President and Admiral Richardson at this luncheon which 
I attended with them in the President’s office. 

[5SS] Mr. Mitchell. Did the President himself say anything 
about basing the fleet there that you heard? 

Admiral Ueaht. I do not remember that the President made any 
comment whatever as to why the fleet was in Pearl Harbor or as to 
whether or not it might be required to remain there. He may have 
made a remark of that kind but 1 have no recollection of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you leave the White House with Admiral 
Richardson ? 

Admiral Leahy. We left the White House together and we rode to 
where we were going, he to the Na\y Department and I to the Interior 
Department, either in a car which 1 had or in his car. 

luring this short ride I expressed to Admiral Richardson my sur- 
prise to find that the fleet was in the condition which he had stated 
to the President and I said that I homd he would manage to correct 
as many of the deficiencies as possible without any delay because 1 
had been telling the Congress and the people of this country for some 
time that the Navy was ready for war and I was distressed to find 
that it was not. 

Mr. Mitchell. At the meeting at the White House did you partici- 
pate with Admiral Richardson in discussing the condition of the 
fleet? Did you take part in that conversa- [889'] tion or were 
you a listener ? 

Admiral Leahy. Well, I was very generally a listener. I do not 
remember having said anythii^ about it although I may have inter- 

i 'ected a remark from time to time. I do not remember anything that 
! may have said in regard thereto at the White House. 

Mr. Mitchell. The committee may examine. 

The Chaibman. The Chairman has no questions at this time. Con- 
gressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chaibman. No questions now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chaibman. Senator George? 

Senator Geobge. No; I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chaibman. Congressman Clark is not present. Senator 
Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Mubpht. Admiral, there was some statement made by Admiral 
Richardson to the effect that the President said something relative to 
what we would do in the event that there was an attack on the Philip- 
pines. Do you have any recollection of any such conversation ? 
Admiral Leahy. I have not. 

Mr. Mubphy. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

[890] The Chairman, ^nator Brewster, 
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Senator Brewster. Did you hear all of Admiral Bidiardsom’s 
testimony? 

Admiral Leaht. I did not, Senator. I only heard very small parts 
during the time I was here waiting to be called as a witness. 

Senator Brewster. Did you read in the j^pera the full account of 
his statement as to his conversation >vith the President? 

Admiral Leaht. I did not, sir. 

Senator Brewster. He referred not only to the incident which has 
been cited as to the Philippines, but also as to the reasons which seemed 
to the President sufficient for a fleet to be stationed in Pearl Harbor, 
and the effect that it miglit have on the Japanese. Do you recall any 
conversation along that line? 

Admiral Leaht. I have no recollection of any conversation in the 
White House that might have a bearing on that question. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Admiral Bichardson said he expressed himself 
rather strongly to the President as to what he felt about the effect 
on a military-minded government, such as the Japanese, of the location 
of an inadequately prepared fleet in Pearl Harbor. Do you have any 
recollection of anything [8911 of that kind? 

Admiral Leaht. No ; I do not remember. Senator, anything that was 
said about that in this conversation at the luncheon. 

Senator Brewster. Do you recall as to whether Admiral Bichardson 
^eried at all as to the reasons why the fleet was laying at Pearl 

Admiral Leaht. As I remember he stated none of the officers or 
men knew why they were in Pearl Harbor, and that he perstmally felt 
that they could accomplish preparations for war service to much TOtter 
advantage in a port on the Pacific coast. That is all I remember. 

Senator Brewster. You do not recall that the President made any 
rejoinder or any remark as to the reasons why he felt the fleet should 
be there? 

Admiral Leaht. No ; I do not. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Did you make any memorandum of the conver- 
sation at that time? 

Admiral Leaht. I did not. I am speaking entirely from memory. 
The only thing that impressed me was the fact that the commander in 
chief, in whom I had great confidence, and have always had, repcnrted 
officially to the President that the fleet was not prepared for war, and 
I thought at that time that a war was a very likely contingency. 

Senator Brewster. You referred to the commander in chief. 

[89iS1 Admiral Leaht. I mean the President — ^the commander 
in chief of the fleet. 

Senator Breweter. Yes. 

Admiral Leaht. Admiral Bichardson. 

Senator Brewster. Admiral Bichardson had served under you as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for a period? 

Admiral Leaht. That is correct, and I, of course, have served with 
him in other places in the fleet at various times. 

Senator Brewster. You would have considerable confidence in his 
recollection of events? 

Admiral Leaht. Well, I would have complete confidence in Ad- 
imral Bichardson, but whether or not he remembers the conversa- 
tion, I could not say. 
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[SOS'] Senator Brewster. He apparently was rather positive 
and rather careful in his statement as to the matters to which he had 
given considerable thought, and he had written out the purpose of his 
conversation, so his testimony was affirmative, that “I do recall this 
as the conversation.” Your evidence is apparently of a negative char- 
acter, as to not recalling certain items of this testimony, is that 
correidif 

Admiral Leaht. Tliat is correct, sir. I cannot say the conversa- 
tions did not take place, but I do not remember them. 

Senator Brewster. You would not have an^ question if Admiral 
Richardson said he recalled it that he did recall it f 

Admiral Leaht. I have no doubt whatever he would be correct. 
He may have made notes following the conversation or he may not. 

Senator Brewster. In any event it was true that the particular 
matter in discussion was one with which he was very vitally concerned, 
was it not? 

Admiral Leaht. He was very serious in his statement to the Pres- 
ident, so much so as to definitely make an impression on me so that I 
have not forgotten what he said about the fleet. 

Senator Brewster. He had come there and he rather definitely in- 
dicated that he wanted to find out what the reasons were, or at any 
rate, he posed questions which were calculated [SOJji] to elicit 
that information ? 

Admiral Leaht. That I do not know. Senator, but I presume so. 

Senator Brewster. From his statement that he and the officers of 
his fleet did not know the reason why they were there you apparently 
implied that he was in Washington to find out if he could? 

Admiral Leaht. Well, he made that statement. What his purpose 
was, of course, I could not say. 

Senator Brewster. As far as you were concerned, it was not a matter 
with which you were at that time officially concerned ? 

Admiral Leaht. No; I had nothing whatever to do with it at that 
time. Senator, because I had separated nwself from the Navy Depart- 
ment and I had very little information. Perhaps that accounts for my 
surorise. 

^nator Brewster. Your presence was in that respect that of a 
casual bystander, as far as official relations were concerned ? 

Admiral Leaht. That is correct. I think I just happened to be in- 
vited to luncheon at the same time that Admiral Richardson was. 1 
usually lunched with the President once or twice when I came to 
Washington. 

Senator Brewster. And there were some Puerto Rican matters 
[896] discussed at the luncheon, and he apparently was killing two 
birds with one stone? 

Admiral Leaht. We discussed some of the problems before the 
Puerto Rican Government at that luncheon. 

Senator Brewster. You naturally were interested in the naval 
ospects of the matter, as one who had been so long actively associated 
with the service? 

Admiral Leaht. I was very much interested in it. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. And you had been for 4 years Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

Admiral Leah t. No; about 2% years. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. What period did that cover? 
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Admiral Leabt. It was from January 2, 1937, to August 1, 1939. 

Senator Brewster. And daring that period you were toe naval of- 
ficer primarily responsible for the preparation of our naval defense? 

Amoairal LI^ht. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And the development of the fleet? 

Admiral Leabt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And Vere associated with the presentation of 
the expansion program of the fleet in the 1938 expansion bill ? 

Admiral Leabt. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. Which you submitted before the 
Naval Affairs Committee as of that time ? 

Admiral Leaett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And also the preparation of the budget for toe 
Navy during that period? 

Admiral Lb^abt. Yes; I was charged with the preparation, with 
the supervision of the preparation of the budget in the Navy Depart- 
ment at that time. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. May I have that time exactly ? 

Admiral Leabt. From January 2, 1987, to August 1, 1989.. 

Senator Brewster. And you heard this mornmg toe outline of toe 
procedure in the pr^aration of naval budgets in toe discussions be- 
Ween Congressman Keefe and Admiral Bicnardson? 

Admiral Leabt. I heard that this morning, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. And that was an accurate presentation of the 
procedure in the preparation of the budget and submission to the 
Congress? 

A^iral Leabt. I think, from what I heard, it is an accurate pre- 
sentation of the procedure. 

Senator Brewster. The only thing I was not clear about — ^and per- 
haps you may have answered this — ^was the manner of the Congres- 
sional presentation of the question of increased items in the ^v^’. 
I always understood that was a matter of \89f] Executive 
order, that the officials in the Navy Department could not testify in 
support of items in excess of the Executive budget, and I think 
A^iral Richardson spoke of it as a Congressional provision. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Admiral Leabt. I am unable to answer that, Senator. 

I know we were not permitted to introduce items that were in 
excess of those that were transmitted! to Congress by toe Budget 
Bureau with the President’s approval. Whether it is a statutory 

E revision, or whether it is an Executive order, I am unable to say, 
ut it is a fact we were not permitted to do it. 

Senator Brewster. I am familiar with that fact. I was simply 
surprised at that statement. I wanted to clarify it. It was toe usual 
experience for the Budget Bureau to reduce somewhat your estimate? 

Admiral Leabt. Well, during the time I had the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, they always reduced our estimates after we 
had cut them as much as we thought we could with sasfety. They did 
it carefully, always, with consultation always, to find out from the 
Navy, from me, what damage would be done if they did cut an amount 
from the budget, and we always told them, and they said, “We have 
only a certain amount of money which can be obtained, and we must 
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[ 898 ] divide it among the different departments, so you will have 
to take so much of a cut.” 

Sometimes they would say, “Where do you want it ?” 

Tlien, if they were kind enough to give us a choice of the lesser 
of the evils, we would choose the place, where the cut should be made, 
if it must be made. 

Senator Brewster. Do you recall, admiral, the episode in connec-. 
tion with the Naval Expansion ProOTam of 1938, the question of tlie 
limitations proposed on naval aircraft to not exceed 3,000? 

Admiral Leaht. I would be unable to answer that without looking 
at the records, Senator. I remember there was such a limitation, 
but bevond that I would not like to make a statement, and probably 
it might not be correct. 

Senator Brewster. If there were a limitation of 3,000 at that time, 
then the later events have demonstrated the wisdom of a very great 
increase in naval aircraft that has since occurred ? 

Admiral Leaht. That is quite correct. Senator. The Navy Depart- 
ment was quite desirous of a large increase in naval aircraft at that 
time. I know at the time I was associated with it, we were extremely 
anxious to build up the air arm as much as we could. There was a 
limitation in the number of carriers that were available. 

[ 899 ] Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Leaht. It would not have been, worth while to get more 
planes than could have been taken on the carriers. Perhaps you 
remember well that we were advocating more carriers all the time. 

Senator Brewster. Prior to that time, the limitation on naval air- 
craft had been whatever was commensurate with a treaty navy, isn’t 
that correct! That is, there had never been an actual l^it at that 
time. Is that not correct? 

Admiral Leaht. I do not remember. Senator, that the treaty limita- 
tion limited the number of aircraft that we were permitted to have. 

Senator Brewster. No; it did not. It simply set forth a number 
commensurate with the treaty navy, which might have been any num- 
ber that the development of the naval art might have made advisasble. 

Admiral Leaht. That is correct, sir, and also what we could carry 
with the vessels that were permitted to us by the treaty navy. 

Senator Brewster. It was after that time that you began to develop 
land-based aircraft in the Navy? 

Admiral Leaht. No; we had developed land-based aircraft long 
before that time. Senator, but in a very limited number. There was 
a question as to whether the Navy should have any [ 900 ] land- 
based aircraft. Finally it was adjudicated with the understanding 
that the Navy would have a limited number of land-based aircraft 
for the purpose of patrolling about their bases. 

Senator Brewster. That was a matter of agreement with the War 
Department? 

Admiral Leaht. An agreement between the War Department and 
a predecessor of mine, as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Brewster. Was the custom developed at that time of cariy- 
ing two or three or four times the number of planes required for the 
complement of a carrier? 

Admiral Leaht. I do not remember that we had such a policy at 
that time. Senator. I doubt it very much. We were having difficulty 
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getting the planes that we really wanted without getting a multiple of 
three in capacity. 

Senator Brewsibb. To refresh your recollection, I have before me 
the act of 1938 as presented by you to the committee, which provided 
for the authorization of the construction of additional naval airplanes, 
the number not exceeding 3,000. , That was the increase proposed at 
(hat time. They at the same time imposed a limit. I do not know 
whether you recall the circumstances, but on the floor that was amended 
by striking out the words so it read “not less than 3,000.” 

[901'\ Admiral Leahy. I remember that, sir. 

Senator Brewster. You remember that episode ? 

Admiral Leahy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So after that you did have the authority for 
any number of planes in excess of 3,000, providing you could get the 
appropriations? 

Admiral Leahy. I would hazard the guess that the reason for 
the limit of 3,000 was a bugetary limit which had been imposed upon 
us, but I am not certain. We wanted more than that, I am quite sure, 
and we had some friends in the House who arranged it for ua 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

The Ch-virman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Leahy, according to your testimony, when 
you left the White House with Admiral Richardson, you expressed 
your surprise over what Admiral Richardson had said to the Pi^ident 
about the fleet not being ready. You further testified that you were 
distressed as you regarded war as “a very likely contingency.” 

Was anything said by the President at the White House which 
caused you to accept that thesis that a war was a very likely con- 
tingency? 

Admiral Leaht» I have no recollection of the President saying 
anytliing in regard to that matter, but I had thought [90^ 
that war was a likely contingency for several years, and I was prac- 
tically certain in my own mind that it was going to come at some 
time in the reasonabw near future. 

Mr. Gearhart. W^ anything said at that luncheon by Admiral 
Richardson which added to your conviction that war was a very likely 
contingency ? 

Admiral Leahy. On the contrary, the fact of Richardson saying 
that his fleet was not ready for war should have led me to believe 
that many people did not agree with me that war was a contingency — 
a likely contingency. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, among all Navy and Army 
experts, war with Japan had been regarded for many years, perhaps 
as long as 30 years, as inevitable, is that not correct ? 

Admiral Le<vhy. Well, I would not like to use the word “inevitable.” 
It was considered a reasonable probability at some time in the future. 

Mr. Gearhart. Army and Navy experts have to keep themselves 
informed with respect to the manifest^ plans of other countries in 
respect to e^ansion^do they not? 

Admiral Leahy. They make every possible effort to get all of the 
information that can be obtained in regard to those very questions. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was quite apparent to you, and I [903^ 
presume, to others in a similar position, that Japan’s expansion pro- 
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gram was bound, in time, to bring her into clash with the interests 
of the United States? 

Admiral Leaht. Well it seemed inevitable to me. 

[904^ Mr. Gearhart. Then, not being afraid of, that word 
“inevitable,” it really was inevitable to anybody that understood, 
even people beyond the exact range of the Army and Navy, that 
we were in for trouble with Japan? 

Admiral Leaht. Of course it is impossible for me to say what other 
people thought. I know what I thought myself, and I would think 
your statement would be correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Leaht. But of course what they thought I could not say. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, you had no reason for believing that 
you alone entertained that opinion, but it was a general opinion? 

Admiral Leaht. I am quite sure a great many other people enter- 
tained that opinion. 

Mr. Gearhart, At the time you were at the White House and at- 
tended this luncheon the inevitability of war was becoming more and 
more a question of imminency of war in the estimation of people who 
were closely watching the events in the Pacific, is that not correct? 

Admiral Leaht. I think that is exactly correct, but again I must 
say that I cannot tell you what was in the minds of other people, but 
the development in Asia indicated that tlie difficulty with Japan was 
approaching, much more rapidly \_906^ than it had been in 
the past. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now as you got along into 1941 and had become 
the Chief of Staff of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, you became informed from day to day, did you 
not, of the intercepted messages that were being exchanged between 
the Japanese diplomatic and military and naval authorities? 

Admiral Leaht. In 1942 I assumed my present office^ and subse- 
quent to that time I probably received aU of the information that was 
available to the State, War, and Navy Department^ I pnobably did. 

[BOS'] Mr. Gearhart. Yes. That is, the question is based upon 
the assumption that you were there in 1941. What were you doing 
there in the year of 1941 ? 

Admiral Leaht. I was Ambassador in France. 

Mr. Gearhart. While you were in France did you receive any 
information in respect to the plans of the Japanese which you trans- 
mitted to the White House? 

Admiral Leaht. I received from time to time rumors from my 
acquaintances, and so forth, from other countries, as to what their 
information was in regard to Japanese activities and I reported 
them at once, of course, to the Department of State, under which 
I was serving. 

I had much information of sharp interest at the time that the Jap- 
anese moved into Indochina because they were dealing with the Gov- 
ernment of France at that time and the Government of France kept 
me fully informed as to their demands and what they proposed to do. 

That, of course, was immediately, instantly reported to our Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. GsAimAHT. It was reported in the public prints that the Jap- 
anese went into Indochina with the premission of the Vichy Govern- 
ment ; is that true ? 

79716— 46— pt. 1 ^25 
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Admiral Leaht. That is correct ; under pressure from the German 
friends of the Japanese. 

[507] Mr. Gearhart. Did you ever see any written assurances 
from the Japanese Government to the Vichy €h)vemment that they, 
the Japanese, would withdraw as soon as they had accomplished their 
objectives in other spots in the Orient ? 

Admiral Leahy. I did not. I was told by Marshall Petain the 
details of the agreement with the Japanese. I saw no written com- 
munication. 

I thought of telling a story but I better not. 

Mr. Gearhart. I would be very interested in hearing it, Admiral. 

Admiral Leahy. There are too many of my friends in the news 
business here. 

Mr. Gearhart. The next time I see you at the Army and Navy 
Club I will get that story in private. 

Admiral Leahy. All right. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will ask this concluding question. Admiral. 

Did anything occur, or was anything brought to your attention 
while you were in Vichy representing the Unitm Stat^ to the Vichy 
Government, that caus^ you to feel that a war with Japan had be- 
come any less a very likely contingent? 

Admiral Leahy. At the time that the Japanese moved into Indo- 
china with the permission of the Government of France I told the 
Chief of the Government that that convinced me that we would be 
at war with Japan over the Philippines in the near [50S] 
future. 

Mr. Gearhart. And did you advise Washington of that informa- 
tion which had come to you leading you to that conviction? 

Admiral Leahy. I did. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you, while you were in France, receive any 
information which would lead you to believe that there was a danger 
of Hawaii coming under attacK by the Japanese? 

Admiral Leahy. I did not. 

Mr. Gearhart. I believe that is all. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Senator Fermson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Leahy, you were yaking about the 
French Vichy Government’s agreement with the Japs in their occu- 
pation of Indochina. Do you recall whether Marshal Petain, then 
acting as head of the Vichy Government, informed you as to what the 
agreement provided for in the number of men that the Japs could 
put in there under that forced agreement? 

Admiral Leahy. He did give me such information. Senator, but I 
cannot remember the number. It was a small number of Japanese 
that were by agreement to remain in a small part of Indochina. 
The French were to be permitted to continue the government of 
Indochina and the Japanese were to withdraw as soon as they had 
accomplished their purpose, which was to facilitate their movement 
to the south. That was related to me [505] by the Marshal. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Leahy. I have no doubt it was true. 

Senator Ferguson. Then later did they violate the agreement as 
to the number of men they were to send in under the alleged 
agreement? 
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Admiral Leaht. They later sent in more men than they had agreed 
to send in and they took more widespread action in seizing control 
of the Government than was stated in the original agreement. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you, as Ambassador for the United States, 
make protest to the Vichy Government that they were doing this, 
did you protest that? 

Admiral Leaht. No, I did not, because I got my information from 
the French Government. It was the only way we could get that 
information and they told me about it and expressed their regrets 
and I transmitted that to our Government. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am getting at. They seemed 
to be claiming, at least, that they were unable to stop this flow of 
Jap troops into Indochina. 

Admiral Leahy. ITiey were unable to stop it. It was unnecessary 
for them to tell me that because I knew that quite well. 

Senator Ferguson. And you notified the State Department 
{piff] here? 

Admiral Leahy. That was transmitted to the Depaitment of State 
as it came to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make more than one protest during 
1941, up until Pearl Harbor date? 

Admiral Leahy. As I remember it — you are speaking of Indochina 
now? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Leahy. As I remember, the only protest 

Senator Ferguson. Let me straighten out about the protest. You 
notified your own Government, our Government, that they were vio- 
lating the agreement and what the French had told you about it; is 
that correct f 

Admiral Leahy. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did, you get any information back from 
the State Department to take up with the French Goveiument? 

Admiral Leahy. I do not think so, Senator, because I had already 
taken it up with the French Government immediately when I got the 
information from them. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat did you take up, what was the tenor of 
your conversation with them ? Did you tell them you thought this 
mcrease would mean war or not? 

Admiral Leahy. No; it was not that. Senator. The tenor of my 
conversation with the French Government in regard to [911 \ 
Indochina was always the same, that they should refuse officially and 
diplomatically to agree to these things. 

Now, I doubt very much if they ever agreed to the increase in the 
number of troops that went to Indochina, Japanese troops, but they 
knew it, and there wasn’t any purpose in disagreeing with it, there 
was notning they could do abiout it ; it was done by force of arms. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was a violation of the original agree- 
ment as to the number? 

Admiral Leahy. There is no doubt about that. 


Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, 1 wanted to be a little more 
lecific than the others have been on what happened at the White 
buse on the 8th, when you had lunch with the President and Admiral 


Richardson. 
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I am going to use the direct quotes from the official record. Admiral 
Richarc&on said : 

which I prepared in the quiet of home, where I could think and refresh my 
memory to a maximum extent possible. 

The Chairman said : 

You may proceed, Admiral, to do that. 

Admiral Richakoson. 

apparently reading, and was reading, froha a memorandum. 

I took up the question of returning to the Pacific Coast all of the Fleet except 
the Hawaiian detachment. 

\ 91 ^~\ Do you know whether or not that was discussed? 

Admiral Leaht. I do not remember that it was discussed in that 
way. I have already stated, Senator, that Admiral Richardson said 
in my hearing that he considered it wise to bring the Fleet back to the 
Pacific Coast in order that it could be prepared for war if that was 
the purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. And that, of course, would include all except the 
Hawaiian detachment? 

Admiral Leaht. I would say that Admiral Richardson, having 
made these notes on the same day of the conversation, is propaWy much 
more accurate than I am. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Leahy, he does not purport to have 
made that memorandum on that day. He made the not^ recently. 

Admiral Leaht. Oh, recently. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Leaht. Well, stated another way, this was a matter in 
which Admiral Richardson was interested in detail. To me it was 
only a matter of general interest. And his recollection should be more 
accurate than mine. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, he says that he remejnbers very 
little of what you and the President talked about about Puerto Rico, 
because that was your problem, about some housing, and you remember 
that, do you? 

^ 13 '\ Admiral Leaht. I remember that very well. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; because you were directly interested in that 
part of the conversation. 

Admiral Leaht. But there would be a difference. Senator. I was 
also very much interested in the Na\T?^, and perhaps Admiral Richard- 
son never heard of Puerto Rico, for all I know. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now, I am reading from the official record 
Admiral Richardson’s language : 

The President stated that the Fleet was retained Lu the Hawaiian area in order 
to exercise a restraining infiuence on the actions of Japan. 

Are you prepared to say now that that did not take place? 

Admiral Leaht. I cannot say that it did not take plac^ Senator. 
I can only say, as I said before, that I do not remember it, but it is 
quite likely that that statement was made, because a great many 
people, before I left the Navy Department, had exactly that idea, 
that if we would send small forces to various places it would be a 
deterrent on the Japanese. 

I was in complete disagreement with them always. 

[ 9 ^'\ Senator Ferguson. You did not agree then with the fact, 
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the ideR, that the fleet being in Hawaii, in the Hawaiian area, would 
be a restraining influence on the action of Japan ? 

Adnliral Leaht. Not if it was unready for battle. Senator, but I 
assumed that it had been made ready, and then it would have been 
a deterrent and a very useful one. 

• Senator Ferguson. But you received your first information on 
that particular day from Admiral Richardson that it was not ready 
for action? 

Admiral Leahy. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, reading on, and giving you a direct quote 
again from Admiral Richardsop’s 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman cite the page? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Page 682, Witness Richardson, questions 
by General Mitchell : 

I stated that in my opinion the presence of the Fleet in Hawaii might influence 
a civilian politicai government, but that Japan bad a military government which 
knew that the Fleet was undermanned, unprepared for war, and had no train 
of auxiliary ships without which it could not tindertake active operations. 
Therefore, the presence of the Fleet in Hawaii could not exercise a restraining 
influence on Japanese action. , 

[SIS'] Are you prepared to say that that was not said at that 
meeting? 

Admiral Leaht. I am not prepared to say that it was not said. I 
do not remember a statement of that kind. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall anything about the Japanrae 
being a military government rather than, as it is expressed here, a 
civilian political government? 

Admiral Leahy. No, sir. Senator ; I do not remember that but that 
is the kind of thing I would not remember because I knew that so 
thoroughly, so someho^’s saying it would make no impression on me. 

Senator p^ouson. That was m your mind as an exact fact, that it 
was a military government rather \han a civilian political govern-’ 
ment? 

Admiral Leahy. That is an exact statement of fact according to 
my opinion at that time, and up until the other day when it ceased 
being a government. 

Senator Ferguson. And that kind of a government, a military 
government, is much harder to negotiate with along diplomatic lines 
than a civilian political government, isn’t it? 

Admiral Leaht. I should think so, unless you have something with 
which to negotiate. 

Senator Ferguson^ You mean by that that unless you have 
[,916'\ a military force that you can really use. 

Admiral Leaht. Exactly what I mean. 

Senator Ferguson. That is exactly what you mean. Now, quoting 
Admiral Richardson further from the record, page 683, he further 
stated : 

I further stated we were more likely to make the Japanese feel that we meant 
business if a train were assembled and the Fleet returned to the Paclflc Coast, 
the complements fllled, the ships docked and fully supi^ieil with ammunition, 
provisions, stores, and fuel and then stripped for war operations. 

Now, are you prepared to say that that didn’t take place at the 
meeting? 

Admiral Leaht. I am not prepared to say that it did not. I doubt 
very much if it went that far into detail without its impressing itself 
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on my memory to some extent, but I should like to say that I am in 
complete agreement with the statement. 

Senator Ferouson. Now, quoting further Admiral Richardson, and 
I have very little more : 

The President said, in effect, “Despite what you believe, I know that the 
presence of the Fleet in the Hawaiian area has bad and is now having, a re- 
straining influence on the actions of Japan.” 

[5i7] Do you i-ecall that, or are you prepared to say that that 
did not take place? 

Admiral Laahy. I am not prepared to say that it did not take place, 
and I do not recall that statement. I would not be surprised to leam 
that it was made, because there was a general impression in this 
country that the presence of ships in Honolulu was exercising a 
restraining influence on the Japanese. 

Senator Ferguson. But from a military viewpoint you differed 
with that opinion, knowing, after, at least, after A^iral Richardson, 
that it was not prepared? 

Admiral Leahy. I would not say that I was in disagreement with 
that line. Senator. I wouM be in disagreement with the effectiveness 
of it, but I would not say it did not exercise a restraining influence. 
As a matter of fact, I am inclined to think it did. But it would have 
a much more effective restraining influence if it had been prepared 
for war. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, Admiral, do I understand ^at you would 
have anticipated that, if war was coming, that they might attack the 
fleet in the narbor at Pearl Harbor if war was coming f 

Admiral Leahy. I would have been afraid of that. Senator, because 
it was possible — it was a difficult operation for \ 918 '\ the Jap- 
anese, but it was a possible one, and 1 would have been afraid of it, 
and as a matter of fact, I was always fearful that such a thing might 
happen to us, and many other officers were as well. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you knew the conditions at Pearl 
Harbor, the size of Pearl Harbor, and, as the admiral said this morn- 
ing, the necessity of docking the ships in pairs, and that that did create 
a hazard as far as the fleet was concerned? 

Admiral Leahy. I was thorouglily familiar with the situation in 
Pearl Harbor. I have been there m the fleet myself and I know 
exactly what it looks like and how easy it is to hit from the air. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, quoting again from page 683, A dmi ral 
Richardson : 

I said. “Mr. President, I still do not believe it and I know that onr Fleet is 
disadvantageoualy disposed for preparing for our initiating war operations.” 

Are you prepared to say that that did not take place? 

Admiral Leahy. I am quite prepared to say that I remember that 
Admiral Richardson told the President that Honolulu was not a suita- 
ble place to prepare the fleet for war service, which is approximately 
the same. 

Senator Ferguson. Approximately this statement. 

Admiral Leahy. I am only speaking from memory of 3 

years ago. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand. That is why I am giving the cor- 
I'ect quotes of the admiral. 
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On page 683, again reading : 

The President then said. 'T ran be convinced of the desirability of returning 
the ttattleships to the West Coast if I can be given a good statement which will 
convince the American people and the Japanese Government that In bringing the 
battleships to the West Coast, we are not stepping backwards.” 

Are jrou prepared to say that that did not take place at that meeting ? 

Admiral Leaht. I am not prepared to say that it did not take place, 
but I do not remember it. 

Senator Ferottson. Do you remember any conversation about step 
ping backward or taking the fleet out of the Hawaiian area would be a 
step backwards! 

Admiral Leaht. I have— — 

Senator Ferottson. Or a surrender of something? 

Admiral Leaht. I have some kind of recollection, which I cannot 
locate at that luncheon, that there was a fear expressed that moving 
our ships away from the Hawaiian Islands might be interpreted by 
Jwan as a withdrawal from our advance into the [9W] Pa- 
cinc, but I do not remember wheie that was, it might have been in the 
Navy Department. I do not know whether it was at the talk with 
the President. 

Senator Ferguson. But it could have been at the President’s lunch- 
eon! 

Admiral Leaht. It could have been. 

Senator Ferguson. Because that was a fact as far as you know; 
that is, someone had related it, or stood for that proposition? 

Admiral Leaht. There were people in America who had that atti- 
tude at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Beading again from page 683 : 

Later 1 asked the President 1£ we were going to enter the war. 

The sentence before that is : 

“This is embarrassing.” I didn’t quite see how that was in there. 

The Chairman. Admiral Kichardson made the statement, 

Mr. Murpht. That is what the admiral said. I heard him. 

Senator Ferguson. It is part of his answer then. 

This is embarrassing. 

Later I asked the President if we were going to enter the war. 

Are you prepared to say that that did not take place, [9M'\ 
those two sentenceSj Admiral? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. The gentleman has asked the witness about the two 
sentences. Certainly you are not asking about “This is embaiTas.sing.” 

Senator Ferguson. No; but I had to read that because it is in tiie 
record. This is the sentence I wanted an answer on : 

Later I asked the President if we were going to enter the war. 

Are you prepared to say that that did not take place at the luncheon ? 

Admiral Leaht. Well, I am inclined to think that that question was 
asked but whether it was made in those words or not, I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the substance of what was said ? 

Admiral Leaht. I am inclined to think that was made by Admiral 
Kichard-son. 
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Senator Ferguson. What did the President reply? 

Adnairal Leaht. I do not remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I will give you the answer Admiral Rich- 
ardson gave, quoting from page 683 : 

He replied that if the Japanese attacked Thailand, or [922J the Kra 
Peninsula, or the Dutch East Indies we would not enter the war, that If they 
even attacked the Philippines he doubted whether we would enter the war, but 
that they could not always avoid making mistakes and that as the war continued 
and the area of operations expanded sooner or later they would make a mistake 
and we would enter the war. 

• Are ;^ou prepared to say that that did not take place at the meeting? 

Admiral Leaht. I am very much surprised to hear that the Presi- 
dent made a statement that he would or would not enter the war under 
any conditions, because, of course, I talked the war situation over 
wit^ the President many times and at length during the time I was 
Chief of Operations, and the President never indicated to me that he 
could declare war. That would be a function of other branches of 
the Government. He might have said that he would recommend that 
we go to war. I am surprised also to hear Richardson’s recollection 
that the President said he would not go to war if they, if the Japa- 
nese, invaded the Philippines. 

From my knowledge of the President and mv relations with him 
in the matter of war for the preceding years I reel quite sure that if 
the Japanese had invaded the Philippines, which was then under our 
Government, the President would have recommended a declaration of 
war. 

[ 923 ] Senator Ferguson. In other words, you had conversa- 
tions with the President that brings you noiv to this answer that if 
the Japs had invaded the Philippines he would have reconjmended 
to Congress that we go to war? 

Admiral Leaht. That is my thought from a very intimate knowl- 
.edge of what the President was thinking about and doing. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Leaht. I cannot believe that he would not have recom- 
mended war if the Japanese had invaded our territory. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I interrupt for a minute? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think the witness misunderstood the quotation. 
Admiral Richardson said the President said we will not go to war over 
the Kra Peninsula or Thailand. I think the Admiral here today 
understood you to say “he” would not go to war. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will read it again. 

Admiral Leaht. That is quite all right, uien. I have no disagree- 
ment. He meant the United States. 

Mr. Murpht. So there is no mistake, Mr. Chairman, would it be 
permissible to have the stenographer read back the exact words of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. Does General Mitchell think that I said *‘he”? 

[ 924 ] Mr. Mitchell. No. I say the Admiral here misunder- 
stood. 

Admiral Leaht. I misunderstood. I thought you said “he”, the 
President. 

Senator Ferguson. No. I will read the language again. 

Later I asked the President If we were going to enter the war. He replied 
that if the Japanese attacked Thailand, or the Kra Peninsula, or the DntcluEast 
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Indies we would not enter tbe war, that if they even attacked the Philippines 
he doubted whether we would enter the war, but that they could hot always avoid 
making mistakes and that as the war continued and the area of operations 
expanded, sooner or later they would make a mistake and we would enter the 
war. 

Now, do you understand the quotation? 

Admiral Leaht. I understand it now. 

Senator Fergxtson. Are you prepared to say that that did not take 
place? 

Admiral Leaht. I cannot say that it did not take place or that it 
did. I think it is not in discord with the President’s ideas, as I under- 
stood them, at that time. 

Senator FtBousoN. That would be in accord with what the Presi- 
dent had been thinking as far as he had expressed himself on other 
occasions to you, at least? 

Admiral Leaht. It would not have been in disaccord. Senator. I 
should think it would have been in accord with his [5^.5] 
thoughts. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Murtht. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Chairman. Well, let the Chair go down the line first. 

Ml'. Murphy. Yes. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral Leahy, in view of the cross-examination of 
Senator Brewster, I think it is perhaps proper to place in the record 
at this time specific facts with respect to the budget estimates for 
appropriations, the amounts requested by the Navy Department and 
the appropriations actually made by the Congress. 

No'^I have before me, secured as a result of my request of the 
Navy Department, a statement prepared by the Navy Department, 
signed by E. G. AlleUj Bear Admiral, U. S. Navy, Director of Budget 
and Beports, which is dated November 14, 1945. It appears that 
these reports cover the period covering the fiscal years 1982 to 1941, 
inclusive. 

The annual appropriation act of the fiscal year 193^ Admiral, 
shows that appropriations were requested by the Navy I^partment 
in the sum of ^54,809,746. 

That request was submitted to the Congress by the President in his 
annual budget in the sum of $347,794,248. 

The Congress appropriated in that year $868,262,123, plus [936] 
contract authority of $7,700,000. 

Now, Admiral, do you understand that contract authority is a 
vehicle adopted by the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and 
the House which authorizes the Department to which contract authority 
is granted the authority to go ahead and carry out plans requested even 
though the money is not then made immediately available; do you so 
understand that? 

Admiral Leahy. That is my understanding of it, Mr. Keefe. Of 
course, that was a matter for legislative, legal decision, but that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I think, if I may state, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committ^ of the House, mat that has been my understand- 
ing of it, while the money itself is not made immediately available 
contract authority is granted to the agency so that expenditures may. 
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or contracts for expenditures may, be incurred and the appropriation 
suteequently made to cover it. 

Admral Leaht. It is practically a promise for a future appropria- 
tion to cover that authority. 

Mr. Keefe. That is right, generally speaking. I understood Ad- 
miral Richardson to say that, m the preparation of the Navr budgets, 
they always anticipated that there would be some cuts by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress, perhaps. Did you so undei-stand that 
when you were in charge ? 

[9S7] Admiral Leaht. I have often heard that statement made, 
Mr. Keefe. When I was charged with supervision of the budget prep- 
arations I endeavored to cut our requests tor money to the lowest point 
that was consistent with the preparations of the Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, for the fiscal year 1933, the annual appropriation 
act, the Navy Department requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
$399,139,886. 

In that same year they had supplemental and deficiency ^propria- 
tion requests amounting to $10,000,000; or a total in the ^al year 
1933 of $409,139,886. 

For similar items for the regular annual appropriation plus the 
supplemental, the budget submitted to the Congress by the President 
called for an appropriation in the fiscal year 1933 of $351,677,450. 

The Congress actually appropriated for that fiscal year $327,583,591, 
plus $5,715,000 contract authority. 

In the annual appropriation for the fiscal year 1934 you requested — 
rather, the Navy Department requested $352,717,786. 

The President’s budget submitted to the Congress requested 
$308,669,562. 

Congress gave to the Navy in response to the President’s budgetary 
request $308,669,562, plus $8,100,000 of contract authority. 

■ In the annual appropriation act of 1935 the Navy re- 
quested during the fiscal year 1945, $335,410,918. 

The President’s Budget cut that amount to $303,407,649. 

The Congress gave in response to the President’s Budget estimate 
$301,734,056, plus $2,800,000 of contract authority. 

In 1936 the Navy rewhested in its annual appropriation act and 
in supplemental and denciency a:cts during the fi^l year 1936 a total 
of $526,787,542. 

The President’s Budget submitted to the Congress was $509,375,672. 

The Confess appropriated $482,600,230, phis $6,590,000 of con- 
tract authority. 

In 1937 the annual appropriation requested plus supplemental and 
deficiency appropriation acts for that fiscal year, was $586,932,284. 

The President's Budget cut that amount to $551,512,5^. 

The Congress appropriated $628,467,832, plus $13,000,000 of con- 
tract authority. 

In 1938 the annual appropriation act, plus the supplemental and 
deficiency appropriation acts, for the fiscal year 1938, amounted to 
$599,035,223. 

The President’s Budget reduced that amount to $567,191,709. 

Confess appropriated $519,139,808, plus $15,000,000 of conti-act 
authority. 
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by Navy pins the supplemental and deficiency request amounted to 
$719^80,009. 

The President’s Budget cut that request to $650,246,411. 

Tlie Congress appropriated $623,526,194, plus $15,000,000 of con- 
tract authority. 

In 1940 the annual appropriation and supplemental and deficiency 
appropriations requested by the Navy amounted to $1,077,377,889. 

The President’s Budget cut that budget request of the Navy to 
$976,430,769. 

Congress appropriated $943,375,249, plus $22,450,000 contract au- 
thority. 

[PfSd] In 1941, the fiscal year 1941, the requests of the Navy, an- 
nual appropriation and supplemental and deficiency ^propriation re- 
quests amounted to $5,236,629,902. The President’is Budget cut those 
requests as submitted to the Congress to $3,561,405,919. *^0 Congress 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1941 $3,549,383,345, plus $946,098,112 
of contract authority. 

Now, I have totaled. Admiral, the figures beginning with the fiscal 
year 19^ from this statement prepared by the Navy Department and 
the total asked by the Navy Department for the fiscal years 1934 to 
1941, inclusive, amoimts to $9,4M,271,533. The amounts submitted 
to the Congress in response to those requests by the President in his 
annual Budget and supplemental Budget estimates was $7,428^240,190. 
The Congress appropriated in the same period $7,256,896^76 plus 
$1,029,038^112, or a total of $8,285,934,388. 

The estimates indicate that in the period from the fiscahyear 1934 
to 1941 inclusive, the Budget cut the Navy’s requests for appropria- 
tions $2,006,031,343 and the Congress exceeded the Budget estimates 
in making appropriations and contract authorizations in the same 
period $857,694,198. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kee9y:. I yield. 

[9SJ} Mr. Murphy. I am just wondering if the gentleman is 
gomg to have the witness swear to the testimony. It seems to me if 
it is relevant, and I believe it is, that there ought to be some way to 
bring it out so that it might be tooroughly examined. Certainly, we 
do not want to examine the gentleman from Wisconsin. If it is rele- 
vant and important I am wondering if this is the way to approach it. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have the figures rignt here and they 
have been submitted to counsel also, may 1 say, and I think counsel 
has the figures and the figures which I am quoting are accurately those 
whi^ have been submitted by the Navy Department. Is that not true ? 

Mr. Mitcheix. I assume you have got a document directed from 


the N a^ as to the Navy budget. 

Mr. Keefe. I have no objection to submitting the letter from the 
Na^ Department and other figures which I have before me. 

The Chairman. The Chair does not raise any question as to the 
accuracy of the figures. The regular way in which it should be pre- 
sented, however, would be to present an official copy of the naval bud- 
get and the President’s budget and the appropriation acts of Congress 
for these various years, which would be official documents. 
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Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I say that that can be [93S] 
done. That would require a tremendous amount of work becau^ of 
the tremendous number of supplemental estimates that were submitted 
during many of these years. I have before me not only the estimates 
submitted by the Navy Department but I also have those from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget itself. 

The Chaibman. The Chair would ■ like to ask the Congressman 
this question: In your total tabulation of the amount ask^ by the 
Navy for the fiscal years 1934 to 1941, inclusive, that includes only 
appropriations. Does that include any authority or any contract 
authority, or is that the dollars-and-cents figure ? 

Mr. K^kefe. That includes the actual money appropriations, plus 
contract authority, and I so designated it. 

The Chairman. I don’t think the Congressman understood my 
question. , In the Budget estimate requests of the Navy, do they re- 
quest an appropriation in money or do they add to that, from your 
tabulation also the amount they wish in contract authority? 

Mr. ICeefe. If I understand you correctly 

The Chairman. In other words, does tne recommendation of the 
Navy include only appropriations asked for in money, or does it in- 
clude also contract authority? 

Mr. Keefe. The figures which have been submitted to me by the 
Navy Department do not include any submission of [933] con- 
tract authority or a^ requests for contract authority. 

The Chairman. So that the <»ntract authority, then, is a figure 
that was put into the appropriation bills by the Congress itself? 

Mr. Keefe. That is right. 

The Chairman. And is not included in the Navy estimate, and not 
included in the President’s Budget; is that trae? 

Mr. Keefe. That is true. 

The Chairman. So that your last figure there which shows that 
the Congress for the total period exceeded the requests of the Budget 
by some $800,000,000 includes contract authorizations put in the bill 
by Congress, which in your last year were more than a billion dol- 
lars; is that correct? 

Mr. Keef e. No; that is not true. The contract authorizations in 
the last year, in the fiscal year 1941, was 797 million in round figures. 

The Chairman. What would be the total amount of comparative 
appropriations for those years 

Mr. Keefe. I gave those figures. 

The Chairman (continuing). If you eliminated the contract au- 
thority which increased in 1941 and 1940 as the situation developed? 

[ 934 ] Mr. Keefe. Well, the situation is perfectly clear, Mr. 
Chairman, and you are as familiar with that situation as I am and I am 
quite well aware of the fact, as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, that veiy frequently any department such as the 
Navy or the Army may ask for a direct appropriation of money and 
the House or the Senate, as the case m^ be, might take the position, 
“You cannot spend that money in this fiscal year as money. We will 
give you so much money, but we will give you authority to go ahead and 
carry on your program and buy the material or the ships or whatever 
you want and we will appropriate the money for you when you need 
it ;” and that is the vehicle that has been a dop ted by both the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. When they give contract 
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authority it is as good as an appropriation becau* it is soi authority 
to the agency to whom it is extendmg the power to go ahead and ex- 
pend the money. 

The Chairman. The Chair is making no questicm about that policy 
but the point that the Chair wanted to clarify was that the excess to 
which you referred is made up in part of contract authority as well as 
appropriations. 

Mr. Keefe. There isn’t any question about that at all. The actual 
appropriations of money that were made during that period by the 
Congress were $7^56,896,276 and the [P55] contract authority 
extended to them in that same period was $1,029,000,000. 

The Chairman. And that contract authority, if carried out to the 
full, would be included in a subsequent tear’s appropriation, in a sub- 


sequent fiscal year s appropriation? 

Mr. Keefe. Itmigntbe. 

The Chairman. In other words, if contracts were entered into ac- 


cording to the authority given, naturally the cost of . those contracts 
would be presented and paid for in the subsequent fiscal year’s appro- 


priations. 

Mr. Keefe. May I say this, Mr. Chairman. The question is the 
Navy comes in and says, “We want so many ships, we want so many 
airplanes, we want so much ammunition, we want so many guns,” and 
so on and so forth, <‘and we have requested an appropriation for that 
amount.” 


Now, when they come before the House or Senate committees that 
committee may find that it is all right for them to have the ships that 
they asked for or the guns or what not, or the ammunition, but they 
won’t be able to spend the money in that fiscal year, so they give th^ 
contract authority to go ahead, which is just as good as money, with 
the assurances that it will be provided. That is the fact bf the 
matter. 


The Chairman. The Chair is sure that all members of the [S5d] 
committee are familiar with the. practice and there is nothing in it that 
is subject to criticism. It is a practice that Congress indmges in by 
giving authority to the Navy and the Army and other depiartment^ 
if they see fit, to make contracts for things to be su{^lied in toe future. 

Mr. Keefe. Tes ; that is right. 

The Chairman. But the actual payment for those things comes in 
a later period. 

Mr. Keefe. That is right^ but the Ccmgress has committed itself, 
Mr. Chairman. When it gives contract authority it has committed 
itself to so much money toward that. 

The Chairman. There is no question about that. 

Mr. KEpE. Then I am rather surprised the Chairman would raise 
that question. 

The Chairman. The' Chair was trying to differentiate between the 
net amount of appropriations and the amount of contract authbrity, 
that is all the Chair Was seeking to do. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether the 
gentleman has finished. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, if the committee has finished with 
the Admiral I would like to have him excused. I have kept him here 
on a false alarm twice and he is a busy man. 
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The Chaibmak. Are there any more questions? 

[ 937 ] Mr. Keefe. I would like to ask in view of this colloquy 
that has taken place, Admiral Leahy, you have heard the statement 
that I have made with respect to the manner in which these appro- 
priations have been made in the past at the request of the Navy and 
these contract authorizations. You have heard my statement, have 
you not? 

Admiral Leaht. I have heard it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you consider that it is substantially correct ? 

Admiral Leaht. Of course, with rega^ to the figures I have no 
knowledge. In regard to the procedure, it is quite correct. When I 
was in charge of the business of ^tting money for the Navy we found 
it impracticable to spend in a &cal year all of the money that was 
asked for and the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee 
would give contract authorization for so much of the business as they 
felt should not be financed within that fiscal year. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, that contract authority would permit you to let 
the contract 

Admiral Leaht. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Kekte (continuing). For the construction of the ships and whnt 
not and go on with youir program, as it were ? 

Admiral Leaht. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. The program that you asked for, isn’t that [ 938 ] 
true? 

Admiral Leaht. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. Although the actual money that you asked to pay for 
that work might not be needed until the next fiscal year ? 

Admiral Leaht. It could not be obtained until the next fiscal year 
exc^t by deficiency appropriation. 

MCt. Keefe. So that when the authority was given you to enter into 
these contracts you were in effect assured that you could go ahead 
with your program to that extent? 

Admiral Leaht. That is correct. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me in order that 
there not be an^ question, that I would like to ask if the counsel, or I 
will offer in evidence this document, if there is any question about it, 
the report from the Navy at this mint as to these appropriations, so 
that it may appear in the record. I have read it in the record, if there 
is any question about it. 

The Cecaibhan. The Chair understood counsel had some document, 
too, on that subject. If you are mistaken about it he can clarify it. 

Mr. Mitchell. This comparison between department requests, 
budget allowances and appropriations was requested from the War and 
Navy Departments at the suggestion of Mr. [5S9] Keefe and 
I assume it is in just the form he wanted it and the document itself 
is undoubtedly sufficiently authenticated to be offered here as an 
exhibit. 

The only question I have about the figures — I don’t suppose it is 
any of my business — is whether or not there may not be a duplication, 
because where there is a contract authority and in the very next year 
the appropriation, the same figures to pay the bills come in and if you 
use the authority in one year and the appropriation in another you 
might have a duplication. 

Now. suppose we check it and you can offer the exhibit that way and 
we will find out whether you nera any more figures. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, I haven’t any objection to doing that. I personally 
understand what you are talking about, but as to the comparison b^ 
tween what the Navy asks and what the budget gives and what the 
Congress gives, that is carried forward year from year, year after 
year. 

Mr. MiTCHEin. You have the document. I will offer it as Exhibit 12, 
os a report from the Navy. Have you the Army figures, too ? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I have those, too. Those little notes on the bottom 
of the page are my notes. 

Mr. MtmPHT. Mr. Chairman. 

The CinuHMAN. Just a moment. If the counsel have the \9Jfty 
same document or similar documents from the War Department it 
might be well t^ut them in together. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I have it. 

Mr. Mitchixij. I.don’t know that I have it for the Army. 

The Chairman. Well, if there is any occasion to check it and see 
whether there is any duplication, it can be done and the figures cor- 
rected later. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I find that the Army and Navy have not yet 
sent us a copy of these documents. This is dated November 14th and 
I have not received it, but let us offer it and we can check it later. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, here is the one from the War Department right 
here. You can see there is the letter and here is the enclosure, except 
that penciled memoranda of 'mine on there, Mr. Mitchell. I did not 
know you were going to offer these. I thought you would offer yours. 

Mr. MrroHELL. li^ll, we haven’t any. 

Mr. Keete. But you may have my copy. Let me have my letters 
back. Do you want those? Those are simply the letters of trans- 
mittal. 

Senator Fekgttson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that they go in with 
the exhibit. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes ; you can put the letters of transmittal right in with 
them. 

[9^!] The Chairman. Minus the peisonal notations. 

Mr. Mixchell. In pencil. 

The Chairman. In pencil, all right. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer in evidence as Exhibit 12 the letters 
from the Navy Department to Congressman Keefe dated November 14, 
1945, together with the enclosure which is a revised statement on naval 
estimates and appropriations for the years 1932 to 1941, inclusive, 
and a similar letter from the War Department to Mr. Keefe dated 
November 7, 1945, and an enclosure detailing the appropriations for 
the War Department Military Establishments for the fiscal yeai*s 1932 
through 1941, inclusive. 

Mr. Keefe. Except the penciled memoranda at the bottom. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is understood that the penciled notations on these 
exhibits are not offered. 

The Chairman. All right. Arethey marked as Exhibit No. 12? 

Mr. Mitchell. 12. 

The Chairman. Both as Exhibit 12? 

.Mr. Mitchell. It is one exhibit. 

The Chairman. That goes into the record. 
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Mr. Keesfe. Do I understand that the fibres which are on the ,ex- 
hibit which has been offered will be copied in the record? 

The Chairman. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Keefe. Do we so understand it? 

The Chairman. It will be printed as a part of the hearing at this 
point. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. The reporter will put the schedules 
right in his daily transcript, if you like. 

The Chairman. Yes. All right. 

(The documents referred to, without Mr. Keefe’s penciled nota- 
tion, were marked “Exhibit No. 12” and follow herewith.) 

Address Reply to 

Executive Office of the Secretary 

Navt Department, 

Wanhinffton 25, D. C., H November 1945, 

And Refer to 
EXO S : OBR/G-Tn 
Hon. Frank B. Keefe, 

House of Representatives, Washitigton^ D, C, 

Mt Dear Mr. Keefe : I am enclosing a revised statement on naval estimate.^ 
and appropriations for the years 1932 to 1941 inclusive to be substituted for the 
one enclosed with the Secretary of the Navy’s letter sent you on yesterday. 

This revised statement was prepared after collaboration between this office and 
the Bureau of the Budget in studying the records of the years in 

question, and the figures appearing thereon will agree with those furnished 
you by the Bureau of the Budget. While the records concerning the regular 
Naval Appropriation Bills for each year were complete, information concerning 
deficiency and supplemental estimates requested by the Navy Department was 
lacking in many cases and required extended search through the files for the 
years in question. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. Q. Aixen, 

Rear AdmiraU U, 8. Navy, 
Director of Budget and Reports. 

(Enclosure.) 


[944] Appropriations, Navy Department, fiscal years 1932 to 1941, inolusir^e 


Fiscal year 

Appropriations 
requested by 
the Navy De- 
partment 

Budget esti- 
mate of appro- 
priations sub- 
mitted to the 
Congress , 

Amounts made available by 
the Congress 

Appropnation? 

Contract 

authority 

1032 

Annaal appropriation act 

$354,809,746 

0 

$347, 794, 248 | 

0 

$358,282,123 

0 

$7,7oanoo 

0 

Suppemehtal imd deficiency appropria- 
tion acts _ . 

Total 

354, 809, 746 

347, 794, 248 

358, 262, 123 

7, 700, «)r» 

1933 

Annual appropriation act 

300,139,886 

10,000,000 

341,677,450 

10,000,000 

317,583,591 

10,000,000 

5.715,000 

0 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts.. 

Total 

409,139,886 

351,677,450 

327,683,591 

5.715.000 

1934 

Annual appropriation act 

352, 717, 786 

0 

308, 669, .662 

308,669,662 

0 

8,100.000 

• 

0 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

ToUI - - 

352, 717, 786 

308,669,562 

308, 669, 562 

8.100,000 
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Appropriations, Navy Department, fiscal years 1932 to 1941, inclusive — Continued 


Fiscal year 

Appropriations 
requested by 
the Navy De- 
partment 

Budget esti- 
mate of appro- 
priations sub- 
mitted to the 
Congress 

Amounts made available by 
the Congress 

Appropriations 

Contract 

authority 

1035 

Annual appropriatioD act 

$318, 324, 414 

17,086,504 

$286, 332, 392 

17. 075,257 

$284,658,799 

17. 075,257 

$2,800,000 

0 

Supplemental' and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total 

335, 410, 918 

303, 407. 649 

301,734,056 

2.800,000 

193G 

Annual appropriation act 

502,855,817 

23, 931, 725 

485, 443, 847 

23,931,725 

458, 684, 379 

23, 915, 851 

6,590,000 

0 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts. 

Total 

526, 787, 542 

509. 375, 572 

482, 600, 230 

6.590,000 

m6\ 1037 

Annual appropriation act 

585,010,984 

1,921,300 

549,591.200 

1, 921, 300 

1 

526.546.532 

1,921,300 

13,000.000 

0 

Supplem^tal and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total 

586,932,284 

551,512,599 

528, 467, 832 

13,000,000 

1938 

Annual approf^iation act 

594. 260,223 

4, 766,000 

562,426,709 

4,766,000 

616,258,808 

2.881,000 

15,000,000 

0 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total 

599,035, 223 

567, 191, 709 

519,139,808 

15,000,000 

1939 

Annual appropriation act 

629.665, 104 

89, 714.905 

564,406,461 

85.830,950 

546,866,494 

76,669.700 

i5,ooo,oo(r 

0 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total - 

719,380.009 

650,246,411 

623, 626, 194 

15,000,000 

1940 

Annual appropriation act 

788,775,549 

288,602,340 

790,342,453 

186,088,316 

773,049,161 

170,326,098 

20,000,000 

2,450,000 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total 

1,077, 377,889 

976, 430, 769 

943, 375, 249 

22,450,000 

1041 

Annual appropriation act 

1,384,442,202 

3, 852, 187, 700 

1,337,311,577 

2,224,094,342 

' 1,274,171,138 

2,275,212,207 

148, 741, 612 

797,356,600 

Supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion acts 

Total 

5,236,629,902 

3,561.405,910 

3.549,383,345 

946,098,112 



[946] , War Department, 

Washington, November 1, 1945. 

Honorable Frank B. Keefe, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keefe: Attached Is a statement which contains for the War 
Department Military Establishment, data on amounts requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget, amounts approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and funds and 
contract authorizations made available to the War Department for the fiscal 
years 1932 through 1941. These data were requested by you on October 19th 
for use as a member of the Pearl Harbor investigating committee. 

Insofar as can be determined, there is no copy in the files of the War Depart- 
ment, of a speech delivered by the President of the Philippine Islands, Mr. 
Quezon, in Manila some time In November 1941. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert P. Patterson, 

Secretary of War. 

Incl. Stmt. 

79716— 46— pt. 1 26 
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[90] The Chairman. Anyi further questions of Admiral 
Leahy? ^ 

Acmiiral, the Charman would like to ask you just one question. 
When you were testifying about the agreement between the Vichy 
French Government and the Japanese Government, with respect 
to certain troops going into Indo^ina, did I understand you to say 
that that was done under pressurfe of the Government against tJie 
Vichy French Government? , 

Admiral Leaht. At the time that was brought up to the French 
Government Marshal Petain sent for me and told me about it and 
told me that the pressure from tbe German invaders of France in 
behalf of the Japanese was so heavy that he could not refuse to allow 
the Japanese into Indochina in the small number that they asked 
for and under an agreement that they would withdraw when they 
had accomplished their purpose. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether under the same pressure 
later they were unable to prevent other numbers from going in in 
violation of the agreement? 

Admiral Leaht. I do not see hotr they could have prevented other 
numbers going in, Senator, becaqse they had very few troops in 
Indochina and they were outnumbered by the Japanese. 

The Chairman. At that time, the Vichy Government was [90] 
pretty generally understood to be under pressure constantly from the 
German Government ? 

Admiral Leaht. I am sure it \fas constantly under pressure for 
w;hatever the Germans thought they needed to help them with the 
war. 

The Chairman. Any further questions, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. None. 

The Chairman. Well, the committee thanks you. Admiral, for 
your testimony and for your cooperation, and regrets that you were 
held so long before you could go on the stand. 

Admiral Leaht. Thank you . very much. Senator. I am very 
pleased indeed to contribute any little thing I had to this very diffi- 
cult investigation you have, and my short detention here was no 
trouble whatever, sir. 

The Chairman. Anything further now, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. I have some documents that ought to go into the 
record at this point. 

The Chairman. All right, we will receive them. 

Mr. Mitchell. First, I would like to read into the record extracts 
from a letter dated January 25, 1941, dated at Pearl Harbor, from 
the Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet — ^tbat was 
Admiral Richardson — to^ the Chief of Naval Operations in Washing- 
ton. It follows along this investi^tion about the air conditions — ^the 
air defense con- [950] ditions at Pearl Harbor (reading :) 

1. Beferecfce (a) was received by the Commander-in-Chlef, U. S. Fleet, one 
day prior to the arrival of Commander McCrea at Pearl Harbor en route to the 
Navy Department. It is considered desirable to take advantage of his return 
to inform the Chief of Naval Operations of the views of the Commander in 
Chief as to the new situation. 

2. In view of reference (a) and some degree of urgency Implied therein, It Is 
considered that study of the new situation and the preparation of plans there- 
for should take priority over the preparation of plans for Rainbow No. 3. Unle^ 
advice to the contrary is received, this will be done. 
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S. The new sitnation, as visualized by the Cyommander in Chief, alters the 
assumptions and concepts of Rainbow No. S, principally in that the major often* 
sive effort of the United States is to be exerted in the Atlantic, rather than in 
the Pacific, and In that a “waiting attitude” will be taken in the Pacific, pending 
a determination of Japan's intentions. If Japan enters the war or commits an 
overt act against United States' intetests or territory, our attitude in the Pacific 
will be primarily defensive, but opportunities will be seized to damage Japan as 
situations present themselves or can be { 951 ] created. 

4. Under the foregoing general conception, it is deemed desirable to outline, 
as briefly as possible, certain tentative assumptions, upon which the actions of 
the U. S. Fleet in the Pacific will be predicated. These are : 

(a) The United States is at war with Germany and Italy. 

(b) War with Japan is Imminent. 

(c) Units of the Pacific Fleet may be detached to the Atlantic on short notice. 
The numbers and types of these units are at present unknown. 

(d) At least three German raiders are in the Pacific. 

(e) Japan may attack without warning, and these attacks may take any 
form — even to attacks by Japanese ships flying German or Italian flags or by 
submarines, under a doubtful presumption that they may be considered German 
or Italian. 

(f) Japanese attacks may be expected against shipping, outlying possessions 
or naval units. Surprise raids on Pearl Harbor, or attempts to block the channel, 
are possible. 

(g) Local sabotage is possible. 

{952} 5. Und^ the foregoing assumptions, the U. S. Fleet in the Pacific 

will assume the tasks listed below. Whare deemed appropriate, measures to be 
taken under the tasks will be included. 

WATTINO ATTITUDE 

(1) Take full security measures for the protection of Fleet units, at sea and 
in port 

In the i)erformance of this task, the Fleet is severely handicapped by the 
existence of certain marked deficiencies in the existing local defense forces 
and equipment, both Army and Navy. These deficiencies will be set forth in 
detail later, but are mentioned here in order that certain measures listed 
b^w may be more clearly understood. 

At present, the following measures, among others, will be required to ac- 
complish the above task: 

(a) Expand patrol plane seai^ch to the maximum, reenforcing Patrol Wing 
Two with units from Patrol Wing One. 

(b) Establish inner air patrol over Pearl and Honolulu Harbor entrances 
and approaches, augmenting Army planes with naval and marine planes as 
necessary. 

(c) Arrange for alertness of a striking force of Army bombers and pursuit 
fdsmes ; supplemented by available Navy or Marine planes. 

(d) Augment Army A.A. defenses with A.A. batteries [P5J] of Fleet 
units in Pearl Harbor. 

(2) Keep vessels of all types in constant readiness for distant service. 

(3) Assist In local defense of the Fourteenth Naval District. 

This task will require augmentation of District forces by the assignment of 
F^t units until suitable vessels, including those of the Coast Guard, become 
available to the Commandant. 

(4) , (5), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (10) I will omit. They relate to operations 
away* from Pearl Harbor. 

fi. It will, of course, be realized that the effectiveness with which the tasks 
set forth above can be prosecuted is dependent upon the forces available, 
especially after the withdrawal of the Atlantic reenforcements. If a carrier 
is to be included in the Atlantic reenforcement, one of the Lexington class should 
be selected, due to diflacultles of handling in Pearl Harbor. There is, however, 
definite need for all four carriers under the tasks assigned this fleet. 

7. In connection with the execution of the foregoing tasks, and with particular 
reference to the early initiation of offensive operations, it must be pointed out 
that the existing deficiencies in the defense of Oahu and in the Local Defense 
Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District Impose [954} a heavy burden 
00 the Fleet for purely defensive purposes. Ideally, a Fleet Base should afford 
refuge and rest for personnel as well as an opportunity for maintenance and 
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upkeep of material installations. When Fleet idanes, Fleet irons and Fleet 
personnel are required to be constantly ready for defense of Its own Base, the 
wear and tear on both men and material cannot but result in impaired readiness 
for active operations at sea. The most outstanding deficiencies affecting this 
readiness of the Fleet are : 

(a) The critical inadequacy of A. A. guns available for the defense of Pearl 
Harbor, necessitating constant manning of ships' A. A. guns while in port. 

(b) The small number and obsolescent condition of land-based aircraft, neces- 
sitating constant readiness of striking groups.of Fleet planes and use of Fleet 
planes for local patrols. 

(c) Lack of suitable local defense vessels for the Fourteenth Naval District, 
necessitating detail of Fleet units to this duty. The detail of Fleet units to this 
duty not only results in loss, to the Fleet, of the availability of Important vessels, 
but also results in the forced employment of ships whose more valuable char- 
acteristics will be largely wasted due to the nature of their tasks. This is par- 
ticularly true where destroyers must be diverted to local A/S patrol, off-shore 
[P55] patrol and local escort. These duties could better be performed by 
submarine chasers, converted gunboats and converted escort vessels. 

(d) Lack of aircraft detection devices ashore. 

8. It Is considered Imperative that immediate measures be undertaken to 
correct the critical deficiencies enumerated above. It Is further believed that 
these measures should take priority over the needs of continental districts, the 
training program, and material aid to Great Britain. 

9. It is recommended that the Alaskan and Hawaiian reenforcements re- 
ferred to In paragraph 2103 (a) (6) of W. P. L. 44 (advance copy) be dispatdied 
as soon as possible In order that necessity for heavy escort may not embarrass 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet in its later operations. 

10. This letter has been prepared in collaboration with the prospective Com- 
mander-In-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet, Rear Admiral H. E. Klmmel, U. S. N. It 
represents his, as well as my own, views. 

J. O. RiCHAansoN. 

Copy to : Rear Admiral H. E. Klmmel. 


[956~\ The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, do I understand 
that is a letter from Admiral Richardson to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations here in Washington? 

Mr, Mitchell. That is right, dated January 25, 1941. It is al- 
ready in the volume that the committee has. We are occasionally 
pulling out the documents and putting them in the record, so it con- 
nects up the story. 

Mr. Chairman, I have next, if you want to sit and listen to it tonight, 
the defense plans having to do with Pearl Harbor. They cover a 
wide field beyond that, and we had prepared extracts from that vol- 
ume which has reference particularly to the air defense. It is true, 
as one of the members said the other day, this book of extracts of de- 
fense plans does not cover a great many operations that go far afield 
from Pearl Harbor. We think it ought to be brought into the record 
at this point, and I will preface that statement by calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that, as the result of Admiral Stark’s 
letter of November 22, to Richardson asking him to look into the air 
defense system, Richardson went back to Honolulu and did that work 
in Decemoer. 

It resulted in the report which has been read in already. That 
inspired the letter from Secretary Knox to Stimson which started in 
motion the set of revisions of plans, field [557] orders, and so 
forth, that dealt with air defense.at Pearl Harlxir. 

We have two purposes in bringing that in : 

One is to show the extent to which the possibility of an attack at 
Pearl Harbor was in the year 1941, in the minds of people here in 
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Washington, and people at Honolulu, and the other purpose is to 
rfiow, in as brief form as we can, the respective functions that have 
been assigned to the Army and Navy forces in Pearl Harbor in con- 
nection with air attack. 

The Chaxbkan. This document you have here in your hand, the 
document you have referred to, is the one which you want to place 
in the record ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I do not want to place it all in. The committee has 
it, but there are certain paragraphs of it that I would like to read 
into the record. 

I would say the original plans are here that cover everything. 
General Gerow was War Plans Officer of the General Staff at that 
time, and I found out he is the most appropriate witness to explain the 

E lans to the committee as you may require. With the understanding 
e will be here shortly to authenticate these plans and explain them 
further, and on the assumption he is going to do so, I propose next 
to place in the record at this stage certain extracts that I think bring 
out the air-defense plans there" as they were {968'\ worked out 

locally and in Washington. 

The Chaibican. If it is agreeable to the committee, we might hear 
that now. 

Mr. Mitchell. It will take you more than 10 minutes, I am sorry 
to say. 

The Chahcuan. We might sit a little longer than that. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that, I think 
it might be very well to have the extract of which he speaks, but I 
think, also, there should be available, as exhibits, the complete plans. 
While the extracts that he presents to the committee relate to the 
defense of Pearl Harbor, the functions of the Navy went very much 
afield. I think for an accurate appraisal of the relative responsi- 
bilities of the Navy and Army, it may be very relevant to know what 
the Navv was supposed to do in the event of a war, which might have 
a very definite bearing on the appraisal of the whole situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Senator, here is the original material from which 
these extracts were obtained. Now, would you like to have these 
duplicated in the same way, or do you just want to examine them? 
Senator Brewster. Are those the only copies which you have ? 

Mr. Mitchell. They have not been asked to reproduce [QSff] 
them. It might be possible we could get one or two other copies. 

Senator Brewster. I think one copy is all that is necessary as an 
exhibit in the case. 

^ Mr. Mitchell. I have them here for that purpose, and I was plan- 
ning to have General Gerow offer them generally and tell you what 
they are. We have not gone to the trouble and expense of copying 
this mass of stuff. 

Senator Brewster. Will you find out if they will allow us to keep it ? 
Mr. Mitchell. I am keeping it now so you will have access to it, 
if you want to borrow it. I fanned, as I say, to have the general 
authenticate them. 

The Chairman. Let us go ahead with the reading of these extracts. 
Mr. Mitchell. I will do the best I can. 

The Chairman. Would it be feasible, gentlemen, to have these ex- 
tracts printed in the record without reaaing them? 
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Mr. Mitchell. I do not see why not. If the committee does not 
want to hear me read them, I will hand these to the reporter, and 
ask him to transcribe into tlie daily transcript the sections I have 
marked in pencil, that have particular relation to our air defenses. 

The Chairman. Each member of the committee has the [ 960 '\ 
document itself ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Exactly. 

The Chairman. Each member of the committee has the transcript 
daily. 

If it is agreeable to the committee to have these extracts printed in 
the daily transcript of the record, it would be available to us tomor- 
row, as well as the documents from which the extracts were taken. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am glad to be relieved. 

Senator Lucas. That will give the committee an opportunity to 
study these over tomorrow, if they desire, and if they want to ex- 
plore further any extract that you have here, it may go into the record. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, that will be done. 

(The extracts referred to follow :) 

[96J] ExTBAcrs Faou Joint Abmv and Navy Basic War Plan — Obange 

(1988) 

This JOINT ARMY AND NAVY BASIC WAR PLAN— ORANGE shaU con- 
stitute the basis upon which all Army Plans — ORANGEl, All Navy Plans — 
ORANGE, all Joint Plans — ORANGE, and all sui^rting allocations for an 
ORANGE war shall be formulated and developed. 

This plan is applicable to any probable situation between UNITED STATES 
and ORANGE which requires action by the armed forces. The character of the 
particular situation that may arise cannot be predicated, but in general it may 
be assumed that : — 

1. There will be a period of strained relations preceding the outbreak of war 
with ORANGE, during which period preparatory measures prior to mobiliza- 
tion can be taken. 

2. Active hostilities against the UNITED STATES by ORANGE will be 
precipitated without a formal declaration of war. 

3. The superiority of the UNITED STATES naval strength over that of 
ORANGE will be adequate to permit operations by the UNITED STATES FLEET 
to the westwa rd of OAHU ; and any assistance which may be given to ORANGE 
or to the UNITED STATES by other powers will not materially reduce this 
superiority. 

A * « * * « ^ 

[962] 2. COASTAL FRONTIER DEFENSE. 

6. HAWAIIAN Coastal Frontier. 

(1) Boundaries. 

The HAWAIIAN Coastal Frontier consists of OAHU and such adjacent land 
and sea areas as are required for the defense of OAHU. 

****** • 

(3) Missions. ^ 

(a) Joint Mission. 

To hold OAHU as a main outlying Naval Base, and to control and protect ship- 
ping in the Coastal Zone. 

(b) Mission for the Ai'my. 

To hold OAHU against attacks by sea, land, and air forces, and against hostile 
sympathizers ; to support the Naval forces. 

(c) Mission for the Navy. 

To patrol the coastal zone and to control and protect shipping therein; to 
support the Armed forces. 
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Bxtbactb Fwm. Joint Abict and Natt Basic Wab Plan — Rainbow Na 1 * 

HOLD OAHU AS A MAIN OUTLYING NAVAL BASE AND CONTROL AND 
PROTECT SHIPPING IN THE COASTAL ZONE. 

Joint Decisions: 
a. Boundaries: 

The Hawaiian Coastal Frontier consists of Oahu and such adjacent 
land and sea areas as are required for the defense of Oahu, 
h. Category of Defense: 

Category D, as defined in Section III, Chapter V, “Joint Action of the Army 
and the Navy, 1935.” 

c. Army Task: 

To hold Oahu agjainst attacks by land, sea, and air forces, and against hostile 
sympathizers ; to support the Naval forces. 

d. Navy Task: ' 

To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect shipping therein; to 
support the Army Forces. 

• ** * * •*«* 

/. Joint Plant to be Prepared: Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan. 


Extracts f^oic Joint Army and Navy Basic War Pij\.n — Rainbow No. 5* 

* * « « « « * 

The PacifU- Area 

m ***** * 

33. Army Tasks. 

* * * * * * * 

[964] d. In cooperation with the Navy defend Coastal Frontiers, Defense 
Command Areas and specified localities in categories of defense prescribed in 
paragraph 47 . 

• • * ' * * * * 

35. Navy Tasks. 

* * ♦ { ♦ * * * 

h. In cooperation with the Army defend Coastal Prontier.s and specified locali- 
ties in cate^ries of defense prescribed in paragraph 47. 

« ♦ * I • • « « 

Hawaiian Coastal Frontier 1 Category D 

******* 

€. Coordination between Army and Navy forces in coastal frontier operations 
shall be by the method of mutual cooperation, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph 9 b. 

* * * * * * * 

86A. Hatcaiian Coastal frontier. 

a. Boundaries. 


The Hawaiian coastal frontier consists of Oahu, and all of the land and sea 
areas required for the defense of Oahu. The coastal zone extends to a distance 
of 5(X) miles from all the Hawaiian Islands, including Johnston and Palmyra 

l^Dds and Kingman Reef. 
b. Commanders. 

Army . — The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 

[965] Navy . — ^The Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District, who is desig- 
nated as the Commander, Hawaiian naval coastal frontier. This officer also 
commands the assigned Naval local defense force, and will arrange for its Joint 
tactical and strategical employment, in cooperation with the Army. 


* Approved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 14 August 1939, 

verbally by the President, 14 October 1939 ; revised by the Joint Board, 10 April 1940. 

* Approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 28 May 1941, and by the Secretary of War, 

2 June 1941. 
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BzTBACTS VBOM WaB DEPABTUEnT OPIBATIOmi PLAN BAimOW NO. 5' 

30. EAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. 

. Extent, 

a. OAHU and such adjacent land and sea areas as are required for the defense 
of OAHU. 

b. Category of Defense: D (as defined Section HI, Chapter V, J. A. A. & N., 
1935). 

c. Missions. 

(1) Joint — ^Hold OAHU as a main outlying Naval base and control and pro- 
tect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

(2) Amiy — Hold OAHU against attacks by land, sea, and air forces, and 
against hostile sympathizers. Support Naval forces in the protection of the sea 
communications of the Associated Powers and in the destruction of Axis sea com- 
munications by offensive action against enemy forces or commerce located within 
tactical operating radius of occupied air bases. 

(3) Navy. — ^Patrol the Coastal Zone: control and protect shipping 
therein ; support the Army. 

# • » 41 * * « 

Extbactb Fbom Hawaiian Defense Project, Revision 1940 

BRIEF ESTIMATE OP THE SITUATION 

1. a. Missions. 

(1) Joint Mission: To hold Oahu as a main outlying naval base, and to con- 
trol and protect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

(2) Mission for the Army: To hold Oahu against attacks by sea, land and air 
forces and against hostile sympathizers ; and to support the naval forces. 

(3) Mission for the Navy: To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and pro- 
tect shipping therein; to support the Army forces (Joint Army and Navy l^sic 
War Plan — Orange). 

b. Category off Coastal Frontier Defense: Category “D” defense, prescribed 
by the War Department for this department, assumes the possibility, but not 
the probability, of a major attack. Defense measures specified envision the em- 
ployment of seacoast, air, and antiaircraft elements, and the use of a general re- 
serve (Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935) 

0 0 ^ ^ s m 

d. Forms of hostile attacks: The basis of the forms of attack listed below is 

the War Department Assignment of Category “D” to this Depart- 

ment. 

(1) Possible enemy attacks against the OAHU area in the order of probability 
are: 

(a) Submarine — torpedo and mine. 

(a) Sabotage. 

(c) Disguised merchant ship attack by blocking channels, by mines, or by air 
or surface craft 

id) Air raids, carrier based. 

(e) Surface ship raids. 

(f) Major combined attack in the absence of the U. S. Fleet. 

• O V * 41 • « 

5. a. Basis for Planning. 

(1) Missions and Conditions. 

(a) All defense plans of Oahu will be based upon the following conditions: 

The currently assigned category of defense will be (Category D (see par. lb). 

The defense of Oahu will be Joint defense by Army and Navy forces under the 

missions as stated in Joint Army and Navv Basic War Plan— Orange (see par. la), 

(b) Possible and Probable War Situations are: 

(2) That the most probable form of attack is [968] a surprise attack 
consisting of raids, and bombardments by ships’ fire and air forces, and action 
by local sympathizers. 

***•••• 


> Approved by the Chief of Staff, 19 August 1941. 
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h. Conclusion, 

To adopt a defense plan adequate initially, to meet an enemy’s maximum 
effort. This plan is outlined to the next paragraph. 

0 . Scheme of defense, command organization, and missions assigned to major 
echelons upon initial deployment : 

(1) The defense of Oahu combines an air, naval, antiaircraft, seacoast and 
beach and land defense, together with the supervision and utilization of civilian 
activities and utilities and, under martial law, their control. To effectively 
accomplish this defense, particularly when its elements must be controlled simnl* 
taneously, the Department Commander decentralizes his command function by 
assignment of definite missions of responsibility to major echelon commanders, 
as follows : 

(a) To the Commanding Oeneral, Hawaiian Division: 

The beach and land defense of Oahu. (For details, see paragraph 6.) 

The beach and land defense is based upon the principle of the “position in 
readiness”, which permits concentration of forces in critical areas and assures 
flexibility to meet external and internal attacks. 

(b) To the Commanding General^ Hataaiian ^eparcrie Coast Artillery 

Brigade: 

The antiaircraft and seacoast defense of Oahu and in addition furnishing 
the necessary support to the beach and land defense and the naval forces. 
(See paragraph 6.) 

(c) To the Commanding General^ Hawaiian Air Force: 

In carrying out the air defense, he may conduct independent operations or may 
operate in conjunction with, supported by, or in support of naval air forces, or 
temporarily under the direction of the Naval Air Force Commander as provided 
in Chapter II, Joint Action of the Army and Navy, and will cooperate with all 
forces in direct defense of Oahu. 

m s s m s s m 


[970] HEADQUARTERS 
HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 
Fort Shafter, T. H. 

11 AprU 1941 HEADQUARTERS 

FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, T. H. 

11 April 1941 

Joint Coastal Fbontieb Defense Plan — ^Hawaiian Coastal Frontier 
HAWAUAN department AND FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

Section 1.— Directives 

1. Responsibility . — This Joint (Doastal Frontier Defense Plan Is prepared un- 
der the direction of the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and the 
Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District 

2. Basis . — This plan is based on Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan RAIN- 
BOW No. 1, and Section V, pages 61, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
1^5, and will constitute the basis on which all subsidiary peace and war proj- 
ects, Joint operating plans, and mobilization plans are based. . 

S. Method of Coordination . — The Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 
partment and the Commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District have deter- 
mined that in this joint plan the method of coordination will be by mutual co- 
operation and that this [971] method will apply to all activities wherein 
the Army and the Navy operate in coordination, until and if the method of unity 
of command is invoked, as prescribed in Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 
1986, Chapter 2, paragraph 9b. 

4. Planning Representatives . — ^The Assistant Chief of Staff for War Planning 
(0-8), Headquarters HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, and the War Plans Officer, 
Headquarters FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, are designated as planning 
representatives respectively for the Army and Navy dJommanders in the 
HAWAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. (Par. 40 a, page 61, Joint Action of the 
Army and the Navy, 1935). 

5. Joint Planning Committee . — ^A Local Joint Planning (Committee is estab- 
lished to consist of the Chiefs of Staff, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT and 
FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT and such other Army and Navy Officers 
as may be appointed by the Commanding General, ELAWAIIAN DEPART- 
MENT, and the Commandant, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT (Section VI, 
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page 133, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy, 1935). The Joint Planmiig 
Committee shall take cognizance of all matters affecting Joint coordination in 
all subsidiary Plans or Projects constituting the Joint' Defense Plans, HA- 
WAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER. The senior member thereof is authorized 
to designate such standing or special subcommittees as from time to time may 
be necessary. 

[972] 13. The estimate of the situation applicable to the respective forces 
is found in Estimate of the Situation, Hawaiian Dejmrtment, and Estimate of 
the Situation, Fourteenth Naval District, RAINBOW No. 1. 

14. TASKS. 

a. Joint T(Mk , — To hold OAHU as a main outlying naval base, and to control 
and protect shipping in the Coastal Zone. 

b. Army Task . — ^To hold OAHU against attacks by sen, land, and air forces, 
and against hostile sympathizers ; to support the naval forces. 

0 . Navy Task . — To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect shipping 
therein ; to support the Army forces. 

15. FORCES. 

0. Army Forces . — ^The present garrison augmented by personnel and facilities 
to be obtained locally and by reinforcements from Continental United States as 
provided for in Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan, RAINBOW No. 1. 

6. Naval Forces . — Naval Local Defense Forces of the Fourteenth Naval District, 
augmented by personnel and facilities to be obtained locally and by reinforce- 
ments as provided for in the Navy Basic War Plan, RAINBOW No. 1. 

c. Overseas Reinforcements, 

[973] (1) Army garrisons and Naval Local Defense Forces in the HA- 
WAIIAN COASTAL FRONTIER wlU be relnfcrt^ced at the earliest possible date ; 
to the extent practicable, this will be done prior to M-Day. 

***«•«# 

17. ARMY.—The Commanding General, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, shall 
provide for : 

a. The beach and land, seacoast and antiaircraft defense of OAHU with par- 
ticular attention to the PEARL HARBOR NAVAL BASE and naval forces present 
thereat, HONOLULU HARBOR, CITY OP HONOLULU, and the SCHOFIELD 
BARRACKS- WHEELER FIELD-LUALUALEI area. The increasing importance 
of the KANEOHE area is recognized. 

h. An antiaircraft and gas defense Intelligence and warning service. 

c. Proctection of landing fields and naval installations on outlying islands con- 
sistent with available forces. 

d. Defense of installations on OAHU vital to the Army and Navy and to the 
civilian community for light, power, water, and for interior guard and sabotage, 
except within naval establishments. 

e. Defense against sabotage within the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, except within 
naval shore establishments. 

A Establishment of an inshore aerial patrol of the waters of the OiAHU 
D. C. A., in cooperation with the Naval [97i] Inshore Patrol (see par: 
18. a.), and an aerial observation system on outlying islands, and an Aircraft 
Warning Service for the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

g. Support of naval aircraft forces In major olFenslve operations at sea con- 
ducted within range of Army bombers. 

h. Provide personnel for and Army communication facilities to harbor control 
post provided for in paragraph 18. e. 

1. In conjunction with the Navy, a system of land communications (coordinated 
by means of teletype, telegraph loops, and radio Intercepts, and detailed joint 
instructions) to insure prompt transmittal and interchange of hostile intelligence. 
Radio communication between the Army and the Navy will be governed by 
“Joint Army and Navy Radio Procedure. The Joint Board, 1940.” 

j. An intelligence service, which, in addition to normal functions, will gather, 
evaluate, and distribute both to the Army and to the Navy, information of 
activities of enemy aliens or alien sympathizers within the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

k. Counter-espionage within the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

l. Control of dangerous aliens or alien sympathizers in the HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

m. Army measures to assure effective supervision, control, and censorship over 
communication systems which will conform to Joint Action of the Army and 
the Navy, 1935, Chapter IX. 

[ 975 ] ♦***••• 
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18. yAVT.—Tbe Commandant, FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT, shall 
proTlde for: 

a. An inshore patrol. 

5. An offshore patrol. 

a An escort force. 

d. An attack force. 

• «•**** 

i. Distant reconnaissance. 

J. Attacking enemy naval forces. 

I In conjunction with the Army, as provided for in paragraph 17i., a local 
eommiinication service to insure prompt transmittal and interchange of 
intelligence. 

fi. Operation of a Naval intelligence system, including counter-espionage, for 
the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of hostile information. 

(3) Mobilization plans will provide that, where facilities do not exist for the 
defense of OAHU, all work possible under current appropriations will be done 
to prei»re them so that M-Day operation will be possible. 

21. This agreement to take effect at once and to remain [57d] effective 
until notice in writing by either party of its renouncement, in part or in whole, 
or until disapproved in part or in whole by either the War or file Navy Depart- 
ment This HCF-41 (JCD-42) supersedes HCF-39 (JCD-^3) except that the 
Annexes Nos. I to Vn of latter remain effective and constitute Annexes I to VII, 
inclusive, of this plan. 

(Signed) C. C. Bloch, 

C. C. Bloch, 

Rear-Admiral, U. 8, Navy, Commandant, 

Fourteenth Naval District, 

(Signed) Walter C. Short, 

Waltxr G. Shobt, 

Lieut, Oenerat, U, 8, Army, Commanding 
Hawaiian Department. 


[977} HBADQUABTBBS 
14Ui NAVAL DISTRICT 
Pearl Harbor. T. H. 

HEADQUARTERS 
HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 
Fort Shafter, T. H. 

Joint Coastal Frontieb Defense Plan 

HAWAIIAN DEPABnOENT AND FOUBTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT 

1939 28 March 1941. 

Annex No. VII 
Joint Agreements 
Section VI — ^Joint Agreements 

JOINT SECURITY, PROTECTION OP FLEET AND PEARL HARBOR BASE. 
I. GENERAL. 

L In order to coordinate joint defensive measures for the security of the 
fleet and for the Pearl Harbor Naval Base for defense against hostile raids or 
air attacks delivered prior to a declaration of war and before a general mobili- 
sation for war, the following agreements, supplementary to the provisions of 
the HCF-89 (14 ND-JCD-13), are adopted. These agreements are to take effect 
at once and will remain effective until notice in writing by either party of their 
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renouncement In whole or in part. Frequent revision of these agreements to 
incorporate lessons determined from Joint exercises will probably be both 
desirable and necessary. 

[578] II. JOINT Am OPERATIONS. 

2. When the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department and the 
Naval Base Defense Officer, (the ciommandant of the 14th Naval District), 
agree that the threat of a hostile raid or attack is sufficiently imminent to war- 
rant such action, each commander will take such preliminary steps as are 
necessary to make available without delay to the other commander such propor- 
tion of the air forces at his disposal as the circumstances warrant in order 
that Joint operations may be conducted in accordance with the following plans : 

а. Joint air attacks upon hostile surface vessels will be executed under the 
tactical command of the Navy. The Department Commander will determine 
the Army bombardment strength to participate in each mission. With due 
consideration to the tactical situation exisiting, thhe number of bombardment 
airplanes released to Navy control will be the maximum practicable. This 
force will remain available to the Navy, for repeated attacks, if required, until 
completion of the mission, when it will revert to Army ocntrol. 

5. Defensive air operations over and in the immediate vicinity of Oahu will 
be executed under the tactical command of the Army. The Naval Base Defense 
Officer will determine the Navy fighter strength to participate in these missions. 
With due consideration to the tactical situation existing, the number of fighter 
aircraft released to Army control will be [.975] the maximum practicable. 
This force will remain available to the Army for repeated patrols or combat or for 
maintenance of the required alert status until, due to a change in the tactical sit- 
uation, it is withdrawn by the Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant, 14th 
Naval District), and reverts to Navy control. 

c. When naval forces are Insufficient for long distance patrol and search 
operations, and Army aircraft are made available, these aircraft will be under 
the tactical control of the naval commander directing the search operations. 

d. In the special instance in which Army pursuit protection is requested for 
the protection of friendly surface ships, the force assigned for this mission will 
pass to the tactical control of the Navy until completion of the mission. 

III. JOINT COMMUNICATIONS 

5. Pending the establishment of the Aircraft Warning Service, the Army will 
operate an Antiaircraft Intelligence -Service which, using wire and radio broad- 
casts, will disseminate information pertaining to the movements of friendly 
and hostile aircraft. It should be understood that the limitations of the AAAIS 
are such that the interval between receipt of a warning and the air attack will 
in most cases be very short. Radio broadcasts from the AAAIS will be trans- 
mitted on 900 kilocycles. All information of the presence or move- [585] 
ments of hostile aircraft offshore from Oahu which is secured through Navy 
channels will be transmitted promptly to the Command Post of the Provisional 
Antiaircraft Brigade. 

б. Upon establishment of the Aircraft Warning Service, provision will be 
made for transmission of Information on the location of distant hostile and 
friendly aircraft. Special wire or radio circuits will be made available for 
the use of Navy liaison officers, so that they may make their own evaluaticm 
of available Information and transmit them to their respective organizations. 
Information relating to the pesence or movements of hostile aircraft offshore 
from Oahu which is secured through Navy channels will be transmitted without 
delay to the Aircraft Warning Service Information Center. 

7. The several Joint communications systems listed In paragraphs 3 and 4 
above, the Antiaircraft Intelligence Service, and the Aircraft Warning Service 
(after establishment) will be manned and operated during combat, alert periods. 
Joint exercises which involve these communications systems, and at such other 
periods as may be agreed upon by the Commanding General Hawaiian Department 
and the Naval Base Defense Officer. The temporary loan of surplus communica- 
tion equipment by one service to the other service to fill shortages in joint com- 
munication nets is encouraged where practicable. Prompt steps will be taken 
by the service receiving the borrowed [581] equipment to obtain replace- 
ments for the borrowed articles through their own supply channels. 
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IV. JOINI? ANTIAIRCRAFT MEASURES. 

a Arrival and Departure Procedure, Aircraft. — ^During joint exercises, alert 
periods, and combat, and at such other times as the Commanding General Ha- 
waiian Department and the Naval Base Defense Officer (Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District) may agree upon, all Army and Navy aircraft approaching Oahu 
or leaving airfields or air bases thereon will conform to the Arrival and Departure 
Procedure prescribed in Inclosure A. This procedure will not be modified except 
when a departure therefrom is essential due to combat (real or simulated during 
exercises) or%ue to an emergency. 

« * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

11. Aircraft Warning Servue— The Army will expedite the installation and 
placing in operation of an Aircraft Warning Service. During the period prior 
to the completion of the AWS installation, the Navy, through use of RADAR 
and other appropriate means, will endeavor to give such warning of host*’e 
attacks as may be practicable. 

♦ ♦ • ♦ ♦ * • 

Approved : 2 April 1911. 

[Pgg] (Signed) Walter C. Short, 

Walter C. Shout, 

Lieutenant General, V, 8. Army, Conunandmg, 

Hawaiian Department, 

(Signed) C. C. Bloch, 

C. C. Bloch, 

Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy, Commandant, 

Fourteenth Naval District, 


[£> 85 ] March 31, 1941. 

Comdr. Naval Base Defense Air Force, 

Commander Patron Wing TWO, Commanding General 

Naval Air Station, Hawaiian Air Force, 

Pearl Harbor, T, H. Fort Shaf ter, T. H. 

Joint estimate covering Joint Army and Navy air action in the event of sudden 
hostile action against Oahu or Fleet Units in the Hawaiian area. 

I. Summary of the Situation^ 

(a) Relations between the United States and Orange are strained, uncertain 
and varying. 

(b) In the past Orange has never preceded hostile actions by a declaration of 
war. 

(c) A successful, sudden raid, against our ships and Naval installations on 
Oahu might prevent effective offensive action by our forces In the Western Pacific 
for a long i)eriod. 

. (d) A strong part of our fleet is now constantly at sea In the operating areas 
organized to take prompt offensive action against any surface or submarine force 
which initiates hostile action. 

(e) It appears possible that Orange submarines and/or an Orange fast raiding 
force might arrive In Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from 

our intelligence ser^ce. 

II. Survey of opposing Strengths, 

(a) Orange might send into this area one or more submarines and/or one or 
more fast raiding forces composed of carriers supported by fast entisers. For 
such action she is known to have eight carriers, seven of which are reported to be 
capable of 25 knots or over and four of which are rated at 30 knots or better. 
Two of the carriers are converted capital ships, armoured and armed with 10-8" 
guns each and rei)orted to have heavy AA batteries. Two others are small (7000 
treaty tons) and limited to 25 knots. Exact information on numbers and char- 
acteristics of the aircraft carried by these ships is not available. However the 
best estimate at present available is that the small carriers can accommodate from 
20 to 30 planes and the large ones about 60. Probably the best assumption is that 
carrier complements are normally about equally divided between fighter and 
bomber types. Lacking any [P85] Information as to range and armament 
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Of planes we must assume that they are at least the equal of our similar types 
There probably exist at least 12 eight inch gun and at least 12 six inch gun fast 
m^ern cruisers which would be suitable supports. Jane*s Fighting Ships (1969) 
sho\ys over forty submarines which are easily capable of projection into this 
area. An Orange surface raiding force would be far removed from their base and 
would almost surely be inferior in gun power to our surface forces operating at 
sea in the Hawaiian area. 

(b) The most difficult situation for us to meet would be when several of the 
above elements were present and closely coordinated their actions: The shore- 
based air force available to us in a constantly varying quantity which is being 
periodically augmented by reinforcements from the mainland and which also 
varies as fleet units are shifted. Under existing conditions about one-half of 
the planes present can be maintained in a condition of material [966] 
readiness for flight. The aircraft at present available in Hawaii are inadequate 
to maintain, for any extended x)^riod, from bases on Oahu, a patrol extensive 
enough to insure that an air attack from an Orange carrier cannot arrive over 
Oahu as a complete surprise. The projected outlying bases are not yet in condi- 
tion to support substained operations. Patrol planes are of particular value for 
long range scouting at sea and are the type now available in this area best suited 
for this work. If present plans are used to bomb well defended ship objectives the 
number available for future use will probably be seriously depleted. In view 
of the continuing need for long range overseas scouting in this area the missions 
of those planes for operations as contemplated in this estimate should be 
scouting. Certain aircraft of the Utility Wing, although not designed for 
planes. Other types of aircraft, in general, [987] can perform functions 
that accord with their type. 

III. Possible enemy action, 

(a) A declaration of war might be preceded by : 

1. A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area. 

2. A surprise attack on OAHU including ships and installations in Pearl 
Harbor. 

3. A combination of these two. 

(b) It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on OAHU 
would be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most 
likely be launched from one or more carriers whicdi would probably a^uroach 
inside of three hundred miles. 

(c) A single attack might or might not indicate the presence of more sub- 
marines or more planes awaiting to attack after defending aircraft have been 
drawn away by the original thrust. 

(d) Any single submarine attack might indicate the presence of a consider- 
able undiscovered surface force probably composed of fast ships accompanied 

. by a carrier. 

[988] (e) In a dawn air attack there is a high probability that it could be 

delivered as a complete surprise in spite of any patrols we might be using and that 
it might And us in a condition of readiness under which pursuit would be slow to 
start, also it might be successful as a diversion to draw attention away from a 
second attacking force. The major disadvantage would be that we could have 
all day to find and attack the carrier. A dusk attack would have the advantage 
that the carrier could use the night for escape and might not be located the next 
day near enough for us to make a successful air attack. The disadvantage would 
be that it would spend the day of the attack approaching the islands and might 
be observed. Under the existing conditions this might not be a serious disad- 
vantage for until an overt act has been committed we probably will take no 
offensive action and the only thing that would be lost would be complete sur- 
prise. Midday attacks have all the disadvantages and none of the advantages 
of the above. After hostilities [989] have commenced, a night attack 
would offer certain advantages but as an initial crippling blow a dawn or dusk 
attack would probably be no more hazardous and would have a better chance for 
accomplishing a large success. Submarine attacks would be coordinated with 
any air attack. 

IV. Action open to us, 

(a) Run dally patrols as far as possible to seaward through 360 degrees to 
reduce the probabilities of surface or air surprise. This would be desirable but 
can only be effectively maintained with present personnel and material for a 
very short period and as a practicable measure cannot, therefore, be undertaken 
unless other intelligence indicates that a surface raid is probable within rather 
narrow time limits. 
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(b) In the event of any form of surprise attack either on ships In the oper- 
ating areas or on the islands : 

1. Immediate search of all sea areas within reach to determine the location of 

hostile surface craft and whether or not more than one group is 

present. 

2. Immediate arming and preparation of the maximum possible bombing force 
and its dispatch for attack when information is available. 

(c) In the event of an air attack on OAHU, in addition to (b) above: 

1. The Immediate dispatch of all aircraft suitable for aerial combat to inter- 
cept the attackers. 

[991^ 2. The prompt identification of the attackers as either carrier or long 

range shore based aircri^ 

3. The prompt disimtch of fast aircraft to follow carrier type raiders back to 
their carrier. 

(d) In the event of a submarine attack on ships in the operating area in addi- 
tion to (b) above: 

1. Hold pursuit and fighter aircraft in condition of immediate readiness to 
counter a possible air raid until search proves that none is imminent. 

2. Dispatch armed shore based fieet aircraft to relieve planes in the air over the 
attack area. 

8. Establish a station patrol by patrol planes two hundred twenty mile radius 
from scene of attack at one hour before daylight of next succeeding daylight 
period. 

(e) None of the above actions can be initiated by our forces until an attack is 
known to be imminent or has occurred. On the other hand, when an attack 
develops time will probably be vital and our actions must start with a minltnum 
of delay. It therefore appears that task forces should be organized now, mis- 
sions assigned, conditions of read! [992] ness defined and detailed plans 
prepared so that coordinated immediate action can be taken promptly by all 
elements when one of the visualized emergencies arises. To provide most ef- 
fectively for the necessary immediate action, the following Joint task units will 
be required : 

1. Search Unit 

2. Attack Unit 

3. Air Combat unit 

Carrier scouts, army reconnaissance and patrol planes can be employed with 
very widely varying effectiveness, either for search or attack. Under varying 
conditions some shifts of units between the search and attack groups may be 
desirable. Also, the accomplishment of these two tasks must be closely coordi- 
nated and therefore these two groups should be controlled by the same task group 
commander. 

V. DecMom. 

1. This force will locate and attack forces initiating hostile actions against 
OAHU or fleet units in order to prevent or minimize damage to our forces from 
a surprise attack and to obtain information upon which to base coordinated 
retaliatory measures. 

2. Subsidiary decisions, — ^In order to be in all [PP5] prepared to promptly 
execute the above decision : 

(a) Establish a task organization as follows by the issue of a Joint air operation 
plan: 

1. Search and Attack Group {Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force {Com- 
mander Patrol Winy TWO) ). 

The following units in accordance with current conditions of readiness r 

Patrol squadrons. 

Shore-based VO-VS units. 

Shore-based carrier VB and VT squqdrons. 

Shore-based carrier VS planes not assigned to the air combat group. 

Shore-based Marine VS and VB squadrons. 

Army bombardment squadrons. 

Army reconnaissance squadrons. 

Navy Utility Squadrons. 

2. Air Combat Group (Commander Hawaiian Air Force) . 

The following units in accordance with current oondHlons of readiness : 

Army pursuit squadrons. 

Shore-based carrier VF squadrons. 

Shore-based Marine VF squadrons. 

One division of shore-ba^d carrier [99 Jf] VS planes. (Primarily for 

trailing aircraft.) 
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(b) Assign missions to the above groups as follows ; 

1. Seach and Attack Group, — Locate, report and track all hostile 
surface units in position to take or threaten hostile action. Destroy hostile sh^ 
by air attack. Priority of targets: (1) carriers (2) large supporting shipa If 
choice of location is presented priority should be given to: (1) carrier involved 
in attack (2) vessels beyond reach of our surface vessel interception. 

2. Air Combat Chroup, — Intercept and destroy hostile aircraft Identify and 
report type of attacking aircraft. Trail attacking carrier type planes to carrier 
and report location to commander search and attack group. As a secondary 
mission support search and attack group upon request. 

(c) Provide a means for quickly starting all required action under this plan 
when: 

(a) An air attack occurs on OAHU. 

(b) Information is received from any source that indicates an atta<^ 
is probable. 

(c) Information is received that an attack has been made on fleet units. 

[99ib'\ (d) Define conditions of readiness for use with this plan as follows : 

Conditions of readiness shall be prescribed by a combination of a letter and num- 
ber from the tables below. The letter indicating the part of a unit in a condition 
of material readiness for its assigned task and the number indicating the degree 
of readiness prescribed for that part 

MATCBIAL BEADINESS 

A. All assigned operating aircraft available and ready for a task. 

B. One-half of all aircraft of each functional type available and ready for 
a task. 

[5P5] C. Approximately one quarter of all aircraft of each functional type 
available and ready for a task. 

D. Approximately one-eighth of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

B. All aircraft conducting routine operations, none ready for the purposes 
of this plan. 

DEOBEE OF READINESS 

1. For pursuit and VP types — four minutes. Types other than fighters — fifteen 
minutes. 

2. Ail types— 30 minutes. 

8. All types — one hour. 

4. All types — two hours. 

6. All types — four hours. 

The armament and fuel load for each type under the above conditions of readi- 
ness are dependent upn the tasks assigned in contributory plans and orders and 
will be prescribed therein. 

[P55] (e) Establish a procedure whereby the conditions of readiness to be 

maintained by each unit is at all times prescribed by the Senior officers present of 
the Army and Navy as a result of all information currently available to them 
In using the above conditions it should be noted that: CONDITION A-1 re- 
quires a preparation period of reduced operations and can be maintained for 
only a short time as it is an all hands condition. CONDITIONS B-1 and B-2 
require watch and watch for all personnel and personnel fitness for air action 
will decrease rapidly if they are maintained too long. Any condition 1, 2, or 
8 will curtail essential expansion training work. CONDITIONS C, or D, 4 
5 can be maintained without unduly curtailing normal training work. 

* * • • * ^ « 

(Signed) P. L. Martin, 

P. L. Mabtin, 

Mafor General, U. 8. Army, 

^ Qommuin4ing Hawaiian Air Force, 

(Signed) P. N. L. Bellinger, 

P. N. L. Bellinger, 

Rear Admiral, U, 8, Navy, 

Commander Naval Base Defense Air Force, 

(Commander Patrol Wing TWO) 
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[997] 


Staudino Operatino PBocEanjBE 


HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 

Section I — General 


5 November 1941. 


^ m ^ ^ * 

10. Antiaircraft Defense, — a. Antiaircraft defense is a responsibility of every 
unit 

d. All unit commanders will be held responsible for the following: 

(1) Maintenance of air guards to give timely warning of the approach of 
hostile ayiation. 

*«**••• 

(3) Beduetlon of vulnerability to air attack and observation by dispersion 
of personnel and mati^riel when in bivouac or in position and by increased 
speed during movement 


Section II — ^Alerts 

18. AU defense measures are classified under one of the three (3) Alerts 
as indicated below. OpcTations under any Alert will be Initiated by a Depart- 
ment order, except in case of a surprise hostile attack. See paragraph lb/" (8) 
below. 

14. Alert No, 1. — a. This alert is a defense against acts of sabotage and 
uprisings within the islands, with no threat from without. 

[998] b. At DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, aU General and Special 
St^ Sections will continue with their usual duties at their present stations, 
pending further orders. 

c. DEPARTMENT TROOPS will carry on their normal training, pending in- 
structions from this Headquarters. 

d. Each INFANTRY DIVISION will: 

(1) Suppress all civil disorders, including sabotage, in its assigned sector. 

(2) Maintain one (1) infantry battalion with motor transportation suflicient 
to transport it, prepared to move on one (1) hour’s notice. 

(3) Protect the SCHOFIEILD BARRACKS Reservation and all vital installa- 
tions (except those on garrisoned Array and Navy Reservations) in its assigned 
sector, not protected by the Territorial Home Guard. 

• ‘ • # • « « 0 

15. Alert No, 2. — o. This alert is applicable to a condition more serious than 
Alert No. 1. Security against attacks from hostile sub surface, surface, and air- 
craft, in addition to defense against acts of sabotage and uprisings, is provided. 

b. At DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, only the G-2 and G-3 Sections will 
be required to operate on a 24-l)Our basis. All other sections of the General and 
Special Staffs will continue with their normal schedule. 

[PP9] c. DEPARTMENT TROOPS will carry on their normal training, pend- 
ing instructions from this Headquarters. 

* • • « * « ^ 

(1) Occupy initial seacoast and antiaircraft defense positions, except that 
railway batteries will remain at FORT KAMEHAMEHA or where emplaced. 

(2) Release the 63d AA Brigade to the Interceptor Command for operational 
control. 

0 * • • • it * 

f. THE HAWAIIAN AIR FORCE WILL: 

(1) Maintain aircraft and crews In condition of readiness as directed by this 
headquarters. See paragraph 17. 

(2) Release without delay all pursuit aircraft to the Interceptor Command. 

(3) Prepare aircraft for dispatch to fields on outlying Islands and upon arrival 
thereat, disperse on fields. 

(4) Disperse bombers with crews. 

(5) Disperse pursuit planes vrith crews to bunkers. 

• •••••• 


78716— 46— pt. 1 


18 
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(8) In case of surprise hostile attack : 

(a) Release to Navy for operational control all bombers in condition of 

readiness “A.” The bomber commander will report to the Com- 

mander of Patrol Wing TWO. 

(b) Receive all available shore based Naval and Marine Corps fighter planes 
in appropriate condition of readiness and release them to the Interceptor Com- 
mand for operational control. 

(1) The DEPARTMENT SIGNAL OFFICER will: 

(1) Insure occupation of all battle stations by the Aircraft Warning Service 
and then release it to the Interceptor Command. 

(2) Insure that Joint Army-Navy communications are in readiness for imme- 
diate employment. 

(J) The INTERCEPTOR COMMAND will : 

Coordinate and control the operations of pursuit aircraft, antiaircraft artillery 
(including available Naval and Marine Corps AA Artillery), the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service, and attached units, and will provide for the coordination of anti- 
aircraft measures of units not under military control, to include : 

(1) Arrival and departure of all friendly aircraft. 

(2) The coordination of the antiaircraft fire of Naval ships in PEARL and/or 
HONOLULU HARBORS. 

[1001] 16. Alert No. S-a. This alert requires the occupation of all field posi- 

tions by all units, prepared for maximum defense of OAHU and the Army 
installations on outlying islands. 

»*«**•• 

f. The HAWAIIAN AIR FORCE will: 

(1) Destroy enemy aircraft. 

(2) Carry out bombing missions as directed. 

(3) Cooperate with Naval air forces. 

(4) On OAHU, defend all posts garrisoned by air forces against sabotage, 
air and ground attacks. 

(8) Disperse bombers with crews. 

(9) Disperse pursuit planes with crews to bunkers. 

/. The INTERCEPTOR COMMAND wDl coordinate and control the operations 
of pursuit aircraft, antiaircraft artillery (including available Naval and Marine 
Corps AA Artillery), the aircraft warning service, and attached units, and will 
provide for the coordination of antiaircraft measures of units not under military 
control to Include ; 

(1) Arrival and departure of all friendly aircraft. 

(2) The coordination of the antiaircraft fire of [1002] Naval ships in 
PEARL and/or HONOLULU HARBORS. 

(3) Transmission of appropriate warnings to all interested agencies. 

[lOOS] Section III — Condition op Readiness poe Aibc»apt 

17. Condition of readiness for aircraft will be prescribed by a combination of 
a letter and a number as indicated in paragraphs a and h below. The letter In- 
dicating the part of a unit in a condition of material readiness for its assigned 
task and the number indicating the degree of operational readiness prescribed 
for that part. 

o. MATERIAL READINESS, 

A. All assigned operating aircraft available and ready for a task. 

B. One-half of all aircraft of each functional type available and ready for a 
task. 

C. Approximately one-quarter of all aircraft of each functional type available 
and ready for a task. 

D. Approximately one-eighth of all aircraft of each functional available 
and ready for a task. 

E. All aircraft conducting routine operations, none ready for the purposes of 
this plan. 

h. DEGREE OP OPERATIONAL READINESS. 

All times listed in this table are the maximums allowed for the first plane of 
a unit to be in the air armed and prepared to carry out the assigned task. 
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L For xmrsuit and VF types : Four minutes. Types other than fighters : Fifteen 
minutes. 

[lOOJ^] 2. All types: 30 minutes. 

All types; One hour. 

4. All types: Two hours, 
ft. All types: Four hours. 


[ JOOS ] Operations Orders — Hawaiian Department 

PART VI — ^PIELD ORDEIR NUMBER 1 NS (NAVAL SECURITY) 

Field Orders'! Headquarters Hawaiian Department, 

No. — Ins — / Fort Bhafer, T. H. 

• ♦ • • • ♦ . * 

(2) In the current unsettled international situation, it is assumed that it is 
possible that a declaration of war upon the United States may be preceded by a 
surprise raid or attack upon the Pearl Harbor Naval Base and ships of the 
Pacific Fleet by hostile aircraft, submarines, or surface ships with a view to the 
destruction or damaging of naval installations, ships, and facilities. Such a 
raid or attack may be accompanied by acts of sabotage committed by hostile 
sympathizers. 

h. The Pacific Fleet and the Fourteenth Naval District, while continuing nor- 
mal training and operations, are taking certain security measures, which include : 

(1) By the Pacific Fleet ; 

(a) Daily air patrols of areas in which elements of the Pacific Fleet are 
operating. 

(b) The organization of a striking force of cruisers and destroyers to 
eooi^erate with Army and Navy aviation in the attack on hostile surface ships. 

(c) The organization of a destroyer attack unit [1006] to locate 
and destroy hostile submarines. 

(d) The organization of four air defense groups for the control and dls* 
tribution of the antiaircraft fire of all ships anchored in Pearl Harbor. 

(2) By the Naval Base Defense Force (Fourteenth Naval District and attached 
units) : 

(a) Establishment of an inshore patrol consisting of a destroyer patrol 
at the entrance to the Pearl Harbor channel, a boom patrol, a harbor patrol, 
and daily mine sweeping operations. 

(b) The organization of an air striking force consisting of Patrol Wing 
TWO, attached Fleet aircraft, and attached aircraft from the 18th Bombard- 
ment Wing to search for and attack hostile surface ships. 

2. The Hawaiian Department, supported by Naval Units placed under the tacti- 
cal control of the Army, will operate to defend OAHU from attacks by hostile 
aircraft and hostile naval vessels, will take prevautionary measures to prevent 
acts of sabotage by hostile sympathizers, and will support naval forces conducting 
aerial attacks on hostile naval vessels. 

c. The Hawaiian Air Force, in cooperation with fieet aircraft, will defend 
OAHU against attacks by aircraft, [1007] will attack hostile Naval 
vessels, and in furtherance thereof, will conduct operations as follows: 

(1) Offensive Action, — Conduct air operations against hostile naval vessels. 
Bombardment and reconnaissance aircraft participating in Joint air operations 
will be placed under the tactical control of the Navy. 

(3) ReconnaUsance, — Conduct reconnaissance essential to the combat efllciency 
of the Air Force and to supplement, where practicable, that of naval air forces 
in securing Information of hostile fleet movements. 

m • • . • • • V 

(5) Conditions of Readiness, — ^Aircraft and crews thereof will be maintained 
in the condition of readiness directed by this headquarters, 

(6) Hostile Air Attack, — ^Air operations directed above will be instituted with- 
out further orders from this headquarters by all aircraft maintained in condi- 
tion of readiness therefor upon receipt of information of an air attack upon 
OAHU or an attack upon fleet units in Hawaiian waters. All other aircraft and 
crews thereof will be alerted and this headquarters advised of action taken. 

0 ^ m * ^ 
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(2) Hostile surface ships and aircraft will not be taken under dre except under 
the following conditions : 

[1008] (a) After hostile offensive action, such as the use of bombs, tor- 

pedoes, mines and other ammunition, has been observed. 

(b) After receipt of a verified report of a hostile attack. 

(c) Upon orders from this headquarters. 

«««««** 

By command of Libiutenant General SHORT : 

(S) Philip Hayes, 

Philip Hayes, 

Colonel, General Staff Corps, 

Chief of Staff. 


[1009] Cincpac File No. 

A2-11/FF12/ 

A4-3QL/(18) 

Serial 01640 

United States Pacific Fleet, 

U. S. S. “Pennsylvania,” Flagship, 

Pearl Harbor, T. H., October H, 1941, 

(b) That a declaration of war may be preceded by : 

(1) a surprise attack on ships in Pear Harbor, 

(2) a surprise submarine attack on ships in operating area, 

(3) a combination of these two. 

« * ♦ ♦ * ♦ • 

(2) Air Patrols: 

(a) Daily search of operating areas as directed by Aircraft, Scouting Force. 

(G) DEFENSE AGAINST AIR ATTACK: 

(1) The principal Army anti-aircraft gun defense of Pearl Harbor consists 
of several three-inch mobile batteries which are to be located on the circum- 
ference of a circle of an approximate radius of five thousand yards with center 
ih the middle of Ford Island. The Army, assisted by such units of the Marine 
Defense Battalions as may be available, will man these stations. Machine guns 
are located both [1010] inside and outside the circle of three-inch gun 
positions. 

(2) In the event of a hostile air attack, any part of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor 
plus all Fleet aviation shore-based on Oahu, will augment the local air defense. 

(3) Enclosure (A) defines the air defense sectors in Pearl Harbor and is the 
basis for the distribution of ships within tlie harbor for anti-aircraft fire. Hos- 
tile planes attacking in a sector shall be considered as the primary targets for 
ships in that sector. However, ships in other sectors may augment fire of any 
other sector at the discretion of the Sector (Jommander. 

(4) The Senior Officer Embarked in Pearl Harbor (exclusive of Oommander- 
in-Chief, U. S. Pacific Fleet) shall ensure that ships are disposed at berths 
so that they may develop the maximum anti-aircraft gunfire in each sector 
commensurate with the total number of ships of all types in port He Is 
authorized to depart from the normal berthing plan for this purpose. Battle- 
ships, carriers, and cruisers shall normally be moored singly insofar as available 
berths permit. 

(5) The Senior Officer Present in each sector prescribed in sub-paragraph 
(G) (3) above, is the Sector Commander, and responsible for the fire in hid 
own sector. 

(6) The Commandant Fourteenth Naval District is the Naval Base Defense 
Officer (N. B. D. O. ) . As such he shall : 

[1011] (a) Exercise with the Army joint supervisory control over the 

defense against air attack. 

(b) Arrange with the Army to have their anti-aircraft guns emplaced. 

• •••••• 

Condition /. — General Quarters in all ships. Condition of aircraft as pre- 
scribed by Naval Base Defense Officer. 

Condition //. — One-half of anti-aircraft battery of all ships in each sector 
manned and ready. Condition of aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base Defense 
Officer. 

Condition ///.— Anti-aircraft battery (guns which bear in assigned sector) of 
at lerat one ship In each sector manned and ready. (Minimum of four gons 
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required for each sector). Gondttlon of aircraft as prescribed by Naval Base 
Defense Officer. 

[101Z'\ Mr. Mitchell. We have a study dated August 20, 1941, 
five months before this attack made by Greneral Martin of the Air 
Corps %nd Admiral Bellinger of the Naval Corps, which is a most 
voluminous document. 

I think the committee have had copies of it, and have had it for some 
time. I would like to offer that as Exhibit 13. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to have the body of that report trans- 
scribed into the record, except the diagrams. It is only a few pages. 

The Chairman. That will be done. The general counsel will mark 
the part to be copied so the reporter will understand. 

(TTie document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13” and fol- 
lows herewith:) 

[10 Headquabteks Hawahan Ant Foece, 

Office of the Aib Force Commander (T--3), 

Hicham Field, T, H., W August 1941. 

In reply refer to : 

Subject : Study of the Air Situation in Hawaii. 

To : Comraanding General, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Thru: Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, Fort Shafter, T. H. 

1. In compliance with copy of corrected memorandum for the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, OCS 17234-25, from the Secretary, General Stafl^ 
dated July 17, 1941, “that a study be made of the air situation in Hawaii**, 
there is attached for consideration of the War Department a plan for the em- 
ployment of long-rani?e bombardment aviation In the defense of Oahu, This 
plan clearly presents the air defense of the Hawaiian Islands. Attention is called 
to the recommendations therein. 

2. No Increase in personnel of the permanent air garrison of Hawaii is neces- 
sary to bring the actual heavy bombardment strength to one group. Under 
provisions of Table of Basic Allowances No. 1, War Department, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, fourteen additional heavy bombardment airplanes will be required 
to provide a total strength of one group of thirty-five B-17D type airplanes. 
This force is so small for the mission to be performed that it is considered en- 
tirely Inadequate. 

3. When the RDF installation is completed and the 15th UOI 4 ] Pur- 
suit Group has its full complement of 80 fighters no further increase for pursuit 
aviation is considered necessary. Provision should be made to maintain at all 
times the 14th Pursuit Wing at full combat strength of 80 fighters and 105 inter- 
ceptors. It is contemplated that pursuit aviation will' perform its normal mis- 
sion in the defense of these islands by intercepting and destroying enemy aircraft 
in the vicinity of or over the island of Oahu. This is considered an adequate 
force to perform the pursuit mission In the defense of these islands. 

4. A combination medium bombardment- torpedo force is considered highly 
desirable in order that attack can be made under conditions of low visibility 
when horizontal bombing is not feasible and is therefore recommended as a 
component part of the Hawaiian Air Force. (See Study No. 2 in attached 
plan.) 

5. On the assumption that there Is a possibility of enemy surface craft reach- 
ing the shores of Oahu, one squadron of dive bombers is considered necessary 
to assist the ground forces In withstanding an Invasion effort by concentrating 
on denying the enemy any opportunity to establish beach heads. The quick and 
accurate striking power of dive bombers makes them particularly effective for 
close-in support on the ground forces and this premise is borne out by informa- 
tion contained in intelligence reports received on the war in Europe. Dive 
bombers would also be employed against hostile surface craft and submarines 
[J015] which had penetrated close to the shores of Oahu. 

6. With the addition of the force of medium bombardment-tori)edo airplanes 
and one squadron of dive bombers no further increase in the number of light 
bombardment airplanes is lequired. 

7. One additional observation squadron should be assigned the Hawaiian 
Air Force to supplement the new ground organization of the Hawaiian 
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Department which is being re-organiaed into two triangular dlTii^ons. The 
ground forces of the Hawaiian Department should be provided with three 
observation squadrons. At present there is assigned one observation squadron 
(C & D) and one light bombardment squadron which could be diverted to ob- 
servation duty. 

8. To increase the number of aircraft in the Hawaiian Air Force as outlined 
in this letter and in the attached plan it is estimated that approximately S^Tl 
additional men should be assigned. A minimum of 216 combat crews and 180 
maintenance crews are necessary to operate 180 B-17D tyi)e airplanes. Suffi- 
cient personnel are now present in the Hawaiian Air Force to man 70 combat 
crews and 70 maintenance crews for heavy bombardment aircraft. Additional 
personnel equal to the difference above should be assigned to the Hawaiian Air 
Force to meet these requirements. Further personnel increases should be made 
to activate two medium combination bombardment- torpedo squadrons, one dive 
bomber [1016] squadron, one additional observation squadron and five 
air base squadrons. The five air base squadrons will be used to maintain the 
outlying fields tabulated below which will house heavy bombardment squadrons 
as indicated. The two Air Base Groups (S) are to be used to maintain Bellows 
Field and the site selected for the station of the 15th Pursuit Group. 


Barking Sands 2 

Morse Field 2 

Hilo V. 1 

Lanai 1 

Parker Ranch 1 


9. The dive bomber squadron and three observation squadrons with allied 
services will become, in dfect, air support command and will be stationed at 
Bellows Field. 

10. Tables of Organization prescribe five enlisted men for each heavy bombard- 
ment combat crew. For continuous daily operation a minimum of fourteen men 
will be necessary for each heavy maintenance crew. Using these figures as a 
basis, personnel requirements have been computed as shown in Inclosure No. 2. 

11. There is at present available, under construction and awaiting approval 
of the War Department, housing for 12,288 enlisted men. This study will require 
housing for a total of 12,813 men to provide for all Air Corps and associated 
personnel. [1011] This leaves but 525 men to be cared for In a future 
project which will be submitted when this study has been approved. For 
detailed analysis of housing see Inclosure No. 3. 

12. It is my conviction that by increasing the present strength of the Hawaiian 
Air Force by one observation squadron, a minimum of one dive bomber squadron, 
two squadrons of combination medium bombardment- torpedo airplanes and by 
Increasing the strength of long-range bombardment to a total of 180 airplanes 
a positive defense of the Hawaiian Islands can be assured without any assistance 
whatever from the naval forces giving the Na^^^ complete freedom of action. 

F. L. Mabun, 

Major General, U, 8. Army, 

Commanding. 

3 Incls: 

Incl #1 — Plan for the Employment of Long-Range Bombardment Aviation 
in the Defense of Oahu. ( In triplicate. ) 

Ind #2 — ^Personnel Requirements Recapitulation. (In triplicate.) 

Incl #3 — ^Air Force Housing Facilities, (In triplicate.) 

[1018] Plan fob the Employment op Bombabdment Aviation in the 

Defense or Oahu 

I. GEinBAL 

1. The key to this plan is found in the provision for first, a complete and 
thorough search of the Hawaiian area daily during daylight ; secondly, an attad: 
force available on call to hit a known objective located as a result of the search 
and thirdly, if the objective is a carrier, to hit it the day before it could st^m 
to a position offshore of Oahu where it could launch its planes for an attack. 

2. The most difficult problem presents itself when it is necessary to search 
through 860®. This might occur dally and it is the only one considered in this 
study. It is possible, of course, that Intelligence obtained from advanced naval 
bases and ships at sea might implement this plan and reduce the search area 
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to STO”, 180* or even 90*. In this case, the striking force would be augmented 
by those planes not required for search. 

8. All computations in connection with air operations under this plan are based 
on the B-17D airplane. This type of airplane is considered available for either 
a search mission or an attack mission and consequently no reference is made to 
reconnaissance or bombardment aviation as such but to the search or the attack 
forces. The combat crew training of both will be identical and search and 
attack missions will [1019] be rotated for the pur];)Ose of resting crews 
and maintaining aircraft. 

n. THE PROBLEM 

1. To analyze the mission of heavy bombardment aviation in the defense of 
Oahu with a view to promulgating a plan in accordance therewith. 

IIL FACTS BEARINO ON THE CASE 

1. Facts: 

a. The Army mission is : **To defend the Naval Base of Oahu.'' 

b. The bombardment mission is : 

(1) When Navy reconnaissance is adequate: 

To attack and destroy enemy surface craft within radius of action. 

(2) When Navy is absent or not present with equipment in Numbers of 
Quality: 

To search for, attack and destroy enemy surface craft within radius of 
action. 

[1020] o. Capabilities ‘ of B-17D type airplanes are : 



Oal Fuel 
used 

Miles 

flown 

(1) Search at 46% Power at 6,00(K Altitude (No bombs— 2500 gallons fuel): 

One hour full throttle operations 



432 

214 

Two hour fuel reserve 

272 


Climb - 

30 

10 

Croifle at 143 knots at 136 gal/hr 

1766 

1910 


2500 

2134 

Radius of Action in nautical miles 


1067 

(3) Search— Attack at 46% at 6,00(r (4-6001 bombs— 2100 gallons fuel) : 


One hour full throttle operation 

432 

214 

Two hours fuel reserve 

272 


Climb - - 

30 

10 

Cruise at 143 knots at 136 gal/hr 

1366 

1486 


2100 

1700 

Radius of Action in nautical miles 


864 

pOfOt (3} Attack at 66% Power-Return at 46% Power at 15,00(r (4-600# bombs-2100 
^lons fuel): 

One hour full throttle operation 


432 

236 

Two hours fuel reserve at 46% power 

272 


Climb 

00 

27 

66%Tower— 103 knots at 208 gal/hr 

46% Power— 160 knots at 136 gal/hr 

687 

643 

612 

643 


2093 

1640 

Radios of Action in nautical miles 


776 

(4) Attack at 65% Power— Return at 46% Power at 15,000' (8-600# bombs-1700 gal- 
lons fuel): 


One hour full throttle operation 

432 

236 

TVo hours fuel reserve at 46% power 

272 


CUmb 

00 

27 

66% Power— 108 knots at 208 gal/hr 

46% Power— 160 knots at 136 gal/hr 

486 

450 

408 

460 


1687 

1163 

Radius of Action in nautical miles 

1700 

681 


1 Note.— T he capabilities were taken from curves in the B-17D handbook and checked by 
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d. To perform its missions, the Fleet must have freedom of action without 
responsibility for the defense of its base. 

e. If the solution to a problem is designed to meet the most adverse condi- 
tions, any less adverse condition will facilitate the solution. 

f. Army Air Force units at present are not charged with the reconnaissance 
mission for the defense of Oahu. 

g. The combatant force having the longer range weapon has a basic advantage, 
other factors being equal. 

A. The bombardment airplane is the longest range weapon which the Depart- 
ment Commander has at his disposal. 

2. Assumptions: 

а. The following are the assumed or known maximum capabilities of enemy 
equipment : 

(1) Some of his carriers can steam at 30 knots for at least 24 hours. (Best 
available intelligence indicates ORANGE has three carriers with this per- 
formance. ) 

(2) His carrier bombing planes have 600 nautical miles range and cruise 
at 1^ knots (based on performance data of the U. S. Navy carrier planes 
[1023] and no allowance is made for take-off, rally after attack, full throttle 
operation and landing). 

б. The following are the assumed probable capabilities of enemy equipment: 

(1) His carriers steam at 27 knots for 24 hours. (28 knots is the mean 
top speed of his carriers; 1 knot reduction is made for foul bottoms.) 

(2) His carrier bombing planes have 400 nautical miles range and cruise 
at knots (reduction in range from 6(X) to 400 nautical miles is made to allow 
for take-off, rally after attack, full throttle operation and landing). 

Note. — In the discussion that follows it is assumed that hostile carriers 
operating under conditions a and & above once committed to action will steam 
straight in to their launching radius. Any maneuvering by the enemy when 
within our search area will simplify our problem for it will give the search 
force more time in which to locate the enemy. 

c. The Hawaiian Air Force is primarily concerned with the destruction of 
hostile carriers in this vicinity before they approach within range of Oahu 
where they can launch their bombardment aircraft for a raid or an attack on 
Oahu. 

[1024] d. An enemy will not venture an attack against the Hawaiian 
Islands until control of sea lanes of communication is obtained. Then us the 
enemy fleet approaches those islands, raids by surface vessels, submarines and 
carrier-based aircraft, may be expect^. 

c. Our most likely enemy, ORANGE, can probably employ a maximum of 
6 carriers against Oahu. 

f. A 25-mile visibility is assumed. This assumption is based on standard 
U. S. Navy search and patrol methods employed in this area. 

y. For the purpose of this problem the day is divided into 13 hours of daylight 
and 11 hours of darkness. These assumptions are based on the following com- 
putations : 


(1) June 22, 20® N. Lat. : 

Sunrise 0521 

Sunset 1842 


Hours of daylight . 1321 

Add: 

Morning twilight 25 

Evening twilight 24 

Total hours of daylight 14 : 10 

[1025] (2) December 21, 20® N. Lat. : 

Sunrise 0630 

Sunset 1750 


Hours of daylight 1120 

Add: 

Morning twilight 24 

Evening twilight 24 

Total hours daylight 12:08 

Average (1) and (2) 13:00 
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ilOM'i IV. DISCUSSION 

Part 1: The Search, 

1. Tlie only manner in which the Hawaiian area can be thoroughly searched 
for enemy surface craft, particularly aircraft carriers, in the event of a situation 
requiring such action, is to provide a sufficient number of aircraft to conduct 
a dally search of a desired area during daylight hours with 100 percent coverage 
through 360®. A method of searching 5® sectors through 360® to a radius 
of 833 nautical miles from Oahu employing 72 B-17D airplanes is indicated 
in Chart No. 1. It will be noted that the outside lines of visibility for the 
diverging tracks cross at the 600 nautical mile circle, the overlap area inside 
of that distance becoming a noncovered area beyond that distance. The width 
of the noncovered area increases as the distance increases beyond 600 nautical 
miles with the corollary that the probability of finding the target decreases as 
the search continues out. However, as can be seen on the chart, each search 
plane on the search back covers the area not covered between any two planes 
on the search out and, in addition, covers the area previously searched by the 
plane on its left on the search out but uncovered on the search back, 100 percent 
coverage of the area is, therefore, obtained on the search out and back. 

[1021\ 2. In order to have available for ready reference a n 4 eans of deter- 

mining coverage and noncoverage of areas on the search out using 3®, 4® and 5® 
sectors, there is attached Chart No. 2. The method of constructing the curves 
thereon is indicated on the chart. It will be observed that, with the assumed 
visibility of 25 miles, 100 percent coverage on the search out is obtained to a 
radius of : 

a. 600 nautical miles with airplanes in 5° sectors. 

b. 750 nautical miles with airplanes in 4® sectors. 

c. 1,000 nautical miles with airplanes in 3® sectors. 

3. Under any given set of operating data for the search planes and enemy 
carrier, the radius of action of the search force is determined by : 

a. Rate of closure of the carrier and search planes.* 

b. Minimum distance the carrier can be offshore and allow the search force 
to make Interception and relay the information to the attack force. 

c. Minimum time required for the attack force to make interception beyond 
the radius of action of the carrier planes. 

4. In developing this plan, all search aircraft take off at daylight. They 
mi^t take off during darkness in order to be at a certain location at dawn if 
definite Information as to the movements of enemy surface vessels is reported 
from some source such as our search of a previous day, friendly surface vessels 
or Navy patrol. 

[102S] Part 2: This part of the discussions deals with the maximum 
ea^bilities of enemy equipment namely his carriers steam at 30 knots and 
his bombing planes have 600 nautical miles range and cruise at 180 knots. S6e 
Chart No. 3. 

1. Section No, 1: 

a. An enemy should be primarily interested in obtaining the maximum cover 
of darkness for his carrier approach. This section Illustrates four possible uses 
of darkness by an enemy to cover his approach. In each case the distance out 
for dusk and dawn is computed from the most distant aircraft launching circle, 
or 350 nautical miles. This figure is based on the fact that after launching, the 
carrier planes will be in the air 3 : 20 and during that time the carrier steams 
in 100 nautical miles to recover its planes. 

b. lA shows a carrier launching its aircraft at midnight, attacking and re- 
covering during darkness ; IB shows the launching at dusk with the attack and 
recovery during darkness ; IjC shows the launching at noon with the attack and 
recovery during daylight ; and ID shows the launching, at dawn with the attack 
and recovery during daylight. 

c. It will be noted that each time schedule has a daylight period within the 
radius of action of the attack force but that ID permits the least time interval 
for our forces to operate against an enemy and requires it to attack [1029] 
at the longest range. The early morning attack is, therefore, the best plan of 
action open to the enemy, 

d. It is the opinion of some individuals that a late afternoon attack is highly 
probable since it permits an enemy carrier to escape under cover of darkness. 
This presupposes that search operations are impracticable. This headquarters 
cannot subscribe to this opinion for the following reasons : 

(1) A minor surprise raid such as a single carrier is not a logical method of 
attack to reduce the defenses of Oahu. 

(2) It permits us to operate against him for a long period on D Day at close 
range. 
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(3) The enemy will be more concerned with delivering a successful attadk 
than he will be with escaping after the attack. He will have carefully con* 
sidered the cost of the enterprise, will probably make a determined attack with 
maximum force and will willingly accept his losses if his attack is successful. 

2. Section No, 2: 

a. This section illustrates a routine dally search by the search force which 
will be made in order to prevent an [1030] enemy from making an unde- 
tected approach on Oahu. 

b. Specifically, with the carrier approaching at 30 knots and the search force 
taking off at dawn, interception must be made no closer to Oahu than 435 nauti- 
cal miles and no later than 3 : 03 after dawn on D Day. This permits 40 minutes 
to send a radio message to the home base and get the attack force in the air and 
2 ; 10 for it to Intercept and deliver its attack before the carrier can launch 
its planes. The attack force will strike the carrier at its dawn plus 5 : 34 D 
Day, 359 nautical miles out. 

c. On a time distance basis, dawn D Day for a carrier is 626 nautical miles 
from Oahu ; dusk D Day— 1 is 856 nautical miles out and dawn D day— 1 is 
1,246 nautical miles from Oahu. Solving the rate of closure problem for the two 
forces 1,246 nautical miles apart, it is found that contact will be made at 1,080 
nautical miles from Oahu at carrier’s dawn plus 7 : 12 an D Day— 1. 

d. It must be pointed out that this solution is the maximum radius of action 
for the search force, yet not necessarily the most difficult problem presented to 
our attack force. While a carrier arriving at the 1,030 nautical mile circle at 
dawn plus 7 : 12 on D Day— 1 cannot be attacked that day, it can be attacked 
the following day as shown in b [1031] above when it must come within 
easy range of the attack force if it is to attempt to steam to within its laimching 
radius. 

3. Section No. 3: 

a. This section illustrates the most difficult problem which the attack force 
has to solve. It is the same problem that is illustrated in Section No. ID. The 
critical point here is the carrier’s position at his launching radius at dawn. 
Under these circumstances he is able to launch his aircraft before we intercept 
him and deliver an attack against him on D Day. Therefore, we must hit him D 
Day— 1, or the day before he arrives at this position. 

b. Specifically, if his dawn i;K)sition D Day is 350 nautical miles from Oahu, 
his dusk position D Day— 1 must be 680 nautical miles out and his dawn posi- 
tion D Day— 1 must be 1,070 nautical miles out. If he makes good this schedule, 
interception by the search force will be made at 884 nautical miles out at his 
dawn plus 6 : 11 on D Day— 1. Allowing 40 minutes to transmit a message and 
to get the attack force in the air, the attacking force will strike the carrier at 
its dawn plus 10 : 43 D Day— 1 at a distance of 748 nautical miles from Oahu 
and can operate against it during the remaining 2 : 16 before dusk. Under the 
most favorable conditions for the enemy the enemy carrier can be subjected to 
attack by our attacking force during a period of 2:16 on D Day—1. 

[i(?32] 4. Section No. 4: This section shows the radius of action of the 

B-17D type airplane with full load of bombs and 1700 gallons of fuel. 

5. Effect of Visibility (See Chart No. 2): 

a. To cover the required search area under the above conditions 120 airplanes, 
each covering a 3® sector, would be needed to operate to a distance of 1030 nautical 
miles. This number of planes would permit 100% coverage of the entire 360® 
on the search out. 

b. Obviously any decrease in the number of planes employed will increase the 
sector to be searched by each plane and therefore reduces the probability of finding 
the target. Any uncovered area would, however, with a lesser number of search 
planes be covered on the search back, and depending upon the locaGon of the 
carrier and the hour of the day, might permit an attack to be made on D Day — 1 
or D Day. 

Part 3: This part of the discussion deals with the assumed probable capabilities 
of enemy equipment (see Chart No. 4). It is believed that his maximum 
capabilities will be reduced from those assumed for Sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 
(Chart No. 3) by the following factors : 

1. His average carrier top speed will be 27 knots. This statement Is predicated 
upon the fact that the average top [iOS3] speed of ORANGE carriers is 
28 knots, and the belief that on his run across the Pacific, foul bottoms will 
probably further reduce his speed. 
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2. The cruising range of his carrier aircraft will be 400 nautical miles. No 
allowance is made in previous computations for full throttle operation, for fuel 
reserve, or for time required to take off from, and land aboard, the carrier. 

8. He will not have unlimited avenues of approach for his attack. 

a. He must avoid the shipping lanes to negate detection. 

b. Any approach to Oahu which is made from east of the 158th meri- 
dian materially increases his cruising distance and the probability of detection by 
friendly surface vessels. It seems that his most probable avenue of approach is 
the hemisphere from 0® counter-clockwise to 180° around Oahu ; the next most 
probable, the quadrant 180® counter-clockwise to 90® ; the least probable, 90® to 0®. 

c. The tactical search enunciated above is not the only source of information as 
to his movements. Office Naval Intelligence, surface scouting forces, commercial 
ships at sea, radio intercept and proposed advance naval line patrol, will tend to 
disclose his general location and nright, therefore, reduce the search area for 
our forces. 

d. He will want to take the shortest distance to his objective, although this will 
be of minor consideration if his range is sufficient to permit him the long approach. 

4. Section No. 5: 

a. This section has been drawn to show one possible plan of attack of the 
enemy under his assumed probable capabilities. Here consideration has been 
given to the factors enumerated in paragraphs 1, 2 and 3 immediately above, 
with the result that his performance characteristics have been reduced to 27 
knots speed for his carrier and to 400 nautical miles range for his [10S5] 
airplanes. Under these conditions it will be necessary for the carrier to approach 
within 233 nautical miles of Oahu before it can launch its aircraft ; recovery would 
be made at 167 nautical miles. Accordingly, the radius of search can be reduced to 
833 nautical miles and still permit the search force to locate the carrier and the 
attack force makes its attack before the carrier-based aircraft can be launched. 
These assumed characteristics can reduce the required search radius to 833 nauti- 
cal miles and still permit the carrier being attacked before it reaches the position 
from which aircraft can be launched. 

b. If on D Day— 1 the carrier force is at a distance of 991 nautical miles 
steaming in at 27 knots and the search force takes off at dawn, interception will 
occur at the carrier's dawn plus 5 : 49, 833 nautical miles away, the maximum 
radius of search under these conditions. Allowing 40 minutes to order the attack 
force out and 3: 42 for the flight, the carrier can be attacked at Its dawn plus 
10 : 11 D Day— 1, 715 nautical miles out and can operate against it during the 
remaining 2 : 49 before dusk. 

c. Further, should the carrier be missed on D Day— 1 there still remains an 
opportunity to attack it on D Day. Interception must be made by the search 
force not nearer than carrier’s dawn plus 2: 02, 288 nautical miles out on D Day 
in order to make an attack prior to launching. This attack would occur at dawn 
[1(^6] plus 3 : 50, 237 nautical miles out. 

5. Section No. 6: The problem here is the same as that shown in paragraph 3, 
Part 2, above, i. e., the most favorable plan of action open to an enemy. With 
the carrier making good its time schetlule to arrive at its airplane launching 
position at daylight interception by the search force will be made at dawn plus 
5 : 11 of carrier’s D Day— 1. Allowing 40 minutes to transmit the message to the 
home base and for the attack force to take off, the attack force can reach the 
carrier at dawn plus 9:08 of carrier’s D Day— 1 and can operate against the 
carrier during the remaining 3 : 42 before dusk. Under the most profitable plan 
of action of an enemy carrier, a B-17D attacking force can operate against the 
carrier for S: 42 of the day prior to his attack on Oahu. 

6 . meet of Visibility: 

a. In Section No. 5, a 5* search spread should give adequate coverage. The 
search time schedule is such that if interception is not made on the search out 
it can be made on the search back in time to transmit the information and to 
deliver an attack by the striking force before dusk on D Day— 1. There is 76% 
coverage at 800 nautical miles on the search out, but on the search out and back 
there is 100% coverage. 72 airplanes would be used for the search. 

[iOJ7] b. In Section No. 6, with 5® search sectors, the probability of flnding 
the target at 740 nautical miles is 85% for the search out and as stated in a above, 
100% for the search out and back. 72 airplanes would be sufficient for complete 
coverage In this case, for if interception is not made on the way out, it can be 
made on the search back in time to transmit information and deliver an attack. 
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V. CONCLUMOir 

1. Action by enemy earner-based bombing planes against Oahu should be 
figured on the basis of their having 400 nautical miles range and a speed of 180 
knots. 

2. a. The most favorable plan of action open to the enemy, and the action 
upon which we should base our plans of operation, is the early morning attack 
in which the enemy must make good the following time schedule: 

(1) Cross circle 881 nautical miles from Oahu at dawn of tlie day before the 
attack. 

(2) Cross circle 530 nautical miles from Oahu at dusk of the day before the 
attack. 

(3) Launch his planes 233 nautical miles from Oahu at dawn the day of the 
attack. 

(4) Recover his planes 167 nautical miles from Oahu 2 : 30 after dawn the day 

of the attack. 

[1038] b. Any variation from the above time schedule permits our attack 
force to strike the enemy during daylight of the day before his attack over a 
greater time interval and at a shorter range ; or, permits our attack force to strike 
him during daylight of the day he attacks but before he is within his radius of ac- 
tion of Oahu. If an enemy carrier succeeded in slipping in undetected by our 
search force and launched an attack, we could and would, of course, attack as soon 
as possible in order to destroy or disable the carrier prior to, or during, the recov- 
ery of its planes. 

3. The area between the circles with radii 530 nautical miles and 833 nautical 
miles from Oahu is the operating area for the solution of this problem under its 
most adverse condition. 

4. a. With the Army Air Force responsible for Its own reconnaissance, 72 
B-17D airplanes will be required to search daily the area within the circle of 
833 nautical miles radius from Oahu, each plane covering a 5° sector. 

b. Based upon the assumption of visibility used in this study, 72 arplanes em- 
ployed to search a 360® sector should result in 100% coverage with some overlap 
to 600 nautical miles, 85% coverage at 700 nautical miles and 75% coverage at 
800 nautical miles in the search out. In every case, the search out and In 
would permit 1C0% coverage within the time interval which would 
allow the launching of the bombing attack prior to dusk on D Day — 1. 

5. If a similar search could be conducted from Dutch Harbor, Midway, John- 
ston or Palmyra the possibility of enemy surface ships approaching Hawaii and 
the west coast of the United States undetected would be practically non-existent. 

[lOJ^O] 6. Search must be conducted during daylight hours because of the 
extreme difficulty of locating what will be an unlighted objective proceeding under 
cover of darkness. The B-17D airplane is capable of searching for, and attacking, 
an enemy force the day prior to its arrival within its striking distance of Oahu. 

7. With this plan in actual operation the defenses of these islands can be 
assured without assistance from the Navy. This will permit complete freedom 
of action of the Pacific Fleet. 

8. The B-17D airplane is capable of operating beyond the combat range of 
any known enemy carrier-based aviation. 

9. Attack must be conducted during daylight hours because it is considered 
Impracticable to locate and bomb a maneuvering precision target during dark- 
ness. 

10. Based on the worst situation that could arise, i. e., the employment of 6 
enemy carriers against Oahu simultaneously each approaching on a different 
course, an attack force of 36 B-17D’s would be required to disable or destroy 
the carriers. It is expected that 6 B-17D’s with bomb loads of seven 600# 
bombs would be sufficient to accomplish the desired result (see Study No. 1). It 
is contemplated that this attack force will be augmented by 30 additional B-17D's 
of the maintenance IIO 4 I] and reserve force if in commission. 

11. This attack force should be further augmented by a minimum of 36 long- 
range planes of the B-26 or similar type, capable of carrying tor^does to be 
used as the striking force under conditions of low ceiling and visibility when 
high altitude level bombing technique is not practicable. (See Study No. 2). 

12. A reserve of 72 planes will be needed to provide for maintenance, ixiplace- 
ment and reserve for both the search and attack forces. As was stated in para- 
graph 10 above, 36 of this number may be employed as part of the attack force 
if in commission. 

13. In order to operate the above number of B-17D’s, k minimum of 216 combat 
crews will be needed as indicated in Chart No. 5. 
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VI. SBCOMMENDATIONS 

1. It is recommended that the War Department give Immediate consideration 
to the allotment of 180 B-17D t 3 rpe airplanes or other four-engine bombers with 
equal or better performance and operating range and 36 long-range torpedo- 
carrying medium bombers to the Hawaiian Air Force for the performance of 
search and attack missions in an area bounded by a circle whose radius is 833 
nautical miles and center is 110^2] Oahu, as follows : 

72 for daily search missions. 

36 for attack missions (these airplanes will be in readiness daily, fully 
armed and loaded with bombs, for a mission). 

72 for maintenance and reserve from which 36 may be used to augment 
the attack force. 

180 total B-17D’8. 

36 torpedo-carrying medium bombers of the B~26 or other suitable tj"pe. 

2. While this number of bombardment airplanes could not be accommodated 
at Hickam Field and there are no other suitable bases available on Oahu, it 
should be only a matter of time until projects submitted to the War Depart- 
ment for the construction of airdromes on outlying islands of the Hawaiian 
group are completed which, with Hickam Field, will be adequate for operations 
of the above number of planes. Existing plans for the dispersion of the 18th 
Bombardment Wing (H) provide for units of one and two squadrons to operate 
from dispersed airdromes. Modification of the plan to apply to operations 
therefrom are anticipated and will be made. 

3. It is further recommended that in making future allotments of oflBlcers 
and enlisted men to the Hawaiian Air [lOiS] Force consideration be given 
to providing a minimum of 216 B-17D combat crews and 36 medium bomber- 
torpedo combat crews. In this connection, see paragraph 8, basic letter. 

4. Our leading tacticians and strategists here concur in the opinion that 
this plan will solve the defense of the Hawaiian Islands and that to their 
knowledge it is the best and only means that can be devised to locate enemy 
carriers and make attacks thereon before said carriers can come within launching 
distance of Oahu. The sole purpose of the existence of the military establish- 
ment on Oahu, ground and air, is for the defense of Oahu as an outlying naval 
bdse. The best defense is an aggressive and well-organized olfense. The basis 
of this plan is offensive action. We have had clearly demonstrated to us In 
Ehirope the fallacy of depending upon passive measures of defense. We must 
not base our plans of action on the “Defense of Hawaii”, but rather upon a 
vigorous offensive. We must ferret out the enemy and destroy him before he 
can take action to destroy us. 

It has been said, and It is a popular belief, that Hawaii is the strongest out- 
lying naval base in the world and could, therefore, withstand Indefinitely attacks 
and attempted Invasions. Plans based on such convictions are inherently weak 
and tend to create a false sense of security with the consequent unprejpared- 
[ 1044 ] ness for offensive action. 

In order to initiate offensive action, the Hawaiian Air Force must have at its 
immtediaie command well-organized, equipped and trained combat crews. It 
should be remembered that w^hile reinforcements from the Mainland can be 
made available on short notice their expeditious presence here will not solve 
the problem. Upon their arrival they must be given an opportunity to undergo 
a certain amount of Indispensable Indoctrination and training In the plane of 
action of the Hawaiian Air Force. If this plan Is to be effective the force 
recommended above must be made a reality and maintained in existence In 
Hawaii for combat at any time. With the United States living and working 
under a condition of unlimited National Emergency, Japan making its southward 
movement and the world in general in a complete state of turmoil we must be 
prepared for D Day at any time. Reinforcements, therefore, must be considered 
from the standpoint of replacements lor losses only. Any delay in placing 
this plan in operation, such as would be necessary for the above reasons, would 
mitigate against its success. 

It is believed that a force of 180 four-motored aircraft with 36 long-range 
torpedo airplanes is a small force when compared with the Importance of this 
outi)ost. This force can be provided at less cost to the Government than the 
cost [1045^ of one modern battleship. It is further believed that this 
force should be made available as soon as possible even at the expense of other 
units on the Mainland. 
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STUDY OF THE BOMBS BEQUIBED TO DISABLE AN AIBCBAFT GABBIER 

1. It Is assumed that two direct hits by 500>pound or 600-pound demolition 
bombs will be sufficient to disable an aircraft carrier. 

2. From the tables of probability of direct hits by bombing, results obtained 
by units of the Hawaiian Air Force in bombing sleds towed by Navy surface 
craft and from previous experiences by bombardiers who have made attacks 
of this nature, it is determined that about 90 percent probability of two direct 
hits may be expected from 6 B-17D’s or similar type airplanes attacking a 
maneuvering carrier from 15,000 feet, each dropping seven 600-pound bombs In 
train. Bombardiers are assumed to be capable of at least a 20 mil accuracy. 

3. In arriving at the number of bombs and airplanes required, several methods 
of attack are considered : 

a. Attack by individual airplanes from different directions, attacking in close 
succession. 

b. Formation attacks by three plane elements from different directions and 
in close succession. 

c. Formation attack on a six-plane flight. 

In all cases bombs are assumed to have been dropped in train by each 
airplane with a spacing of 80 feet between bombs. The number of bomba (42) and 
airplanes (6) required to give a 90 percent probability of two effective hits was 
determined to be nearly the same for each type of attack. 

NEED FOB TOBPEDO PLANES IN THE HAWAIIAN AIB FOBCB 

1. a. Any or all of the following factors could be expected to partially or 
wholly prevent the successful accomplishment of the bombardment mission : 

(1) Inability to find enemy force (navigation). 

(2) Lack of bombing accuracy. 

(3) Enemy fighter action. 

(4) Hostile antiaircraft artillery fire. 

(5) Weather obscuring objectives. 

5. Consideration of these factors; 

(1 and 2) Navigational and bombing accuracy are primarily matters of train- 
ing and practice. Efficient standards can be and are being attained by the 
training of combat crews in the Hawaiian Air Force. 

(3) The critical altitude, high speed and defensive armament of the iH*esent 
heavy bombardment aircraft is such as to provide excellent defense against 
enemy fighters. It is not believed that carrier based fighters will be very 
effective against the B-lTD’s at high altitude. 

(4) Reports from abroad indicate that antiaircraft fire will be only partially 

effective and will not prevent the accomplishment of the misi^n. 

(5) The weather of the Hawaiian Islands is probably the best in the world from 
a standpoint of flying conditions and yet a very definite i)ercentage of bomMng 
missions fail because of overcast conditions which obscure the objective. Heavy 
bombardment as such is useless against surface craft when low ceilings 
(2()(>-l,()00 feet) prevail, and it is doubtful if it could be used below 5,000 feet 
without prohibitive losses from antiaircraft fire before reaching the bomb release 
line. Enemy surface craft may be expected to take full advantage of all cloudiness 
conditions and even to wait until such conditions occur before launching an 
attack. At present the Hawaiian Air Force has no wea/pon to effectively combat 
surface craft under such conditions. 

2. The following is submitted as a solution to this problem : 

o. The most effective action against surface craft under jKwr weather condi- 
tions is believed to be a toiDedo attack from low-flying aircraft. This is sub- 
stantiated by results from abroad, i. e., Bismarck sinking, Taranto attack, etc. 
A torpedo plane flying just off the water can operate under a very 

low ceiling and with guaranteed accuracy against all surface craft. The torpedo 
plane should be land-based, of long range, fast and capable of being accuratdy 
navigated. It should operate in conjunction with heavy bombardment. 

3. a. The only type airplane that could be adapted to this purpose at present 
in the Hawaiian Department is the A-20A. It is believed that this adaptation 
can be made and the problem is under consideration and test at present. 

h. It is believed that the medium bombardment airplane of the B-26 type 
will be even more satisfactory because of its longer range. 

c. It is recommended that adaptation of some such airplane be made, preferably 
in such a manner as not to interfere with the normal Dombardment mission. 
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\10Sff\ Mr. Mitchell. Before I forget it, I want as the next ex- 
hibit, No. 14, to introduce a letter from Headquarters, Hawaiian 
Department, Office of the Department Commander, dated 14 April 
1941. Subject : ‘‘Air Defense of Pearl Harbor,” addressed to the Ad- 
jutant General, Washington, D. C., and signed for the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department by Carl Grosse, assistant ad- 
jutant general. It has a notation on it, “Copy to Commandant 14th 
Nayal District.” 

I will not read that letter. It contains reference to several of these 
air defense plans. 

The Chairman. You want that printed in the daily transcript? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, I want to put that in. 

(The letter referred to was marked Exhibit No. 14 and follows 
herewith:) 

[ lOdl'l Hbadquabters Hawaiian Department, 

Office of the Department Commandeb, 

Fort Shafter, T. H., H April 1941. 

In reply refer to: 

AG 381/67a JDP. 

Subject : Air Defense of Pearl Harbor. 

To : The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C, 

1, Reference is invited to secret letter from The Adjutant General to Head- 
quarters Hawaiian Department, above subject, dated 7 February IWl, file AG 
SSI (1-24-41) M. There are enclosed herewith for your information copies of 
the principle directives, orders, and estimates which have been issued, in coop- 
eration with the local naval authorities, to provide for the Joint defense of the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Base and ships of the Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian waters 
against surprise raids or air attacks. 

2. Inclosure 1, Joint letter HHI>-14th ND, dated 14 February 1941, initiated 
the study by Joint committees of Army and Navy officers of the Joint problems 
of the defense which were mentioned in the correspondence between the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, Inclosed in the letter referred to in paragraph 1 above, 
and also included study of additional problems which were raised by Admiral 
Kimmel, commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

11052] 3. Iiiclosure 2, Annex No. VII to the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense 

Plan (HCF-39) is a new Joint agreement with the local naval authorities which 
pertains to Joint security measures. Attention is particularly Invited to Section 
II of this document which relates to Joint air ox)eratlons. This joint agreement 
covers the major points which were studied by the Joint committees organized in 
inclosure 1. Inclosiire A to this Annex No. VII has not yet been completed, 
however tests are now being conducted to determine the most effective means 
of positive identification of friendly aircraft and insure its protection from anti- 
aircraft artillery fire. 

4. Inclosure 3, Joint Estimate Hawaiian Air Force and Patrol Wing TWO 
(Naval Base Defense Air Force) is self explanatory and will serve as the basis 
of Joint air operations orders to be issued in the near fuhire. These Joint orders 
are required since it will be noted that. In the conduct of air operations, aircraft 
of one service passes to the tactical control of the other service. 

5. Inclosure 4, Field Order No. 1 NS (Naval Security) is a new operations 
order for this Department covering the measures w’hich will be taken during 
an alert period and initially upon a sudden raid or air attack. This order has 
been coordinated with comparable security orders of [1055] the Pacific 
Fleet and the Naval Base Defense Force. This order is in addition to and does not 
replace the existing Field Orders No. 1 and No. 1 W which are contained to 
OHD-38. 

For the Commanding General : Carl Grosse, 

Major, A, G. D., 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

Copy to Commandant 14th Naval District. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Is counsel in a position to advise the committee as 
to who will be called next? 
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Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Hull is our first witness on Friday morning. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. In the interrogation of Admiral Kichardson there 
were some facts that he did not know which I would like to have the 
Navy liaison officer attempt to discover for me. Here are the questions 
I am going to ask : 

How many naval planes were attached to the fleet when Admiral 
Kichardson took it over? 

[10541 How many naval planes were attached to the fleet when 
Admiral Kichardson was relieved of his command ? 

How many planes were capable of doing reconnaissance duty during 
that time? 

How many planes were actually on reconnaissance work every day 
after the reconnaissance orders issued by Admiral Kichardson were 
augmented by Admiral Andrews which directed reconnaissance on 
dawn and day patrol 300 miles covering a western semicircle of 180® ? 

That is the information I would like to have. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I ask a question of counsel ? 

In the event Mr. Hull is not able to appear, or for some reason does 
not appear, would you be able to give me who the witness will be 
to substitute for him ? 

Mr. Mitchell. There are a group there : Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. 
Grewj and Mr. Hamilton. Our idea is if Mr. Hull gets tired and has 
to retire in order to return later, we will bring on some of these other 
witnesses and keep going on with the State Department story as rap- 
idly as we can. We had to assure Mr. Hull and his family that the 
committee will not detain him for qu|^ioning more than 45 minutes 
at a time. He tires very rapidly. That upsets our schedule a little. 

[10561 The Chairman. In connection with that, copies of the 
written statement of Mr. Hull have been furnished to au members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

The Ciiairaian. I presume it will be read by the committee before 
Mr. Hull comes on. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

We have given you copies of it in advance so you can study it before- 
hand. 

The Chairman. As to whether the other statement should be read 
by somebody in the meeting, they do concern matters on which the 
committee may want to take action after it has been examined. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferouson. I want to inquire of General Mitchell whether 
or not the committee has received all of the exhibits, or all of the writ- 
ten information in relation to the State Department witnesses? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Gesell will answer that. 

Mr. Gesell. We have received from the State Department all of 
the documents which we intended to introduce in connection with the 
testimony of the State Department witnesses, with the exception of 
one or two documents which are being [ 10&61 cleared with 
other governments, and we expect that ^e clearance will be obtained 
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before we go ahead Friday morning. All of the documents which 
we have obtained have been distributed to each of the members of the 
committee. I think the bulk of them went to the committee about a 
week ago, and we have from time to time, I think, including this morn- 
ing, handed additional documents on the subject to the members of 
the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. So then, at the present moment, we have all of 
the documents that the committee counsel desire to use, except those 
that you must receive clearance on ? As I understand it, you are being 
delayed from getting certain information from the State Department 
because other governments will not clear the committee getting those 
documents. 

Mr. Geseix. There has been no refusal to clear, Senator, by any 
Government. 

Senator FiatGusoN. What is the situation? 

Mr. Geseix. The situation is this: There is an understanding, I 
am informed, which has prevailed between the United States and 
other governments with which we are in friendly relations that they 
will not give publication to notes and documents they received 
from our oflBcials, and we will not give publication to similar material 
we received from the officials for a period of 15 years, unless specific 
authorization [I0S7] is obtained. 

Now, we have not received an^ refusal from any government to 
release the documents which we wish to present to the committee. 

There are one or two situations where we have not yet heard either 
wav, and we expect to hear in those situations before Friday morning. 

[J05S] Senator Ferguson. Then if you get the approval we will 
receive those c^ies of those papers prior to the hearing? 

Mr. Geseix. That is correct. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. It would be difficult to examine witnesses on 
documents, as I said before, unless we get them sometime before the 
witnesses are pot on the witness stand. 

Mr. Gesell. You are quite right. I can assure the Senator in this 
instance the volume of documents to which I refer is extremely small. 
We hope it may be even possible to get them to you tomorrow, if the 
clearance comes through. We will do the best we can on that, of 
course. 

Senator Ferguson. As one of the members of the committee, I think 
I have quite a few questions on the documents that I have not received. 
They are included, I take it, among those that the other governments 
must clear. 

Mr. Geseix. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will have to check the rest to be sure it is what 
you have in mind. They come in pretty fast. We have a system set 
up of taking them and tiding to keep up with them. 

The Chairman. If there is notning further, the committee will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock Friday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, 
November 1945.) 


Part 2 — ^November 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, and December 3 
and 4, 1945 — follows. 
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[1059] ‘ PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


FBLDAY, NOVFMBEB 23, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Ini'estigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committe met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster 
and Ferguson: and representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[1060'\ The Chairman. The committee will please come to order. 

Before Secretary Hull is called, the counsel has some documents, 
I understand, to present for the record. 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. Senator. W e are starting today with 
a series of witnesses from ihe State Department. I thought at the 
outset we should place in the record certain document material which 
can be used in the examination of certain witnesses. Additional docu- 
ments will be provided from time to time, but this is the basis of the 
initial set. 

We have placed comparable sets to those being introduced before 
each member of the committee. 

These are all documents that were put in the hands of the members 
of the committee sometime earlier. We simply arranged them and 
regrouped them in exhibit form, to facilitate the committee’s reading 
the exhibits, but the material contained in these exhibits has been in 
the hands of the members of the committee. 

The first, to be marked as exhibit 15, is a series of three documents 
from Mr. Grew to the Department of State, dated January 27, 
November 3, and November 17, 1941, respectively. 

The first is the dispatch in which Mr. Grew referred to the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, and I want to call the 
committee’s attention to the mimeographed [1061^ sheet in 
that exhibit which shows the transmission of that document to the 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet from the Chief of Naval 
Operations. I would like to offer that as Exhibit 15. 

The Chairman. Do you want that included in the transcript of the 
hearings? 

Mr. Gesell. No, these are merely exhibits, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it may be marked. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 15.”) 

Mr. Gesell. As Exhibit 16, we would like to offer a series of docu- 
ments relating to the joint memorandum of General Marshall and 
Admiral StaA to President Roosevelt under date of November 5, 
1941. The memorandum itself, and certain material explaining the 

> lulic flguTeB in brackets ttaronghont refer to page numbers of the official transcript of 
testimonr. 

79716 — *6— pt. 
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origin of the memorandum and the circumstances have been under dis- 
cussion here and are all included in this exhibit. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 16.”) 

Mr. Gesell. As Exhibit 17, a joint memorandum for the President 
from Admiral Stark and General Marshall dated November 27, 1941, 
entitled “Memorandum for the President.” Subject: “Far Eastern 
Situation.” 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 17.”) 

\^1062'\ Mr. Gesell. As Exhibit 18 a series of approximately 
20 or more documents relating to the so-called modus vivendi. This 
series of documents entitled “Draft Suggestions (November 11, 1941) 
to the Secretary of State” includes various drafts of the modus 
vivendij the note of November 26, as well as communications between 
the United States Government and Government of other countries 
and memoranda prepared by Mr. Hull and others of his conference 
with representatives of foreign governments. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 18.”) 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 19 is a single document which was a proposed 
message to the Congress. This document, as is indicated, was dis- 
cussed with the President by the Secretary of State and no furthw 
action was taken. The memorandum for the President is dated 
November 29, 1941. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that at 
the end of this memorandum there is a proposed message from the 
President to the Emperor of Japan dated November 29, 1941. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 19.”) 

Mr. Gesell. As Exhibit 20 we wish to offer additional communi- 
cations concerning the proposed message from the President to the 
Emperor of Japan. This includes the draft of October 17 
and the message as actually sent by President Boosevelt dated 
December 6, 1941. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 20.”) 

Mr. Gesell. Finally, as exhibit 21, a series of several communi- 
cations, most of which were received in the very last few days before 
the attack, from Ambassador Winant in England, and other sources, 
giving information as to the possible movement of Japanese forces. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 21.”) 

Mr. Gesell. We will have occasion to refer to these exhibits during 
the testimony of the witnesses who are about to come, and of course 
we will have other exhibits to offer. 

I also want to refer briefly to the official publications of the Depart- 
ment of State which have been made available in three volumes to all 
of the members of the committee. These include a substantial number 
of memoranda covering conversations held with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment during the period with which we are concerned. 

"V^ile the committee is no doubt familiar with the volumes, I want 
to call attention to page 806 of volume II, Foreign Relations of the 
United States— Japan, 1931-41. There is set forth on that page, 
as part of the index, and subsequent pages, a very detailed chronological 
presentation of the various [106J^'\ economic measures and 
freezing orders which were entered from time to time beginning as 
early as the moral embargoes in 1938 and 1939, and continuing do'vra 
to the E.xecutive order freezing the Japanese and Chinese assets in 
the United States on July 26, 1941. 

All those basic orders and other material relating to them are con- 
tained in these official documents. I think the members of this com- 
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mittee will find the chronological presentation helpful in finding the 
specific dates and other information that may be pertinent. 

Mr. Murphy. What page is that? 

Mr. Geseu^. Page 806. It starts in the index of volume II, Con^ 
gressman Murphy. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Gesell. Those have all been received, have they, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The Chairman. Yes, these exhibits to which you referred will be 
marked as you have indicated, and will be available, and have already 
been available to the Chairman and members of the committee. 

Mr. Gesell. We would now like to call Mr. Hull as a witness. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, will you be sworn ? 


[ 1065 ^ TESTIHOHY OF COKDELL HULL, FORMER SECRETARY 

OF STATE 1 

The Chairman. The counsel and the committee have discussed, Mr, 
Secretary, if you will permit me to make a brief observation here, 
the question of whether your statement, which has been submitted 
to the committee and which aU members are presumed to have read, 
and have also been mven to the press two or three days ago, should 
be read now, or whether it should be printed as a part of the hearing, 
and based upon it the committee then proceed to examine you with 
reference to its contents, or any other matter that they might wish 
to inquire of you about. 

The committee cannot expect you to read this document itself 
because of its length and the condition of your health. I think it is 
a matter for the committee to decide, whether they wish it read by 
someone or whether they prefer that it be printed at this point as a 
part of the hearing, and then the co.mmittw inquire with reference 
to it. 

Does counsel have any suggestion in regard to this matter? 

Mr. Gesell. Our suggestion, Mr. Chairman, would be that the 
statement be inserted in 3ie transcript as if read, and that we proceed, 
in the time we have, with an examination of Mr. Hull. We discussed 
that with Mr. Hull, and I think that was the procedure we had all 
anticipated would be followed. 

[^ 1066 ^ The statement was made available to the members of 
the committee and they have had it in advance more than is usually 
the practice to be certain that everybody had an opportunity to study 
it thoroughly. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I might first ask you what your 
wishes are, if you have any preference in regard to it. 

Mr. Hull. Naturally I will defer to the desire of the committee, 
I had wondered whether, in view of the early release of the statement 
both to the committee and the press, whether the committee would 
decide to have it read at this time, assuming that the committee has 
read it. Naturally, if the members of the committee have been too busy 
to read it we could read it now. I defer to the wishes of the committee. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

I wUl just go down the line and ask the committee what its wishes 
are about it. 

Senator Gboroe. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement ought to be 
inserted in the record as if read. I see no reason why it should be 
again read, unless the members of the committee have not had an 
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opportunity to read it. We have had it a suflScient length of tim& 
I have read the statement in its entirety and reread a great part of it 
a second time yesterday. So far as I am concerned I think it would 
be wise to put it into the record. And the Secretary will, of course, 
refer to it, and perhaps read portions of it in answer 

to questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I concur in the views expressed 
by Senator George and the request made by counsel. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. I concur in the statement made by the able Senator 
from Georgia. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I concur m Senator George’s statement. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I have had the statement and I 
have read it. I have been deeply impressed. I feet that in deference 
to the Secretary, Mr. Hull, this carefully considered statement of his, 
which, as I understand, has been prepared under his direction and 
represents a very careful and well considered presentation of the 
events leading up to this affair, certainly it deserves the consideration 
which it would receive by being read. 

It is quite true that the members of the committee have had the 
statement. I have read it two or three times. I am perfectly ready 
to go ahead, but I think the committee as well as everybody else can 
prefit by having it read. 

While perhaps it may seem that this is an extra judicial observation, 
and we are not primarily concerned with the audience [loss'] 
immediately gathered here, we a're speaking to an audience of 120 
million Americans that are concerned, and I think we realize very 
well, under modern conditions, that if we proceed immediately witn 
whatever examination is to follow, that that will immediately pre- 
empt the statement, to the exclusion of Mr. Hull’s statement, and 
I therefore believe that Mr. Hull’s statement, which I assume would 
take the better part of the morning to read, should be read here at 
this time. 

It is so important that it certainly deserves that amount of consid- 
eration by this committee. We could permit Mr. Hull to return at 2 
o’clock and then take up i^hatever questions may be directed to him. 
And perhaps have it read by Mr. Gesell, who is very competent, cer- 
tainly, in this field. 

I feel quite strongly that the public interest would be served by 
having it read. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I have given a great deal of time and 
consideration to this statement. As far as I am concerned I am pre- 
pared to proceed without haying it read. I concur in the statement 
of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, while I have spent a consid- 
erable time upon the statement I was compelled to do so at intervals 
and not to read it all at one time. I think that [1069] it 
would be well for the committee to hear the entire statement, as a 
whole, read before the committee, but I have no desire whatever that 
the Secretary remain here during that reading. I feel that he should 
not unless he so desires. 
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The Chairbian. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I would not insist upon 
the Secretary himself reading the document, but, as it appears to me. 
Secretary Hull was one of the great actors in one of the greatest 
periods of our American history, and to take his carefully prepared 
statement and merely insert it in the record doesn’t strike me as giving 
proper consideration to the statement of one who played so import- 
ant a part in the development of the world situation. 

I think it ought to be read in order that those of us who have already 
read his statement may have the essential points properly emphasized 
in our memory in this important day’s proceeding. I would like to 
have it read. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I agree with my colleague Mr. Gearhart. 

The Chairman. Well, the Cliair has not expressed his view but in 
order that there be no partisan division in the committee the Chair 
will vote with the minority that the document be read at this time, 
and if agreeable, Mr. Gesell, who is competent in such matters, will 
proceed to read it. 

\^l(y7U\ Mr. Secretary, if you do not wish to remain here while 
the document is being read you may retire and come back at 2 o’clock; 
just as you wish. 

Mr. HtjlIj. Well, I would be disposed to retire unless my absence 
should be construed as a lack of interest by any of my friends who 
want it read. 

Senator Brewster. No. 

The Chairman. The Chair will assure the Secretary that, in view 
of his health, that his retirement while this document is being read, 
and about which no questions would be asked of the Secretary if he 
were sitting here while it was being read, his retirement at this time 
will not be interpreted as any lack of interest in the document on 
which he has spent, no doubt, weeks in preparation. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hull. Then I will be expected to be here at 2 o’clock? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Brbwrter. Mr. Chairman, I think if it would simply appear 
that the Secretary has incorporated in the record that this is his con- 
sidered stdtement, very carefully prepared, of the background of all 
these events, that it does represent his considered conclusions and con- 
tribution, so that we will not understand that it is an incidental or 
minor document, it would be well. 

Mr. Hull. I think everyone understands that we took the unusual 
step immediately or soon after Pearl Harbor to publish, first in one 
volume and then in two, containing some 1,800 to 2,000 pages, virtually 
every conversation and its record that took place between the 
Japanese and myself and the President. When this hearing was 
projected I undertook to prepare a statement, with the cooperation 
of the experts who understood the nature and location of all relevant 
documents, undertook to prepare a statement, which is now before 
you. 

So far as I have observed, I consider it accurate and I' would not 
under any circumstances want anyone to have any doubt about my 
standing for that statement. 

The Chairman. That is sufficient to identify it as a statement 
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The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I ask the unanimous consent 
then that Mr. Hull have the permission and consent of the committee 
to retire during the reading of the statement and to return for an 
appearance before the committee at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

The Chairman. Without objection that consent is given by the 
committee. 

Secretary Hull, you may sit here as long as you wish and [ 107 ^^ 
retire when you wish. We will expect you back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Hull. I may return shortly or I may not. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, Mr. Gesell. 

Mr. Gesell. I will commence the reading of this statement and 
if I find that my voice gets tired I would appreciate permission of the 
committee to ask one or two of the men from the State Department 
here to spell me a bit on the reading. 

The Chairman. That is agreeable. The Chair will help you out if 
necessary. 

Those who desire to retire will do so as rapidly and in as good order 
as possible. 

The committee will come to order. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gesell. I will not commence reading with the table of contents 
but start at page 2. 

(The table of contents referred to follows:) 

TABLE OF CONTENTS P,„ 


I. Background of 1941 Conyersationa 1076 

A. Japan’s Record of Aggression 1076 

B. Japan’s Record of Duplicity 1061 

C. Divergence Between Japanese and American Policies 1084 

D. Situation in Europe 1093 

E. Situation in the United States 1095 

F. Decision to Enter into Conversations with the Japanese 1100 

II. Conversations and Developments Prior to July 1941 1103 

III. Japan’s Warlords Disclose Their Intention of Further Aggression 1109 

IV. Japanese Proposal for Roosevelt-Konoe Meeting 1116 

V. Tojo Cabinet and Continuations of Conversations .1127 

VI. Japanese Ultimatum of November 20 and Our Reply — 1136 

VII. The Last Phase 1158 


[lOH] Annex A Record of the Secretary of State’s Conference, Consulta- 
tons and Telephone Conversations (as entered in engagement books) with 
Representatives of the War and Navy Departments, November 20 to Decern* 
ber 7, 1941 

Annex B Record of the Secretary of State’s Conversations in the State Depart- 
ment with Representatives of the War and Navy Departments, October, 1940- 
December 7, 1941 

Annex C Arrangements for Contacts Between the Department of State and 
War and Navy Departments in 1940 and 1941 

Mr. Gesell. (reading) : 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, was 
preceded by months of conversations between the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Japan. The initiative in 
this matter came from Japan which, by the beginning of 1941, after 
nearly a decade of relentless pursuit of a policy of aggression and 
conquest, had apparently reached a stage in the development of 
that policy at which she felt the need for a showdown with the United 
States. 

A comprehensive documentary history of these conversations, as 
well as of the whole course of our relations with Japan during the 
fateful decade from 1931 to 1941, which began and ended with acts 
of aggression committed bv Japan, was prepared and published bv 
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It comprises well over 2,000 pages and is contained in the volume 
entitled Peace and War, United States Foreign Policj^, 1931-1941, 
and much more fully in the two volumes entitled Foreign Relations 
of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941. It is, I believe, the most 
complete account of a diplomatic record every published so soon 
after the events to which it relates. 

I commend these volumes to the attention of the committee. In the 
present statement I shall attempt to supplement this documentary 
history with such additional [ 1076 '\ material as might be of in- 
terest to the committee and with a personal analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the events which led up to the treacherous attack launched by 
the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. While the story I am about to tell 
relates primarily to the year 1941, it is necessary also to deal, to some 
extent, with the. developments of the preceding decades in order to lay 
bare the roots of the events which immediately anteceded the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

I. Background of 1941 Conversations 


The Japanese proposal for conversations was directed toward the 
conclusion of an agreement between Japan and the United States 
relating to the Far East. It was made early in 1941. Before accept- 
ing or rejecting this proposal, the President and I gave the subject 
thorough consideration against the background of such factors as 
Japan’s record of international aggression, her record of duplicity in 
international dealings, the sharp divergence between the policies tra- 
ditionally and currently pursued by Japan and by the United States, 
and the current situation in the Far East, in Europe, and in the 
United States. 

A. japan’s record of aggression 


The President and I had to bear in mind and to take into account 
Japan’s past record of aggression and the trend of contemporary 
developments in the Far East 

Almost from the outset of J apan’s emergence as a modem \_ 1077 '\^ 
state she had been pursuing a policy of military aggrandizement. For 
the most part, expect during certain brief periods when forces of 
moderation appeared to be in the ascendancy, the intervals between 
one aggressive step and the next were but periods of consolidation. 

In 1895, followmg Japan’s successful war against China, Japan 
annexed Formosa and tried unsuccessfully to establish a foothold in 
Manchuria. 

In 1905, after the Russo-Japanese war, Japan established herself 
securely in Manchuria by acquiring a lease of the Kwantung territory 
and ownership of the South Manchuria Railway. At that time Japan 
also acquired southern Sakhalin. 

In 1910 Japan annexed Korea after years of encroachment by pres- 
sure and intrigue. 

In 1915 Japan took advantage of the preoccupation of her European 
allies with tlie war against Germany to present to China the notorious 
Twenty -one Demandk 

At the end of the first world war Japan participated in the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-22 and became a party to the treaties con- 
cluded there. Among those treaties was the Nine Power Treaty 
relating to principles and policies concerning China. That treaty 
Anvisaffod the creation of conditions desicmed to provide the fullest 
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tain for her [KHS] self an effective and stable government. 
Japan pled^d herself to the policies of self-restraint toward China 
which tlie Nine Power Treaty rested. 

In 1928, however, following the advent of the cabinet of General 
Tanaka in 1927, Japan adopted a so-called “positive” policy toward 
China under which it manifested an increasing disposition to intervene 
in China’s internal affairs. 

In 1931 Japan invaded Manchuria and subsequently established 
there a puppet regime under the name of “Manchukuo.” By that 
action, which was a flagrant violation of the Nine Power Treaty, Jsipan 
broke completely away from the policy of cooperation agreed upon 
in the Washington Conference treaties. 

I recalled how early in 1934 I welcomed an approach by the 
Japanese Government in the fonn of a note (February 21, 1934) by Mr. 
Hirota, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which he stated 
that he firmly believed that no question existed between the United 
States and Japan “that is fundamentally incapable of amicable solu- 
tion.” In my reply (March 3, 1934) I concurred in that view and 
emphasized our Government’s belief in adjustments of questions by 
pacific processes. 

Only a short time after that exchange of notes, however, Japan again 
unmasked the basic purpose of aggression consistently adhered to by 
powerful policy-making elements in Japan. \_1079'\ On April 
1934, the Japanese Foreign Office spokesman gave out a truculent 
official statement known as the “hands off China” statement. In that 
statement Japan made clear a purpose to compel China to follow' 
Japan’s dictate and to permit other countries to have relations with 
China only as Japan allowed. 

On December 29, 1934, Japan gave formal notice of its intention to 
withdraw at the end of 1936 from the Naval Limitation Treaty signed 
at Washington on February 6, 1922. That notice was another clear 
and significant move in the direction of a course of conquest. Follow- 
ing the giving of that notice, Japan proceeded energically to increase 
her armaments, preparatory to launching her invasion of China. 

About that time Japan entered into conversations with Nazi Ger- 
many which resulted in the conclusion by the two countries, on 
November 2.5, 1936, of the Anti-Comintem Pact. In 1937 Italy ad- 
hered. While the fact was ostensibly for self-protection against 
communism, actually it was a preparatory move for subsequent meas- 
ures of forceful expansion by the bandit nations — ^the first step in 
the creation of the so-called “Axis.” 

In July 1937, Japan deliberately took advantage of a minor incident 
between Chinese and Japanese forces at a point near Peiping and be^n 
flagrantly to invade China on a huge scale. She poured into China 
immense armies which spread [1080] fan-like over great areas, 
including industrial and other key centers. These armies raped, 
robbed, murdered, and committed all kinds of lawless acts. Par- 
ticularly barbarous were the outrages in Nanking following occupa- 
tion of that city by Japanese military on December 13, 1937. 

On December 12, 1937, Japanese aircraft bombed and sank the 
U. S. S. Panay in the Yan^ze River. 

To gain public support in Japan for its program of military ex- 
pansion, slogans were used such as “The New Order in Greater E&st 
Asia” and “The East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” The United 
States and other countries were charged with attemntinir to choke 
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In August and September 1940 Japan with German assistance ex- 
torted an agreement from Vichy France under which Japanese troops 
moved into northern Indo-china. 

In September 1940 Japan entered into the Tripaitite Pact with 
Germany and Italy. That alliance was aimed directly at the United 
States. It was designed to discourage the United States from taking 
adequate measures of self-defense until both Japan and Germany had 
completed their programs of conquest in Asia and Europe, when 
th^ could turn on the United States then standing alone. 

On October 4, 1940, Premier Konoe was quoted by the press in a 
statement on the Tripartite Pact as having said in part : 

If the United States refuses to understand the real Intentions of 
Japan, Germany and Italy and continues persistentiy its challenging attitude and 
acts • • • those powers will be forced to go to war. Japan is now endeavoring 
to adjust Russo-Japanese political and economic reiatious and wili make every 
effort to reduce friction between Japan and Russia. Japan is now engaged In 
diplomatic maneuvers to induce Russia, Britain and the United States to sus- 
pend their operations In assisting the Chiang regime. 

B. Japan’s record op DUPmciTr 

The President and I also gave thought to the fact that Japan had 
a long record of duplicity in international dealings. This duplicity 
was due largly to the fact that the Japanese military were a law unto 
themselves and consistently overrode commitments which civilian 
Japanese had given. 

In 1904, Japan guaranteed Korea’s independence and territorial 
integrity. In 1910, Japan annexed Korea. 

In 1908, Japan pledged with the United States to support the 
independence and integrity of China and the principle of equal op- 
portunity there. In 1915, Japan presented to China the notorious 
Hwenty-one demands.” 

In 1918, Japan entered into an interallied arrangement whereby 
forces, not exceeding above 7,000 by any 1 power, [ 1082 ^ were 
to be sent to Siberia to guard military stores which might be sub-^ 
sequently needed by Bussian forces, to help the Russians in the or- 

S anization of their own self-defense, and to aid the evacuating Czecho- 
ovakian forces in Siberia. The Japanese military saw in this enter- 
prise an opportunity, in which they were eventually unsuccessful, to 
annex eastern Siberia and sent more than 70,000 troops. 

In the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, Japan agreed to respect China’s 
sovereignty, indlapendence, and territorial and administrative integ- 
rity. Japan also agreed to use its influence to establish the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity there. Japan’s whole course in China 
since 1931 of military occupation and economic domination was in 
violation of those pledges. 

On November 21, 1932, Mr. Matsuoka, then Japanese delegate to 
the League of Nations, said : “We want no more territory.” By the 
end of 1932 Japanese forces had occupied the whole of Manchuria 
and in subsequent years they moved southward and westward occupy- 
ing a vast area of China. 

On July 27, 1937, Prince Konoe, then Japanese Premier, said : “In 
sending troops to North China, of course, the Government has no 
other purpose, as was explained in its recent statement, than to pre- 
serve the peace of East Asia.” In order to “preserve the peace of 
East Asia,” Japanese forces for 4 years had carried warfare and 
suffering over the greater part of China. 
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[loss'] On October 28, 1937, the Japanese Foreign Of&ce sai<L 
“Japan never looks upon the Chinese people as an enemy * * */ 
J apan showed its friendly feeling for China by bombing Chin^ civ- 
ilian populations, by burning Cmnese cities, by making millions of 
Chinese homeless and destitude, by mistreating and killmg civilians, 
and by acts of horror and cruelty. 

On April 15, 1940, Mr. Arita, then Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, said the “Japanese Government cannot but be deeply con- 
cerned over any development * • * that may affect the status 

quo of the Netherlands East Indies.” Following the occupation of 
the Netherlands by Germany that spring, Japan sent a commercial 
commission to the Indies which asked concessions so far reaching that, 
if granted, they would have reduced the Indies practically to a Jap- 
anese colony. 

After the outbreak of Japan’s undeclared war against China in 
July 1937, Japanese civilian leaders time and again gave assurances 
that American rights would be respected. Time and again the Jap- 
anese military acted in violation of those assurances: To illustrate: 

On July 30, 1941, Japanese planes bombed the U. S. S. Tutuiln at 
Chungking and struck within 400 yards of the American Embassy 
there. 

On July 31, 1941, Japan assured our Government that Japan 
would discontinue bombing the city 'area of Chungking. [108^'] 
On August 11, only 11 days later, the American Embassy at Chung- 
king reported that during the preceding 4 days Chunglnng had re- 
ceived unusually heavy and prolonged Japanese air raids. 

Time and again the Japanese gave assurances that American lives 
and property in China would be respected. Yet there were reported 
in steadily mounting numbers cases of bombing of American property 
with consequent loss or endangering of American lives. 

Time and again the Japanese gave assurances that American treaty 
rights in China would be respected. Unnumbered measures infring- 
ing those rights were put into effect in Japanese occupied areas. 
Trade monopolies were set up, discriminatory taxes were imposed, 
American properties were occupied, and so on. In addition, American 
nationals were assaulted, arbitrarily detained, and subjected to 
indignities. 

C. DIVERGENCE BETWEEN JAPANESE AND AMERICAN POIJCIES 

The President and I had verv much in mind the fact that the 
United States and Japan had widely different concepts and policies. 
We went over the successive steps our Government had taken to 
influence Japan to adopt peaceful policies. 

We recalled that Japan’s action in 1931 in embarking on a course 
of aggression and expansion by force and of disregard of treaties 
had ushered in an ever widening conflict between forces of aggres- 
sion and those desirous of maintaining peace. [1086] Our Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to Japan’s course in Manchuria was set forth in 
a communication addressed by the then Secretary of State, Mrl Stim- 
son, to the Japanese Government on January 7, i932, and in a forther 
communication of February 25, 1933, to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations. 
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On January 17, 1933, the President-elect, Mr. Roosevelt, made 
clear his support of the principle of sanctity of international treaties 
by writing out, in reply to a question, a statement as follows : 

I am • • • wholly willing to make it clear that American foreign policies 
most uphold the sanctity of international treaties. That is the cornerstone on 
which all relations between nations must rest. 

In his first inaugural address, on March 4, 1933, President Roosevelt 
said that in the field of world policy he would dedicate this Nation 
to the policy of the good neighbor — ^“the neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others — 
the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of 
his agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 

Thus in 1931-33, when Japan was carrying forward its program of 
aggression, the American Government was moving steadily ahead in 
advocacy of world support of sanctity [ 1086 '\ of treaties and 
peaceful processes. 

On May 16, 1934, I had a general conversation with Japanese 
Ambassador Saito, one of many conversations in which I endeavored 
to fconvince the Japanese that their best interests lay in following 
policies of peace. 

Three days later I talked again with the Japanese Ambassador. 
During the conversation the Ambassador repeated the formula which 
his Government had been putting forward publicly for some weeks to 
the effect that Japan had a superior and special function in connection 
with the preservation of peace in Eastern Asia. I brought to the 
Japanese Ambassador’s attention the clear implications contained in 
the Japanese formula of the intention on the part of Japan to exer- 
cise an overlordship over neighboring nations and territories. 

On June 12, 1936, in a conversation with the Japanese Ambassador 
to Great Britain, I told the Ambassador that the impression of the 
American people was that Japan sought economic domination first 
of eastern Asia and then of other areas such as it might feelect, and 
that this would ultimately mean political as well as military domina- 
tion. I urged upon the Ambassador the benefit to Japan from its 
associating itself in a peaceful and constructive program. 

Despite all our pleas and efforts, Japan in July 1937 proceeded to 
invade China. Therefore, on July 16 the [ 1087 ^ Government 
of the United States issued a statement of fundamental principles of 
international policy which was directed at rallying all countries to the 
support of peaceful processes. 

In a further statement of August 23, 1937, 1 applied the principles 
of the July 16 statement expressly to the situation in China. I stated 
that the issues in that situation of concern to the United States went 
far beyond the immediate question of the protection of American 
nationals and American interests. Serious hostilities in any part of 
the w'orld were of concern to all nations. Accordingly, I urged on 
both the Chinese and Japanese Governments that they refrain from 
hostilities. 

On October 6j 1937, the American Government stated that the 
action of Japan in China was inconsistent with the principles which 
should govern relationships between nations and was contrary to the 

f revisions of the Nine Power Treaty and of the Briand-Kellogg 
*act. 
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In November 1937 the United States participated with 18 other 
nations in a conference held at Brussels to “study peaceable means of 
hastening the end of the regrettable conflict which prevails” in the 
Far East. The conference was held in accordance with a provision 
of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922. The repeated refusals of the J^a- 
nese OIOSS'] Government to participate in the conference eflrec- 
tively prevented efforts to bring about an end to the conflict by media- 
tion and conciliation. On November 24 the conference suspended ita 
sittings. 

In the fall of 1937 our Government was confronted with the deci- 
sion whether to apply the Neutrality Act to the hostilities between 
China and Japan. It was clear that the arms embargo authorized 
by the act would hurt China and help Japan, since China needed to 
import arms and Japan manufactured a large supply. The President 
used the discretion provided by law and refrained from putting the 
act into operation. 

On July 26, 1939, our Government notified the Japanese Govern- 
ment of its desire to terminate the Treaty of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of 1911. It was felt that this treaty was not affording adequate 
protection to American commerce either in Japan or in Japanese 
occupied portions of China, while at the same time the operation of 
the most-iavored-nation clause of the treaty was a bar to the adoption 
of retaliatory measures against Japanese commerce. The treaty 
therefore terminated on January 26, 1940, and the legal obstacle to 
our placing restrictions upon trade with Japan was thus removed. 

Beginning in 1938 our Gevernment placed in effect so-called “moral 
embargoes” which were adopted on the basis of humanitarian consid- 
erations. Following the passage of the [7<95P] Act of July 2, 
1940, restrictions were imposed in the interests of national defense on 
an ever-increasing list of exports of strategic materials. These meas- 
ures were intended also as deterrents and expressions of our opposition 
to Japan’s course of aggression. 

On April 15, 1940, the Japanese Foreign Minister issued a state- 
ment di.sclosing an underlying purpose to extend Japanese control to 
the South Seas regions, especially the Netherlands East Indies. On 
April 17 I took cognizance of that statement. I pointed out the im- 
portance of the Netherlands Indies in international relationships. I 
said that intervention in the domestic affairs of the Netherlands Indies 
or any alteration of their status quo by other than peaceful processes 
would be prejudicial to the cause of stability, peace, and security, not 
only in the region of the Netherlands Indies but in the entire Pacific 
area. I urged that peaceful principles be applied not only in every 
part of the Pacific area but in every part of the world. 

Throughout this period the United States increasingly followed a 
policy of extending all feasible assistance and encouragement to China. 
This took several different forms, including diplomatic actions in 
protest of Japan’s aggression against China and of Japan’s violation 
of American rights. Loans and credits aggregating some 200 million 
dollars were extended in order to bolster China’s [1090^ eco- 
nomic structure and to facilitate the acquisition by China of supplies. 
And later lend-lease and other military supplies were sent to be used 
in China's resistance against Japan. 

During the winter of 1940 and the spring of 1941 I had clearly in 
mind — and I was explaining to members of Congress and other 
Americans with whom I came in contact — that it was apparent that 
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the Japanese military leaders were starting on a mission of conjjuest 
of the entire Pacific area west of a few hundred miles of Hawaii and 
extending to the South Seas and to India. The Japanese were out 
with force in collaboration with Hitler to establish a new world order, 
and they thought they had the power to compel all peaceful nations 
to come in under that new order in the half of the world they had 
arrogated to themselves. 

I was saying to those Americans that beginning in 1933 I had com- 
menced a systematic and consistently earnest effort to work out our 
relations with Japan. I had been trymg to see whether it was humanly 
possible to find any new way to approach the Japanese and prevail 
on them to abandon this movement of conquest. We had been urging 
the Japanese to consider their own future from the standpoint of 

E olitical, economic, and social aspects. The people of China were 
ving on a very low standard. Japan, if it should conquer China, 
would keep China bled white and would not have the [ 1091 ^ 
capital to aid in restoring purchasing power and social welfare. It 
meant everything for the development of that half of the world’s 
population to use the capital of all nations, such as the United States 
and other countries, in helping China, for example, to develop internal 
improvements and increase its purchasing po^ver. We had reminded 
the Japanese of our traditional friendship and our mutually profit- 
able relations. 

During these years we had kept before the Japanese all these doc- 
trines and principles in the most tactful and earnest manner possible, 
and at aU times we had been careful not to make threats. I said that 
I had always felt that if a government makes a threat it ought to be 
ready to back it up. We had been forthright but we had been as tactful 
as possible. 

I was pointing out in these conversations that if we had not, by pre- 
viously modifying our Neutrality Act, been in a position to send 
military aid to Great Britain in the early summer of 1940 there might 
well have been a different story. Our aid assisted Britain to hold back 
the invaders for 7 months, while we had that 7 months in which to arm, 
and everybody knew that no country ever needed time in which to 
arm more than we did in the face of the world situation. 

With reference to charges which at times were made that the 
Government did not reveal everything to the public, I [ 1092 '\ 
pointed out that a Government could not come out every morning 
before breakfast and give a blueprint of its plans and purposes in 
times of extreme crisis. If we should announce one day that we were 
not particularly assertive of any rights or interest in other parts of 
the world, almost overnight we would see the aggressor nations move 
into those parts. I said fhat for a while after I went to the State 
Department I thought that when I was talking to representatives of 
the aggressor nations they were gazing up in the air, but I soon dis- 
covered that they were looking over my shoulder at our Navy and our 
defensive preparations— that was all that meant anything to rulers 
bent on violence. 

The President had an eye to the situation in the Far East when 
on January 6, 1941, in his address to Congress he declared that “at no 
previous time has American security been as seriously thi'eatened 
from without as it is today.” The President said that the whole 
pattern of democratic life had been blotted out in an appalling num- 
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ber of independent nations and that the assailants were still on the 
march threatening other nations, great and small. The President 
defined our national policy as follows : 

We were committed to an all-inclusive national defense. We were 
committed to full support of resolute peoples everywhere who were 
resisting aggression and were thereby keeping war away from our 
hemisphere. 

[J09S] We were committed to the proposition that principles of 
morality and considerations for our own security would “never permit 
us to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors.” 

On January 15, 1941, in a statement in support of the Lend-Lease 
Act before the Committee on Foreign Affairs m the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I said : 

It has been clear throughout that Japan has been actuated from the start 
by broad and ambitious plans for establishing herself in a dominant position 
in the entire region of the Western Pacllic. Her leaders have openly declared 
their determination to achieve and maintain that position by force of arms 
and thus to make themselves master of an area containing almost one-half of 
the entire population of the world. As a consequence, they would have arbitrary 
control of the sea and trade routes in that region. 

I pointed out that mankind was face to face with an organized, ruth- 
less, and implacable movement of steadily expanding conquest, and 
that control of the high seas by law-abiding nations “is the key to the 
security of the Western Hemisphere.” 

D. SITUATION IN EUROPE 

The President and I had to consider also the effect which would 
be produced on the European war situation if by anv '[109^ 
chance we should be successful in stabilizing the situStion in the 
Pacific area. We knew that as the forces of aggression gathered 
strength in Europe and overran one unprepared victim after another, 
Japan’s appetite to add to her empire by seizing rich territories 
increased, 

The record in Europe was an awful one. 

In 1933 Hitler had come into power in Germany. From that time 
the menace to peace from Japan in the Pacific and from Germany in 
Europe had developed concurrently. 

On October 14, 1933, Gtermany withdrew from the Disarmament 
Oonference and also gave notice of withdrawal from the League of 
Nations. 

On October 3, 1935, Italian armed forces invaded Ethiopa. 

In March 1936 Hitler in flagrant violation of the Locarno Pact 
proceeded to occupy and fortity the demilitarized Rhineland. 

In July 1936 peace in Europe was dislocated further by the out- 
break of civil war in Spain. 

On March 11, 1938, Hitler sent his armed forces into Austria, and 
on March 13 proclaimed the union of Germany and Austria. 

In September 1938, at Munich^ Hitler and Mussolini forced a set- 
tlement by which Germany acquired the Sudetenland. 

On March 14, 1939, Hitler, in violation of pledges given in the 
Munich settlement, invaded and occupied \_109o\ Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In September 1939 war broke out in Europe. Continued Axis 
aggression which had been proceeding step by step for several years 
thus sent the European continent into conflagration. 
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This weakened the milita^ position of all countries, including the 
United States, opposed to tfapanese banditry in the Pacific. 

In the early summer of 1940 France’s effective resistance collapsed. 
Britain was virtually under siege. Grermany’s vast and powerful 
military machine remained intact. 

Nazi submarines and long-range bombers were taking a heavy toll 
of ships and materials in the North Atlantic. Shipping was inade- 
quate. The countries resisting aggression desperately needed supplies 
to increase their defenses. 

It was clear that any aggravation of the situation in the Far East 
would have a serious effect on the already dangerous situation in 
Europe, while conversely, an easement of the Far Eastern tension 
would aid enormously the struggle against the Nazis in Europe. 

E. SmJATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Finally the President and I, in considering the suggestion regard- 
ing negotiations with Japan, had to take into account the situation 
in the United States, especially as it affected foreign policy. A review 
of this situation is [ 1096 ] presented not in a spirit of criti- 
cism, but merely to remind ourselves of the inner turmoil through 
which the whole Nation was then passing. 

In the years following 1931 the United States, like most of the 
world, was in the throes of a severe economic crisis. Many of our 
people had a profound sense of disillusionment over our participation 
in World War I. The Nation was much more intent on internal 
affairs than on potential threats thousands of miles away. 

In the spring of 1933 the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
rejected a proposal, supported by the administration, which would 
have authorized cooperation by the United States in an arms embargo 
against an aggressor nation. 

In January 1935 the President sent a message to the Senate, re- 
questing the advice and consent of the Senate to United States mem- 
TCrship in the World Court. He pointed out that Republican and 
Democratic administrations alike had advocated a court of justice to 
which nations might voluntarily bring their disputes for judicial 
decision. The President declared that the United States had an op- 
portunity “once more to throw its weight into the scale in favor of 
peace” at a time when “every act is of moment to the future of world 
peace.” The measure, nevertheless, failed of passage. 

[ 1097 ] In August 1935 in the shadow of a new European war. 
Congress passed a joint resolution known as the Neutrality Act pro- 
viding that upon the outbreak or during the progress of war between 
or among two or more foreign states “the President shall proclaim 
such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export arms, ammu- 
nition, or implements of war” from the United States to any belligerent 
country. In signing the joint resolution the President said he had 
done so “because it was intended as an expression of the fixed desire of 
the Government and the people of the United States to avoid any 
action which might involve us in war.” But the President said, witn 
emphasis, that the “inflexible” arms-embargo provisions “might drag 
us into war instead of keeping us out.” A few months later I urged, 
in reference to the application of the Neutrality Act, the wisdom of 
leaving discretion to the Executive. 
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In January 1936 a “neutrality” bill containing a provision for re- 
stricting the export to belligerents of abnormal quantities of war ma- 
terials was introduced in Congress at my request. Although extended 
hearings were held in which I and others urged the adoption of the 
measure, isolationist sentiment was so strong that it failed of passage. 

During this period our Nation still showed signs of deep suspicion 
of and hostility toward any line of policy which appeared to extend 
our commitments abroad. 

These signs were interpreted by the aggressor nations as [ 1098 '\ 
meaning that the United States would not oppose effectively their 
policies of conquest. 

A few examples of this public state of mind may be cited. 

Early in 1938 a relatively modest naval expansion program received 
a great deal of criticism and suspicion as to the use to which the 
program would be put. So strong was this feeling that I made a 
public reply on February 10, 1938, to a letter from a member of 
Congress in which I gave reassurances that the proposed program did 
not contemplate the use of any of the units in cooperation with any 
other nation in any part of the world. I also stated that it was the 
desire of our Government that the United States not be drawn into or 
forced into war. I warned, however, that if every peaceful nation 
insisted on a policy of aloofness, the result would be to encourage 
nations inclined to play lawless roles. 

It was during this same period that the movement for a popular 
referendum as a prerequisite for a declaration of war was at its 
height. Such a proposal was rejected by the House of Representa- 
tives by a very narrow vote (JaTiuary 10, 1938, by a vote of 209-188). 

Fortune published in April 1938 a poll which showed that 54 percent 
of those polled thought that we should withdraw entirely from China, 
and only 30 percent thought we should take steps to make the Japanese 
respect our rights. 

[ 1099 '\ In the summer of 1939 an effort led by the President and 
myself to secure a revision of the neutrality legislation, which would 
have strengthened the hands of the western democracies against Hitler, 
was violently opposed and blocked on the wholly mistaken theory that 
no war was likely to occur and, if it did occur, no attack against us 
was likely. 

Following the outbreak of war in Europe in September 1939 our 
Nation began gradually to awaken to the awful peril of two aggressors 
on the rampage, one on our left hand, and the other on our right. 

Congress speedily enacted revision of the Neutrality Act. 

Wlien the Nazis crushed France in June 1940 and Japan began to 
show strong interest in French, Dutch, and other territories in the 
Far East, we accelerated our rearmament program and adopted the 
Selective Service Act. 

But most of those measures were attended by strenuous public debate 
and dissension. Many well-meaning people of all political faiths were 
confused as to what our course should be in a world apparently falling 
apart. A considerable number of our people were still clinging to the 
fundamental belief that no serious 'danger from foreign wars did or 
could threaten this country, and that about all the Nation had to do 
to keep out of war was to stay at home and mind its own business. 
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During this period of internal debate, while the Nation [ 1100 '[ 
was gradually moving toward awareness of the menace from abroad,, 
there was forced into the Selective Service Act inclusion of a provision 
that our new citizen army could not be used outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere except in our own possessions. In August 1941, only by the 
narrow margin of a House vote of 203 to 202, did Congress extend the 
service of men inducted under the act, after the measure had been 
urged in the strongest terms by the President, myself and other mem- 
bers of the Administration. 

Throughout the.se years the President and I repeatedly called atten- 
tion in public addresses to the darkening clouds of war in the east 
and west and to their menace to ourselves. We attempted to explain 
the basic problems confronting us, and at the same time we tried to 
avoid playing into the hands of the aggressoi's or causing irritations 
that would slam the door. The text of the more important public 
statements made by the President and by me is given in Peace aaid 
War. 

# 

P. DECISION TO ENTER INTO CONVERSATIONS WITH THE JAPANESE 

The constantly growing danger in the Far East, the acuteness of 
tbe situation in Europe, the vast expanse of territory to be defended, 
the necessity of building up our own armaments, the necessity of sup- 
plying materials for defense of this hemisphere, of the British Isles, 
of the Near East and of the Far East, the generally divided attitude 
of the American public toward the world situation, and 

growing realization of the far-reaching consequences to the whole 
world which would follow the extension of the European war and of 
the hostilities in China to the entire Pacific area and of the importance 
of averting if possible such a development — all these constituted sig- 
nificant and inescapable factors which the President and I reviewed 
in considering the Japanese suggestion. 

In the light of Japan’s past and current record and in view of the 
wide divergences between the policies which the United States and 
Japan had been pursuing in the Far East, I estimated from the outset 
that there was not 1 chance in 20 or 1 in 50 or even 1 in 100 of reaching 
a peaceful settlement. Existing treaties relating to the Far East were 
adequate, provided the signatory governments lived up to them. We 
were, therefore, not calling for new agreements. But if there was a 
chance that new agreements would contribute to peace in the Pacific, 
the President and I believed that we should not neglect that possibility, 
slim as it was. 

We had in mind doing everything we coidd to bring about a peaceful, 
fair, and stabilizing settlement of the situation throughout the Pacific 
area. Such a course was in accordance with the traditional attitudes 
and beliefs of the American people. Moreover, the President and I 
constantly had very much in mind the advice or our highest military 
authorities who kept emphasizing to us the imperative 
need of having time to build up preparations mr defense vital not only 
to the United States but to many other countries resisting aggression. 
Our decision to enter into the conversations with the Japanese was, 
therefore, in line wi,th our need to rearm for self-defense. 
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The President and I fully realized that the Japanese government 
could not, even if it wished, bring about an abrupt transformation in 
Japan’s course of aggression. We realized that so much was involved 
in a reconstruction of Japan’s position that implementation to any 
substantial extent by Japan of promises to adopt peaceful courses 
would require a long time. We were, therefore, prepared to be 
patient in an endeavor to persuade Japan to turn from her course of 
aggression. We carried no chip on our shoulder, but we were deter- 
mined to stand by a basic position, built on fundamental principles 
which we applied not only to Japan but to all countries. 

\110S'\ II. Conversations and Developments Prior to Jttlt 1941 

On February 14, 1941, the President received the new Japanese 
Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, in a spirit of cordiality and said that 
they could talk candidly. He pointed out that relations between the 
United States and Japan were deteriorating and mentioned Japanese 
movements southward and Japanese entry into the Tripartite Agree- 
ment. The President suggested that the Ambassador might like to 
re-examine and frankly discuss with the Secretary of State important 
phases of American- Japanese relations. 

On March 8, in my first extended conversation with the Japanese 
Ambassador, I emphasized that the American people had l^ome 
fully aroused over the German and Japanese movements to take 
charge of the seas and of the other continents for their own arbitrary 
control and to profit at the expense of the welfare of all of the victims. 

On March 14 the Japanese Ambassador saw the President and me. 
The President agr^d with an intimation by the Ambassador that 
matters between our two countries could be worked out without a 
military clash and emphasized that the first step would be removal of 
suspicion regarding Japan’s intentions. With the Japanese Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka on his way to Berlin, talking loudly, and Japanese 
naval and air forces moving gradually toward Thailand, there was 
naturally serious \110J^ concern and suspicion. 

On April 16 I had a further conversation witn the Japanese Am- 
bassador. I pointed out that the one paramount preliminary question 
about which our Government was concerned was a definite assurance 
in advance that the Japanese Government had the willingness and 
power to abandon its present doctrine of conquest by force and to 
adopt four principles which our Government regarded as the foun- 
dation upon which relations between nations should rest, as follows: 

(1) Respect for the territorial integrity and the sovereignty of each 
and all nations; 

(2) Support of the principle of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries; 

(3) Support of the principle of equality, including equality of 
commercial opportunity; 

(4) Nondisturbance of the status quo in the Pacific except as the 
status quo may be altered by peaceful means. 

I told the Japanese Ambassador that our Government was willing 
to consider any proposal which the Japanese Government might offer 
such as would be consistent with those principles. 

On May 12 the Japanese Ambassador presented a proposal for a 
general settlement. The essence of that proposal was that the United 
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States should request Chiang Kai-shek to [ 1106 '\ negotiate 
peace with Japan, and, if Chiang should not accept the advice of the 
United States, that the United States should discontinue its assistance 
to his government; that normal trade relations between the United 
Stat^ and Japan should be resumed; and that the United States 
should help Japan acquire access to facilities for the exploitation of 
natural resources — sucn as oil, rubber, tin and nickel — in the south- 
west Pacific area. There were also other provisions which Japan 
eventually dropped, calling for joint guaranty of independence of the 
Philippines, for the consideration of Japanese immigration to the 
United States on a nondiscriminatory basis, and for a joint effert by 
the United States and Japan lo prevent the further extension of the 
Kuropean war and for the speedy restoration of peace in Europe. 

The proposal also contained an aflimiation of Japan’s adherence 
to the Tripartite Pact and a specific reference to Japan’s obligations 
thereunder to come to the aid of any of the parties thereto if attacked 
by a power not at that time in the European war or in the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict, other than tiie Soviet Union which was expressly ex- 
cepted. 

The peace conditions which Japan proposed to offer China were not 
defined in clear-cut terms. Patient exploring, however, disclosed that 
they included stipulations disguised in innocuous-sounding formulas 
whereby Japan would retain control [ 1106 '\ of various stra- 
tegic resources, facilities and enterprises in China and would acquire 
the right to station large bodies of Japanese troops, professedly for 
“joint defense against communism,” for an indefinite period in, exten- 
sive key areas of China proper and Inner Mongolia. 

Notwithstanding the narrow and one-sided character of the Jap- 
anese proposals, we took them as a starting point to explore the possi- 
bility of working out a broad-gage settlement, covering the entire 
Pacific area, along lines consistent wilJi the principles for which this 
coimtry stood. 

On May 14, Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in the course of a conversation with Ambassador Grew, said that both 
Prince Konoe and he were determined that Japan’s southward ad- 
vance should be carried out only by peaceful means, “unless,” he added 
simificantly, “circumstances render this impossible.” 

In reply to the Ambassador’s inquiry as to what circumstances he 
had in mind, Mr. Matsuoka referred to the concentration of British 
troops in Malaya and other British measures. When the Ambassador 
pointed out that such measures were of a defensive character, the 
Minister’s reply was that those measures were regarded as provocative 
by the Japanese public, which might bring pressure on the Govern- 
ment to act. 

On May 27, 1941, President Roosevelt proclaimed the existence of 
an “unlimited national emergency” and in a radio address on the 
same day he declared that our whole program of aid for the democ- 
racies had been based on concern for our own security. He warned 
of the conditions which would exist should Hitler be victorious. 

The President and I were sure that the proclamation would be no- 
ticed not only by Hitler but also by the Japanese war lords. 

[ 1108 ^ On Maj 28 1 told the Japanese Ambassador that I had it 
in mind before passmg from our informal conversations into any ne- 
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gotiations with Japan to talk out in strict confidence with the Chinese 
government the general subiect matter involved in the proposals. 

During the next few weeKS there were a number of conversations 
for the purpose of clarifying various points and narrowing areas 
of difference. We repeatedly set forth our attitude on these points — 
the necessity of Japan’s making clear its relation to the Axis in case 
the* United States should be involved in self-defense in the war in 
Europe ; application of the principle of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of another country and withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
Chinese territory; application of the principle of nondiscrimination 
in commercial relations in China and other areas of the Pacific and 
assurance of Japan’s peaceful intent in the Pacific. I emphasized 
that what we were seeking was a comprehensive agreement which 
would speak for itself as an instrument of peace. 

The Japanese pressed for a complete reply to their proposals 
of May 12. Accordingly, on June 21, the Ambassador was given our 
views in the form of a tentative redraft of their proposals. In that 
redraft there was suggested a formula which would make clear that 
Japan was not committed to take action against the United States 
should the latter be drawn by [110 ff] self-defense into the Eu- 

ropean war. It was proposed that a further effort be made to work 
out a satisfactory solution of the question of the stationing of Japanese 
troops in China and of the question of economic cooperation between 
China and Japan. There also was eliminated any suggestion that the 
United States would discontinue aid to the Chinese Government. Var- 
ious pther suggested changes were proposed in the interest of clarifica- 
tion or for the purpose of harmonizing the proposed settlement with 
our stated principles. 

III. Japan’s Warlords Disclose Their Intention of Further 

Aggression 

On June 22, Germany attacked the Soviet Union, and this action 
started a chain of developments in Japan. 

Following an In^erial conference at Tokyo on July 2, in which, 
according to an official announcement, “the fundamental national 
policy to be taken toward the present situation was decided,” Japan 
proceeded with military preparation on a vast scale. One to two 
million reservists and conscripts were called up. Japanese merchant 
vessels operating in the Atlantic Ocean were suddenly recalled. 
Restrictions were imposed upon travel in Japan. Strict consorship 
of mails and communications was carried out. 

During this period the Japanese press stressed the theme that 
Japan was being faced with pressure from many [IHO^ coun- 
tries. It charged the United States with an intention to establish 
military bases in Kamchatka and with using the Philippine Islands 
as a “pistol aimed at Japan’s heart.” It warned that if the United 
States took further action in the direction of encircling Japan, Jap- 
anese- American relations would face a final crisis. 

In July our Government began receiving reports that a Japanese 
military movement into southern Indochina was imminent. This 
Japanese movement into southern Indochina threatened the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Netherlands East Indies, and British Malaya. It 
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also threatened vital trade routes. We immediately brought these 
reports to the attention of the Japanese representatives, pointed out 
the inconsistency between such a military movement and the discus- 
sions which were then proceeding, and requested information as to 
the facts. 

On July 23, the Japanese Ambassador stated in explanation of the 
Japanese advance in Indochina that Japan needed to secure an unin- 
terrupted source of supplies and to ensure against encirclement of 
V Japan militarily. The Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Welles, replied 
’ that the agreement which was being discussed between the American 
and Japanese representatives would give Japan far greater economic 
security that she could gain by occupying Indochina. He pointed 
•out [I-?-?-?] that the United States policy was the opposite of 
an encirclement policy. He said that the United States could only 
regard the action of Japan as constituting notice that Japan was 
ta&ng the last step before proceeding on a policy of expansion and 
•conquest in the region of the South Seas. Under instructions from 
me, ne told the Ambassador that in these circumstances 1 could not 
see any basis for pursuing further the conversations with the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

Thereafter, no conversations were held on the suWect of a general 
agreement with Japan until in August the Japanese Government took 
a new initiative. 

On July 24 Presiednt Roosevelt made a proposal to the Japanese 
Government that Indochina be regarded as a “neutralized” country. 
That proposal envisaged Japan’s neing given the fullest and freest 
opportunity of assuring for itself a source of food supplies and other 
raw materials which — according to Japanese accounts — Japan was 
seeking to obtain. The Japanese Government did not accept the Pres- 
ident’s proposal. 

It is pertinent to allude briefly to the estimate which we made of 
the situation at this juncture. 

The hostilities between Japan and China had been in progress for 
4 years. During those years the United States had continued to fol- 
low in its relations with Japan a policy of restraint and patience. It 
had done this notwithstanding constant violation by 

Japanese authorities or agents of American rights and legitimate 
interests in China, in neighboring areas, and even in Japan, and not- 
withstanding acts and statements by Japanese officials indicating a 
policy of widespread conquest by force and even threatening the 
Ubit^ States. 

The American Government had sought, while protesting against 
Japanese acts and while yielding no rights, to make clear a willingness 
to work out with Japan by peaceful processes a basis for continuance 
of amicable relations with Japan. It had been desired to give the 
Japanese every opportunity to turn of their own accord from their 
program of conquest toward peaceful policies. 

The President and I, in our efford to bring about the conclusion of 
an agreement, had endeavored to present to the Japanese Govern- 
ment a feasible alternative to J apan’s indicated program of conquest. 
We had made abundantly clear our willingness to cooperate with 
Japan in a program based upon peaceful principles. We had repeat- 
edly indicated that if such a program were adopted for the Pacific, 
and if thereafter any countries or areas within the Pacific were men- 
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aced, our Government would expect to cooperate with other govern- 
ments in extending assistance to the region threatened. 

While these discussions were going on in Washington, [Ills'] 
many responsible Japanese officials were affirming in Tokyo and else- 
where Japan’s determination to pursue a policy of cooperation with 
her Axis allies. Both Mr. Matsuoka and his successor as Minister of 


Forei^ Affairs had declared that the Three Power Pact stood and 
that Japanese policy was based upon that pact. Large-scale prepara- 
tion by Japan for extension of her military activities was in progress, 
especially since early July. Notwithstanding our efforts expressly to 
impress upon the tfapanese Government our Government’s concern 


and our objection to movement by Japan with use or threat of force 
into Indochina, the Japanese Government had again obtained by 
duress from the Vichy Government an authorization and Japanese 
armed forces had moved into southern Indochina, occupied bases there, 
and were consolidating themselves there for further southward 


movements. 




The Japanese move into southern Indochina was an aggravated, 
overt act. It created a situation in which the risk of war became so 


great that the United States and other countries concerned were con- 
fronted no longer with the question of avoiding such risk but from 
then on with the problem of preventing a complete undermining of 
their security. It was essential that the United States make a defanite 
and clear move in self-defense. 


[ 111 ^.] Accordingly, on July 26, 1941, President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order freezing Chinese and Japanese assets in the 
United States. That order brought under the control of the Govern- 
ment aU financial and import and export trade transactions in which 
Chinese or Japanese interests were involved. The effect of this was 
to bring about very soon virtual cessation of trade between the United 
States and Japan. 

On August 6 the Japanese Ambassador presented a proposal which 
ho said was intended to be responsive to the President’s proposal re- 
garding neutralization of Indochina. In essence, the Japanese pro- 
posal was that : 

1. The Japanese Government should undertake to refrain from 
stationing troops in regions of the southwest Pacific, to withdraw 
from French Indochina after “settlement of the China incident,” to 
guarantee Philippine neutrality, and to cooperate in the production 
and procurement of natural resources in east Asia essential to the 
United States; and 

2. The United States should undertake to “suspend its military 
measures in the southwestern Pacific areas” and to recommend similar 


action to the Goveniments of the Netherlands and Great Britain, to 
cooperate in the production and procurement of natural resoui-ces in 
the Southwestern Pacific [ 1115 ~\ essential to Japan, to take 
measures to restore normal commerce between the United States and 


Japan, to extend its good offices toward bringing about direct nego- 
tiations between Japan and the Chungking Government, and to rec- 
ognize Japan’s special position in Ind^ochina even after withdrawal 
of Japanese troops. 

The proposals advanced by the Japanese Government completely 
ignored the President’s proposal, and on August 8 I so indicated to 
the Japanese Ambassador. 
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The movement of Japanese forces into Indochina continued unabated 
after the President’s proposal was made known to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Also since then Japanese forces bombed Chungking more 
intensely than ever before, Japanese troops were massing on the Thia- 
land frontier, Japan was making demands on Thialand, and J apanese 
troops were massing on the Siberian frontier of the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, on August 8 and again on August 15, an official 
Japanese spokesman declared that encirclement of Japan by the ABCD- 

{ lowers — the United States, Great Britain, China, and the Nether- 
ands — was an actual fact. The Japanese press, while affirming its 
approval of efforts by the Japanese Government to improve relations 
with the United States, stressed that the basis for any negotiations must 
be predicated upon there being under no circumstances [ 1116 '] 
any change in Japan’s policies, namely, the “settlement of the China 
Incident, the firm establishment of the Co-Prosperity Sphere, and 
the Axis Alliance.” 

IV. Japanese Proposal for Roosevelt-Konoye Meeting 

In the conversation which I had with the Japanese Ambassador on 
August 8, the Aonbassador inquired whether it might not be possible 
for the responsible heads of the two Governments to meet with a view to 
discussing means for reaching an adjustment of views. After review- 
ing briefly the steps which had led to a discontinuance of the informal 
conversations, I said that it remained to the Japanese Government to 
decide whether it could find means of shaping its policies along lines 
which would make possible an adjustment of views. 

At the Atlantic Conference in August, Mr. Churchill had informed 
President Roosevelt that the British Government needed more time to 
prepare for resistance against a possible Japanese attack in the Far 
East. This was true also of our defense preparations. Furthermore, 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had agreed that the American 
and British Governments should take parallel action in informing 
Japan that, in the event the Japanese Government should take further 
steps of aggression against neighboring countries, each of them would 
be compelled to take all necessary measures to [ 1117 ] safe- 
guard t^ legitimate rights and interests of its country and nationals 
and to insure its country’s safety and security. The President and 
Mr. Churchill were also- of the view that the American Government 
should be prepared to continue its conversations with the Japanese 
Government and by such means to offer Japan a reasonable and just 
alternative to the course upon which Japan was engaged. 

Accordingly, President Roosevelt on August 17, the day of his return 
to Washington, informed the Japanese Ambassador that if the Japa- 
nese Government took any further steps in pursuance of a program of 
military domination by force or threat of force of neighboring coun- 
tries our Government would be compelled to take any and all steps 
necessary toward safeguarding its legitimate rights and interests and 
toward insuring the security of the United States. At the same time 
President Roosevelt informed the Japanese Ambassador, in reply to the 
Ambassador’s requests of previous weeks, that we were prepared to 
resume the conversations. 
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At this meeting on August 17 the President also informed the 
Japanese Ambassador that before proceeding with plans for a meet- 
ing of the heads of the American and Japanese Governments, as 
suggested by the Japanese Government, it would be helpful if the 
Japanese Government would furnish a clearer statement than had 
as yet been given of its present attitude [lllS] and plans. 

On August 28 the President was given a message from the Jap- 
anese Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, urging that the meeting of 
the heads of the two governments be arran^d to discuss all im- 
portant problems by Japan and the United States covering the en- 
tire Pacific area. Accompanying that message was a statement con- 
taining assurances, with several qualifications, of Japan’s peaceful 
intent. 

The President in his reply given on September 3 expressed a 
desire to collaborate with the Japanese Prime Minister to see whether 
there could be made effective in practice a program such as that 
referred to by the Japanese Government and whether there could 
be reached a meeting of minds on fundamentals which would af- 
ford prospect of success for such a meeting. It was suggested that 
to this end there take place immediately in advance of the proposed 
meeting preliminary discussions on fundamental and essential ques- 
tions on which agreement was sought and on the manner in which 
the agreement would be applied. We felt that only in this way 
could a situation be brought about which would make such a meeting 
beneficial. 

On September 6 the Japanese Ambassador presented a new draft of 
proposals. These proposals were much narrower than the assurances 
given in the statement communicated to the President on 

August 28. In the September 6 Japanese draft the Japanese gave 
only an evasive formula with regard to their obligations under the 
Tripartite Pact. There was a qualified undertaking that Japan would 
not “without any justifiable reason” resort to military action against 
any region south of Japan. No commitment was offered in regard 
to the nature of the terms which Japan would offer to China; nor 
any assurance of an intention by Japan to respect China’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty, to refrain from interference in China’s 
internal affairs, not to station Japanese troops indefinite!;^ in wide 
areas of China, and to conform to the principle of nondiscrimination 
in international commercial relations. The formula contained in 
that draft that “the economic activities of the United States in China 
will not be restricted so long as pursued on an equUoMe basis'^ 
[italic added] clearly implied a concept that the conditions under 
which American trade and commerce in China were henceforth to 
be conducted were to be a matter for decision by Japan. 

On September 6 Prime Minister Konoe in a conversation with the 
American Ambassador at Tokyo indicated that the Japanese Govern- 
ment fully and definitely subscribed to the four principles which this 
Government had previously set forth as a basis for the reconstruction 
of relations with [112d'\ Japan. However, a month later the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs indicated to the American Am- 
bassador that while these four points had been accepted “in principle,” 
certain adjustments would be necessary in applying these principles to 
actual conditions. 
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A meeting between the President and Prince Konoe would have 
been a significant step. Decision whether it should be undertaken 
by our Government involved several important considerations. 

We knew that Japanese leaders were unreliable and treacherous. 
We asked ourselves whether the military element in Japan would 
permit the civilian element, even if so disposed, to stop Japan’s course 
of expansion by force and to revert to peaceful courses. Time and 
again the civilian leaders gave assurances ; time and again the' military 
took aggressive action in direct violation of those assurances. Japan’s 
past and contemporary record was replete with instances of military 
aggression and expansion by force. Since 1931 and especially since 
1937 the military in Japan exercised a controlling voice in Japan’s 
national policy. 

Japan’s formal partnership with Nazi Germany in the Tripartite 
Alliance was a. hard and inescapable fact. The Japanese had been 
consistently unwilling in the conversations to pledge their Govern- 
ment to renounce Japan’s commitments in the alliance. 

They would not state that Japan would retrain from attacking this 
countiw if it became involved through self-defense in the European 
war. They held on to the threat against the United States ihiplicit in 
the alliance. 

Our Government could not ignore the fact that throughout the 
conversations the Japanese spokesmen had made a practice of offering 
general formulas and, when pressed for explanation of the meaning, 
had consistently narrowed and made more rigid their application. 
This suggested that when military leaders became aware of the 
generalizeed formulas they insisted upon introducing conditions which 
watered down the general assurances. 

A meeting between the President and the Japanese Prime Minister 
would have had important psychological results. 

It would have had a critically discouraging effect upon the Chinese. 

If the proposed meeting should merely endorse general principles, 
the Japanese in the light of their past practice could have been expected 
to utilize such general principles in support of any interpretation 
which Japan might choose to place upon them. 

If the proposed meeting did not produce an agreement, the Japa- 
nese military leaders would then have been in a position to declare that 
the United States was respon.sible for the failure of the meeting. 

[ 1122 '\ The Japanese had already refused to agree on any pre- 
liminary steps toward reversion to peaceful courses as for example 
adopting the President’s proposal of July 24, regarding the neutrali- 
zation of Indochina. Instead they steadily moved on with their pro- 
gram of establishing themselves more firmly in Indochina. 

It was clear to us that unless the meeting produced concrete and 
clear-cut commitments toward peace, the Japanese would have dis- 
torted the significance of the meeting in such a way as to weaken 
greatly this country’s moral position and to facilitate their aggres- 
sive course. 

The acts of Japan under Konoe’s Prime Ministership could not be 
overlooked. 

He had headed the Japanese Government in 1937 when Japan 
attacked China and when huge Japanese armies poured into that 
country and occupied its principal cities and industrial regions. 
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He was Prime Minister when Japanese armed forces attacked the 
U. S. S. Panay on the Yangtze River on December 12, 1937. 

He was Prime Minister when Jauanese armed forces committed 
notorious outrages in Nanking in 1987. 

He as Prime Minister had proclaimed in 1938 the basic principles 
upon which the J apanese Government, even through- out 

the 1941 conversations, stated that it would insist in any peace agree- 
ment with China. Those principles in application included stationing 
lar^ bodies of Japanese troops in north China. They would have 
ontmled Japan to retain a permanent strai^le hold on China. 

He had been Prime Minister when the .Japanese Government con- 
cluded in 1940 with the Chinese quisling regime at Nanking a 
“treaty” embodying the strangle hold principles mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Prince Konoe had been Japanese- Prime Minister when Japan 
signed the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy in 1940. 

As a result of our close-up conversations with the Japanese over 
a period of months, in which they showed no disposition to abondon 
their course of conquest, we were thoroughly satisfied that a meeting 
with Kahoe could only result either in another Munich or in nothing 
at all, imless Japan was ready to give some clear evidence of a 
purpose to move in a peaceful direction. I was opposed to the first 
Munich and still more opposed to a second Munich. 

Our Government ardently desired peace. It could not brush away 
the realities in the situation. 

Although the President would, as he said, “have been happy to 
travel thousands of miles to meet the Premier of Japan,” it was felt 
that in view of the factors mentioned [77^4] the President 
could go to such a meeting only if there were first obtained tentative 
commitments offering some assurance that the meeting could accom- 
plish good. Neither Prince Konoye nor any of Japan’s spokesmen 
provi(ted anything tangible. 

At various times during September discussions were held with the 
Japanese. On September 27 the Japanese Ambassador presented a 
complete new redraft of the Japanese proposals. He urged an early 
reply. 

On October 2, I gave the Japanese Ambassador a memorandum 
of an “oral statement” reviewing significant developments in the 
conversations and e^laining our Government’s attitude toward vari- 
ous points in the Japanese proposals which our Government did 
not consider consistent with the principles to which this country was 
committed. Disappointment was expressed over the narrow char- 
acter of the outstanding Japanese proposals, and questions were 
raised in regard to Japan^s intentions regarding the indefinite station- 
ing of Japanese troops in wide areas of China and regarding Japan’s 
relationship to the Axis Powers. While welcoming the Japanese 
suggestion of a meeting between the President and the Japanese Prime 
Minister, we proposed, in order to lay a firm foundation for such a 
meeting, that renewed consideration be given to fundamental prin- 
ciples so as to reach a meeting of the minds on essential questions. 
It was stated in [77^5] conclusion that the subject of the meet- 
ing proposed by the Prime Minister and the objectives sought had 
engaged the close and active interest of the President and that it was 
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the President’s earnest hope that discussion of the fundamental ques- 
tions might be so developed that such a meeting could be held. 

During this period there was a further advance of Japanese armed 
forces in Indochina, Japanese military preparations at home were 
increased and speed^ up, and there continued Japanese bombing of 
Chinese civilian populations, constant agitation in the Japanese press 
in support of extremist policies, and the unconciliatory and bellicose 
utterances of Japanese leaders. 

For example, Capt. Hideo Hiraide, director of the naval intel- 
ligence section of Imperial Headquarters, was quoted on October 16 
as having declared in a public speech : 

America, feeling her insecnrlty ... Is carrying out naval expansion on 
a large scale. Bnt at present America Is unable to carry out naval operations 
In both the Atlantic and Pacific simultaneously. 

The imi)erlal navy Is prepared for the worst and has completed all necessary 
preparations. In fact, the imperial navy is itching [1126\ for action, when 
needed. 

In spite of strenuous efForts by the Government, the situation is now approach- 
ing a final parting of the ways. The fate of our empire depends upon how we 
act at this moment. It is certain that at such a moment our Navy should set 
about on its primary mission. 

[f V. Tojo Cabinet and Continuation op Convebsations 

On October 16, 1941 the Konoe Cabinet fell, On the following day 
it was replaced by a new cabinet, headed by General Tojo. 

The new cabinet informed our Government that it desired to continue 
the exploratory conversations looking to peace in the Pacific and to an 
agreement with the United States. But it showed no willingness to 
effect any fundamental modification of the Japanese position. In- 
stead, Japanese bellicose utterances continued. 

On ^tober 17 the American press carried the following statement 
by Major General Kiyofuku Oamoto: 

Despite the different views advanced on the Japanese- American question, our 
national policy for solution of the China affair and establishment of a common 
co-prosperity sphere in East Asia remains unaltered. 

For fulfillment of this national policy, this country has sought to reach an 
agreement of views with the U. S. by means of diplomatic means. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to our concessions, and the negotiations may end in a break with the 
worst possible situation following. The people must therefore be resolved to cope 
with such a situation. 

Clearly, the Japanese warlords expected to clinch their [IISS] 
policy 01 aggrandizement and have the United States make all the 
concessions. 

On October 30 the Japanese Foreign Minister told the American 
Ambassador that the Japanese Government desired that the conversa- 
tions be concluded successfully without delay and he said that “in order 
to make process, the United States should face certain realities and 
facts,” and he thereupon cited the stationing in China of Japanese 
armed forces. 

The general world situation continued to be very critical, rendering 
it desirable that every reasonable effort be made to avoid or at least to 
defer as long as possible any ^pture in the conversatioiis. From here 
on for some weets especially intensive study was given in the Depart- 
ment of State to the possibility of reaching some stop-gap arrangement 
with the Japanese so as to tide over the immediate cntical situation and 
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thus to prevent a breakdown in the conversations, and even perhaps to 
pave the way for a subsequent general agreement. The presentation to 
the Japanese of a proposal which would serve to keep alive the con- 
versations would also give our Army and Navy time to prepare and to 
expose Japan’s bad faith if it did not accept. We considered every 
kind of suggestion we could find which might help or keep alive the 
conversations and at the same time be consistent with the integrity of 
American principles. 

\ 1129 '\ In the last part of October and early November messages 
came to this Government from United States Army and Navy officers 
in China and from Generalissimo Chaing Kai-shek stating that he 
believed that a Japanese attack on Kunming was imminent. _ The 
Generalissimo requested that the United States send air units to 
China to defeat this threat. He made a similar request of the British 
Government. He also asked that the United States issue a warning 
to Japan. 

At this time the Chinese had been resisting the Japanese invaders 
for 4 years. China sorely needed equipment. Its economic and finan- 
cial situations were very bad. Morale was naturally low. In view 
of this, even though a Chinese request might contain points with 
which we could not comply, we dealt with any such request in a 
spirit of utmost consideration befitting the gravity df the situation 
confronting our hard-pressed Chinese friends. 

I suggested that the War and Navy Departments study this Chi- 
nese appeal. In response, the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations sent a memorandum of November 5 to the President 
giving an estimate concerning the Far Eastern situation. At the 
conclusion of this estimate the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations recommended : 

That the dispatch of United States armed forces for [llSOl Intervention 
against Japan in China he disapproved. 

That material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the needs of 
Russia, Great Britain, and our own forces. 

That aid to the American Volunteer Group be continued and accelerated to 
the maximum practicable extent. 

That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan. 

I was in thorough accord with the views of the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations that United States armed forces 
should not be sent to China for use against Japan. I also believed 
so far as American foreign policy considerations were involved that 
material aid to China should be accelerated as much as feasible, and 
that aid to the American Volunteer Group should be accelerated. 
Finally, I concurred completely in the view that no ultimatum should 
be delivered to Japan. I had been striving for months to avoid a 
showdown with Japan, and to explore every possible avenue for 
averting or delaying war between the United States and Japan. 
That was the cornerstone of the effort which the President and I 
were putting forth with our utmost patience. 

On November 14 the President replied to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, in line with the estimate and recommendations contained 
in the memorandum of November 5 of the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations. The Generalissimo was 

told that from our information it did not appear that a J apanese land 
campaign against Kunming was immediatmy imminent. It was indi- 
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cated that American air units could not be sent and that the United 
States would not issue a warning but there were outlined ways, men- 
tioned in the memorandum of the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, in which the United States would continue to assist China. 

On November 7, I attended the regular Cabinet meeting. It was 
the President’s custom either to start off the discussion himself or to 
ask some member of the Cabinet a question. At this meeting he 
turned to me and asked whether I had anything in mind. I thereupon 
pointed out for about 15 minutes the dangers in the international 
situation. I went over fully developments m the conversations with 
Japan and emphasized that in my opinion relations were extremely 
critical and that we should be on the lookout for a military attack 
anywhere by Japan at any time. When I finished, the President went 
around the Cabinet. All concurred in my estimate of the dangers. 
It became the consensus of the Cabinet that the critical situation might 
well be emphasized in speeches in order that the country would, if 
possible, be better prepared for such a development. 

Accordingly, Secretary of the Navy Knox delivered an [ 1132 '\ 
address on November 1 1, 1941 , in which he .stated that we were not only 
confronted with the necessity of extreme measures of self-defense in 
the Atlantic, but we were “likewise faced with grim possibilities on the 
other side of the world — on the far side of the Pacific” ; and the Pacific 
no less than the Atlantic called for instant readiness for defense. 

On the same day Under Secreta^ of State Welles in an address 
stated that beyond the Atlantic a sinister and pitiless conqueror had 
reduced more than half of Europe to abject serfdom and that in the 
Far East the same forces of conquest were menacing the safety of all 
nations bordering on the Pacific. The waves of world conquest were 
breaking high both in the East and in the West”, he said, and and were 
threatening, more and more with each passing day, “to engulf our 
own shores.” He warned that the United States was in far greater 
peril than in 1917 ; that “at any moment war may be forced upon us.” 

Early in November the Japanese Government decided to send Mr. 
Saburo Kurusu to Washington to assist the Japanese Ambassador in 
the conversations. 

On November 7 the Japanese Ambassador handed me a document 
containing draft provisions relating to Japanese forces in China. 
Japanese forces in Indochina, and the [7755] principle of non- 
discrimination. That proposal contained nothing fimdamentally new 
or offering any real recessions from the position consistently main- 
tained by the Japanese Government. 

In telegrams of November 3 and November 17 the American Am- 
bassador in Japan cabled warnings of the possibility of sudden Jap- 
anese attacks which might make inevitable war with the United States. 

In the first half of November there were several indeterminate 
conversations with the Japanese designed to clarify specific points. 
On November 15 I gave tne Japanese Ambassador an outline for a 
possible joint declaration by the United States and Japan on economic 
policy. I pointed out that this represented but one part of the 
general settlement we had in mind. This draft declaration of eco- 
nomic policy envisaged that Japan could join with the United States 
in leading the way toward a general application of economic prac- 
tices whiai would give Japan much of what her leaders pjofessed to 
desire. 
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On November 12 the Japanese Foreign Office, both through Ambas- 
sador Grew and through their Ambassador here, urged that the con- 
versations be brought to a settlement at the earliest possible time. In 
view of the pressing insistence of the Japanese for a definitive reply 
to their outstanding proposals, I was impelled to com- 

ment to the J apanese Ambassador on November 15 that the American 
Government did not feel that it should be receiving such representa- 
tions, suggestive of ultimatums. 

On November 15 Mr. Kurusu reached Washington. On November 
17 he and the Japanese Ambassador called on me and later on the 
same day on the President. 

In those conversations Mr. Kurusu said that the Japanese Prime 
Minister, General Tojo, seemed optimistic in regard to adjusting the 
^[uestion of applying the principle of nondiscrimination and the ques- 
tion of Japan’s relation to the Tripartite Alliance, but he indicated 
that it would be difficult to withdraw Japanese troops from China. 
Mr. Kurusu offered no new suggestions on those two points. Thia 
was further evidence that Japan was bent on exercising a position of 
military, political, and economic control and dominance of China. 
The President made clear the desire of this country to avoid war 
between our two countries and to bring about a settlement on a fair 
and peaceful basis in the Pacific area. 

On November 18 the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu called 
on me. In that conversation the question of Japan’s relation to the 
Tripartite Pact was discussed at length. I asked the Japanese Am- 
bassador if he did not think that something could be worked out on 
(his vital question. The [IISS] Ambassador made no helpful 
comment in regard to the continued stationing of Japanese troops in 
China. 

The Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu suggested the possibility of a 
temporary arrangement or a modus vivendi. The Ambassador brought 
up the possibility of going back to the status which existed before 
the date in July when, following the Japanese entry into southern 
French Indochina, the United States put freezing measures into effect. 

I said that if we should make some modifications in our embargo 
on the strength of such a step by Japan as the Ambassador had men- 
tioned, we would not know whether the troops to be withdrawn from 
French Indochina would be diverted to some equally objectionable 
movement elsewhere. I said that it would be difficult for our Gov- 
ernment to go a long way in removing the embargo unless we believed 
that Japan was definitely started on a peaceful course and had re- 
nounced purposes of conquest. I said that I would consult with the 
representatives of other countries on this sugge.stion. On the same 
day I informed the British Minister of my talk with the Japanese 
about the suggestion of a temporary limited arrangement. 

On November 19 the Japanese .^jnbassador and Mr. Kurusu a^in 
called on me at their request. During that conversation the Ambas- 
sador made- it clear that Japan could not abrogate the Tripartite Al- 
liance and felt bound to carry out its obligations. 

[1136^ VI. Japanese Ultimatum op November 20 and 

Our Beflt 

On November 20 the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu pre- 
sented to me a proposal which on its face was extreme. I knew, as 
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did other high officers of the Government, from intercepted Japanese 
messages supplied to me by the War and Navy Departments, that 
this proposal was the final Japanese proposition — an ultimatum. 

The proposal read as follows : 

1. Both the Governments of Japan and the United States undertake not to 
make any armed advancement into any of the regions in the Southeastern Asia 
and tiie Southern Pacific area excepting the part of French Indochina where the 
Japanese troops are stationed at present 

i The Japanese Government undertakes to withdraw its troops now stationed 
in French Indo-China upon either the restoration of peace between Japan and 
China or the establishment of an equitabie peace in the Pacific Area. 

In the meantime the Government of Japan declares that it is prepared to 
remove its troops now stationed in the southern part of French Indo-Ghina to 
the northern part of the said territory upon the conclusion of the present ar- 
rangement which shall later be embodied [11ST\ in the final agreement. 

3. The Government of Japan and the United States shall cooperate with a view 
to securing the acquisition of those goods and commodities which the two coun- 
tries need in Netherlands East Indies. 

4. The Governments of Japan and the United States mutually undertake to 
restore their commercial relations to those prevailing prior to the freezing of' 
the assets. 

The Government of the United States shall supply Japan a required quantity 
of oil. 

5. The Government of the United States undertakes to refrain from such 
measures and actions as will be prejudicial to the endeavors for the restoration^ 
of general peace between Japan and China. 

TTie plan thus offered called for the supplying by the United 
States to Japan of as much oil as Japan might require, for suspen- 
sion of freezing measures, for discontinuance by tne United States 
of aid to China, and for withdrawal of moral and material support 
from the recognized Chinese Government. It contained a provision 
that Japan would shift her armed forces from southern Indochina 
to northern Indochina, but placed no limit on the number of armed! 
forces which Japan might send into Indochina and made no pro- 
vision for withdrawal of those forces until after either the restoration. 
[ 1138 '\ of peace between Japan and China or the establishment 
of an “equitable” peace in the Pacific area. While there were stipula- 
tions against further extension of Japan’s armed force into south- 
eastern Asia and tlie southern Pacific (except Indochina) , there were 
no provisions which would have prevented continued or fresh Jap- 
anese aggressive activities in any of the regions of Asia lying to the- 
north ox Indochina — for example, China and the Soviet Union. The 
proposal contained no provisions pledging Japan to abandon aggres- 
sion and to revert to peaceful courses. 

On November 21 Mr. Kurusu called alone upon me and gave me a 
draft of a formula relating to Japan’s obligations under the Tri- 

f artite Pact. That formula did not offer anything new or helpful. 

asked Mr. Kurusu whether he had anything more to offer on the 
subject of a peaceful settlement as a whole. Mr. Kurusu replied 
that he did not. 

On November 21 we received word from the Dutch that they 
had information that a Japanese force had arrived near Palao, the 
nearest point in the Japanese Mandated Islands to the heart of the 
Netherlands Indies. Our Consuls at Hanoi and Saigon had Ifeen 
reporting extensive new landings of Japanese troops and equipment 
in Indochina. We had information through intercepted Japanese 
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messages that the Japanese Government had decided that the negotia- 
tions must [1139^ be terminated by November 25, later ex- 
tended to November 29. We knew from other intercepted Japanese 
messages that the Japanese did not intend to make any concessions, 
and from this fact taken together with Kurusu’s statement to me of 
November 21 making clear that his Government had nothing further 
to offer, it was plain, as I have mentioned, that the Japanese proposal 
of November 20 was in fact their “absolutely final proposal.” 

The whole issue presented was whether Japan would yield in her 
avowed movement of conquest or whether we would yield the funda- 
mental principles for which we stood in the Pacific and all over the 
world. By mid-summer of 1941 we were pretty well satisfied that 
the Japanese were determined to continue with their course of ex- 
pansion by force. We had made it clear to them that we were stand- 
ing fast liy our principles. It was evident, however, that they were 
playing for the chance that we might be overawed into yielding by 
their threats of force. They were armed to the teeth and we knew 
they would attack whenever and wherever they pleased. If by 
chance we should have yielded our fundamental principles, Japan 
would probably not have attacked for the time being— at least not 
until she had consolidated the gains she would have made without 
fighting. 

There was never any question of this country’s forcing [HW] 
Japan to fight. The question was whether this country was ready to 
sacrifice its principles. 

To have accepted the Japanese proposal of November 20 was 
clearly unthinkable. It would have made the United States an allv 
of Japan in Japan’s program of conquest and aggression and of col- 
laboration with Hitler. It would have meant yielding to the Japa- 
nese demand that the United States abandon its principles and 
policies. It would have meant abject surrender of our position under 
intimidation. 

The situation was critical and virtually hopeless. On the one 
hand our Government desired to exhaust all possibilities of finding 
a means to a peaceful solution and to avert or delay an armed clash, 
especially as the heads of this country’s armed forces continued to 
emphasize the need of time to prepare for resistance. On the other 
hand, Japan was calling for a showdown. 

There the situation stood — the Japanese unyielding and intimi- 
dating in their demands and we standing firmly for our principles. 

The chances of meeting the crisis by diplomacy had practically 
Vanished. We had reached the point of clutching at straws. 

Three possible choices presented themselves. 

Our Government might have made no reply. The Japanese 
[11^1^ warlords could then have told their people that the Amer- 
ican Government not only would make no reply but would also not 
offer any alternative. 

Our Government might have rejected flatly the Japanese proposal. 
In that event the Japanese warlords would be afforded a pretext, 
although wholly false, for military attack. 

Our Government might endeavor to present a reasonable counter- 
proposal. 

The last course was the one chosen. 
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In considering the content of a counter-proposal consideration was 
given to the indusion therein of a possible modus vivendi. Such a 
project would have the advantages of showing our interest in peace 
to the last and of exposing the Japanese somewhat in case they 
should not accept. It would, if it had served to prolong the conver- 
sations, have gained time for the Army and Navy to prepare. The 
project of a modus vivendi was discussed and given intensive con- 
sideration from November 22 to November 26 witnin the Department 
of State, by the President, and by the highest authorities of the 
Army and Navy. A first draft was completed on November 22 and 
revised drafts on November 24 and 25. It was also discussed with 
the British, Australian, Dutch, and Chinese Governments. 

The projected modus vivendi provided for mutual pledges by the 
United States and Japan that their national policies [ 11 ^^ 
would be directed toward lasting peace; for mutual undertaking 
against advances by military force or threat of force in the Pacific 
area; for withdrawal by Japan of its armed forces from southern 
Indochina; for a modification by the United States of its freezing 
and export restrictions to permit resumption of certain categories of 
trade, within certain specified limit^ between the United States and 
Japan; for the corresponding modincation by Japan of its freezing 
and export restrictions; and for an approach by the United States 
to the Australian, British and Dutch Governments with a view to 
their taking similar measures. There was also an affirmation by the 
United States of its fundamental interest that any settlement between 
the Japanese and Chinese Governments be based upon the principles 
of peace, law, order, and justice. There was provision that the modus 
vivendi would remain in force for three mouths and would be subject 
to further extension. 


It was proposed as a vital part of the modus vivendi at the same 
time to give to tlie Japanese tor their consideration an outline of a 
peace settlement which might serve as a basis for working out a com- 
prehensive settlement for tne Pacific area along broad and just lines. 
On November 11 there had been prepared iii the . Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs for possible consideration a draft of a proposal along 
broad lines. ^ \ 110 \ This draft like others was drawn up with a 

view to keeping the conversations going (and thus gaining time) and 


to leading, if accepted, to an eventual comprehensive settlement of a 
nature compatible with American principles. This draft proposal 
contained statements of general principles, including the four princi- 
ples which I had presented to the Japanese on April 16, and a state- 
ment of principles in regard to economic policy. Under this draft 
the United States would suggest to the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments that they enter into peace negotiations, and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would offer the Chinese Government an armistice during the 

C riod of the peace negotiations. The armistice idea was dropped 
cause it would have operated unfairly in Japan’s favor. 

A further proposal to which I gave attention was a revision in ten- 
tative form made by the Department on November 19 of a draft of a 
proposed comprehensive settlement received from the Treasury De- 
partment on the previous day. This tentative proposal was discussed 
with the War and Navy Departments. In subsequent revisions points 
to which objections were raised by them were dropped. A third pro- 
posal which I had under consideration was that of the modus vivendL 
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What I considered presenting to the Japanese from about 
[lUJf] November 22 to November 26 consisted of our modus 
vivendi draft and an outline of a peace statement which might serve 
as a basis for working out a comprehensive settlement for the Pacific 
area along broad and just lines. This second and more comprehen- 
sive part followed some of the lines set forth in the November 11 
draft and in the November 19 draft. 

While the modus vivendi proposal was still under consideration, I 
emphasized the critical nature of this country’s relations with Japan 
at the meeting of the War Council on November 25. The War Council, 
which consisted of the President, the Secretaries of State, War and 
Navy, the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, was a sort 
of a clearing house for all the information and views which we were 
currently discussing with our respective contacts and in our respective 
circles. The high lights in the developments at a particular juncture 
were invariably reviewed at those meetings. At that meeting I also 
gave the estimate which I then had that the Japanese military were 
already poised for attack. The Japanese leaders were determined and 
desperate. They were likely to break out anywhere, at any time, at 
any place, and I emphasized the probable element of surprise in their 
plans. I felt that virtually the last stage had been reached and that 
the safeguarding of our national security was in the hands of the 
Army and the Navy. 

[714-5] In a message of November 24 to Mr. Churchill, tele- 
graphed through the Department, President Roosevelt added to an 
explanation of our proposed modus vivendi the words, “I am not very 
hopeful and we must all be prepared for real trouble, possibly soon.’’ 

On the evening of November 25 and on November 26 I went over 
again the considerations relating to our proposed plan, especially the 
modus vivendi aspect. 

As I have indicated, all the successive drafts, of November 22, of 
November 24 and of November 25 contained two things : (1) the pos- 
sible modus vivendi; and (2) a statement of principles, with a sug- 
gested example of how those principles could applied — that whidi 
has since been commonly described as the 10-point proposal. 

I and other high officers of our Government knew that the Japanese 
military were poised for attack. We knew that the Japanese were 
demanding — and had set a time limit, first of November 25 and ex- 
tended later to November 29, for — acceptance by our Government of 
their extreme, last-word proposal of November 20. 

It was therefore my judgment, as it was that of the President and 
other high officers, that the chance of the Japanese accepting our 
proposal was remote. 

So far as the modus vivendi aspect would have appeared 
to the Japanese, it contained only a little chicken feed in the shape 
of some cotton, oil and a few other commodities in very limited quan- 
tities as compared with the unlimited quantities the Japanese were 
demanding. 

It was manifest that there would be widespread opposition from 
American opinion to the modus vivendi aspect of the proposal e^e- 
cially to the supplying to Japan of even limited quantities of oil. The 
Chinese Government violently opposed the idea. The other interested 
governments were sympathetic to the Chinese view and fundamentally 
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were unfavorable or lukewarm. Their cooperation was a part of the 
plan. It developed that the conclusion with Japan of such an arrange- 
ment would have been a major blow to Chinese morale. In view of 
these considerations it became clear that the slight prospects of Japan’s 
agreeing to the modus vivendi did not warrant assuming the risks 
involved in proceeding with it, es^cially the serious risk of collapse of 
Chinese morale and resistance and even of disintegration of China. It 
therefore became mrfectly evident that the modus vivendi aspect 
would not be feasible. 

The Japanese were ^reading propaganda to the effect that they 
were being encircled. On the one hand we were faced by this charge 
and on the other by one that we were preparing to pursue a policy of 
appeasing Japan. In view of the resulting confusion, 

it seemed important to restate the fundamentals. We could offer 
Japan once more what we offered all countries, a suggested progi'am 
of collaboration along peaceful and mutually beneficial and progres- 
sive lines. It had always been open to Japan to accept that kind of 
a program and to move in that direction. It still was possible for 
Japan to do so. That was a matter for' Japan’s decision. Our hope 
that Japan would so decide had been virtually extinguished. Yet it 
was felt desirable to put forth this further basic effort, in the form of 
one sample of a broad but simple settlement to be worked out in our 
future conversations, on the principle that no effort should be spared to 
test and exhaust every method of peaceful settlement. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, on November 26 I 
recommended to the President — and he approved — my calling in the 
Japanese representatives and handing them the broad basic pro- 
posals while withholding the modus vivendi plan. This was done in 
the late afternoon of that day. 

The document handed the Japanese representatives on November 
26 was divided into two parts : 

The first part of the document handed the Jajjanese was marked 
“Oral.” In it was reviewed briefly the objective sought in the 
exploratory conversations, namely, that of reaching if possible a 
settlement of questions relating to the entu« Pacific 

area on the basis of the principles of peaccj law and order and fair 
dealing among nations. It was stated that it was believed that some 
progress had been made in reference to general principles. Note was 
taken of a recent statement by the Japanese Ambassador that the 
Japanese Government desired to continue the convei-sations directed 
toward a comprehensive and peaceful settlement. 

In connection with the Japanese proposals of November 20 for a 
modus vivendi, it was stated that the American Government most 
earnestly desired to afford eve^ opportunity for the continuance of 
discussions with the Japanese Government airected toward working 
out a broad-gage program of peace throughout the Pacific area.. 
Oyr Government stated that in its opinion some features of the 
Japanese proposals of November 20 conflicted with the fundamental 
principles which formed a part of the general settlement under con- 
sideration and to which each government had declared that it was 
committed. 

Our Government suggested that further effort be made to resolve 
the divergences of views in regard to the practical application of 
the fundamental principles already mentioned. Our Government 
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stated that with this object in view it offered ‘^for the consideration 
of the Japanese Government a plan of a broad but simple settlement 
covering the entire Pacific area as one practical exemplification of a 
program which this Government envisages as something to be worked 
out during our further conversations.” 

The second part of the document embodied the plan itself which 
was in two sections. 

In section I there was outlined a mutual declaration of policy con- 
taining affirmations that the national polic ies of the two countries were 
directed toward peace throughout the Pacific area, that the two coun- 
tries had no territorial designs or aggressive intentions in that area, and 
that they would give support to certain fundamental principles of 
peace upon which their relations with each other and all other nations 
would be based. These principles were stated as follows : 

(1) The principle of inviolability of territorial integrity and sovereignty of 
each and all nations. 

(2) The principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

(3) The principle of equality, including equality of commercial opportunity 
and treatment. 

(4) The principle of reliance upon international cooperation and conciliation 
for the prevention and pacific settlement of controversies and for improvement 
of international conditions by peaceful methods and processes. 

This, statement of policy and of principle closely followed [1150] 
the line of what had been presented to the Japanese on several previous 
occasions beginning in April. 

In section I there was also a provision for mutual pledges to support 
and apply in their economic relations with eacli other and with other 
nations and peoples liberal economic principles. These principles were 
enumerated. They were based upon the general principle of equality 
of commercial opportunity and treatment. 

This suggested provision for mutual pledges with respect to eco- 
nomic relations closely followed the line of what had previously been 
presented to the Japanese. 

In section II there were outlined proposed steps to be taken by the 
two governments. One unilateral commitment was suggested, an 
undertaking by Japan that she would withdraw all military, naval, air 
and police forces from China and from Indochina. Mutual commit- 
ments were suggested along the following lines : 

(a) To endeavor to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact among the 
governments principally concerned in the Pacific area; 

(b) To endeavor to conclude among tlie principally interested governments 
an agreement to respect the territorial ‘Integrity of Indochina and not to seek 
or accept preferential economic treatment therein;' 

[list] (c) Not to support any government in China other than the National 
Government of the Republic of China with capital temporarily at Chungking; 

(d) To relinquish extraterritorial and related rights in China and to endeavor 
to obtain the agreement of other governments now possessing such rights to give 
up those rights; 

(e) To negotiate a trade agreement based upon reciprocal most-favored- nation 
treatment; 

(f) To remove freezing restrictions Imposed by each country on the funds 
of the other; 

(g) To agree upon a plan for the stabilization of the dollar-yen rate with Japan 
and the United States each furnishing half of the fund ; 

(h) To agree that no agreement which either had concluded with any third 
power or powers shall be interpreted by it in a way to conflict with the funda- 
mental purpose of this agreement ; and 

(1) To use their influence to cause other governments to adhere to the basic 
political and economic principles provided for in this suggested agreement. 
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The document handed the Japanese on November 26 was essentially 
a restatement of principles whicn have long been basic in this country’s 
foreign policy. The practical application of those principles to the 
situation in the Far East, as embodied in the ten points 

contained in the document, was along lines which had been under dis- 
cussion with the Japanese representatives in the course of the informal 
exploratory conversations during the months preceding delivery of the 
document in question. Our Government’s proposal embodied mutually 
profitable policies of the kind we were prepared to offer to any friendly 
country and was coarpled with the suggestion that the proposal be made 
the basis for further conversations. 

A vital part of our program of standing firm for our principles 
was to offer other countries worthwhile plans which would be highly 
profitable to them as well as to ourselves. We stood firmly for these 
principles in the face of the Japane^ demand that we abandon them. 
For this course there are no apologies. 

Our Government’s proposal was offered for the consideration of the 
Japanese Government as one practical example of a program to be 
worked out. It did not rule out other practical examples v^ich either 
Government was free to offer. 

We well knew that, in view of Japan’s refusal throughout the con- 
versations to abandon her policy oi conquest ,and domination, there 
was scant likelihood of her acceptance of this plan. But it is the task 
of statesmanship to leave no possibility for peace unexplored, no 
matter how slight. \1153'\ It was in this spirit that the Novem- 
ber 26 document was given to the Japanese Government. 

When handing the document of November 26 to the Japanese repre- 
sentatives, I said tliat the proposed agreement would render possible 
practical measures of financial cooperation which, however, had not 
been referred to in the outline for fear that they might give rise to 
misunderstanding. I added also that I had earlier informed the Am- 
bassador of my ambition of settling the immigration question but that 
the situation had so far prevented me from realizing that ambition. 

It is not surprising that Japanese propaganda, especially after Japan 
had begun to suffer serious defeats, nas tried to distort and give a false 
meaning to our memorandum of November 26 by referring to it as an 
“ultimatum”. This was in line with a well-known Japanese char- 
acteristic of utilizing completely false and flimsy pretexts to delude 
their people and gain their support for militaristic depredation.s and 
aggrandizement. 

VII. The Last Phase 

After November 26 the Japanese representatives at their request 
saw the President and me on several occasions. Nothing new devel- 
oped on the subject of a peaceful agreement. 

On November 26 following delivery of our Government’s proposal 
to the Japanese Ambassador, correspondents were {116^ in- 
formed by an official of the Department of State that the Japanese rep- 
resentatives had been handed a document for their consideration. Thus 
document, they were informed, was the culmination of conferences 
during recent weeks and rested on certain basic principles with which 
the correspondents would be entirely familiar in the light of many 
repetitions. 
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On November 27 I had a special and lengthy press conference at 
which I told the correspondents they were free to use the information 
given them as their own or as having come from authoritative sources. 

I said that from the beginning I nad been keeping in mind, and I 
suggested that the correspondents keep in mind, that the groups in 
Japan led by the military leaders had a plan of conquest by force of 
about one-half of the earth with one-half of its population. They had 
a plan to impose on this one-half of the earth a military control of 
political affairs, economic affairs^ social affairs, and moral affairs of 
each population very much as Hitler was doing in Europe. 

I said that this movement in the Far East started in earnest in 1937. 
It carried with it a policy of non-observance of any standards of con- 
duct in international relations or of any law or of any rule of justice 
or fair play. 

From the beginning, we, as one of the leading free countries, had 
sought to keep alive the basic philosophy and \ll56'\ principles 
governing the opposing viewpoint in international relations, that is, 
government by law, government by orderly processes, based on justice 
and morals and principles that would preserve absolutely the freedom 
of each country ; principles of noninterference in the domestic affairs of 
other countries ; tlie preservation inviolate of the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of othe^ countries ; the peaceful settlement of disputes ; 
equality of commercial opportunities and relations. These and other 
principles tliat go along with them have been, I pointed out, the touch- 
stone of all of our activities in the conduct of our foreign policy. We 
had striven to impress them on other countries, to keep them alive as 
the world was going more and more to a state of international anarchy. 
We had striven to preserve their integrity. That was no easy 
undertaking. 

I said that in the spring of 1941 there had come up the question of 
conferences with the Japanese on the subject of peace. The purpose 
was to ascertain whether a peaceful settlement relating to the entire 
Pacific area was possible. 

I mentioned that for a considerable time there had been two oppos- 
ing groups in Japan. One was the military group, sometimes led by 
military extremists. They had seemed to be in the saddle when the 
China undertaking in 1937 was decided upon. As the Chinese under- 
taking went on, there was an [1156'\ opposing group in Japan, 
representing honest lovers of peace and law and order. Another por- 
tion of this group comprised those who personally favored the policy 
of force and conquest but considered that the time was not propitious 
for different reasons, to undertake it. Some of this group were inclined 
to oppose Japan’s policy because of the unsatisfactory experience of 
Japan in China and of what they regarded as Japan’s unsatisfactory 
relations with Germany under the Tripartite Pact. 

I said that our conference with the Japanese during the preceding 
several months had been purely exploratory. 

During that time I kept other countries who had interest in that 
area informed in a general way. 

I pointed out that for the previous 10 days or so we had explored 
allph ases of the basic questions presented and of suggestions or ideas 
or methods of bringing Japan and the United States as close together 
as possible, on the theory that that might have been the beginning of 
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some peaceful and cordial relations between Japan and other nations 
of the Pacific, including our own. 

During the conversations, I said we had to keep in mind many 
angles. We had to keep in mind phases not only of the poUtical situ- 
ation but of the Army and Navy situation. As an illustration, I cited 
the fact that we had known for some days from the 

facts and circumstances which revealed themselves steadily that the 
Japanese were pouring men and materials and boats and all kinds of 
equipment into Indocmna. One qualified observer reported the num- 
ber of Japanese forces in southern Indochina as 128,000. That may 
have been too high as yet. But a large military movement \vas taking 
place. There was a further report that the J apanese Navy might make 
attacks somewhere there around Siam, any time within a few d^s. 

I told the correspondents that we were straining Heaven and Earth 
to work out understandings that might mitigate the situation before 
it got out of hand, in charge, as it was to a substantial degree, of 
Japanese militaiy extremists. 

Keferring to Indochina, I said that if the Japanese established 
themselves there in adequate numbers, which they seemed to be doing, 
they not only had a base for operations against China but they would 
be a distinct menace to the whole South Sea area. When we saw what 
this signified in extra danger, naturally we explored every kind of 
way to avaid that sort of menace and threat. 

I said that we had had the benefit of every kind of view. Some 
charged us with appeasement, others with having let other countries 
down. All the time we had been working at just the opposite. All 
these various views were made in good faith and no fault attached 
to the proponents thereof. [lldS] This was just a condition 
which was not without its benefits. 

We had exhausted all of our efforts to work out phases of this 
matter with the Japanese. Our efforts had been put forth to facili- 
tate the making of a general agreement. We wanted* to facilitate the 
conversations and keep them from breaking down but at all times 
keeping thoroughly ahve the basic principles that we had been pro- 
claiming and practicing during all those years. 

On November 26, 1 continued, I found there had been so much con- 
fusion and so many collateral matters brought in along with high 
Japanese oflScials in Tokyo proclaiming their old doctrines of force, 
that I thought it important to bring the situation to a clear perspec- 
tive. So I had recounted and restated the fundamental principles 
and undertook to make application of them to a number of specific 
conditions such as would logically go into a broad basic peaceful 
settlement in the Pacific area. 

There had been every kind of suggestion made as we had gone along 
in the conversations. I said that I had considered everything in the 
way of suggestions from the point of view whether it would facilitate, 
keep alive, and if possible carry forward conversations looking toward 
a general agreement, all the while naturally preserving the fullest 
integrity of every principle for which we stood. I had sought to 
examine \1169'\ everything possible but always to omit con- 
sideratioii of any proposal that would contemplate the stoppage of the 
conversations and search for a general agreement for peace. 

To a correspondent’s question whether I expected uie Japanese to 
come back and talk further on the basis of what I gave them on No- 
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vember 26, 1 said that I did not know but, as I had indicated, the Japa- 
nese might not do that. I referred to the'military movements which 
they were making and said I thought the correspondents would want 
to see whether the Japanese had any idea of renewing the conver- 
sations. 

In reply to a further question whether in order to conform to the 
basic principles of our Government’s policy it would be necessary for 
the Japanese to withdraw the troops they were sending to the south- 
ward, I said, “Yes.” In reply to another question as to whether it 
would not mean withdrawal of Japanese troops from China and Indo- 
china, I said that of course our program announced in 1937 covered 
all that. The question of getting the troops dut of China had been 
a bone of contention. 

In reply to a question whether the assumption was correct that there 
was not much hope that the Japanese would accept our principles and 
go far enough to afford a basis for continuing the conversations, I said 
that there was always a possibility but that I would not say how much 
[llGOi] probability there might be. 

In reply to a question whether the Japanese had proved adamant 
on the question of withdrawing from the Axis, I replied that they 
were still in it. 

In reply to a question whether the situation took action rather than 
words jfrom the Japanese, I said this was unquestionably so, but it 
took words first to reach some kind of an understanding that would 
lead to action. 

In reply to a question how the Japanese explained these military 
movements to the south, I replied that they did not explain. 

On November 28, at a meeting of the War Council, I reviewed the 
November 26 proposal which we had made to the Japanese, and 
pointed out that there was practically no possibility of an agreement 
being achieved with Japan. I emphasized that in my opinion the 
Japanese were likely to break out at any time with new acts of con- 
quest and that the matter of safeguarding our national security was 
in the hands of the Army and the Navy. With due deference I ex- 
pressed my judgment that any plans for our military defense should 
include an assumption that the Japanese might make the element of 
surprise a central point in their strategy and also might attack at 
various points simultaneously with a view to demoralizing efforts of 
defense and of [UGl'l coordination. 

On November 29 I expressed substantially the same views to the 
British Ambassador. 

I said the same things all during those days to many of my contacts. 

On November 25 the American Consul at Hanoi, Indochina, had 
communicated to the Department a report that ^e Japanese in- 
tended to launch an attack on the Kra Peninsula about December 
1, and he reported also further landings of troops and military 
equipment in Indochina in addition to landings he had previously 
reported from time to time. On November 26 the American consul 
at Saigon had reported the arrival of heavy Japanese reinforce- 
ments m Southern Indochin^ supplementing arrivals he had re- 

S orted earlier that month. On November 29 the Department of 
tate instructed its posts in southeast Asia to telegraph information 
of military or naval movements directly to Manila for the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet. 
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On November 30, 1 was informed by the British Ambassador that 
the British Government had important indications that Japan was 
about to attack Siam and that tnis attack would include a sea-bornO 
expedition to seize strategic points in the Kra Isthmus. 

In a message from Premier Tojo to a public rally on 111621 
November 30 under the sponsorshm of the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association and the “Great Japan East Asia League” he stated among 
other things that — 

The fact that Ohtang Kai-shek Is dancing to the tune of Britain, America,’ 
and communism at the expense of able-bodied and promising young men In- 
bis futile resistance against Japan Is only due to the desire of Britain and 
the United States to fish in the troubled waters of East Asia by putting 
(pitting?) the East Asiatic peoples against each other and to grasp the hegemony 
of East Asia. This is a stock in trade of Britain and the United States. 

For the honor and pride of mankind we must purge this sort of practice 
from East Asia with a vengeance. 

[11631 On that day, Sunday, November 30, after conferring with 

our military regarding the Japanese Prime Minister’s bellicose state- 
ment and the increasing gravity of the Far Eastern situation, I 
telephoned the President at Warm Springs and advised him to 
advance the date of his return to Washington. Accordingly, the 
President returned to Washington on December 1. 

On December 2 the President directed that inquiry be made at 
once of the Japanese- Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu in regard to the 
reasons for continued Japanese troop movements into Indochina. 

On December 3 I reviewed in press conference certain of the points 
covered by me on November 27. I said that we had not reached 
any more advanced stage of determining questions either in a pre- 
liminary or other ivay than we had in November. 

On December 5 the Japanese Ambassador called and presented a 
reply to the President’s inquiry of December 2, containing the spe- 
cious statement that Japanese reinforcements had been sent to Indo- 
china as a precautionary measure against Chinese troops in bordering 
Chinese territory. 

On December 6 our Government received from a number of sources 
reports of the movement of a Japanese fleet of 3^ transports, 8 
cruisers, and 20 destroyers from Indochina toward the Kra Pen- 
insula. This was confirmation that the [ 116^1 long-threatened 
Japanese movement of expansion by force to the south was under way. 
The critical character of this development, which placed the United 
States and its friends in common imminent danger, was very much in 
all our minds, and was an important subject of my conference with 
representatives of the Army and Navy on that and the following day. 

On December 6, President Roosevelt telegraphed a personal appeal 
to tlie Emperor of Japan that the “tragic possibilities” in the situation 
be averted. 

On December 7, the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbot. 

Throughout the critical years culminating in Pearl Harbor and 
especially during the last months, the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary ofWar, the Secretary of the Navy and the heads of our 
armed services kept in constant touch with each other. There was the 
freest interchange of information and views. It was customary for 
us to pick up the telephone and for the caller to ask one of the others 
whether he had anytning new of significance on the situation and to 
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communicate whatever the caller may have had that was new. These 
exchanges of information and views were in addition to those which 
took place at Cabinet meetings and at meetings during the fall of 1941 
of the War Council, and in numerous other conversations. 

[116S\ As illustrative of the contacts which I had with officers 
of the War and Navy Departments during the especially critical period 
from November 20, to December 7, 1941, 1 attach a record of the occa- 
sions when I talked with such representatives as compiled from the 
daily engagement books kept by my office (Annex A). That record 
m^, of course, not be complete. 

In addition, I attach a statement of the record of the occasions on 
which I talked with representatives of the War and Navy Departments 
from October 1940 to December 7, 1941 (Annex B). 

I attach also a statement in regard to the arran^ments for contacts 
during the years 1940 and 1941 between the State Department and the 
War and Navy Departments (Annex C). 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to give a simple narrative and 
analysis of what happened in this country’s relations with Japam 
especially as they bear upon the inquiry of this Joint Committee. It 
I can throw light on any aspect ot our relations not covered in this 
statement, I shall be glad to do so. 

Annex A 


Record of the Secretary of State's Conferences, Consultations and Telephone con- 
versations (as entered in engagement hooks) with Representatives of the War 
and Navy Departments, November 20 to December 7, 1941 

November 21. 9 : 55 a. m., Admiral Stark, General Gerow. v 
November 24 : 12 : 15 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stlmson. 

12 : 50 p. m., Captain Schuirmann. 

3 : 30 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Knox. 

3:30 p. m., General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 

November 25 : 9 : 30 a. m., Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox. 

12:00 noon, Meeting at White House with President, Secretary Stlmson, 
Secretary Knox, General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 

4 : 30 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

[1167] November 26: 

9 : 20 a. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

9 : 50 a. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

1 : 20 p. m., Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

November 27 : 

11 : 05 a. m., Telephone call to Secretary Stlmson. 

4 : 00 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stlmson. 

5 : 10 p. m., Telephone call to Captain Schuirmann. 

November 28: 

12:00 noon, Meeting at White House with President, Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Knox, General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 

8 : 20 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

4 : 40 p. m., Telephone call from Admiral Stark. 

November 30 : 

10: 30 a. m., Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

* 12 : 08 p. m., Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

[1168] December 1: 

12 : 00 noon, Admiral Stark at White House. 

December 3: 

4 : 45 p. m.. Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 
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December 6: 

10 : 45 a. m., Telephone call from Secretary Knox< 

11 : 50 a. m. Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

1 : 00 p. m., Telephone call from Secretary Stimson. 

1 : 15 p. m., Telephone call from Admiral Stark. 

1:50 p. m., Captain Schuirmann. 

5: 15 p. m., Telephone call to Admiral Stark. 

8 : 45 p. m., Telephone call to Secretary Knox. 

December 7 : 

10 : 30 a. m., Telephone call to Admiral Stark. • 

10 : 30 a. m., Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox. 

2 : 10 p. m., Telephone call from Admiral Stark. 

[1169] Witness Hull 

ANNEX B 

Record of the Secretary of State's Conversations in the State Department with 
Representatives of the War and Navy Departments, October 1940~December 
7, 1941. 

With Secretaries Stimson and Knox: 

Ckitober 18, 1040. 

October 23, 1940. 

October 30, 1940. 

November 12, 1940. 

November 29, 1940. 

December 3, 1940. 

December 13, 1940 : Attended also by Admiral Stark, Captain Deyo, General 
Marshall. 

December 23, 1940 : Attended also by Secretary Morgenthau, Senator Byrnes, 
Admiral Spear, Colonel Maxwell, Mr. Philip Young, Admiral Stark, Gen- 
eral Marsall, Major Timberlake. 

January 7, 1941. 

January 14, 1941 : Attended also by Secretary Morgenthau, Mr. Foley. 

January 23, 1941. 

January 28, 1941. 

[1170] February 11, 1941. 

February 14, 1941. 

March 31, 1941. 

April 8, 1941. 

April 10, 1941 : Atttended also by Mr. EUirry L. Hopkins, Secretary Morgen- 
thau and Admiral Stark. 

April 22, 1941. 

April 29, 1941. 

May 5, 1941. 

May 13, 1941. 

May 20, 1941. 

May 27, 1941. 

June 3, 1941. 

August 12, 1941. 

August 19, 1941. 

August 29, 1941. 

September 30, 1941 ; Attended also by General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 
November 25, 1941. 

December 7, 1941. 

[1171] With Secretary Stimson: 

October 14, 1940. 

November 1, 1940. 

December 3, 1940 : Lunch. 

March 4, 1941: Attended also by Secretary Morgenthau, Mr. Foley, Mr. 

Forrestal and Mr. Harold Smith. 

May 9, 1941. 

August 8, 1941. 

October ^ 1941. 

October 28, 1941. 

December 10, 1941. 
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With Secretary Knox: 

November 4, 1941. 

November 10, 1941. 

With other Army and Navy Officials: 

November 5, 1940 : Admiral Stark, Admiral Greenslade, Captain Schuirmann. 
November 6, 1940: Admiral Stark, 

November 9, 1940; Captain Scbuirmann. 

November 25, 1940 : Admiral Stark, General Marshall, Colonel Turner, Cap- 
tain Sctiuirmann. 

November 27, 1940; Admiral Stark. 

December 2. 1940 : Captain Schuirmann. 

\1172) December 4, 1940: Admiral Stark. 

December 6, 1940: Captain Schuirmann. 

December 31, 1940: Captain Schuirmann. 

January 2, IWl ; Captain Kirk. 

January 3, 1941 : General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 

January 9, 1941; Colonel Bratton, Admiral Anderson, General Miles and 
Commander Cramer. 

March 4, 1941: General Marshall. 

April 11, 1941 : Colonel Betts. 

April 12, 1941; Colonel Betts. 

April 16, 1941; Colonel Betts. 

April 17, 1941: Colonel Betts. 

April 17, 1941: Captain Schuirmann. 

April 18, 1941 : Colonel Mason. 

April 20, 1941 : Colonel Betts. 

May 1, 1941 : Admiral Stark. 

May 2, 1941 : General Arnold. 

May 7, 1041; General Marshall. 

May 9, 1941: Captain Schuirmann. 

l^Iay 13, 1941 : General Marshall and Admiral Stark. 

May 15, 1941 ; Admiral Stark. 

May 21, 1941 : Commander Peal (Naval Attach^ Berlin). 

[im] .Tune 3, 1941; Colonel Betts. 

August 9, 1941 ; Captain Schuirmann. 

August 21, 1941 ; General Miles, Major Hansen, Captain Schuirmann. 
August 23, 1941 : Colonel Bratton. 

September 4, 1941 ; Admiral Stark. 

October 4, 1941 : General Embick. 

October 14, 1941; Admiral Turner. 

October 17, 1941 : Colonel Bratton and Major Smett. 

October 27, 1941 : General Miles, Captain Schuirmann. 

October 30, 1941 : Admiral Stark. 

November 1, 1911 : Captain Schuirmann and Commander McCollum. 
November 4, 1941 : General Marshall, Admiral IngersolL 
November 8, 1941 : General Miles. 

November 19, 1941: Captain Schuirmann. 

November 19, 1941: Captain Schuirmann. 

November 21, 1941: Admiral Stark, General Gerow. 

November 24, 1941 ; General Marshall, Admiral Stark. 

November 24, 1941 : Captain Schuirmann. 

December 6, 1941; Captain Schuirmann. 

December 12, 1941: Captain Schuirmann 

11174] Annex C 

Arrangements for Contacts Between the Department of State and War and 
Navy Departments in 1940 and 1941» 

During the years 1940 and 1941 there were maintained arrangements for 
contacts between the Department of State and the War and Navy Departments 
as follows : 

(a) The regularly constitpted Liaison Committee which b^n to function In 
April, 1938, and which consisted of the Under Secretary of State, the Chief of 
Staff and Chief of Naval Operations. That Committee customarily met at 
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weekly intervals. The meetings of the Liaison Committee were for the purpose 
of taking up matters of mutual interest to the three Departments and for the 
interchange of views and information. 

(b) The Liaison Ollice which was established in the Deuartment of State 
in 19^ and which was responsible under the Under Secretary of State for the 
regular channeling and expeditious transmission of pertinent information to 
the War and Navy Departments. The information thus transmitted, in ad- 
dition to that having an obviously military and naval character, included basic 
related political and economic information needed for use in the preparation of 
estimates of the military and naval situation. 

[ 1115 ] (c) Arrangements which tJie political and functional divisions of the 

Department had for direct communication with representatives of the War and 
Navy Departments under which information of pertinent interest received by the 
Department of State from its representatives abroad was made available to the 
War and Navy Departments. Conversely, the War and Navy Departments kept 
the Department of State informed of data of interest. 

(d) Other conferences and conversations at frequent intervals between the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy as 
well as other representatives of tlie War and Navy Departments, including the 
Chief of Staff and the Cldef of Naval Operations. These conferences sought a 
full interchange of information and views relative to critical situations all over 
the world, including — of course — developments in the Pacific area. At those 
conferences the Secretary of State was given the benefit of tlie knowledge which 
representatives of the War and Navy Departments possessed of military factors 
Involved in the world situation and the Secretary in turn took up the political 
factors in the world situation of which he had special knowledge. These con- 
ferences became increasingly frequent, as the world situation became more 
critical, especialy during the final stages of the conversations [ 1176 ] with 
the Japanese representatives. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, we will adjourn at this 
time and reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 37 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

[7i77] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

TESTIMOHT OP COEDELI HULL, FOEMER SECRETARY OF STATE 

(Resumed) 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, your statement was completed be- 
fore the recess, including the exhibits which were attached to it, so 
that you are now free to be examined by members of the committee in 
any way they see fit. 

Mr. uESELL. Counsel first. 

The Chairman. Yes, counsel first ; I beg the counsel’s pardon. The 
counsel will proceed. 

Mr. Gessell. Mr. Hull, can you, as best you now recall it, fix the 
approximate time when you concluded that the possibility of solving 
the Japanese matter through diplomatic negotiations was most im- 
probable and that it was lik^ely Japam with or without a declaration 
of war, would strike at the United otates, or its possessions in the 
Pacific? 

Mr. Huix. I might say by way of preface that we had been in 
conversation, through the late spring and summer and early fall, with 
the Japanese — that we maintain the basic principles that we started 
out with and the Japanese maintain the basic policies they started 
out with. 

There was some camouflage by them at times of some of [7775] 
their policies, but it was manifest, after long montJis of close-in con- 
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versation with the Japanese Ambassador, and taken in connection 
with information we were receiving from, among other sources, includ- 
ing our own Ambassador, Consuls, interceptions, and so fort,h. It was 
reasonably clear to me that they had no idea of yielding their policies, 
which were policies of conquest and aggression by force, and enslave- 
ment of the conquered peoples wherever they went. 

It was manifest that they were not going to depart from that and, 
we knew that we were not going to depart from our basic policies, 
which were the policies prevalent among civilized and peaceful na- 
tions. 

I will refer to that later, perhaps, and I am not sure that I should 
do it at this moment, except to refer to them as the policies of peace 
and law and order, and justice, and equality, and peaceful settlement 
of controversies. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, was it clear 

Mr. Hull. Now, during those early days in October, it looked 
more and more like they were prepared to, and were intending to, 
adhere to their policies. I take it you do not want me to cite any 
instances indicative of that attitude. But the situation floated along 
until Tojo’s government came into power, about the 16th, I think, 
of October, the 15th or 16th, and the Konoe government 

fell. 

While they started out with a professed disposition to keep up the 
conversations, we could detect circumstances and facts indicative of 
duplicity and double dealing, and the real purpose was to go forward 
more energetically with their plans, as was indicated by numerous 
demands on us to make haste, and statements that this matter could not 
go on without something serious happening. 

We were moving in those days on with the so-called temporary pro- 
posal of the Japanese, on November 20. 

Mr. Gesell. So that by November 20, the gradual process that you 
just outlined, it had become apparent to you and those with whom you 
were conferring in Government that the Japanese really had no bona 
fide intention of settling the matters under discussion in a peaceful, 
diplomatic manner? 

Mr. Hull. The impression we received, at least myself, and sonae 
others, was that during those months they tried to prevail on this 
Government by persuasion and threats and other methods, to yield its 
basic principles, so that Japan could maintain intact her policy and her 
continued course of aggression and conquest. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, did you tell the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the President, as these negotiations proceeded, 
your conclusions as to whether or [ 1180 ] not there was any 
chance of their being successful ? 

Mr. Hull. It seemed to me that we were all very much like a family. 
We were seeing, talking among and with each other, making things 
known to each other in one way or another most of the time, and we 
made it a point to make known to each other whatever the other pereon 
might think of things that would be desirable to communicate. 

So at all times, I think it is accurate to say that each of us in the State 
House have always tried to impart to the other, and with reasonable 
diligence, anything new that we learned that would be of interest. 
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Mr. Geseix. I not only refer to anything new you might learn, but 
also the conclusions that you might have reached from the diplomatic 
side. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. As to the status of the negotiations, and the likelihood 
of their success? 

Mr. Hull. Well, after Mr. Kurusu — I might say when he reached 
here about the 15th or 16th of November, I had different talks with him 
in conjunction with the Ambassador and he had nothing new to talk 
about. He had no new ideas, no new information. He was simply 
pleading that we must agree on the diplomatic side of this, or some- 
thing awful would hapmn. About the first words he said to me were 
that [.118^ the Pacific Ocean was like a powder keg. Then, 
ho went on and pretty soon made the statement that Japan had 
reached the explosive stage, so we were given the benefit of all such 
views. 

On the 20th, they came in and handed me a proposal that they well 
knew was an utterly impossible proposal for us, in the light of our 4 
or 5 years’ explorations of each other’s situations, and attitudes.. 

The next morning, Kurusu came to my apartment in the hotel and 
was talking about the Tripartite Agreement, endeavoring to minimize 
that, and I suddenly inquired of him if his government had anything 
more to offer on the general peace situation, and he quickly said, “No.” 

So there we had nailed down what he said was the last proposal, 
and what their interceptions had informed us was very final in the 
matter. 

Mr. Gesell. That was the proposal that you knew that, in the light 
of the principles which the United States Government had announced, 
would not Be accepted, was it not ? 

Mr. Hull. It was utterly incompatible with them. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, during this period — ^you have referred to 
the various sources of information you had — am I correct in the belief 
that the most reliable source of information, or the one upon which 
you placed the greatest foundation, was the Japanese 

intercepted messages? 

Mr. Hull. I looked on them as I would a witness who is giving evi- 
dence against his own side of the case. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, you were in a position during this time, 
in effect, through these intercepts, to know what they were saying 
between themselves, were you not? 

[118S] Mr. Hull. We knew something of that. It confirmed 
our course and our questions and our arguments about the situation, 
the true situation. 

Mr. Gesell. I gather from what you say that you saw the intercepts 
regularly as they were translated ? 

Mr. Hull. I understood that they were to come to my office, among 
other places, from the Navy and War Departments. I had, in particu- 
lar, one secretary who was exceedingly well-informed on all these 
things, and he would receive interceptions of messages, from the War 
or Navy Department, and if they contained anythmg of importance 
he brought them in to me at once. I looked at it and handed it right 
back to him because we were following the policy of the War and 
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Navy Department to the effect that it was all-important that infor- 
mation about the interceptions sliould not get back to the Japanese. 

Mr. Geselu You had no reason during his time, did you, to feel 
that the Japanese knew we were interceptmg the messages? 

! Mr. Huix. None whatever. 

Mr. Gbseix. Now, is it your understanding, Mr. Hull, that you saw 
all the messages, or only those that had a diplomatic significance? 

Mr. Hull. Mainly, so far as I know, it was messages within my 
sphere of duties, and others, that were not important to 

me, or to what I was dealing with, were passed on to the Far Eastern 
Division. 

Mr. Gesell. But the State Department, one way or another, saw 
aH of them, is your understanding, that were distributed? 

Mr. Hull. I wouldn’t say that we saw all of them. I couldn’t say 
that. Sometimes it would require a little time to decode them and get 
them to us. We would be late, sometimes, in getting them. But 
apparently that was unavoidable. There may be, and I am satisfied 
that there was, a number scattered through this entire list that we 
didn’t see at all. 

Mr.' Gesell. Do you remember at this time whether or not you saw 
intercepted messages that were really of a nondiplomatic nature, con- 
cerned with the ship movements in and out of Pearl Harbor, and the 
military installations at Pearl Harbor, reconnaissance being conducted, 
and other matters of what we might call a military espionage nature? 

Mr. Hull. My impression noAv is that I was aware of the circulation, 
but I myself didn’t give them any attention, any real attention, so far 
as I recall. 

Mr. Gesell. These all came to you from the Army and Navy, did 
they not? 

Mr. Hull. They would have come from there. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, during this period, in fact, at any time 
during this period, did you ever receive any informa- [/i5o] 
tion or any reports or any rumors to the effect that Japan was con- 
templating a sneak attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Hull. I never heard Pearl Harbor mentioned during the 
later months by anyone. 

The Chairman. May I suggest to the Secretary, that if you move 
the microphone a little closer, you can be more easily heard with less 
exertion. 

Mr. Hull. Pardon me. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you remember Mr. Grew’s dispatch of January 
concerning the rumor that there was to be an attack on Pearl Harbor 
which was transmitted by the State Department to the Navy Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Hull. I remember his telegrams in the fore part of January 
and later telegrams. I overlooked whatever there was in reference 
to Pearl Harbor. 

. Mr. Gesell. During the latter period that you have referred to, I 
understood you to say that you had no information. 

Mr. Hull. That was January of 1941? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. Oh, yes. I was familiar with that. I misunderstood. 
I had November on my mind for some strange reason. I was entirely 
familiar with the one in January. 
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Mr, Gesell. Now, other than that do you recall any \1186'] 
information that came to you in writing or orally from people in our 
own Government or from representatives of foreign governments or 
from the President or any source that was to the effect that the Jap- 
anese were planning or considering or were likely to make an attack 
on Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Hull. I saw nothing that came in during that period, the 
correspondence which I later saw, or knew of, between the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, which took place in January 
1941, that is all I know oi, that and the Grew telegram. 

Mr. Geseix. You mean the letters of Secretary Knox and Stimson 
concerning preparations against an attack? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

. Mr- Gesell. Well now, you have stated in your statement that was 
read today that beginning around the latter part of November you 
were remarking to all your contacts that it was quite likely that the 
Japanese would strike and strike with boldness and daring in any 
direction, and we introduced here this morning a memorandum of 
your conference with Mr. Halifax in which you referred to that 
subject. 

I take it then Jrom what you say that while you were considering 
and had in mind the possibility of some sort of a surprise action, 
you at no time had in your mind the possibility of an attack on Pearl 
Haibor. 

[/i<S7] Mr. Hull. You may, or may not, recall that for some 
time we were receiving messages, constantly, almost, about the Jap- 
anese movements of men and ships and fleets bound to the lower end 
of Indochina. We knew that was the jumping-off place for an attack 
on the south — well, toward Singapore, Burnia, Thailand, the Pliilip- 
pines, and other areas, and we were watching that pretty closely, very 
closely as the days passed by. 

So I just, myself, I didn’t think anything either way about other 
places in the Pacific that might be attacked, including Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Gesell. Well now, do you recall 

Mr. Hull. Pardon me. Of course, I was in the diplomatic branch 
of the service. 

Mr. Geseu.. Do you recall, Mr. Hull, that on November 27 a warn- 
ing message was sent to the Commanding General, Western Defense 
Command, at San Francisco and at Pearl Harbor and the Philippines, 
and to other points, signed by General Marshall, which was^ appar- 
ently sent for the purpose of putting the armed forces at those points 
on notice of the possibility of some hostilities, do you recall that such 
messages were sent? 

Mr. Hull. I think I do. 


Mr. Geseu.. Secretary Stimson testified before the Army Board 
that in connection with that message, which he partici- [7755] 
pated in drafting, he had some conversations with you at the time. 
Do you recall any conversation with him ? 

Mr. Hull. I never sat in on the drafting of Army and Navy instruc- 
tions to their field forces. Sometimes they would call me over the 
telephone about some particular thing. 

Mr. Gesell. Secretary Stimson states just that. 

Mr. Hull. He probably called me ; if he says he did I am sure he did. 
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Mr. Gesell. The phrases in the message reading as follows, which 
he discussed with you on the telephone, I wonder if you recall. The 
message at the outset reads: 

Negotiations with Japan appear to bare terminated to all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibility that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action 
possible at any moment 

Mr. Hull. That first sentence, first line or two there is about the 
language I was using in talking to high officials during those last days 
about the situation. 

Mr. Gesell. Was the question of sending a warning message to the 
various theaters in the Pacific, to your recollection, ever discussed at 
any of the meetings with the President at the White House? 

Mr. Hull. I don’t recall it. As I say, I didn’t [llSff] par- 
ticipate in the purely military phases, except as sort of an outsider, 
and more or less as a layman. That was given attention by the Army 
and the Navy heads and the President. 

For that reason I didn’t sit in on the drafting of their orders, which 
would have contemplated, perhaps, previous conferences. I don’t 
recall having any conferences on those particular orders. 

We did always, at these meetings, report to each other everything 
we knew in our respective lines of activities and sometimes we dis- 
cussed numbers of questions that were presented. 

^Mr. Gesell. Well now, at about this time Secretary Stimson re- 

S orts that there was a meeting at the White House, on the 25th of 
Tovember, at which you and Secretary Knox and himself were 
present, and General Marshall and Admiral Stark. 

He says there : 

The President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brought up 
the event that we were likely to be attacked, as soon as, perhaps, next Monday, 
for the Japanese are notorious for making an attack without warning, and the 
question was what we should do. We conferred on the general 'problem. 

Do you remember any conferences at that time or at about that 
time with the War Council as to what should be done about the 
general problem? 

Mr. Hull. The main point I was making during those and 
[llQff] subsequent days was the ve^ great improbability that 
Japan would seriously continue to participate in any conversations. 
We had learned through the interceptions not only that they had 
determ^ed on their ultimatum but that they had ordered that con- 
versations cease on the 25th, and then finally they worried me almost 
sick after the 20th about getting a quick reply. 

I couldn’t get them, couldn’t prevail on them to give me the rea- 
son that was rushing them off theii* feet. I finally said, “Well, I 
can’t make any reply before” — think it was — ^“the 26th ” — 1 am not 
sure but it went beyond the time they wanted me to make it, and I 
said, “If you can’t get on with that situation that confronts me, why, 
you will have to do the best you can.” 

I don’t recall except they acquiesced in that. 

•Then, as I say, I felt that first we should keep up these conversa- 
tions to the last split second, going on and ignoring their ultimatums, 
ignoring anything that went on, so long as we kept a consistent rec- 
ord, showing an earnest desire for peace and an earnest desire to 
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prevail on Japan finally, by some remote speculative possibility, to 
change her mind, and also automatically, as well as very desirable, 
to secure some more time. 

For some time, really during much of the summer, whenever 
I met any of our head military men or high British or Aus- 
tralian or Dutch officials, they would refer to this very great need, each 
of them had, for more time to prepare for defense. 

We proceeded then in an atmosphere of practically grabbing at 
straws, putting up a development, propositions that we would hope 
to put up to Japan, and force her to expose her duplicity, that we 
had overtaken so often. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now 

Mr. Hull. If you will pardon me, I left this out a while ago. 

So we hoped, I hoped that we could, by constant pressure, that 
if hy any hook or crook it should prove possible for the Japanese to 
decide tnat they would be willing to wait a month or two it would 
be a fine thing for us, and I earnestly hoped we could get through 
with these different arrangements, but when we reached this War 
College meeting that you talk about, on the 25th, there wasn’t much 
discussion, except the various phases, including my statement that 
it would be a mistake to assume that this thing is going on. I said, 
“The Japanese are heavily armed; they have been on this move- 
ment for a number of years, this movement of conquest, yoked hard 
and fast with Hitler most of the time.” 

And then I said — if I can recall what I wanted to say, 
what I wanted to get in here — at any rate I said it will not do to trust 
any phase of that situation because they are in control of this whole 
movement; we are not in control of it. We can only effect that 
movement of the Japanese armies of invasion by surrendering to 
them the principles tor which peaceJoving nations, including our- 
selves, stand. 

[1193'] Mr. Gesell. Well, now, was there anyone at that meeting 
who advocated a withdrawal from the principles which we had been 
taking in the negotiations? 

Mr. Hull. That never was done, so far as I know, by any high 
American official in the State^ War, Navy, or the White House. 

Mr. Gesell. When you say it was not done you mean it was not 
urged upon you by anyone? 

Mr. Hull. It was not. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you remember the President making a statement 
which I quoted from Mr. Stimson’s diary, to the effect that at that 
meeting on the 25th he mentioned that there was a likelihood that 
we mi^t be attacked as soon as next Monday? 

Mr. Hull. I do not recall definitely except that there was nothing 
new, really, if he said that because I was talking along those lines 
during those strenuous days after we got their ultimatum and other 
information about their purposes. 

Mr. Gesei^ Yes. Would it be fair to say that that view was the 
prevailing view among the Cabinet officers and military officers who 
attended the meetings at the White House of this war council group 
at this time? 

Mr. Hull. Well, only the Army and the Navy Cabinet [119i] 
heads attended it. 
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Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. So far as those Cabinet heads were concerned, I do not 
know really the precise state of mind they were in but I received the 
definite impression that they felt that the outlook was critical and 
called for the closest attention. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, you have reviewed in your statement some 
of the meetings at this time and I do not want to go over it except I 
wanted to ask you about one specific meeting before taking up the 
note on the 26th with you in some detail, and that was a Cabinet meet- 
ing which the records of the White House indicate was held on De- 
cember 6th, at which you lunched with the President prior to the 
Cabinet meeting. 

Do you recall any discussion that took place at that meeting or with 
the President at that luncheon concerning the problems we are con- 
cerned with here? 

Mr. Hull. I might refresh my recollection in 8(»ne way, somehow, 
but I do not remember just at the moment. 

You will understand that in justice to the Army and Navy, I in- 
formed them when I felt that diplomatic efforts to deal with the situa- 
tion had ended, that the security and safety of the countrj’ was then 
in the hands of the Army and the Navy, so I did not 

have so awfully much to talk about, in fact, concerning the difficulties 
that the Army and Navy were then dealing with, but I was frank to 
express any comment that I thought would to helpful. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, in that connection, do you recall discussing with 
representatives of the Army and Navy the question of whether or not 
you should abandon consideration of the proposed modus vivendi 
before it was done? 

Mr. Hull. As happened now and then in the State Department, 
when we would run into some terrific problem that called for affirma- 
tive action at once we would prepare different trial drafts on the sub- 
ject by different persons who had jurisdiction down in the Department 
and we would thresh out those questions in the mo^ vehement manner 
sometimes. 

We did that in connection with our plan to the effect that we would 
keep up the conversations. We would not refuse to answer their 
ultimatum of November 20th ; we would not take any action that would 
deviate from our fixed policy of driving along, hit or miss, in the 
hope that somewhere even then that something might develop sud- 
denly and out of the sky. So we went along in that fashion. And 
your question now relate to 

Mr. Gesell. My question is whether before it was definitely decided 
that you would not attempt the modus vivendi [ 1196 '\ you dis- 
cussed that specific decision with the Army and Navy? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. Pardon me, I was trying to bring out another 
thread or two of this thing. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. We discussed, I think elaboratedly, with the heads of 
the Army and the Navy up to and ending on the 25th. We had not 
decided that it would not be feasible to present it to the Japanese 
until perhaps the afternoon of the 25th, as I remember it, refreshing 
my mind as best I can from documents and other things. So we 
knew that the Army and Navy people were fairly familiar with it. 
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They should have been because we sought to talk with them at any 
and all times that they might be interested in talking and to keep them 
informed. 

Mr. Geseix. I think it is clear from the documents and from what 
you have said that the Army and Navy knew what you were considering. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. And you consulted them. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, I wondered, however, whether you recall specifi- 
cally taking up with them the question of whether or not as a gov- 
ernmental matter it would be advantageous or disadvantageous to de- 
liver the modus vivendi to the Japanese! 

\^ 1197 '\ Mr. Hull. As I say, we talked about the different phases 
of it right along and near the last we ran into so many terrific diffi- 
culties that those of us who were striving most actively to put this up 
to the Japanese and let them turn it down, as we thought the chances 
largely were that they would, it would clear the atmosphere and clarify 
to the public both here and in Japan some of the confusion that had 
arisen. 

I do not recall that we had conferences with the Army and Navy 
after we discussed that, I and my associates in the State Department 
and whoever we talked to, I do not recall that we had any further con- 
ferences with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to the effect that it was possible to know. 

One reason, perhaps, was that Secretary Stimson, I think, expressed 
himself readily to the effect that the Japanese would not accept this 
because it was too drastic. 

Mr. Gesell. That 1 gather was generally the view as to the modus 
vivendi nt that time. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. Now, as to Admiral Stark, at that last stage I do 
not recall what he was thinking or saying. 

Mr. Gesell. We introduced in evidence the memorandum from you 
to President Roosevelt recommending that the ten-point note be 
handed to the Japanese and that the modus [ 1198 '] vivendi not 
be handed to the Japanese. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I was^ wondering whether you had any discussions 
with him on that subject or whether he acted on your memorandum 
without a conference. Do you recall on that point? 

Mr. Hull. I was talking with him almost constantly on different 

? bases of this highly acute situation and I do not remember whether 
talked in any detail with him on this phase but the nature of my 
memorandum would indicate that I had talked with him. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, one other question with reference to this 
policy. You refer to the delay, the need for delay that you felt in talk- 
mg to our officials and to the officials of other governments so that steps 
could be taken for military preparations. Do you remember whether 
during this period you had any particular time limit in mind for which 
you were seeking to stretch the negotiations out to ? 

Mr. Hull. We were just trying our best, as we had been for weeks 
and really months. I felt that the Japs, as I say, were over here for 
the single purpose of inducing us to surrmider our policies and prin- 
ciples and let her policy of war and conquest and so on continue intact 4 
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I still think [llOff] that that was their business over here. At 
the moment I am not sure whether I understood fully your question. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I would like to ask you one other question 
which relates to a somewhat different subject. 

Mr. Hull. Maybe I did not answer all of this question. If I did not, 
I wish you would repeat it. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I wanted to know whether there was any time 
limit 

Mr. Httll. Oh, yes. Pardon me. 

Mr. Gesell (continuing). For which you had been seeking to 
extend the negotiations tot 

Mr. Hull. No. We were doing our best to keep this going for at 
least three reasons.. One was our interest in peace. Another was to 
save time for our Army and Navy 

The Chaibman. The Chair would like to suggest to counsel and to 
the Secretary that under our arrangement we agreed not to question 
the Secretary more than 45 minutes at a time, but that is subject to 
the Secretary’s desire if he is not mowing tired. 

Mr. Gesell. I think I can prcmably in about 10 minutes cover the 
g'incipal points that remain, if you feel that it is all right, Secretary 

Mr. Hull. It is perfectly all right, Mr. Chairman, to [12001 
run on for another 15 minut^, as far as I know. 

The Chaibman. All right, we will go ahead. 

Mr. Hull. So the Army was speaking about certain pr^arations 
that it hoped to complete by the 5th or 8th of December. The Navy 
had some other date still further. In the memorandum by the Presi- 
dent the word “6 months” was written up at the top of it in longhand. 
He probably felt that if by any hook or crook the Japs should decide, 
on account of conditions in which they were interested, to keep this 
matter running along a few days or a few weeks, he would like to 
put in 6 months. Now, that is not a fact that I am undertaking to 
state. 

Mr. Gesell. We have that memorandum. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. It is all in there. 

Mr. Gesell. We have that memorandum with the “6 months” note 
handwritten on the top. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, there are only one or two other subjects, Mr. 
Hull. They are not related to the modus vivendi discussions. 

The first question is this : Do you know of any arrangement or agree- 
ment or understanding made by President Roosevelt or any other of- 
ficial of the United States Government prior to December 7 to the 
effect that in the event Great [12011 Britain or the Dutch or 
any other of the ABCD powers was attacked in the Pacific by the 
Japanese this country would go to war against the Japanese without 
its being attacked ? 

Mr. Hull. I never heard of anything except, as the danger became 
more imminent, there was a conference among the staff people, first 
I think over at Singapore and then more or less discussion among the 
heads of the Army and the Navy. 

As to what the President said to them I do not know but, at any 
rate, I understood what took place to be that with Japan on the tip 
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end, with all of its armies and navy and air forces marshalled for a 
general movement in Indo-China, that this was the jumping off place 
and they werepoised just like a diver on the end of a plank before 
the plunge. There they were, and we received and were receiving 
messages at all hours. 

Finally, the latest message we received was that they were actually 
moving, sailing, a blanch of, I think, about 8 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 
and 35 transports, sailing from Indochina straight across the Bay of 
Siam toward the — ^what as that “K” Peninsula? 

Mr. GESELL. Kra Peninsula. 

Mr. Hull. Eja is the specific pronounciation. 

At any rate, those were the things that gi^ter us and I think it was 
about that time that our Army and Navy c^cials [JSOSJ got up 
these statement^ especially the one on the 27th of November. 

Mr. Gesell. xes. Now, that one has been introduced and we are 

f :oing to, of course, go into the events concerning the Singapore con- 
erences, but I was really directing my questions to events nefore that 
time, at the Atlantic Charter conference meeting or any other meet* 
ing before that time, whether you got any intimation or any state- 
ment from the President or Mr. Welles or anyone else to the effect 
that we had made such a commitment with Great Britain or any other 
nation? 

Mr. Hull. No, I did not. I only knew what was contained in the 
order of NovemMr 5 by Admiral Stark and the other of November 
27. 

Mr. Gesell. Both of which we introduced this morning. 

Mr. Hull. That we might render some military course by this 
Government in case the danger reached that stage, that they would 
be derelict to their duty unkss they had some plan to recommend 
to their government and that is as far as it got so far as I know. 

Mr. Geseix. With respect to the basing of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, 
Admiral Richardson has testified to conversations that he had with 
you and has indicated that he felt the State Department was exercising 
some influence over the disposition of the fleet and I wanted to ask 
whether you had any [J130S] information you could give us on 
that que^ion. 

Mr. Hull. May I introduce that with what I said almost in my 
statement, in my written statement? I said soon after I came to the 
State Department, when I would be talking with the representatives of 
these thugs at the head of governments abroad ,a government of ag- 
gression, that they would look at me in the face but I soon discovered 
that they were looking over my shoulder at our Navy and our Army 
and that our diplomatic strength in dealing with governments that 
were not very honest, that were more or less dangerous, that have ul- 
terior purposes, the first thing they throw their ayes on is not you or me 
or any other official— it is on our Army and Navy. 

Now, diplomatic strength goes up or down with their estimate of 
what that amounts to. It does not mean that they expect to rush in 
to fight, perhaps, but it is like a desperado who goes around in a suspi- 
cious place and he sees somebody who is armed and he is just a little 
bit more cautious in exploring his plans to explode a safe or commit 
some other crime than he would be if there was no remote possibility of 
danger. 
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• That was the feeling that I absorbed during my 10 or 12 years over 
there as we moved through the awful conditions that finally led into 
the war. 

Now, I do not think our people have time and perhaps the oppor- 
tunity in this of terrifically critical periods to grasp 

the full facts and factors that are involved. They did not stop to 
think. 

Some person said, “Why, we were trying to bluff the Japanese.” 
Well, if he was going into that why didn’t he say we were trying to 
bluff Hitler and Tojo, because they were hooked together by linte of 
steel in their plans. Why leave them out if you are going to take up 
that sort of a thing? 

Now, the truth is, I have always said from my experience with 
them that a bandit government headed by such unmentionable persons 
as Hitler and Tojo, that such a government recognizes nothing, no- 
body, unless there is something translated into force, something it is 
able to rest its attention on. So I said the world is in a state of an- 
archy. 

Here are two great nations in the East and the West, leading mil- 
lions of people on armed to the teeth and using them to alter the peace. 
They are killing and massacring and robbing and conquering with all 
the methods of a savage. So just to illustrate, if I may, I happen to 
think of this: 

When the Tripartite agreement was entered into between the Jap- 
anese and the Germans in September 1940 the average citizen in this 
country or any ordinary person with a grasp of intelligence could not 
begin to know all of the ramifications and the factor and the facts that 
were related to this transaction. He just thought that they had agreed 
to fight [7205] off each other. He did not know what they 
agreed to by any means. So I notice here a statement, a communi- 
cation by the Foreign Minister to the Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington and if you will pardon me, it is two or three lines. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you like me to read it for you from the exhibits ? 

Mr. Hull. All right. It is section 2 there. 

■ Mr. Gesell. All right. This is from Exhibit 1, section 2, message 
to Washington from Tokyo dated October 8, 1941, translated October 
8, 1941, on page 57 of the exhibit (reading) : 

When we conclude the Three Power Pact, we hoped while maintaining amicable 
relations with America, and to tell the truth through this very means, to conclude 
the China trouble. ^ 

Mr. Hull. That is two points. 

Mr. Gesell (reading) : 

To win the Soviet over to the Japanese-German-Itallan camp. 

Mr. Hull. Three. 

Mr. Gesell (reading) : 

To have Germany use her good ofBces between Tokyo and Moscow 
(STAHMER) 

Mr. Hull. Four. 

[12061 Gesell (reading) : 

(STAHMER said that Germany would be an honest go-between and would 
be sure to bring about the solution of our troubles with the Kremlin and OTTF 
sent us a letter to the effect that he himself was going to work for an under^ 
sanding between Japan and the Soviet). 
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Mr. Httll. Five. 

Mr. Gesell (reading) : 

To guarantee goods from the South Seas to Germany and Italy who, In turn, 
were to give us meclianical and technical assistance. But since then 


Mr. Hull. Six. 

Mr. Geseu. (reading) : 

But since then times have changed and nnexpected events have taken place. 
All that remains unchanged is Japanese-American relations and that is about the 
only thing that could be patched up. 

Mr. Hull. I just intruded to bring that out, to show the intermin- 
able factors that are and were in the international situation. 

Mr. (Resell. Well, Mr. Hull, we very much appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Hull. I add one sentence? 

Mr. Gbsell. Certainly. , 

[J2071 Mr. Hull. I felt myself that any country that showed 
too much weakness 4n the face of these desperadoes and their armies 
*wou1d be much more likely to get into trouole and get all of us into 
trouble than if -we maintained in our case a firm, a reasonably firm 
jmlicy. I do not think I ever used the word “strong” policy unless 
I did it unintentionally. I always stood for what I called a firm 
policy and I do not know whether you asked me — ^no, you did not ask 
me about Hombeck.^ 

Mr. Gesell. No. * I thought perhaps I would do so at some other 
time. 

The Chaiuman. The Chair thanks the Secretary. He has now 
been on the stand for an hour and the Chair would like to inquire 
when it would be convenient for the Secretary to come back? 

Mr. Gesell. We will arrange that. 

The Chaikman. You will arrange that? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Chairman. You arrange then with counsel, Mr. Secretary, 
when you should reappear. 

Mr. Hull. Oh, 1 shall be glad to come here in the morning, attend 
the morning session. 

The Chairman. Tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

\1208'\ The Chairman. That is agreeable with the committee. 

Mr. Gesell. We might see how our schedule runs and get in touch 
with Mr. Hull at the close of today’s session or possibly get in touch 
with Mr. Hull Saturday and maybe work it out for Monday. 

The Chairman. There will be other witnesses that will go on in the 
interim between now and the time you are to reappear and counsel will 
get in touch with you, Mr. Hull, and I want to say we appreciate the 
generosity you have displayed in your giving us the time you have 
given us toaay. We do not want to tax your strength and we do not 
want you to tax it yourself. 

Mr. Hull. I appreciate the courtesy of the committee in excusing' 
me during the reading of my statement. 

The Chairman. Yes. You will be advised, Mr. Secretary, by coun- 
sel when you will be expected to return. Thank you very much. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Sumner Welles is the next witness. 

The C h a irma n. Mr. Sumner Welles. Please be sworn, Mr. Welles. 
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[im'] TESTIMONY OF STTMNEB WELLES, FOBHEB TJNDEB 
SECBETABT OF STATE 

The Chairman. Mr. Welles, the Chair will sug^st that you keep 
your microphone as close as possible on account of the acoustics in this 
room, which you are probably familiar with already. 

Mr. Welles. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like now to offer for the record as Exhibit No. 
22 a document entitled, “Draft of Parallel Communications To The 
Japanese Government,” on the statione^ of Mr. Churchill, dated 
August 10, 1941 ; two telegrams and a draft of a proposed communica- 
tion to the Japanese Amb^assador brought to the Department by Mr. 
Welles following the conference between the President and Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

That number will be No. 22 and copies of this are before the various 
members of the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. May I inquire at this time whether or not we have 
had clearance from the other governments on the communications? 

Mr. Gesell. We have had clearance on practically all the docu- 
ments. There remain perhaps two on which we have not heard any- 
thing as yet one way or the other and as soon . [IMO'] as they 
are available I will, of course, distribute them to the committee and 
if they seem to necessitate any examination of any of these witnesses 
on those points they, of course, will be available and be recalled before 
the committee on those documents. We have done our very best to 
get clearance. 

Senator Ferguson. Was this a special clearance on this particular 
exhibit that you now offer? We received it here at noon and I won- 
dered. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, you received part of it this noon and part of it 
had been in your hands before, I believe, Ssnator. The draft of the 
proposed communication that Mr. Welles brought back has been in 
your hands, I believe, for some time. The top document is being 
distributed now. 

The Chairman. That is Exhibit No. 22? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Chairman. Consisting of this single sheet? 

Mr. Gesell. No, there are three documents that make a part of it; 
it is all in one. 

The Chairman. All of this is 22? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, that is right. 

The Chairman. That whidi is mimeographed and that which is 
photostated ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

The Chairman. All right. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 22”.) 

’ Mr. Gesell. Mr. Welles, as a starting point could you briefly indi- 
cate your position in the Department of State during the years 1940 
and 1941? 

Mr. Welles. During those years my time and attention were pri- 
marily given to relations between the United States and the other 
American republics and, to a considerable extent, to our relations with 
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European ^vemments. I had no participation in the diplomatic dis- 
cussions which went on between Secretary Hull and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment representatives and only at certain times, when the Secretary 
was away on a much needed vacation or was not in the Department 
and I had to act as Acting Secretary of State did I take any active 
part. 

Mr. Gesell. You were resent, were you not, during the meeting 
in the Atlantic between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill? 

Mr. Welles. I was. 

Mr. Geseu.. Did you at that time participate in any discussions 
between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill concerning 
Japan or developments in the Far East? 

Mr. Welles, no. During the meeting at Argentia the President 
delegated to me the work which had to do with the 
drafting of the Atlantic Charter. My conversations were almost 
entirely taken up with talks with the British Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Alexander Cadogan, and those conversa- 
tions related solely to the drafting of the Atlantic Charter text and 
to one of the diplomatic negotiations, none of which had to do with 
Japan. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you receive any information at that meeting as 
to any agreement or arrangement or understanding that had been 
arrived a^if there was an^, between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill concerning joint action of the United States and 
Great Britain in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Welles. When I left the President, since he was due to return 
to Washington before myself, he told me that he had had a conversa- 
tion, or several conversations, with Mr. Churchill with regard to the 
Japanese situation and the increasing dangers in the Far East; that 
Mr. Churchill had suggested to him that the two governments, as a 
means which might be of some effect, should take parallel action in 
issuing a warning to the government of Japan. 

As I recall it, the President stated that what Mr. Churchill had 
suggested was that the Government of the United States should state 
to the Government of Japan that if Japan persisted in her policy of 
conquest and aggression the United States, in the protection of its 
legitimate interests and [121S'\ in order to provide for its own 
purity would have to take such acts as were necessary in its own 
judgment. 

The President also asked me to tell Secretary Hull that he wished 
to see the Japanese Ambassador immediately upon his return and 
that warning which had been suggested as a parallel action by Mr. 
Churchill was communicated to the Japanese Ambassador by the 
President on August l7th of that year. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you present at the meeting? 

Mr. Welles. I was not. You mean the meeting between the Presi- 
dent and the Japanese Ambassador? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, the Exhibit 22 which has just been introduced 
includes as the first document a document dated August 10, 1941, read- 
ing as follows : 
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Draft of Paraixel Cohmui?1cation8 to thi Japaiyerb Govebnmrnt 

DECLARATION BY U. S. GOVERNMENT THAT: 

1. Any further encroachment by Jupan in the South West Pacific ’would 
produce a situation in which the U. S. Government would be compelled to take 
counter measures even though these might lead to war between the U. S. and 
Japan. 

2. If any Third Power becomes the object of aggression by Japan in 
consequence of such counter measures or of their support of them, the President 
would have the intention to seek authority from Congress to give aid to such 
Power. 

DECLARATION BY H. M. O. 

Same as above, mutatis mutandis, the last phrase reading: . . their sup- 
port of them, H. M. G. would give all possible aid to such Power.” 

DECLARATION BY DUTCH GOVERNMENT. 

Same as that by H. M. G. 

Keep the Soviet Government informed. It will be for consideration whether 
they should be pressed to make a parallel declaration. 

Do you recall ever having seen this document? 

* Mr. Welles. I do not remember having seen that document. I re- 
member seeing the draft, however, which I took from Argentina to 
Washington and which is one of the exhibits itself in this collection, 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, did you prepare that draft or do you know 
who prepared it? 

Mr. Welles. As I recall it that was prepared after discussions be- 
tween the President and myself the last day of the Argentia meeting. 

[1215] Mr. Gesell. The last paragraph of that draft reads : 

The Government of the United States, therefore, finds it necessary to state 
to the Government of Japan that If the Japanese Government undertakes any 
further steps in pursuance of the policy of military domination through force 
or conquest in the Pacific region upon which It has apparently embarked, the 
United States Government will be forced to take immediately any and all 
steps of whatsoever character it deems necessary in Its own security notwith- 
standing the possibility that such further steps on its part may result in con- 
flict between the two countries. 

Was that, in essence, your understanding of the aCTeement be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill concerning 
the notice or threat which should be given to the Japanese? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, referring to Volume 2, Foreign Relations of the 
United States with Japan 1931-1941, where the conversations be- 
tween President Roosevelt and the Japanese Ambassador on August 
17, 1941 is reported. 

At page 666 I find in the paragraph beginning at said page what 
appears to be a somewhat different statement. This is the oral state- 
ment handed by the President to the [1^16] Japanese Ajnbas- 
sador. It reads : 

Such being the case, this Oovernmeut now finds it necessary to say to the 
Government of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes any further steps 
In pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by force or threat 
of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States, will be 
compelled to take immediately any and all steps which it may deem necessary 
toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of the United States 
and American nationals and toward insuring the safety and security of the 
United States. 

That statement that I have just read is a somewhat watered down 
version of the one you brought back, is it not, Mr. Welles? 
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Mr. WEUiES. That is correct. 

[ISJ71 Mr. Geseix. Is it your opinion that the statement that 
I have just read from volume II is, in fact, the statement which was 
made at this meeting rather than the statement that you brought 
back? . ' 

Mr. Welles. The statement was handed by the President, I under- 
stood, to the Japanese Ambassador in writing, as an aide-memoire, 
and that is the statement to which you refer. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any information as to what accounted for 
the watering down process? 

Mr. Weixes. I am not informed on that point, beyond the fact that 
tlie papers I brought back were given to Secretary Hull and he dis- 
cussed them with the President before the President handed them to 
the Ambassador. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, we have had reference already, in some other 
documents in this testimony, to the ABCD bloc. Can you tell us 
what the ABCD bloc is? Is that an association of powers based upon 
treaties and other understandings, or what is it? 

Mr. Welles. Those are the countries tliat were primarily concerned 
with the increasing march of aggression of the part of Japan. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know of any arrangements existing between 
them as to joint military action in the Pacific which any 

of them might take prior to December 7, 1941? 

Mr. Welles. None whatever. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any information concerning the staff 
conferences held at Singapore, to which Mr. Hull referred in his 
testimony ? 

Mr. Welles. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Gesell. The documents indicate, in somewhat the same con- 
nection, Mr. Welles, that at the time of November 5, 1941, when 
there was under consideration, the reguest of the Chinese Goveni- 
ment that the United States send assistance to meet the Japs who 
were proposing an attack on Kunming, and the Burma Boad, that 
you participated in some of the conferences at that time. 

You may recall that there was a joint memorandum submitted to 
the President at that time by Admiral Stark and General Marshall. 
Do you recall those conferences? 

Mr. Weixes. I am afraid, unless you give me some details as to 
who participated in the conferences and precise dates, I could not. . 

I snould make it clear at this point, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have not kept a diary and that, except for some copies of conver- 
sations which I have had, I have had no means of refeshing my 
memory on these points. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, the joint memorandum was dated [JSId] 
November 5, and there were minutes attached to it of the meeting of 
November 3, 1941, attended by various Army officials, at which you 
were not present, and there is reference of an earlier meeting at which 
you attended. 

Mr. Welles. I suppose the meeting of the Liaison Committee 
would be the one. 

Mr. Gesell. It possibly is. This is a conference at the State 
Department on the morning of November 1, and present were your- 
selr, Secretary Hull, Mr. Hombeck, and other State Department 
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officials, and Captain Schuirmann of the United States Navy, at 
which the problem was discussed. 

Mr. Welles. Of course during that period there were 
many continuing conferences in the office of the Secretary of State in 
regard to the situation in the Pacific region. I was noit generally 
present at those conferences on account of the burden of work I had in 
other parts of the world which took up the major part of my time, and 
I am imable for that reason to give you offhand an answer to your 
question. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted at all in connection with the 10- 
point note of November 26 which Mr. Hull delivered to the Japanese 
Ambassador? 

Mr. Welles. The note of November 26? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. No; I was not. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted concerning the modus vivendi 
which was under discussion prior to that time? 

Mr. Welles. No. I was kept informed by Secretary Hull of what 
was going on, but I had no part in the formulating of policy with 
regard to that. 

Mr. Gesell. Now in looking over thp various records we have of 
meetings which were held in the days immediately preceding the 
attack, I find three meetings which you apparently attended. I 
think I will mention them all and then ask you if you can tell us your 
recollection of the discussions at any of those meetings, as far as they 
are pertinent here. 

One was a meeting of November 24, attended by yourself, 
Mr. Hull, General Marshall, and Admiral Stark. 

Another, a meeting on December 2, which was attended, by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox, and your- 
self — possibly a Cabinet meeting on that same date; the meeting of 
December 6, attended by yourself and Secretary Hull, Admiral 
Schuirmann, Mr. Hombeck, and Mr. Hamilton. 

Do you recall any of those meetings and the discussions held? 

Mr. Welles. I think I have very little to add to what Secretary 
Hull has already testified this afternoon with regard to the trend 
of those conferences and conversations. It was uppermost in the 
minds of all of us, I think, that the situation was becoming more and 
more serious as the hours passed. The entire purpose of the State 
Department, under the orders of the President, was to find every means 
possible to prevent a break in the negotiations which had b^n con- 
tinued for so long a time. 

A very large part of those meetings, as I recall it, was taken up with 
the consideration of intelligence information which had come to us. 
Since no minutes were kept of which I am aware, I am afraid, after 
a period of 4 years, I cannot give you any details. 

Mr. Gesell. Now can you recall whether at that time, with 
reference to the intelligence information, you have any 
information, or any information was discussed at any of these meet- 
ings, which in any way pointed or indicated or suggests the possibility 
that the Japanese would strike at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Welles. I do not. During the preceding 7 or 8 weeks, after 
I think it had been perfectly apparent to all of us that the situation, 
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since the Japanese had moved into Indochina, meant in all human 
probability that the Japanese intended to extend further the opera- 
tions upon which they had already engaged. 

I do ncrt recall at any time that anyh^y in high position in the Gov- 
ernment indicated to me that Pearl Harbor or Hawaii was a probable 
objective. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you hear Pearl Harbor even mentioned in those 
conversations, Mr. Welles? 

Mr. Welles. I did not, except — let me interrupt there— except as 
one of the strategic points in the Pacific in which we were vitally 
concerned. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you remember any discussions concerning Pearl 
Harbor in that connection, as to the question of its defenses, the ques- 
tion of it being alerted or not alerted, or any things of that sort? 

Mr. WEtLES. No. I should make it perfectly clear that at that 
time there was no reason why that should be discussed 
with me by any high military or naval oflScer. 

Mr. Gesell. I twee it you say it was not? 

Mr. Welles. It was not. 

Mr. Gesell. Admiral Kichardson has testified here to a conversa- 
tion he had with Secretary Hull concerning the question of the fleet 
being based at Pearl Harbor, or on the west coast, and I think, as he 
put it, you sat in on that conversation. Do you recall it? 

Mr. Welles. I remember the conversation with Admiral Richard- 
son very well. 

Mr. Gesell. What is your recollection of it? 

Mr. Welles. I remember that the admiral expressed very grave 
concern at the situation resulting from the fact that the fleet was sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor. I remember that I discussed it afterward 
with Mr. Hull. I think the feeling of myself was quite as strong 
as that of Mr. Hull, that if any change in the arrangement which 
then existed were undertaken the impression would inevitably be given 
to the Government of China that the United States was withdrawing 
from the protection of its own vitally important defenses in the Pacific, 
and that short of some overwhelmingly imperative reason for such a 
change the whole situation in the Pacific by such a step would be so 
vitally affected as to make it in the highest degree prejudicial to our 
own interests. 

\ 1225 \ I am not attempting to vouch for what conversations 
Mr. Hull may have had with the President with regard thereto, but 
that is the conversation, as I remember it. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any conversation with tlie President 
concerning it? 

Mr. Welles. No; because Mr. Hull was handling the question of 
the Far East with the President whenever he was in the Department. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall whether Admiral Richax’dson said any- 
thing at this meeting with Mr. Hull which indicate^ or suggested that 
the fleet was insecure in Pearl Harbor and subject to disaster through 
attack ? 

Mr. Welles. I do not recall such exact expressions of opinion on 
the part of Admiral Richardson, but the very clear construction that 
I drew from what Admiral Richardson said in that meeting was that 
he believed the fleet was insecure if it remained stationed in Hawaii. 
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Mr. Gesell. Was he discussing the question of security or was he 
discussing tlie question of the readiness of the fleet for combat? 

Mr. Welles. To the average layman like myself I think there prob- 
ably would be very little difference between tlie two expressions. I 
do not think the admiral went into any technical phases of the situa- 
tion in that sense. 

[ISSff] Mr. Gesell. He discussed, did h^ the questions of better 
training on the west coast, the need of assemblijig a train, and matters 
of that sort? 

Mr. Welles. No; not so far as I recall it. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, one other topic that has to do with the Japanese 
intercepted diplomatic messages. Were you among those who saw 
those messages as they were intercepted ? 

Mr. Welles. The custom in the Department at that time was that 
the diplomatic intercepts went first to the office of the Secretary of 
State and from his office they came to me. Occasionally, intercepts 
of a military character would also come to me, but whether all of 
tliem came to me or not, I could not undertake to say. I am quite con- 
fident to say, however, that all of the diplomatic intercepts did come 
to me. 

Mr. Gesell. Those came to Mr. Hull and to you from the Army and 
Na'^, did they not? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall seeing messages of an espionage or mili- 
tary nature concerning fleet movements in Pearl Harbor reconnais- 
sance? 

Mr. Welles. No. 

Mr. Gesell. And matters of that sort? 

Mr. Welles. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you have any record or do you know of any record 
which indicates what intercepts were in fact d^tributed in the Depart- 
ment of State and which ones were not? 

Mr. Welles. That record would undoubtedly be available in the 
office of the Secretary of State, if it were kept. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know whether any was kept? 

Mr. Welles. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Gesell. I take it you, like Mr. Hull, returned the entercepts 
after you read them, for security reasons? 

Mr. Welles. They were taken back, as soon as I got through with 
them, to his office. 

Mr. Gesell. I think that is all, if the committee please. 

The Chairmx\n. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you one question. 

Were your conferences on the far-eastern situation growing out 
of the fact that you were directly in charge of inter-American relations 
and European affairs, rather incidentiu, due to the absence of the 
Secretary i 

Mr. Welles. They were entirely incidental, Mr. Chairman. The 
matter was handled in this way, that since occasionally I had to act as 
Acting Secretary of State it was necessary for me to oe kept in touch 
with what the Secretary of State and the President were doing in the 
far-eastern picture, and [ISSS] occasionally during any ab- 
sence of Mr. Hull I had to «wt as the mouthpiece of the President in 
order to communicate certain messages to tne Japanese representa- 
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tives, or in order to act in accordance with the request of Mr. Hull, 
if he were not available. 

I think it is fair to say it was only in that connection that I was 
drawn into the picture. 

The Chairman. During that period who was the Assistant Secretary 
of State in Charge of Far Eastern Affairs, or was it the head of the 
Division? 

Mr. Weixes. There was no Assistant Secretary of State at that time, 
Mr. Chairman, who acted as being in charge of far-eastern affairs. 
Secretary Hull, probably from the L:me that he commenced his negotia - 
tions with the Japanese Ambassador in March 1941, was in entire 
charge and took entire charge of those negotiations himself. The 
principal advisers whom Mr. Hull had in the Department at that time 
were Dr. Hornbeck, who was the political adviser for far-eastern 
Affairs, and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ballantine of the Far Eastern 
Division. 

The Chairman. During your conferences, or during your presence 
at any conference with the Secretary, or with the President, or with 
the Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, or any of the high rank- 
ing military and naval officers of the Government, did the question of 
the use of the Navy [12291 its placement in the region of 

Hawaii for diplomatic reasons arise? 

Mr. Welles. Perhaps before I answer your question specifically, Mr. 
Chairman, it might be helpful for me to say that in the year 1939 a 
so-called liaison committee had been created, with Mr. Hull’s ap- 
proval and the President’s authorization, between the State Depart- 
ment and the War and Navy Depai-tments, of which at the outset Gen- 
eral Marshall, Admiral Stark and myself formed part, together with 
various assistants. That liaison committee was established pri- 
marily for the purpose of bringing the three Departments into closer 
touch, so that it could act as a clearinghouse for information among 
the three Departments more familiar with the policies which each one 
was pursuing. 

As the year 1941 came in Mr. Hull undertook himself to have 
weekly conferences, prolonged conferences, directlv with the Secretary 
of the Navy and Secretary of War. In view of that, the meetings 
of the liaison committee, composed of General Marshall, Admiral 
Stark, and myself , dealt almost entirely with questions which affected 
the Western Hemisphere, questions of such vital importance, as to 
assistance which we might give to some of the Latin- American Repub- 
lics who desperately needed some means of defense, or questions which 
arose occasionally with regard to the bases which the United [12301 
States was acquiring in the Caribbean, and so on. 

As to matters which affected the far eastern picture, those very 
rarely uame under the cognizance of that liaison committee. For 
that reason matters of the kind which you mentioned were being 
handled by Mr. Hull with ^lonel Stimson and Colonel Knox, and I 
do not recall that the question which you bring up, namely, whether 
the fleet should be used for diplomatic purposes or not, was ever 
discussed by me with members oi the War and Navy Departments. 

The Chahoian. That is all. 

Congressman Cooper. 

79716 — *6 — pt. 2— 6 
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The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of 
counsel for probably a little clearer understanding with respect to the 
exliibit, exhibit 22. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. As a part of it I find about seven pages of 
the photostatic copy, and on the note, the first page, it states, ‘^his 
draft was not given to the Japanese Ambassador. See communica- 
tions given by the President to the Japanese Ambassador on August 
17,1941.” 

Now then, the following photostatic pages, are they a copy of the 
document that was given to the Japanese Ambassador or the one that 
was not given ? 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Welles has testified that it was not 
given to the Japanese Ambassador. We have called attention to the 
text of the note which was given, which appears on page 556 of 
volume II of the reported conversations. 

I think I might say in that connection, with respect to the whole 
subject, that the first sheet, the draft of paralleling communications 
to tne Japanese Government, comes from the files of the White House, 
as it is the text of the two telegrams sent by President Roosevelt to 
Mr. Hull arranging for a meeting with the Japanese Ambassador. 
The photostatic document which you reger to comes from the files of 
the State Department and the note on there, as you have pointed out, 
indicates that it was not handed to the Ambassador. 

The Vice Chairman. That was my understanding of it, but I wanted 
to be clear on that point. 

Mr. Gesell. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Welles. That is my understanding as being perfectly correct, 
Mr. Congressman. 

The Vice Chairman. And the document that was read from the 
book is the one that was delivered by the President to the Japanese 
Ambassador? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. What is published 
in that book as having been delivered by the President to the Japanese 
Ambassabor on August 16, 1941, is the document delivered. 

[ 1232 '\ The Vice Chairman. I understood you, Mr. Welles, to 
say you participated in the drafting of one of these documents. Did 
you participate in the drafting of the one that was delivered to the 
Japanese Ambassador or the one that was not? 

Mr. Welles. The one that was not delivered, Mr. Congressman. 
That was merely a suggestion that was hastily drafted before I left 
Washington. 

The vice Chairman. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. I believe I have no questions. 

The Chairman. Congres.sman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. I want to pass for just a moment while I am looking 
through some testimony. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Welles, as I understood your conversation with 
Admiral Richardson, you stated that he had informed you and Mr. 
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Hull that at Pearl Harbor the fleet was insecure, and then, as I under- 
stood you further, you said it would not be moved out of Hawaiian 
waters unless there was some matter of extreme importance. That 
is not the exact lan^age used, but something of that implication. I 
was wondering if there was credence placed by Mr. Hull and your- 
self in the statement [1233'] of the commander in chief of the 
fleet that the fleet was insecure in its position ; I wonder if that was 
not a matter of extreme importance, or would the fact that you did 
not want to back up and return it to the west coast overcome the state- 
ment of the admiral as to the security of the fleet. 

Mr. Weij^es. I am afraid I must have expressed myself badly. Con- 
gressman Murphy, if that is what you understood I said. 

Mr. Murphy. I so understood it. I would like to have it cleared up 
so there will not be any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Welles. I will be very glad to. My understanding was that 
the admiral stated that in his belief and opinion the fleet was in- 
secure in Hawaii, and that it was my feeling in consequence that in 
view of the fact of moving the fleet from Hawaii, leaving Hawaii 
defenseless, would have a highly important and prejudicial effect 
upon the willingness of the Chinese Government to consider resistance, 
and also in the sense that it would persuade the Japanese Govern- 
ment immediately to continue with its policy of aggression since it 
would have interpreted it as an indication that the United States 
was withdrawing and giving a wide-open road to Japan to dominate 
the entire Pacific region. 

That is what I intended by saying “as of utmost importance” it 
seemed to me if the fleet was withdrawn at that time. 

[123jlf] Mr. Murphy. Well, now, to pursue that a little further, 
in the event that the Fleet was insecure — I mean, what would you 
understand the Admiral to mean by that — that it was subject to and 
likely to be attacked ? 

Mr. Welles. My understanding was, Mr. Congressman, that the 
Admiral believed that from the Navy standpoint, there was not suf- 
ficient security for the fleet at that point. 

Mr. Murphy. And you felt that even though there was — I don’t 
want to misquote you — did you think at that time that there was any 
any likelihood that the fleet might be attacked at Pearl Harbor be- 
cause of the admiral saying that it was not secure there? 

Mr. Welles. In my judgment there was no immediate danger at 
that time, in the autumn of 1940. Having the greatest respect for the 
Admiral’s opinion, it was an opinion as being necessarily deserving 
of every possible consideration, hut I want to emphasize the fact that 
I believed that was a matter for the Navy Department, primarily, and 
for the President and the armed forces of the country to determine. 

From the diplomatic standpoint, the effect would be disastrous, I 
thought, if it were withdrawn. 

Mr. Murphy. So that the President would be confronted with the 
opinion of the commander in chief of the fleet from a purely naval 
standpoint and at the same time with the [1236] opinion of 
the Secretary and yourself from the diplomatic standpoint? 

Mr, Welles. YeS) sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And it would be up to him, as the President, under 
constitutional authority to make a decision based on all of the in- 
formation presented to him? 
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Mr. Welles. From that standpoint, that would be his respoiiisibility. 

Mr. Murphy. There have been rumors throughout the country, 
in several of the papers, to the effect that at the Atlantic Conference, 
there was a promise by the President of the United States to the 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Churchill, that we would stall the 
Japanese for a period-^hat is a free translation — stall the Japanese 
for a period of about 4 months. 

Mr. Gearhart. Baby them. 

Mr. Murphy. I am using the word “stall.” My colleague suggests 
“babv them” along. At any rate, was there any promise, so Sir as 
you know, on the part of the President of the United States, or any 
commitment bv him, to the Prime Minister of England, that we 
would stall, baby them along, or anything of that nature, for a period 
of 4 months? 


Mr. Welles. The only promise made by the President, [ISSff'] 
Mr. Congressman, to the best of my knowledge and belief, is that I 
have alr^dy stated, namely that the United States would take parallel 
action with the British Government in wami^ the Japanese Govern- 
ment that we could not regard with indifSrence their continued 
expansion. 

Mr. Murphy. And nothing else? 

Mr. Welles. It was also the President’s agreement, if it can be 
called that, an understanding was reached that the United States 
would again undertake the negotiations which, you remember, had 
]^en broken off when the Japanese moved into Indochina, would again 
undertake negotiations with the Japanese Government in an effort to 
avoid war. 

Mr. Murphy. One other question. 

Admiral Bichardson said that having talked to you and having 
talked to Mr. Hqrnbeck, or Dr. Hornbeck, and having talked to Mr. 
Hull, that he gained the impression at the State Department and he 
said not from Mr. Hull, that we were trying to bluff the Japanese. 
Did you say anything to Admiral Richardson that would justify such 
an inference on his part, that we were trying to bluff the Japanese? 

Mr. Weij.es. I never stated to Admiral Richardson in anj conversa- 
tion that I had with him that we were engaged in bluffing. Such 
would not have been the facts. 

Mr. Murphy. No other questions. 

[Ji857] The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Welles, I should like to direct your attention to 
the testimony of Admiral Richardson with respect to the statement 
you made on your impression as to the content of conversations you 
had with him about the security of the fleet and in order to make the 
record complete at this point, I am ^oing to read what Admiral Rich- 
ardson said in a memorandum submitted to the Secretary of the Navy 
as to why the fleet should be withdrawn. He said : 


Retention of the fleet In the Hawaiian area : 

(a) Prom a purely naval point of view there are many disadvantages attached 
to basing the fleet In this area, some of which are : 

(1) Difficulty, delay, and cost of transporting men, munitions, and supplies. 

(2) Inadequacy of Lahaina as operating anchorage due to lack of security. 
(8) Inadequacy of Pearl Harbor as operating anchorage due to difficulties of 

entry, berthing, and departure of large ships. 

(4) Congested and restricted operating areas in the air and on the surface. 
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(5) Inadequate facilities for Fleet services, training, [1258] and 
bousing. 

(6) Prolonged absence from mainland of oflScers and men in time of peace 
adversely affects morale. 

(7) In case of war necessary for Fleet to return to mobilization ports on 
West Coast or accept partial and unorganized mobilization measure resnltmg 
in confusion and a net loss of time. 

On cross-examination, I think both counsel and myself asked the 
admiral if he had in mind, when he gave these reasons for withdraw- 
ing the fleet, an attack upon Pearl Harbor or a submarine attack, 
and he stated unqualifiedly “no.” This was in 1940, at a time when 
we were pretty much at peace, when he gave this memorandum to the 
Secretary. 

In his testimony he did not take into consideration the question of 
the security of the fleet as was described to you, and I wanted to call 
your attention to that. 

Mr. Weixes. Thank you. Senator. 

The Chairman. Is that all. Senator Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Welles, whatever word is used, it was your 
understanding, was it not, that the fleet at Pearl Harbor at that 
time was not prepared for war, or for an offensive action ? 

Mr. Welles. I couldn’t say. Senator Brewster, that it [ISSO"] 
was my impression that the fleet was not prepared for war. 

Senator Brewster. After what Senator Lucas has read of the testi- 
mony of Admiral Richardson, is your recollection affected? 

Mr. Welles. I can only remember that in the conversation that I 
had with Admiral Richardson in 1940, I gained the impression that 
the admiral felt, in a general sense, that the fleet station at Hawaii 
was not secure, and that it would be in a better condition if it were 
removed from Hawaii to some other position. 

Senator Brewster. Did he indicate it was his idea that it should 
be based on the west coast ? 

Mr. Welles. Not to me. 

Senator Brewster. He didn’t indicate that he thought it ought to 
move toward the Philippines, I gather? 

Mr. Welles. There was no specific indication that I can recall that 
he ^ve me at that time. 

&nator Brewster. But your impression is that it was quite clear 
it was a matter of security rather than a readiness for war? 

Mr. Welles. I should say insecurity in the most general sense. Sena- 
tor Brewster. I do not remember that the admiral went into any de- 
tail as to why he thought so in his conversation with 

me at that time. 

Senator Brewster, If you were to come to the conclusion that the 
fleet was not ready for war, as a result of Admiral Richardson’s 
testimonj', then the keeping of the fleet at Hawaii, in a condition not 
ready for war. would have some aspects of having your diplomatic 
position exceed your military power, would it not? 

Mr. Welles. It seems to me almost impossible. Senator Brewster, 
to divorce in a critical condition as existed at that time, the diplomatic 
from the military, because the military is a very essential part of the 
diplomatic picture. 
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: Senator Brewster. Isn’t it a fundamental principle that you should 
not take a position that you cannot support ? 

Mr. WELLES. I think that is an admirable principle, but under con- 
ditions which then existed, I was hardly in a position to state or to 
judge for myself, as I know you will agree, whether the fleet was pre- 
pared or not prepared. 

Senator Brewster. Well, let’s take a hypothetical question. If you 
were satisfied the fleet was not prepared for offensive action at Pearl 
Harbor, and you still kept it there as a diplomatic measure, your dip- 
lomatic position would be exceeding your military might, would it 
not? 

Mr. Welles. I will have to say again. Senator Brewster, that in 
my judgment, I don’t think you can divorce the two 
things. I think the whole picture had to be taken into account. I 
still feel, as I did 5 years ago, that if the fleet had been moved, it would 
have been regarded by the Japanese as an invitation to move in and 
to expand to the south, or in our direction. 

Senator Brewsitr. Would your view on that have been affected 
prior to the moving of the fleet to Pearl Harbor, assuming the fleet 
were based on the west coast, whether or not it should be based at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Mr. Welles. I think the Japanese have always regarded Hawaii as 
essential to the protection of the west coast. That has always been 
my understanding, and an indication that we would abandon the de- 
fense of Hawaii would be regarded as open weakness on our part by 
them. 

Senator Brewster. You regarded the Navy as one of the elements 
in the defense of Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Welles. I did. 

Senator Brewster. Rather than Pearl Harbor as being the base 
from which the fleet would carry out offensive action? 

Mr. Welles. I would regard it as a combination of the two. 

Senator Brewster. With reference to the question by the Con- 
gressman as to deferring action by the Japanese [i~^] through 
the fall of 1941, do you accept the rather geneiTil understood story as 
to the use of the words “babying alon^”? 

Mr. Welles. I think the President’s desire, if he used that phrase, 
and I do not remember that he used it to me, was to indicate that he 
desired to put off the possibility of war to the la^t possible moment. 

Senator Brewster. You do make that reference in your book ; you 
apparently accept it as established as having been used. 

Mr. Welles. It has become almost classic, perhaps. 

Senator Brewster. You did consider that it was, in the light of 
the advice of our naval and military advisers to gain time, that tac- 
tics of that sort were very essential ? 

Mr. Welles. Through most of the autumn of 1941, Senator Brew- 
ster, I never failed in my understanding that both the Army and 
Navy were doing their utmost to persuade the President and the 
State Department that any break should be avoided, if possible; 
that negotiations should be continued for as long as possible. 

Senator Brewster. In order to build a proper picture, will you give 
your impressions of Nomura? 
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Mr. Welxes. Did you ask me to give my impressions of Nomura f 
Senator Brewster. 

Mr. Welles. My impressions of Nomura, from the time I first met 
him in the winter of 1941, were that the Ambassador was actually 
desirous of trying to avert war with the United Stat^. 

In the late autumn — and, of course, hindsight is always better 
than foresight — in the late autumn, I think it is incredible that he did 
not know in full detail what his Government intended ; but I think he 
came, primarily, at least, I always believe he came primarily to Wash- 
ing to try to avoid war, rather than to try to prepare for war. 

Senator Brewster. And you had a somewhat different impression 
of Mr. Kurusu? 

Mr. Welles. A very different impression. 

Senator Brewster. What was that? 

Mr. Welles. Mr. Kurusu came here primarily under orders from 
General Tojo to stall until they were ready for the attack which 
later came. 

Senator Brewster. Now, did you have a conversation with the 
Consul of the Japanese Emoassy on August 4,- 1941 ? 

Mr. Welles. I did. Senator Brewster. I had three conversations 
with Mr. Wakasuge. 

Senator Brewster. Will you give the substance of those ? 

Mr. Welles. They are rather long and involved, Senator 
Brewster. Do you want me to read from them? I have them here 
at hand. 

Senator Brewster. I think that would probabaly be the best way. 

Mr. Gesell. They are reported in volume II. 

The Chairman. Are those conversations reported in this bound 
volume? 

Mr. Welles. I think they are all reported in full, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Are they quoted in the same language you have 
them there? 

Mr. Welles. I think identical, Mr. Chairman. I see here there is 
oneon July 21. 

Senator Brewster. I don’t think it is necessary to read them then. 
If they are identical we can insert them in the record later. 

Mr. Weixes. They are all in the record. They are all published. 

Senator Brewster. I mean in our record here. 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, when we had in front of us the problem of 
whether or not we should introduce as a formal exhibit these mem- 
oranda prepared at the time of the various conversations we felt it 
would burden the record to introduce them as an exhibit and have 
gone on the assumption that, so far [1^4^] as the actual re- 
ported conversations are concerned, that that material is available in 
.the official Government publication to the members of the committee. 

Senator Brewster. How much space would it occupy ? 1 had the 
August 4 in mind. 

Mr. Gesell. Of course, there are many others. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. They represent at least several hundred pages of con- 
versations. 

Senator Brewster. I was addressing myself to Mr. Welles 

Mr. Gesell. I am sorry. 
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Senator Brewster (continuing). And his conversations of August 
4. That was not very extensive? 

Mr. Welles. There were three conversations, Senator Brewster, 
one on July 21, one on August 4, and one on October 13. In addition 
to those conversations, Mr. Hull and I jointly saw Mr. Wakasuge on 
another occasion and those conversations in which Mr. Hull partic- 
ipated are also published in this book. 

Would you care to have me read this? 

Senator Brewster. No; not if they are available. We can decide 
subsequently as to what portions shall.be incorporated in our record. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You will find the August 2, 1941, conversa- 
tion at page 320. You will find the 

The Chairman. August 4 is the one he referred to. 

Mr. Murphy. There was a press release on August 2, 1941. 

The Chairman. Mr. Welles has not referred to a conversation on 
August 2. He referred to a conversation on July 21, August 4, and 
August 13. 

Mr. Welles. October 13. 

The Chairman. October 13. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Senator Brewster. That is all I have. We can decide later with 
counsel as to whether any portion of that shall go into the record. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart, we only have 5 minutes 
until adjourning time. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all I will need. 

The Chairman. All right, we will give it to you. 

Mr. Gearhart. Eeferring again, Mr. Welles, to your conversation 
with Admiral Kichardson, did he or any other person give expres- 
sion to the idea that, because of the condition of unreadiness for war 
of the fleet, its presence in the Hawaiian waters could not operate as 
a restraining influence over the Japanese for the reason that Japan 
had a military government, the leaders of which thoroughly under- 
stood the lack of fighting capacity of the Navy at that 

time? 

Mr. Welles. That statement was not made to me, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was anything to that effect or along those lines 
said? 

Mr. Welles. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairman. Sepator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. It is about 3 minutes to adjourning time. Does 
the Senator want me to start? 

The Chairman. It has been suggested that we might, by r unning 
a few minutes overtime, conclude with Secretary Welles. 

Senator Ferguson. It will take me considerable time. 

The Chairman. Well, that being true, I suppose we may as well 
take a recess. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Welles could return at 11 o’clock in the 
morning. Secretary Hull will take, perhaps, an hour. 
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Mr. Gesell. We would like to inquire whether Secretary Hull will 
be available to come tomorrow morning before we make a definite 
arrangement with Mr. Welles. 

The Vice Chairman. I suggest that counsel notify Mr. Welles and 
Secretary Hull both. 

CtsselLi ^ir^0s 

The Chairman. Obviously, if Secretary Hull will be 
here at 10 o’clock there will be no need for Secretary Welles to be here. 
But you should be available, of course. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., Sat- 
urday, November 24, 1945.) 
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\ i^m pearl harbor attack 


SATTTBDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

’Washington^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[1260^ The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Welles, I believe, is to continue now. 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps a word or two about the schedule 
would be helpful at this time. 

Mr. Grew is scheduled to follow Mr. Welles. He has engagements 
that he hopes very much to keep on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week, and so we thought we would put him on right after Mr. Welles 
to see if there was any opportunity of finishing with him today. 

Mr. Hull will come again Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Now, there has been placed before each member of the committee 
two documents which I would like to introduce into the record at this 
time. These are two documents which have been awaiting clearance 
by the British Government and were released last night. 

The first is a message dated November 26, 1941, to the Secretary of 
State, signed by “Winant,” who was Ambassador to Great Britain. 
“Triple Priority” captioned “Most secret for the President from the 
former naval person.” The “former naval person” is Mr. Church- 
ill. The committee will recall that Mr. Churchill in his early career 
was active in the British Admiralty,’ and that phrase “the former 
naval person” was used to designate him in these communications. 

\1Z6T\ If the committee will recall, in exhibit 18, introduced 
y^erdav, we placed in evidence President Roosevelt’s message to Mr. 
Churchill concerning the modus vivendi which was sent on the basis of 
a draft prepared by Mr. Hull to which Mr. Roosevelt added the re^ 
marks concerning being prepared for real trouble soon, and this 
message, which I would like to introduce, and have desi^ated as Ex- 
hibit 23, is the reply of Mr. Churchill to President Roosevelt for- 
warded through Stete Department channels. 
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The Vice Chairman. Eead it into the record. 

Mr. Gesell. The message reads as follows: 

Your message about Japan received tonight Also full accounts from Lord 
Halifax of discussions and your counter project to Japan on which Foreign 
Secretary has sent some comments. Of course, it is for you to handle this 
business and we certainly do not want an additional war. There Is only one 
point that disquiets us. What about Chiang Kal Shek? Is he not having a 
very thin diet? Our anxiety is about China. If they collapse our joint dangers 
would enormously encrease. We are sure that the regard of the United States 
for the Chinese cause will govern your action. We feel that the Japanese are 
most unsure of themselves. 

As I indicated, this was in reply to the President’s 
message concerning the modus vivendi to Prime Minister Churchill 
and, of course, relates to that subject. 

The next and other document before the committee is another mes- 
sage forwarded in the same fashion to the President from ^‘the former 
naval person,” Prime Minister Churchill, * dated November 30, 1941. 
This message we introduce because of its relation to the question of a 
commitment, which was discussed yesterday when Mr. Welles was on 
the stand, at which time you will recall we introduced an exhibit wdiich 
included a draft of a proposed joint position to be taken by the United 
States and Great Britain with respect to Japanese developments. 
This is somewhat later, dated November 30, 1941. The other docu- 
ment was dated in August, at the time of the Atlantic Charter. This 
appears to have some reference to the same general matter. 

The text of this message is as follows ; this is the message of Prime 
Minister Churchill : 

It seems to me that one Important method remains unused in averting war 
between Japan and our two countries, namely a plain declaration, secret or 
public as may be thought best, that any further act of aggression by Japan will 
lead Immediately to the gravest consequences. I realize your constitutional diffi- 
culties but it would be tragic if Japan drifted into war by encroachment without 
having before her [12S5\ fairly and squarely the dire character of a further 
aggressive step. I beg you to consider whether, at the moment which you Judge 
right, which may be very near, you should not say that “any further Japanese 
aggression would compel you to place the gravest issues before Congress” or 
words to that effect. We would, of course, make a similar declaration or share 
In a joint declaration, and In any case arrangements are being made to synchronlae 
our action with yours. Forgive me, my dear friend, for presuming to press sudi 
a course upon you, but I am convinced that it might make all the difference and 
prevent a melancholy extension of the war. 

I ask that those two documents be received in evidence. 

The Chairman. They will be printed as part of the hearing at this 
time. 

(The documents referred to were marked ^‘Exhibits Nos. 23 and 24,” 
respectively.) 

Mr. Gesell. Now I think it is appropriate for Mr. Welles to return 
to the stand. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Gesell, will you indicate what the name 
“Winant” at the bottom of each of those exhibits indicates? 

Mr. Gesell. It is my understanding that Mr. Winant was Am- 
bassador and he was simply transmitting the messages. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 
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TESTIUONY OF SUHEEE WELLES (Resumed) 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, I believe, was on the verge of 
examining Mr. Welles when we recessed yesterday. 

&nator Ferguson. Mr. Secretary, when did you first receive in- 
formation that you were to go to the Atlantic Conference ? 

Mr. Welues. About 3 days before the time for my departure, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you state the day that you departed for 
the Conference? 

Mr. Welles. I believe that I left on the, left Washington on the 
evening of August 8, leaving Boston the morning of August 9. 

Senator Ferguson. And when did you arrive at the Conference ! 

Mr. Welles. I think I arrived the night of the 9th. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you travel with the President? 

Mr. Welles. I did not. The President went by sea and I went 
by airplane from Boston. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what day the President arrived 
at the Conference ? 

Mr. Welles. The President, I think, had arrived the morning of 
the day on which I arrived there, which was either the 9th or the 10th 
of August. 

Senator Ferguson. You say he either arrived the 9th or 

the 10th? 

Mr. Welles. I can’t remember at the moment which date it was, 
but I think it was the 9th of August. 

Senator Ferguson. This conference was held on a battleship? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the name of the ship? 

Mr. Welles. The President was on the Augusta^ as I recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. But the actual conference between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister? 

Mr. Welij:s. I think all of the conferences took place on the 
Augusta. I think the President only visited the Prince of "Wales., the 
warship upon which Mr. Churchill had come, on one occasion. That 
was to go to Sunday services. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a conference with the President 
prior to going to the Conference? 

Mr. TI^lles. I had a conference with the President as soon as I 
arrived there. 

Senator Ferguson. And will you state whether or not the Far 
Eastern question was discussed with the President? 

Mr. Welles. You mean when ? 

Senator Ferguson. When you arrived. 

Mr. Welles. No ; there was no discussion of it whatever. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there an agenda? 

Mr. Welles. May I repeat, Senator Ferguson, what I attempted 
to make clear yesterday. 

The onW part of the conference in which I took part was in prep- 
aration oi drafts for the Atlantic Charter and in discussions which 
took place on three or four occasions between Mr. Churchill and 
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the President with regard to the Atlantic Charter. I was present at 
no conferences that had to do with military or naval subjects. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you consider that in uie Atlantic 
Charter the far eastern question is involved? 

Mr. Welles. In my judgment, Senator Ferguson, the text of the 
Atlantic Charter is applicable to all the world and not to any partic- 
ular part of the world. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it involve parallel action? 

Mr. Weixes. You are now referring to the Atlantic Charter? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I do not consider that it had any connection with' the 
parallel declarations. 

Senator Ferou.son. That took place afterward ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. The Atlantic Charter was, in my jud^ent, a 
joint statement of the two Governments of general policy with regard 
to the objectives which they hoped could be achieved when the war 
was over. 

[ 1257 '\ Senator Ferguson. After the war was over? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you are familiar with the exhibit that was 
handed to us yesterday, headed “10 Downing Street, Wliitehall.’^ 
Do you have it before you ? 

Mr. Welles. I have not got it before me, no. 

Senator Ferou-son. Counsel, would you see that he gets a copy of it? 

Mr. Welles. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson. That is dated August 10, 1941, and “10 Down- 
ing Street” is in London, England ; that would be correct, would if not? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct, but my assumption was that the Prime 
Minister was using his official stationery which was available on his 
warship. 

[ 1268 '\ Senator Ferguson. Did you consider that this was written 
on the 10th on the warship ? 

Mr. Welles. I should assume that it had been prepared by the 
Prime Minister after his arrival or while he was on the way over. 

Senator Fehgu.son. You landed there the evening of the 9th? 

Mr. Welles. That is my recollection. 

Senator I'erguson. Now, on the 10th did you hear anything about 
this subject? 

Mr. Welles. My recollection. Senator, is that Mr. Churchill did 
not arrive until the evening of the 10th, 24 hours after my arrival. 

Senator Ferguson. He did not arrive until after you had arrived, 
and that was the evening of the 10th ? 

Mr. Welles. That is my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. So, on the whole date of the 10th you had never 
heard of this subject? 

Mr. Welles. I had not. 

Senator Ferguson. You had not been consulted about it? 

Mr. Welles. I had not. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for this being written on 
the 10th and Mr. Churchill not landing there until the evening of 
the 10th? 

Mr. Welles. I have taken it for granted that Mr. Churchill 
[ 1269 '\ was preparing various papers which he wished to discuss 
with the President, while ne was on the way over. 
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Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar •with Mr. Hull’s conference 
with Mr. Halifax, the Ambassador of Britain here, on the 9th? 

Mr. Welles. I could not have been familiar with that. Senator 
Ferguson, since I was on my way up North at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know there had been — at the time did 
you know there was a conference between Mr. Halifax and Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Welles. Not so far as I can remember. 

Senator Ferguson. That could relate to this same question, as to 
the number of ships that we could use in the Pacific? 

Mr. Welles. No. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first see this exhibit, draft of 
parallel communications to the Japanese Government? 

Mr. Welles. I don’t rememeber having seen this document at that 
time. My recollection is that the President spoke to me about this 
question the last day of my stay in Argentia, told me of his conver- 
sations with the Prime Minister on this question and suggested that 
the matter be taken up as soon as I returned to Washington; and the 
draft which I brought back with me was prepared on that last day. 

[J2G0] Senator P'erguson. The draft that you prepared, then, 
was prepared on what date ? 

Mr. Welles. On the last day of my stay in Argentia, which, I 
think, was the 13th. 

Senator Ferguson. On the day of the 13th. 

Mr. Welles. I think so. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you prepare the instrument that 
was handed to us as your notes. Do you have a copy of those? I do 
not have the exhibit number. It is dated August the 15th. 

Mr. Welles. This is dated August 15th. 

Mr. Gesell. Number 22, 1 think. 

Senator Ferguson. It is Exhibit 22. August the 15th is the date. 

Mr. Welles. This must have been prepared after my return to the 
Department of State from a draft on notes which I had drafted befoi'e 
we left Argentia. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you know where the original 
notes would be? 

Mr. Welles. Unless they are in the Department of State they 
probably were destroyed after the clean draft was prepared. 

Senator Ferguson. This is not the instrument mat you prepared 
at Argentia? 

[i^/l Mr. Welles. I should think not. It is dated August 
15th and I think this is undoubtedly a clean draft which was prepared 
after my return to Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, the instrument of August 10, 1941, 
from 10 Downing Street, Whitehall — would tou sav that that was 
the British idea as to what happened there? Does this fairly repre- 
sent that? Is that your understanding? 

Mr. Welles. My understanding is that this was a suggestion 
drafted by Mr. Churchill for presentation to the President and for 
discussion with him and that tms draft which is headed ‘TO Downing 
Street” had been drafted by Mr. Churchill before his arrival at 
Argentia. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not there is in exist- 
ence the actual agreement between the President and Mr. ChurchiU 
on this question? 

Mr. Welles. So far as the President is concerned, the text of that 
agreement was presented to the Japanese Ambassador on August I7tb 
by the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Might I ask counsel where this paper came 
from, August 10, 1941 ? "VMiere did he get it ? 

Mr. Gesell. As I stated when it was introduced, this is from the 
files of President Poosevelt and it is in the files relating to the Atlantic 
Charter trip, so that is how we relate it to that event. 

There will be testimony about that later. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this reads : “Declaration by United States 
Government That” — this is the draft of parallel communications to the 
Japanese Government. [Reading] : 

Any further encroachment by Japan in the South West Pacific would produce a 
situation in which the U. S. Government would be compelled to take counter 
measures even though these might lead to war between the U. S. and Japan. 

2. If any Third Power becomes the object of aggression by Japan in consequence 
of such counter measures or of their support of them, the President would have 
the intention to seek authority from Congress to give aid to such Power. 

Now, let us take the first declaration. There is nothing said in there 
about the President coming to Congress is there? That is correct, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. Senator, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, if Japan made any encroach- 
ments in the Southwest Pacific it would produce a situation in which 
the United States would be compelled to take counter measures even 
though these might lead to war between the United States and Japan? 

[I£&S] Mr. Welles. It would assume, in my judgment, however, 
in view of the fact that it states that it is a declaration by tne United 
States Government, that the British Prime Minister fore.saw the 
need for the President to act in accordance with the United States 
Constitution. 

Senator Ferguson. But how do you account for the Prime Minister 
mentioning, however, that it would come to Congress in case a third 
power became the object of aggression by Japan in cons^uence of the 
counter measures, or their support, and not in the first situation where 
we would consider any further encroachment such conduct as we would 
go to war for? 

Mr. Welles. You will, of course, understand. Senator that this is 
purely assumption and interpretation on my part. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking to you as a member of the State 
Department at that time. 

Mr. W^LES. My understanding would be that what is foreseen in 
article 2 is the possibility that the President in such circumstances 
would consider it desirable to enter into some kind of temporary rela- 
tionship with that third power which would envisage the treaty- 
making powers of the Senate in addition to the war-making powers 
of the Congress. 

Senator Ferguson. But that would not be involved in the first item, 
that we would go to war — be compelled to take counter 

measures even though these might lead to war between the United 
States and Japan in case of any encroachment by the Japanese in the 
Southwest Pacific. Is that the way you read that ? 
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Mr. Wbu^es. I think that the declaration by the United States Gov- 
ernment constitutes, of course, a covering of the constitutional require- 
ments laid upon the President also. I can conceive of it being entirely 
possible that tlie counter measures envisaged in article 1 might involve 
measuies of security which would possibly lead to a clash between the 
United States Government and the Japanese Government forces while 
the United States Government was attempting to take care of the 
security of our interests. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next is the proposal of the British 
Prime Minister, the last phrase reading : 

. . their support of them. H.M.G.” — meaning His Majesty’s Government — 
“would give all possible aid to such Power", — that might become Involved in 
resisting, is that correct? 

Mr. Weujs. My interpretation is that the British Goveriunent, not 
being under the same constitutional provisions as the United States 
Executive, would make a flat declaration that it would give such 
aid to such Power. 

Senator Ferguson. It was not necessary that Mr. Churchill 
[JlSdS] ask anyone for that consent ? 

Mr. Welles. That is my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. And he was saying so by this instrument? 

Mr. Welles, That is my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the declaration by the Dutch Government. 
The Dutch Government agreed and this would indicate it had already 
agreed, the same as the British Government, is that correct? 

Mr. Welles. That is my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. And then the last item was : 

Keep the Soviet Government informed. It will be for consideration whether 
they should be pres.sed to make a parallel declaration. 

Now, when you drafted this instrument of Au^st 16th — and, Mr. 
Gesell, I would like for you to inquire of the State Department whether 
or not there are any notes in existence that Mr, Welles made in relation 
to his conference with the President on this subject? 

Mr. Gesell. We have seen none. We will inquire some more, how- 
ever. We have been through the papers pretty thoroughly.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Now, taking the instrument — have you the in- 
strument before you of August 15, 1941 ? 

[1266] Mr. Weelbs, I have it before me. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. You will notice that, in the beginning, on the 
first page, you use the words, “Joint Declaration.” It reads: 

On July 24 last the President of the United States informed the Japanese Gov- 
ernment through the Japanese Ambassador in Washington that he was willing to 
inggest to the Governments of Great Britain, of The Netherlands and of China 
that they concur in a joint declaration. 

Now, that is, however, distinguished from a parallel declaration, is 
it not? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the difference in diplomatic language? 

Mr. Welles. A joint declaration means that by prior agreement the 
governments concerned would make an identical declaration. A par- 

^ SubMqDently admitted to tbe record as Exhibit No. 22-A. 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 7 
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allel declaration, in my interpretation, means that two governments 
would agree that they would take action simultaneously but not neces- 
sarily in the same terms. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know who the President did con- 
sult on this question of the parallel action? He did not consult you 
prior to entering into it? 

Mr. Welles. The President upon his return undoubtedly [1267^ 
consulted fully with Mr. Hull in regard to these terms. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whom he may have consulted prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Welles. Prior to August 10th? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; or at the conference do you know whom he 
may have consulted with? Would you name who was with the Presi- 
dent at the conference ? 

Mr. Welles. When I arrived the President had with him only some 
of the highest ranking military and naval officers of the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you give us their names? 

Mr. Welles. My only difficulty is remembering whether they came 
with the President or whether they arrived after the President arrived, 
but by the time that August 10th had come. Senator, General Marshall, 
Admiral Stark, Admiral King, and General Arnold were all there. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anyone with you whesn you had the 
conference with the President? AVas there any other person at this 
conference when he gave you these ideas that you made a memo of, 
or were you personally with him ? 

Mr. Welles. I thinJc I was alone with the President in his sitting 
room on the Augusta, the Admiral’s cabin. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the last page — page 6 of this instru- 
ment — and I think that is the part that rmates [12G8'\ to the 
joint — or not the joint action — the parallel action. (Reading) : 

The Government of the United States, therefore, finds it necessary to state 
to the Government of Japan that if the Japanese Government undertakes any 
further steps in pursuance of the policy of military domitiation through force 
or conquest in the Pacific region upon which it has apparently embarked, the 
United States Government will be forced to take immediately any and all steps 
of whatsoever clmracter it deems necessary in its own security notwithstanding 
the possibility that such further steps on Its part may result in conflict between 
the two countries. 

Now, that is diplomatic language? 

Mr. WELua. Tnat is diplomatic language; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And what is a fair interpretation of that? 
Wliat does that mean ? 

Mr. Welles. That means that the United States Government would 
take such steps as it might judge necessary to protect its legitimate 
interests and its safety, notwithstanding the possibility — and that 
word “possibility” should be underlined — that those steps taken in its 
legitimate interest and for its safety might eventually result in 
hostilities. 

il269'\ Senator Ferguson. How does that differ from No. 1? 
(Reading) ; 

Any further encroachment by Japan in tbe South West Pacific would produce 
a situation in which the U. S. Government would be comxielled to take counter 
measures even though these might lead to war between the U. 8. and Japan. 
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Mr. Welles. In the first place, article 1 and the suggestion made 
by the British Prime Minister limits the field of encroachment by 
Japan to the Southwest Pacific. The last part of this draft is broader 
in its structure. It says, “In the Pacific region.”’ 

Senator Ferguson. How inclusive would the Pacific regions bel 

Mr. Welles. I should t hink it would be all-inclusive in the broad- 
est sense of the word. 

Senator Ferguson. So it means the same, would you say, practically 
the same, except that the region is enlarged in what you drafted ? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct, and I also stress the need to underline 
the word “possibility.” 

Senator Ferguson. Why do you stress the word “possibility”! 

Mr. Welles. Because it was still conceivable in Au^st [1270'] 
1941 that Japan might turn from her then course and tnat steps which 
were legitimate on the part of the United States to safeguard its in- 
terests and to provide for its security would not lead to hostility or 
conflict between the two countries. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, Japan could have lived within 
this and there would have been no conflict! 

Mr. Welles. I think that is an entirely correct statement, Senator 
Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is why you used the word “possibility” 
here! 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. It lay within Japan’s power 

Mr. Welles. That is entirely correct. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). To avoid the use of this rather 
than to have it exercised! 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. But a fair statement of this instrument would 
be that if Japan did not intend to live within it, then this would be- 
become operative even to the point of war! 

Mr. Welles. What it implies — I think you are entirely accurate — 
what it implies is that the United States would have to take such 
measures as might be necessary for the safety of this country and for 
the preservation of this \1271] country’s legitimate interests 
no matter what the consequences might be. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be the same as the first item of 
Mr. Churchill’s instrument, according to your interpretation! 

Mr. Welles. I have endeavored to point out the aifferences. Sena- 
tor Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the President returned to the United 
States on the morning of August 17, is that correct! 

Mr. Welles. That is my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. The two telegrams indicate, that we have re- 
ceived in evidence, that the President desired to communicate with the 
Jap Ambassador. 

Mr. Welles. In addition to those telegrams the President requested 
me to make all arrangements necessary so that he could see the 
Ambassador the moment after his return. 

Senator Ferguson. Then when you drafted this instrument which 
I have read from, which says, “This draft was not given to the 
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Japanese Ambassador,” did you help to draft the’ instrument that 
actually went to the Ambassador? 

. Mr. ’Welles. The draft which is dated August 16 was handed by me 
to Mr. Hull as an indication of what the President had in mind to say 
to the Ambassador. It was then re- drafted in the 

Department of State under Mr. Hull’s supervision after consulting 
with various other officials of the Department and the draft of August 
17 represented the joint views of the officials of the Department of 
State together with those of Mr. Hull as to the proper communication. 

Senator Ferguson. "When did you get back to Washington? 

Mr. Welles. My recollection is that I got back on the 14th. It may 
not have been until the morning of the 15th. 

Senator Ferguson. And you drafted this on that day that you 
returned? 

Mr. Welles. It was drafted immediately after my return, as I re- 
member it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of anyone in Washington that 
knew what this agreement was with the Prime Minister and with the 
Dutch other than you and the President? 

Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Welles. May I remind you. Senator Ferguson, that this was not 
in the nature of an agreement. It was a statement on the part of the 
President, which you can call a promise on the part of the President 
to the Prime Minister that this Government would make a parallel 
warning with the British Government to the Japanese but until 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish his answer. 

[127S'\ Senator Ferguson. All right. Were you through? 

Mr, ’Welles. Not quite through. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you continue. 

Mr. Welles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To answer your question more fully, Senator Ferguson, until my 
return to Washington there was no one in Washington who was aware 
of the conversations which the President had had with Mr. Churchill. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I was getting at. So that until 
the President returned on the morning of the 17th, as far as you knew, 
no one knew of the understanding or promise or whatever we call it, 
other than you? You were the only man in Washington that you 
knew of that knew anything about it? 

Mr. Welles. No. Only on the day when I returned I naturaUy 
informed the Secretary of State fully on everything that had taken 
place at Amentia of which I was informed. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he get any knowledge, did he seem to have 
any knowledge other than what you were giving him on this subject? 

Mr. Welles. There would not have been any means for him to have 
knowledge of it. Senator Ferguson, unless the President had tde- 
graphed nim directly about it, 

[1274'] ■ Senator Ferguson. He did not appear to have such 

knowledge? 

Mr. ’Welles. I am quite confident that he did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why the language was used that 
was given to the ambassador? 

Mr. Weixes. My recollection is that it was thought wiser at that 
time, in view of the fact that this Government was going again to 
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^dertake to negotiate with the J apanese Government after the break 
in negotiations, to omit the phrase, “the possibility that such further 
st^s on its part may result in conflict between the two countries.” 

The language in the memorandum of August 17 omits that phrase- 
ology. 

\1S7S\ Senator Ferguson. How does that alter the instrument? 
'’elles. I do not think it alters the purport of the instrument, 
Senator. I think it leaves out a concrete phrase. 

Senator Ferguson. The instrument amounts to the same thing? 

Mr. Welles. To all intents and purposes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know when the President, or when 
our Government, first made public this promise to the Prime Min- 
ister — I think those were your words, while I had used the word 
“agreement” — in relation to tins parallel action? 

]Mr. Welles. When the public was informed? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; when it fir.st came to the attention of the 
public. 

Mr. Welles. I am not able to answer your question, Senator Fergu- 
son, without going over the documentation to make sure. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you if you know when the white 
papers “Peace and War” were published. 

Mr. Welles. Tliey were published as soon as possible, I under- 
stand, after the Pearl Harbor incident. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. They were not published until 1942 or 
1943, were they ? 

Mr. Welles. I do not remember the exact date. 

Mr. Gesell. January 2, 1943, 1 believe is the release date, 

Senator. 


Senator Ferguson. January 2, 1943. Now, do you know whether 
or not the President sent a messa^ to Congress on August 21 or 22, 
1941, in relation to the Atlantic Charter, the Conference? 

Mr. Welles. I do not remember the exact date. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have a copy of “Peace and War”? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 717, Instniment No. 229, it is listed 
as “Message of President Roosevelt to Congress, August 21, 1941, em- 
bodying text of the Atlantic Charter.” 

Will you glance over that message and see whether or not there is 
anything in it at all about the parallel action and promise to the 
Prime Minister of Britain? 

Mr. Welles. It had been my recollection, which is now refreshed, 
that there was no specific reference to it in that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there any reference to it? 

Mr. Welles. None that I see. 

Senator Ferguson. None that you see. Did you ever discuss with 
the Secretary of State, or with the President, why that action was 
<miitted from the message to Congre.ss? 

Mr. Welles. It had been my understanding from the very 
[ Ji?77] beginning that was the moment when we were endeavoring 
to start negotiations again with the Japanese, in order to find some 
peacetol smution, in order to prevent war, if at all possible, that the 
publication of a warning of the character which had been given by the 
President to the Japanese Government would not be conducive to 
successful results in attempting to find a peaceful solution. Public 
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opinion in Japan would have been exceedingly inflamed and would 
have made it far less likely for any peaceful solution to have been 
found. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not Japan did — ^well, 
they got the message on the seventeenth, so they knew it. 

Mr. Welles. The Japanese Government certainly had it, but I 
have no recollection whatever that the Japanese Government per- 
mitted it to be made public in J apan. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it was indicated in Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment that he desired the President would have the intention to seek 
authority of Congress to give aid to such powers. 

Mr. Welles. That, my understanding is, implied that in the event 
that Japan continued upon its path of aggression and conquest, and 
such action had been necessary, that only in that event would the 
President come to the Congress for the necessary declarations on the 
part of the Congress, if the Congress saw fit, but it was not the inten- 
tion of Mr. Churchill [ 127 ^ that the President immediately 
announce to the public that this was his intention. 

Senator Ferguson. It is a fair statement, then, that this was not 
made public either to Congress or to the people prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Welles. For the reasons which I have indicated. 

Senator Ferguson. You discussed that with the President? 

Mr. Welles. I do not remember discussing that specific question 
with him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss it with Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Welles. Again I am sorry to say I cannot remember whether 
I did or not, but I imagine that every aspect of this question was dis- 
cussed in full. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether Admiral Stark ever knew 
of this promise and this parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. I think the Navy Department and War Department 
undoubtedly were fully informed. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether Admiral Elimmel or 
General Short ever had any information about this parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. I have no means of having such information. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether Britain ever gave parallel 
action ? 

[12791 Mr. Welles. I take it for granted that the British Gov- 
ernment took parallel action at the same time and that the records 
of the Department of State will probably show that. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean our Department of State records ? 

Mr. Welles. I would assume so. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why we do not have those records ? 

Mr. Welles. I did not know we did not have them. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know that Britain did take the 
parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. I find it very diflScult to answer that question spe- 
cifically. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel if we have any record on that 
question, that Britain did take parallel action. 

Mr. Gesell. We have no evidence that they did. We have not 
seen any documents on that subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you endeavor to find out whether or not 
there is any evidence? 
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Mr. Gesell. Certainly. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to hand you, Mr. Welles, a photostatic 
copy of the New York Times for August 13, 1941. Will you just 
glance at that article ? I would like to have you read it. 

Mr. Welles. The U. S. and Britain Tell Tokyo To Keep [IZBO"] 
Hands Off Thailand ? Is that the article ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles (perusing article). I have had a hasty reading of it. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the first part. Would you read that into 
the record ? Then I will ask you some questions on that. 

The Chairman. Would you mind giving the date line? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; August 13, 1941. 

[i2S/] The Chairman. From what point did this article orig- 
inate ? 

Senator Ferguson. Give the date line. 

Mr. Welles. This is an article sent by wireless to the New York 
Times, dated Tokyo, Wednesday, August 13, by Otto D. Tolischus. 

The American and British stand In the Far Eastern crisis, as expressed In 
recent statements by United States Secretaiy of State Cordell Hull and British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, was formally conveyed to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment by both United States Ambassador Joseph C. Grew and British Am- 
bassador Sir Robert L. Craigie in recent interviews with Vice Admiral Teijiro 
Toyoda, Japanese Foreign Minister, It was understood in poiitical circles here 
today. 

As a result of these steps as well as direct discussions between Mr. Hull and 
Japanese Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura, the Japanese Government was 
oflicially Informed that any action that would threaten the Independence of 
Thailiind would be a matter of immediate concern to Britain and the United 
States and that the United States and Britain were prepared to meet any step 
Japan might take, move for move. 

Do you wish me to continue? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles (reading) : 

And inasmuch as Mr. Eden has warned that any threat to Thailand’s independ- 
ence threatens the security of Singapore, on which hinges the whole position 
both of Britain and the United States in the Far East, there is little doubt in 
Japanese minds today what the next step would be. 

Senator Ferguson. That will be sufficient. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, that indicates parallel action, does it not, along 
the same line ? 

Mr. Welles. This relates, as I understand it, specifically to the 
question of the independence of Thailand. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; of Thailand, and the instrument, the 
Churchill document goes to the Southwest Pacific, and our document 
on the 17th, handed to him on the 17th, goes to the entire Pacific. 
That is the distinction. 

Now I would like 

The Chairman. Let the witness answer that question. 

Mr. Welles. May I examine the book? 

The Chairman. Yes ; examine the document in the book. I think 
he is referring to the August 17 note handed to the Japanese Am- 
bassador by the President. That is on page 656. That is a different 
book, is it? 

Mr. Welles. I have a different book, Mr. Chairman. 
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The final paragraph in the document of August 17 reads : 

[I28S] Such being the case, this GoTernment now finds It necessary to say 
to the Government of Japan that If the Japanese Government takes any further 
steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by force or threat 
of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States will be 
compelled to take immediately any ami all steps wliich it may deem necessary 
toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and interest of the United States and 
American Nationals and toward insuring the safety and security of the United 
States. 

That, which is the actual document handed by the President to the 
Japanese Ambassador on August 17, states specifically to the Govern- 
ment of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes any further 
steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by 
force or threat of force of neighboring countries 

\1281i\ Senator Ferguson. Now can you account for the fact 
that our Ambassador to Japan and the British Ambassador were tak- 
ing parallel action on Thailand as early as the 12th or the 13th — that 
is, the 13th Tokio time and 12th Washington time, is it not? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you accoimt for that? 

Mr. Welles. Well, in regard to this specific event of Au^st 13, 1 
was not in Washington, not in the Department of State at tnat time, 
and naturally I had no participation in the instructions which may 
have been sent to Ambassador Grew. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you 

Mr. Welles. May I just conclude? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. It had been for some time the policy of this Govern- 
ment, whenever it saw fit, to take parallel action with regard to events 
that were happening in the Pacific which threatened not only the 
interest of the United States but the interest of the other coimries 
that were also resisting — leave out the “also” — that were resisting 
action at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it be a fair statement to say that after 
you talked to the President, and from what you know of the instru- 
ment, on the parallel action, that from then [7i8’S5] on this 
country was to do the negotiating? 

Mr. Welles. To do the negotiating with the Japanese Government? 

Senator Ferguson. With the Japanese. 

Mr. Welles. I know of no such commitment. I know only that it 
was told to Mr. Churchill by the President that negotiations would 
be resumed after the President’s return. 

Senator Ferguson. I assume that you know that from talking with 
the President. 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no conversation with Mr. Churchill 
on this parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. None whatever. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, are you familiar with anything in the 
foreign relations papers, or the white papers, any messages to Mr. 
Grew in relation to that parallel action taken with Mr. Craigie? 

Mr. Welies. I could not answer that offhand. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like, after you leave the stand, to have 
you make a search. I have tried to find them, but I have not been 
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able to. I would like to ask you to look them up, and I will them 
ask you that further question.' 

Are you familiar with Mr. Churchill’s remarks in, I believe 
[ 1286 '\ this would be the House of Common^ on the 27th of Janu- 
ary ? In Churchill’s address in the House of Commons on the 27th 
of January 1942, as printed in the New York Times on the 28th of 
January 1942, he said : 

On tbe other band, the probability, since the Atlantic Conference at which I 
discussed these matters with President Roosevelt, that the United States, even 
If not herself attacked, would come into the war in the Far East and thus make 
the final victory sure, seems to allay some of these anxieties, and that expecta- 
tions had not been falsified by the events. 

Did you discuss anything with the President that would confirm 
that statement by Mr, Churchill ^ , 

Mr. Welles. I at no time had any discussion with the President 
which would throw any light on this statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that that statement is in con- 
formity with the instrument drafted by you as a memo to the Presi- 
dent on the 15th ? 

Mr. Welles. It would seem not in conformity. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that it was in conformity with 
the instrument dated at Downing Street on the 10th? 

Mr. Welles. I again would say that it was not in conformity. 

Senator Ferguson. With that instrument? 

[7257] Mr, Welles. With that instrument. 

Senator Ferou.«on. You were somewhat familiar with the Far 
East, or the Far East situation, at the time you were at the Atlantic 
Conference? 

Mr. Welles. With the- general situation ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. In view of the fact that there have been so many 
requests made for original documents, I would like to see the original 
roeech made by Prime Minister. Churchill in the House of Commons, 
it you can get k. 

Mr. Gesell. I think I have it here. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you produTO it. Counsel, to see if there is 
any variation from the language I read? I read it from the New 
York Times. 

Mr. Gesell. The ^eech is referred to in “The Bemnning of the 
End,” by Winston Churchill. Of course, it is -not the manuscript 
which he read in the House of Commons, if he had one, or he may 
have just been talking ad lib, but here is the text of it, I believe. 

Senator IYrguson. Would counsel read that into the record so we 
will have it ? 

[7255] Mr. Geseijl. Bead the whole speech. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. No, just that part that I referred to. 

Mr. Gesell. I was afraid you would have me in for another read- 

Senator Ferguson. You need not do it right now. 

Senator Lucas. I am still asking for the original document. I am 
very concerned about the original documents which these statements 


* Bee Exhibit No. 72. See also pp. 627-629, Infra. 
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come from. I am not going to take the book, I want the original, 
Mr. Counsel. 

Senator Brewster. I assume that refers to what correspondence is 
in our Congressional Library. What is that? 

Mr. Weu.E8. That is Hansard, isn’t itj Senator ? 

Senator Brewster. I assume that is in the Congressional Library. 

Mr. Welles. I imagine so, Senator. 

The Chairman. Counsel will endeavor to secure the original docu- 
ment? 

Mr. Gessell. I will.* 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Welles, were you familiar with the fact that 
Mr. Eden on August 6, then Foreim Secretary, made the statement to 
the effect that the threat to the independence of Thailand would con- 
stitute a menace to Singapore and Indocliina and would not be toler- 
ated by the British Government ? 

^2891 Mr. "Welles. I remember, in general terms 

Senator Ferguson. That statement was made in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Welles. I am not familiar with that specific statement. I re- 
member in general terms that that was the position taken by the 
British Government. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you whether or not you knew that the 
Australian Government had taken the same position? 

Mr. Welles. I remember that there was the general position taken 
by the Australian Government. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you whether or not Prime Minister 
Fraser of New Zealand did not, on August 26, take the same position? 

Mr. Welles. That I do not remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the convei-sation be- 
tween Lord Halifax and Mr. Hull when Lord Halifax asked Mr. 
Hull what aid the United States would give should Singapore or the 
Dutch East Indies be attacked, and Mr. Hull answered that the Amer- 
ican discouragement of or resistance to the Japanese move would be 
affected by the number of American naval vessels the British would 
be requiring at that time in the Atlantic. That took place on the 9th 
of August 1941. 

Mr. Welles. I was away from the Department of State on that 
date, Senator Ferguson. 

[ 1290 ^ Senator Ferguson. Did you become acquainted with that 
after you returned ? 

Mr. Welles. I undoubtedly read the memorandum on that conver- 
sation after my retyrn. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the Roberts Com- 
mission, the Army Board, or the Navy Board went into the question 
of this parallel action? 

Mr, "Welles. I am unable to give you any information on that. Sen- 
ator. I had no conversations with Justice Roberts or the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with their report? 

Mr. Welles. I, of course, have read their report. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall now whether there was anything 
in that report? 

Mr. Welles. I do not recall it. 


* Subsequently admitted as Bzhibit No. 92. 
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Senator Ferguson. What would you say was the fair appraisal of 
the note of August 17 ? What does it mean ? What is it? 

Mr. Weixes. I think in essence it means, Senator Ferguson, that 
the United States had felt for some time_ past that the course which 
was being pursued by Japan threatened the legitimate interests of this 
country and the safety and future security of the United States, and 
that in its own self-defense should Japan persist in that course, the 
United States would inevitably and eventually be called upon to try 
and stop it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know, Mr. Wells, where you were on 
the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Mr. Welles. I was in Washin^on. 

Senator Ferguson. You were m Washington ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. You were in the State Department at that time, 
on the 6th ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the memorandum of 
November 30 on a conference Detw’een the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
and the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, to this effect: 

The British Ambassador called at his request and handed me the accompanying 
memorandum, which is self-explanatory. He \vas very desirous of ascertaining 
what the United States Government would do if the British should resist any 
Japanese undertaking to establish a base on tlie Kra Isthmus. 1 said that the 
President was returning tomorrow morning and that I would lay all phases of 
the situation before him on Monday noon. This I proceeded later to do and 
the President agrc'Cd to notify and see the Ambassador with respect to his 
Inquiry. Previously the Ambassador had sent me a [ 1292 ^ telegram (copy 
attached) received from his Foreign OflSce on the same matter. 

The Ambassador continued his attitude of desiring more time for his Govern- 
ment to make preparations to resist in the Pacific area. He assured me that 
liis Government would be in harmony with any steps we might pursue to this 
end. 

This is dated November '30, 1941. Were you familiar with that? 

Mr. Welles. I have seen that document, yes, but may I stress again 
the fact. Senator Ferguson, that I had no (direct participation in any 
of the conversations that went on in regard to the far eastern situa- 
tion at that time, except during the days when Mr. Hull was ill and 
not in his office. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you ever know whether or not the 
President, when he returned in the morning, did take this matter up, 
and what the result was? 

Mr. Welles. I could not attempt to give you an answer to that, 
but I am sure Mr. Hull could. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I want to ask you one question about the 
note attached to that. The note attached to that is marked “Most 
Secret,” and I will read this from it 

Mr. Weixes. Wliat is the date of it, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. That is attached to the November 30 [129S'\ 

instrument that I just read. 

B. A. F. are reconnoitering on arc or 180 miles from Tedta Bham for three 
days dommencing November 29 and our Commander in Chief, Far East, has 
requested Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet at Manila to undertake air recon- 
naissance on line Manila-Camranh Bay on the same days. 
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Were you familiar with that? 

Mr. Welijis. I do not remember this memorandum at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, were you familiar with the fact that there 
was an agreement between the countries known, as brought out yes- 
terday, as the ABCD Bloc ? 

Mr. Welles. I am not familiar with any aspects of any such 
understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it not be necessary, if we were going to 
carry on diplomatic relations with a country, that we synchronize 
or at least collaborate between the Army, Navy, that is, our military 
powers, and the State Department? 

Mr. Welles. Decidedly so. 

Senator Ferguson. We could not hope to carry no negotiations 
without each understanding the other’s acts ? 

Mr. Welles. I quite agree. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore it would be necessary for our 
military authorities to know what took place on this " 
parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. I agree. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I am coming to the ABCD bloc and I am 
reading from page 203 of transcript of proceedings before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board, Monday, October 2, 19&: “I will repeat 
that” 

Mr. Gesell. Who is talking ? 

Senator Ferguson. This is General Marshall, I take it, who is 
speaking. Have you got a copy of it there ? 

Mr. Welles. I have not got the copy, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Here it is. ft is General Marshall’s testi- 
mony : 

I will repeat f!iat I must have known on the 2Gth of November that the 
negotiations were nearing an impasse, because Admiral Stark and I evidently 
directed the preparations of a draft of the 27th of November warning on that 
day, the 26th — 

the following is quoted from that statement — 

after consultation with each other, United States, Britain, and Dutch military 
authorities in the Far East agreed that Joint military counteraction against 
Japan should bo undertaken only in case Japan attacked or directly threatened 
the territory, the mandated territory of the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, or the Netherlands East Indies, [ 1295 ] or should the Japanese 
move forces Into Thailand west of 100® east of or south of 10® north Portuguese 
Timor, New Caledonia, off the Loyalty Islands. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Are not you reading substantially the same as is in 
evidence in this case in exhibit No. 17, paragraph 2? 

Senator Ferguson. Substantially the same, but I wanted to read 
the actual record. 

Mr. Gesell. The actual record, Senator, was a memorandum 
handed to the President, Exhibit 17, from which the language you 
have read from General Marshall’s testimony is quoted. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know, Mr. Welles, whether or not 
you were familiar with this agreement between the military authori- 
ties? 
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Mr. Welees. I was not fainili.ir with it, Senator, and the reason 
for that, as I have said before, is the fact that I had no direct 
^rticipation in these negotiations. Those were handled by Mr. 
Hull, by the President, and by the top military and naval authorities. 

Senator Ferguson. How would you be able to carry on at intervals 
if you were not familiar w-ith it^ 

\l296'\ Mr. Welies. Because under those circumstances, while 
generally familiar with the trend of events and with the discussions 
that were going on, I was acting merely as a mouthpiece, to communi- 
cate messages from the President, or from the Secretary of State. 
Undoubtedly if I had been in a position where I was obliged, on ac- 
count of the absence of Mr. Hull, to undertake any part of the nego- 
tiations, I would have had to familiarize myself witn all of this ma- 
terial to which you are now referring. 

Senator Ferguson. For you to properly carry on, you 
should have been informed about this military matter, shoula you not? 

Mr. Welles. I think that in the event that I had any participation 
in the discussions, in the events that were then participating, I cer- 
tainly would have been. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I ask you about a telegram sent by Mr. 
Winant, our Ambassador to London, dated December 2, 1941, re- 
ceived 10 : 40 a. m. This was sent to the Secretary of State, personal 
and secret to the Secretary and the President. 

British Admiralty reports that at 3 a. m. London time this morning two parties 
seen off Cambodia Point, sailing slowly westward toward Kra 14 hours distant 
in time. First party 25 transports, 6 cruisers, 10 destroyers. Second party 10 
transports, 2 cruisers, 10 destroyers. 

WiKANT. 

Do you know why the British Admiralty would be notifying our 
State Department and the President about these ships if we did not 
have some agreement in relation to their movement ? 

Mr. Welles. Because the information given in this telegram, which 
I remember now very well, was a clear indication that the Japanese 
were already moving further, proceeding \1^98'\ further on 
their course of domination of the Southwest Pacific region. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what effect would that have on our notice, 
or on our memorandum given to the Japs on the 17th of August 1941, 
which was given in conformity with the parallel agreement or 
promise ? 

Mr. Welles. I should regard it as information which gave a clear 
indication that the Japanese were disregarding what we had asserted 
to be our legitimate rights and our security. 

Senator Ferguson. And would bring that into action ? 

Mr. Gesell. Bring what into action 1 

Senator Ferguson. The notice that we had given. 

Mr. Welles. Well, the notice that we had given was that we would 
then, in our own judgment, take such steps as we might regard as 
necessary for our safe^. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

Now, on December 6 there was another telegram, and I will read 
the whole matter, because I want to bring out your part in it. This 
is dated December 6 and is marked ^‘Personal and secret for the 
Secretary.” It refers to the last telegram that I read, and it states : 

My Number 5918 December 6, 4 p. m. 
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Again from Cadogan. He was in the British Admiralty, was 
he not ? 

[ISQff] Mr. Welles. Cadogan was the permanent Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. 

Senator Fergdson (continuing) : 

Admiralty conference on information just forwarded, Cadogan attending. 
They were uncertain as to whether destination of parties is Kra or Bangkok. 
Latter would not be reached before Monday. 

Note a discrepancy in time reported by me and time reported In our naval 
dispatch, latter stating 3 a. m., Greenwich time, my dispatch as given me 3 a. m., 
London time. Believe former correct. 

British feel pressed for time in relation to guaranteeing support Thailand, 
fearing Japan might force them to invite Invasion on pretext protection before 
British have opportunity to guarantee support but wanting to carry out Presi- 
dent’s wishes in message transmitted by Welles to Halifax. 

Then I will read the rest so we will have it all in the record. 

Leaving to spend evening with Eden in order to go over with him your 
Number 5682, December 5, although I had previously pressed on him each of 
the points you outlined prior to reception your message with the [1S00\ 
exception of paragraph 7 which I agree is not clear and which I will clear up with 
him this evening. I want you to know that I had nothing to do with the insertion 
of the reference to I. L. O. 

I am having lunch with the Prime Minister tomorrow at his usual place in 
the country and will be constantly in contact with the Embassy over private 
wires in case you wish to communicate with mw 

WiNANT. 

Now, going back to the part that you did, ‘‘to guarantee support 
but wanting to carry out President’s wishes in message transmitted 
by Welles to Halifax,” will you explain that? 

I will ask counsel if we have those messages. 

Mr. Gesell. We have asked for that message. 

Senator Ferguson. You have made a request for it? 

Mr. Gesell,. We have asked for it, some time ago. No written 
record of such message can be found in the Department, so the as- 
sumption may be that it was an oral statement.^ 

Senator Ferguson. All right, Mr. Welles, will you give us your 
memory on it ? 

Mr. Welles. I feel that I have here available. Senator Ferguson, 
the only conversations with Lord Halifax which I had at that time. 
They are dated November 27 and November 28. 

Senator Ferguson. May I see those, Mr. Welles? 

[1301^ Mr. Welles. I think they are published, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. They are published? 

Mr. Welles I will ask counsel: Are these published? 

Mr. Gesell. I do not believe so. What date are those, Mr. Welles? 

Mr. Welles. November 27 and November 28. 

[1302^ Mr. Gesell. They are not published, so far as I know. 
I don’t believe they are published, Mr. Welles, since volume 2 has only 
the conversations with me Japanese, not the conversations with repre- 
sentativ^es of other governments. 

Mr. Welles. I see. 

Shall I read these, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Well, I suppose so. 

Senator Ferguson. I will the question. I will ask you to read 
them. 


* See p. 508, infra ; see also Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1697-1700. 
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Mr. Welles. Th^ relate in a sense to — 

The Chairman. Will you identify them? 

Mr. Welles. They relate in a sense to the modus vivendi discus- 
sions and — I am not certain — to the telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I give you the telegram? 

Mr. Welles. I have a copv here. Counsel has given me a copy. 

I am not certain whether they are illuminating on this subject. The 
first is November 27 and it is as follows : 

The British Ambassador called to see me this morning urgently at his request. 

The Ambassador said that 

Mav I say in parenthesis that Secretary Hull was laid up with a 
cold during these 2 days and that is the reason I saw the Ambassador. 

\^130S\ Mr. Gesell. This one you are reading has been intro- 
duced in evidence as part of Exhibit 18. The full text of that is three 
pages, is it next? 

Mr. Welles. Three pages ; yes. 

Mr. Gesell. That one is already in evidence. 

The Chairman. Unless the committee insists upon it, it won’t be 
necessary to read it. 

Senator Ferguson. No; there is no need of reading it, tlien. 

Now, the other instrument. 

Mr. Welles. The other is November 28. Has that been introduced ? 

Mr. Gesell. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read the one of the 2Sth, please? 

Mr. Welles (reading) : 

The British Ambassador called to see me this morning. 

The Ambassador began the conversation by saying that be had expected to 
spend the week end in Philadelphia, but, since he had heard from his Embassy 
here that his government was “greatly excited/’ he had returned to Washington. 
He read to me a telegram from his government which indicated that our naval 
ofQciais in London [ISOJf] had been informed by the Navy Department that 
the negotiations between Japan and the United States bad l) 0 (*n broken otT and 
that an immediate movement by Japan was anticipated, and that conscquimtly 
precautionary measures must at once he undertaken. The Ambassador inquired 
whether this was in fact the case. I n‘i>lied that the situation so fur as I knew 
was exactly as it was last night, namely, tliat tlie Japanese Amlaissadors had 
submitted a statement of the iH>sition of this Government, handed to them )>.v the 
Secretary of State, to their government and that no reply from the Government 
of Japan had os yet been submitted to this Government through them. I said 
that consequently I could not say technically that the negotiations had been 
broken off, although it was, of course, the assumption on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the Japanese Government would not accept the 
basi.s proposed by the Government of the United States. I told the Ambassador 
of the various reports which had reached the Department of State regarding the 
situation in the Far East today. 

The next paragraph, the final paragraph, is as follows : 

The Ambassador then said that his government was annoyed with him because 
he had not reported the conversation which had taken place yesterday between the 
two [1S05] Japanese Ambassadors and the President and the Secretary of 
State. He asked me if I could give him a report on that subject. I informed the 
Ambassador consequently of the substance of the memorandum by the Secretary 
of State of the conversation which had taken place at the White House. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask you to state the date of that memorandum 
again, please 1 

Mr. Welles. November 28, Mr. Congressman. 
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I will immediately see if in my records I have any copy of later 
conversations with the British Ambassador which have any light to 
throw upon the telegram which Senator Ferguson has read. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the one that you did not read, does it have 
an 3 dhing that relates specifically to the language of the telegram that 
I read you ? 

Mr. Welles. No. It has to do with the modus vivendi and the 
information given to the British Ambassador with regard to that 
matter. 

Senator Ferguson. The first paragraph reads: 

The Ambassador said that Secretary Hull had called him on the telephone 
last night to Inform him of the nature of the document which he had handed the 
Japanese envoys. The Ambassador said that he was not quite clear [130S] 
In his own mind as to the reasons which prompted this sudden change In present- 
ing the Japanese Government with a document other than the modus vivendi 
document which had so recently been under discussion. 

This is dated November 27, 1941. 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that conversation! 

Mr. Welles. I have that before me. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that conversation ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that all that was said about that? Did you 
t^ to explain why we gave the note of the 26th rather than the modus 
vivendi note? 

Mr. Welles. I think the rest of the memorandum, goes into that. 

Senator FERau.soN. Goes into that? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with why we gave the note 
of the 26th and not the modus vivendi ? 

Mr. Welles. I was familiar with the discussions which had taken 
place with regard to it, although I did not participate in the decisions 
reached. I wish to say, however, that I was wholly in accord with the 
decision which was reached. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how the Japanese treated 
\130T\ it — whether they treated the note on the 26th as an ulti- 
matum? 

Mr. Welles. My own understanding is that their note of November 
20 was in the nature of an ultimatum to us. 

Senator Ferguson. There wasn’t any doubt about it that there note 
of the 20th was an ultimatum ? 

Mr. Welles. It seemed so to me, and any reply which we made short 
of complete acquiescence in the domination hy the Japanese of the 
entire Pacific and eastern Asia would not have been regarded by them 
as complete. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you decide that war was inevitable, 
in your own mind, considering the note of the 20th ? 

Mr. Weli,es. It had seemed to me from the middle of September, 
more or less, that there wasn’t the remotest possible chances of reach- 
ing a satisfactory and peaceful solution of the difficulties which had 
arisen and that consequently hostilities would probably be inevitable. 

Senator Ferguson. And did it become more so after the Japanese 
note of the 20th of November? 
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Mr. Welles. The Japanese note of November 20 seemed to me an 
ultimatum which this Government couldn’t possibly accept in its own 
self-defense and protection. 

Senator Ferguson. Would the modus vivendi proposal have been 
an acceptance of that note? 

Mr. Welles. Certainly not. 

^ 1308 ] Senator Ferguson. It would not? 

Mr. Weli.es. Certainly not. 

Senator Ferguson. It would have extended the matter, in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Welij». That is, of course, a question I can’t answer. I doubt 
if anybody can. I should say every probability existed that it would 
not have been regarded as satisfactory by the Japanese. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the intercepted mes- 
sages ; for instance, the one saying the 20th of November was the last 
day? 

hir. Welles. Senator, I want to answer your (question as clearly and 
as precisely as possible, but when you ask me if I had seen certain 
specific intercepted messages, I can only say that I saw, in my belief, 
all of the intercepted diplomatic messages received by us, but only a 
part of the intercepted naval or military messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that one about the 20th being the 
last day? 

Mr. Welles. I remember that messages 

Senator Ferguson. That is rather importjmt. 

Mr. Wellim. I remember messages which I saw which indicated 
that a time limit was set for the Japanese to receive acquiescence in 
their demand from us at that time. Later, it had been 

extended for a couple of days. 

Senator Ferguson. Up until the 29th. 

Mr. Welles. That is my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. And then we did not compromise, I mean we 
didn’t do anything to change those dates, we didn’t attempt to, because 
it was against our principles !^ 

Mr. Welles. My understanding is that, no matter what reply had 
been made after the receipt of the note from the Japanese dated 
November 20 — the only reply that they would have regarded as satis- 
factory was a complete acquiescence in the demands made in that note. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would go to the note of the 28th, the 
memorandum that you read. I haven’t seen'it. It had something in it 
about the breaking off of relations. I wish you would read that para- 
graph again. 

Mr. Welles. Certainly. [Reading] : 

He— 

that is the Ambassador — 

He read to me a telegraUi from his government which indicated that our naval 
officials in London had been informed by the Navy Department the negotiations 
between Japan and the United States had been broken off and that an immediate 
movement by Japan was anticipated, and that consequently precautionary mea- 
sures must at once be undertaken. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he could be speaking 
[ 1310 '] about the language of Mr. Hull to Secretary Stimson aa 
related in his diary? 

70716 — 46— pt. 2 « 
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Mr. Welles. I couldn’t possibly undertake to answer that question, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. I will try to find the one I 
want. 

Page 119 of the Army Board Eeport : 

On the morning of the 27th of November, 1941 — • 

Mr. Stimson’s diary reads — 

the first thing in the morning I called up Mr. Hull to find out what his final 
decision bad been with the Japanese, whether he had handed them the new pro- 
posal which we passed on 2 or 3 days ago, or whether, as he Suggested yesterday, 
he had broken the whole matter off. He told me how he had broken the whole 
matter off, as he put It, “I have washed my hands of it and it is now in the hands 
of you and Knox, the Army and the Navy.” 

Could the message from our Navy to the people in London have been 
that information ? 

Mr. Welles. I am not in position to answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with the instrument of the 
26th? 

Mr. Welles. I am. 

. Senator Ferguson. Is that language that I read a fair 
interpretation of that instrument ? 

Mr. Welles. Namely, that it was a breaking off? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I think it is fair in the sense that any reply handed to 
the Japanese representatives at that time which was not a full acqui- 
escence in their demands would probably have been regarded as 
necessary to be rejected by them. 

Senatoi' Ferguson. So that would be a fair interpretation of the 
note of the 26th, that it was a breaking off? 

Mr. Welles. I shouldn’t say that was a fair interpretation unless 
relations actually had been broken. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you say to Mr. Halifax in relation to 
that particular paragraph that you r#id; did you know anything 
about the situation ? 

Mr. Welles. I knew, of course, that the note of the 26th of Novem- 
ber had been handed to the Japanese representatives. I was familiar 
with some of the intercepts which had to do with the Japanese con- 
structions that were being said. And on page 2 of my memorandum 
which I have already read — may I quote it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Welles. In reply to the Ambassador, I said : 

* • * that consequently I could not say technically that negotiations had 

been broken off, although it was, [1S12] of course, the assumption on the 
part of the Government of the United States that the Japanese Government would 
not accept the bases proposed by the Government of the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, our Government assumed that 
the^ would not accept and therefore it would be breaking the relations 

Mr. Welles. I can only repeat. Senator, the statement which I 
happened to have made to the British Ambassador. I said, “conse- 
quently I could not say technically that negotiations had been broken 

Senator Ferguson. What did you mean by that? 


/ 
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Mr. Welles. So long as conversations continued, so long as diplo- 
matic negotiations still are in existence, diplomatic relations are not 
broken olf. One can assume that they will be broken off, but that 
doesn’t mean that they already are. 

Senator Ferguson. Asking you as an expert in the State Depart- 
ment, when does the State Department turn the matter over to the 
Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Welles. I think it is very difficult, if not impossible, to give a 
precise answer to a very general question like that. It would depend 
on the individual circumstances in every case. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you agree that we did turn [ISIS'] 
it over to the Army and the Navy on the 27th as indicated by Colonel 
Stimson’s note or langua^? 

Mr. Welles. I think tliat that is a question which only Mr. Hull 
himself could answer. 

Senator Ferguson. What would you say was meant by a de facto 
rupture of diplomatic relations, as indicated by our interception of a 
message from Tokyo to Washington, November 28, 1941? Have you 
got the printed copy before you ? 

Mr. Welles. I have not. 

[7^74] Mr. Gesell. Here is one. What page? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 19.5. 

The Chairman. May the Chair ask the photographers to finish their 
work. While the witnesses are testifying we thought that we would 
try to keep this space clear. We would appreciate it very much. 

Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. It starts : 


Therefore, with the report of the views of the Imperial Government on this 
American proposal, which I will send you in two or three days, the negotiations 
will be de facto ruptured. This is inevitable. 

Do you find that language? 

Mr. Welles. I have just found it, Senator, yes. 

What is the question ? 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know what is meant by this language. 

Mr. Welles. “De facto ruptured”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. As a question of fact. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that be a breaking off of relations? 

Mr. Welles. That would be an actual breaking off, as a question of 
fact. 

[1315] Senator Ferguson. You used the word “technically” 
ruptured. The Japs, in their language, which we intercepted and 
knew, that language was that it was a de facto rupture, that is, as a 
matter of fact it was a breaking off of relations; is that correct? 

Mr. Welles. That is their statement. 

Senator Ferguson. That is their statement. 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then here we have their statement as to how 
they are going to consider this. 

Mr. Welles. That is their statement. 

, Senator Ferguson. The last sentence of your memorandum dated 
November 27, 1941 was, “The gravity of the situation, I thought, could 
not be exaggerated.” Will you explain that? 
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Mr. Welles. You ask me to explain my intention in making that 
statement^ 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; what you meant by it. 

Mr. Welles. My intention in making that statement was that in 
view of my belief that the Japanese woiud not accept the reply which 
had been given to their note of November 25, that there was no other 
way to accomplish any satisfactory result of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions, that they had ended in a blind alley ; consequently there was no 
hope of reaching a specific solution. 

[JSI6] Senator Ferguson. Did vou have any conversation with 
anv of our military men on that point? 

Mr. Welles. On this particular point? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that you thought that was true? 

Mr. Welles. I was present, as I rememoer, at several conversations 
in Secretary Hull’s office in which intelligence was brought in with 
regard to increasingly alarming movements of Japanese troops and 
of Japanese naval vesselSj all of which confirmed my belief, as ex- 
pressed in the sentence which you have quoted from my memorandum 
of my conversation with the British Ambassador. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back to your message of December 6, 
and after the questions I have asked you, is your memory refreshed 
as to what you could have been referring to on the bottom of the 
message about wanting to carry out the President’s wishes in the 
message transmitted bv Welles to Halifax? 

Mr. Welles. I shall^have to see if there is any document I have. 
I have not got it available. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you make a search and produce it, if you 
can, so that we may talk about that when you return ? ' 

Mr. Welles. I shall be glad to.* 

Senator Ferguson. Were you present at the Cabinet meeting re- 
lated yesterday by Secretary Hull that it was decided that some 
speeches would be made to the American public? I notice [ISJ7] 
that afterward you made an address and Secretary Knox made one. 

Mr. Welles. I was never present at any Cabinet meetings when 
Secretary Hull was present. I only attended when he was not 
available. 

Senator Ferguson. How did the fact reach you that there was a 
desire that certain State Department or public officials make some 
utterances to th^ublic ? 

Mr. Welles. To the best of my recollection the expression of that 
desire did not reach me. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would say that your utterance was 
not made in compliance with that suggestion ? 

Mr. Welles. To the best of mv recollection the suggestion was not 
made to me. The address to which Mr. Hull referred in his state- 
ment of yesterday was an address made at the tomb of Woodrow Wil- 
son on Armistice Day and it was my desire to make as clear as pos- 
sible the gravity of the situation that the American people were then 
facing. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you were speaking as a member of the 
State Department and not speaking in relation to that, having in 
mind that Cabinet meeting at all? 

Mr. Welles. I am frank to say. Senator Ferguson, that I do not 
remember any suggestion having been made to me. 


^ See p. 508, infra ; see also Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1697-1700. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you go over Secretary Knox’s speech be- 
fore he gave it ? 

[1318} Mr. Welles. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not familiar with that? 

Mr. Welles. I was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you in any way contribute to the Davis- 
Lindley book on How War Came? They seem to write with some 
authority. , 

Mr. Welles. I did not contribute to it in any way. Both Mr. Bind- 
ley and Mr. Forrest Davis had many conversations in the Department 
of State with officials, including myself, with regard to the events 
that had taken place. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I didn’t mean in contribution, that you 
directly contributed. 

Mr. Welles. I see. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give them any of the information they 
printed in the book?. 

Mr. Welles. I talked with them upon several occasions and I have 
no doubt that some of the information published in their book was 
written in- the light of the conversations tnat were had. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not they used the note 
of August 17? That is the parallel action note? 

Mr. Welles. I haven’t read the book for well over a year. Senator 
Ferguson. I couldn’t attempt to remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what intermediaries our [1319} 

State Department may have used in their negotiations with Japan? 

Mr. Welles. To be accurate would be difficult 

Senator Ferguson. You may not describe them as intermediaries. 

Mr. Welles. To be accurate it would be difficult for. me to be sure 
I was giving a correct answer since I individually had nothing what- 
ever to do with any conversations that such persons may have had. I 
thmk there again Mr. Hull can give you the full information since 
in my case it would be merely hearsay. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you known who was negotiating? 

Mr. Weixes. I had understood, again I repeat, only by hearsay, not 
through direct participation 

Senator Ferguson. From whom did your information come ? 

Mr. Welles. My information came both from Secretary Hull and 
other individuals. 

Senator Ferguson. I wouldn’t consider that in the same category as 
ordinary hearsay. Who did Mr. Hull tell you was negotiatii^? 

Mr. Welles. I remember Frank Walker, then Postmaster General. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you finish? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Frank Walker, Postmaster General. 

[13W} Mr. WELr.E8. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whom he was negotiating with? 

Mr. Welles. I think that he had conversations both with Admiral 
Nomura and later, when Kurusu was here, with him, as well. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Mr. Walker confer with you on these 
questions? 

Mr. Welles. Not at any time. That is the reason I did not attempt 
to answer with any assurance of accuracy. 
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Senator Fergoson. Did you know of anyone else ? 

Mr. Welles. I couldn’t be precise on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear the name of Jones? 

Mr. Welles. Rev. E. Stanley Jones? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I have never understood that he took any such part. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the note to the Emperor, 
due to any work on that at all, on the 6th? It was sent the night oi 
the 6th. 

Mr. Welles. I think that the President drafted that himself. I 
had nothing to do with it. 

Senator Ferguson. You had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Welles. No, sir. ' 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn it was gone ? 

Mr. Welles. I think the following morning, if I remem- 
ber correctly. I may have known it that night but certainly not until 
after it h^id been prepared. . 

Senator Ferguson. I note in your book The Time for Decision, 
you say that you were many times with the President in conference 
immediately following the attack. Now I ask you if you were in 
conference with him on Saturday or Sunday before the attack? 

Mr. Welles. Not so far as I can remember. The Presi- 
dent had been away December 6 as I remember it and I do not think 
that I saw him immediately before the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know the President returned about De- 
cember 1 from Warm Springs? 

Mr. Welles. I did not remember the exact date. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall any conferences, then, or any 
telephone messages between you and the President on the 6tn or the 
7th, up to the time of the attack? 

Mr. Welles. Undoubtedly I saw the President and was in com- 
munication with him but I cannot remember specifically now witheut 
a diary. As I told you, I have no diary. It is very difficult to be 
accurate on precise dates. 

Senator Ferguson. l am speaking about the day of the 6th and the 
morning of the 7th, prior to the attack. Do you recall any conver- 
sations you may have had in relation to any diplomatic negotiations 
or military operations? 

Mr. Welles. I can be perfectly specific on one point and that is 
that I had no communication with the President on the morning of 
the 7th. I had no communication with the President until he tele- 
phoned me to tell me of the attack ; it was first from him that I Imew 
of it. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn, when was the first 
knowledge that you had of the Winant note that I read [ISSS] 
you this morning, the wire relating to the ships? 

Mr. Welles. The telegram you are speaking of, Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. The telegram of December 6? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. The telegram was undoubtedly put on my desk as 
soon as the Department of State had decoded it. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it is possible that you had it on the 6th 
of December; is that correct? 
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Mr. Welles. I will have to check on the precise time of that tele- 
gram. 

Senator Ferguson. It came in, I think, 10:40 a. m. 

Mr. Welles. Received 10 : 40 a. m., on December 6. I undoubtedly 
saw it shortly afterwards. 

Senator Ferguson. What did it mean to you in relation to your 
negotiations ? 

Mr. Welles. As I think I said before when you first read it, Senator 
Ferguson, it was an indication that the Japanese were moving, mov- 
ing fast in large force and, furthermore, that it confirmed the fact 
that they were having no further regard for the warning which had 
been given to them. 

Senator Ferguson. And the warning was particularly the 
one on the 17th of August 1941 ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And did it mean war? 

Mr. Welles. As, well as many other representations which were 
made to them after that. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it mean war? 

Mr. Welles. Well 

Mr. Murpht. Between whom? 

Mr. Welles. I should say that the chances had diminished from 
one in a thousand to one in a million that war could then be avoided. 

Senator Ferguson. And war between whom? 

Mr. Welues. War between the United States and Japan. 

Senator Ferguson. And Japan. Now, did you take that telegram 
up, that message, with the Army and Navy, with the military authori- 
ties ? You say that it was reduced from one in a thousand to one in 
a million. Did you take it up with the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. Welles. May I repeat agaim Senator, that these matters were 
being handled by the Secretary of State, by the President, and by the 
highest military and naval officials. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you confer with Mr. Hull, the Secretary 
of State, about that teleOTam? 

Mr. Welles. I remenmer that on the morning of De- \ 1325 '\ 
cember 6 Mr. Hull received when I was with him, and probably during 
the rest of the day, considerable intelligence which came to us from our 
own officials, botn of the War and Navy Departments, with regard to 
the Japanese movements, all of which were of the most serious and 
alarming character. 

Senator Ferguson. Did all of the messages on the day of the 6th 
lead you to the conclusion that you changed your average there from 
one in a thousand to one in a million, or did this telegram? 

Mr. WEUJtes. I think this telegram was a factor in changing my 
belief. 

Senator Ferguson. It was the one that really changed your belief? 

Mr. Welles. That was one factor 

Senator Ferguson. Did you 

Mr. Welles. Excuse me. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Welles. That was one factor among many. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what were the other factors that brought 
you to change the one in a thousand to one in a million? 
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Mr. Welles. All of the other intelligence messages which were 
coming in and to which I have already referred. 

[ 1326 ] Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any discussion that 
you had with Mr. Hull in relation to this particular situation, on the 
change that was taking place as it would relate to the military t 

Mr. Welles. Every bit of information, Senator, including this 
telegram, made it more and more clear that the Japanese movements 
were such that both our naval and military officials would have to take 
charge. ’ 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know when they did take charge? 

Mr. Welles. No; I could not attempt to answer that question with 
any precision. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot give us any idea as to the time. 

Now, going back into 1940, did you know that the Secretary of the 
Navy had communications with Admiral Richardson, then commander 
of the fleet, in relation to the blockade? 

Mr. Welles. I had no knowledge of the conversations which Sec- 
retary Knox had with Admiral Richardson. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, could you let me have the instrument 
that Admiral Richardson brought in? 

Mr. Mitchell. He brought a good many. 

Mr. (lESELL. What instrument ? 

[ 1327 ] Senator Ferguson. The one in relation to the blockade. 

Mr. Gesell. The proposed eseprting, is that what you are referring 
to? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Well, it was more than an escort. It was 
a line. 

I show you the letter from the commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet to the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet. You were 
not here, as I understand it, when Admiral Richardson testified. 

Mr. Welles. I was not present. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just read that and read the last page? 

Mr. Weli.es. The final page? . 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Read the first few pages and then the 
final page. 

Mr. Welles [reading] : 

Long Beach, Cnlif., October 6 

Senator Ferguson. No; read it just to yourself. 

Mr. Wei.les. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask you some questions about it. It 
is already in the record. ' 

Mr. AVelles. Yes, Senator; I have looked over that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever have any knowledge of that? 

[ 1323 ] Mr. AVelles. I had no knowledge whatever of the con- 
versations which Admiral Richardson had with the President or 
Secretary Knox. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any knowledge in relation to the 
80 -called blockade, or call it whatever name you desire? 

Mr. AA^elles. The President discussed with me or, rather, told me 
of a plan w’hich he had been formulating in his mind but always as a 
plan, to undertake a patrol of certain regions of the Pacific in order 
to limit the sphere of activity of Japan but I wish to emphasize ]the 
fact that he always discussed that with me as being in the nature of a 
project and not in the nature of any decision. 
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Senator Ferguson. How early did he discuss it with you? 

Mr. Welles. I should assume about the middle of the autumn of 
1940, some time in the latter part of 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be about the time that this letter 
is dated, Ocober 11 ? 

Mr. WEI.LES. About that time ; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And would, in your opinion, that have meant 
war between the United States and Japan? 

Mr. Welles. I think it would have led to incidents which undoubt- 
edly would have made more likely the outbreak of [ 1329 ^ war 
between the two countries. 

Senator Ferguson. What incidents did you have in mind? 

Mr. Welles. If as a part of the patrolmg operations the United 
States naval vessels undertook to prohibit the passage of Japanese 
vessels with the Japanese flag from one part of the Pacific to the 
other, the Japanese Government undoubtedly would have regarded 
that as being in the nature of a hostile act. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the Japanese had notified 
Mr. Grew to that effect? 

Mr. Welles. I remember that there was some information which 
was available to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one moment. I want to find something. 

On May the 11th, 1941, reading from Foreign Relations of the 
United States, volume 2, page 145, down near the bottom of the page, 
speaking about the Minister of Foreim Affairs down in the last part, 
“He said that by way of example” — do you have it, Mr. Welles? 

Mr. Welles. I have it before me, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read what he said ? 

Mr. Welles. Beginning with the second paragraph, I assume. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to begin there where, “He [ 1330 ] 
said” — well, vou can start back one sentence. “He said he knew that 
Hitler.” 

Mr. Welles (reading) : 

The Minister’s subsequent remarks, which he said he was addressing to me as 
“an American friend and not as the American Ambassador” were bellicose both 
In tone and substance. He said that he was exceedingly worried lest the United 
States should proceed to convoy Its ships to Great Britain, which would almost 
certainly lead to war with Germany. He said that to declare a neutral zone In 
the Atlantic or any other ocean was 9 ontrai'y to international law and that in 
the face of our supplying Great Britain with war materials he thought that 
Hitler had shown great “patience and generosity” in not declaring war on the 
United States. He said he knew that Hitler desired to avoid such a war but 
that it was doubtful whether his patience and restraint could continue indefinitely. 
He ^id by way of exanople that if the United States were to convoy its ships 
in bringing aid to Chiang Kai-shek they would be torpedoed by the Japanese 
Navy just as he would expect the American Navy to act similiarly in a reverse 
situation. He said that if. in spite of previous forbearance. Hitler should now 
sink our ships in the Atlantic and if we Americans should then attack the Ger- 
man submarines he would regard this as an act of American aggression which 
would call for deliberation as to the applicability of article III of the Triple 
Alliance Treaty of September 27, IDIO. and he thought there was no doubt that 
such deliberation would lead to war between Japan and the United States. 

S?nator Ferguson. Now, Mr. Welles 

Mr. Welles. But mav I inject. Senator Ferguson? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. That this message is dated May 14, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Welles. More than 6 months after the time you were asking 
me about. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that you and I were talking about. 

Now, did we consider that this was bluffing because he was saying 
it to the Ambassador not as Ambassador but as a friend? Were you 
familiar with that note? 

Mr. Welles. I saw the note when it came in from Mr. Grew. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you consider it? 

Mr. Welles. I considered it as confirmation of my belief which 
had been going on for some time and which is now \ 1332 '\ borne 
out by proven facts, that the Germans were instigating the J apanese to 
provol^e trouble with the United States and were in large measure re- 
sponsible for the attitude which the Japanese Government was taking. 

This message from Mr. Grew relating his conwrsation with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister related almost entirely to Germany and to 
the action which Germany might take against the United States and 
referred to the extraordinary forbearance and patience which Hitler 
had shown. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not place any significance then on that 
particular incident? 

Mr. Welles. I placed a OTeat deal of significance on it. I placed 
the significance on it that the relations between Japan and Germany 
were becoming even closer than before and that Japan very often was 
moving as the Germans were indicating. 

Senator Ferguson. They would be the mouthpiece of Hitler, then, 
in effect ? 

Mr. Welles. That was certainly the impression that I drew from 
that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, going back to October 8, had you any idea 
that if Admiral Richardson had carried out that memo that it may 
have meant war? 

Mr. Welles. Well, may I say again, Senator Ferguson, [ 1333 \ 
that the President’s conversations with me were always, with regard to 
this project, were always limited to it as an idea which he was thinking 
of, which he was considering; that no decision had been reached by 
the President in that regard. If it had been carried out, I think un- 
questionably incidents would have taken place, as I said before, which 
would have led to hostilities. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have any knowledge at the time 
the fleet was moved from the west coast to Hawaii, did you know it 
at the>time it was moved? 

Mr. Welles. I probably had. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted prior to that in relation 
to the effect it might have upon your diplomatic relations with Japan, 
with our diplomatic relations with Japan? 

Mr. Welles. I am sorry to have to say the same thing so often. 
Senator, but I know you will understand the spirit in which I say it. 
I was not consulted because I was not taking part in making policy 
concerning the Far East. 

Senator Ferguson. I may have used the word “consulted” because 
you were in the Department ; you were Under Secretary. 

Mr. Welles. I knew of it. It was being talked of. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you knew of Sie fact, you knew about it? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you know that it was being sent out to 
Hawaii in May of 1940 as an arm of the diplomatic negotiations? 

Mr. Welles, I could not possibly say “Yes” to that question. I 
think the action taken, as I 

Senator Ferguson. It went out, I think, in March. It went out in 
March on maneuvers, but then there was a telegram sent that there 
was to be a release from Hawaii that it was going to be detained there 
for some time. 

Mr. Welles. May I finish my earlier answer, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I want you to finish it. 

Mr. Welles. My judgment was that it was done only as an integral 
part of over-all policy. 

In answer to a question of Senator Brewster yesterday, T said that 
I thought that under conditions such as those which existed in the 

g rewar years you could not divorce what was done in the military 
eld from what was done in the diplomatic field, or vice versa — that 
it was a part of the whole policy. In other words, that the military 
was not being made subservient to the diplomatic nor the diplomatic 
subservient to the military; that the policy was being worked out 
along parallel roads. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through ? 

{^1336^ Mr. Welles. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then do I understand that as part of the 
diplomatic negotiations and in cooperation with them it was decided 
by someone that the fieet would be transferred from the west coast to 
Hawaii ? 

Mr. Welles. My recollection is that it was felt that in view of the 
situation which was existing the continued refusal on the part of the 
United States to take measures which it regarded as necessary for the 
protection of its legitimate interests would be regarded as a sign of 
weakness and of acquiescence by the J apanese military leaders in their 
policies. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it was the opinion of someone in our own 
Department, in our State Department, someone in our Government, 
that we would strengthen our position in the diplomatic field if we 
had the fleet stationed at Hawaii rather than on the west coast? 

Mr. Welles. Those decisions with regard to the over-all policy 
covering both the diplomatic and the military and naval field were 
made, of course, by the President himself after consulting with the 
Secretary of State and his other adviser^ who were dealing with that 
question. 

Senator Ferguson. So that would be the decision of the President 
of the United States ? 

\^13S6 J Mr. Weli.es. It would have to be so. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, did you understand, when you were 
talking about the fldet back in those days, that the fleet was to protect 
and defendPearl Harbor, the Islands? Was that your understanding? 
Mr.. Welles. That the fleet was to defend Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. My understanding was that it was part of a general 
strategy which was looked upon by the Navv Department for the pro- 
tection of our interests throughout the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know why the Army had its installa- 
tions at Pearl Harbor ? 
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Mr. Welles. In the. same sense, as a means of protection of our 

Senator Fekguson. Was it to protect the fleet ? 

Mr. Welles. As a means of protection of our interests throughout 
the Pacific. 

The Chairman. The hour of 12 having arrived, the committee will 
stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 

[1337'\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Welles, you may resume the witness chair. 

Senator Ferguson, you were inquiring. 

Senator Ferguson.* Thank you. 

TESTIMONT OF SIJMNEB WELLES (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Secretary, were you able to find any of the 
messages I spoke to you about tliis morning? 

Mr. Welles. I think. Senator Ferguson, I have the information 
which you requested. 

Senator Ferguon. Will you read it, please? 

Mr. Welles. May I give you the information in full in my own way ? 

. Senator Ferguon. Y^es. 

Mr. Welles. You will remember that there has already been read 
the memorandum of my conversation of December 2 with the Jap- 
anese Ambassador and with Mr. Kurusu in which I communicated 
to them a message from the President. That is a part of the record, 
as I understand it. 

I found in my personal file, after the conclusion of the hearing this 
morning, a copy of a letter which I sent on the same date to the British 
Ambassador. I sent it by messenger. May I read the text of that? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; you may. 

[1338'\ Mr. Welles. December 2d. 

Personal and strictly confidential. 

My dear Ambassador 

Senator Ferguson. It is 1941 ? 

Mr. Welles. December 2, 1941. 

My Dear Ambassador: In accordance with our telephone conversation I am 
enclosing herewith for your personal and confidential Information copies of the 
two documents handed by the Secretary of State to the Japanese A^mbassador 
November 26th last. 

Mr. Hull asks that I request you to see that every possible precaution Is taken 
to prevent any publicity. 

I am likewi.se enclosing a copy of the document which I handed the Jap^ese 
Ambassador this morning and which, as you will recall, is a copy of a memoran- 
dum sent to me by the President. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely. 

My understanding is that the message from the President which I 
communicated to the two Japanese Ambassadors and of which I sent 
a copy to the British Ambassador on December 2 is the message 
referred to in the telegram which was read this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Are those messages in the white papers 
[1339'\ or in the Foreign Kelations papers? 
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Mr. Welles.^ The message from the President which I communi- 
cated to the two Japanese Ambassadors and of which I sent a copy on 
December 2 to Lord Halifax is published as Document No, 262 in 
“Peace and War.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is commonly known as the white papers? 

Mr. Welles. I imagine so. 

Mr. Murphy. What page? 

Mr. Weixes. Page 262, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Gesell. I might say the letters appear in volume II which 
many of the committee members have been using, the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, at page 778. 

Senator Ferguson. One of the reasons I have asked you quite a 
number of questions, Mr. Welles, is that you had written a book, “The 
Time for Decision,” and I noticed on the cover it had “Only a handful 
of men in the world have had access to the information on which this 
is based.” Naturally I assumed that I had one of the men on the 
witness stand, or before me today, from whom I might get this in- 
formation. 

So I was trying to get as near the source as I could. I realize that 
it would be a great task for Mr. Hull to ask him the questions. So 
if you will just bear with me a little while I ask you questions 

\lSk0i\ Mr. Welles. I am entirely at the disposal of the com- 
mittee and yourself. Senator Ferguson. 

If you will permit me to make an observation with Tegard to my 
own feeling of modesty, an author is not always responsible for the 
blurbs on the covers of his publications. 

Senator Ferguson. Even though he may benefit from that. 

I notice that on page 288"^of your book you say : 

The wisdom of any foreign policy can generally be determined only by Its 
results. Any impartial estimate of our policy during these crucial years from 
1^6 to 1911 must, therefore, be appraised in that light. Our objectlyes, essen- 
tially, were those laid down for the Government by Its chief military and naval 
advisers and In my own Judgment our policy did delay the Japanese attack for at 
least a brief period. 

Now, were you familiar with the note — call it a note — it is a 
memorandum — of November 5, of Admiral Stark and General Mar- 
shall, in relation to “no ultimatum.” That was used in that note, as J 
remember it. I just use that to refresh your memory. 

Mr. Welles. I have not got the text of that before me, but I do 
recollect it. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you show Mr. Welles that. Counsel? 

Mr. Gesell. Here is the memorandum on the top and the [13^1'] 
related documents. [Handing.] 

Mr. Welles. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson, You may proceed, Mr. Welles. 

Mr. Welles. I remember having seen this document. Senator. I 
couldn’t at this moment say the precise date, however, upon which I 
first saw it. 

Senator Ferguson. We might assiune that you saw it near its 
delivery ? 

Mr, Wexles. Approximately 4;hat time. 

Senator Ferguson. And that indicates it was delivered on Novem- 
ber 5? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you know there was another document de- 
livered on the 27th, that either the Army or the Navy board refers to, 
one or the other ? 

Will you show him the one of the 27th? 

Mr. Gessell. This is Exhibit 17 in this hearing. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 17. 

Do you know how it happens that that was delivered following the 
day of the note by Mr. Hull on the 26th, why it was not obtained before? 

Mr. Welles. I could not answer that question. I am afraid that is 
a qiiestion that only Mr. Hull could answer. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t any knowledge on that? 

Mr. Welles. I have no knowledge on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. I think I asked you this morning whether or 
not it wasn’t true, to your knowledge, that we carried on the negotia- 
tions subsequent to the Atlantic Conference, the Atlantic Charter 
meeting, that we carried it on ? 

Mr. Welles. That we 

Senator Ferguson. The United States Government. 

Mr. Welles. The United States Government. 

Senator Ferguson. The United States Government rather than the 
other governments. 

Mr. Welles. Yes. That, of course. Senator, was a resumption of 
the negotiations which had been commenced in the preceding month 
of March by 'Mr. Hull. In other words, there is nothing new about 
it. It is the result of negotiations which had been interrupted. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I see the instruments in exhibit 18, please. 

Mr. Gesell. I think you have that. 

Senator Ferguson. I may have it. 

I have; if you will show Mr. Welles, the memorandum of November 
24, 1941j I nave a copy now. It is “Proposed Modus Vivendi for 
Submission to Japanese Ambassador.” 

Participants : Secretary of State Hull ; the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax ; 
the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih; the Australian Minister, Richard G. 
Casey ; and the Netherlands Minister, Dr. A. Loudon. 

If you will turn to page 3, 1 read : 

They seemed to be thinking of the advantages to be derived without any partic- 
tllnr tliought of what we should pay for them, if anything. Finally, when I 
discovered that none of their governments had given them instructions relative 
to this phase of the matter, except in the case of the Netherlands Minister, I 
remarked that each of their governments was more interested in the defense 
of that area of the world than in tills country, and at the same time they expected 
this country, in case of a Japanese outbreak, to be ready to move in a military way 
and take the lead in defending the entire area. 

{ 131 ( 4 ] Are you familiar with that? 

Mr, Welles. I am familiar with the memorandum; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is initialed by Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with that fact at that time ? 

Mr. Welles. I was not present at this conference, if that is what you 
have in mind. 

Senator Ferguson. No. How soon after this conference was had, 
did you become familiar with this memorandum or the information 
in the memorandum? 
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Mr, Welum. I remember that Mr. Hull spoke with me after the con- 
ference which he had had, and that he also saw the copy of this memo- 
randum shortly after it had been dictated. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall reading that? 

Mr. Welles. I recall reading it but my mind was more concentrated, 
perhaps, on the general conversation I had with him than on the precise 
phraseology of this'memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what was meant by : 

I remorked that each of their governments were more interested In the defense 
of that area of the world than this country and at the same time they expected 
this country — 

I assume he means the other governments — 

[JJ 45 ] In case of a Japanese outbreak, to be ready to move in a military way 
and take the lead in defending the entire area. 

What is meant by that ? 

Mr. Welles. I think it would be perhaps more desirable, Senator, 
for you to get Mr. Hull to explain the language which he himseli 
dictated, because this r^resents his own thinking at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. What was your understanding as to his 
meaning? 

Mr, Welles. My understanding is that what he had said here arose 
from the warning given to the Japanese Government by the President 
on August 17. If the Japanese Government undertook to continue 
its policy of conquest and expansion, the United States would be 
obliged, in its defense and safety, to take such steps as it considered 
necessary, and, obviously, those steps envisaged the possibility of mili- 
tary action. 

[ 1346 ] Senator Ferguson. In other words, did you understand 
that the note of — the parallel note that I referred to this morning of 
August 17 committed us to the action that he is now mentioning in this 
note and at the same time they expected this country in case of a Jap- 
anese outbreak to be ready to move in a military way and take the 
lead in defending the entire area ? 

Mr. Welles. What I interpreted that note as meaning was that it 
envisaged the possibility that if Japan continued a policy of conquest 
and expansion in conflict with the legitimate interests of the United 
iStates the steps that this Government would then have to take to pre- 
serve its own security might lead to some form of conflict with Japan. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, so that there won’t remain any misunder- 
standing about this in the record I will read the rest of the instrument. 
[Beading :] 

And yet I said tbelr governments, through some sort of preoccupation In other 
directions, do not seem to know anything about these phases of the questions 
under discussion. 1 made it clear that I was definitely disappointed at these 
unexpected developments, at the lack of Interest and lack of a disposition to 
cooperate. They said nothing except the Netherlands Minister who then replied 
that he had heard from his [lSJfT[ government and that it would support 
the modus vivendi proposal. I then Indicated that I was not sure that I would 
present it to the Japanese Ambassador without knowing anything about the views 
and attitude of their governments. The meeting broke up in this fashion. 

There were other details discussed but they were not of major consequence 
nor did they constitute anything new in the record. 
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And this is dated the 24th day of November 1941, a note or a memo- 
randum of the conversation by Mr. Hull. 

Could you give us the sequence of events which led to our position 
of being the negotiator with Japan in relation to this language used 
here ? 

Mr. Welles. As the statement presented to the committee by Mr. 
Hull on Yesterday shows, the effort was commenced in the month of 
March of 1941 to find through direct n^otiations between the United 
States Government and the Japanese Government some pacific solu- 
tion of the crisis which was developing.. 

Those negotiations were interrupted when Japan moved into Indo- 
china and occupied it and were later resumed shortly after August 17. 

The United States Government was, therefore, in a position of al- 
ready being a negotiator with Japan for a solution 
which, had it proved successful, would have solved all of the contro- 
versy arising in the Pacific area as an outgrowth of the militaristic 
policy of expansion and aggression upon which Japan had embarked. 

The other countries involved, because of their vital interests in that 
region would under such circumstances, had the negotiations proved 
successful, found a solution of their difficulties as well. It, therefore, 
seems to me entirely logical that the United States should have been 
negotiating rather than other governments which were already par- 
ticipating in a major war. 

Senator Ferguson. Frrom then on would you say that we were re- 
ceiving all of the information that the other governments, the ABCD 
part, all the military information in relation to the Pacific was com- 
ing to us from those governments because we were doing the nego- 
tiating ? 

Mr. Welles. I should say that we were receiving the bulk of the 
intelligence and other information from our own naval and military 
authorities; that very frequently information of value as to the de- 
velopments was gained also from the British and Dutch and others of 
the governments primarily concerned. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not any of the other 
governments were breaking the Japanese diplomatic code? 

[75^5] Mr. Welles. My recollection is that the British Govern- 
ment was intercepting the messages just as we were. 

Senator Ferguson. So that the British Government had all the 
information from the intercepted messages that we would have? 

Mr. Welles. That is my clear recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know whether any of the other 
governments, the Dutch Goverment, was breaking the code ? I mean 
by “breaking the code” intercepting the messages and translating 
them. 

Mr. Welles. My recollection is not clear on that point but my as- 
sumption would be that such information as was being obtained was 
made available to the Dutch Government by the Britisn Government. 

Senator Ferguson. The British Government, then, would be keep- 
ing the Dutch Government informed? 

Mr. Welles. That is my assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you have any knowledge on the Chi- 
nese Government? 

Mr. Welles. I am not informed on that point. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did yqu ever hear of the “winds” message, so 
described ? 

Mr. Welles. I could not say that at that time I had any knowledge 
of it that I now recollect. As I said this {13501 morning, Sen- 
ator, it is very difficult after 4 years 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Welles (continuing). To recollect with any accuracy, particu- 
larly when you have been reading the newspapers, as I have, with re- 
gard to the hearings and with regard to the matters that are coming 
up for discussion. 

Senator Ferguson. The word “winds” message or “wind execute” 
message, then, does not get a response? 

Mr. Welles. I could not at this time say that I had ever seen it un- 
til I saw it in the press more recently. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you know what I am talking about when 
I speak of it ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes and 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I do not suppose Mr. Welles could have seen the exe- 
cute in the papers. The only discussion, or the only message released 
has been the code itself. The question of execute is something we are 
still 

Senator Ferguson. Working on. 

Mr. Gesell (continuing). Working on, right. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Mr. Welles, did you ever know that there 
had been an execute? In other words, if there had been a carrying 
out of the original message that they [13611 would indicate the 
break in diplomatic relations by using the direction of the wind. 

Mr. Welles. To the best of my recollection, Senator, I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first hear from any source that 
the Japanese Ambassadors in various places, for instance, here in 
Washington and in London, were destroying codes, or did you ever 
hear of it? 

Mr. Welles. I recollect that shortly before December 7th an in- 
tercept gave an indication that the Japanese Embassy here was in- 
structed to destroy its papers. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall when that was ? 

Mr. Welles. Without referring to a record I could not give you 
the precise day or time. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it pri^r to the 7th ? 

Mr, Welles. Prior to the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. What did that signify to you as a diplomat and 
Under Secretary of State? 

Mr. Welles. That signified to me that the last stage had been 
reached. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Welles. That signified to me that the last stage had been 
reached. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say it indicated war? 

[13521 Mr. Weujs. A rupture of diplomatic relations at the 
very least and under the circumstances then existing the probability 
of war. 

79716 — 46— pt. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did that help you to form your opinion on 
the percentage that you gave me this morning on the 7th ? 

Mr. Weixes. That was decidedly one of the contributing factors. 

Senator Ferguson. I am reading now from a memo that was given 
to us this morning. That is the telegram dated November the 30th, 
1941, received at 1 : 28 p. m.. sent by our Ambassador, Mr. Winant. Do 
you have a copy of that ? Tiiat was given to us this morning. 

Mr. Welles. Thank you. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, in the text, this being the sentence, the last 
part of the sentence that I want to inquire about [reading] : 

We would, of course, make a siipllar declaration or share In a Joint declara- 
tion, and in any case arrangements are being made to synchronize our action 
with yours. 

^1353'\ Now, it is the part, “And in any case arrangements are 
being made to synchronize our action with yours.” What was he re- 
ferring to ? 

Mr. Welles. The situation bv November 30 had already reached 
such a point that it was very clear that the possibility of hostilities 
was imminent and in that event I would assume that the only construc- 
tion that could be given to the sentence which you have read, Senator, 
would be that those arrangements to be synchronized with ours re- 
ferred to naval and military operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever heard of tiiat synchronizing of 
our military operations as being known as the ABCD bloc? 

Mr. Welles. No; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. I asked you this morning if you recalled who 
were present at the Atlantic Oonference. I have a copy of the New 
York Times here and it lists the names and I wonder whether you 
would check it to see whether it refreshes your memory. 

Mr. Welles. Certainly. 

Mr. Murphy. May we have the date for the record, please? 

Mr. Welles. The date is Sunday, August 17, Mr. Congressman. 
Yes, Senator. 

\_135J^'\ Senator Ferguson. Will you give the names of those 
listed as being present to see whether it refreshes your memory ? 

Mr. Welles. General Marshall, General Arnold, General Bums, 
Colonel Bundy, Admiral Stark, Admiral Kin^, Admiral Turner, Cap- 
tain Sherman, Mr. Hopkins, Averell Harriman, General Watson, 
Captain Beardall, and Dr. Mclntire. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain Beardall was naval aide to the Presi- 
dent, was he not? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. Mr. 'Harriman had flown up with 
me at the time that I went. 

Senator Ferguson. What was his position at the time, Mr. Harri- 
man? 

Mr. Welles. He was stationed, as I recall it, in London at that time 
in connection with lend-lease operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Hopkins’ position? That was Harry 
Hopkins. 

Mr. Welles. Harry Hopkins arrived some time after the Atlantic 
Charter Conference had started. I think that he flew over with Lord 
Beaverbrook, who had come down to see Mr. Churchill. My recol- 
lection is that they arrived 1 day or perhaps 2 days before the meet- 
ing broke up. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversation with \135S\ 
Mr. Hcmkins about this parallel promise? 

Mr. Welles. None whatever. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he present when you discussed it with the 
President? 

Mr. Welles. As I said this morning, Senator, my recollection is 
that I was alone with the President at the time that our conversation 
on this point took place. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is one other item in that book on 
the 24th that I have marked, and I would like to have you read that 
item from the New York Times of the 25th. I have marked the 
paragraph there. 

Mr. Murpht. The page? 

Senator Ferguson. Would you identify the paper that you are 
reading from? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. It is the New York Times, Monday, August 
25th. The article is headed : “Text of Prime Minister Churchill’s 
address on meeting with President.” The marked paragraph is as 
follows ; 

It Is certain that this has got to stop. Every effort will be made to secure a 
peaceful settlement. The United States are Inburing with infinite patience to 
arrive at a fair and amicable settlement which will give Japan the utmost 
reassurance for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these negotiations 
will succeed, but this I must say, that if these hopes — 

there is a typographical error; I think the word must be “fail” — 

that if these hopes should fall we shall, of course, range ourselves unhesitatingly 
at the side of the United States. 

That is the marked paragraph. 

* Senator Ferguson. Now, would you say that that would be, in effect, 
carrying out this parallel arrangement? 

Mr. Welles. I should not. Senator. I should say that at that time 
that was a unilateral declaration on the part of the British Prime 
Minister. . 

Senator Ferguson. And had nothing to do, in your opinion, with 
the parallel action? 

Mr. Welles. I think the parallel action should be regarded as 
separate from this. 'In my judgment this is a unilateral declaration, 
a unilateral declaration which, of course, arose from the fact that the 
two governments had agreed on a parallel course of action. 

Senator Ferguson. This was a radio broadcast to the world, was it 
not, this particular language? 

Mr. Welles. The heading of it as I read it, as I remember it, says, 
“Text of Prime Minister’s Address.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I do not remember whether it was or not. 

[1557] Senator Ferguson. You would not say, then, that that 
was the carrying out of the British side of the parallel action ? 

Mr. Welles. I should not. I should interpret the British side of 
the parallel action as being a warning delivered to the Japanese 
Government by the British Government of the same character as the 
warning delivered by the President to the Japanese Government. 

Senator Ferguson. And it would be an exchange of diplomatic 
notes rather than a radio address? 

Mr. Welles. Most decidedly, in my judgment. 
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Senator Ferguson. Will you look at Peace and War — ^United 
States Foreign Policy — and see whether or not there are any notes 
between the date of the delivery of the note of August the 17th and 
their reply of the 28th ? 

Mr. Welles. I want to get your question clear, please, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know what diplomatic relations we 
had, as far as notes were concerned, between the 17th, Sunday, when 
the President returned, on August 1941, and the date of the reply of 
Japan to that note on August the 28th, if I am correct on my date of 
the reply, the 28th. 

Mr. Welles. There is nothing published here between August 17th 
and August 28th, except for the message of the President to the 
Congress. 

[ 1368 ^ Senator Ferguson. That is the message of August whatl 

Mr. Welles. Aqgust 21, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. 21st? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, at this place I would like to 
insert where I referred this morning, or we can do it right here, I 
would like to insert in the record the message of the President to 
Congress on the 21st, being the only paper in this book between those 
dates. 

The Chairman. Do you want it inserted as a part of the transcript? 

Senator Ferguson. les; as part of the transcript. It is a short 
message ; it is only several pages. 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose. Senator. While Mr. Welles has been 
looking at one book I have been looking at the other. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I want to get your help. 

Mr. Gesell. And I see in volume 2, Japan, Foreign Belations with 
the United States, refers to several conversations which were held 
with the Japanese Ambassador on various subjects, particularly a 
rather lengthy one I haven’t read, “Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State on August 23rd of his talk with the Japanese Adbassador.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I want to get in the record. 

[ 1359 '\ Mr. Welles. My volume. Senator, is entitled “Docu- 
ments.” 'Ihere probably is a distinction made in the publication be- 
tween conversations and documents. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I have the message from 
the President insert^ ? 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point 
in the transcript here. 

(The message referred to follows:) 

Message of Pbesident Roosevelt to the Congress, August 21 , 1941 , Eubodyino 
Text of the Atlantic Chabteb 

Over a week ago I held several Important conferences at sea with the British 
Prime Minister. Because of the factor of safety to British, Canadian, and 
American ships, and their personnel, no prior announcement of these meetings 
could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by the Prime Minister and the President 
was made. I quote it for the information of the Congress and for the record; 

“The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials of their two Governments, including 
high-ranking officers of their military, nayaL and air services. 
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[1S60^ “The whole problem of the supply or munitions of war, as provided 
by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United States, and for those 
countries actively engaged in resisting aggression, has been further examined 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British Government, has 
joined in these conferences. He is going to proceed to Washington to discuss 
further details with appropriate oflClcials of the United States Government. These 
conferences will also cover the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister have had several conferences. They 
have considered the dangers to world civilization arising from the policies of 
military domination by conquest upon which the Hitlerite government of Ger- 
many and other governments associated therewith have embarked, and have 
made clear the steps which their countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following Joint declaration : 

“Joint Declaration of the President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the 
United King- dom, b('ing met together, deem it right to make known 

certain common principles in the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire tn see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them ; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity ; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, Improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social security ; 

[f JO’3] “Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want ; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
oceans without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving x>eoples the crushing burden of armaments. 

“Fbanklin D. Roosejvelt 
“Winston S. Chubchiix.” 


\ 136 S\ Senator Ferguson. Now, will counsel put in at least a 
memo on what the documents are between those dates? 

Mr. Gesell. These are memos of conversations ; they are not docu- 
ments. 

Senator Ferguson. They are not documents. 

Mr. Welles, there were no exchanges of documents between those 
dates ? 

Mr. Welles. According to publications I have, there were no ex- 
changes of documents between those dates. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask counsel to see whether or not we 
intercepted any messages during that period. 

Mr. Gesell. You mean translated. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, there were a number of messages translated in 
that period. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do they relate in any way to this document? 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, I haven’t had an opportunity to read them. 
They begin with the message on page 15 of exhibit 1, and they run 
through to — let me see. what date I was going to; the 28th, is it not! 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, up to the 28th. 

The Congress and the President having heretofore determined, through the 
Lend-Lease Act. on the national policy of American aid to the de- 

mocracies which East and West are waging war against dictatorships, the mili- 
tary and naval conversations at these meetings made clear gains in furthering 
the effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I are arranging for conferences with 
the Soviet Union to aid it in its defense against the attack made by the principal 
aggressor of the’ modern world — Germany. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at this time presents a goal which is 
worth-while for our type of civilization to seek. It is so clear-cut that it is 
difficult to oppose in any major particular without automatically admitting a 
willingness to accept compromise with Nazism ; or to agree to a world peace which 
would give to Nazism domination over large numbers of conquered nations. 
Inevitably such a peace \vould be a gift to Nazism to the take hreath — armed 
breath — for a second war to extend the control over Europe and Asia, to the 
American Hemisphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call attention once more to the utter 
lack of validity of the spoken or written word of the Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out that the declaration of principles 
includes, of necessity, the world need for freedom of religion and freedom of 
information. No [15641 society of the world organized under the an- 
nounced principles could survive without these freedoms which are a part of 
the whole freedom for which we strive. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, with one or two that do not seem to be on that 
point, they run to page 21. I have not read them {^ 1366 ^ all. 
Then there are several in volume 2 that relate to espionage activities 
in that same period. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice in the one instance on page 17, Mr. 
Welles, it is from Washin^on (Nomura) to Tokyo, August 16, 1941, 
which would be before this message was given, and part of it says: 
^‘That this sudden change will take place with Japan ^s occupation of 
Thailand is a view upon which both Japanese and Americans agree.” 

Now, that was sent prior to the I7th. Had you ever heard whether 
or ‘not J apan was intercepting our messages ? 

Mr. Welles. I had no reason to think so at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the State Department, to your knowledge, 
know that Japan knew we were intercepting their diplomatic mes- 
saffes ? 

Mr. Weu^. The Department had no reason to think so. We were 
doing everything on earth, of course, to prevent such knowledge being 
obtained by them. 

Senator Ferguson. As far as you knew, they did not know that? 

Mr. Welles. So far as I knew, there was no chance that they did. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you recall any messages intercepted 
between the delivery of that note and the reply? 

Mr. Welles. I do not offhand recall, Senator. I would [73^7] 
have to refresh my memory by reading these messages here. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I would like to go to the 6th of December 
1941. You were in your office on that particular day, as you told me 
this morning, is that correct? 

Mr. Welles. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And on that day, will you relate from memory, 
unless you have some book or record, what occurred? I notice you 
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stated once that you had a private file, that you obtained a paper 
from a private file. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Mr. Welles. When I left the Department of State, Senator, all of 
my documents that related to official business became part of the 
archives of the Department of State, and I ^retained only copies of 
memoranda or conversations, and a small amount of personal cor- 
re^ondence. 

Senator Ferouson. But the originals of those copies of memoranda 
or conversations .should be in the State Department? 

Mr. Welles. They are all on file in the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. So we would be able to find in the State De- 
partment anything that you have and there would be no need of 
going over your file? 

Mr. WEI.LES. Absolutely. The originals of everj’thing I had were 
left in the Department of State. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you anything relating to the 6th ? 

\1S68^ Mr. Welles. I have no diaries, as I said before, Senator. 

Senator 'Ferguson. I mean any memo of conversations. 

Mr. Welles. I am afraid the files of the Department will have to 
be searched to find memorandums of conversations which I had on that 
day. I remember that the day was unusually rushed. At th.at par- 
ticular moment I was exceedingly concerned with regard to the situa- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, and a good deal of my thought, time, 
and attention was given to that phase of the world problem. At the 
same time, as I said this morning, I think I had received information 
which was brought to the Secretary of State, in his office, when I was 
present, with regard to the Japanese troop movement, with regard 
to Japanese naval movement, all of which added to the gi’avity and 
burden of the day. 

Senator Ferguson. So that was a very important day in the history 
of the United States, as far as the State Department was concerned ? 

Mr. Welles. In every sense of the word. 

Senator Ferguson. You had received the message from Ambassa- 
dor Winant at 11 : 40. I will ask you when you first knew that Japan 
was replying to the note of the 26th. What time on the 6th did you 
know that they were replying to Mr. Hull’s note of the 26th ? 

Mr. Welles. I could not attempt to give you the precise [13691 
hour. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give it near the hour? 

Mr. Welles. Wliat you have in mind, I assume from your question, 
is when I had knowledge of intercepts which showed that the Japa- 
ne.se were replying. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. When did you first know or 
get information that the Japanese were replying? 

Mr. Welles. My present recollection is that I had no knowledge 
of it until the Sunday, not on the Saturday. 

Senator Ferguson. Even though the Army or Navy, or both, were 
getting parts of the message during the day, you do not recall now 
any information on that? 

Mr. Welles. The best of my recollection. Senator, is that I knew 
nothing of that until the following morning. But it is not very 
surprimng that I should not have received any such message. Mr. 
Hull himself, as I said before, ^as in charge of that particular ques- 
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tion. It was occupying practically all of his time and attention, and 
I, since the Department of State had to continue operating notwith- 
standing, was doing the best I could to handle any important or diffi- 
cult urgent problems which were coming up, and consequently my own 
feeling is that it was very natural that information of that important 
character should have been communicated directly to Mr. Hull and 
to tbe President and not to myself. 

[i570] Senator FEROtJsiiN. Now, will you state to us the im- 
portant matters that you were handling on that day? 

Mr. Welles. I should have to go to the records of the Department 
in order to give you an accurate answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you do that? 

Mr. Welles. I think undoubtedly the records of the Department 
will show it. 

Senator Ferguson. They were at least relating to the Far East, 
that is, the Pacific area there, were they not? 

Mr. Welles. The matters that I was handling, Senator, at that 
particular time, as I have attempted to indicate, had to do primarily 
with the very grave situation which we were confronting in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, a grave situation in view of the fact that in the world 
situation as it then was it was to the highest degree necessary and 
desirable that the closest kind of cooperation and understanding be 
maintained between the United States and the other American Re- 
publics. That, in my judgment, was one of the foundations of our 
own security. 

Senator Ferguson. And if war came, j'ou felt it was necessary that 
we get the cooperation of the South American and Central American 
Republics at once? 

Mr. Welles. I regarded them as of the most vitally important to 
the security of this country. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be true because of the 
Panama Canal, if for no other reason ? 

Mr. Welles. If the United States was faced with the possibility of 
war on both oceans, which had been overshadowing alt of our minds 
for weeks, it certainly was of the highest importance that we should 
not be faced with the possibility of any Axis machinations in the New 
World. 

Senator Ferguson. But the record shows, and parts of the testi- 
mony indicate, that parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 would be in Washington. I am 
talking now about tne reply on the 2()th, at 11:49 Washington time. 
That was a. m. But you do not recall now any information about that 
particular message until Sunday? 

Mr. Welles. I do not recall any specific information in regard to it 
until Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. And you would think that that kind of message, 
that kind of information that we were receiving their reply, would 
go directly to Mr. Hull and to the President ? 

Mr. Welles. That is my undei-standing. It seems to me the logical 
thing under those conditions. 

Senator Ferciuson. Now, on Sunday, do you know what hour of the 
day you had heard that we had intercepted their message or their 
reply? 

Mr. Welles. I remember that I was informed in the early morning 
on Sunday when I reached my office that an appointment 
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had been requested by the Japanese Ambassadors with the Secretary 
of State, at approximately the same time, my understanding was, 
that they were going to deliver the reply which was coming through. 
I did not see Mr. Hull that morning, I 5id not see him until after he 
got through, to the best of my recollection, with his inteiwiew with 
the Japanese Ambassadors. The first knowledge, as I think I said this 
morning, which I had of the attack upon Pearl Harbor, came through 
a telephone conversation which the President had with me when he 
gave me the information. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask j^ou to give us what the Presi- 
dent of the United States said to you in that telephone conversation, 

Mr. Welles. It would be very hazardous for me to attem^ to give 
you anything that approached a textual version of what the President 
said to me on the telephone, and I would not attempt it. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you give us the substance of what the 
President said? 

Mr. Welles. The gist of what he told me was the fact 
that the attack on Pearl Harbor had taken place, and that he wished 
me to come over to the White House at some time which he fixed that 
afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson. It was a very short conversation ? 

Mr. Welles. It was a very short conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go to the White House? 

Mr. Welles. I went to the White House at the time that the Presi- 
dent fixed. I should say it was about 3 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know whether or not the President had 
conferred with anyone Sunday morning? 

Mr. Welles. I could not undertake to answer that question, 
Senator. • 

Senator Ferguson. From what he had said 

Mr. Welles. The President did not tell me with whom he had 
spoken on the telephone. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you then talk about the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock ? 

Mr. Welles. In the first conversation which I had with him at that 
time he gave me certain reports which were reaching him. I remem- 
ber that some of the reports gave the impression that the Japanese 
were attempting to undertake landings on the islands, reports which 
were later disproved. At that time, as I remember it, he had no de- 
tailed or full information whatever as to the extent 

of the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anyone present other than you and 
the President? 

Mr. Welles. He was sitting alone in his office on the second floor 
of the White House. There was nobody with him. 

Senator Ferguson. He was receiving messages on the attack? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was solely on the attack that you were 
discussing, the Pearl Harbor incident? 

Mr. Welles. I remember, even in the first conversation — I think 
I had three with him that day — ^he discussed the need for him at the 
eai’Jiest possible moment either to appear before the Congress or to 
send a message to the Congress. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you help him to prepare the message to 
Congress ? 

Mr. Welles. He asked me to imdertake to help him take care of 
that message; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you help him prepare that message. 

Mr. Welles. I helped to prepare the original draft; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That was delivered on Monday morning, was it? 

Mr. Welles. I would have to have my memory refreshed \lS'tS\ 
on that. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the 8th ? 

The Vice Chairman. Monday noon. 

IVIr. Welles. Monday noon. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when Congress recessed the time 
before; that is, before the 8th? Do you know whether they i*ecessed 
on the 4th? I think my able colleague, the Senator from Illinois, 
moved that it recess until Monday morning, or until Monday noon. 
Did you know that it had recessed ? 

Mr. Welles. On what daj’? 

Senator Ferguson. On the 4th. 

Mr. Welles. On December 4? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I undoubtedly knew at the time. I cannot at the 
moment say just when I knew it, or more about it, other than the 
fact that I did know it at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you worked on the message that is now in 
your file, that has been offered in evidence, but never delivered to 
Congress? 

Would you show it to him, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Welles. I do not know exacljy what message you have in 
mind. Senator. 

Mr. Gesell. That is exhibit 19, Senator. 

[1S76'\ Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 19. Will you just review 
exhibit 19 and see whether you had any part in it? 

Mr. Welles. I had no part in the drafting of that message whatever. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not, or did you know, 
that the President had in mind the delivery of a message such as we 
have here now in evidence? 

Mr. Welles. The draft which is dated November 29, 1941, is that 
the one yoil have in mind ? 

Senator Ferguson. Or any message prior to the 7th, to the day of 
the attack, on the Japanese far eastern question. 

Mr. Welles. I have no knowledge whatever of the preparation- of 
this draft which you have just asked me to refer to. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted on any draft prior to Pearl 
Harbor in relation to our far eastern question? 

Mr. Welles. I do not remember that I was consulted with regard 
to any other draft. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted with relation to the draft 
of the message to Congress on August 21, 1941, known as the Atlantic 
Charter message ? 

Mr. Welles. I had fio part in the preparation of that draft, as I 
recall it. I remember that the President told me that he intended to 
deliver such a message to the Congress at the first opportunity, but I 
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nothing whatever to do [1377'\ with the preparation of the 

snator Ferguson. Was the Atlantic Charter in writing and signed 
le President and by Mr. Churchill, as indicated in the message? 
r. Welles. The Atlantic Charter, Senator, was a joint com- 
ique issued by the heads of two governments. As is very often the 
it was not a signed agreement, simply an agreement on a public 
Lse by the chiefs of the two governments in order to indicate what 
r respective policies were and what the objectives were which they 
ht for a better and more decent world at the end of the war. 
snator Ferguson. It was what you would call, then, in the nature 
press or public release? 

r. Welles. I should say it was, technically, if you will permit the 
of the word “technical,” it Was technicall}^ a joint communiqu6, 
;h is a joint release to the public opinion of the world, 
snator Ferguson. And that may account for the fact that in the 
iment now published in the address to Congress it indicates that it 
simed by the authors of the commimiqu4T 

r. Welles. They both agreed upon it. I remember, just before 
Churchill left, since he left before the President did, a final text 
gone over, one or two slight changes were made, and it was then 
by the President to be retyped in order that it could be transmitted 
adio to Washington. 

inator Ferguson. And was so transmitted, in your opinion? 
r. Welles. It was so transmitted to the White House, 
jnator Ferguson. No press release or communique was given in 
ion to the parallel action that we have discussed earlier? 
r. Welles. No press communique was given in regard to that, 
use, in my judgment, the President’s feeling must have been that it 
impossible to conceive of any successful negotiation with the 
inese if it was publicly stated that we were delivering a warning to 
Japanese. 

S79] Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss that with the 
lident. 

r. Weli^s. I do not remember discussing*that phase of it. 

^nator Ferguson. So that is your conclusion at tne present time? 

r. Welles. That is my conclusion. Senator. 

mator Ferguson. As to why no release would be given ? 

r. Welles. That is merely my conclusion. 

tnator Ferguson. That is all. 

r. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, just in connection with the Senator’s 
[•tion in the record of one paragraph of the New York Times on 
speech of Mr. Churchill, the first sentence that the Senator had 
was, “It is certain that this has got to stop.” I think, in order 
low what was, being referred to m the previous paragraph, cer- 
ly it ought to be incorporated, because Mr. Churchill talked about 
menace to the Philippine Islands under the protection of the 
;ed States. 

ihator Ferguson. I will be glad to have that paragraph in the 
rd. 

le Chairman. Why not let the whole speech go in ? 
r. Murphy. It should go in. 
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(An excerpt from the New York Times, August 25, 1941, containing 
the text of Prime Minister Churchill’s address, follows ;) 

[1580] Text of Pbime Ministeb Cuukchill’s Addbess on Meetinq With 

pKESiDENT Roosevelt 

[The New York Times, August 25, 1941] 

(Following Is the text of Prime Minister Winston Chnrchiirs address yesterday 
as recorded by the New York Times : ) 

I thought you would like me to tell you something about the voyage which I 
made across the ocean to meet our great friend, the President of the United 
States. 

Exactly where we met is a secret, but I don’t think I shall be indiscreet if 
I go so far as to say that it was somewhere in the Atlantic. In a spacious, 
land-locked bay which reminded me of the west coast of Scotland, powerful 
American warships; protected by strong flotillas and far-ranging aircraft, 
awaited oiir arrival and, as it were, stretched out a hand to help us in. 

Our party arrived in the newest, or almost the newest British battleship, the 
Prince of Walefi, with a modest escort of British and Canadian destroyers. And 
there for 3 days I spent my time in company, and I think I may say in comrade- 
ship, with Mr. Roosevelt, while all the time the chiefs of the staff and naval 
and military commanders, both of the British Blmpire and of the United States, 
sat together in continual council. 

President Roosevelt is the thrice-chosen head of the most powerful state and 
community in the world. I am the servant of King and Parliament, at present 
charged with the principal direction of our affairs in these fateful times. And 
It is my duty also to make sure, as I have made sure, that any- 

thing I say or do In the exercise of my oflice is approved and sustained by the whole 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Therefore this meeting was bound to be im- 
portant because of the enormous forces, at present only a partially mobilized, but 
steadily mobilizing, which are at the disposal of these two major groupings* 
of the human family, the British Empire and the United States, who, fortunately 
for the progress of mankind, happened to speak the same language and very 
largely think the same thoughts, or anyhow think a lot of the same thoughts. 

HEETtNO WAS 8YMBOLIO 

The meeting was, therefore, symbolic. That Is its prime Importance. It sym- 
bolizes in a form and manner which every one can understand in every land 
and in every clime, the deep underlying unities which stir and, at decisive 
moments, rule the EnglisJ^-speaking peoples throughout the world. 

Would it be presumptuous for me to say that it symbolizes something even 
more majestic, namely, the marshaling of the good forces of the world against 
the evil forces which are now so formidable and triumphant and which have cast 
their cruel spell over the whole of Europe and a large part of Asia. 

This was a meeting which marks forever In the pages of history the taking up 
by the English-speaking nations, amid all this peril, tumult and confusion, of 
the guidance of the fortunes of the broad toiling masses In all the 

continents, and our loyal effort, without any clog of selfi.sh interest to lead them 
forward out of the miseries into which they have been plunged, back to the 
broad high road of freedom and justice. This is the highest honor and the most 
glorious opportunity which could ever have come to any branch of the human 
race. 

When one beholds how many currents of extraordinary and terrible events 
have flowed together to make this harmony, even the most skeptical person 
must have the feeling that we all have the ‘chance to play our part and do our 
duty in some great design, the end of which no mortal can foresee. Awful and 
horrible things I have seen In these days. 

babbabtsm plus science 

The whole of Europe has been wrecked and trampled down by the mechanical 
weapons and barbaric fury of the Nazis. The most deadly instruments of war 
science have joined to the extreme reflnements of treachery and the most brutal 
exhibitions of ruthlessness and thus have formed a combine of aggression, the 
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like of which has never been known, before which the rights, the traditions, the 
characteristics and the structure of many ancient, honored states and peoples 
have been laid prostrate and are now ground down under the heel and terror 
of a monster. 

The Austrians, the Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Bel- 
gians, the Dutch, the Greeks, the Croats and the [1383] Serbs-, above all 
5ie great French nation, have been stunned and pinioned. Italy, Hungary, 
Bomania, Bulgaria, have bought a shameful respite by becoming the jackals of 
the tiger. But their situation is very little different and will presently be in- 
distinguishable from that of his victims. Sweden, Spain, and Turkey stand 
appalled, wondering w^hich will be struck down next. Here then is the vast pit 
into which all the most famous States and races of Europe have been flung and 
from which, unaided, they can never climb. 

But all this did not satiate Adolph Hitler. He made a treaty of non- 
aggression with Soviet Russia, just as he made one with Turkey, in order to 
keep them quiet until be was ready to attack them. 

And then, 9 weeks ago today, without a vestige of provocation, he hurled mil- 
lions of soldiers with all their apparatus upon the neighbor he had called his 
friend, with the avowed object of destroying Russia and tearing her in pieces. 

This frightful business is now unfolding day by day before our eyes. Here is 
a devil who, in a mere spasm of his pride and lust for domination, can condemn 
two or three millions, perhaps it may be many more, of human beings to speedy 
and violent death. Let Russia be blotted out. Let Russia be destroyed. Order 
the armies to advance. Such were his decrees. Accordingly, from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, six or seven millions of soldiers are locked in mortal 
struggle. 

[i584] BXJSSIA NOT so EAST 

Ah. but this time it was not so easy. This time it was not all one way. The 
Russian armies and all the peoples of the Russian Republic have rallied to the 
defense of their hearths and homes. For the first time Nazi blood has flowed in 
a fearful flood. Certainly a million and a half, perhaps two millions of Nazi 
cannon-fodder, have bit the dust of the endless plains of Russia. The tremendous 
battle rages along nearly 2,000 miles of front. The Russians fight with mag- 
nificent devotion. Not only that, our generals who have visited the Russian 
front line report with admiration the efllciency of their military organization and 
the excellence of their equipment. 

The aggressor is surprised, startled, staggered. For the first time in his experi- 
ence mass murder has become unprofitable. He retaliates by the most frightful 
cruelties. As his armies advance, whole districts are being exterminated. 
Scores of thousands, literally scores of thousands of executions in cold blood are 
being perpetrated by the German police troops upon the Russian patriots who 
defend their native soil. Since the Mongol invasions of Europe in the sixteenth 
century there has never been methodical, merciless butchery on such a scale or 
approaching such a scale. And, this is but the beginning. Famipa and pestilence 
have yet to follow in the bloody ruts of Hitler’s tanks. 

We are in the presence of a crime without a name. 

But Europe is not the only continent to be tormented and [1885] devas- 
tated by aggression. For five long years the Japanese military factions, seeking 
to emulate the style of Hitler and Mussolini, taking all their posturing as if 
it were a new European revelation, have been invading and harrying the 500,- 
000,000 inhabitants of China. Japanese armies have been wandering about the 
vast land in futile excursions, carrying with them carnage, ruin and corruption, 
and calling it “the Chinese incident.” Now, they stretch a grasping hand into 
the southern seas of China. They snatch Indochina from the wretched Vichy 
French. The menace by their movements Siam, menace Singapore, the British 
link with Australasia, and menace the Philippine Islands, under the protection 
of the United States. 

JAPAN MUST BE HALTED ^ 

It Is certain that this has got to stop. Every effort will be made to secure a 
peaceful settlement. The United States are laboring with infinite patience to 
arrive at a fair and amicable settlement which will give Japan the utmost reas- 
surance for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these negotiations will 
succeed. But this I must say : That if these hopes should fail we shall, of course, 
range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the United States. 
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And thus we come back to the quiet bay, somewhere In the Atlan 
misty sunshine plays on great ships which carry the White Ensign or 
and Stripes. 

We had the idea when we met there, the President and I, [i5S( 
without attempting to draw final and formal peace aims, or war aii 
necessary to give all peoples, and especially the oppressed and conquen 
a simple, rough-and-ready wartime statement of the goal toward 
British Commonwealth and the United States mean to make their wa 3 
make a way for others to march with them on a road which will ce 
painful and may be long. 

There are, however, two distinct and marked differences in this join 
tion from the attitude adopted by the Allies during the latter part o 
war and no one should overlook them. 

The United States and Great Britain do not now assume that there ’ 
be any more war again. On the contrary, we intend to take ample i 
to prevent its renewal in any period we can foresee by effectively disa 
guilty nations while remaining suitably protected ourselves. 

The second difference is this: That instead of trying to ruin Germar 
all kinds of additional trade barriers and hindrances, as was the moo 
we have definitely adopted the view that it is not in the Interests of 
and of our two countries that any large nation should be unprosperotj 
out from the means of making a decent living for itself and Its peoi 
industry and enterprise. 

FAR-BEACHINO CHANGES 

These are far-reaching changes of principle upon which all [i587] 
tries should ponder. 

Above all, it was necessary to give hope and the assurance of final ’ 
those many scores of millions of men and women who are battling foi 
freedom or who are already bent down under the Nazi yoke. 

Hitler and his conferates have for some time past been adjuring anc 
ing the populations whom they have wronged and injured to bow to t 
and to resign themselves to their servitude and, for the sake of some i 
and Indulgences, to collaborate — that is the word — in what is called 
order in Europe. 

What is this new order which they seek to fasten first •upon Euror 
possible — for their ambitions are boundless — upon all the continen 
globe? It is the rule of the Herrenvolk — the master race — who are 1 
end to democracy, to parliaments, to the fundamental freedoms and de 
ordinary men and women, to the historic rights of nations, and give 
exchange the iron rule of Prussia, the universal goose step and the stric 
discipline, enforced upon the working classes by the political police, 
German concentration camps and firing parties, now so busy in a doi 
always handy in the background. There is the new order. 

Napoleon in hi§ glory and genius spread his empire far and wide. 1 
a time when only the snows of Russia and the white cliffs of Dover v 
guardian fleets stood between [f588] him and dominion of tl 
Napoleon’s armies had a theme. They carried with them the surg 
French Revolution — “Liberty, equality, and fraternity.” That was 
There was a sweeping away of outworn, medieval systems and ar 
privilege. There was the land for the people — a new code of law. Nev 
Napoleon’s empire vanished like a dream. 

But Hitler — Hitler has no theme — naught but mania, appetite, and 
tlon. He has, however, weapons and machinery for grinding down 
holding down conquered countries which are the product — the sadly . 
product — of modern science. 

HOPE FOB THE CONQXJERXD 

The ordeals, therefore, of the conquered peoples will be hard. We i 
them hope. We must give them the conviction that their sufferings i 
resistances will not be In vain. The tunnel may be dark and long, but a 
there is light. That is the symbolism and that is the message of the 
meeting. 

Do not despair, brave Norwegians, your land shall be cleansed, not c 
the invader but from the filthy quislings who are his tools. 

Be strong in your souls, Czechs, your independence shall be restored. 
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Poles, the heroism of your people, standing up to cruel oppressors, the courage 

your soldiers, sailors, and airmen shall not be forgotten. Your country shall 
ive again and resume its rightful part in the new organization 

Europe. 

Lift up your heads, gallant Frenchmen. Not all the Infamies of Darlan and 
►f Laval shall stand between you and the restoration of your birtli right. 

Stout-hearted Dutch, Belgians, Luxembui'gers, tormenl;ed, mishandled, shame- 
ully cast away peoples of Yugoslavia, glorious Greece, now subjected to the 
irowning insult of the rule of the Italian jackanai)es, yield not an inch. Keep 
^our souls clean from all contact with the Nazis. Make them feel even in their 
leeting hour of brutish triumph that they are the moral outcasts of mankind. 
Jelp is coming. Mighty forces are arming in your behalf. Have faith, have 
Lope, deliverance is sure. 

Thei-e is the signal which we have flashed across the waters and if it reaches 
lie hearts of those to whom it is sent they will endure with fortitude and 
enacity their present misfortune in the sure faith that they, too, are still 
erviiig the common camsc and that our efforts will not be in vain. 

You will, perhaps, have noticed that the President of the United States and 
he British representative in what is aptly called the Atlantic Charter have 
ointly pledged their countries to the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. That 
s a solemn and grave undertaking. It must be made good. It will be made 
^ood, and, of course, many practical arrangements to fulfill that purpose have 
►een and are being organized and set in motion. 

HOW NEAR IS UNITED STATES TO WAR? 

ilS90] The question has been asked: “How near is the United States to 
var?" There is certainly one man who knows the answer to that question. 
:f Hitler has not yet declared war upon the United States it is surely not out 
it his love for American institutions. It is certainly not because he could not 
iud a pretext. He has murdered half a dozen countries for far less. Fear, 
ear of immediately redoubling the tremendous energies now being employed 
igainst him is no doubt the restraining influence. But the real reason is, I 
Lia sure, to be found in the method to which he has so faithfully adhered and 

which he has gained so much. 

What is that method? It is a very simple method. One by one — that Is his 
dan. That is his guiding rule. That is the trick by which he has enslaved so 
arge a portion of the world 

Three and a half years ago I appealed to my fellow countrymen to take the 
ead in weaving together a strong defensive union within the principles of the 
Lieague of Nations, a union of all the countries who felt themselves in ever- 
;:rowing danger. But none would listen. All stood idle while Germany rearmed. 

ONE BY ONE 

Czechoslovakia was subjugated. A French Government deserted their falth- 
'ul ally and broke a plijghted word in that ally’s hour of need. Russia was 
rajoled and deceived into a kind of neutrality or partnership while the EYench 
Vrmy was being annihilated. The Low Countries and the Scandinavian coun- 
ries, acting with E'rance and Great Britain in good time even after the war had 
1S91\ begun, might have altered its course and would have had at any 
•ate a fighting chance. The Balkan states had only to stand together to save 
hemselves from the ruin by which they are now engulfed. But one by one they 
vere undermined and overwhelmed. Never was the career of crime made more 
imooth. 

Now Hitler is striking af Russia with all his might, well knowing the difficul- 
ies of geography which stand between Russia and the aid which the western 
lemocracies are trying to bring. We shall strive our utmost to overcome all 
liflaculties and to bring this aid. We have arranged for a conference in Moscow 
jetween the United States, British, and Russian authorities to settle the whole 
^lan. No barrier must stand in the way. But why is Hitler striking at Russia 
ind inflicting this suffering on himself, or rather making his soldiers suffer this 
:rightful slaughter? 

It is with the declared object of turning his whole force upon the British 
[stands and, if he can succeed in beating the life and strength out of us, which is 
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not so easy, then is the moment when he will settle his account, and it is already 
a long one, with the people of the United States and generally with the Western 
Hemisphere. 

One by one — there is the process. There is the simple dismal plan which has 
served Hitler so well. It needs but one final successful application to make him 
the master of the world. 

I am devoutly thankful that some eyes at least are fully [1S92] opened 
to it while time remains. I rejoice to find that the President saw in their true 
light and proportion the extreme dangers by which the American people, as 
well as the British people, are now beset. 

IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES FLEB?r 

It was Indeed by the mercy of God that he began 8 years ago that revival of the 
strength of the American Navy without which the New World today would have 
to take its orders from the European dictators, but with which the United States 
still retains the power to marshal her gigantic strength and, in saving herself, 
render an incomparable service to mankind. 

We had a church parade on Sunday in our Atlantic bay. The President came 
onto the quarter-deck of the Prince of Wales where there were mingled together 
many hundreds of American and British sailors and marines. 

The sun shone bright and warm while we all sang the old hymns which are 
our common inheritance and which we learned as children in our homes. We 
sang the hymn founded on the psalm which John Hampden’s soldiers sang when 
they bore his body to the grave and in which the brief precarious span of human 
life is contrasted with the immutability of Him to whom a thousand ages are 
but as yesterday and as a watch that is passed in the night. 

We sang the sailors’ hymn “For those in Peril,” and there are very many in 
peril on the sea. We sang “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” and in- 

deed I felt that this was no vain presumption, but that we had the right to feel 
that we were serving a cause for the sake of which a trumpet has sounded from 
on high. 

When I looked upon that densely packed congregation of the fighting men of 
the same language, of the same faith, of the same fundamental laws, of the same 
ideals and to a large extent, of the same interests and certainly in different de- 
grees facing the same dangers, it swept acro.ss me that here was the only hope 
but also the sure hope of saving the world from merciless degradation. 

And so we came back across the ocean waves uplifted in spirit, fortified in 
resolve. Some American destroyers, which w^ere carrying mails to the United 
States marines in Iceland, happened to be going the same way, too, so we made 
a goodly company at sea together. 

And when we were right out in midpassage one afternoon a noble sight broke 
on the view. We overtook one of the convoys which carry the munitions and 
supplies of the New World to sustain the champions of freedom in the Old. The 
whole horizon — the whole broad horizon — seemed filled with ships. Seventy or 
eighty ships of all kinds, sizes, arrayed in 14 lines, each of which could have 
been drawn with a ruler, hardly a wisp of smoke, not a straggler, but all 
bristling with cannon and other precautions on which I will not dwell, and all 
surrounded by [1394] their British escorting vessels, while overhead 
the far-ranging Catalina airboats soared, vigilant, protecting “eagles” in the sky. 

And then I felt that hard and terrible and long drawn out as this strug^e 
may be, we shall not be denied the strength to do our duty to the end. 

[13951 Senator Ferguson. I would like to put to Mr. Welles one 
more question. 

Do you have anything that you want now to state in the record, 
that have been suggested or not suggested by any of my questions 1 
Do you want to make any explanation whatever on the record so 
that we will have all of the mcts? 

Mr. Welles. I thank you for that opportunity, Senator. I do not 
at this moment think of anything that I wish to add to what I have 
said this morning and this afternoon. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Welles, I want to get clear in my mind the facts 
with reference to the so-called Atlantic Charter. As I understand 
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* testimony, and will you correct me if I misstate it, you assisted 
rafting the memorandum which is known as the Atlantic Charter, 
r. Welles. That is correct, Mr. Congressman, 
r. Keefe. This memorandum resulted from the conversations 
at sea between the President and Mr. Churchill ? 
r. Welles. That is correct, but may I interject and amplify in 
n theses there? 
r. Keefe. Yes. 

r. Welles. The President had been considering such a statement 
)licy for some time before and had beeit seeking for 

pportunity to make such a statement of policy. When we arrived 
urgentia we found Mr. Churchill had some specific suggestions 
L regard to the statement of policy, and the Atlantic Charter 
ained both the President’s original ideas as well as some of the 
inal ideas which Mr. Churchill had brought with him. I make 
statement in amplification of my reply. 

r. Keefe. The result was there was a clean typed document pre- 
d, as you have indicated? 

r. Welles. There was a final clean copy made, Mr. Congressman, 
that clean copy was then rushed to the radio operator so that the 
could be sent immediately to the White House for further release 
>r future release. 

r. Keefe. But that actual document, in whatever form it was, in 
dean typed form that you indicated, as finally agreed upon, was 
signed by either the President pr by Mr. Churchill ? 
r. Welles. The revised text had been approved in detail by each 
lem and it was after that that the clean copy was made ana then 
to be radioed to Washington and to London, 
r. Keefe. Of course there never was any signature of either of 
parties to that document. 

r. Welles. There was no signature in that sense. There was full 
oval, of course, given by both of them to the [1397^ final 

p. Keefe. So that the interpolation of the signatures in the mes- 
of the President to the Congress, which appears on page 717 of 
volume “Peace and War,” that I have before me, results from what 
id that got into the document? 

r. Welles. As an indication that both of them had given the 
ment their official approval as representing the respective policies 
h they desired to pursue and achieve. 

r. Keefe. So that there is actually not in existence a historic 
ment known as the Atlantic Charter bearing the signatures of 
ston Churcliill and Franklin D. Ro(isevelt? 

p. Welles. Not in the sense that it is an agreement between the# 
governments signed and sealed, but I may say to you, Mr. Con- 
sman, as you undoubtedly know, very often heads of governments 
joint communique, after a meeting, announce their agreement 
L certain policies which their respective governments are going to 
apt to carry out. If you will permit this addition, I do not 
rd the Atlantic Charter as any less valid because it did not have 
ictual signatures or any official seals put upon it. It had been 
oved in every syllable by both Mr. Churchill and the President 
was released upon their instruction as containing the policies of 
two governments. 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 10 
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Mr. Keefe. And that which appears in the President’s 
speech to the Congress under date of August 21, 1941, is that identical 
agreement? 

Mr. Welles. That is the text as agreed upon at Argentia. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have any part in the drafting of the October 17 
proposed message to the Emperor of Japan? ‘ 

. Mr. Welles. May I refer to the text of that before I answer you, 
Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Gessell. That is Exhibit 20, Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Ejeefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I just said that so we would keep the record straight. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; Exhibit 20. 

Mr. Welles. I remember the draft very well now that I have had 
a chance to look at it again. I do not thmk I actually had any part 
in the preparation of it, either. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you consulted by Mr. Hull or anyone else in the 
State Department? 

Mr. Welles. I think I must undoubtedly have sat in on the confer- 
ence in Mr. Hull’s office in which this was under consideration. 

Mr. Keefe. In the memorandum to the President under date of 
October 17, which is part of the same exhibit, there appears this 
language : 

There Is attached a redraft of your proposed [M99] message to the 
Emperor of Japan. 

I call your attention to the word “redraft.” 

In view of (a) the attitude shown by the .Tapanese Minister here In a two-hour 
conversation last evening with Mr. Welles and myself, 

and so forth. 

Now, this letter of transmittal indicates that there was a prior draft 
of the proposed message. Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Welles. I recall the fact that there had been several, at least 
one other if not more, drafts prepared. Whether the redraft was under- 
taken because the President desired it changed, or whether it had been 
undertaken because Mr. Hull had decided to undertake a i-edraft, I 
could not at this moment say. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did the suggestion of the dispatching of the mes- 
sage direct to the Emperor result from this so-called 2-hour conversa- 
tion held on the evening of October 16? 

Mr. Welles. That 2-hour conversation, Mi'. Congressman, as I think 
I indicated in my testimony of yesterday evening, was one of a series 
of conversations which I had with the Minister Counselor of the Jap- 
anese Embassy, Mr. Wakasubi, which was the only direct participation, 
*as I said yesterday, in the Japanese negotiations, and this conversation 
*took place in Mr. Hull’s office. As this memorandum to the President 
shows, the attitude shown by the Japanese Minister, indicating that 
the Japanese Government desires to continue its exploratory 
conversations, coupled with the fact that the Japanese 
Minister, at his request, is coming to call again “this afternoon for a 
further extended discussion and various other considerations,” Mr. 
Hull told the President that he was inclined to the view it was prema- 
ture to send the proposed message to the Emperor, pending further 
(darification of the situation in Japan, and probably the attitude of the 
new government. 


* See Exhibit No. 73, Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1700-1702. 
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fr. Keefe. May I ask you on that point, had there been discussions 
sveen the State Department and the President prior to the 17th of 
ober 1941 as to the possibility of making some airect address to the 
peror of Japan? 

Ir. Welles. If there were any conversations on that point, Mr. Hull 
lid be the individual who had those conversations with the Presi- 
t. 

fr. Keefe. Did you have any knowledge of any such discussions 
rself prior to the 17th of October 1941 ? 

Ir. Welles. I find it very difficult to say “Yes” or ‘‘No” categor- 
ly. I can only take it for granted, in view of the fact I was having 
3e conversations with Mr. Wakasubi, that I must have been familiar 
h the general purport of the Secretary of State’s conversation with 
President. 

fr. Keefe. I am now addressing you as a very experienced man in 
diplomatic field, as an expert, and I would like to have your opinion 
:his. Was it ordinary or customary in crises such as 

e developing at this time in October, for the head of a government, 
i as the President of the United States, to address the message 
;ct to the Emperor of J&pan, or was that a departure from estao- 
ed diplomatic relations ? 

Ir. Murphy. The gentleman said “October.” Do you mean Decem- 
fr. Keefe. I mean October 1941. 

[r. Welles. There was nothing unusual, Mr. Congressman, about a 
if of a state sending a personal message to another chief of state, 
i will recall that after the so-called Panay incident the President 
i a message directly to the Emperor of Japan. 

[r. Keefe. Well, what was there in the situation that suggested the 
)atching of a message such as the one that had been suggested here. 
Kit to the Emperor? 

[r. Welles. What was in the situation, Mr. Congressman, was the 
; that both the President and Mr. Hull were determined to leave 
stone unturned to try to find some means of obtaining a pacific 
ition of the difficulties, to try to persuade the civilian elements 
Ocularly in Japan of the possibility of a pacific solution, and, 
md eveiything else, to avoid war, and if that proved impossible, 
)Ut off war to the last possible moment. That was the reason un- 
btedly for the decision to consider anv form of communication 
1 any form of individual in the Japanese Qovem- 

t which might possibly be useful for those purposes. 

[r. Keefe. Now, this message was not in fact sent. You are aware 
liat, are you not? 

[r. Welles. Yes; it was not sent. 

r. Keefe. And matters drifted along until finally the exhibit 
cates that another message was prepared, which iJears the date 
December 6, 1941, a message from the President to the Emperor 
apan. 

T. Welles. Yes. 

r. Keefe. Did you have any part in the drafting of that message ? 
r. Weiees. I had no part in the actual drafting of it, that I re- 
iber. I remember, however, knowing that it was to be sent, 
r. Keefe. Well, was it drafted in the State Department? 
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Mr. Welles. My recollection is it was drafted under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State himself, but it may be possible that the 
Pi’esident made the original draft himself, in view oi his deep inter- 
est in the matter, and that that original draft of the President was 
later revised in the State Department. I could not attempt now to 
say, but I am quite sure Mr. Hull will be able to tell you. 

Mr. Keefe. Would there be any record in the State [l^OS^ 
Department that would indicate at what time on the 6th day of Decem- 
ber 1941, this second appeal or message to the Emperor was prepared! 

Mr. Welles. Was prepared or sent, Mr. Congressman! 

\_i4OJi,} Mr. Keef%:. Was prepared. 

Mr. Welles. I do not believe that there would be any indication as 
to what hour the draft was completed, no. 

Mr. Keefe. The record indicates that a dispatch was sent from the 
State Department to Tokyo to the American Embassy at 8^ p. m., indi- 
cating that “an important telegram is now being encoded to you con- 
taining for communication by you at earliest possible moment text of 
message from the President to the Emperor.” That bears the time 
imprint of 8 p. m. The State Department papers indicate that the 
message was sent at 9 p. m. on the 6th. 

Mr. Welles. That is not necessarily responsive to vour question, 
Mr. Congressman. A draft might have been completed earlier in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Keefe. What I am getting at is that indicates at least it was 
reaching the point so that the message went to the Embassy in To^o, 
that the message was being encoded at 8 p. m. 

Mr. Welles. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Keefe. And later at 9 when it was dispatched. 

Mr. Welles. That is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Would there, be any record in the State Department to 
show when that message was actually completed ! 

Mr. Welles. I think it is possible that Mr. Hull’s [140S^ rec- 
ords would show that he had an appointment with the President that 
afternoon, at what time that appointment was had, and also that he 
would remember whether or not, if such appointment was had by him 
with the President, the final draft of this proposed message to the 
Emperor was approved by the President. 

Mr. Keefe. As far as you are concerned, you were not called into 
the conference, as I understand, by either the President or Mr. Hull 
on the final drafting of this message which was actually sent. 

Mr. Welles. Not with regard to that message, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. But you believe Mr. Hull could, from records in the 
State Department, furnish that information ? 

Mr. Welles. I should think it is very likely. 

Mr. Keefe. When a message such as the one of October 17, 1941, 
or the message that was finally sent on the 6th of December, is being 
drafted and under consideration, is it the custom of the State Depart- 
ment to call in the responsible heads of the Army and Navy to go over 
the matter before final action is taken ? 

Mr. Welles. Mr. Hull at that time, Mr. ConOTessman, was having 
conversations with the Secretaries of War and Navy. He was also in 
constant communication witlrthem, and I should \.H06'\ think 
it in the highest degree probable that he would tell you, if you ask 
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1 the question, that he had consulted with them in regard to these 
) messages to which you refer. 

dr. Keefe, Would mere be any records in the State Department 
show whether or not such consultations were had, aside irom Mr, 
IPs own memory? 

dr. Weixes. I think that he might have records showing the mutters 
,t he discussed with the Secretaries of War and Navy, but of that 
m not certain. He would have to tell you that. 

14 ^] Mr. Gesell. Congressman Keefe, may I interpose for a 
ment? 

dr. Keefe. Yes. 

dr. Gesell. To call attention to appendix A to Mr. Hull’s state- 
nt showing telephone calls made by him with representatives of 
Army and Navy on the 6th. That perhaps is in part of the record 
t you are looking for. 

dr. Keefe. Yes; I am aware of that, but I am aware also that Mr. 
ill further stated that he was not at all sure that this was all in- 
sive of the telephone conversations or appointments which he had. 
dr. Gesell. Right. 

dr. Keefe. I note in this exhibit that we have been referring to, Mr. 
dies, a written memorandum on White House stationery reading: 
>esLT Cordell : 

boot this to Grew. I think can go in gray code. Saves time. I don't mind 
t gets pidced up. F. D. R. 

rhat would indicate, would it not, that the final drafting and final 
rd on the matter came from the President himself to Hr. Hull ? 
dr. Welles. I think that is entirely clear from this file which I 
i^e before me. 

I 4 OS] Mr. Keefe. Now, unfortunately that bears the stamp of 
I Secretary of State, December 6, 1941, with the word printed 
oted,” but there is no time stamped on it to show when it was 
;ed or when it was received. Is that customary in the State De- 
ianent? 

dr. Welles. This question of stamping, Mr. Con^essman, I think 
•ies in many of the offices of the D^artment. I think it is an indi- 
ion that the Secretary of State’s office received this from the White 
use and that it was immediately given to the Secretary of State, 
ere is no kind of stamping in either his office or mine, so far as I 
>w, certainly not in mine, which indicated the precise hour when 
I document from the White House would have been received, 
dr. KIeefe. I notice another part of this exhibit is a letter from 
I Department of State under date of December 6, 1941, which says, 
emorandura for the President.” 

X says further : 

liere is attached your message to the Emperor of Japan with page 3 of the 
usage amended to take care of the point with regard t6 which I spoke to 
on the telephone. If you approve the draft as it now stands we shall see 
t it gets off to Grew at once. 

nitials^an.” 

rhen on the bottom of this letter, in the handwriting of J.ljOQ'} 
President, appears ‘‘O. K., send the amended page 3 to the British 
ibassador and send copy to me. F. D. R.” 
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That would indicate that the final draft of this message ws 
prepared in the State Department as a result of telephone ct 
tions between Mr. Hull and the President, would it not ? 

Mr. Welles. That is correct. 

Mr. Keetb. Did you participate in or were you consulted 
manner in connection with the drafting of this final messagi 
Emperor? 

Mr. Welles. As I think I have stated, I had no part in th< 
drafting of it, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. &EFE. Did you know that it was going on in the Depai 

Mr. Welles. I knew such message was under contemplati 
under preparation but, as I have said before, it was not always ; 
for me, in view of the volume of work which I myself was hs 
and the urgency of this work, to sit in every conference which 
do with the situation in the Pacific. I doubt if I was able t 
more than a very few of them^ a very small proportion of th« 

Mr. Keefe. I nave been trying to lix in my own mind, for 
purposes, the time when the message was actually finally comp 
a result of the conversations between the Pi 

and Mr. Hull. Is there any record that you know of or could 
teer to me in the State Department that would fix that time 

Mr. Welles. I wish it were possible for me personally to g 
the information, you want, Mr. CJoiigressman, but if Mr. Hull’s i 
tion or records dcfti’t give yon this information I should think il 
possible that some of the officials of the Far Eastern Division, 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ballantine, would be able to give you th 
mation that you want, since they undoubtedly sat in in all of < 
ferences which had to do with the preparation, the drafting 
redrafting of this message. 

Mr. Keefe. When was the notice, official notice from the St 
partment, given to American Nationals advising them to le 
Orient , is sued? ^ 

Mr. Welles. I again in that case would have to refer to the 
of the Department to give you that information, Mr. Congress 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall there was an official notice issued 
State Department warning all American Nationals to leave the ' 

Mr. Welles. As the situation became more and more da 
it was a matter of very nece.ssary precaution on the part of 
partment of State to safeguard the lives of our nationals 
who were still in those areas, and instructions were sent progr 
during the autumn months from one point to another to our 
instructing them to advise our nationals to leave, but I could 
you the full list without referring to the records of the Depi 
of those instructions issued to our consuls or the dates w' 
instructions were sent. 

Mr. Keefe. I have the press releases as of October 9 of 1' 
as early as October 1940, all during that period, the first press 
emanating October 9, 1940, and into the fall of 1941. 

Were those formal releases issued through our consuls an< 
matic representatives in various parts of the Orient which w 
published in the newspapers advising the nationals to leave? 

Mr. Welles. In certain cases the consuls, as I recall it, a 
structed to see the nationals and explain the situation to th 
give them the advice required. 


> See Exhibit No. 74. Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1703-170.’i. 
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I other instances I think the consuls were instructed to take all 
5ures necessary in their judgment to insure that our nationals 
Id be warned of the situation and of the need in our judgment 
hem to remove themselves. 

r. Keefe. The reason, Mr. Welles, that I have been endeavoring 
)cate some information through your testimony this afternoon 
js from the statement that Mr. Hull himself made 

1 he was a witness when he said this : 

seemed to me that we were all very much like a family. We were seeing, 
[ig among and with each other,, making things known to each other in any 
:)r another most of the time, and we made it a point to make known to each 
whatever the other person might think of things that would be desirable 
mmunicate. So at all times I think it is accurate to say that each of us 
e State House have always tried to impart to the other with reasonable 
mce anything new that we learned that would be of interest. 

? made that general statement, and you were the Under Secre- 
of State, and it now appears from your testimony that there were 
Y things transpiring in relation to the far eastern situation that 
were not personally involved in. 

r. Welles. I think that is a perfectly easy thing to explain, Mr. 
pressman. 

iiring the autumn of 1941 the world situation was such that the 
•ests of the United States were affected in every quarter of the 
B. It was utterly impossible for Mr. Hull to take personal charge 
supervision of the negotiations with the Japanese Government 
the general situation in the Pacific which' required all of his 
igth, all of his time and all of his abilities, and at the same time 
npt to handle [1^131 questions relating to what, in my 
ment, was of the utmost moment to this countiy, and that is in- 
Lmerican affairs, the maintenance and preservation of inter- Amer- 
solidarity, and the assurance that tne United States would be 
piarded on account of its completely friendly and loyal relations 
other American Republics, and at the same time attempt to 
lie the innumerable questions coming up in regard to the countries 
urope, and it was necessair for some high official, consequently, 
idertake that other part of the heavy burdens involved, 
fell upon my shoulders to attempt to handle that other part 
le work. For that reason it was physically impossible for me 
j receiving a great number of Amoassadors and Ministers and 
r foreign representatives and representatives of our own Gov- 
lent, representatives of other Government departments, all day 
, morning, noon and very often the afternoon and evening, and 
le same time sit in on conferences in the office of the Secretary of 
B or in the White House which had to do solely with Far Eastern 
rs. 

made it a practice and a point of familiarizing myself through 
oranda of conversations of the talks which the Secretary of 
B was having with regard to the far eastern situation, and Mr. 
very frequently would talk to me about the developments in 
field. 

i.14] The reason why I am not able to give more precise infor- 
on to you with regard to these detailed questions that you ask me, 
Congressman, is on account of the circumstances I have just en- 
ored to indicate. 
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Mr. Keefe. I can well appreciate that, Mr. Welles. 

Mr. Welles. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall, Mr. Welles, where you were on the 
evening of December 6 ? 

Mr. WEIA.E8. I think when I left the Department of State I went 
straight home to my own house, was there all night, and came in 
early the following moring to my oflSce in the Department. 

Mr. Keefe. What time aid you leave the Department of State that 
evening, if you now recall ? 

Mr. Welles I could not give you the exact time, but I sliould think 
undoubtedly it was fairly late in the afternoon. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you receive any telephone calls at your home that 
night with respect to the receipt of the reply by the Japanese? 

Mr. Welles. I did not. 

Mr. Keefe. At what time did you get to the State Department the 
next morning, Sunday morning? 

Mr. Welles. I should think probably a little before 10 o’clock. 

[/4/'5] Mr. Keefe. Was there a conference in progress there 
that Sunday morning? 

Mr. Welles. To the best of my recollection— and on this I may be 
wrong because my memory is not clear on this point — ^to the best of 
my recollection I did not see Mr. Hull that morning before he saw the 
Japanese envoys, but'I want to emphasize that I am not clear on tbat. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have any conferences with anybody that 
morning? 

Mr. Welles. I had several conferences with the officials of the De- 
partment, all of them, I think, relating, however, to inter-American 
or European affairs. I remember that I went out to lunch with Dr, 
Berle, then Assistant Secretary of State, and it was upon my return 
to the State Department, my office at the State Department, that the 
President telepnoned me, as I have already explained to Senator 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you knew nothing about the intercept of the Jap- 
anese reply that morning? 

Mr. Welles. To the best of my belief I knew nothing of the Japa- 
nese intercept until Sunday. Wliat exact time on Sunday I learned of 
it I could not say. It may have been at the time when I knew that 
the Japanese had requested an audience, an interview, with the Secre- 
taiy of State. It may have been subsequent. 

[li/ff] Mr. Keefe. Do you know from whom you got any in- 
formation at all with respect to the Japanese intercept that morning? 

Mr. Welles. I could not at this time endeavor to tell you. I think 
the officials in the Far Eastern Division were undoubtedly busy in 
Secretary Hull’s office and I know that I had that morning some very 
urgent matters which had to do with the Western Hemisphere and I 
could not say now precisely when I learned of it nor from whom. 

■ Mr. Keefe. Can you advise, for the purpose of the record, how the 
Atlantic Conference originated? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield before he proceeds to that 
phase? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to suggest that the gentleman had asked about 
the Japanese intercept on Sunday and there will be evidence of several 
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intercepts on Sunday and it is not clear which he was referring to or 
about which the gentleman was answering. 

Mr, KIeefe. I think the record will show what I was referring to. 
The Japanese intercept which was a reply to the message of the 26th. 

You so understood, Mr. Welles? 

Mr. Welles. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Mubpbtt. All right. 

Mr. KIeefe. Since the witness and counsel understand, 
why, it is unfortunate that one member of the committee does not. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you proceed in answer to my last question ? 

Mr. Welles. Will you restate your question, Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Keefe. How did the Atlantic Conference originate ? 

Mr. Welles. I am unable to give you the precise background. The 
first I knew of it was when the President sent for me approximately 
a week or several days before the time of the meeting and told me that 
he had arranged to meet with Mr. Churchill, that Mr. Churchill was rtot 
taking Mr. Eden with him^ but was taking the permanent Under 
Secretary of State for ForeiOT Affairs of the British Foreign Office 
with him, and that consequently the President desired me to accompany 
him, since I was the corresponding member in our Government to the 
Under Secreta ry f rom the British Government. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you advised that the military and naval staffs 
were going to be in attendance at this meeting ? 

Mr. Welles. The President gave me no information when he told 
me of his plans and his desire that I go with him as to what the precise 
nature of the conversations were to be ; nor, so far as I was concerned, 
were there any agenda. If there were any they did not come to my 
co^izance. He did [HIS'] tell me General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Stark and General Arnold were going to be at the meeting. 

Mr. Keefe. Wellj as I understand your answer then, there was no 
agenda prepared prior to your going to the meeting ? 

Mr. Welles. So far as I was concerned. What I wanted to make 
clear is the fact that if there was any agenda with regard to other 
matters taken up at the Atlantic Charter meeting other than the draft- 
ing of the Atlantic Charter, itself, I was not aware of it nor did I 
see it. 

Mr. Keefe. So far as you know, as the Under Secretary of State, 
and the one designated to accompany the President, you had no prior 
notice that such a meeting was to be held until you were advised by 
the President of his desire to have you accompany him ? 

Mr. Welles. None until the President called me to his office to tell 
me of it. ■ 

Mr. BlEefe. Did the President prior to your leaving advise you 
as to what the meeting was called for or what it was proposed to 
discuss? 

Mr. Welles. The President had during preceding weeks told me 
of his thought that in view of the increasingly serious world situation, 
in view of the spread of the war in Europe, that nothing would be 
more valuable from the standpoint of keeping alive in a ve^ quickly 
darkening world some principles [H19] of international law, 
some principles of moral and human decency, than for him to make 
some Kind of a public statement of the oWectives in international re- 
lations in which the Government of the United States believed. 
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He discussed that with me upon several occasions and when he told 
me of his plan to meet Mr. Churchill at Argentia, he informed me that, 
he thought it would be an extremely desirable thing for such a state- 
ment to be made upon his return from that meeting. He did not at 
that time indicate to me that he had in mind a joint statement, but 
what he did say, and my memory is very clear, is that he felt the time 
would be very appropriate upon his return for him to make such 
a statement. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Keefe. It does. 

Now, do you have any knowledge as to whether or not the message 
to Emperor Hirohito which was dispatched at 9 o’clock, according 
to the memorandum of the State Department, by the President, was 
released at that time to the press ? ^ 

Mr. Welles. The records of the Department will show when it 
was released, but my very clear understanding would be that such a 
message would not be released until we had been informed by our 
Ambassador in Tokyo that the message had been received by the 
Emperor. 

Mr. Keefe. The telegram to our Ambassador indicated 
that the press was being informed that the President was dispatching 
a message to the Emperor. Do you know as to what information was 
given to the press, if any ? 

Mr. Welles. The records of the Department will imquestionably 
show that in complete detail. I think probably the intention was to 
show that the President was doing everything in his power by com- 
municating directly with the Emperor to prevent any deterioration 
of the situation, but just how much was said to the press I, of course, 
do not now remember. 

Mr. Keefe. You were not at the White House at any time Decem- 
ber 6th? 

Mr. Welles. To the best of my recollection I was not. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

The Chairman. Does counsel have any further questions? 

Mr. Gesell. One or two short questions, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Welles, what did the President ask you to do when he men- 
tioned at the conference the preparation of a note to be handed to 
the Japanese Ambassador? 

Mr. Welles. What did the President ask me to do ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. You are speaking of the meeting at Argentia? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

[74^2] Mr. Welles. He asked me to see to it that the Secretary 
of State was immediately given his ideas with regard to the com- 
munications to be made to the Japanese Ambassador and asked me, 
myself, to see to it that the Ambassador should be called to the White 
House to meet with the President as soon as possible after his return. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you, undeistand that the text that you were^to pre- 
pare was to be final or that the text was to be worked out in collabora- 
tion with other Government officials? 

Mr. Welles. My very definite recollection is that the text was to be 
regarded in no sense as final but simply as a basis for discussion. 

Mr. Gesell. What was your understanding of the parallel action 
to be taken which was agreed upon at this conrerence ? 


^ See statement by Mr. Gesell, Hearings. Part 4, p. 1702. 
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Mr. Welles. My understanding of the parallel action was that a 
warning would be issued by the President to the Japanese Govern- 
ment through the Japanese Ambassador in Washington in more or less 
the terms in which the warning was finally conveyed, and that at the 
same time, acting in a parallel way, the British Government through 
similar methods would give a similar warning to the Japanese 
Gov^nm^. 

Mr, Gesell. In other words, each Government would give some 
warning but the ez^ct text of the warning was^o be worked out by this 
Governmtait tmd the British Government, to use your phrase, 
unilaterally ? 

j 74^^] Mr. Welles. That is entirely my understanding. 

Mr, Gesell. One further question. 

With respect to this draft on the stationery of the Prime Minister 
concerning which we have had discussion today, do I understand your 
testimony to be that you do not know whether or not this specific draft 
or parallel communications as proposed here was agreed upon by the 
President and the Prime Minister! 

Mr. Welles. Your question is not very clear to me. 

Mr. Gesell. I am afraid it is not. 

Do you know whether this specific suggestion as drafted by the 
Prime Minister was sent in those precise terms by the President! 

Mr. Welles. I have no reason whatever to think so. On the con- 
tra^, my im^erstanding is that the President gave me the very clear 
impression wlien he talked with me about it that he would fflve a 
warning to the Japanese Government, that no agreement had been 
reached as to the p^aseology of such warning, but that the promise 
which he had made to Mr. Churchill was limited to the fact that a 
warning would be given. 

Mr. Gesell. That is aU. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Welles, the press disclosed that late \HZS\ 
in November 1941 the President left Washington and went to Warm 
Springs for a rest. It also appeared in the press on or about Novem- 
ber 29j while the President was attending a belated Thanksgiving din- 
ner with the patients at that institution, that Mr. Hull called him on 
the long distance phone and conveyed to him a very urgent message, a 
message which the President received and returned to the table and 
announced that he was immediately leaving for Washington, arriv- 
ing here by December 1, if I rememlier correctly. 

I Was wondering if you had any consultation with Mr, Hull prior 
to the placing of this emergency call? 

Mr. Welles. I recollect no ^ior conversation with Mr. Hull with 
regard to his telephoning the President. My recollection, of course, 
however, is clear that ^e situation was becoming more and more 
serious, from all of the information coming to us, and that Mr. Hull 
very naturally telephoned the President, on account of that, that he 
ha d better return to Washington. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you don’t remember having overheard or par- 
ticipated in any conversations with Mr. Hull and other officials of the 
State Department in which the necessity of recalling the President to 
Washington was discussed ? 
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Mr. Welles. My recollection is that it had to do with 
the information with regard to the increasing number of Japanese 
troops that were being sent to Indochina and that the President’s 
memorandum to me of December 2, instructing me to communicate 
that message to the two J apanese Ambassadors^ was one of the reasons 
why the situation was regarded as so urgent. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Gearhart. No. 

Now, wasn’t there a message intercepted between the Japanese on 
Novemoer 28, translated on the same day, which indicated that the 
Japanese were considering military action? 

Mr. Welles. The date of that, Congressman Gearhart, is Novem- 
ber 28? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. I have it now before me. That undoubtedly is an- 
other one of the factors which gave the impression, if not the assurance, 
that the situation was in the highest degree grave. 

Mr. Gesell. That is the message on 195 of exhibit 1? Is that the 
one you are referring to, Mr. Wefles? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

' Mr. Gearhart. You saw the President immediately upon his return, 
did you not? 

[/^5] Mr. Welles.' I do not remember exactly when I saw the 
President after his return. I was trying to remember that this morn- 
ing when Senator Ferguson was asking me, and I cannot now 
remember. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, when you did see the President, did you dis- 
cuss with him as to why he had returned so unexpectedly, so preci- 
pitously ? 

Mr. Welles. The instructions given me by the President to com- 
municate the memorandum he had sent me to the two Japanese Am- 
bassadors was one of the reasons, in my judgment at that time, as it is 
now, which required the President’s return in order that he himself 
could take charge of the communication. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was it not the prevailing opinion among all the 
leaders of the State Department at that time that war was just a 
matter of days, or perhaps hours? 

Mr. Welles. I think, Mr, Congressman, I really answered that in 
my replies to Senator Ferguson this morning. I said tliat as the time 
passed toward the beginning of December the one in a thousand 
chance which I had thought still obtained for maintaining peace had 
become about one chance m a million, 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairman. Any further questions? 

f/ 4 ^ 6 ] Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. I desire to ask just a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, were you in the room yesterday when Secretary 
Hull testified? 

Mr. Welles. I was here a part of the time. Senator Lucas, not all 
of it. 

Senator Lucas. Have you had an opportunity to read his narrative 
and analysis of what happened in this country’s relations with Japan? 
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Mr. Welles. I have read the full statement which was presented' in 
testimony yesterday morning. 

Senator Lucas. You are familiar with the table of contents con- 
tained on the second page and the annexes, A, B, C, and D ? 

Mr. Welles. I think so, Senator Lucas ; yes. 

Senator Lucas. Do you agree with Secretary Hull in this state- 
ment that he made to the conunittee ? 

Mr. Welles. I agree with Mr. Hull completely in the statement 
which he has made to the committee. 

Senator Lucas. Let me asKyou, Mr. Welles, how long have you been 
connected with the Government of the United States ? 

Mr. Welles. I entered the foreign service in the year 
1915, Senator Lucas. I retired from the service in 1925. I came back 
when the President appointed me in 1933, and resigned in the late 
summer or early autumn of 1943. 

Senator Lucas. Now, during that time it is obvious that you drafted 
and saw many ‘diplomatic messages over that period of years, and I 
desire to call or direct your attention again to exhibit 22, which is the 
so-called draft of parallel communications to the Japanese Govern- 
ment by Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of England, and spe- 
cially call your attention to paragraphs 1 and 2 of this exhibit which 
has been referred to as the agreement, promise, discussion, suggestion. 

At the risk of repetition — think you fairly and thoroughly ex- 
plained it — but at the risk of repetition I wish you would again at 
this point state for the record just what you understand this to be. 

Mr. Welles. I understand that this document was a suggestion 
made to the President by the British Prime Minister as to parallel 
action to be taken by the British and United States Governments, 
and possibly by the Dutch Goverhment, and possibly by the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator Lucas. Well, there was no agreement at the time between 
the President of the United States and Winston Churchill upon this 
question ? 

[ 14 ^ 8 ] Mr. Welles. The only agreement reached at Argentia 
with regard to this question, so far as fknow, was that the President 
made the promise to Mr. Churchill that the Government of the United 
States, in its own words and in its own way, would issue a warning 
to the Japanese Government of the character which actually was maim 
by the President on August 17. 

Senator Lucas. Exactly so, and that is what he did ? 

Mr. Welles. That is what he did. 

Senator Lucas. Now, I should like also to direct your attention to 
the paragraph 1 of that exhibit, which says : 

Any further encroachment by Japan In the Southwest Pacific would produce a 
situation In which the U. S. Government would be compelled to take counter 
measures even though these might lead to war between the U. S. and Japanv 

Much has been said about that paragraph. What do you under- 
stand, again for the record, that Churchill wns talking about when 
he was referringto the “United States Government”? 

Mr. Welles. That the Government of the United States would issue 
a warning to the Government of Japan that if the Japanese persisted 
in the policy of conquest and military expansion the Government of 
the United States would find itself compelled to take such steps as 
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in its own judgment were necessary to protect the legitimate 
of the American people and the safety of thi 

States. 

Senator Lucas. Now, one further question that I want to 
about relates to Exhibit 24, which is the memorandum that 
to our Ambassador by Winston Churchill on November 30,’ 194 
states as follows : ' 


It seems to me that one Imnprtant method remains unused In ave 
between Japan and our two countries, namely a plain declaration, secre' 
as may be thought best, that any further act of aggression by Japan 
immediately to the gravest consequences. 

Now, did that come after the declaration was i.ssued to J apa: 
Government with respect to Mr. Hull’s 10 points? 

Mr. Welles. This came 4 days after the note of Novemt 
which you referred had been delivered by Mr. Hull to the ^ 
Ambassadors. 

Senator Lucas. Now, what was this Government doing at t 
insofar as continuing of negotiations were concerned with the i 
Government? 

Mr. Welles. This Government at that time was waiting 1 
i-eply from the Jamnese Government to its ccanmunication. 

Senator Lucas. Did that reply come? If so, "When f 

Mr. Welles. That reply came, as we all of us re 
on December 7, at the time that Pearl Harbor was attacked. 

Senator Lucas. You were interrogated about the conversal 
took place between Admiral Richardson and Secretary Knox 
with respect to the patrol that was discussed fi-om Hawai 
Philippines to Singapore, as I recall. You stated very clea 
you had discussed this with the President and that the F 
considered that only as a plan or a project at that particula,r 1 
I presume it goes without saying that such a plan or projec 
line with what you have been testifying to here all ^ng; 
it was such a plan or project that was definitely in the intere! 
safety and the security of this Nation ? . 

Mr. Welles. That unouestionably was the President’s i 
when he was considering that plan. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. And the plan did not, oi 
materialize after he had talked to the Secretaries of Navy a 
and Admiral Richardson ? 

Mr. Welles. It did not materialize. 

Senator Lucas. When you spoke about the Atlantic Chart 
adopted and that it might be applied to all the world after 
obviously you were referring at that time to the European wa 
Mr. Welles. After the termination of the E 


Senator Lucas. One other question : Do y6u blow from the 
what time the message that was sent by the Prtesident on the 
December 6 was receive by the Emperor of Japan ? 

Mr. Welles. Ambassador Grew, Senator Lucas, would be 
give you that reply with complete decision. 

Senator Lucas. All right, sir. Tha^s all. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman? 
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The Chairman. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. I want to address one or two questions which 
1 think may be within the purview’ of this inquiry but that have not 
been covered heretofore. They might possibly not be thought to be 
within the scope of the resolution But in my judgment they may be. 
While the chairman introduced it with respect to Pearl Harbor, I 
take it while it has the aspect of a post mortem in determining what 
transpired, we are finally and fundamentally concerned with the 
future and with this as a prologue to avoid difficulties and I have been 
impressed with your experience in the State Department for some- 
thing like 20 years and your qualifications, therefore, as an expert. 

It struck me in your testimony that your opposite number to the 
Under Secretary w^as a permanent Under Secretary of State in Britain, 
indicating the difference in the conduct of our affairs. 

Would you express an opinion as to whether the development of a 
permanent secretariat in our State Department hierarchy than has 
heretofore existed might be a constructive step ? 

Mr. Welles. I believe that it would, Senator Brewster, although I 
think it is fair to say that it is inconceivable that any President or 
any Secretary of State would be able to operate with 

success if permanent officials of that character were not in accord with 
the policies which they wished to follow. 

Senator Brewster. How do the British overcome such a possible 
conflict? 

Mr. Welles. Well, as you remember^ Senator Brewster, the British 
Foreign Office has two under secretaries. One is the parliamentary 
under secretary, who changes with the government ana who appears 
on the floor of the House of Commons to answer questions if the 
Foreign Minister is not available, with regard to foreign policy. The 
other is the permanent under secretary who is a member oi the British 
civil service and who does not change. 

If you will permit me to express my opinion, I have often wished, 
as I say now, that there were some method by which either the Sec- 
of State or the Under Secretary of State could appear on 
the rf(X)r of the Senate or on the floor of the House in order to afford 
the Members of the Congreas a far greater continuing measure of 
information than has previously been available to them. 

Senator Brewster. That brings me to my next question. 

In the past few vears a special subcommittee of the Senate com- 
posed of eight memBers of a bipartisan character, four on a side, were 
actively associated with the develop- ment of the United 

Nations charter, in almost constant consultation, we have underetood, 
with the State Department and apparently working out very fruit- 
fully. This was to constitute, we understand from recent reports, a 
more or less continuing arrangement. 

To what extent do you feel a liaison of that character with repre- 
sentative members of the committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate that have constitutional responsibilities may in some measure 
accomplish: the integration of the executive and legislative branches 
of' the Government which sometimes seems to be required? 

Mr. Weij^. I think. Senator Brewster, that it would contribute 
tremendously to the objectives which I have in mind. I think that 
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any coiltinuing commission of that kind can do a great deal of work 
but it does not cover the entire field, of course, to the extent which 
a representative of the State Department appearing on the floor either 
of the Senate or of the House and subjected to questions from the 
Members of the Congress would achieve. 

Senator Brewster. To what extent, now coming nearer to the event, 
would it have been at all feasible during tliis very critical period in 
the last 3 or 4 months of the Japanese situation if such a committee 
had been kept in any degree constantly informed as to the situation? 
W ould it \llt35\ have been feasible, do you feel, as a diplomatic 
matter ? 

Mr. Welles. I think it would have been both feasible and in the 
highest degree useful. 

Senator Brewster. Would it not be possible if eight members of 
the Senate were informed continuously in detail from week to week 
and told that they could furnish all pertinent and appropriate in- 
formation that might be desired by the Senate and thus by the coun- 
try, answering in substantial measure the purposes which would bear 
properly upon it? 

Mr. Welles. I think it would certainly accomplish a very great 
deal in that direction. 

Senator Brewter. That is all. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to ask a question or two if 
the other members are through. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few but I am per- 
fectly willing to follow the Chair. 

The Chairman. Oh, no; the Chair will wait. 

Senator Ferguon. At the time that these negotiations were going on 
during 1941 was there any liaison officer between the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the Department of State 
such as Senator Brewster mentioned ? 

Mr. Welles. My recollection is that Secretary Hull himself en- 
deavored to keep in touch with the Foreign Rela- [1436^ tions 
Committee and to inform the members of the committee of the develop- 
ments in the situation, but that matter was in his hands and not in 
mine. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar on November 24 with a state- 
ment by Senator Pepper in Boston that the United States had fixed — 
this was in 1941 — tne United States had fixed a line in the Pacific 
and if the Japs crossed that line the Ajmerican Navy would start 
shooting without paying attention to the technicality of a declara- 
tion of war? 

Mr. Welles. I do not at the present moment recollection that state- 
ment of the Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you check, it and see whether or not the 
Department of State show such a statement and would you look, Mr. 
Welles, for counsel whether or not there was any such information in 
the State Department? ^ 

Mr. Welles. This was a statement. Senator Ferguson, which you 
tell me Senator Pepper made in Boston, which appeared in the 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; on November 24, 1941. 

Mr. Welles. Which appeared in the press? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 


* See statement by Mr. Gesell, Hearings, Part 4. p. 1705. 
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Mr. Welles. Unquestionably then it was seen in the State De- 
partment. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you know whether there was 
any foundation in the State Department for that statement? 

‘ Mr. Welles. I endeavored during my testimony this morning and 
this afternoon as well, Senator Ferguson, to make it clear that I know 
of no such arrangements as those indicated by Senator Pepper. 

Senator Ferguson. Would the instrument or thd parallel action,, 
taking the document and the oral statement of the President to tho 
Japanese Government on the 17th of August 1941 be such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Welles. In my judgment, decidedly not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Senator Lucas asked you in relation to 
Exhibit 24 and he read to you : 

It seems to me that one important method remains unused in averting war 
between Japan and our two countries, namely a plain declaration, secret or 
public as may be thought best, that any further act of aggression by Japan wiU 
lead immediately to the gravest consequences. 

Do you know of anything in the State Department, any record indi- 
cating that any such message was given, either secret or public? ^ 

Mr. Welles. I know of no such message having been given. 

[74^5] Senator Ferguson. You would not consider the message 
from the President of the United States to the Emperor on the night 
of the 6th or the morning of the 7th, whatever the facts will show 
later as to when Mr. Grew gave it, would be such a message as I have 
indicated? 

Mr. Welles. In my interpretations, no. I think the message from 
the President to the Emperor was in every sense of the word an at- 
tem.pt to avert war and not to bring it on. 

Senator Ferguson. But at that particular time the ships were on the 
way to the Kra Peninsula, were they not, to our knowledge ? ' 

Mr. Welles. We had that information, of course, on December 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Welles. My strong impression is that the President regarded 
his message to the Emperor as the last possible appeal which could be 
made and I think I have attempted to bring that out in the testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that tne message to the Emperor 
was a change in the nature of the 26th by Mr. Hull ? 

Mr. Welles. I should not. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t the nature of the sixth one relate to the 
withdrawal from Indochina and the message of \_li39^ Mr. 
Hull goes much further? Would you just refer to the language of the 
sixth ? lam talking about the note to the Emperor. 

Mr. Welles. This message from the President in its final form 
says : 

There is absolutely no thought on the part of the United States of invading 
Indo-China if every Japanese soldier or sailor were to be withdrawn therefrom. 

I think that we can obtain the same assurance from the Governments of the 
Bast Indies, the Governments of Malaya and tiie Government of Thailand. I 
would even undertake to ask for the same assurance on the part of the Govern- 
ment of China. Thus a withdrawal of the Japanese forces from Indo-China 
would result in the assurance of peace throughout the whole of the South Pacific 
area. 


» See Hearings, Part 4, p. 1705. 
79710 — 40— pt. 2 11 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t that the only requirement that the 
President mentions in the instrument? 

Mr. Welles. That is the only specific requirement. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is not as broad as the language on the 
26th? 

Mr. Welles. On the other hand, Senator Ferguson, in my judg- 
ment the President’s message can only be interpreted as a most urgent 
AppealtotheGovernmentofJapantocea.se in its policy 

of aggression and while the specific request was limited to the with- 
drawing of Japanese troops from Indochina, the whole spirit of the 
message, I think, can only be interpreted correctly as meaning a cessa- 
tion of a policy of aggression. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you read in the State Department records 
there where Colonel Stimson, Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of State had counseled with the President about sending such a mes- 
sage to the Emperor? ' 

Mr. Welles. I have read it. I have not, however, got it at hand. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the fact that there 
had been such a conference? 

Mr. Welles. I do not now recall the fact that I was familiar at the 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, did I understand you to say that 
the State Department took note of the fact that Senator Pepper made 
a ^eech in Boston on the 24th ? 

Mr. Welles. I did not attempt to say, Mr. Chairman, that the State 
Department took note. I said that a press report of that character 
would unquestionably have been brought to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The CiIairman. You do not mean thereby to intimate 
that the State Department had any advance information in regard 
to such a speech ? 

Mr. Welles. Certainly not. I am very glad that you made it 
■clear. 

The Chairman. Well, would such a speech made by Senator Pepper 
or any other Senator in Boston or anywhere else have had any bind- 
ing effect upon the President or the State Department or upon Con- 
gress ? 

Mr. Welles. In my judgment, it would not. 

The Chairman. With reference to the message, the personal appeal 
of the President to the Emperor and the suggestion that it was an 
unusual course for the head of one state to pursue with reference to 
the head of another state, do you know whether it is true that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appealed in the same way to Hitler prior to the out- 
break of war in 1939 to avert war and bloodshed that might involve 
large areas of the world ? 

Mr. Welles. -ITiat is entirely true, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Did he also make the same sort of an appeal to 
Mussolini ? 

Mr. Welles. Upon several occasions to both of tbem. 

The Chairman. Is it true that the President sent you as a Special 
Ambassador to Europe to undertake to avert war prior to its out- 
break in 1939? 
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Mr. Welles, That is entireW true, Mr. Chairman. I was 
nt for the purpose of reporting to the President, after interviews in 
le four capitals, whether there existed any chances whatever for the 
jgotiation of a just and decent peace. 

The Chairman. At the time of the suggested parallel messages 
hich, as I understand it, were to be sent separately in the individual 
ipacity of each government in lOil, Congress had some time there- 
of ore passed a I^nd-Lease Act under which the President was au- 
lorized to'give aid to any nation whose survival in his opinion was 
sential to tne security of the United States ? 

Mr. Welles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the President was executing that law not only 
i the Far East but in European regions ? 

Mr. Welles. He was, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yesterday in I'eply to the Senator from Maine you 
iggested that — I will quote your answer. Probably I should quote 
le question. [Reading:] 

Senator Brewster. If you were to come to the conclusion that the Fleet were 
>t ready for war, as a result of Admiral Richardson’s testimony, then the 
?eplng of the Fleet at Hawaii, in a condition not ready for war, would have 
►me aspects of having your diplomatic position exceed your military power, 

Mild it not? 

Mr. Welles. It seems to me almost impossible. Senator Brewster, to divorce 
a critical condition as existed at that time, the diplomatic from the military, 
Krause the military is a very essential part of the diplomatic picture. 

In his testimony Admiral Richardson stated that in his conversa- 
on with the President on the 8th day of October 1940 the President 
tdicated not only that he felt that the Fleet in the Hawaiian area 
ould act as a deterrent against Japan, but, according to Admiral 
ichardson, he used the expression, “I know that it has already exer- 
sed a deterrent influence upon Japan.” 

Did you have any conferences or conversations with the President 
bout that time in relation to that phase of keeping the Fleet in the 
acific? 

Mr. Weij[j». Mr. Chairman, when I saw the published text of Ad> 
dral Richardson’s testimony my attention was drawn to that specific 
imark of Admiral Richardson with regard to the fact that the 
bresident had told him that the stationing of the Fleet at Hawaii 
ad had a deterrent effect, and I could not at the moment, and I do 
ot now, remember the exact facts that the President had in/ mind 
'hen he made that statement to the Admiral, but I am quite confident 
lat members of [1-^44] the Far Eastern Division of the De- 
artment of State or Ambassador Grew or Mr. Hull could give you 
le information that you ask for. 

The Chairman. Well, in view of the fact that the President did 
eel at that time that the presence of the Fleet in Hawaii had had a 
eterrent effect upon Japan, in view of the fact that Japan did not 
ctually attack until 14 . months thereafter, in Deceinber of 1941, 
rould you be willing or feel able to express any opinion as to whether 
f the Fleet did exercise a deterrent influence in October 1940 that it 
ontinued to exercise such an influence during the remaining 14 months 
rior to the actual attack ? 

Mr. Welles. I can only emphasize, Mr. Chairman, what I have said 
efore in the course of my testimony and that is my very definite 
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belief that if the Fleet had been withdrawn from Hawaii the Japa- 
nese military lords would have unquestionably interpreted that with- 
drawal as an indication that the United States was acquiescing in the 
^reading domination of the entire Pacific and Asiatic region by 
Jajian and would have begun an increasing encroachment upon the 
legitimate rights of this country. 

The Chairman. In other words, your view is that whether up to- 
October 1940 it exercised by its presence a deterrent effect, or whether 
it during the following 14 months exercised any such 

deterrent effect, its withdrawal at that time, in your judgment, would 
have exercised a very dangerous effect upon the safety and security of 
the United States because of the interpretation of such withdrawal 
placed upon it by J apan ? 

Mr. Welles. That is precisely my feeling, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask one question? 

The Chairman. Yes, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know, Mr. Secretary, under what cir- 
cumstances the Fleet first went to Hawaii ? Do you know that it went 
there first as a maneuver ? 

Mr. Welles. I could not at this timej Senator Ferguson, tell you 
with any accuraw as to my memorjjr with regard to the manner in 
which the Fleet nrst went to Hawaii. As you made that statement 
I seemed to remember that I did recall it but if you had not made 
the statement I could not have answered your question. 

Senator J'erguson. Now, I have one more question that was brought 
up by Senator Lucas, that the President had promised to give ttiis 
note of the 17th of August. 

Did the President tell you that Mr. Churchill or his government 
so far as I remember, did not make that specific statement, but when he 

[HJfB'l Mr. Welles. The President in his conversation with me, 
so far as I remember, did not make that specific statement, but when he 
told me that he had promised Mr. Churchill that the United States 
Government would make a parallel warning I took it for granted that 
Mr. Churchill must have made that statement to him. 

Senator Ferguson. The same promise to the President? 

Mr. Welles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank you. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Secretary, in connection with keeping the 
fleet at Hawaii, I think the record is clear that the fleet went out to 
maneuver in March or April and that on May 3, 1940, a report was- 
issued by Mr. Knox’ office to the effect that Admiral Richaroson had 
requested that the fleet remain in Hawaii and that the request is 
approved. 

Do you recall any conversations in the State Department at or 
about that time concerning that decision to keep the fleet at Hawaii 
and what considerations entered into it? 

Mr. Welles. My recollection is, Senator Brewster, that conversa- 
tions did take place between the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of State and the President in regard 
to the fleet at Hawaii. I did not myself take part in any conversa- 
tions concerning that question, so far as I remember, except in the 
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lonversation which I had with Admiral Richardson, to which I have 
Jready referred. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

[I4i7] The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the committee thanks you 
for your presence and for the patience with which you have responded 
;o questions, which have, I am sure, helped to clarify the situation so 
'ar as it came within your knowledge. 

Mr. Welles. Mr. Chairman, may I to you and through you to the 
nembers of the committee express my very, real gratitude for the con- 
lideration shown me by the committee. 

The Chairman. That is all now. Does counsel have any sugges- 
;ions to make now ? 

Mr. Gesell. We are ready to keep right on plowing just so long as 
he committee wants to go ahead. 

There is one other matter. 

The Chairman. The Chair understood that earlier in the day it 
vas suggested that Mr. Grew had engagements on Monday and Tues- 
lay, I am informed, that might interfere with his appearance. Is 
hat correct? 

Mr. Gesell. That has been changed. 

Mr. Mitchell. He has decided to forego them in the interests of 
h& committee. 

The Chairman. The committee appreciates that, Mr. Grew, and 
he plan now is that Secretary Hull will resume at 10 o’clock on 
Monday morning. 

[J44^] Mr. Gesell. And then, following him, Mr. Grew will 
ake the stand. 

The Chairman. Well, with that understanding then, we will 

Mr. Gesell. I have one small matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Reference was made in exhibit 18 to a memorandum of a conver- 
ation between Dr. Hombeck and Sir Ronald Campbell, dated Novem- 
)er 28, 1941, in which Sir Ronald Campbell refers to the fact that the 
Sritish Army authorities have received a message from our Army 
mthorities stating that, inasmuch as the United States- Japanese nego- 
iations have broken down, and so forth. 

That reference, we believe, will appear — and I want to point this 
)ut to the committee now for purposes of clarity — is based upon the 
nessage of November 27, 1941, sent by the Navy, Chief of Naval Oper- 
itions, to the commanders in the Pacific and to London for informa- 
ion, the so-called war warning message which the committee has 
xmies of, the text of that indicating that the London naval authorities 
)i our Government are to inform the British of the war warning 
nessage sent. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could coimsel tell us if we have 
I copy of the message to London? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes ; that is before all of the members of the committee 
n the Navy folder and commimications under date of November 27, 
,941. 

\lWf\ Senator Ferguson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock on Mon- 
lay morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 : 17 p. m., November 24, 1945, an adjournment was 
aken until 10 a. m. Monday, November 26, 1945.) 
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1EDNI»L7, NOViraXCEB 26. T945 

Congress op the United States, 
JointCommittee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
G^ell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

\lli5r\ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Hull, are you ready to resume ? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. * 

TESTIHOirr OF CORDELL HULL, FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 

(Resumed) 

The Chairman. Coun.sel were still examining Secretary Hull when 
his testimony was recessed the other day. 

The Chair would like to state, in view of the request originally made 
that we not examine Secretary Hull more than 45 minutes at a time, 
that I hope the committee will keep that in mind notwithstanding that 
that tipe was extended the other day at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary himself. 

Mr. Hull. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would like to 
undertake to run for an hour and to come here just as often and just 
as long as any, member of the committee may desire. I may not be 
able to come both in the afternoon and the forenoon. I will do the 
best I can about that. 

The Chairman. We appreciate your generosity in regard to time. 

Mr. Hull. It is my throat that gives me this trouble about tes- 
tifying. 

The Chairman- Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Gesei.l. Mr. Hull, I inquired of you when you were 
last here as to what the Department of State’s position was with resjiect 
to the basing of the fleet at Pearl Harbor and I do not believe you had an 
opportunity to complete your answer on that subject. We are anxious 
to know what position the Department of State took on that subject. 

Mr. Hull. We unhesitatingly felt that it would be to a more or less 
extent useful, especially after the N"vv was based at Pearl Harbor, 
that it remain there during the-crit^ertl state of relations between us 
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and certain other countries, including Japan especially, on the policy 
that I stated the other day to the effect that we were dealing with 
one of the worst international desperadoes within the memory of man 
and that he was at large and on the rampage, dangerous, treacherous, 
(Undependable in every way. 

We felt at the State Department — I think we all felt that way — 
that it would be a little more wholesome in our many matters of dis- 
•cussion and our many relations with that Japanese area for our Navy 
to be standing there and I think from all of the tangible and intangible 
reactions I had we were thoroughly justified in that view. 

Mr. Geseix. Did Admiral Richardson in discussing this matter 
•with you state anything to you which to your, mind indicated that the 
fleet was insecure or unsafe at Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Hull. My memory could be at fault but I do not think at any 
(time that any person suggested the idea that the Fleet 

-could not protect itself, that it would have to be moved somewhere 
where it could protect itself. I do not think anyone suggested that 
view. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, turning to another subject. We have in evidence 
here Exhibit 19, a draft of a proposed message to the Congress which 
you transmitted to President Roosevelt under date of November 29. 

I would like to ask if you would tell the committee what the facts 
and circumstances were which led to the decision not to deliver that 
anessage to the Congress prior to December 7 ? 

Mr. Hull. In brief the Japanese were completely in charge of the 
'war lords, as they were called, headed by Tojo. In this country the 
President and I, with other supporters in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, had a few weeks before dealt with the matter of the extension 
•of the Conscription Act. 

We found that public opinion in the country was split wide open 
•on the question of nationalism, as some people call it, and a broader 
international viewpoint. I think the best that Congress could do, 
Iield down and held back as it was by public opinion, was to enact this 
law reenacted by one vote and to do that they had to continue as one 
•of its provisions a prohibition against service by American soldiers 
beyond {1^5 f\ this hemisphere and beyond our territories. 

1 felt, and I did not have much doubt about it from my knowledge of 
the situation here and in Japan that to send a message to Congress 
stating that we were just in the act of getting into a fi^t with Japan, 
•she assuming completely the offensive, that we were threatened with 
•danger there that was very imminent. 

flowing as we did that Japan was liable to break out on any day, 
it was apparent that we could do but little more by exploiting this 
situation at that time than to play into the hands of the Japanese 
Boilitary. 

Mr. uesell. In other words, you felt that this message if sent out 
might be seized upon in Japan and used as a provocation towards some 
Action on their part? 

Mr. Hull. I got the impression that they did that precise thing 
when we passed the Conscription Act a year before. They saw our 
wide division here of opinion ; we had just seen on any matter per- 
taining to foreign affairs we were extremely nationalistic in our ideas 
here to the extent of an immense portion of the public and of officials 
wherever one went. They were all equally patriotic and possessed 
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of equally high purposes but (hat was an honest difference of view and 
that was the situation. 

We would have gotten nowhere with any kind of affirma 
tive legislation, in the first place, and we would have had no time to 
have gotten anywhere in the second place. 

Mr. Gesell. NoWj about this time, and indeed earlier, our records 
here in evidence indicate that messages to the Emperor of Japan were 
under consideration. We have drafts as early as October 17, 1941, 
and, as Con^essman Keefe pointed out the other day, somewhere there 
is an indication that there were even earlier drafts. 

Now, I wanted to ask if you could tell us a bit about the discussions 
between you and President Roosevelt concerning the advisability of 
sending a message to the Emperor and why, specifically why, a mes- 
sage was not sent sooner than it was. 

Mr. Hull. Specifically, it was not sent for this primary reason, that 
the military element in Japan was in supreme, arbitrary control of the 
Government at this time and the little Emperor, so far as we could 
ascertain, was going along with them and under their domination. ' 

We felt that, in the first place, this whole militaiy situation was- 
being ruled with an iron rod by the military group, not by the Emperor, 
that he was going along with them and we remembered that some time 
along there they were so powerful, the military group, that they 
touched the Emperor on the shoulder and said, “You sign up in blank a 
declaration [7456] of war.” With what we knew was the fact, 
that the military group had him in control to all intents and purposes 
it was, we felt satisfied, that if they saw the President going over their 
heads to the little Emperor, as he was at that time, it would only react 
against the whole situation and tlie military group would merely 
tighten up — ^by reason of our action tighten up — ^their military situa- 
tion, all the while keeping the Emperor under their domination. That 
whs the main reason. 

We analyzed every phase and every available detail of conditions 
both in Japan and in this country in our efforts not to overlook any 
fact or factor that might shed any light on what would be the correct 
decision in the matter. ■ 

[7457] Mr. Gesell. Now, if the committee please, we have no 
further questions from Mr. Hull. He is available for questioning 
by the committee/ 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I gather from your statement which 
was read last week that during these days prior to the transmission of 
your message of October 26 you had also considered the question of the 
modus vivendi, and of course that meant a sort of temporary patching 
up methdd by which you would keep the negotiations alive for a short 
period of 3 months, as I gather, with the possibility of its extension, 
if it was entered into, and you decided against that because, among 
other reasons, it would have been regarded by China as an appease- 
ment movement, and by most of the nations with which we were con- 
ferring and with which we were concerned about that Far Eastern 
situation, and therefore it was not wise to sign that. 

Is that practically the situation? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. The fact was that Japan had come in with what 
seemed to be the most extreme demands and proposals that she had 
made during the 6 or 7 months of conversations with us. That was on 
the 20th. We could not, under oiir view, say “No” and stop right 
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there ; although Japan, as I have said here, Japan, after 6 o 
of intimate conversations with us, knew what our attitud 
that we could not think of accepting her proposal, not evei 
could we think of doing so, and, on the other hand, she 
far we would go. 

When we look back there and see that for 6 or 7 montl 
at the closest possible grips with this American- Japanese s: 
our conversations — I think I must have had 35 or 40 cor 
in my Department with the Japanese, all in the most ear 
to find some approach that would solve this threatened anc 
ing situation without it getting out of hand — so we kne 
months — and if we did not we ought to have been taken oi 
loried — we knew by some very remote possibility, some I 
bility, we knew where each otlier stood. But our policy ^ 
say ‘‘No” to the Japanese ultimatum of November 20. 1 
to remain silent even, it was to grab at every straw in si 
effort to keep up the conversations and to give time to < 
ahd navies here, and among our future Allies, to make furt 
ration, and also to show our continuing interest in peace. 

So this modus vivendi was given every possible considei 
attention. On November, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 we made a 
effort to get something worked out that might stay the hi 
Japanese armies and navies for a few days, or a few wee 
rate, by some possibility. I am sure [74^^] I 'vj 
everry possible effort to get some delay. 

I am sorry I have to depart to some rather pointed remai 
to the Chinese and to the British and the others because < 
appointment at their course and attitude with respect to tl 
but with all of my efforts, and those who were cooperating, 
clear by the end of the 25th or the 26th that this was nc 
The Chinese, as I said some days ago, the Chinese made 
attack on the situation. Secretary Stimson agreed with 
us that he was satisfied the Japanese would not accept it, b 
be tried as another grabbing-at-a-straw proposition. 

Then you notice this last release of a dispatch from Mr. 
to the President where he went the whole distance in expi 
fear of a collapse generally of the Chinese situation. 

Now, this modus vivendi was tied in with our basic 
We were to go right along discussing our plan, not the Japj 
which negatived their whole proposition of force and co] 
were to go right along with them while we gave them what 
said, was iust a little chicken feed compared to the vast an 
they had demanded in their ultimatum of November 20 and 
knew they would need if they were going forward with t 
of conquest, as they evidently were. 

[74^0] So we had every reason to feel, under evei 
chances, the chances were overwhelming, not quite unanimon 
overwhelming that they would not accept it, but this won 
their attitude and let the public here and elsewhere see thf 
offering something in the way of an inducement, even thoi 
a day-to-day concern, such as the consignment of oil, $600,00 
money, which was nominal compared to what they had be 
before oil was cut off. 
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Now, it was in those circumstances, as I say, that I upbraided the 
other future Allied Governments for not taking more interest in this 
thing. 

As I strove, with my associates, to get this thing over, the opposi- 
tion, the difficulties, and virtually impossibilities from our standpoint 
got worse, so there was no other recourse except that that be laid 
aside. 

The Chairman. Then you stated in your original written state- 
ment the other' day, and you state- now, that you regarded, and the 
State Department regarded, their note of the 20th of November as 
an ultimatum and your note of the 26th, which is described as the 
ten-point note, was a reply to that ultimatum ? 

Mr. Hulu Yes, that was the third alternative we had, 
either to refuse to accept the ultimatum; which was confirmed by their 
interceptions, as I recall, plus further interceptions directing the Am- 
bassador to discontinue conversations, first on the 25th and, later, on 
the 29th I believe it was, and so we took the third alternative, which 
was to keep alive the negotiations. The fact that they had put up 
an ultimatum to us did not prevent us from offering a proposal for 
them to consider, if by ai^ speculative possibility they should decide 
to consider, at anytime. That was the first proposition. The second, 
in Japan tney had lashed the public to the highest possible war pitch. 
They had iraored our set of policies and principles that we had talked 
about to them. They had put forth one or two’ false issues that 
they were being choked by the British in the Far East, by tiie Dutch 
and by ourselves, and they were being denied the creation of what they 
called the coprosperity sphere. That was a spurious and false dis- 
guise of what they were really after in the Pacific area. In this 
country we were divided, unfortunately, among ourselves, with the 
result that our statement of principles had been confused in the pub- 
lic mind. They had almost been lost track of, and there was serious 
need to bring them back together, bring them up to date, especially 
as the Japanese were in the act of moving in the stage of events — they 
were going out. 

Furthermore, the ten-.point note contained at least five 
jx)ints that the' Japanese would have found to their benefit had they 
accepted them. There has been more misinformation and more ig- 
norant misrepresentatkm — unintentionally, no doubt — of really what 
we wei-e faced with there, the many angles, many faetcHS, imd what the 
significance of this last proposal was. The Japanese knew any hour 
what they could get out of us after 6 months of conversation. It did 
not take a soothsayer or some fortuneteller to make that clear to some- 
body who did not seem to know anything about it, but the fact was that 
there was nothing in there that any peaceful nation pursuing a peace- 
ful course would not have been delighted to accept. It was a broad, 
constructive, progressive, up-to-date proposal for the most desirable 
and mutually profitable relations between nations. The only trouble 
with this was that the Japanese were bent — ^if I did not see ladies 
present, I would say were hell-bent — on carrying forward their mili- 
tary policy. They could not any more have abandoned that military 

S olicy at that stage, when they had their guns drawn, when their 
eets were afloat, as we know since, for Pearl Harbor waters, when 
the conversations had been abandoned — there is nothing more clear 
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that they would hunt excuses about the so-called ten-point n 
whole truth is that whenever we have peaceful nations pursu: 
ful policies in their relations to each other, they will 
[H63'\ and would have welcomed, this formula that we i 

Furthermore, as I say, the Japanese could, at anytime, 1 
“Let us see if we cannot narrow this somewhat. We w 
whether we cannot consider it further.” They knew exactl 
could resume the conversationsj leaving off a few of these t 
extremely essential but retaining those that were absolut 
They knew they could get back at anytime to the same bas 
versations, if mere was any difference in fact after we h 
our 6 months of discussions. 

The Chairman. Just one other question, and that is with 
to the Fleet. You are famiHar with the evidence, I pres 
the Fleet had been sent out to Hawaiian waters in the 
1940. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

The Chairman. Did you discuss that matter with the I 

[1.^4] Mr. Hull. I don’t imdertake to recall everyt 
was said. I just know that I was favorably disposed towi 
self, and the President naturally was. He was accustomed 
an oral question now and then about what I thought of the p: 
cal effect of sending the Fleet, for instance, to Pearl Harbor, 
consideration that might occur to him— orally. But we ha 
ord anywhere, so far as I can find in the State Departmei 
suWect. 

The Chairman. Admiral Richardson testified that on t 
October, 1940, he discussed the matter with the President 
there was a disagreement between them. That is, the 
wanted to get the Navy back to the Pacific coast. The Pre! 
that it ought to remain out in Hawaiian paters. Admiral 
son says the President stated to him on that day in that coi 
that he felt that the Navy’s presence there, the Fleet’s pre 
a deterren against Japan and that he knew it had been t 
time. Were you in a position to concur in that position of 
dent at that time? 

Mr. Hull. That was my judgment. I think we overloo 
the broader aspects of this situation. Japan, even befon 
partite Pact in September 1940 was working along under th 
Anticommitern Pact with Germany, wooing along in 1 
of relations with Germany, and we did not know, dealing w 
unreliable and treacherous persons as we were, we did not t 
express relations might then exist between {Xi6S\ t 
Germany. Any evidence that we were preserving a fairly f 
would find an echo even in Berlin at that time. 

It was a world situation, that was knit together incres 
every imaginable agreement between these international d( 
who were waging world conquest and nothing else. 

The Chairman. Now, in view of the fact that the actual 
curred in December 1941, which was 1 month after the co; 
related by Admiral Richardson, would you be in position 
any opinion as to whether during that period the presei 
fleet in Hawaiian waters continued to exert any deterrent 
over Japan? 
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Mr. Httll. Well, as I said, there were a vast number of facts and 
circumstances accumulating with respect to the Japanese mind on this 
subject. They were not available to us, except to a very limited and 
occasional extent. I got the impression somewhat back there that 
the Japs wanted not only to tell us where to keep our fleet in the 
Pacific to move it out into the Atlantic, keep it over there. I may 
have been wrong in that impression, but I think it is worth checking on 
if you are interested in running down every minute phase of this 
matter. 

Now, someone suggested that the Government was trying to bluff 
the Japanese. The whole truth is that we were in our own waters, in 
our territory, on our own side of the Pacific, and that we were pursu- 
ing a perfectly peaceful and defensible course. In all our talks with 
the Japanese and all of our representations, we were 

pleading with them for peaceful relations and their continuance. If 
we happened to have a double-barreled shotgun sitting back in the cor- 
ner somewhere in the house when we are talking to a desperado, it does 
no harm, to say the least. I always feel a little better and I think he 
would feel a little worse if he could see the outlines of that gun back 
there. It is a psychological thing that nobody can escape. 

The Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire briefly. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to invite attention to ^ few points made in 
your written statement presented to the commitee, and as a conveni- 
ence to you, I will quote tne points that I want to ask you about. 

On page 9, you include this statement : 

Througbont this period the United States increasingly followed a policy of 
extending all feasible assistance and encouragement to China. 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. It had been the historic policy of the United 
States for a long time to favor a policy of a strong China, had it not? 

[^46*7] Mr. Hull. That raises a bunch of questions. 

Back during the period of our difficulties extending through the SO’s 
and on up to Pearl Harbor in dealing with Japan and Germany, I 
recall only too vividly our terrific distress when some American citizen 
would get shot or their women and children outrageously injured, or 
their property seized or their merchant shipping, like Panay, reck- 
lessly bombed and shot. When we protested to Japan, there were a 
few in our own country who would cry out and demand that we get out 
of there. “What are you doing over there on that side of the world, 
trying to start a war?’' I think one of them lectured all over the coun- 
try and his slogan was “Get the hell out of China ; come back home 
where you belong; mind your own business anJ keep out of trouble.” 

That sounded to all of us people who were reared in a primitive 
section of this country very possible at first blush, but there were some 
points of opposition to that possible theory. 

In the first place, we were under solemn obligation in writing in 
the Nine-Power Treaty to cooperate to preserve the integrity of Chi- 
nese territory and the sovereignty of China and the equality of in- 
gress and egress to all nations alike in trading, in commerce, finance. 

In the second place, we had always been the friend of China, and 
there were four hundred-odd million of people to deal with in the 
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future, and we felt that we could not act in a course of bad faith and in 
almost a cowardly way in the light of our [H68^ obligations. 

In the third place, Japan and we were under solemn obligation under 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

In the fourth place, we, ourselves, stood for a policy of international 
cooperation for the peaceful settlement of any controversies that 
might come up between nations in the future. 

In the fifth place, we had discovered and proclaimed it. as early as 
1936 in this hemiaphere that a war pf a course of aggression in one 
country was a matter of concem to all the countries of the world. 

On top of that we had discovered by this time'that Germany and 
Japan were linked together, operating together as any two highway- 
men operate and as closely as any two could operate. We found this 
Inovement for each one to conquer his respective half of the world 
and to enslave the people ^ust as they did enslave them later in both 
Europe and in parts of Asia. 

That whole thing was devalued, all those considerations were de- 
veloped, right in front of us. We couldn’t have retired and have come 
away. I would hate to look you gentlemen in the face and describe 
what I think would be our conditien today had we done that. 

The Vice Chairman. You think undoubtedly that subsequent 
events have clearly demonstrated that the policy we had with China 
was sound? 

[H69^ Mr. Hull. It was sound and it has been testified to by 
the leading Japanese statesmen in power in loud, vociferous speeches 
which they made, not only from year to year but from month to month 
and from week to week. So, we didn’t have to go outside of that range 
of testimony to convince ourselves about their plans and purposes. 

The Vice Chairman. Then, Mr. Secretary, on page 33 or your writ- 
ten statement there appear two brief paragraphs that I would like to 
read: 

There was never any question of this counti'y’s forcing Japan to fight. Tlie 
question was whether this country was ready to sacrifice its principles. 

To have accepted the Japanese proposal of November 20 was clearly unthink- 
able. It would have made the Unit^ States an ally of ^pnn in Japan’s pro- 
gram of conquest ami aggression and of collaboration ^yrith Hitler. It would 
have meant yielding to the Japanese demand that the United States abandon its 
principles and policies. It would have meant abject surrender of our pwsition 
under Intimidation. 

Mr. Hull. At that time — it is well to keep in mind a little of the 
background. At that time we could not tell just what would be the 
outcome of the German invasion of Russia. It was extremely critical. 
We did not know whether Japan intended [H70^ to carry her 
reported desire to invade Russia in Siberia. The whole situation 
seemed to be very critical and very doubtful, and it. was in those cir- 
cumstances that Japan came back to us with her final offer and that, 
as I have said, was probably more extreme — substantially more ex- 
treme — ^than any she had made. 

In the first place, she did not agree to abandon her policy of mili- 
tary conquest and aggression except in certain local areas and foe 90 
days. 

In the second place, I think I must have observed dozens of times 
the Japanese close military alliance with Germany aimed at the 
United States primarily and paramountly. 
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[i^7i] If a person could flinch before one could fret through 
speaking to'him, the Japanese Ambassador would flinch before I could 
conclude my question about the Japanese hanging on to the Germans 
by this hard and fast pact aimed at the United States. They never 
came within sight of any acceptance of a proposal that they get out of 
that close military partnership with Hitler who, it seems now, was 
ordering not only the Jews but all the Poles, men, women, and children,, 
killed. 

This bunch of Japanese in eatwme control, knowing what kind of 
a savage they were in partnei’ship with, and Tojo and the others being 
savages themselves when they were at war or getting into war, they 
hung on to. the Gei-mans with this pact. They wouldn’t talk about 
either stopping their military policy, their aggression policy, nor 
would they talk about getting out of this pact, but asked us to go into 
what they would call an honest and honorable agreement with them, 
while all the fruits of that agreement would go to Hitler as well as to 
themselves. 

To the extent that it was possible, they wanted us to furnish them 
all the oil that they would need to fight us as well as others. They 
were on their way then to an attack and they said you must give us 
all the oil we need now or we might have trouble in attacking — and 
for somfr-reason we declined to do it. There were a nqiuber of im- 
possible things like that in that ultimatum of Novem- 

oer 20. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you did regard the Japanese proposal 
of November 20 as nothing but an ultimatum ? 

Mr. Hull. Well, they said So both in writing and orally, and we 
could only regard it as that from its very nature. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, was your reply of November 26 in any 
sense an ultimatum? 

Mr. Hull. Well, the truth is we were most anxious, as we have said 
here at different times, to go forward with the conversations, and we 
had every motive to desire to go forward with them, and we offered 
this, as I say, as an ordinary, normal plan for international relations, 
on these lines, and I think everybody in the State Department, the 
President and othere, were in agreement; and, as I say, the Japanese 
would have found a way at once, all they had to do was to announce 
that they were through with conquest and aggression and automati- 
cally they would have become the beneficiaries of these pToposals. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you receive any information that the 
Japanese regarded your message of November 26 as an ultimatum? 

Mr. Hull. Not until sometime afterward. They then had their 
fleet on its way, as I say, to Hawaiian waters. They themselves had 
ordered the discontinuance of conversations. We were satisfied, of 
course, that they would attack at any [147J] time. We didn’t 
know what time. They had that solely within their own power. But 
it wasn’t until they proceeded to manufacture a falsehood in order to 
dodge the effect of their own ultimatum, the old fraudulent cry, “Stop 
thief,” they thought if they could pretend to their own people, they 
knew that that wouldn’t travel far in this country, except at the hands 
of people who might be a little prejudiced or a little extreme in their 
views, but they felt that they could put over the idea in their own 
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country just as Hitler put over one falsehood after another to shield 
and disguise his own plans and his own course to his armies of in- 
vasion. 

The Japanese alibi was taken up and adopted by a few people in 
other parts of the world but not to any very great extent. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I have a few other questions 
but I observe that the Secretary has been before us about an hour. 
So I suggest we might suspend at this point with his testimony. 

The Chahiman. We will excuse you now, Mr. Hull, for the time 
being, and you may consult counsel as to when you will return. If 
you wish to come tomorrow morning it will be entirely agreeable to 
the committee. 

Mr. Hull. I apologize to the committee. My throat is not quite 
as strong as it should be. It is improving so long [ 147 ^^ as I 
^ive it a chance to improve. I donx want to give it a set-back. That 
is why I am taking these precautions that I am. 

The Chairman. The committee thoroughly understands that, Mr. 
Hull, and you do not need to apologize. You may be excused now 
until you return. 

Mr. Hull. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Grew. 

TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH CLARE GREW, FORMER AMBASSADOR TO 

JAFAN " 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Grew, will you state your full name for the record, 
please. 

Mr. Grew. Joseph Grew. 

Mr. Gesell. During what period of time were your our Ambassador 
to Japan? 

Mr. Grew. I arrived in Japan on June 6, 1932; left on June 25, 
1942. 

Mr. Gesell, And you were there more or less continuously during 
that period, particularly during 1941, were you not? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, if the committee please, before proceeding with 
Mr. Grew I want to direct specific attention to exhibit 15 in evidence, 
a series of three dispatches from Mr. Grew to the Department of State 
dated January 27, November 3, [7-^75] and November 17, 1941, 

respectively. I would like to read portions of these into the record. 

The dispatch of J anuary 27, 1941, states : 

My Peruvian colleague told a member of my staff that he had heard from 
many sources including a Japanese source that the Japanese military forces 
planned, In the event of trouble with the United States, to attempt a surprise 
mass attack on Pearl Harbor using all of their various facilities. He added 
that although the project seemed fantastic, the fact that he had heard it from 
many sources prompted him to pass on the information. 

The second, the dispatch of November 3, is a lengthy one, and I 
simply want to call attention to the very last portion thereof, which 
reads as follows : 

It would be similarly shortsighted to base our policy on the belief that 
these preparations are merely in the nature of saber rattling the exclusive pur- 
pose of giving moral support to Japan’s high-pressure diplomacy. Japan’s 
resort to measures which might make war with the United States Inevitably 
may come with dramatic and dangerous suddenness. 

> See p. 2480 ; Infra, for anggeated correctlona in hla teatimony submitted by Mr. Grew. 
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The third dispatch, dated November 17, reads as follows: 

In emphasizing need for guarding against sudden military or naval actions 
by Japan in areas not at present involved in the China conflict, I 

am taking into account as a probability that the Japanese would exploit all avail- 
able tactical advantages, including those of initiative and surprise. It is im- 
portant, however, that our Government not place upon us, including the military 
and naval attaches, major responsibility for giving prior warning. The con- 
trol in Japan over military information, both primary and secondary is ex- 
tremely effective, and we have no expectation that any advance Information 
would be obtained either through the press or from personal contacts with 
Japanese: the few Americans left in Japan are mostly concentrated in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and Kobe, and are in no position to observe military movements 
and the absence of American and other foreign vessels in adjacent waters al- 
most assures to the Japanese the ability to dispatch troop transports in various 
dinK!tions without foreign observation. Recent reports from our Consuls at 
Talhoku and at Harbin point to Japanese troop concentrations in both Taiwan 
and Manchuria, and all other available indications are that since the general 
mobilization of J'uly last, troop dispositions have been made to enable new 
operations to be carried out on the shortest possible notice in 

either Siberia or the southwest Pacific or in both. 

^e fully realize that possibly our most important duty at this time is to 
watch for premonitory indications of military or naval operations which might 
be forfhcomlng against such areas, and we are taking every precaution to guard 
against surprise. However, our field of military and naval observation is 
almost literally restricted to what can be seen with our own eyes, which is 
negligible. We would, therefore, advise that our Government, from abundance 
of caution, discount as far as possible the likelihood of our being able to give 
substantial warning. 

Now, with those dispatches in mind, Mr. Grew, I want to ask you 
whether, with the exception of tlie dispatch of January 27 which I 
have read referring to the possibility of a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor, you had any information of any nature which indicated the 
possibility of the Japanese attacking Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I had no specific information or information of 
any character. 

Mr. Gesell. I notice in your book, which I am sure will be referred 
to from time to time here, your note of that day, for January 27, 1941, 
in which you say : * 

[14781 There is a lot of talk around town to the effect that the Japanese in 
case of a break with the United States are planning to go all out in a surprise 
inflga attadc on Pearl Harbor. Of course, I informed our Government. 

Your reference to lot of talk around town” suggests that at that 
time you had heard the same rumor from sources other than the 
Peruvian Ambassador; is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Could you indicate to what extent there was talk 
around town at that time? 

Mr. Grew. I wouldn’t say that talk was widespread, but it came 
from various sources. I could not now recollect trom what sources, 
because they were not important, but this telegram which I sent on 
January 27 was based practically entirely on the report which had 
been brought to me by my Peruvian colleague. 

Mr. Geseli.. Did tnat talk persist of a general rumor category or 
did it prevail only at or about the time of your dispatch? 

Mr. Grew. I would say only about the time of my dispatch. 

Mr. Gesell. You don^t remember any talk about town subsequent 
to that time concerning a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; I do not. 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 12 
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[74^^] Mr. Gesei.l. Was there any talk or gossip or discussion 
of the possibility of an attack against the United States at any other 
point other than Pearl Harbor during this period from Januai’y on? 

Mr. Grew. Well, do you refer to talk by Japanese, from Japanese 
sources ? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I think my question was intended to be as broad 
as possible, but let’s take the Japanese sources first. 

Mr. Grew. Welh we were very largely during that last year cut 
off from our Japanese contacts. The Japanese di(l not dare to be seen 
with us and did not dare come to the American Embassy, and most 
of my contacts had just slipped away, so it was very difficult to keep 
in touch with what people were thinking. You see, tlie secret police 
were constantly watching every Japanese who had contact witn any 
foreigner, and in many cases I am quite sure Japanese — in fact, I 
know — were arrested and kept in prison for some time as a result of 
having seen too much of foreigners. So it was very difficult to pick 
up what the people were thinking at that time apart from what was 
published in the press. 

[USOl Mr. Gesell. I suppose you received rumors second-hand, 
so to speak, through your other diplomatic colleagues who themselves 
may have been in touch with JapanevSe ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, of course I received reports of what was going on 
from diplomatic colleagues constantly during all that year. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you get from any of your diplomatic colleagues 
any information indicating that Japan was to attack the United States 
at any point subsequent to January 27, which was of a specific military' 
nature? 

Mr. Grew. I couldn’t put my finger on any one conversation which 
would confiiTn that, but all the evidence which we accumulated during 
those years intensified as time went on, made it abundantly clear that 
they were likely to attack. 

Mr. Gesell. And, of course, my questions have had to do more 
with specific military objectives rather than the broad question of 
likelihood #f an attack. 

Now we have had here, Mr. Grew, the statement from a Navy 
officer concerning the Japanese plans for an attack, based upon cap- 
tured documents and prisoner interviews, and I want to ask you two 
or three questions based on that. 

The reports indicate that the Japanese task force left from Etorofu 
Jima sometime around the 26th of November, Jap time. 

Did you have any information which indicated in any way that 
there was a Japanese task force at that Island at about that time? 

[7^57] Mr. Grew. None whatever. 

Mr. Gesetx. The report also indicates that in August 1941 Admiral 
Yamamota ordered the fleet commanders and key staff members to 
Tokyo for war games preliminary to the final formulation of operation 
plans for a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor and that war conferences 
were thereafter continuously held at the Naval War College in Tokyo 
from the 2d of September to the 13th of September. 

Did you have any information concerning those war plans or those 
conferences that were being held which indicated in any Way the 
|)ossibility of a Pearl Harbor attack or an attack on the UnUed States 
anywhere else? 
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Mr. Grew. Those conferences were generally of a routine nature. 
They took place from time to time. We knew, of course, that they 
were going on, but what they were talking about we did not know. 

I may say here that we in our Embassy m Tokyo did not have access 
to any of the secret documents or intercepted telegrams. We didn’t 
even know that they existed. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to ask you about that in a moment, but now 
let me ask you this. 

This report that I have been discussing indicates that on December 
1 the cabinet council met and approved the commencement of hostili- 
ties against the United States. 

Were you aware that there was a cabinet meeting in 
December, around December 1 or 2 ? 

Mr. Grew. I recollect we were informed at that time of such a 
meeting. 

Mr. Gesell. Was any announcement made or any information made 
available to you in any way indicating that one of the matters con- 
sidered at the cabinet meeting was the commencement of ho;;tilities 
against the United States by an attack at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. That was all guess work. 

Mr. Geseix. Did you guess that tliat had been considered at that 
time ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GsasELL. Did you report that you had so guessed, to the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I think that my reports were complete in them- 
selves. I think that the warnings that I had issued covered the field. 
I very likely did report that meeting but I cannot tell you without 
consulting our files. 

Mr. Gesell. You don’t recall, do you, any specific report that you 
made at that time to the effect that you thought the cabinet was con- 
sidering an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect any specific report to that effect. I 
would have to consult the records on that. 

[H83^ Mr. Gesell. I think we have your dispatch concerning 
the cabinet meeting. I will bring it forward in a moment. 

Now, I would like to ask you a general question. 

First I have this dispatch, your dispatch of December 1 to the De- 
partment of State, and with reference to the cabinet meeting the in- 
formation that you appear to have given at that time was to this 
eflfect : 

Tonight’s newspapers report that the Cabinet at its meeting today, while 
realizing the diflBculty of adjusting the respective positions of the two countries, 
nevertheless determined to continue the Washington conversations. 

[J48i] Mr. Geseix. Does that refresh your recollection that you 
did not at that time have any information that you reported indicaung 
that one of the matters discussed was the possibility of a Pearl Harbor 
attack ? 

Mr. Grew. I doubt if I reported that precise point at that time. 

JMr. Gesell. Now I would like to ask you a general question by 
wi^ of leading.up to several othei*s. 

Durihg this period what was your general information as to the 
state of the Japanese preparations and readiness for war, the strength 
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of their military and their general mobilization activities j 
ported them to tiie Department of State? 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask what period that is? May I ask wl 
is embraced in your question. Counsel ? 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to have him cover in a genera 

K riod there, perhaps, progressively to show what steps he 1 
ing taken. 

Mr. Keefe. Tlie whole 10 years ? 

Mr. Grew'. Mr. Chairman, if I may read a few passages 
written at that time as contemporary comments I think 
would be the best way to answer this question. May I do 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Shortly after my arrival in Jap 
spring of 1932 I wrote a series of letters to Mr. Stirason whc 
Secretary of State, after sizing up the situation as we saw it 
at that time. 

On August 13th, in a letter to Mr. Stimson, I s^id I was surj 
Senator Brewster. Would you give the year in each c; 
record will be clear? 

Mr. Gesell. The year, Mr. Grew. 

Senator Brewster. The year. 

Mr. Grew. 1932, Senator. I told Mr. Stimson how the 
were working up an antiforeign and an anti-American psy( 
the country, as a matter of fact against all countries but 
against the United States, and I saiato Mr. Stimson [reading 

This situation reminds me strongly of the efforts of the German Gov 
calumniating foreign nations, to build up a public war psychology i 
effort being repeated whenever some new venture, such as the inei 
submarine warfare, was about to be launched. Here in Japan th< 
building up of public animosity against foreign nations in general and 
States in particular has doubtless a similar purpose — to strengthen 
the military [HSS] in its Manchurian venture in the face of 1 
especially American opposition. 

I believe that on the part of the Japanese it is a sign of weak] 
strength. ♦ * ♦ 

Such a national temper is always dangerous. The German milita 
supported by a carefully nurtured public war psychology, took the bit 
and overrode all restraining influences in 1914. The Japanese milltf 
is not dissimilar. It has been built for war, feels prepared for war, 
welcome war. It has never yet been beaten and possesses unliraite 
dence. I am not an alarmist but I believe that we should have bur ( 
all possible future contingencies. The facts of history would render it 
close them. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may we have the page in the 
the witness is reading from ? 

Mr. Grew. The page of that in my book is page 64. 

Then 2 years later I have some pages from a long report I 
Secretary of State which I think are probably pertinent to 
[reading] : 

Behind our day-to-day diplomacy lies a factor of prime importance- 

The Chairman. May I ask what is the date of that? 
[H87’\ Mr. Grew. The date of this, sir? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Grew. December 27, 1934, page 145 in my book. This dispatch 
is on record in the Department of State. [Reading :] 

Behind our day-to-day diplomacy lies a factor of prime importance, namely 
national support, demonstrated and reinforced by national preparedness. I 
believe that a fundamental element of that preparedness should be the mainte- 
nance of the present naval ratios in principle and the eventual achievement and 
maintenance of those ratios, so far as they apply to Japan, in fact With such a 
background, and only with such a background, can we pursue our diplomacy with 
any confidence that our representations will be listened to or that tliey will lead to 
favorable results. General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Array, was recently reported in the press as saying : “Armies and navies, in 
being efficient, give weight to the peaceful words of statesmen, but a feverish effort 
to create them when once a crisis is imminent simply provokes attack.’* We need 
thorough preparedness not in the Interests of war but of peace. 

It is difficult for those who do not live in Japan to appraise the 

present temi)er of the country. An American Senator is reported to have recom- 
mended recently that we should accord parity to Japan in order to avoid future 
war. Wherever the Senator’s views may be concerning the general policy that we 
should follow in the Far East, he probably does not realize wdmt harm that 
sort of public statement does in strengthening the Japanese stand and in rein- 
forcing the aggressive ambitions of the expansionists. The Japanese press of 
course picks out such statements by prominent Americans and publishes them 
far and wide, thus contirming the general belief in Japan that the pacifist 
element in the United States is preponderantly strong and in the last analysis 
will control the policy and action of our Government. Under such circumstances 
there is a g^eral tendency to characterize our diplomatic representations as 
bluff and to believe that they can safely be disregarded without fear of imple- 
mentatiem. 

It would be helpful if those who share the Senator’s views could hear and 
read some of the things that are constantly being said and written in Japan, 
to the eft’ect that Japan’s destiny is to subjugate and rule the world (sic), 
and could realize the expansionist ambitions which lie not far from the surface 
In the minds of certain elements in the Army and Navy, the patri- 

otic societies, and the intense nationalists throughout the country. Their aim is 
to obtain trade control and eventually predominant political Influence in China, 
the Philippines, the Straits Settlement, Siam and the Dutch East Indies, the 
Maritime Provinces and Vladivostok, one step at a time, as in Korea and Man- 
churia, pausing intermittently to consolidate and then continuing as soon as 
the Intervening obstacles can be overcome by diplomacy or force. With such 
dreams of empire cherished by many, and with an army and navy capable of 
taking the bit in their own teeth and running away with it regardless of the 
restraining influence of the saner heads of the Government in Tokyo (a riii 
which .unquestionably exists and of which we have already had ample evidence 
in the Manchurian affair), we would be reprehensibly somnolent if we were 
to trust the security of treaty restraints or international comity to safeguard 
our own interests or, indeed, our own property. * * ♦ 

When Japanese speak of Japan’s being the “stabilizing factor” and the “guar- 
dian of i)eace” of East Asia, what they have in mind is a Pax Japonica with 
eventual complete commercial control, and, in the minds iHOO] of some, 
eventual complete political control of East Asia. ‘While Ambassador Salto may 
have been misquoted in a recent issue of the Philadelphia Bulletin as saying that 
Japan will be prepared to fight to maintain that conception of peace, nevertheless 
that is precisely what is in the minds of many Japanese today. There is a swash- 
buckling temper in the country, largely developed by military propaganda, 
which can lead Japan during the next few years, or in the next few generations, 
to any extremes unless the saner minds in the Government prove able to cope 
with it and to restrain the country from national suicide. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I wish that more Americans would come out here and live here and gradually 
come to sense the real potential risks and dangers of the situation instead of 
siieaking and writing academically on a subject which they know nothing what- 
ever about, thereby contributing ammunition to the Japanese military and 
extremists who are stronger than they have been for many a day. The idea 
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that a great body of liberal though lying Just beneath the surface since 1031 
would be sufficiently strong to emerge and assume control with a little foreign 
encouragement is thoroughly mistaken. The liberal thought is there, but it 
is inarticulate and largely impotent, and in all probability will remain so for 
some time to come. ♦ * * 

In view of all these considerations, I have little hesitation in reiterating and 
emphasizing the potential dangers of the situation and the prime importance of 
American national preparedness to meet it. As a nation we have taken the lead 
in international efforts toward the restriction and reduction of armaments. We 
have had hopes that the movement would be progressive, but the conditions of 
world affairs as they have developed during the past twelve years since the 
Washington Conference have not afforded fruitful ground for such progress. 
Unless we are prepared to subscribe to a Pax Japouica in the Far East, with all 
that this movement, as conceived and interpreted by Japan, is bound to entail, 
we should rapidly build up our Navy to treaty strength, and if and when the 
Washington Naval Treaty expires we should eontimie to maintain the present 
ratio with Japan regardless of cost, a peac(‘tiI:^o insurance both to cover and to 
reduce the risk of war. In the meantime every i»roper step should be taken to 
avoid or to offset the belligerent utterances of jingoes no less than the defeatist 
statements of pacifists in the United States, many of which find their way into 
the Japanese [H02] press, because the utterances of the former tend to 
inflame public sentiment against our country, while the statements of the latter 
convey an impression of American weakness, Irresolution, and bluff. 

Mr. Gesell. Would it be fair to say, Mr. Grew, that those views 
which you expressed in those early dispatches were repeated and 
strengthened by you from time to time as we come nearer to Decem- 
ber 7 ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Gesell. And that they represent your judgment that Japan 
w^as mobilizing both psychologically and militarily for gradual steps 
of aggression? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, when did you reach the conclusion in your own 
mind that war with the United States was inevitable? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, I think my position on that is perhaps 
somewhat similar to the position of a candidate for political office 
who knows that he is going to be defeated but he does not admit it until 
it is all over. 

Our foreign service is our first line of national defense and our duty 
is to hold that line if we can do it. For any diplomatic officer in the 
foreign service or for any foreign-service officer to go abroad and 
throw up his hands and say “War is inevitable” might as well go 
home because he would be a discredit to the service m 

which we are members. 

I cannot tell you of any moment at which I really felt that war was 
inevitable. 

Mr. Gesell. You recognized, I think, for a long period that it was 
a strong possibility ? 

Mr. Grew. Definitely. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any views or opinions as to whether 
Japan was likely to strike without a declaration of war? 

Mr. Grew. When a criminal commits a crime I find that the FBI 
or Scotland Yard look up the technique of that crime and go back and 
look at previous crimes committted with the same technique and 
thereby spot the criminal. If we had remembered our history we 
would have recollected that the Japanese did precisely the same thing 
at Port Arthur in 1905. It struck at Kussia without a declaration of 
war, so that their attack on Pearl Harbor was exactly the same pattern. 
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Mr. Gesell. Would it be safe to say that in making references in 
your dispatches to the strong possibility of a surprise attack by Japan 
that you had in mind just those considerations oi that part of history ^ 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell, Now, in reaching your conclusion and in considering 
the developments I understood you to say that you did 

not know or have access to any information resulting from the inter- 
cept of the Japanese diplomatic messages. 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

Mr. Gesell. No copies of intercepted messages were sent to you and 
you did not even know they were being intercepted ? 

Mr. Grew. I did not. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any^ information which would indicate 
whether or not the Japanese knew we were intercepting their mes- 
sages? 

Mr. Grew. I have no evidence to that effect, no. 

Mr. Gesell, The question has come up here, Mr. Grew, concerning 
the basing of the fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Did any information come to your attention which indicated that 
the basin" of the fleet at Pearl Harbor had any effect one way or the 
other on Japanese opinion? 

Mr. GRE^v. Yes, sir, definitely. The Japanese press from time to 
time and, as I remember, in public speeches took the position that 
relations between Japan and the United States could never improve 
until we removed our fleet completely from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
because it was always a source of suspicion to the Japanese. 

I do not think that that preposterous suggestion was ever advanced 
officially but it certainly was heard from time to time. 

\^ 1495 \ Mr. Gesell. Of course, my question was directed to a 
more limited movement of the fleet from Pearl Harbor to the west 
coast. Was there any discussion of whether such a movement would 
have any effect or whether the movement in the opposite direction was 
having some effect? 

Mr. Grew. I think the statement which I just mentioned had in 
mind the removal of the fleet completely from the Pacific, not merely 
to the west coast. 

Mr. Gesell. You do not remember, I take it then, any reaction to 
the movement of the fleet from the west coast to Pearl Harbor in 
1940, 1 believe it was ? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot recollect at present any specific reaction. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, there has been considerable said here in the testi- 
many so far concerning the relationship between the civil and military 
government of Japan, and Mr. Hull and other witnesses have expressed 
opinions that the military branch of the government was in a position 
to considerably dominate the civil branch of the government. 

Have you any comments or information to give us on that subject? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. I think in order to shed light on that subject 
we ought to go back very briefly a little in history, to the middle of 
the last century we will say, around the time of the 

restoration of the Emperor in 1868. 

The Japanese had watched what th^ considered the alleged en- 
croachments of Western powers in the Far East. They remembered 
the opium war, the second Chinese war, and they were afraid that 
the same thing might happen to them. Therefore, they put the re- 
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sponsibility for the defense of the country entirely in th< 
the army and navy. 

As I remember it, in the constitution of 1889 it was conf 
the army and navy should determine their own organizatioi 
case, after many years went by and things quieted down 
Japan began to gather confidence and believea she was not 
the control gradually passed from the military to the civi 
and in the twenties, I nave been told — was not there my 
have been told — ^that the prestige of the Japanese military ’ 
that officers when they went off duty did not wear a unif( 
streets. 

In any case, the days of the so-called Shidehara diploi 
arose. Shidehara, who is now Prime Minister of Japan. 
Foreign Minister, and he and his associates did everything 

E ossible to bring about good relations with the United Sts 
iritain, China, and the other countries. 

I have always thought, and I think it is a fair premise, 
that one of the principal reasons why the Japanese Arm 
Manchuria in 1931 was in order to put itself on the map agai 
up their prestige. 

In any case, that is then what happened. The Japanese J 
into Manchuria and it was a question of time. Of course, t 
diately were in a position of control. 

Now, during that period a development came about whic 
think is provided for. in any law, that the Navy and War 
in Japan could have their own access to the Emperor over 
of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet; so, of course, that 
tremendous power. 

They also nad it in their hands to make it impossible fo 
peror to form any Cabinet of which they did not approve, 
words, if they did not like a Prime Minister they would 
appoint a War or Navy Minister and the Cabinet cou 
formed. 

An illustration of that was in 1937, 1 think, where the 
asked General Ugaki to come forward and form a Cabinet. 
Ugaki was a vety fine military officer, but he was of a mod< 
He was not one of the extremists; he did not commend 1 
the army as a whole and after working for 5 days he fina 
go to the Emperor and confess himself defeated, so that 
formed a cabinet, and he communicated to the press at thaf 
\ 1 ^ 98 ^ he never again would wear a Japanese militarj 
That was the way those things worked out during that perio 
Now, to come down to the question of the relative contn 
civilians and military, I would put it more relative contrc 
the moderates and the extremists. 

You sometimes had a civilian Prime Minister, such as th 
ministries of Prince Konoye, in which the worst acts of int 
banditry in all history probably were carried out and yi 
other hand, you had the cabinet of Admiral Yonai, who was 
and naval officer. His regime was one of the most moderate 
had been in Japan for a great many years. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, during the period from July 1911, ss 
cember of 1941 were the extremists or the moderates in i 
the government ? 
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Mr, Grew. At the time of the Konoye cabinet, that was the third 
Konoye cabinet, up to during the summer of 1941, he, I believe, was 
doing his best to bring about an improvement of relations with the 
United States, but from the moment of his fall, when Tojo came in, 
it was ^ite clear that the extremists’ policy prevailed. 

Mr. Geseix. Did the Japanese give any publicity to their note of 
November 20? Did they at that time indicate what position they had 
taken to their own people, that you recall ? 

[ 1499 '\ Mr. Grew. 1 do not recall tliat that note was published. 
It could have been. I will have to look up the records on that.’ 

Mr. Gesell, You do not recall any substantial publicity being given 
to their November 20 note? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recall it now. 

Mr. Gesell. Did the Japanese give any publicity to our note of 
November 26? 

Mr. Grew, They did not until after Pearl Harbor and then when 
it was published in a newspaper that newspaper was promptly con- 
fiscated. The Japanese did not want that note to become knovm and 
certain prominent Japanese at that time said to me that they had been 
informed that the note was in the nature of an ultimatum but they were 
unable to confirm that and in the light of the contents of the note 
which I passed on to my Japanese friends they said if that were a 
fact, if the note was couched along those lines, the Japanese people 
would be definitely opposed to an intransigent attitude on the part 
of the Japanese Government in dealing with it. That is on record. 

[ 1500 '\ Mr. Gesell. Did the Japanese attempt to characterize 
the note without revealing its contents at that time? 

Mr. Grew. They definitely did. 

Mr. Geseix. In what manner did they characterize it? 

Mr. Grew. They characterized it as in the nature of an ultimatum. 

Mr. Gesell. What did they say about it? 

Mr. Grew. I do not know what more they said about it, because I 
have no access to the records. I suppose you are speaking of the Japa- 
nese press now ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I cannot recollect exactly how that was put forward, 
but that was the impression created among the Japanese public. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ask for any authority to release the text of 
the note of November 26 ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect having asked that. It would not have 
done any good if I had. 

Mr. (jKSEix. Now, coming to a subsequent message, the message to 
the Emperor, which was transmitted by President Roosevelt to the 
Emperor on or about December 6, could you state to the committee 
the circumstances under which you received that note, when you first 
learned of it, and what steps you took to deliver it to the Emperor? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. That was the evening of Decembei 
7, Japanese time. I was listening to the radio broadcasts from San 
Francisco on that evening and heard that the President had sent, or 
was sending a message to the Emperor. I promptly tel^honed to Mr. 
Dooman, the counselor for the Embassy to stand by. Not long there- 
after I received a veiy brief, urgent message from Mr. Hull saying an 
important message for the Emperor was being then encoded and I 
should be ready to receive it. A long telegram containing the message 


1 See Hearings, Part 4, p. 1706. 
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was received in the Embassy at 10 : 30 p. m. The record on t: 
the telegram showed it had been received in the Japanese poi 
12 noon. It was, I understand, sent from Washington 9 p. 
would have meant 11 a. m. TJ’okyo time, 14 hours difference 
other words, the teleOTam appears to have been deliven 
Japanese post office, which handled telegrams 1 hour after r 
and they held it up throughout that day, from J 2 noon until 1( 

Finally, at 10 : 30 p. m., it came. I had already arrange 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to stand by. I said I would 
be able to see him about midnight, which I did. When th( 
was finally decoded, I saw the Minister of Foreiign Affair 
quarter past twelve, about 15 minutes after midnight. I sh 
the communication and 1 said that I wished to ask for an 
with the Emperor to \ 1502 ^ present it p'^rsonally. 
want any doubt as to getting it in his hands. The Minister 
discuss the matter with me, and I said, “I am making a defir 
cation for an audience with the Emperor,” which is the righ 
Ambassador, and Mr. Togo— not Tojo, the Prime Minister, bi 
and the Minister finally said, “I will present your reque 
Throne.” 

I left the Foreign Office at about half-past 12 a. m., 
midnight. I got to bed rather late. At 7 o’clock the next 
the 8th of December, my telephone beside my bed rang, and ' 
the private secretary to the Minister, said he had been tryi 
me ever since 5 a. m. I said, “That is surprising, because the 
is right beside my bed and it has not rung.” He said, “PI 
over as soon as possible to see the Minister.” 

I got to the Minister’s official residence about 7 : 30 a. m. 
into his room dressed in formal clothes. Apparently he 
with the Emperor, and he had a document in his hanc^, he { 
on the table j and he said, “This is the Emperor’s reply to i 
dent.” I said, “I have asked for an audience in order to pr 
memorandum, that message, to the Emperor personally.” 
merely said — remember his words — “I have no wish to stan 
you and the Throne,” but nothing more was said about it. 
[ 1053 ^ read it, and he asked me to notice especially the 
graph. He said, “In view of the fact the conversations in 
ton had made no progress it had been decided to call them o1 
did not strike me as very serious. They had been called bef 
the Japanese first went into Indochina and they had been res 
later date. So I said, “Well, I am very sorry. I hope w 
them started again.” The Minister made a little pleasant 
me, thanking me for my cooperation for peace, and came 
saw me off at the door. He said not one single word about 
on Pearl Harbor, and yet that was at 7 : 30 o’clock the nexi 
and the attack had occurred at about 3: 30 a. m. Japanese t 
any rate it had occurred several hours previous. I never u 
why he did not tell me, whether he did not have the courage 
whether he thought it was not diplomatic protocol — I have 

I went back to the Embassy and a few minutes later we he 
boys calling out “Gogi” in the street. “Gogi” is a special 
the paper, it is a single sheet containing an important piec 
I sent one of my secretaries out to get it and he brought it ii 
is the way I learned about the attack on Pearl Harbor, was 
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news sheet was brought in and put on my desk. An hour later, the 
police came in and locked us up m the Embassy, and that is the story. 

Mr. Geseix. We have no further questions of Mr. Grew. 

The Chairman. It is 10 minutes to 12. You became a diplomatic 
prisoner from then on until you were exchanged? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Mr. Chairman, from then on until we were ex- 
changed the following June. 

The Chairman. So that getting back to the morning on which you 
were told by the Foreign Minister practically that you would not be 
permitted to see the Emperor, the attack had already taken place some 
4 hours before that. When did you receive from the State Department 
here, or did you after that receive any dispatch from the State Depart- 
ment that was delivered to you in ToKyo f 

Mr. Grew. After the attack upon Pearl Harbor? 

The Chairman. After the interview with Togo. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I think we did not receive any telegrams after 
that. I was able to establish a telephone connection with Mr. Hamil- 
ton of the State Department and we merely spoke for a minute about 
the attack and he said he hoped we were all well in the Embassy and 
a few personal remarks of that kind, but I recollect nothing else. 

The Chairman. Does your record show whether, after the Japanese 
Government took over the embassy and locked you up, any messages 
were sent to you that were not delivered by the Japanese Government, 
and I presume they would have been delivered [i5<?-5] by the 
Japanese Government if you had got them ? 

Mr. Grew. I recollect no messages received. I sent two or three 
messages to Washington and I did not know whether they got through. 
As a matter of fact, they did get through. 

The Chairman. The testimony here shows that the Japanese Fleet, 
the task force, left the Kurile Islands headed toward Pearl Harbor 
on the 25th, United States time, which would have been the 26th, 
Japanese time, and that Secretary Hull dispatched or gave to the 
Ambassador oif Japan here on the 26th his reply to the Japanese 
message of the 20th. When did you receive information, if you did 
receive information, that that message to the Japanese Government 
had been delivered on the 26th ?‘ 

Mr. Grew. I presumably received that in a telegram from the 
Department of State, which kept me informed of the exchange of 
documents and conversations going on in Wa.shington. Without con- 
sulting records, Mr. Chairman, I could not tell you just what moumit 
I received them. 

The Chairman. Your recollection is you did receive notification 
through the State Department that such message had been delivered ? 

Mr. Grew. In all probability, I think I did. 

The Chairman. I do not think I want to ask any other questions 
now. 

Mr. Cooper. 

[ 1606 ^ The Vice Chairman. I do not have any questions now. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. Nothing now, at this time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you if you inquired from your diplomatic 
colleague the source of his information in regard to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor ? 
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Mr. Grew. I do not think I did, Mr. Congressman. 1 
sometimes when an official, diplomatic official, receives infon 
that kind or even a rumor report of that kind, it may put 
rather difficult position to ask him to reveal the source. 1 do 
I did ask that question. 

Mr. Clark. You did not ask him where he learned that 1 
likely to be an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. What is that? 

Mr. Clark. You did not ask him where he learned that \ 
likely to be an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect having asked that question. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now, I do not mean to insist upon this 
considered it important enough to make it the subject of 
dispatch to your Government, did you not? 

Mr. Grew. Definitely. 

Mr. Clark. You say now you made no effort to find out t 
from which he obtained that information ? 

[1507'] Mr. Grew. To have gone to my Peruvian colie 
said, “I would like to know the source from which you rece 
information,” would have put him in a very difficult positioi 
most of those pieces of information wei’e received from 
friends who would have- been endangered by the knowledge 
had passed that information on. I think in all probability 
asked my colleague for the source he probably would have fe 
could not give it to me. In any case, it is a rather difficult th 
to ask for such a thing as that. 

Mr. Clark. Did you know him pretty well? 

Mr. Gimw. I knew him pretty well. He was a man I tr 
trusted his word and I trusted his judgment. 

Mr. Clark. You made some reference in your testimonj 
warlike activity by Japan, I think, in 1905 without a decla 
war. Was that against Russia? 

Mr. Grew. That was against Russia ; yes,_sir.^ 

Mr. Clark. There is just a hazy recollection in my mind t 
was some activity by our fleet about that time. Probabl 
headed entirely around the world as a kind of demonstratio 
Japan. Do you recollect about that? 

Mr. Grew. I recollect the sending of the fleet around Sou 
ica and into the Pacific. I do not recollect the date. 

Mr. Clark. Well, did it have any connection with the 
activity of Japan against Russia? 

[1508] Mr. Grew. 1 would have to refresh my memor 

Mr. Clark. It is not material anyway. 

Mr. Grew. I am sorry ; that is a long time ago. It is a i 
history. I would not like to answer that question withou 
it up. 

Mr. Clark. I was trying to refresh my own memory thr< 

Mr. Grew. I am afraid my memory is bad on that. 

The Chairman. There is one question I omitted to ask, if 
it now. 

Mr. (jREW. Yes. 

The Chairman. In regard to this rumor brought to your 
by the Peruvian Minister or Ambassador. 

Mr. Grew. Minister. 
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The Chairman. The testimony here shows that in January 1941, 
Admiral Yamamoto, I believe it is, the Japanese Admiral, had formu- 
lated some plan by which to attack Pearl Harbor at some indefinite 
date in the future. Would you be able to know whether the formula- 
tion of such plan by the Japanese Admiral might have had any con- 
nection with the rumors that the Peruvian Minister passed on to you ? 

Mr. Grew. I think that is very doubtful, Mr. Chairman. The Japa- 
nese were pretty effective in their secrecy. I think it is very unlikely 
tju^t Jthat information would have been allowed to leak out anywhere. 
It would have been probably retained in a very small group of the 
highest military and naval officers, so that I would doubt yery much 
if the rumor which I telegraphed the Secretary of State on January 
27 had any connection w'hatever with the elaboration of the plan. 

The Chairman. The telegram — the dispatch — which you sent to 
Secretary Stimson in 1932 was sent to him as Secretary of State? 

Mr. Grew. 'Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the meantime, by the time you sent your dis- 
patch of 1934, Secretary Hull had become Secretary of State? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. He was at that time in the office of the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

The CHAmMAN. That is all. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I make one request of counsel 
before you adjourn ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice in the New York Times they have an article 
■which, is dated “Nuremberg, Germany, November 23”: 

The following excerpts from the official German report on discussions between 
Adolf Hitler and Japanese' Fotelgn Minister Yosuke Matsuoka in Berlin on 
April 4, [1S10'\ lft41, were Introduced in the Nuremberg war criminals trial 

today. 

It shows the discussion of the plan of a war between Japan and the 
United States. I think that is pertinent in this inquiry in view of the 
Interpretation that has been put by some people on the note of Novem- 
ber 26, 1941. I request that we obtain an authenticated copy of it. 

Mr. Gesell. We will try to do that.' Is that mentioned in today’s 
New York Times? 

Mr. Murphy, Saturday’s New York Times. 

The Chairman. All right, the committee will stand in recess until 
2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of (he 
same day.) 

\_ 1511 '\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

TESTIHONT OF JOSEPH C. OEEW, POBMEE AMBASSABOB TO 
JAPAN (Besomed) 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. The Chair thinks 
Mr, Clark had concluded his examination of Mr. Grew and Senator 
Lucas •will ncop-come to bat. 

Mr. Gesell. If the committee please, before Senator Lucas com- 
mences, my attention was called during the recess to the fact that I 
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had neglected to introduce the dispatch from Mr. GreV? un 
of December 1 referring to the meeting of the Cabinet, fro 
I have read chiring ^ns examination, and I think, to make tl 
complete, I should offer that document in the record now as Ej 

The CHAHtMAN. That will be received as Exhibit 25. 

(The document referred to was mai’ked “Exhibit No. 25.”) 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Ambassador, do you have an opini 
whether or not the message or memorandum that was issue 
President of the United States to the Emperor of Japan on 
ning of December 6 was ever delivered to the Emperor? 

Mr. Grew. No, Senator ; I have no evidence to indicate th 
delivered to the Em^ror. 

Senator Lucas. I’nio was the Minister at that time of Ja 
whom you conferred ? 

Mr. Grew. I conferred that night with the Foreign Mini 
Togo, and I asked for an audience with the Emperor to pn 
document and he said that he would present my request to the ! 
and then I saw him the next morning at 7 : 30 and ne said, “T 
Emperor’s reply.” 

Senator Lucas. Did he give you that reply in writing 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas (continuing) . Or was it oral ? 

Mr. Grew. In writing. 

Senator Lucas. Was it signed by the Emperor? 

Mr. Grew. No, no, it was not signed' by the Emperor. 

Senator Lucas. And you do not know, other than what he 
w'hether the Emperor ever saw this last message? 

Mr. Grew. I do not know. 

Senator Lucas. I should like to direct your attention to a s 
which was made by Mr. Hull in his treatise on this subject oi 
in which he said the following [reading] : 

In 1928, however, following the advent of the cabinet of General 
1927, Japan adopted a so-called “positive” policy toward China unde) 
manifested an increasing disposition to intervene in China’s internal a 

[ 1613 '\ I should like to ask you whether or not you are 
with the memorial presented to the Emperor of Japan on 
1927, by Premier Tanaka outlining the positive policy of J 
the conquest of the world ? 

Mr. Grew. That is the so-called Tanaka memorial ? 

Senator Lucas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Grew. Of course, I have seen it in times past but I ht 
known whether it was authentic or not. 

Senator Lucas. That is the que.stion that I desired to ash 
read it in a magazine entitled ^China at War” which was p 
in this country in March 1942 and I was wondering whethi 
you had ever read the articlej or in your experience in Japan 
you had reached the conclusion that this memorial was an £ 
document? 

Mr. Grew. I never reached that conclusion, Senator. ] 
recollect whether I read that precise article or not, but, o 
that was discussed at considerable length in the old days ant 
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that I ever saw was ever able to adduce any concrete evidence to prove 
its authenticity. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I want to direct your attention, Mr. Ambissador, to the re- 
port made by the Army Board, including George Grunert, lieutenant 
geneml ; Henry D. Bussell, major general ; and Walter H. Frank, major 
General, United States Army, who investigated, as I recall, at the 
request of Secretary Stimson the attack on Fearl Harbor, and in that 
report — and this is on page 51 of the September issue of the United 
States News, which purports to have a full text of the official report 
concerning the attack on Pearl Harbor — the following information was 
found. Starting at the top of the page in the right-hand column 
it reads in this way : 

Apparently on tbe 26tb, in tbe morning, Mr. Hull bad made up bis mind not to 
go through with tbe proposal sJiown the day before to the Secretary of War 
containing the plan for the three months’ cruise. Evidently the action to kick 
the whole thing over was accomplished by presenting to tlie Japanese the counter 
proposal of the ten points which they took as an ultimatum. It was the docu- 
ment that touched the button that started the war, as Ambassador Grew so aptly 
expressed. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr. Ambassador, you were a witness before 
that General Board, and I should like to have you elaborate or com- 
ment, if you care to do so, upon this conclusion that was reached by 
the Army boai-d making this independent investigation. 

\_lol6\ Mr. Grkw. Senator, may I read briefly the record of my 
actual testimony before that committee on tliat subject? 

Senator Lucas. I want the testimony read, sir. 

Mr. Grew. I was asked what was the reaction of the Japanese peo- 
ple, both private and official, to that document, if you remember. 
That is Mr. Hull’s memorandum of November 26, 1941. I replied 
[reading] : 

The reaction of the Japanese military people and also of probably the ma- 
jority of the civil government officials, who took their cue frhm the mUitary at 
that time, was that they characterized that memorandum as an ultimatum. 

Senator Lucas. What page are you reading from, if I may ask? 

Mr. Grew. I am reading now my actual testimony before that Army 
Board. 

Senator Lucas. All right, sir. 

Mr. Grew [reading] : 

If I may do so, I should like in that connection — 

I am still reading my testimony — 

I should like, in that connection, to express the personal opinion that that 
attitude of the Japanese officials to the memorandum as an ultimatum was 
totally unsound and wrongly based. 

Then I was asked : 

It Is your considered opinion, therefore, tliat they used it as a 

pretext for the accomplishment of what they desired? 

My reply: 

Yes, &ir. It was in no respect an ultimatum, either in tone or in substance. 

I continued 

Senator Lucas. What page is that on in the report? 
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Mr. Grew. That is on page 4208. 

Senator Lucas. That is correct. 

Mr. Grew. I go on to 4215, where the point came up again 
was my testimony. [Reading:] 

Now, to go back and coming to your question, we will go back to the 
people, the Army and the Navy. At what point did they decide defli 
attack? Naturally, they had all their plans made for years beforehand, 
case of war with .•America they were very far-sighted In those respects i 
had their plans drawn up probably — 

Although I had no means of knowing that, of course — 

probably right down to the last detail, but as for the moment at which th 
was pushed I do not myself know exactly how long it would have tak 
carriers to get from where they were to the point at which they attack' 
Harbor, but it has always been my belief that it was about the time of th' 
of Mr. Hull’s memo- [f5i7] randum of November 20th that thi 
was pushed. I cannot prove that ; 1 havei no evidence. It is Just my 
feeling. 

Now, in that connection, Senator, I think that my testini 
wrong impression has been given to my testimony because it aj 
from the official report that I had said that Mr. Hull’s memoi 
actually touched the button that started the war. 

I never said that. I said it was my belief that the thing hi 
started at about that time ; that is all. 

Then, if I may, as throwing light on this g;eneral subject, 1 
like to read the brief comment that I wrote in connection w; 
Hull’s memorandum. Shall I do that, sir? 

Senator Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grew. This is on page 482 of my book, “Ten Years in » 

Senator Lucas. 482? 

Mr. Grew. Page 482 in my book, “Ten Years in Japan.” 

Mr. Murpht. At the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Grew. That is not in Foreign Relations. 

Senator Lucas. Proceed, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

[15i8] November 29 

Our (Jovernment has handed to the Japanese — 

mind you, this was written on the spot at the time in Tokyo 

Our Government has handed to the Japanese a ten-point draft proposal 
justing the whole situation in the Far East. It Is a broad-frauge, object 
statesmahlike document, offering to Japan practically everything that 
ostensibly been fighting for if she will simply stop her aggressive pot 
adopting such a program she would be offered free access to needed ra 
rials, free trade and commerce, financial co-operation and support, wit 
of the freezing orders, and an opiwrtuidty to negotiate a new treaty of c< 
with us. If she wants a political jind economic stranglehold on the c 
of East Asia (euphemestically called the New Order In East Asia and 1 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere): — which most of her extremists do want — ai 
pursues her southward advance by force, she will soon be at war wit 
the ABCD powers and will unquestionably be defeated and reduced to tl 
of a third-rate power. But if she plays iier cards wisely, she can obtain 
further fighting all of the desiderata for which she allegedly started fii 
strategic, economic, financial, and social security. 

[ 151 &] Then I said further : 

I have had conversations with friends and after examining their 
I have come to the conHnsioii that they believe, wdth no knowledge of th 
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contents of the American document of November 26, that Wasluugton has deliv- 
ered an nltimatum — 

now, wait a moment. I beg your pardon, sir, I am wrong. I was 
quoting a statement made to me by a prominent Japanese. I will 
withdraw that and begin again, just that last passage, if I may. This 
is written on December 5, 1941. (Reading :) 

Yesterday I received in his own handwriting a letter from a prominent Japa- 
nese who Is closely in touch with Government circles here. This letter reads In 
part as follows: “The situation is very regrettable. You know how I feel and 
I may understand your feelings. I’ermit me to set forth frankly to you what 
is now in my mind. I have had conversations with friends and after examining 
their fetdings I have come to the coticlusion that they believe, with no knowledge 
of the actual contents of the American document of November 26, that Wash- 
ington has delivered an ultimatum to u.s. Such is the regrettable psychology 
of our people.” 

Now, that document as I think I said this morning was [ISZO"] 
not published in Japan until after Pearl Harbor and when it was 
published the paper publishing it was immediately confiscated. In 
other woi’ds,’the authorities did not want the Japanese people to know 
what was in that document. 

Senator Lucas. Let me ask you if you are acquainted with any of 
the members of the General Board that made this investigation and 
so made the report that I have read to you heretofore ? 

Mr. Grew. I beg pardon, sir ? 

Senator Lucas. Are you acquainted with any of the members of 
the Army Board that made this report which was described to you 
in the statement “it was the document that touched the button that 
started the war as Ambassador Grew so aptly expressed it”? 

Mr. Grew. Are you asking me the names? 

Senator Lucas. I am asking you if you personally know any of the 
generals that made that report. 

Mr. Grew. Let me see. I do not recollect now. I may have met 
them. I did not know any of them well, certainly. Generally Rus- 
sell, it appears, w'as the officer who questioned me on this particular 
point. I did not know him well. 

Senator Lucas. Do you have any knowledge why the Army Board 
reached such a strained construction of your language and placed it 
in this report? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I never understood that. I think my evidence 
is clear. 

Senator Lucas. I certainly agree with you, from what you have 
read. I examined the transcript and it is rather difficult [15SS^ 
for me to understand why the Army Board used that statement of 
yours in the way it did. 

Another thing, while I am on that subject, it is difficult for me to 
understand why it was that the Army Board said practically nothing 
about the ultimatum that was issued by Ja])an, which has been testi- 
fied to here over and over again by Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and Under Secretary Welles, and that they used the Ten-Point Pro- 
gram of Mr. Hull so far as tneir report on the question of ultimatum 
was concerned. 

One other question and then I am through. During your stay, Mr. 
Amdassador, m Japan, did you have any opportunity to discover what 
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the Japanese naval forces or military forces were doing in the ' 
building up their military or naval machines ? 

Mr. Gkew. We had very little opportunity to get really inside 
mation on that. As I say, the Japanese were past masters at i 
and their secret police were constantly watching all foreigners i 
Japanese who were regarded as possibly pro-American or in ar 
pro-foreign, watching them continually, and if they felt there w 
chance of them having imparted information they would gei 
arrest them immediatelv. * 

So it was very difficult to find out exactly what was being doi 
those things dripped through from various [1523'\ ch 
from time to time. 

We had a pretty good idea in the Embassy, apart, from the 
ment published in the press, that they were steadily strength 
both their army and navy. While, of course, there were \ 
announcements made from time to time of the building up o 
forces. . 

Senator Lucas. Did you have any military or naval attaches 
Intelligence Department attached to your Embassy? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. How manj did you have at that time? 

Mr. Grew. I think a military and a naval attache and seve 
called language officers, young officers in the Army and Nav 
were there to study the J apanese language. 

Senator Lucas. Was that the only intelligence service that y< 
at that time in Japan that w’as connected with j'our department 

Mr. Grew. That was the only intelligence service we had, 
insofar as we ivere able to receive information from various s 
our Consuls in the different places, and in some cases friendly f( 
ers, and in other cases I might say also friendly Japanese. 

Senator Lucas. The reason for these questions takes me b 
April 1940, when Admiral Stark appeared before the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the United States Senate, of w 
was a member at that time, and he gave the committee the infori 
that it was practically impossible to learn just what Japan was 
at that time in the way of strengthening her military and naval 

They knew from past treaties and past information as to the n 
of battleships, the number of cruisers, and so forth, but aft 
termination of the treaty in 19.36 he advised us it was very diffi 
obtain any information at that time as to what the Japanes< 
doing either in the way of building battleships or other ships. 

Incidentally, he thought they were building at that time two 
ships, but he was not certain about it. I just call that to your 
tion, because it seems to me their secrecy must have been of the 1 
order if our intelligence sendee was not able to ascertain whet 
not they were building a couple of battleships. 

Mr. Grew. Admiral Stark was quite right about that. The 
the utmost precautions to see that information of that kind can 
the hands of no foreigner. I know, for instance, on the railwt 
from Tokyo down to Shimonoseki at the foot of Honshu Islam 
clo.se to one of the Japanese navy yai-ds where they were bi 
ships, they had a big stockade erected around the yard and 
train passed they ' \1625'\ always pulled down the cu 
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Of course, the police were watching all the time to prevent any. for- 
eigner from coming into that area. That is just one little instance, 
but that was the whole system throughout Japan, and it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get accurate information about what they were 
doing. 

Senator Lucas. Did I undei’stand you to say in your direct examina- 
tion that the ten-point program that w'as promulgatcil by Mr, Hull 
was published in one newspaper in Japan and that newspaper was 
immediately confiscated? Is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct, sir, yes sir. 

Senator Lucas. That was after the attack on Pearl arbor? 

Mr. Grew. That was after Pearl Harbor. That, as far as I was 
concerned, was of course hearty, because I was locked up in the 
Embassy and had no contacts with the outside. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have an opportunity while you were locked 
up in tlie Embassy to read the daily Japanese newspapers? 

Mr. Grew. After about two or three weeks of our interment, I have 
forgotten how long it was, they finally did allow the Japanese news- 
papers to come in to us. The first few weeks they did not. 

[l526^ Senator Lucas. The first few weeks you were totally 
ignorant of what was going on? 

Mr. Grew, Yes. I would not like to set a date on it. I would have 
to consult my record. 

Senator Lucas. Anyhow, they had no free press in Japan, as far as 
the publication of any document was concerned? 

Mr. Grew. Absolutely not. It was completely controlled. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Ambassador, you have already been asked about 
the Army Pearl Harbor Beport at page 51. So that the record will be 
clear, I would also like to ask you aoout the part at page 27, which 
reads as follows: 

This is the memorandiuu asking the President not to precipitate an ultimatum 
with the Japanese and to give the Army and Navy more time within which to 
preimre, but it was too late as the die had been cast by the Secretary of Slate in 
handing the Ten-points counter-proposals to the Japanese on tlie previous day, 
and it was, as the Secretary of State remarked, wasliing his hands of the matter. 

Then, again, on page 56, and I quote : 

The Secretary of State — the Honorable Cordell Hull. The action of the Secre- 
tary of State in delivering the [/5^7] counter-proposals of November 26, 
1941, was used by the Japanese as the signal to begin the war by the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. To the extent that it hastened such attack it was in conflict with 
the efforts of the Wat and Navy departments to gain time for preparation for war. 
However, war with Japan was inevitable and imminent because of irreconcilable 
disagreements between the Japanese Ehnpire and the American Government. 

I would like to state for the record that the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board did not have the benefit of the testimony of Admiral Inglis, 
apparently. .... • 

I am wondering if counsel is familiar with the report, whether the 
Army had the benefit of the testimony, to the effect that the Jap Fleet 
was advancing on November 25 in the direction of American waters? 
Are you familiar with that, counsel, whether there was such knowledge 
in the Army Board, or such evidence? 
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Mf. Gesell. I believe at the time of the Army Board hear 
least a good portion of it was ftiissing. There was even doub 
where the Jap transport started from. 

Mr. Murphy. Then, at any rate, this evidence which has beer 
duced would throw a ne\v light on the advance of the Japs from 1 
ber 25, and you. Mr. Ambassador, would be right in saying it wa 
the time of the note of the 26th, but not [1628] that tl 
of the 26th was the cause of the act; is that right? 

Mr. Grew. Tliat is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Did you answer ? 

Mr. Grew. I said I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, Mr. Ambassador, I direct vour ati 
to page 359 of your book — or first to page 358 of the book in 
you stated that — and I am reading now from the second to t 
paragraph : 

it may become open to question whether we can afford to await a British 
and whether we should allow Japan to dig in throughout the area where i 
visualizes far-flung control. That question, I think, will depend upon th 
of the Japanese advance. In the meantime let us keep our powder dry 
ready — for anything. 

Those were your sentiments, I take it ? That is on page 358. 

Mr. Grew. Page 358 ? ' 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. Those were your sentiments as of Jam 
1941; is that right? That is the second to the last paragrapl 
the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Grew. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you hear my question ? 

[1629] Mr. Grew. I would like to have it again. 

Mr. Muri^hy. Will you read the question, Mr. Stenographer 1 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Murphy. I say, those were your sentiments as on the f 
the year 1941? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, will you turn to page 365? 

At page 365 you make a statement to the effect that the Gk 
were opposing the sending of Ambassador Nomura to Washing^ 
that they were trying to oreak diplomatic relations with the 1 
States. Was that your considered judgment as of January 3, 19 

Mr, Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, I direct* your attention to page 366 
editorial in the Kokumin. You refer there to a J apanese editor! 
a warning of war with America. Is that the kind of editorial 
were running in the papers in Japan on January 7,T941? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Congressman, yes, that is the sort of editorii 
was appearing at that time, but all sorts of editorials were app< 
The Japanese press, I would say, was totally irresponsible in i 
torial statements and often in its actual reports. 

[16S0] Mr. Murphy. Then, I direct your attention to paj 
the luncheon at which you were present and at which Matsuoki 
tirally threatened the United States with war, on January 18 
Did that occur? 

Mr. Grew. What is that? 

Mr. Murphy. That is the first line of the second paragraph 
your note of January 18. 
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The Chairuan. He asked if that occurred. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; that did occur at that luncheon. I think it is 
rather important for the record that this whole passage should be 
read, that is, after I have looked into it. 

The Chairman. Read it. 

Mr. Murpht. Will you read the pertinent part that you think 
should go in the record? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Janttaby 18, 1941. 

At tbe Farewell Lunefaeon given by Matsuoka for Admiral Nomnra today I was 
talking with them both and was expressing the hope that the Admiral would be 
able to exert his influence — I didn’t say where the influence was to be exerted — 
to improve American-Japanese relations. Matsuoka remarked: “They certainly 
couldn’t he worse,’’ and turned away. 

At the luncheon also practically threatened the United States with war, and I 
immediately replied to the \15S1\ following effect: “'rhe Minister too has 
lived long enough in the United States to know that the American people are 
fundamentally peace-minded and furthermore that they stand for justice and 
equity. He also knows that the American people are firmly determined on cer- 
tain matters among which, on the one hand, are their obligations and, on the 
other hand, their rights. Their profoundest wish is to see peace, prosperity, 
Tsecurity, stability, and happiness assured to all nations. In the present state of 
world affairs we must inevitably realize that what counts in international rela- 
tionships today is the concrete evidence of facts and actions, regardless of the 
persuasive garb In which such facts and actions may be dressed. Let us say 
of nations as of men : ‘by their fruits ye shall know them’.” 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, Mr. Ambassador, you were asked about 
the Fleet being in the Facific, and you stated certain Japanese felt the 
Fleet should be taken entirely out of the Pacific, I direct your at- 
tention to page 368 of your book, to an editorial, or rather an item 
in the Korean-Japanese language daily newspapers in which the fol- 
lowing occurs : 

Should Japan make a proposal it would be for Instant withdrawal of the 
American Fleet from the Pacific. 

[16S2'\ . Were editorials of that nature, or statements of that 

nature made in other papers in Japan? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. That thought appeared from time to time in 
the Japanese press. 

Mr. Murpht. I direct your attention to page 378 of vour book and 
I note that you record the fact, under your entry of April 10, 1941, 
that “Matsuoka went to Europe.” Is that right? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

[1633'] Mr. Murpht. That, Mr. Chairman, is the reason for my 
asUn^ for the exhibit from the Nuremburg trials, to follow up with 
the trip of Mr. Matsuoka at that time. 

I direct your attention to page 390 of your book. . There was some 
testimony given to the committee Iw Admiral Richardson to the effect 
that his impression ,was that the United States was bluffing. In con- 
nection with the word “bluffing” and the idea of “bluffing” I direct 
your attention to page 390 of your book where you make reference 
to the fact that the Japanese had tried to intimidate you. 

Will you expand on that a little bit, please? I direct your atten- 
tion to the middle of the page. 

Mr. Grew. This statement. Congressman, as I remember it, was 
based on a long talk I had with Mr, Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister, 
at his own private house, walking up and down his garden, and just 
chatting about the things, and I say : 
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The Minister thereupon makes perfectly clear his interpretation of 
partite Pact to the effect that if the United States should convoy its 
England and if Germany should sink such ships, and if war with 
should result, he, Mr. Matsuoka, would regard the United States as an 2 
in the sense of Article III of the Pact, and it is hLs belief that war wor 
upon ensue between Japan and the United [1654] States. He i 
this is only his own opinion and that there would have to be a deliber 
only among his colleagues in the Japanese Government but with Japan’s 
which deliberatibn Japan would have but one out of three votes. (In thl 
tion it is interesting to note that when Germany attacked Greece thi 
Mr. Matsuoka, according to the Greek Minister here, informed Mr. Po 
Japan herself would determine her obligation under the Tripartite P 
her decision would be guided by common sense, and that Mr. Matsiioks 
that it was quite clear what the decision would be. Nothing was the; 
Japan having but one out of three votes.) 

I expressed my surprise at that statement. 

I also noted in that entry on that particular day : 

Soon after Mr. Matsuoka took office he indicated that his platform 
that the United States could and should be intimidated into adopting 
tude of complete isolation with regard to both the Far East and Euroj 
platform was implemented by the Tliree Power Alliance, which action 
failed to have the desired effect but was one of the majf>r factors in sti 
the trend of American opinion away from Isolationism, It would s< 
despite the egragious [IJ5J1 failure of that attempt, Mr. Matsuo 
prefer to persist in a course fraught with the gravest dangers than U 
new course which would constitute admission on his part that he had a 
misread the character and temper of the American people, and which 
evitably make his position as Foreign Minister untenable. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate you did state in your entry on f 
that : 

He at once expresses his astonishment that Mr. Hull had 'sent for 
Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, and had told him 
Matsuoka had sought to “intimidate” me in our conversation on the 

Mr. Grew. Tliat is true. 

Mr. Mur^uit. Finally, I direct your attention to page 415 
book. You were asked whether or not you knew of these J 
intercepts. You were also asked the question, at least the ques 
been raised here, whether the Japanese knew of our message 
make a statement on page 415 which would seem to indicate 
Japanese knew of some of our messages, except ‘‘one confidentie 
is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. I can tell you how that came aboi 
of the high officials of the J apanese Government \ 1536^ 
to send a secret message to our Government which they did r 
the Japanese military to see and in passing this message 
asked me to please put it in our most secret code. I said of 
would do so. Then after a little heinming-and-hawing thi 
said to me, “We understand that you have one code whic 
breakable.” 

Mr. Murphy. I have no other questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Ambassador, in connection with th 
of the Fleet at Hawaii, stationing it there, when did you fi 
knowledge of that? 

Mr. Grew. I beg your pardon, I didn’t understand. 

Senator Brewster. When did you first have knowledge of t 
l>eing retained at Honolulu? 
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Mr. Grew. Betained at Honolulu ? 

Senator Brewster. Betained ; yes. 

Mr. Grew. Well, I can’t rememDer the precise date. 

Senator Brewster. I inquire with particular relation to whether 
or not you were advised in advance or whether you learned of it after 
the event ; that is what I am concerned with. 

Mr. Grew. Frankly, Senator, I couldn’t answer that question without 
consulting the record. I have no recollection of having been specific- 
ally advised of it. 

Senator Brewster. Could you say whether or not you were 
[1637^ asked for an opinion or whether you were consulted in 
advanc^ before that action was taken ? 

Mr. Grew. I have no recollection of that. Senator. I would have 
to look at the record. 

Senator Brewster. You have no recollection that you were, but if 
you find that you were you will advise us ? * 

Mr. Grew. Bight. 

Senator Brewster. So that if we have no further record we will 
imdei*stand that you w’ere not consulted before the event. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. You understand that the Fleet went out to Pearl 
Harbor for maneuvers in March or April 1940 and subsequently on 
May 7 I believe the decision was notified to Pearl Harbor that the 
Fleet would be retained there and so far as the evidence now shows 
it remained there from then on, based at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. You have just spoken about the code. Did you 
ever have any reason to think that the Japs had knowledge of our 
codes or were getting any of our messages ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I think that, from that which the official men- 
tioned, to the effect that he understood that we had one code that was 
unbreakable, I think that implied that they were able to break our 
other codes, but I have no concrete evidence on that,' Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Did you ever have reason to think that they 
knew we were breaking some or all of their codes ? 

Mr. Grew. I have no [1538'\ evidence to that effect. Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Nothing ever came to your attention which 
would indicate that they even had a suspicion of that ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; it did not. 

Senator Brewster. Did you receive copies of any of these intercuts 
at any time, of the diplomatic communications ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; I received no copies of such intercepts. 

Senator Brewster. Were you ever apprised of the information 
which they contained? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So you proceeded all through this period with- 
out whatever benefit there may have been to that knowledge in ap- 
praising the situation ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brew.ster. As one of, perhaps, more experience than any 
other single person in our country with the Japanese, their prepara- 
tions and their psychology, would you give us your opinion as to 
whether there was any possibility that if the modus vivendi, which 




* See statement by Mr. Gesell, Hearings. Part 4, p. 1711. 
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we have heard discussed, which was under consideration in tl 
part of STovember, had been submitted to the Japanese instead 
message that was sub- [1539] mitted, that it would ha’ 
any difference in the action of the Japanese at that time? 

Mr. Grew. My impression is that it would have made no dil 

Senator Brewster. That they were determined on that coi 
that they, irrespective of our replies, short of a complete sum 
their message, would have continued on ? 

Mr. Grew. I feel that. 

Senator Brewster. Was that because of their situation at t 
in a military sense or did it rest on other factors? 

Mr. Grew. It was based mainly on the fact that throughoi 
many years the military had been developing the program, gr 
exerting control over all of east Asia, wdiich they called the 
perity sphere, first economic control, to be followed by graduj 
ical control, and every step taken by the Japanese military wa 
w'ay of implementing that program. 

Senator Brewsitr. Now, there had gone on, for a consider 
riod, over some years, the policy of allowing Japanese to secu 
iron and aviation gasoline from our country before their i 
that respect finally terminated. To what extent, if you reca 
you consulted in connection with the various decisions to pen 
traffic to go on ? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot recollect now whether that precise 

? uestion was asked me or not, but I frankly expressed my own 
rom time to time in my reports. 

Senator Brewster. What were they? 

Mr. Grew. Those opinions were rather concisely stated in th 
Report. Would you wish to have me rehearse that stateme; 
Senator Brewster. If you would ; yes. 

Mr. Grew. Shall I read it? 

Senator Brewster. Whichever way you prefer. 

Mr. Grew (reading) ; 

During the period up to, I think it was, the autumn of 1940, I 
position that economic embargoes against Japan — and embargoes ar 
nature of sanctions and therefore are always interpreted as inte: 
Insults — I took the position that we should not put embargoes on Jap 
we were prepared to go all the way through with whatever might ref 
those embargoes. 

I pointed out that when we put embargoes against Japan Into effect, 
tions with that country were bound to go steadily downhill and it m: 
probably would, end in war, and that until we were prepared to g( 
with Japan, I felt it would be very shortsighted to go into a situatU 
we might be obliged at a later date to withdraw those embargoes. 
[/5-}i] nothing so conducive to a lowering of national prestige, n 
and authority as to make threats and then have to recall those tt 
modify those threats. 

We saw that working out In the relations between Great Britain a 
at the time of the Abysinnian campaign. 

But, in the autumn of 1940, I telegraphed the Secretary of State th 
that time had then come, since Japan was threatening not only our 
interests, but, I would say, our vital national interests; I felt that 
had come to consider, not w'hether we must call a halt to Japan’s ei 
but when. It seemed to me at that time, whether we were fully prei 
war or not, that we must in our own interests put those embargoes ini 
and shortly thereafter, those embargoes were put into effect. 
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Our relations then started directly on a downhill course, and they ended 
in war but at least we were more prepared for war at that time than we had 
been three years earlier. 

It was in the fall of 1940 that we cast the die and adopted economic sanc- 
tions. 

That, in general, expressed my views at that time, Senator. In 
other words, I didn’t want to see us get into a position 

with the Japanese where we might be obliged to step back in bur tracks 
until we were ready to go ahead with whatever program we put into 
effect. 

Of course, at the sam^ time, especially after the autumn of 1940, 
when we realized that there was always the risk of conflict, I felt 
we couldn’t afford to continue to give these materials to the Japa- 
nese, that might eventually be used against us. 

Senator Brewster. So that you were of the opinion then, and events 
have seemed to justify it, that that did mean a very definite breach 
which might well eventually lead to war? 

' Mr. Grew. There was always that possibility. It was something 
to lie taken into consideration. 

Senator Brewster. The economic impact of the embargo upon 
Japan would tend to force them to some move in order to maintain 
their present economic position ? 

Mr. Grew. The longer those embargoes went on, of course, the more 
difficult their economic position became. They had very large stocks 
of those commodities themselves. 

Senator Brewster. Of this scrap iron and gasoline? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; very large stocks. So there was no telling at what 
point they would feel they must go down and get the oil by force. 
We couldn’t possibly foresee that. 

Senator Brewster. Now, we were in the same position 

lJ'54S] Mr. Grew. I would like to add, if I may, this statement. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Whether in the meantime they would be able to come 
to some kind of an agreement with the United States and satisfy the 
Netherlands Indies by which they would be able to have access to that 
oil without fighting. 

Senator Brewster. The negotiations with the Dutch East Indies 
went on following that time in their attempt to secure access to those 
supplies? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So that in both the case of the embargoes and 
the case of the fleet at Hawaii, they constituted action from which 
once taken we were compelled to follow through ? That is, we couldn’t 
take then a backward step ? 

Mr. Grew. It was merely my personal view that it would be a 
mistake to initiate that action and then have to withdraw that action. 

^ Senator Brewster. Both of those actions, the embargo and the sta- 
tioning of the fleet at Hawaii, constituted a show of firmness on the 
part of the United States in the situation, did they not? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; the policy which I had recommended. 

Senator Brewster. In the case of the embargo, the embargo was 
recommended by you ? 

[IS44] Mr. Urew. Yes. 
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'Senator Brewster. So far as you know, the location of the fleet 
was not a matter on which you recollect being consulted ? 

Mr. Greav. I do not. 

Senator Brewster. Subsequent to the stationing of the fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, did you have occasion to express an opinion regarding 
its consequences or effects ? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, that is perfectly possible, but I made, of course, 
a great many reports to Washington during those years, and I can’t 
for the moment recollect whether I actually touched on that point 
in some of my reports or not. I probably did. It would be rather 
difficult to put my hands on it. 

Senator Breavster. Do you recall whether your opinioil Avas ever 
asked regarding it ? 

Mr. Greav. I can’t recall that particular point ; no. 

Senator Bhew.ster. Would you examine the records and find out 
if you were and let us know subsequently, as it may be a matter that 
will be of considerable concern, as to any opinion which you did 
express as to the effect, as you were, naturally, the one on whom we 
would depend for an estimate of Japanese opinion? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir.^ 

[ 15 ^ 5 ] Senator Brewster. So far as you now I’ecall, you do not 
recollect the expression of an opinion on that point ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. But you will let us know ? 

Mr. Grew. I will do my best to check it. 

Senator Breavster. You served subsequently for a time after you 
returned here as Under Secretary of State, did you not? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. For how long a period was that ? 

Mr. Grew. When I came back from J apan I was appointed assistant 
to the Secretary of State and spent most of that time going around 
the country making a great many speeches about what we were up 
against in fighting Japan, and I was later appointed Director of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the Department. I don’t recollect 
the precise date. I held that position for something like six months 
or mqre. And then in December 1944 I was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State and remained in that position until I retired from the 
service on September 30. 

Senator Brewster. 19 

Mr. Grew. 1945. 

Senator Brewster. How long did you spend in tlie diplomatic 
service ? 

[15^6'\ Mr. Grew. I have been in the service for 41 years. 
From the 19th of July 1904 to the 30th of September 1945. 

Senator Brewster. You heard our discussion with Mr. Welles yes- 
terday. I would like an expression of your opinion as to Avhether 
or not in the functioning of our diplomatic service the creation of a 
permanent Under Secretariat might be of benefit to the functioning 
of the service and of our foreign relations ? 

Mr. Grew. I feel very strongly that it would be. 

Now, in our service, of course, no matter what party we may have 
belonged to, when we come into the service we are supposed to be 
absolutely nonpartisan. We are to serve the Government. 


^ See statement by Mr. Qesell, Hearings, Part 4, p. 1711. 
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For instance, William Phillips and I were both twice Under Secre- 
tary of State and we both served once under a Republican Adminis- 
tration and once under a Democratic Administration. So it is per- 
fectly possible to serve administrations of both parties over a period 
of time. 

Any officer who cannot go along with the policy of the Government 
in control at that time naturally wouldn’t be worth his salt if he felt 
he couldn’t conscientiously carry out that policy and should retire, 
without any question. 

Senator Brewster. In the instance which you mentioned, in con- 
nection with the service of both yourself and Mr. Phillips, [^5^7] 
that illustrates the attempt of the administrations under which you 
served to accomplish this benefit of, let us call it, nonpartisan service, 
but did not give us the benefit of what the British accomplish by their 
permanent Under Secretariat, who are recognized officials, to con- 
tinue irrespective of a change of administration. 

So that, as I gather, you would feel that development along those 
lines might well oe beneficial ? 

Mr. Grew. In general, in principle, I feel very strongly that it 
would be. 

There is only one reservation I would make. That is this, that 
unless personal relations between the Secretary of State and his Under 
Secretary are of the closest and most intimate nature, with complete 
mutual confidence, it just doesn’t work. So if a situation arose where 
a new Secretary of State found that he could not establish those rela- 
tions with the permanent Under Secretary, or vice versa, I think there 
would have to be a change. ' 

, Senator Brewster. I think Mr. Welles made the point that under 
the British system there were two Under Secretaries, one permanent 
and the other transitory. 

Mr. Greav. One is a Parliamentary Under Secretary; he' is a po- 
litical appointee. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Would it not also be true that 
the personal difficulties of which you speak presumably would be 
elinunated as fur as an individual is concerned before he had risen 
to the rank of a permanent Under Secretary, that he never would 
achieve such responsible position until he had demonstrated the 
capaci^ to serve varying points of view and j^arying administrations! 

Mr. Grew. In all prob^ability that is true. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Grew, there has been some discussion of what 
is and what is not an ultimatum. Would you define what you conceive 
an ultimatum to be? 

Mii Grew. I think, sir, to give a technical definition I would have 
to look it up in the dictionary, but I would say it was, essentially, a 
last word. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, Mr. Hull has defined the Japanese message 
which was handed to him on November 20 as an ultimatum. 

That agreement would require the United States to abandon all of 
its time-honored principles, in the event we accepted the agreement 
the Japanese offered. You have so interpreted it ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 
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Mr. Gearhart. It would have required us to consent to the mainte- 
nance in China of the Jai)anese armies and the con- 
tinuance of the Japanese armies in Indochiiia; it would have required 
us to confirm their occupancy of Manchuria ; it probably would have 
required us to abandon tlie principle of the open door; it would 
require us to acknowledge the existence of, if not to consent to, the 
agreement they had made with the Axis; generally s^jeaking that is 
true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Grew. That is true, I would say. 

Mr. Gearhart. Therefore, if we had accepted the Japanese agree- 
ment of November 20 we would have had to give up everything that 
Americans call near and dear, pretty near? 

Mr. Grew. We certainly would have had to abandon principles for 
which we had stood. 

Mr. Gearhart. And had stood for for many years? 

Mr. Grew. Exactly. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, we didn’t do it. We offered on the 26th a 
counter-agreement which, if accepted, would have required the Japa- 
nese to have withdrawn their armies from Indochina; would have 
required the Japanese to withdraw their armies from China ; would 
have required the Japanese to withdraw their recognition of the Wei 
Government; would have required the Japanese to recognize the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government; would have required them to interpret 
the Axis agreement so as not to interfere with any of those matters. 

Now, if Japan had accepted our agreenient she would simply 
[ 1650 '] have said, “Excuse, please,” and withdrawn all her armies 
and abandoned her campaign of aggresffion and have gone back to 
Japan. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir ; but that is only a part of the story. 

In other words, Mr. Hull, in his proposal of November 26, offered 
Japan a great many assets. It offered Japan, as I said a few moments 
ago, eventually a relaxation of our ecGnomic measures. It offered 
access to raw materials, free trade and commerce, financial coopera- 
tion and support, and various other things. So that Japan would have 
had, I would say, not only a gi'eat deal to gain but everything to gain 
by accepting that ^oposal. 

Mr. Gearhart. There is no doubt but what there were some very 
generous inducements offered to the Japanese, but the other issues, 
the ones that I have named, were absolutely inconsistent with all that 
Japan had been trying to accomplish during the last several years. 
She would have had to admit that she was mistaken and -would have 
had to withdraw and go back to Japan, withdraw her armies and 
admit that she was wrong, which she would have done, but she was 
not pr^ared to do it at that time, was she ? 

Mr. Grew. She absolutely was not. prepared to, but my feeling was, 
at that time, and I so stated in my diary, that Japan, since public 
opinion in Japan is rather easily molded [ 1551 ] in a com- 
paratively short period, as the Government was able to bring pre&sure 
to bear on the people, my feeling was that they could persuade the 
people that the Japanese Government, in the face of the military, 
could have persuaded the people that they had achieved by peaceful 
measures everything that they were ostensibly fighting for. 
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They were ostensibly fighting for economic, political, and social 
security. Those things would all have flown from the implementation 
of Mr. Hull’s proposals if they had carried it out. Not at once, but 
over a period of time. In my opinion, the Japanese Government, if 
it had really wanted to come to some kind of an agreement, could have 
persuaded tlie people that this was all in their interest. 

Mr. Gearhart. But Japan would have had to abandon her ruthless 
campaign of aggression and conquest? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. That was fundamental. 

Mr. Gearhart. And that was what they had been doing. She had 
been spending millions of yen, wliatever they were, she had sacrificed 
himdreds of thousands of lives, and if she had to give up and abandon 
her ruthless conquests that would have constituted an ignominious 
defeat for her statesmen who had led her into her awfifl position; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Grew. When you speak of Japan you must realize that there 
is more than one Japan. You have your military [ 1562 \ 
extremists. 

Mr. Gearhart. They were running the show and had been ever 
since the so-called prosperity scheme of robbery began. 

Mr. Grew. They had been in control from time to time, but there 
were periods of relaxation, and there is no question but what some, 
at least, of their more intelligent statesmen, especially those who had 
been in our country and knew something about our powers of produc- 
tion, our national spirit, and all the rest of it, realised they would 
probablv, in the case .of war with the United States, ultimately be 
defeateil, and must have realized at that time that they were on the 
brink of an abyss. 

If those statesmen had had the courage to take the bull by the horns 
they might then have shifted the whole situation. I don’t say they 
could have done it, I don’t say they would have tried to do it, but 
there was always that possibility. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, statesmen were not running Japan; the mili- 
tarists were running it at that time, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Grew. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Gearhart. They were the ones who led the people of Japan 
into this terrible mistake, and they would be the last to admit it by 
adopting any suggestion of the iJnited States which would require 
them to withdraw their troops from China and Indochina atid Man- 
churia. 

[16631 Mr. Grew. True, and that is why the doubt was ex- 
pressed that this proposal of Mr. Hull would bring satisfactory 
results. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did Mr. Hull suggest that that statement was not 
an ultimatum? Do you mean to say Mr. Hull was willing to negotiate 
the question as to whether or not Japanese soldiers should stay in 
Indochina? 

Mr. Grew. If you read the document 

Mr. Gearhart. I have read it. 

Mr. Gmbw. I think you will see it is not in itself an ultimatum. 

Mr. Gearhart. It is a tendered agreement. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Gbarhaot, It is in the form of a tendered agi*eement. 
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Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. One of the specifications is that Japan sh 
her troops out of Indocliina. 

Mr. Grew. Correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. If that wasn’t an ultimatum in itself, tl 
should get their troops out of Indochina, then the United St 
willing to compromise on that question and discuss something 

Mr. Grew. N >. All I can say is that document container 
important quid pro quo 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t talk about a quid pro quo. 
{ 155 the Japs thought there was a quid pro quo in the 
question. The other question is, were we willing to temp 
that question of her getting out of Indochina and China. 

Mr. Grew. We were not willing to temporize. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then that was an ultimatum on that questio: 
it? 

Mr. Grew. Can you say, Mr. Congressman, because there ii 
in a document which definitely must be carried out that tl 
document and all the points therein constitute an ultimatum? 
not say so. I would say that was a carefully balanced d< 
There is a great deal on the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Gearhart. There is another stipulation in the agreem 
viding that Japan should get out of China and recognize the 
Kai-shek government. Was that a point upon wlvieh we wen 
to compromise and temporize or consult ? 

Mr. Grew. I think in the long run if we were going to stan 
principles it was essential that Japan should give up all her ] 
aggression. 

Now, I can’t say that we would have demanded on the basil 
document that the Japanese get out of China in a week or in i 
They probably couldn’t do it. But I think there was an openi 
for an arrangement by which the Japanese could get out of Ii 
and China and in the light of the great benefi 

they would have receiv^ as a result could have done it. 

Mr. Gearhart. The question I am asking you as ^n expert 
craft is this: Were we willing to compromise or temporize 
discuss a change in that particular stipulation, in that contrac 
required Japan to get out of China and recognize the nationa 
emment tliere headed by Chiang Kai-shek? 

Mr. Grew. I couldn’t answer that. I couldn’t answer for ^ 
administration might have done. 

Mr. (lEARHART. I thought we were contending for princip 
we tendered that agreement to the Japanese. 

Mr. Grew. You thought that we were what? 

Mr. Gearhart. Wasn’t it a fundamental principle in our < 
upon Japan that Japan should get out of China and Indocl 
iTcognize the nationalist government and respect the territ 
tegrity of all those eastern countries? 

Mr. Grew. That had been a fundamental principle witl 
years. 

Mr. Gearhart. Therefore that was hot a matter which 
would compromise on, was it? 

Mr. Grew. It was not a matter on which we would have i 
compromised. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Then, insofar as that stipulation was concerned, tl)e 
Hull tendered agreement constituted an ultimatum, didn’t it? 

Mr. Grew. I would not say so. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then if it were not an ultimatum, it was an item 
upon which we, America, were willing to compromise ? 

Mr. Grew. I am sorry, I can’t agree. In every document of that 
kind there are some point.s which are matters of principle which we 
do not accept. There are other points which would be open for 
modification. That doesn’t mean that because there are two points 
in a document such as that, that the whole document is an ultimatum. 
As I say, there was a great deal on the other side of the picture. 

Mr. Gearhart. We undoubtedly would have offered greater induce- 
ments if she had negotiated furtlier. At least I tliink we would have, 
if we could have gotten those other main concessions. If we had been 
able to induce her to sign an agreement by which she would get out 
of China and Indochina and would recognize the Chiang Kai-shek 
government wt could give a lot. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those were the things she would not concede. 

Mr. Grew\ Without question. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those were the things we would not concede and 
neither would she. 

[A5-57'] Mr. Grew. There were certain things we couldn’t have 
conceded. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then the United States raised a stone wall and 
Japan had a stone wall. They came to an impasse at that moment, 
didn’t they? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t think that that justifies us in calling that pro- 
posal an ultimatum. Congressman. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you see what I am trying to do? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am trying to get you to admit that that document 
is what every American in his heart wanted it to be. 'I don’t think 
you should dodge on this ultimatum word. That, in da3'S to come, 
is going to be one of the most glorious incidents in American history. 
The time when we took our stand. Why, of course, we told the world 
that America stood for principles, for good international relation- 
ships, for- good neighborliness, in that agreement. For some reason 
a lot of people are quibbling and saying we didn’t really mean it; we 
were willing to discuss and talk further about Japan ending that des- 
picable program of hers called the coprosperity sphere for East Asia. 

[1568] The Chairman. Is that a question? 

Mr. Grew. Is that a question ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, don’t be hurrying me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I was simply asking whether the Ambassador un- 
derstood that that was a question. 

Mr. Grew. No; I did not, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I did not expect you to answer. 

Mr. Grew. Was that in the form of a question, Congressman? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes: I will put it in the form of a question. I 
would like to have your views on this subject. 
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Mr. Grew. In answer to that I can say that through all these years 
our Government stood on certain fundamental principles of interna- 
tional dealing; at least those were very comprehensively expressed 
in Mr. Hull’s four points which had been put up to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment before. 

We have never, so far as I know, departed from those principles at 
any time. Mr. Hull said he supported those principles in every step 
he took, but at the same time in supporting those principles and in 
expecting that the Japanese, in order to abioe by the principles, would 
have to get out of Indochina and China, he was offering them some- 
thing which, as I say, would have completely justified their having 
accepted those points. 

[1559'] Mr. Gearhart. All right. Then will you go this far 
with me, Mr. Ambassador : Will you admit that that part of that docu- 
ment which would have required Japan if she had acc^ted it to get 
out of China and get out of Indochina and get out of Manchuria and 
quit the aggression, was that part of it an ultimatum ? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Congressman, I do not think you can take any part 
of any document and use the term “ultimatum” for it. The term 
“ultiihatum” essentially applies to a complete document. I would not 
say that that term would apply to any part of that document; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I have 
Webster here on the question of “ultimatum.” 

• Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Noah Webster. Mr. Daniel Webster, or wiio? 
Do you want to read that into the record ? 

Mr. Murphy. I think it would help the record. 

Mr. Gearhart. How many definitions are there ? 

The Chairman. The gentleman will read them all. 

Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

A final proposition, concession or condition ; especially, the final propositions, 
conditions or terms offered by either of the parties in a diplomatic negotiation ; 
the best terms that a negotiator will offer, the rejection of which usoally ends 
the negotiations. 

[1560] Mr. Gearhart. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Murphy. Webster’s new International Dictionary. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you say that the stipulation in that tendered 
agreement that Japan should get out of China, out of Indochina, out 
of Manchuria, and to recognize the nationalistic government of China 
was not final ? 

Mr. Grew. The mere fact that we insisted that those things should 
be a prerequisite for a building up of relations between the United 
States and Japan does not, in my mind, characterize that proposal, 
that whole proposal as an ultimatum because there was another side to 
it and a very important side and I think you have got to take the 
thing as a whole. I do not think you can take part of it and apply 
a definition to it. 

Mr. Gearhart. But, Araba.ssador Giew, you are not suggesting to 
me that we were willing to take those things out of the agreement in 
order to placate Japan ? 

Mr. Grew. No; we were not going to take them out. They were 
part and parcel of the whole thing. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; but I am talking about a part of the whole 
thing; insofar as those parts of the whole thing are conceined it 
was an ultimatum, wasn’t itt 
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Mr. Grew. T would not say so. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I would like to take the other view [1561'] 
of it. 

The Chairman. That having been settled, you may go ahead now. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

This phrase which you have used and which has brought you much 
fame, namely, that tne document which Mr. Hull handed to Am- 
bassador Nomura and Special Envoy Kurusu constituted “the docu- 
ment which touched the button which started the war.” 

When did you first use that phrase ? 

Mr. Grew. I did not use that phrase, Congressmari Gearhart. I, a 
moment ago, I think, read the testimony which is, I believe, before the 
Arrriy Board, which I think makes perfectly clear that I did not. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. That is very true ; I heard that testimony on that 
a moment ago.' The question I am asking you now is when did you 
express that sentiment first? It could not have been at those hear- 
ings because we read it in the newspapers long before you gave that 
testimony. I want to know when you first expressed that sentiment ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I do not believe, Mr. Congressman, that I ever 
expressed that sentiment in those precise terms. I realized that the 
Japanese military people had seen fit to call that document an ulti- 
iliatum and to use it, as they alleged, to touch the button which started 
the war, but I do not think [166^] I have ever said that did, in 
itself, touch the button ; no. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, it constituted, if nothing else, a flat rejection 
of the Japanese tendered agreement of November 20, did it not ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not thiii you can say, Mr. Congressman, that it 
constituted a flat rejection of the Japanese proposal because it added 
a great deal to the Japanese proposal. It added things that the 
Japanese proposal had not even asked, had not ever been touched upon. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, considering its form, it utterly rejected the 
Japanese-tendered agreement of November 20 and stated a counter- 
proposal, didn’t it? 

Ml’. Grew. I do not know whether it was regarded as a counter- 
proposal or not. I was not here at the time and I do not know all the 
ins and outs of its preparation, and so forth, but I cannot alter my 
opinion, which is very definite, that in that document we offered the 
Japanese everything that they were ostensibly fighting for. I do not 
say that they actually were fighting for, or anything of that kind, but 
ostensibly what they were fighting for, what they said they were fight- 
ing for. 

Air. Gearhart. You heard the testimony of Mr. Hull the other day 
when he said they were forcing him and pressing [1563] him for 

an answer to the not of November 11 when he did not see any reason 
why he should answer it at all as he was tendering a counterproposal ? 

Mr. Grew. I am not sure that I caught that particular point, but 
if Mr. Hull did say that perhaps it could be regarded as a counter- 
proposal. 

Air. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. But, as I say, I was not here at the time. 

Air. Gearhart. Since you have been back in America, have you 
looked over the intercepts or any part of them ? 

Air. Grew. No, Mr. Congressman. I. have only seen a very few of 
them. From the moment I came back from Tokyo I found myself 

7#716 — 46— pt. 2 14 
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very busy immediately and I did not have much time to go into post 
mortems, but I have seen some of the main ones but I certainly have 
not seen tliem all. I think there are a very large number available. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you see the ones which the Judge Advocate 
General sums up in these words? [Reading:] 

16 November, translated 17 November. Tokyo to Washington. 

Referring to message to change dead line of 25th November and to press nego- 
tiations with the United States. > 

\_166i'\ Mr. Grew. I do not recollect having seen that particular 
one. 

Mr. Gearhart; Do you know about the one which has been digested 
by the Judge Advocate General in a memorandum to the Secretary 
of War as follows? 

Mr. Gesell. What date, Congressman? 

Mr. Gearhart. Wait until I get my finger on it. [Reading:] 

22 November; translated 22 November. 

From Tokyo to Washington. 

E.vtends time for signing agreement from 25 November to 29 November. Lat- 
ter is absolute dead line. “After that things are automatically going to happen.” 

Have you seen that? 

Mr. Grew. I think it was published, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Gearhart. Oh, yes ; both of these have been in the newspapers*. 

Mr. (Jrew*. Oh, yes ; I liave seen it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, the point is this: The State Department knew 
that the 29th was the dead line, and if the Japanese did not get an 
agi eement acceptable to them by the 29th, “things were automatically 
going to happen.” 

Now, since the State Department knew about that mes- [1566'\ 
sage they knew that when they tendered the agreement of the 2Gth 
that there was no chance of averting whatever Japan was intending 
to do, having failed to get the agreement she wanted, didn’t they ? 

Mr. Grew. Congressman, I saw one report in the press — I haven’t 
seen the actual intercept — to tlie effect that if the conversations be- 
tween the United States and Japan should come to a successful ter- 
mination the Japanese Fleet, even though it was already on its way 
to Pearl Harbor, would have been turned back. Am I right in that 
remark. Counsel ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I think it is correct. In other words, I think that would 
answer that point. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was much earlier, I think. The Japanese 
Fleet was sent, the testimony shows, I think you will all agree, it 
left Japan on the 25th of November and sailed to a designated ren- 
dezvous northwest of Hawaii under instructions to stand by there, 
and if Japan got the agreement it wanted, which would have required 
us to abandon all American principles for which we have contended 
for a generation, that they would turn back to their ports, but it all 
turned on Japan getting the agreement she wanted, didn’t it? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot answer that question. 

[1666] Mr. Gearhart. And the last tender of agreement which 
Japan made was the one which was delivered to Mr. Hull on Novem- 
ber 20, 1941, is that correct ? . 
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Mr. Grew. Congressman, I still have to stand on my point that 
that memorandum of November 2G contained a great deal on the 
other side of the picture besides what Japan wanted, and what we 
were going to be aole to give to Japan and we were going to be able 
to give her a great deal, as expressed in that document. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mind you, I am not criticizing the message of 
November 26. To me it was one of the grandest state papers ever 
delivered. I am not criticizing it. It might be a question as to 
timing, and on that I am reserving consideration, but it was a great 
document, upon which America announced its stand with clarity to 
the entire world, and we ought to be proud of it and not be ducking 
as to whether or not we really meant it as an ultimatum. 

Let us pass from that now. In your testimony you remarked how 
the Japanese press treated the presence of the American Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor. You had access to the press and read those statements 
from day to day as they appeared, did you not? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, yes; certainly. 

[1667^ Mr. Gearhart. Now, you knew that Japan had the 
totalitarian form of government that was run by the war cabinet, did 
you not? I guess nobody knew it better than you did. 

Mr. Grew. I would say that Japan had a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment after the Tojo cabinet came in. Prior to that time I do not 
know that you could call it a totalitarian form of government. Japan 
was made up of a great many pressure groups, a great many different 
elements in the country, all or which had to be, to a certain extent, 
pacified by the administration, by the government itself. 

I do not think until the military dictatorship was actually estab- 
lished in October 1941, 1 do not think you could properly have called 
it a totalitarian governmqjit. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, after the Tojo government came into power 
and the militarists had a chance to consolidate their control of things, 
they first established a very rigid censorship, didn’t they, over the 
press ? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Mr. Gearhart. And that which the press printed for the consump- 
tion of the general public did not necessarily represent what the heads 
of the government were thinking? 

Mr. Grew. True. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, they used the press as a propaganda 
agency, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Grew. Constantly. 

[1668^ Mr. Gearhart. So when you tell us that there were items 
appearing in the press from time to time expressing irritation because 
the American Fleet was kept in the Hawaiian waters your were speak- 
ing of a controlled press ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; I was speaking of a controlled press. 

Mr. Gearhart. And at that time the Japanese Government was 
busily engaged in promoting an anti-American feeling in Japan, 
were they not ? 

Mr. Grew. It was. 

Mr. Gearhart. And it served their purposes, did it not, at that time 
to instill a measure of fear in Japanese hearts that the American Navy 
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was about to assault them, or to leave the impression that we were 
threatening to ? Wasn’t that part of their program ? 

Mr. Grew. To increase in the minds of the Japanese people what! 
I did not get that. 

Mr. Gearhart. To leave the imjpression with the Japanese people 
that the American Fleet at Hawaii was a definite threat against the 
security of Japan? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now, the military heads of the government of 
Japan, being informed by their espionage system of the condition of 
the American Fleet, and so forth, did not necessarily feel that same 
way about it, did they? 

Mr. Grew. That is quite possible. I cannot answer, 

though. 

Mr. Gearhart. You heard the testimony of Admiral Richardson to 
the effect that the Japanese knew more about the American Fleet 
and battle positions in the Hawaiian Islands than the Americans did 
tliemselves, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Grew. Was that my testimony? 

Mr. Gearhart. No. You heard that testimony? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I would not knowj Mr. Congressman. Very prob- 
ably, but I have had no evidence of being able to make a concrete state- 
ment on that. ' . 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, as a matter of fact, you are familiar with 
Oahu, aren’t you, the island that appears on the map here? You 
toow it is utterly impossible to conceal anything in Pearl Harbor 
from anybody that wants to go on those mountain sides with a pair 
of binoculars and wants to go up there and see what we have there ; 
so if there were any Japanese spies on the i^ands — and it is suspected 
that there were possibly two or three, it is suspected by everybody 
that possibly there were, there may have been one or two— they knew 
exactly what was going on in the ships and different things in Pearl 
Harbor. It was not possible to conceal from a nation conducting 
espionage against us what was going on there, isn’t that correct? 

. [157 ff\ Mr. Grew. I think you are right. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. And those spies — if they had spies, and we 
suspect they did — reported, of course, to the militarists and not to 
the people? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Now, do you thing, basing your answer upon 
the considerations I have just laid before you, that the military high 
command in charge of the Government of Japan felt anv restraint 
upon what they were doing in behalf of their programs because of 
the presence of the American fleet in the Hawaiian waters? 

Mr. Grew. Congressman, that is a question purely of opinion. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have a very high respect for yours, Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Gafew. I think that the presence of the fleet in Hawaii was 
always, to a certain extent at least, a deterring influence on the Jap- 
anese, including the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Gearhart. Would you have thought that if you had known, 
as the Japs undoubtedly did know, that our fleet was undermanned, 
understaffed, underammunitioned, and very much unready for war? 
Would you have believed that if you had known that, as a diplomat? 
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Mr. Grew. Well, that is a hypothetical question, isn’t [757/] 
it, Congressman Gearhart ? I did not know, and I do not know whether 
I can satisfactorily answer your question or not. 

You merely wish my (pinion as to whether it had a deterrent in- 
fluence on the Japanese Government, who knew that it was not pre- 
pared, is that your point? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Well, if that were true ^ 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the answer is obvious. 

Mr. Grew. All right, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, let the witness make it, though. 

Mr. Gearhart. If he wants to answer it I am willing to listen. 

Mr. Grew. If that were true, Congressman, if the fleet, whether 
fully pr^ared for war or not, if it had. not had a detepent influence 
on the Japanese administration or government or military people, 
why did they let their press come out from time to time and prac- 
tically demand, convey the preposterous demand that we were to 
withdraw that fleet from the Pacific ? 

Having the general knowledge which they did, if they felt that it 
was a nonentity, and they did have to bother with it at all, I doubt 
if the newspapers would ever have carried that sort of material. 

Mr. Gearhart. For the same reason you mentioned a moment 
[757^] ago, that the Japanese military people have used the press 
for the purpose of propaganda, to instill fear in the people and nave 
used it for their own needs. That is the answer to that. The press 
means nothing. The question is what did the militarists know, and 
they had a spy system all over these islands and off our shores and 
they knew what the condition of the fleet was. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; all right, I yield. 

Mr. Murphy. In connection with the statement that the press means 
nothing, it has been stated that the Japan Times and Advertiser re- 
flected the attitude of the war department. I direct your attention 
to the editorial attack of the Japan Times and Advertiser as set forth 
on page 472 of the witness’ book. 

Mr. Gearhart. You are reading something that happened before 
1941, when the militarists took over. 

Mr. Murphy. No; it happened after 1941, when they took over. 

Mr. Gearhart. Your purpose in having me yield to you was what? 

Mr. Murphy. Read my statement, please. 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks that the colloquy ought to take 
place between the committeeman examining the witness [7575] 
and the witness and not go into a discussion net ween members of the 
committee over the testimony of the witness. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Gearhart. I want to know what the gentleman had in mind 
when he throws a 400-page book at me. 

Mr. Murphy. There is a statement on page 472 as to the demands 
of J apan, taken from the J apan Times ana Advertiser, very strong 
demands on America, stating the attitude of Japan toward America 
and it is supposed to reflect the attitude of the War Department in 
Japan. I wantlo get it in the record on the question of tlie press re- 
flecting the attitude of the War Department. 
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Mr. Gearhart. That is precisely what the witness said before, that 
the totalitarians use the press for whatever purposes they want, to 
tell the truth or to tell falsehoods ; it makes no difference. 

Senator Lucas. Let us move on. 

\_157^'] Mr. Gearhart. If you make a few more interruptions, 
you will probably speed it up. 

The Chairman. Let the committee proceed to examine the witness 
without further interruption by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Then, I ask you, who, as a diplomat, 
believes that the presence of our American Fleet at Hawaii did have 
a restraining effect upon the Japanese, I will ask you what restrain- 
ing effect it had on the Japanese on December 7, 1941 ? 

Mr. Grew. In answer to the second question, definitely it had no 
effect. On the other hand, during all that preliminary period we al- 
ways kept the Japanese in some doubt. They could not have known, 
for instance, in the preceding period they were going to be able to do 
the damage to our fleet that they did. They could not possibly have 
foreseen that. That was due to nothing that they could have calcu- 
lated in advance. Therefore, I think that the mere presence of our 
fleet there and lack of certainty as to what it was capable of was, with- 
out question, a deterring influence on them. That does not mean 
that they were not willing to at least make the gamble of the attack, 
which they did, but i^ was a gamble just the same. 

Mr. Gearhart. You will agree that the objective was to [167S] 
cripple the American Fleet in order that they could gain breathing 
time to consolidate their victories in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Grew. Definitely. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if the American Fleet had been off the shore 
of California, they would have had to travel 2500 miles further in or- 
der to cripple it, would they not? 

Mr. Grew. That is geographically true. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if we, for reasons of policy or reasons of com- 
pulsion had to contemplate aggressive action against Japan in the de- 
fense of this country we would have had to travel 5,000 miles further 
in order to get at the Japs and we would have had to take the fleet 
from where they were stationed and take them to the coast for con- 
ditioning for war, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Grew. That is a naval question. Congressman. I do not think 
I am competent to answer that. 

Mr. Gearhart. You showed you were pretty good in geography 
just a moment ago, and it is still a geographic question. That is all 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Secretary, do you have a copy oI your testi- 
mony before the Army Board ? 

[167G'] ^ Mr. Grew. I have here only the pages which relate to 
that one single point. Senator, which was brought up today. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not understand. 

Mr. Grew. I have before me only the pages of my testimony before 
the Army which related to that one point which was brought up today. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you come to bring just two or three 
pages? 

Mr. Grew. How? 
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Senator Ferguson. How did you come to have just those pages on 
that particular point? 

Mr. Grew. Because I happened to take occasion to acquire them 
because I thought that point might come up. I wanted to be prepared 
to read my testimony on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Had anyone suggested that they might ask you 
that question ? 

Mr. Grew. Had anybody suggested ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; had anybody suggested that they might 
ask you that question ? 

Mr. Grew. No ; it was only ^esswork on my part. 

Senator Ferguson. You had read the Army report then ? 

Mr. Grew. I had read the Army report ; yes, sir. 

[i59'7] Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to refer you to some 
other pages of your testimony and if counsel has a copy, I will ask 
him to hand it to you. Apparently some of your testimony has been 
taken off the record. Is that true ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you refer to page 4209? 

The Chairman. May I inquire if the Senator means it has been 
taken off the record or whether he means that he gave it and it was not 
put on the record ? 

Senator Ferguson. It was taken and not put on the record. The 
record is clear on that. 

Mr. Gesell. There is no proof on that. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to use the exhibit itself to show it. 
Then, I want you to refer to page 4211, and I read this language: 

Now, that is for the record. I shall now speak off the record. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I see that. 

Senator Ferguson. What was taken off the record? 

You may want to read back. 

Mr. Grew. I would like to just get the subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you start back and read it into the record 
so it may refresh your memory? Will you read into the record, back 
a few questions so you will get what you did give off the record? 

[1678^ Mr. Grew. Yes. This part which is on the record about 
Mr. Kurusu is, I think, entirely covered in my book. In fact, I could 
read the references, if you wished me to do so. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give off the record what is in your 
book? 

Mr. Grew. Apparently not. You ^ee, this took place some time ago. 
It was September 27 a year ago. I frankly do not recollect what was 
left off the record there or why. Senator. I have no recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, go back to page 4209 and see whether that 
may refresh your meiftory why you did not answer a question and they 
withdrew it because you wanted to give the answer off the record. 

Mr. Grew. Let me see what the question was. Do you know where 
that is? 

Senator Ferguson. On page 4209. 

Mr.; Grew. Yes. , 

Senator Ferguson. I think you will find it at the bottom of page 
4208, being number 34, “General Russell,” I take it that is the ques- 
tioner. So there is no doubt about it, “Mr. Kurusu came over in the 
fall of 1941, late in the fall,”— do you have that? 
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Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Will j^ou read it into the record — or I will 
read it. 

to participate in these negotiations. There has [1579] been discussion as 
to tlie type of man he was, and his outlook on international relations and Japanese 
military ambitions and his friendship for the American Government. Would 
you care to discuss him for just a moment for us? 

Now, finally, General Frank says, “Or go off the record.” 

General Russell. Or go off the record. 

General Gkunert. I would suggest, Mr. Ambassador, that you £^>eak to us ott 
the record, because I do not know who is going to get these records on thia 
investigation. 

Mr. Grew. I can tell you the reason why that was off the record, 
and that is because this was while the war was still in progress, and 
anything I might have said about any Japanese individual could 
readily have gotten back to Japan and might have endangered that 
individual. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the answer now ? 

Mr. Grew. What is preciselv the question ? 

Senator Ferguson. At the oottom of page 4208 is the question. 

Mr. Greav. You mean the question markra “33”? 

Senator Ferguson. No. 34. 

Mr. Grew, (reading) : 

General Russell. Mr. Kurusu came over in the fall of 1941, late in the fall, 
to participate in these negotiations. There has been discussion as to the type of 
man he was and his outlook on international relations and [J580J Jap- 
anese military ambitions and his friendbhip for the American Government 
AA^ould yon care to discuss him for just a moment for us? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you answer that question? 

Mr. Grew. I would be glad to tell you anything I can about it; yes, 
What happened was this: Along about, I should stw, toward the 
end of September or early in October 1941, before the Konoye Cabinet 
was formed. Admiral Tojo wrote to the Foreign Minister and said 
the Ambassador was fatigued and he wanted to send somebody to 
help him. He said he was going to try to get the best English-speak- 
ing man in the Japanese diplomatic service. He said he had not yet 
approached him, he could not mention his name to him, but he just 
wanted me to know he was going to have sent somebody over for the 
reason he hoped I would cooperate in getting plans ready as quickly 
as possible. Before he could act, the Konoye Cabinet fell out and 
the Tojo Cabinet fell in, and in my first interview with Foreign 
Minister T(^o, we brought up this point at once. He said he had 
picked Mr. Kurusu to come to Washington to help Admiral Nomura, 
as he had the best command of English in the Japanese service. 
There has been some question as to whether Admiral Nomura’s report 
of the conversations in Washington were always completely accurate 
and completely comprehensive. His grasp of English was good, but 
it was not 100 percent- I used to [ 1681 '\ check up on that 
Every time a conversation took place in Washington, Mr. Hull would 
send me a report of it, and I would take the report and give to the For- 
eign Minister and he could check it up with his own report. I think he 
probably saw some of the reports from the Japanese Embassy here 
did not quite click with our report, and there was something lacking. 
Anyway, Togo asked if I would arrange to get Kurusu to Washington 
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as soon as possible on a Clipper, as it was important to cany on the 
conversations to a successful conclusion as soon as possible. I said 
I would do so. 

Kurusu came to see me that night. I had known him about 10 years 
in Japan. He spoke English almost perfectly, he had an American 
wife, and I negotiated with him, and I had seen him in a personal way 
in niany respects. I always regarded him as decidedly pro-American 
in his outlooK and sentiments, and the fact that he happened to be the 
Japanese Ambassador in Berlin at the time of the signing of the Axis 
aOTeement did not change my opinion of him veiy much, because after 
all an Ambassador, when he is at a post, takes the instructions of his 
Government and carries them out whether he approves of that particu- 
lar document or not. 

Kurusu came to see me that night before he left. He threw up his 
hands and said, “I don’t know what it is all about. I don’t know any- 
thing about these conversations. I spent all the [ 1682 '] after- 
noon studying them, and I realize that things seem to be in a very bad 
mess, but I will go over and do my very best to pull them out because 
we cannot afford not to come to an agreement.” He talked to me for 
some time about it in a very frank outspoken way. Frankly, he was a 
Japanese whom I, through long experience, 10 years’ exprerience in a 
fairly intimate way, both officially and personally, had come to put a 
good deal of trust in. Anyway, that is the reason, I think, they sent 
him over here, was to support and cooperate with Admiral Nomura. 

As to whether Admiral Kurusu knew what was going to happen, 
knew about the attack on Pearl Harbor in advance, I have not seen all 
the secret documents, I have not seen all the intercepts, I have 
not seen all the statements received from Japan. Perhaps that ques- 
tion can be answered there. My guess is he did not know that Pearl 
Harbor was about to break, because I do not think the Japanese mili- 
tary people or naval people were taking any civilian into their con- 
fidence. The Foreign Office was always looked on askance by the 
Japanese military, and I doubt exceedingly if either of those men raew 
what was coming. They might, of course, have known pretty generally 
if the conversations had not come to a satisfactory conclusion that 
hostilities might break out, but that they knew where they would break 
out or how, I would find some difficulty m believing. 

[7555] That is the whole story, as far as I know. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what the other part was that you 
gave off the record on page 4211? There is a colloquy off the record 
there. Do you know what that was? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect exactly what was said there that was 
off the record. Senator. My guess is it was something along the line I 
just told you about Naturally, I did not want to say anything which 
would get back to Japan during the war and possibly put some Japan- 
ese into danger especially when I felt he had been friendly to our 
Government. I think that is probably the explanation of that “off the 
record.” 

Senator Ferguson. Along the same line ? 

Mr. Grew. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it now, you have given testi- 
mony here that you did not know that the fleet had been moved from 
the west coast, that is, the main part of the fle<^t other than the 
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Hawaiian unit, had been moved from the west coast sometime in the 
spring of 1940 to Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Grew. I do not think I gave that testimony, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that a fact, that you did or did not know it? 

Mr. Grew. I tliink my answer was that I could not answer that 
question specifically without looking up the record. I think I must 
have known that without any question. I could not [155.^] say 
definitely that I received a telegram from the Department of State. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to try to refresh your memory. Will 
you take your Foreign Relations Book on page 69, and I will ask you 
“this question: What was Arita in the Japanese Cabinet? 

You were speaking about Arita. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I have it here. 

Senator Ferguson. “After his opening remark above referred to, 
the Minister had commented that the bulk of the United States Fleet 
remains in Hawaiian waters. My reply was that Hawaii is American 
territory and that one of our most important naval ports is that of 
Pearl Harbor, and I went on to say tnat the fact that our fleet re- 
mains in Hawaiian waters represents no threat whatsoever to Japan. 
The Minister, however, replied,” 

Will you read what he said to you ? 

Mr. Grew. I see exactly, and, frankly there is so much material 
available over those 10 years of my stay in Japan 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). I am not criticizing you. 

Mr. Grew. There it is. It shows that not only in the news- 
papers / 

Senator Ferguson (interposing). What did the Minister say? 

[i555] The Chairman. Let the witness complete his answer, 
please. 

Mr. Grew. Not only informal suggestions were made that it would 
be well to withdraw our fleet from Honolulu, but official representa- 
tions appear to have been made. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, will you read what the Minister 
said? 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

After I bad completed the presentation of my views, Mr. Arita said, “I agree 
in spirit and in principle with everything you have said.” He remarked, ‘‘Off 
the record” on the difficulties experienced by the Japanese Government in en- 
deavoring to cope with various elements in this country which advocate a 
reapproachment with the totalitarian nations, and although he spoke in guarded 
language he conveyed beyond a doubt tliat the Govei-nment (mentioning espe- 
cially the Prime Minister and himself) wished to see a different orientation 
developed. Judging by remarks which he made previously and subsequently. 
It was evident t]iat this reference was to a desire on their part for closer rela- 
tions between our two countries. 

Senator Ferguson. Read on then what he said after that. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : » 

After bis opening remark above referred to, the Minister had commented that 
the bulk of the United States Fleet remains in Hawaiian waters. My reply was 
that Hawaii is American territory and that one of our most Important naval 
1 1586\ ports is that of Pearl Harbor, and I went on to say that the fact that our 
Fleet remains in Hawaiian waters represents no threat whatsoever to Japan. The 
Minister, however, replied that the continued stay of our Fleet in those waters 
constitutes an implied suspicion of the intentions of Japan vis-a-vis the Nether- 
lands East Indies and the South Seas, and be desired categorically to assert 
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tbat Japan entertained no territorial ambitions. Quite to the contrary, be added, 
Japan is exerting her best effort to promote good relations with her neighbors, 
and be cited as an example that a non-aggression pact is to be signed within a 
few days with Thailand. The emphasis which the Minister placed upon this 
matter is an indication of the important effect on Japanese 'consciousness of 
the stay of our naval forces in Hawaii 

Senator Ferguson. I think that is sufficient. 

Now, at thgt time, Mr. Grew, the State Department had not con- 
sulted you as to why they had the fleet out there, had they? Or had 
they consulted you i 

Mr. Grew. That is the point. Remember when I was asked that 
before. Senator, I said I could not answer that point without looking 
up the records on whether they consulted me or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you check up the records? ^ 

Mr. Grew. I will check up and see. 

\_ 1587 '\ The Chairman. The hour of 4 o’clock has arrived. 

Senator Ferguson. We will have to recess until tomorrow morning. 

The Chairman. We will suspend to 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

"WTiereupon, at 4 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m. of the 
following day.) 


* See Btatement by Mr. Qesell, Hearings, Part 4, p. 1711. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEUBEB 27, 1045 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

W ashington, D. G. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Alben W. 
Barkley (chairman) presiding. . 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[1689^ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

When we recessed yesterday. Secretary Hull, I think Mr. Cooper 
was questioning you. You may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF COBDELL HTJLL (Bestuned) 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I notice on page 44 of your 
written statement you said : 

On December 6^ our Government received from a number of sources reports 
of the movement '^of a Japanese Fleet of 35 transports, 8 cruisers and 20 de- 
stroyers from Indo-Cbina toward the Kra Peninsula. This was confirmation 
that the long threatened Japanese movement of expansion by force to the south 
was under way. The critical character of this development, which placed the 
United States and its friends in common imminent danger, was very much in 
all our minds, and was an Important subject of my conferences with representa- 
tives of the Army and Navy on that and the following day. 

You kept the responsible officials of the War and Navy Department 
constantly advised of any information you received? 

Mr. Hull. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Anything the State Department had with 
respect to the situation in the Far East and especially as to Japan? 

Mr. Hull. I did nw best to comply with that function and 
[1590'] duty of the State Department, and I am satisfied my asso- 
ciates did likewise. It is due, however, to the Navy to say that they 
were getting large amounts of information themselves directly — for 
exaifiple, all the interceptions came to them first. We received in- 
formation about this threatened danger, I think, on the 6th from a 
British dispatch and from dispatches, one or more, of our consuls and 
other officials stationed in the Indo-French area, and that whole situa- 
tion was naturally a matter for discussion, as well as the mere circula - 
tion of information among each other. 
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The Vice Chairman. I believe it was on November 7 that you stated 
that at a Cabinet meeting you spoke at some length covering the situa- 
tion fully, and it was your opinion that all of the forces of our country 
should be on the alert and should be expecting any development that 
might eventuate in the Pacific. 

Mr. Hull. Yes, and that the military situation might break at any 
time, and I think the Cabinet agreed entirely to that view, specially 
when by that stage there was so much information almost daily in the 
press, dispatches about bitter speeches of Japanese statesmen, dis- 
patches about their continuing their movement down the China coast 
to Indochina, and other phases of information which, on their face, 
indicated clearly what was on hand. 

The Vice Chairman. One other question, if I may, Mr. [7557] 
Secretary. 

Evidence was presented to this committee by Admiral Inglis, of our 
Navy, which came from Japanese sources through intercepted mes- 
sages and from Japanese prisoners who had been questioned, indicat- 
ing that the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, and the special 
envoy, Mr. Kurusu, did not know of the planned attack on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, and as I recall the statement of Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles, he indicated that he thought Ambassador Nomura was sin- 
cerely anxious to maintain peace between Japan and the United 
States but he indicated that he did not have such a high opinion of 
Mr. Kunisu. 

As I understood the testimony of Mr. Grew on yesterday, he in- 
dicated that he had a rather high opinion of Mr. Kurusu. I was 
wondering whether you had any information or whether you desire to 
give an expression of your opinion as to that situation! 

Mr. Hull. I had this impression, in a general way, and that is that 
they both knew by that time that they were here primarily to prevail 
on us to abandon our doctrines and policies and yield entire control 
of the Pacific beyond Hawaii, to and including India, all the im- 
portant trade routes coming out of the Far East, yield the political, 
economic, and other kinds of arbitrary domination to Japan. That 
, was what they were primarily concerned about, to clear the way for 
Japan to go { 1592 '] forward with her plans of conquest with- 
out having to fight us. 

So they went considerably in a superficial way along that route. 
They must have known, from what they said to us so often, so con- 
stantly, “We want to hear from you at once or something awful may 
happen ; the situation is explosive now in Japan”, and urging us, be- 
yond all the ordinary rules of conversation between two governments. 
I think these two gentlemen must have been morally certain, if not 
absolutely so, that their Government was going on with this move- 
ment, that they must clear the way by having us get out of the way, 
if humanly possible, and if not, they must have known that the 
Japanese military forces were going on anyhow. 

Now as to just when and where they would attack, I would not un- 
dertake to say definitely, because I could not. As to whether they, 
or either of them knew that Pearl Harbor was to be attacked, they may 
have known or they may not, I would hesitate to say. 

The Vice Chairman. The conferences with those two representa- 
tives of Japan were continued right up to the time of the attack, were 
they not? 
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Mr. Hull. Yes. The main phase of the conference with them was 
due to the fact that when the President returned from Warm Springs 
about the 30th of November he asked us to call on the Japanese 
Goveimment to find why they were concentrating all \l593] 
these troops in Indochina, and other phases relating to that question. 
They did not make a reply after the first conference, and they did not 
make a reply, I think, until about the 5th of December. 1 could be in 
error about this date. 

However, there was nothing new about our general proposition for 
a basis of conversations. They made some reference to it and we 
would not have known but what they were going on with the conver- 
sations with us with that as a basis. 

That was our last proposal on the 26th. But it will be borne in 
mind that, according to the interceptions, Kurusu and Nomura were 
instructed, from about the 27th or somewhere back there, to continue 
talking with us as though they were in earnest, when they were not. 

' \_1594'] The Vice Chairman. As I recall the press reports about 
that time, I think you expressed yourself in rather strong terms to 
them when you found out about the* attack and they had been in con- 
ference with you right up to that time. 

Mr. Hull. Up somewhere — it must have been up around midday, 
I received a telephone message from the White House stating that 
there was a report that Pean Harbor had been attacked. After a 
few preliminary words, I said, “Can you have that confirmed ? I have 
an appointment with the J apanese representatives here in my office at 
1 o’clock.” He said it had not been confirmed but they would give 
that attention. The upshot was that the last I heard from that source 
was that, until the J apanese came in. 

I discussed before they came whether I would accredit that report 
as the unquestioned truth of the situation and refuse to admit them 
or whether in view of the extremely delicate relations I would leave 
open the 1 chance in 10 or more that the report was not correct. I 
proceeded to receive and confer with them although I felt that the 
chances were altogether virtually certain that the report was true. 

So the proposal they made was comprised of a few pages defining the 
Japanese attitude ju^ the reverse of what it was. It was, “Peace, 
peace, peace.” And then they took our attitude and defined it as just 
the reverse of what it was. 

[1695'\ Well, I felt and knew of the extreme probability that the 
Pearl Harbor report was true. I felt like taking liberties in talking 
to them about their Government in what would not be diplomatic 
language in ordinary times. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Secretary, do you have any further state- 
ment you desire to make ? 

Mr. Huijfc I don’t know of much more that I can give the committee. 
Two volumes of publications are here. A 75-page statement was given 
to you at the outset. Every effort has been made to give you anything 
we can that is material in connection with your investigation. 

The Vice Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. Mr. Secretary, I merely wish to ask one or two 
questions. 
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The statement first made in your prepared statement for the com- 
mitt^ emphasizes the meeting of November 7 with the Cabinet pre- 
ceded by a detailed statement of the continuing critical situation in 
the world and especially with Japan. 

Now, I would like to read, just briefly, from your statement: 

On November 7 I attended the regular Cabinet meeting. It was the PresidenCs 
custom either to start off the discussion himself or to ask some member of the 
[159H\ Cabinet a question. At this meeting he turned to me and ask^ 
whetlier I had anything in mind. I thereupon pointed out for about 1& minutes 
the dangers in the International situation. I went over fully developments in the 
conversations with Japan and emphasized that in niy opinion that relations were 
extremely critical and that we should be on the lookout for a military attack any- 
where by Japan at any time. When I finished, the President went around the 
Cabinet All concurred in my estimate of the dangers. It became the consensus of 
the Cabinet that the critical situation might well be emphasized in speeches in 
order that the country would, if possible, be better prepared for such a develop- 
ment. 

Now, that was the first Cabinet meeting at which you had drawn 
special and direct attention to the critical situation developing in 
the world and especially in the Pacific ? 

Mr. Hull. That was the first recent meeting, at least, where there 
had been an elaborate detailed consideration of the situation. 

Senator George. They previously had been general. 

Mr. Hull. At all Cabinet meeting, with few exceptions, either the 
President or I dealt with some phases of the situation as it was 
developing. 

Senator George. Yes. 

[lo97'\ Now, Mr. Secretary, on November 25— read from your 
statement : 

* ♦ ♦ I emphasized the critical nature of this country’s relations with 

Japan at the meeting of the War Council on November 25. The War Council, 
which consisted of the President, the secretaries of State, War and Navy, the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations, was a sort of clearing house 
for all the information and views which we were currently discussing with 
our respective contacts and in our respective circles. The highlights in the 
developments at a particular juncture were invariably reviewed at those meet- 
ings. At that meeting I also gave the estimate which I then had that the Japa- 
nese military were already poised for attack. The Japanese leaders were de- 
termined and desperate. They were likely to break out anywhere, at anytime, 
at any place, and I emphasized the probable element of surprise in their plans. 

Now, particularly : 

I felt that virtually the last stage had been reached and that safeguarding 
of our national security was in the hands of the Army and the Navy. 

Is the committee to understand that you made, substantially that 
statement last read at this meeting on November 25 ? 

[BIOS'] Mr. Hull. That is my recollection. I think you will find 
that right soon after that date, when the Roberts Commission was 
functioning, I gave that original statement. 

Senator George. Yes. 

Mr. Hull. Merely in justice to the Army and the Navy and to the 
diplomatic branch of the Government, for them to understand, which 
th^y doubtless did anyhow, that the diplomatic establishment had 
exhausted its efforts to every practical extent to maintain or preserve 
peace. 

Senator George. Yes. 
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Now, again, Mr. Secretary: 

On Novembar 25, at the meeting of the War Council, I reviewed the November 
26 proposal which we had made to the Japanese and pointed out that ithere 
was practically no possibility of an agreement being achieved with Japan. I 
emphasized that, in my opinion, the Japanese were likely to break out at any 
time with new acts of conquest and that the matter of saieguarding our national 
security was in the hands of the Army and the Navy. With due deference I 
expressetl my Judgment that any plans for our military defense should include 
an assumption that the Japanese might make the element of surprise a central 
point in their strategy and also might attack at various points simultaneously 
with a view to demoralizing efforts of defense and of coordination. 

Mr. HiJUi. That was mainly a repetition of what we had been 
[1699'\ saying among ourselves individually and sometimes in 
groups for a few days prior to that. In other words, I think every- 
body who was following this closely was obliged to have made up their 
minds by this time about the seriousness of the situation and the im- 
minence of the danger. They knew that Hitler was not going to stop. 
They knew that the Japanese war party in supreme control in Japan 
was tied in hard and fast with Hitler, and we didn’t know what effect 
that might have on the Japanese move in addition to their own 
initiative. 

So it was a most complicated and delicate and dangerous situation 
with these factors that would not ordinarily exist in the case of just 
one country. So after all these discussions back and forth with the 
Japanese and among ourselves, I think everybody reasoned the dan- 
ger was imminent after their ultimatum. They couldn’t have been 
more definite in that respect. And wherever we met after that we 
were discussing the increasing dangers and increasing imminence. 

Senator George. That is, the constantly developing world condi- 
tions which were drawing more and more serious? 

Mr. Huul. Exactly. 

Senator George. And on these dates that .1 have directed attention 
to in your formal statement, you had reached a conclusion that the 
matter was largely in the hands of the Army and the Navy j that is, 
the security of the country ? 

[J600] Mr. Hull. Yes: that was my judgment; and I think the 
developments as th^ existed during those days, soon after the 20th 
of November, the Japanese movements forward, plans of attack — 
I think that confirms fully our estimate of what was imminent at that 
time. 

[J90J] Senator George. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Secre- 

ta^. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Secretary, I want to direct your attention to the 
decision not to withdraw the fleet from Pearl Harbor and its prepara- 
tion for action and its being exposed to attack on account of being 
ba^d at Pearl Harbor, and in that connection I desire to read you 
briefly from the testimony of Admiral Bichardson when he was being 
interrogated by the gentleman from California : 

Admiral Richardson. Yes; but I think when you consider the many, many 
other things that had to be done before active war operations could be under- 
taken, the question of whether it was In Hawaii or whether it was on the West 
Coast would have little effect on the over-all time, because you had to assemble 
a train, you might have to build some, and you might have to have drydocks. 
you might have to have repair facilities, you had to have a terrific ainount of 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 15 
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stores and all kinds of equipment for building roads and airfields and evetr- 
thing else, none of which was ready, * • * 

So the question of whether it was In Hawaii or whether It was on the West 
Coast when actual war started it was a matter of no moment, in my opinion, 
because other things controlled the time of getting ready. 

11602 ] Mr. Ge.\rhart. Well, considering the other. situation, the one which 
actually happened, by having our fleet In Hawaiian waters we had our fleet 2,500 
miles closer to the enemy for their sneak attack. 

Admiral R chaedson. Do you want an opinion on that? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; unless it Is a question of geography, unless it Is a matter 
of goii;g over water, or something else. 

Admiral Richardson. In my opinion, Congressman Gearhart, a Japanese Fleet 
that couid cross most of the Pacafle Ocean and deliver an undiscovered attack 
on Pearl Harbor would quite likely have been able to deliver the same attack on 
Puget Sound. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that is amazing. 

Admiral Richardson. But the whole question is the amount of oil they have 
got in the ships. 

I wonder if you care to comment on whether such considerations as 
those may have been discussed or entered into the decision not to with- 
draM’ the fleet from Hawaiian waters under existing conditions! 

Mr. Hull. I should say that, of course, none of us in the State De- 
partment would profess to have a technical knowledge of the construc- 
tion side of the Navy, the matter of enlarging its equipment or its 
supplies, all that kina of thing are matters [ 1603 '\ for Navy 
people jirimarily and not for a layman. 

I knew that we had a most touchy and delicate situation extending 
around the world and that the opposition was interlocked and working 
in many devious ways. I thought I knew at the same time as a matter 
of psychology that the worst bandit — and they were bandits of the 
most savage type, the leaders of Japan and Geormany — the worst 
bandit, as he prowls about and he looks about, has always got his eyes 
open to see if any pistols or any guns or any weapons are in sight. He 
does not like for the most innocent citizen to point an unloaded pistol 
or an unloaded gun at him. None of us care for that, as a matter of 
fact. And it was the same way as a matter of psychology with this 
hunch of overlords who were running rife over the earth. 

They will take cognizance of naval establishments, somewhere on 
the high seas, whether fully equipped or not, and for that reason I 
thought that, especially after it was out there, I thought that it should 
stay there. 

Mr. Clark. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

\ 160 ^^ The Chairman. Senator Lucas? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Secretary, when did you first see the President 
of the United States on December 7, 1941 ? 

Mr. Hull. We had a meeting that evening at the White House. I 
talked with him over the tele^one during the day; I do not recall 
at this moment whether I was in the White House during the afternoon 
or not. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall whether or not you talked to him over 
the telephone on the morning before the attack? 

Mr. Hull. He called me. 

Senator Lucas. Do you remember about what time? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, it was ^ somewhere — it was after Mr. Stimson and 
Mr. Knox had left my office and they remained there until 

Senator Lucas. Was that after the—— 
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The Chairman. He had not finished his answer. 

Senator Lucas. I am sorry. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. HuiiL. They remained in my office until, I think it was, a little 
after 12 o’clock, but I am giving my best impression. 

Senator Lucas. Was that before you received woird that Pearl 
Harbor had been attacked? 

Mr. Hull. I had not received that word until the Presi- [loos'] 
dent called me. That is the first information I had on the subject. 

Senator Lucas. But that morning you did have a conversation with 
Secretary Knox? 

Mr. Hull. And Stimson. 

Senator Lucas. And Stimson? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. 

Senator. Lucas. Now, what was the subject of the conversation be- 
tween the three of you on that morning, as you recall ? 

Mr. Hull. According to my best recollection it was in line with our 
increasingly frequent conferences over the telephone or in person as 
the dangers and the threatened outbreak in Japan increased. 

For instance, on the day just before we had received all of this in- 
formation from our consuls and from a British dispatch that this 
Japanese armada had left its jumping-off point and was sailing to- 
ward the Kra Isthmus and that Prime Minister Tojo had made a 
speech some time about that time or a little before — ^yes; it was a little 
before this. But that, along with these actual movements, especially 
these movements, was the occasion, the chief occasion, I think, of our 
conference. Tojo’s speech was some days before, but it shed further 
light on what was happening then. 

[1606] Senator Lucas. Well, now, did you see the President of 
the United States on Saturday, December 6th? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, I do not recall at this moment. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall whether you had conversations with 
him at that time? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, I was in touch in some way on feach of those days, 
with somebody at the White House or the Navy and the Army. 

Senator Lucas. In the conversations that you had with Secretary 
Knox and Secretary Stimson on Sunday morning of the 7th was there 
anything said in that conversation about the likelihood of Japan at- 
tacking Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Hull. Notliing. As you understand, the attack was then on ap- 
parently. The fleet was moving toward the Kra Peninsula, which 
would ^eatly endanger the situation. 

Mr. Keefh. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman; I could not get your last 
answer. Will you read it, please? 

Mr. Hull. I said the attack was under way, according to the dis- 
patches, on the sixth. This fleet was moving, not up north in the Bay 
of Siam- or Thailand, but it was, so far as my impression extended, 
moving toward the Kra Isthmus, which was probably a threat all the 
way down toward Singapore, down the penmsula, and not far from 
Malaya. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Hull, I was interested in your [1607] 
statement in regard to the conversations you had with the Japanese 
envoys. 
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You stated that while they apparently were looking at your eyes 
they were looking over your shoulder, out of the window, to determine 
the strength of our armed forces and that in dealing with a nation 
whose leaders were dangerous outlaws the only thing that they con- 
sidered in these diplomatic talks was the question of how much mili- 
tary and how much naval power we had. 

Am I correct about that ? 

Mr. Hull. Yes. That was based on this further view — and I never 
criticize anybody for their opinions. I accord to every American full 
patriotism and the highest motives in dealing with public aflPairSj but 
if we had — we and the British and the other peace-loving countries — 
had maintained when we saw Hitler moving as he did from 1933 on 
and when we saw the Japs moving as they did from 1933 on, if we 
peaceful nations had had sort of a Military Establishment all we 
would have had to do at that early stage would have been to turn to 
them and say, “We don’t want you to take that course, we don’t want 
you Japs to go into China on this sort of an outrageous expedition.” 
The chances are overwhelming that they would not have done it but, 
of course, that is one of the unfortunate phases of human experience. 

[ISOS'] Senator Lucas. Well, I assume from that answer that 
it is your view that any diplomatic or political relations of Japan 
with this country were definitely tied in with their own naval and 
military forces in their homeland ? 

Mr. Hull. Well, Tojo was the head of the whole concern. The 
military were in control from 1937, when they moved into China, 
and they controlled the Army and oflicials. They were in supreme 
control of Japan and everything Japan possessed, including the Navy 
and its direction.' 

Senator Lucas. Well, therefore am I correct in my assumption 
that, as a result of having to deal with a nation of that kind who 
tied their diplomatic and political relations with the military and 
[the navy, that it was also necessary for us in dealing with Japan 
more or less to take a like course ; and that that was one of the 
reasons why the fleet was in the Pacific at that time ? 

Mr. Hull. Exactly. That is a part of the psychology. As I tried 
to make clear a day or two ago, when a nation is dealing with lawless 
nations and governments, with every kind of dishonest and dishonor- 
able and ulterior purposes in view, that the diplomatic influence is 
not much stronger than the military organization behind it. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, the fleet based in Pearl Harbor 
was a tremendous factor in our political and in our [1609] dip- 
lomatic dealings with Japan at that time? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, I think it was. We do not know — nobody knows 
with all of those machinations going on daily and nightly between 
representatives of Hitler and Tojo, planning every imaginable step — 
we do not know just how much influence the Navy at Pearl* Harbor 
had in inducing a little more circumspection on their part and a little 
more consideration for this Nation and this Government, but I could 
not help but feel that it did have that restraining effect. 

Senator Lucas. Well, a nation that lives on force, the only thing 
that it fears is force, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hull. Precisely. That is the old saying at least. 
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Senator Lucas. Now, in your manuscript which was prepared and 
presented to this committee I direct your attention to page 15, and 
I desire to ask one or two questions. 

You state there that [reading] : 

Existing treaties relating to the Far East were adequate, provided the signa- 
tory governments lived up to them. We were, therefore, not calling for new 
agreements. But if there was a chance that new agreements would contribute 
to peace in the Pacific, the President and I believed that we should not neglect 
that possibility, slim as it was. 

In other words, as I understand it, and I think the [IBlff] 
English is very clear on it, the agreements that we had in effect at 
that time were sufficient to keep the peace in the Pacific if Japan 
had recognized the sanctity of international treaties? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, we had copper riveted agreements with the Nine 
Power Treaty as the central point in the framework of international 
relations in the Pacific. 

As I said, outside of the local agreements, outside of international 
law, outside of the Nine Power Treaty, outside of anything moral 
that the League of Nations provisions might have affected the mind 
of a person at all disposed to be law abiding and along with that I 
think that covers the main structure. 

Senator Lucas. Now, on that same page you state [reading] : 

We carried no chip on our shoulder, but we were determined to stand by a 
basic position, built on fundamental principles which we applied not only to 
Japan but to all countries. 

Now, the truth of the matter is that the 10-point program was 
based upon those fundamental American principles that you were 
talking about in that statement? 

Mr. Hull. To be sure there is nothing new in it and nothing that 
any law-abiding nation would not be delighted to sup- 

port and practice. 

Senator Lucas. And how long has this Nation stood upon those 
fundamental basic principles that you have talked about? 

Mr. Hull. We have from over an indefinite period in the past stood 
for all of the doctrines that you see set out. Other law-abiding and 
peaceful nations, law abiding and civilized, have stood for the same 
thing. 

Senator Lucas. And that was regardless of what political party was 
in power, those fundamental basic American principles have been the 
same? 

Mr. Hull. Oh, to be sure. 

Senator Lucas. I direct your attention, Mr. Secretary, to the re- 

? ort of the Army Board that investigated the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
will ask you whether or not you were a witness before that Board ? 
Mr. Hull. I was not. I sent some little data to them and I in- 
formed them that I would be pleased to appear before the Board at 
any time on any phase of the matters about which I might make con- 
tribution, but they sent word that they would not need my presence 
before the Board. 

Senator Lucas. So they never called you as a witness after that? 
Mr. Hull. No. 

[1618\ Senator Lucas. Now, you are familiar with that report, 
Mr. Secretary? 
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Mr. Hull. Qh, I have been over it. 

Senator Lucas. Did they ask you for any data or any statement 
concerning the 10-point program that was handed to the Japanese 
by you ? 

Mr. Hull. No. 

Senator Lucas. In this report in chapter 4, headed “Responsibilities 
in Washington,” I read the following: 

Apparently the Secretary of War, in the light of his long experience with the 
Japanese, with whom he dealt extensively when he was Secretary of State to 
tills government, was concerned at the situation, for his diary continues: 

“We were an hour and a half with Hull, and then I went back to the Depart- 
ment, and I got hold of Marshall.” 

Now, this is the finding of the Board : 

Thus the Secretary of War felt the situation that was to be precipitated by 
the notion of the Secretary of State, Hull, necessitated his informing the Chiei 
of Staff immediately of the threatened difiBculty. 

They also in that same report, in the next paragraph or two, state 
[reading] : 

[/G/5] Apparently on the 2Ath in the morning, Mr. Hull had made up his 
mind not to go through with the proposals shown the day before to the Secretary 
of W.nr containing the plan for the “Three Months’ Truce.” 

Evidently the action "to kick the whole thing over” was accomplished by 
presenting to the Japanese the counter proposal of the “Ten Points” which they 
took ns an ultimatum. 

It was the document that touched the button that started the war, as Ambas- 
sador Grew so aptly expressed it 

Now, they have chai'ged in this report by direct charges and by 
implication and innuendo that you issued the ultimatum that started 
the war. I think you have demonstrated to any fair and impartial 
hearer at this hearing that that just is not true, but would you care 
to elaborate anv further upon these comments? 

Mr. Hull. That is not a very pleasant topic to me. I strove to co- 
operate with the Army and Navy Board without success and then 
I was gratuitously brought into the picture, apparently on the theory 
that Tojo and the military element moving abreast with Hitler on 
a world rampage, were not doing so and were not guilty of doing so, 
but that this Government of peaceful people, with no preparations in 
the Paci [lOH"] fic to fight, with no two-ocean Navy on hand, 
with only peace appeals for months to the Japs, that this Government 
was the cause and that it forced poor, innocent, peace-minded Tojo and 
that bunch of savages and outlaws into war. 

If I could express myself as I would like I would want all of you 
religious minded people to retire. I stood under that infamous charge 
for months, when every reasonable minded person knew that the Japs 
were on the same march of invasion in the Pacific area to get supreme 
control over it in every way so that we could not even land a boat load 
of goods on the other side of the Pacific except under extortionate 
terms — every person knew that they were on this move because if 
he had not known it in any other way, the heads of their Govern- 
ment were telling the world every week, sometimes eve^ 2 or 3 days, 
precisely what they were doing and what they were going to do ; and 
yet, somebody who knows little and cares less, now says, “Why didn’t 
the United States make concessions and save us from the war,” when 
any person knows, and if you look back at the situation as it existed 
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during those last 10, 12, 14 days any rational person knows just what 
the Japs were doing. 

They were off on this final attack and no one was going to stop 
them unless we yielded and laid down like cowards, and we would 
have been coward to have lain down. 

\161S\ The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, your hour is up and the 
committ^ appreciates the fact that you have furnished so much in- 
formation here. The. committee feels that probably you are entitled 
to a rest for 2 or 3 days before resuming and, therefore, counsel will 
get in touch with you as to when you shall reappear. 

Mr. HtJiXi. Well, I do not desire to inconvenience the committee in 
carrying out its schedule in any way. I will do my best to cooperate 
with you in that respect. 

The Chairman. The committee appreciates that. 

Mr. Hxtll. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Grew, you may resume. 

TESUUOUT OF JOSEPH G. OEEW (Resumed) 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, before the questions begin, may I clarify 
a point in the record in my testimony of yesterday ? 

The Chairman. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Grew. The record indicates that I said, in answer to a question, 
that after the Cabinet meeting in Tokyo of December 1, 1 guessed that 
they had discussed the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Now, I cannot recollect exactly how I phrased my answer but it was 
far from my intention to leave tliat iiimression because I did not and 
could not have guessed that. What I did guess was 

that the Cabinet may have been discussing the opening of hostilities 
with the United States, but knowing the way that things work in 
■ Japan I do not believe for a moment that the military high command 
would ever have taken the civilian members of the Cabinet into their 
confidence as to their precise plans. 

They had every reason to keep those plans in the utmost secrecy, 
so while I do think that that Cabinet meeting may well have discussed 
the question of opening hostilities, I do not think that they discussed 
th^uestion of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, I believe, was in the process 
of examining Mr. Grew when we recessed yesterday. 

You mai^roceed. Senator. 

Senator Ferouson. Mr. Grew, did you correspond with the Presi- 
dent when you were in Tokyo as the Ambassador? 

Mr. Grew. As I recollect it. Senator, I had only one exchange of 
letters with him. Those have been puDlished. It is possible that I 
wrote him personally on other occasions but I do not think so. I 
think that was the only exchange, the exchange publishd. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were they published? 

Mr. Grew. They are published in my book. I think they may have 
been published in Foreign Relations. I am not certain . \l61ir\ 
of that. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you liave someone check that to see if 
they are? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. I can give you the date pretty quickly. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I will give you the date to check that up. 

Senator Ferguson. Please. I think on page 360 you have a nota- 
tion of one. 

Mr. Gesell. 359. 

Mr. Grew. What is that? 

Mr. Gesell. Page 359, on December 14. Is that the letter? 

Senator Ferguson. December 14. 

Mr. Grew. December 14, 1940, was it? 

Senator Ferguson. On page number 359 ? 

Mr. Gesell. Page 359 of the book. 

Mr. Grew. Page what ? 

Mr. Gesell. Page 359 of the book. 

Mr. Grew. Yes ; that is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. What year? 

Mr. Gesell. 1940 that is. 

Mr. Grew. December 14, 1940. Let me see whether there is any- 
thing here or not. 

[Ids'] Mr. Gesell. I am quite sure that is not in volume 2, 
since that reports conversations. 

Mr. Grew. I do not believe it would be in volume 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, could you have Mr. Hamilton check 
that while we go along with some questions on it? 

Mr. Grew. It does not appear to have been published in Foreign 
Belations. 

Senator Ferguson. It does not appear to be published? 

Mr. Grew. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you furnish copies to Mr. Hull? I am 
wondering how it would get into Foreign Relations if it went to the 
President direct. 

Mr. Grew. Well, I have no record of that. I assumed that I sent 
copies to the Department of State, probably, without any question. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you refer to your letter to the 
President? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you review the foreign relations with Japan 
as of that time? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the substance of the relation? What 
was the point at issue? 

Mr. Grew. The point at issue appeared to be stated as 
follows: 

Tbe chief factors in the problem would seem, from this angle — 
that is the angle of the American Embassy in Tokyo— 

to be : 

(1) Whether and when Britain is likely to win the European war; 

(2) Whether our getting into war with Japan would so handicap our help to 
Britain in Europe as to make the difference to Britain between victory and 
defeat ; 

(3) To what extent our own policy in the Far East must be timed with our 
preparedness program and with respect to the relative strength of the American 
and the Japanese navies now and later.* 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you refer to page 360, where you use 
this language : 
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The principal point at issue, as I see It, is not whether we must cail a halt 
to the Japanese program but when. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you elaborate on that and explain what 
you meant there? 

Mr. Grew. The Japanese had moved out all through East Asia. 
They wei-e into China, Indochina and they were in a position to 
thraten what I considered our vital interests. [ 1620 '\ They 
were in a position to threaten the Philippines and they were also in a 
position to cut off one of the lines to Great Britain for her supplies 
to enable her to continue the war. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through with your answer? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it be fair to say that at that time you 
saw in the near future a war between the United States and Japan ? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, during all my period in Tokyo I was doing 
everything in my power to prevent a war between the United States 
and Japan, up to the very end. As I said yesterday, that is the only 
position that I think any diplomatic representative should take. 

Senator Ferguson. It is not a Question of questioning your motives 
at all. I just wanted to know whether that sentence would indicate 
that at that, time you saw a war between tlie United States and Japan 
and it was only a question of when the war was going to be? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I do not think that that is the whole story. It 
was a question of whether we were going to be able to take steps which 
would prevent a war between the United States and Japan, which 
would prevent a war between the United States and Japan. 

[ 1621 ^ Senator Ferguson. Well, I will read another sentence 
from page 360 of your book. 

We are bound eventually to come to a head-on clash with Japan. 

It is not quite the whole sentence that I am reading. 

Hie Chairman. I suggest you read the whole paragraph, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. All ri^t, I will read the whole paragraph. 

Mr. Grew. Which paragraph is that. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Will the Ambassador read the paragraph? 

Mr. Grew. On page 360?, 

Senator Ferguson [reading] : 

It therefore appears that sooner or later * • *. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. [Reading:] 

It therefore appears that sooner or later, unless we are prepared, with General 
Hugh Johnson, to withdraw bag and baggage from the entire sphere of “Greater 
East Asia including the South Seas” (which God forbid), we are bound eventually 
to come to a head-on clash with Japan. 

Now, that clash need not have been a military clash. In other 
words, it was always my hope that the economic { 1622 '\ meas- 
ures which we had taken against Japan would finally bring Japan to 
a position where she might come to a reasonable agreement with us. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, thenj you were warning the President that 
it would be necessary for America to take some definite steps along 
definite lines if we were to prevent a military clash with Japan ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. And that Japan would have to take certain 
steps? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. I said that I thought that there were risks 
[involved both in a positive policy and a laissez faire policy, but I 
thought that the risks of a laissez faire policy were greater than the 
risks of a positive policy. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was it a question then when we should 
take these steps? 

Mr. Grew. Well, this letter was written in December 1940. 

Now, the record show that our step on freezing Japanese assets took 
place on July 25, 1941, but in the meantime during that period we 
were tightening up, as I recollect it, all along the line in our embargoes 
of commodities to Japan which the Japanese could use for military 
purposes. 

Senator Ferguson. When did we freeze aviation gas for [16231 
Japan? 

Mr. Grew. The date on which we put on an embargo on oil ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, on aviation gasoline. 

Mr. Grew. Aviation gasoline? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know when that was ? 

Mr. Grew. That, I think, is contained in Foreign Relations. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it July 31, 1940? 

Mr. Grew. I could not say that, confii’m that date without looking 
it up. “July 31, 1940, announcement of limitation by the Western 
Hemisphere of the exportation of aviation gasoline.” 

Senator Ferguson. That was at least a limitation on the exporting 
to J apan of aviation gasoline ? 

Mr. Grew. That was what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. A limitation, at least? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it an absolute prohibition of any gasoline? 

Mr. Grew. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Aviation gasoline. All right. 

Now, what was the President’s reply to your letter of December 
1940? 

Mr. Grew. The President’s reply is published on page [162Jli\ 
359 of my book. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what would you say was a fair appraisal, 
without reading the whole letter ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, the President’s appraisal was that the whole prob- 
lem was a global problem and that every development in any part of 
the world would affect other parts of the world. 

In other words, he said [reading] : 

I am giving you my thoughts at this length because the problems which we 
face are so vast and so inter-related that any attempt even to state them com- 
pels one to think in terms of five continents and seven seas. In conclusion, I 
most emphasize that, our problem being one of defense, we cannot lay down 
hard-and-fast plans. As each new development occurs, we most, in the light of 
the circumstances then existing, decide when and where and how we can most 
effectively marshal and make use of our resources. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he agree or disagree with your opinion? 

Mr. Grew. He says at the beginning of his letter : 

I find myself in decided agreement with your conclusion. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, can you give us the reason why \1625\ 
you corresponded directely with the President rather than through 
Mr. Hull and the State Department ? 

Mr. Grew. I had been in the United States on leave of absence in 
1931 and when I saw the President he said, “When you have some 
thoughts on the situation, drop me a line.” In other words, this let- 
ter was written to him at his invitation. 

Senator Ferguson. You say in 1931 that he suggested that? 

Mr. Grew. No, 1939. 

Senator Ferguson. 1939. 

Mr. Grew. I was here in the summer and autumn of 1939. 

Senator Ferguson. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Grew. 1939. 

Senator Ferguson. I misunderstood 3 ^ 011 . In 1939 he suggested 
that and then you wrote him ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At that timfe were you of the opinion that 
Japan would fight or were they bluffing? 

Mr. Grew. I never thought that Japan was bluffing. Senator. ' 

Senator Ferguson. From what you heard and what you saw in 
Japan you were of the opinion then that they were not bluffing? 

Mr. Grew. I was. 

Senator Ferguson. That they would fight under certain conditions? 

Mr. Grew. Under certain circumstances. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever notify the State Department 
or the President as to what those circumstances were that" they 
would fight for or under? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, my reports to the State Department were con- 
tinuous and many. I was constantly expressing my views to the 
Department of State and the Secretary of State. I cannot tell you 
without an examination of the records whether and when that par- 
ticular point was covered'. 

Senator Ferguson. But would it be a fair appraisal of your com- 
munications to the State Department that you had told them that 
Japan was not blufiing, that they would fight under certain circum- 
stances and you related from time to time the circumstances? 

Mr. Grew. I think the record shows that completely. Senator; 
from mv arrival in Japan in 1932 I quoted to you yesterday a state- 
ment which I made in a letter to Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State 
at that time, shortly after my arrival in Japan, in which I said the 
Japanese Army has been built for war and it wants war and I said 
it would be criminally somnolent for us to close our eyes to any 
possible eventualities in the Far East. 

\l627'\ Senator Ferguson. On page 4219 of your testimony be- 
fore the Army Board, I notice that you give this as part of youp an- 
swer: 

Frankly, I conld not answer that question without looking Into it, but I am 
sure that everything I wrote was not published by any means. 

What did you have in mind by that statement? You better look 
at the whole answer. 

The Chairman. The Chair suggest you might also look at the 
question that you answered in order to get the context. 

Mr. Grew. I would just like to read the record on that. 
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Senator Ferguson. If the Chairman please, the witness has the 
whole instrument before him. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no desire to get an answer except as 
to what he had in mind. 

The Chairman. The Chairman simply wants him to refresh his 
recollection as to the question that he was answering, so he may have 
the whole thing in mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Does the Chair think the witness might need 
his memory refreshed? 

The Chairman. That is an academic question. I was merely sug- 
gesting that he look at the question that he was asked in order to 
refresh his recollection. 

[ISSS] Mr. Grew. Yes. The question was: “Do the various 
books to which you made reference in your testimony convey all the 
information that you conveyed to Washington on the likelihood of 
war?” 

And I replied, according to the record: “I could not say that, I 
do not believe, because I sent a great deal of material during all of 
that time to the State Department both by tele^am and by written 
dispatch, and it would have been impossible, within the confines of 
two volumes” — I was referring to our Foreign Relations — ^“to have 
published all of that material. I think the highlights have been 
published, but I could not say it has all been published. Frankly, 
I could not answer that question without looking into it, but I am 
sure that everything I wrote was not published by any means. It 
would have been practically impossible to publish the tremendous 
volume of reports that I sent in during those 10 years.” 

Senator Ferguson. Who would determine as to what was to be 
published in the books? 

Mr. Grew. I think that would have been determined by the various 
officials. I cannot tell you, because I had nothing to do with the 
publishing. 

Senator Ferguson. You would have no part in it? 

Mr. Grew. I would have nothing to do with the publication of For- 
eign Relations. 

[^ 1629 '] Senator Ferguson. I will ask you to refer to foreign re- 
lations in May of 1939. It is in relation to a telegram to the Depart- 
ment of State containing a message from the Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Grew. Will you tell me what page that is. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

Mr. Grew. May 18, 1939, volume I? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that is the message from the Foreign 
Minister. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir ; I have that before me. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you notice that the message is publi.shed 
in volume II. 

Mr. Grew. The first document in volume II? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, the reply of the Secretary of State to this 
message is on pages 6 or 8 of that same volume. Will you look at the 
reply? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 
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Senator Ferguson. It says : 


• • • this Government is sincerely interested in the suggestion contained in 
Your Excel- [ 1630 ] lency’s message, and in giving further consideration 
to that suggestion would he pleased to have such further information as Your 
Eixcellency may find it agreeable to offer hy way of amplifying and making 
more definite Your Excellency's concept as to the steps which might usefully 
be taken toward moderating the situation in Europe. 


Now, did the Prime Minister at that time give you a more definite 
statement than the one that is stated there in the book ? 

In other words, do you know whether or not the Japanese Govern- 
ment ever gave you the “definite concept” requested in the Secretary 
of State’s reply f 

Mr. Grew. Well, sir, I do not believe that the Prime Minister gave 
me any further information on this correspondence at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I ask counsel to search the files to see 
whether or not there is any information on that? 

Mr. Gesell. We will do that. Senator.’ 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall, Mr. Grew, to refresh your mem- 
ory, that there was a definite statement and that it is not printed in 
the book ? 


Mr. Grew. To which statement do you refer? The press releases? 

Senator Ferguson. Noj I am referring to the statement that the 
Prime Minister gave you m May of 19^9. 

Mr. Grew. I^s; as far as I am aware, that is the complete 
[itfJi] statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you access how to the Secretary of State’s 
files? 

Mr. Grew. Have I what? 

Senator Ferguson. Access to the Secretary of State’s files. 

Mr. Grew. No; I am out of the Department now. I have no con- 
tact with the Department. 

Senator Ferguson. So you could not help us to get that? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you referred to a green light telegram in 
your book. Do you recall tnat? 

Mr. Grew. That was merely a phrase which I applied to it in- 
formally. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you turn to your book, to where you have 
that in your book? 

Mr. Grew. That is published also, I think, in Foreign Relations. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you said it was one of the most impor- 
tant telegrams that you had sent. 

Mr. Grew. That was in December 1940, 1 think. That was sent in 
December. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it December or September 1940? 

Mr. Grew. It is September 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at page 334 of your book? 

[JffSlS] Mr. Grew. Yes; I have it here. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is what you call the green light tele- 


gram? 

Mr. Grew. It is. . 

[jffSS] Senator Ferguson. Now will you see whether or not it is? 
What else do you say about it there, about it being important? 


1 See Hearings, Part 6, p. 2068. 
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Mr. Grew. In Foreijjn Relations? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you see whether it is in Foreign Relations, 
among the white papers? 

Mr. Grew. It does not appear to be in Foreign Relations. It might 
possibly be in Peace and War. 

Senator Ferguson. Peace and War is there before you. Will you 
look and see whether it is in Peace and War ? 

Mr. Grew. Inhere is a telegram in Peace and War that I sent from 
the Embassy in Tokyo on September 12, 1940, published on page 569. 
That was not the precise telegram referred to, however. 

Senator Ferguson. So it is not in Peace and War or in Foreign 
Relations. 

Now getting back to your telegram, will you tell me something 
about that telegram ? What is it ? What does your book say about it ? 

Mr. Grew. It is a fairly long comment here. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you refer to it as one of your most important 
documents? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; I do. 

Senator Ferguson. What is that language? 

[163 Jf] Mr. Grew. What? 

Senator Ferguson. Read that language about the importance of tlie 
instrument. 

Mr. Grew. In the last part of that telegram I said : 

If, by a firm policy, we can maintain conditions in ilic Pacilic in status quo 
until such time as Britain may be successful in the Euroiiean war, Japan will be 
confronted with a situation which will render it imiK)ssible for the present 
outlook of opportunism to remain dominant. After that time it might be feasible 
to set about a readjustment of the entire problem of the Pacific to the permanent 
benefit both of the United States and of Japan — on a just basis. Until the time 
when a thorough going regeneration of outlook takes place in Japan, only a show 
of force, coupled with the intention to utilize it if necessary, can effectively 
conduce to the attainment of such an outcome, as well as to the future security 
of the United States. 

In. view therefore of actual conditions here in Japan, and the present outlook, 
it is my belief that the time has arrived when a continuance of the use of patience 
and restraint by the United States may and probably will tend to render rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan Increasingly uncertain. I [ 1635 ] 
cherish the hope that, if the Japanese Government and people can be brought to 
believe that they are overplaying their hand, eventually the pendulum will swing 
the other way, at which time it will be possible to reconstruct good relations 
between our country and Japan. To me the alternative appears hopeless. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read from page 334 what you said, if you 
will just check it : 

Another important event, from my point of view, was the sending to Washington 
in September of what I can only call my “green light” telegram, perhaps the most 
significant message sent to Washington in all the 8 years of my mission to 
Japan. 

Now will you tell us why you describe it in that way ? 

Mr. Grew. Because, Senator, I felt that the time had come to apply 
economic measures against Japan, and that is precisely what was done. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for it not being in Foreign 
Relations, if it is so important? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, frankly, I had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the preparation of Foreign Relations. I was not in a position at that 
time to have anything to do with it, so I do not know. 
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Senator Ferguson. Does the committee have a copy of your 
diary? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; the diary was a purely personal and private 
document. The important parts of my diary are published in my 
book, what I call the highlights. 

Senator Ferguson. Does the committee have a copy of your diary? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; the diary was a purely personal and private 
document. The important parts of my diary are published in my 
book, what I call the highlights. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand, Mr. Grew, the committee does 
not have access — I am talking about counsel for the committee — does 
not have access to your diary to determine what might be important 
to this committee ? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, I would like to have the record straight on this, 
if you will permit me. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would make the record straight. 

Mr. Grew. I will read a copy of my letter to Mr. Mitchell, the Gen- 
eral counsel. 

Senator Ferguson. You may read it. 

Mr. Grew. This is dated November 12, 1945. 

My Dear Mb. Mitchell: I have received your letter of November 8 enclosing 
a copy of a letter of November 6 from Senator Brewster, as weU as a copy of 
your reply to the Senator. Mr. Brewster requested you in his letter to secure 
for him a copy of the 13 volumes of my diary from which my book “Ten Years 
in Japan” was prepared. Your inquiry of the State Department brought the 
answer tbf^t there is nothing [i6J7] of the kind in its possession. 

You may be sure that I shall do everything in my power to facilitate, support, 
and further the nationally important work of the Joint Committee and to be 
helpful in every way to Senator Brewster and the other members of the Commit- 
tee. I strongly believe that all the facts bearing upon the Pearl Harbor attack 
should be brought out and laid before the American people, and that no pertinent 
material should be concealed. You yourself can depend equally on my full 
cooperation in eliciting these facts. 

The few oflacial documents contained in my book “Ten Years in Japan,” w^hich 
was published in 1944, were taken not from the diary but from two official publi- 
cations already issued in 1943 by our Government : “Peace and War, United States 
Foreign Policy, 1931-41” and “Foreign Relations of the United States, Japan, 
1931-41” in two volumes. All official documents that passed between the Depart- 
ment of State and. the Embassy in Tokyo covering the period of my ambassador- 
ship to Japan, both incoming and outgoing, are on file in the State Department 
and, under the President’s directive as published, any and all of these documents 
pertinent to the investigation are presumably available to the Joint [ 1638 ] 
Committee. 

As to the diary Itself, this is in no respect an official document. It is a private 
work, headed “Daily Personal Notes,” containing my own personal records and 
prepared for my own guidance in analyzing and assessing day to day develop- 
ments. The diary is in the nature of a private sketch book in which the main 
lines of my eventual official reports to the Secretary of State were traced, and it 
contains many inaccurate and sometimes misleading statements, hurriedly jotted 
down from day to day, which had to be ironed out and, so far as possible, correct- 
ed or confirmed before taking shape in my official reports. Only the official 
reports should therefor govern. Private matters of interest only to my family 
and myself are, as in any diary, contained in it, and it includes furthermore 
frank comments on individuals, comments which can only be regarded as of a 
strictly personal and private character and which I am in honor bound not to 
reveal. 

It is my belief that all of the material In my diary which would be helpful 
to the investigation of the Joint Committee has been published in my book 
“Ten Years in Japan.” To make assurance doubly sure, however, i have 
carefully examined these daily personal notes covering the months 
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immediately preceding the attack on Pearl Harbor, and I have found no comment 
or material, other than tliat already published, which would, in my opinion, be 
helpful to any pliase of the Committee’s investigation. It is my belief that all of 
the main facts on this subject, so far as my own observations and reports from 
Tokyo are concerned, have been publislted in the four volumes mentioned above. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you repeat what those four volumes 
are ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. I just want to see whether there is something 
else in this letter that would be pertinent., 

Senator Ferguson. I would ask you then to read the last of your 
letter. 

Mr. Grew. Just the last paragraph : 

If there is any further phase of this subject which Senator Brewster or any 
other member of the Joint Committee would like to explore and will let me know, 
I will, with pleasure, cooperate to the best of my ability. 

Those four volumes are : 

1. Peace and War. 

2. United States Foreign Policy, 1931-41, published in 1943. 

3. Foreign Belations of the United States-Japan, 1931-41, 

in two volumes, also published in 1943. 

4. My book entitled “Ten Years in Japan.” 

Senator Ferguson. Of course the last, your book Ten Years in 
Japan is not an official publication. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; it is not an official publication. 

Senator Ferguson. Now do I understand that you submitted your 
diary to the State Department to determine what you might put in 
this book Ten Years in Japan? 

Mr. Grew. That is always done, Senator, especially in wartime. 
That, to my recollection is done in every case. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not my question. My question was : 
Did you submit it to the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. I submitted the manuscript of my book. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they take anything out? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think they made any actual demand, but they 
suggested that certain passages might be eliminated; some of them 
because they could have caused enmarrassment or actual danger to 
individuals, sometimes, where they might have been misinterpreted 
• by the foreign governments, and points of that kind. 

Frankly, after receiving the suggestions of the Publications Com- 
mittee in the Department of State I found myself in entire accord 
with it. There is nothing that I reluctantly withdrew. 

Senator Ferouson. Did you have any conversation with 
them about the green-light telegram of September 1940? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect any precise conversation on that subject. 

Senator Ferguson. I might ask counsel. Has counsel ever seen that 
telegram ? Do we have a copy of it ? 

Mr. Mitchell. What telegram do you refer to? 

Senator Ferguson. The telegram of September 1940. I have been 
referring to it for quite a while. 

Mr. AIitchell. We have never seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel get us a copy from the State Depart- 
ment file? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will try.* 


^ Subsequently admitted as Exhibit No. 26. See infra, p. 634 et seq., for text. 
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Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, what is a fair appraisal of that tele- 
gram of September 1940? What were you trying to do, and why did 
you try to do it? 

hlr. Grew. I think the passage that I read to you covers the appraisal 
of the tele^am. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, why did you come to write it? 

Why did you send it to the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. Because I was continually sending to the State Depart- 
ment my views about the situation and, in ma^ cases, recommenda- 
tions, steps which I thought ought to be taken. That is the duty of any 
Ambassador abroad. 

[1^4^] Senator Ferguson. Do you think your diary may have 
helped counsel to obtain from the files, which I understand are very 
voluminous, some of the important documents? For instance, this 
document? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think so. Senator. I think, as I say, the high 
lights of the correspondence appear in my diary and then the running 
comment from day to day oi what I was thinking at the time. I 
think the diary would not be an appropriate document in this investi- 
gation, and I would like to explain why, if I may. 

Senator P^rguson. I wish you would. 

Mr. Grew. You will find in my book, on page 348j under date of 
November 1, 1940, 1 made the following entry in my diary : 

In the light of faet-moving developments I scarcely dare read back In the 
diary nowadays because of its many inconsistencies which show it up for the 
patchwork sort of day-to-day scribbling it is. At least it shows our thoughts 
and our information, some of it reliable and some of it wholly unreliable, at any 
given moment — the moment of writing. It shows how often we are groping and 
fumbling in the dark. Less and less are we able to know what is going on 
behind the scenes, simply because many of our reliable contacts are no longer 
available and [16481 also because, even behind the scenes, the right hand 
often doesn’t know w^t the left hand is doing. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, when you were referring thire to 
•Ve,” you were talking about the Embassy in Tolqto? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir: I was. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you send that information to the State De- 
partment, the substance of it? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, certainly. I reported to the State Department that 
our Japanese contacts, sources of information were falling away 
simply because they were being very carefully watched by the secret 
police and most of them did not dare come to the Embassy any more, 
they did not dare meet me outside, and even when I went to the Tokyo 
Club, which was sort of a neutral meeting ground for Japanese and 
foreigners, I found the J^anese I knew would quietly slip away into 
other rooms or comers. They just did not want to be seen talking to 
me; they did not dare. Thereforej it was extremely difficult, under 
those circumstances, for us to keep in touch with everything that was 
going on there. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, that brought you to the conclusion 
that things were getting serious between the two countries, that mat- 
ters were growing worse, and much worse, between the two countries? 

Mr. Grew. Well, “worse” to the extent that the totalitarian 
\164J^ regime was working in full force and the secret police was 
controlling all Japanese individuals. 

79710 — 40— pt. 2 10 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, did I understand that they had a totali- 
tarian government in Japan as early as you are talking about? _I 
understood you yesterday to say you consiaered it came in when Tojo 
came in. ^ 

Mr. Grew. I said when Tojo came in, it was a complete military 
dictatorship, and everything was leading in that direction for a long 
time, but up to that point there were pressure groups in Japan who 
had to be listened to, and were listened to, and I would not say that it 
was completely a totalitarian regime up to that moment. 

Senator Ferguson. But they had to have the secret police at that 
time? 

Mr. Grew. They always had the secret police. It was just a ques- 
tion to what extent they should intensify it. They were nmctioning. 

\_ 1645 ^ Senator Ferguson. In 1941, in the spring, were you ef- 
fing any information from the British as to the military activities 
of the Japanese? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot state any definite information, Senator, but, of 
course, I came in close contact with my various diplomatic collea^es, 
and in many cases we exchanged information. That is one or the 
ways we were able to keep in touch. So I have no doubt that during^ 
the period you mention my British colleague occasionally passed on 
to me information in his possession as I did to him. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any information with relation to 
the Japanese being nearer Singapore, that you obtained from the 
British ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; I do not recall any precise information at this 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall any specific information that 
you may have received on the Japanese military movements at or near,, 
toward, Singapore ? 

Mr. pREW. No; I do not recall any precise information on that sub- 
ject. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever get any information in relation to 
any landings of troops on the Kra Peninsula? 

Mr. Grew. Japanese troops? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; or on the isthmus. 

Mr. Grew. You mean after they had been landed? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; or of their landing. I am talking about 
prior to December 7. 

Mr. Grew. Well, no, sir. It would be utterly impossible for any 
foreigner in Japan to acquire information of something that the 
Japanese military were going to do. We might guess that they were 

C to do it, but certainly not know until it had been done. AH : 
steps were shrouded in military secrecy. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then that you discounted any- 
thing that came in in relation to the Jap movements because you be- 
lieved that no such information could get out of the war authorities, 
military or naval authorities? 

Mr. Grew. Very little such information did come out. Of course, 
when information did reach me I sifted it and assessed it on the basis- 
qf my other knowledge, and in that light I was able to decide whether 
it was authentic or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you send only what you believed to be- 
authentic to the State Department ? 
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Mr. Grew. I was in the habit of reporting a great deal to the State 
Department. Sometimes only rumors, as in the case of that telegram 
of January 27. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the Peruvian 

Mr. Grew. The rumor that in case of trouble they would attack 
[id.47] Pearl Harbor. I sent many telegrams and dispatches of 
that kind. In many cases it was utterly impossible to coifirm those 
rumors. 

Senator Ferguson. By the way, did you ever get a reply to that 
Peruvian message? 

Mr. Grew. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. That was nothing unusual, that you did not 
get a reply ? 

Mr. Grew. That was not unusual. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall, though, any information in 
the spring of 1941 from the British about landings or to-be-landings 
on the Kra Peninsula or Kra Isthmus? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I do not recall any specific information in that 
respect. 

i^nator Ferguson. Well, were there rumors of troop movements 
at that time? 

Mr. Grew. Well, we knew from a variety of sources that the Japa- 
nese had moved down, yere moving out all through that area there, 
an'd, frankly, we were ready for anything, but if the Japanese were 
going to land in a certain place at a ceilain time we in all proba- 
bility would not and could not know. 

^nator Ferguson. That brings me now to the note of August 17. 
Are you familiar with that note ? 

Mr. Grew. Note from whom, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. From the United States to Japan. It is the 
parallel action. It is the note of August 17. 

Mr. Grew. August 17. 

Mr. Geseix. 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. 1941. 

Mr. Geseix. Page 556. 

Mr. Grew. AU of these papers. Senator, were as a rule cabled over 
to me ; the records of conversations and letters. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with- the particular docu- 
ment? 

Mr. Grew. I shall have to read it first. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read it so that you become familiar 
with it? 

Mr. Grew (perusing paper). Yes; I recall that document per- 
fectly. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you refer to your message of Au- 
gust 18 — no. I have in mind the conversation you had with Toyda 
on August 18. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. 1941. 

Mr. Gesell. Page 560. 

Mr. Grew. I have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, I am fully familiar with that note; that record 
of conversations with the foreign ministers. 
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Senator Febgttson. Will you check and see whether or not it is in 
the white papers f 

Mr. Grew. It is in foreign relations. 

Senator Ferguson. But not in the white paper? 

Mr. Grew. What d<^ou call the white paper? 

Senator Ferguson. The Peace and War. 

Mr. Grew. That was an incomplete publication but I will see. 

It does not appear to be in the volume Peace and War. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show you an article in the New York 
Times on August 13, Mr. Grew. ' 

Will counsel pass him the article? 

(The article was passed to the witness.) 

The Chairman. What year is that? 

Mr. Murpht. 1941. 

The Chairman. 1941. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Senator, I have seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with that article f 

Mr. Grew. Well, I have heard about it recently. I haven’t read 
the whole article, no, but I know tlie pith of it. , 

Senator Ferguson. You know the what? 

^660'] Mr, Grew. I know the principal point in it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. The report that the British Ambassador and I made 
representations to the Japanese Foreign Minister 

Senator Ferguson. Will you talk into the microphone, please. 

Mr. Grew. Pardon me. 

I believe the principal point in it is a report that the British Am- 
bassador and I had made representations to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. 

Senator Ferguson. Along what line? 

Mr, Grew. It appears to to an indication that any action by Japan 
which would threaten the independence of Thailand would be of 
concern both to the American and British Governments. 

Senator Ferguson. Who is the by-line; under what name? 

Mr. Grew, It is under the by-line of Otto D. Tolischus. 

Senator Ferguson, Do you know him? 

* Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. • 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversations with him 
from which that could be written? 

Mr. Grew. I often had conversations with him. 

Senator Ferguson. From which that could be written? 

Mr, Grew. No, sir. I would like to point out that in this article 
it is stated, “It was understood in political [ 1661 '\ circles here 
today.” It was understood. In other words that is not a 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you have any conversation with him 
from which that could be written? 

Mr, Grew, No, sir, I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say then that that was not a true 
statement? 

Mr. Grew. I can refer to my records. I made a point of keeping a 
record of my calls at the Foreign Office in Japan. My calls on me 
Foreign Minister in August were, August 1, August 15, 18, and 22. 
And I have tne subjects discussed at that time — ^just a moment. 
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No, sir, I find conferences with the Foreign Minister only on Aug- 
ust 15, 18, and 22. Of course, a good many talks were going on also 
between members of my staff and subordinate officers in the Japanese 
Foreign Office. I only saw the Foreign Minister on most important 
matters. 

Senator Ferguson. What am I to understand, that that is a true 
stetement or not a true statement, that you did have such a talk with 
the Foreign Minister or you did not? 

Mr. Grew. In the light of my own records, I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever taken up the question involved 
in that article with Japan? 

Mr. Grew. I have no recollection of having done so. 

[1652'\ Senator Ferguson. Had you ever had any information 
from the State Department that that was our understanding? 

Mr. Grew. That that was taken up by the State Department? 

Senator Ferguson. No; that that was where they stood on the 
proposition, that they stood as stated in the article ? 

Mr. Grew. That is a matter on which I would have to consult the 
records. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you cpnsut the records so that you can 
give us information on that? 

Mr. Grew. I will. As to whether I was ever informed by the State 
D^artment? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Mr. Grew. That they took this position ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Mr. Grew. As to the independence of Thailand ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

As I imderstand it, you don’t recall ever taking it up with the 
Jai >anese Government. 

Now, going back to the note of the 17th of August 1941, do you 
know when that first came to your attention? 

Mr. Grew. I couldn’t tell you the date oil which it came to my atten- 
tion, but, as I say, most of these documents and records of conversa- 
tions were telegrams to me. I am not sure that they were in every 
case, but generally they were. I [ISSS"] couldn’t answer that 
question without examining the files of the Department of State and 
see whether they did actually send that information to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you ever take that note up with the 
Jai )anese Government? You have a memorandiun, you say, that you 
talked to them on the 18th. What did you talk about on the 18th? 

Mr. Grew. I have the record here, sir. 

I saw the Foreign Minister August 15 [reading] : ' 


I told the Minister that I was supporting the representations made by the 
Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador in Washington on August 13, with 
regard to recent cases of interference with American rights and interest in 
Japan and in Japanese occupied areas in China and I thereupon read to the 
Minister and left with him a copy of the Department’s telegram with the exception 
of paragraph numbered three. I then discussed this situation at length, pointing 
out the fact that these cumulative interferences with American citizens and 
American Interests were assuming a serious asxiect both in Japan and in Jap- 
anese occupied areas in China and emphasizing the radical discrepancy between 
this treatment of American officials and citizens of their activities by the Jai>- 
anese and our treatment of Japanese officials and subjects and their 

activities in the United States. ' I expressed the belief that relief from these 
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Interferences could be ohtsljipd ( . tlie'eciumunicatlon by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to Japanese n , .-fMes and Japanese spwnsored authorities of cateaorical 
instructions to desist froJ'i the interferences and obstructions under complaint. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date? 

Mr. Grew. That was on August 15. 

Senator Ferguson. August 18, just glance at that. Did it relate 
to the note of August 17? 

Mr. Grew. On August 18 the Minister asked me to come to see 
him, and it was a very long conference which lasted 2% hours, and 
the whole question of Japanese relations was therein discussed. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss the note of the 17th? 

Mr. Grew. Nothing was said about Thailand in that conversation. 

Senator Ferguson. No. Was anything said about the note of the 
17th where the British and the United States Governments were to 
take parallel action? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; nothing whatsoever was said about that. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know about that at the time, on the 
18th? 

[1655] Mr. GRBW.-Did I — I don’t quite understand — did I 
know that that action — — 

Senator Ferguson. That Britain and the United States had agreed, 
or at least there were promises, that we were to take certain parallel 
action. 

Mr. Grew. I would have to consult the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read the last paragraph on page 556. 
It may refresh your memory as to what I am talking about. 

Mr. Grew. Of foreign relations? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Five hundred and fifty -six? 

Senator Ferguson. Five hundred and fifty-six. 

Mr. Grew. The was the statement handed by President Roosevelt 
to the Japanese Ambassador. • 

Such being the case, this Government now finds it necessary to say 
to the Government of Japan that if the Japanese Government takes 
any further steps in pursuance of a policy or program of military domination 
by forcte or threat of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the 
United Statc .<4 will be compelled to take immediately any and all steps which , 
it may deem necessary toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests 
of the United States and American nationals [1656] and toward Insuring 
the safety and security of the.Ur!ted-'''^ates. 7 ' , •»'! 

Senator Ferguson .ly : 'o'sl’t 1, is, Did you take that matter 

up with anyone 

I'fr. GREW. T do 1 h. X I did so. I have no record of having 

dope so, but if 1 did I Oirtainly would have reported that .step to 
the Department of Si. te, and they would have it on file. I do not 
recollect having done so. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 o’clock. Before recessing the Chair 
would like, if the committee is willing, inasmuch as paragraphs have 
been read from Mr. Grew’s letter to the President, of December 14, 
and the President’s reply of January 21. the ^air will ask that the 
full text '^f both those letters be printed in the transcript of the record 
at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

Dear Frank: * • • About Japan and all her works. It seems to me 
to be increasingly clear that we are bound to have a showdown some day, and 
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the priDcijm! question at issue is ^w«i%^thocL to^our. advantage to have that 
showdown sooner or to have it later. " ) 

The chief factors in the problem would seem, from twis angle, to be : 

(1) Whether and when Britain is likely to win the European war; 

11657] (2) Whether our getting into war witli Japan would so handicap 

our help to Britain in Europe as to make the difference to Britain between vic- 
tory and defeat ; 

(3) To what extent our own policy in the Far East must be timed with our 
prepardness program and with respect to the relative strength of the American 
and the Japanese Navies now and later. 

Those are questions which, with our limited information here, I am not 
qualified even approximately to answer. 

From the Tokyo angle we see the picture roughly as follows : 

After eight years of effort to build up something permanently constructive 
in American-Japanese relations, 1 find that diplomacy has been defeated by 
trends and forces utterly beyond its control, and that our work has been swept 
away as if by a typhoon, with little or nothing remaining to show for it. 
Japan has become openly and unashamedly one of the predatory nations and 
part of a system which aims to wreck about everything that the United 
States stand for. Only insuperable obstacles will now prevent the Japanese from 
digging in permanently in China and from pushing the southward advance, 
with economic control as a preliminary to political domination in the areas 
marked down. Economic obstacles, such as may arise from American em- 
bargoes, will seriously handicap Japan in the long run, but meanwhile they 
tend to push the Japanese onward in a [1658] forlorn hope of making 
themselves economically self-sufficient. 

History has shown that the pendulum in Japan is always swinging between 
extremist and moderate policies, but as things stand today w'e believe that the 
pendulum is more likely to swing still further toward extremes than to reverse 
its direction. Konoye, and especially Matsuoka, will fall in due course, but 
under present circumstances no Japanese leader or group of leaders could 
reverse the expansionist program and hope to survive. 

Our own policy of unhurried but of inexorable determination in meeting every 
Japanese step with some step of our own has been eminently wise, and that policy 
has sunk deep into Japanese consciousness. But while important elements 
among the Japanese people deplore the course which their leaders are taking, 
those elements are nevertheless inarticulate and powerless and are likely to 
remain so. Meanwhile the Germans here are working overtime to push Japan 
Into war with us. I have told Matsuoka point-blank that his country is head- 
ing for disaster. He has at least seen that his efforts to intimidate us have 
fallen fiat and have had an effect precisely the reverse of that intended. 

It therefore appears that sooner or later, unless we are prepared, with Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, to withdraw bag and baggage from the entire sphere of 
“Greater East Asia including [1659] the South Seas” (which God forbid), 
we are bound eventually to come to a head-on clash with Japan. 

A progressively firm policy on our part will entail inevitable risks — especially 
risks of .sudden uncalculated strokes, such as the sinking of the Panay, which 
might inflame the American n^ople — but M) ray^ppiplpn those risks are less In 
degree than the far greater - - ^angers whici ^v’^^•"o^ld face if we were to 

follow a policy of laissez fail » 

In other words, the risks aking luces do maintainr our 

future security are likely to greater thah the^ risk^ oi taking positive 

measures as the southward kr )roceeds. So far as I am aware,- the great 

majority of the American p **6 in a mood for vigorous action. l*he 

principal point at issue, as I is not whether we must call a halt to the 

Japanese program, but when. ‘ 

It is important constantly t h in mind the fact that if we take measures 
^‘short of war” with no real * tlon to carry those measures to their final* 
conclusion if necessary, such > t of intention will be all too obvious to the 
Japanese, who will proceed un^ ’ <rred, and even with greater incentive, on their 
way. Only if they become ceri that we mean to fight if called upon to do so 
will our preliminary measurer and some chance of proving effective and of 
removing the necessity for war -he old story of Sir Edward Grey in 1914. 

[1660] If by such action > can bring about the eventual discrediting of 
Japan’s present leaders, a regenv.ation of thought may ultimately take shape in 
this country, permitting the resumption of normal relations with us and leading 
to a readjustment of the whole Pacific problem. 
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In a nutshell that Is about the way I regard the present and future situation. 
No doubt you have seen some of my telegrams which have tried to paint the picture 
as clearly as has been possible at this post where we have to fumble and grope 
for accurate information, simply b^ause among the Japanese, themselves the 
right hand often doesn’t know what the left hand is doing. Their so-called “new 
structure” is in an awful mesa and the bickering and controversy that go oh 
within the Government itself are past belief. Every new totalitarian step is 
clothed in some righteous-sounding slogan. This, indeed, is not the Japan that 
we have known and loved. 

♦ ♦ ♦ You are playing a masterly hand in our foreign affairs and I am 
profoundly thankful that the country is not to be deprived of your clear vision, 
determination, and splendid courage in piloting the old ship of state. 


[ 1661 ^ The White House, 

\V(ishington^ January 2i, 19^1, 

Dear Joe: I have given careful consideration to your letter of December 14. 

First, I want to say how helpful it is to have your over-all estimates' and re- 
flections — ^based as they are upon a rare combination of first-hand observation, 
long experience with our Japanese relations, and masterly judgment. I find my- 
self in decided agreement with your conclusions. 

I also want you to know how much I appreciate your kind words of congratu- 
lation on my re-election and your expression of confidence in my conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

As to your very natural request for an indication of my views as to certain 
aspects of our future attitude toward developments in the Far East, I believe 
that the fundamental proposition is that we must recognize that the hostilities 
In Europe, in Africa, and in Asia are all parts of a single world conflict. We 
must, consequently recognize that our interests are menaced both in Europe and 
In the Far East. We are engaged in the task of defending our way of life and 
our vital national interests wherever they are seriously endangered. Our 
strategy of self-defense must be a global strategy which takes account of every 
front and takes advantage {1662^ of every opportunity to contribute to our 
total security. 

You suggest as one of the chief factors in the problem of our attitude toward 
Japan the question whether our getting into war with Japan would so handicap 
our help to Britain in Europe as to make the difference to Britain between victory 
and defeat. In this connection it seems to me that we must consider whether, 
if Japan should gain possession of the region of the Netherlands East Indies and 
the Malay Peninsula, the chances of England’s winning in her struggle with 
Germany would not be decreased thereby. The British Isles, the British In those 
isles, have been able to exist and to defend themselves not only because tliey have 
prepared strong local defenses but also because as the heart and the nerve 
center of the British Empire they have been able to draw upon vast resources 
for their sustenance and to bring into oi)eration against their enemies economic, 
military, anj} naval pressures on a world-wide scale. They live by Importing 
goods from all parts of the world and by utilizing large overseas financial re- 
sources. They are defended not only by measures of defense carried out locally 
but also by distant and widespread economic, military, and naval activities which 
both contribute to the maintenance of their supplies, deny certain sources of 
supply to their enemies, and prevent those enemies from concentrating the full 
force of their armed power against the heart and the nerve center of the Empire. 

The British need assistance along the lines of our generally estab- 
lished policies at many points, assistance which in the case of the Far East is 
certainly well within the realm of “possibility” so far as the capacity of the 
United States Is concerned. Their defense strategy must in the nature of things 
be global. Our strategy of giving them assistance toward ensuring opr own 
• security must envisage both sending of supplies to England and helping to prevent 
a closing of channels of communication to and from various parts of the world, 
BO that other important sources of supply will not be denied to the British and 
be added to the assets of the other side. 

You also suggest as chief factors in the problem the questions whether and 
when Britain Is likely to win the European war. As I have indicated above, the 
conflict is world wide, not merely a European war. I firmly believe, as I have 
recently declared publicly, that the British, with our help, will be victorious in 
this conflict. The conflict may well be long and we must bear in mind that when 
England is victorious she may not have left the strength that would be needed to 
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bring about a rearrangement of such territorial changes In the western and 
southern Pacific as might occur during the course of the confilct If Japan Is not 
kept within bounda I Judge from the remarks which appear at 

the bottom of page 4 and at the top of page 5 of your letter that you, too, attach 
due importance to this aspect of the problem. 

I am giving you my thoughts at this length because the problems which we face 
are so vast and so interrelated that any attempt even to state them compels one 
to think in terms of five continents and seven seas. In conclusion, I must em- 
phasize that, our problem being one of defense, we cannot lay down hard-and-fast 
plans. As each new development occurs we must, in the light of the circum- 
stances then existing, decide when and where and how we can most ^ectively 
marshal and make use of our resources. 

With warmest regards. 

As ever. 


Franklut D. Roosevelt. 


The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until 2:00 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2:00 
o’clock of the same day.) 


[ 1665 ] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 : 0(1 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee wjll come to order. 


TESTTMONT OF JOSEPH CLABE OBEW (Besumed) 

Mr. Geseli,. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a moment, with Senator 
Ferguson’s permission ? I think I can clear up one question that came 
up during his examination. 

Senator Ferguson. There were quite a number. 

Mr. Gesell. This may be helpful. The question came up with re- 
spect to the OTeen-light dispatch. We made an inquiry over the noon 
recess and find that an extract and paraphrase of tnat green-light 
dispatch will be found printed as Document 182 at page 569 of Peace 
and War, and inasmuch as that is an extract, we have obtained from the 
State Department the entire text of the dispatch, and we wish to offer 
that in evidence, in order that the record will be complete. This would 
be Exhibit 26. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you explain why this instrument was not 
among those delivered to us before by the State Department, if it was 
Mr. Grrew’s most important instrument ? 

Mr. Gesell. Our inquiry into State Department documents has been 
confined to the year 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then that the counsel had made 
no request form nyt hing back of 1941 ? 

Mr. Geseix. We have not requested any of Mr. Grew’s dispatches 
back of 1941, Senator. 

[ 1666 ] Senator Ferguson. Had the committee requested any 
State Department records back of 1941 ? 

Mr. Gesell. I think there may have been a few instances where we 
have gone behind 1941, but very few. 

Senator Ferguson. Will Counsel state for the record the reason for 
that limitation? 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, the effort was to stay around the period which 
we thought was of major concern to the committee, the events leading 
up to Pearl Harbor. 
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The Chairman. In view of the fact that extracts have been referred 
to and Mr. Grew has been examined about it, don’t you think, Counsel, 
that the instrument itself ought to go into the transcript of the hearing 
instead of being an exhibit ? 

Mr. Gesell. I think that would be a good idea. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Senator, I would like to have it read at this 
time. 

The Chairhan. It may be read at at this time, but I think it ought to 
go into the transcript of the hearing and not simply filed as an e^ibit. 
With the consent of the committee, mat will be the order. 

^nator Ferguson. Would Counsel read it into the record so Mr. 
Grew will be familiar with it ? I have not had time to read it. 

Mr. Gesell. Perhaps, Mr. Grew could read it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Let Mr. Grew read it. 

Mr. Grew. I have a copy of it here. 

[ 1667 '\ Senator Fikguson. You have a copy ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Read it. 

The Chairman. You may read it, Mr. Grew, if you wish. , 

Mr. Grew. Read the whole thing ? 

The Chairman. Read the whole document. 

Mr. Grew. All right. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 

Mr. Grew. This is a telegram to the Secretary of State. 

827 September 7, 9 p. m. 

Strictly GonfidentiaL 

Mr. Keefe. What is the date of that again, please ? 

Mr. Grew. September 12, 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. Does your book give the date of it, Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Grew. Does what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Does your book state the date? 

Mr. Grew. No. I used the substance of the telegram in the comment 
in my diary on October 1, but it was only the substance, it was not the 
text. 

Senator Ferguson. In your book, it is under date of October 1, 1940 f 

Mr. Grew. That is right, yes, sir. The telegram was sent on Sep- 
tember 12. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[J668] * One. The observations of Mr. A. T. Steele. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one moment, Mr. Grew, if I might inter- 
rupt. ♦ 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There would not be any way of telling that the 
instrument that you speak about on page 334 was the one of Septem- 
ber 12, 1940? 

Mr. Grew. That is in my book? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I mean without your information. 

Mr. Grew. No; you are quite right. I used that merely as comment 
in my diary. I considered in September was one of the most momen- 
tous periods in Japanese history and in American-Japanese relations. 
I discussed the general situation and then I referred to the material 
used in that telegram, although it was not the telegram itself. 
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Senator Ferguson. Thank you. 

Mr. Grew. Shall I proceed to read ? 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

One. The observations of Mr. A. T. St^e concerning (?) in Japan conveyed 
In Peiping’s 300, August 31, 3 p. m., recently received here by mail, have had my 
careful attention. In general terms I believe that Mr. Steele’s observations are 
well founded and [1^69] sound, a beUef which applies equally to the impor- 
tant considerations advanced in the final two paragraphs of the summary of Mr, 
Steele’s statement. 

I think, in order to make this perfectly clear, that telegram would 
probably be helpful to the committee and could be produced undoubt- 
edly, Mr. General Counsel. 

Senator Ferguson. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the counsel get 
a copy of it. ^ 

The Chairman. Is that the telegram from Mr. Steele? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; that is a telegram from our then location in 
Peiping, No. 300, Au^st 31, 3 p. m. That could be found in the files 
and could be produced. 

The Chairman. The counsel will produce it for the record.^ 

Who was Mr. Steele, if I might inquire ? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Ste^e was a prominent correspondent of the Far 
East. He was on one of the Chicago papers. I am not quite sure at 
the present time which — I think the Chicago Daily News, but I am 
not quite sure. He had a high reputation in the Far East. 

The Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

His thesis that **flnnness is the soundest and safest American naval policy” 
and that **the risks involved are much less than Is commonly supposed in the 
United States” Is however of such far-reaching gravity as to deserve carefully 
studied analysis and comment. In presenting the present trend of 

my thoughts on this general subject I have constantly in mind the fact that the 
shaping of our policy vis a vis Japan must depend upon the broader viewpoint 
of the administration in Washington and upon many factors which may not be 
apparent to this Embassy. 

Two. The situation and circumstances which led to the series of exploratory 
conversations with the former Foreign Minister Arita (my 400, June 3, noon) 
and to the recommendations for considering steps leading toward the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty of commerce with Japan (my 562, July 11, 9 p. m.) have 
now obviously iiassed. I earnestly hope that the time will come when I shall 
feel Justified in renewing those recommendations, but with the fall of the Tonal 
cabinet and the radically altered policy and outlook of the present set up in 
Japan, further initiative on our part in proposing conciliatory measures at the 
present time would appear to be futile and unwise. 

Three. Whatever may be the intentions of the present Japanese Government, 
there can be no doubt that the army and other elements in the cduntry see in 
the present world situation a “golden opportunity” to carry into effect their 
dreams of expansion ; the German victories have gone to their heads like strong 
wine; until recently they have believed implicitly in the defeat of Great 
Britain; they have argued that the war will probably (•) (end) in 
a quick German victory and that it is well to consolidate Japan’s position in 
greater East Asia while Germany is still acquiescent and before the eventual 
hypothetical strengthening of German naval power might rob Japan of far 
fiung control in the Fdr ]^st; they have discounted effective opposition on the 
pert of the United States although carefully watching our attitude. The ability 
of the saner heads in and out of the Government to control these elements has 
been and is doubtfuL 


*The above asterisk indicates an apparent omission. [Fpotnote in original.] 

* Subsequently admitted as Exhibit No. 77. For text see Hearings, Part 4, p. 1712 et seq. 
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Four. Now, however, I sense a gradual change in the outburst of exhilaration 
which greeted the new Government on its inception. The Japanese Government, 
the army and navy and the public are beginning to see that Germany may not 
defeat Great Britain after all, a hypothesis which I have constantly emphasized 
to my Japanese contacts in the plainest' language and now to add to that dawn- 
ing realization, they see the United States and Great Britain steadily drawing 
closer together in measures of mutual defense with the American acquisition 
of naval bases in British possessions in the Atlantic and with our support of 
the British fleet by the transfer of fifty destroyers. They hear reports of our 
haste to build a two-ocean navy and of our considering the strengthening of our 
naval bases in the Pacific and even rumors of our eventual use 

»of Singapore. These developments and rumors are having their logical effect on 
Japanese consciousness. On the one hand they tend to emphasize the potential 
danger which Japan faces from eventual positive action by the United States 
and Great Britain acting together (the danger of combined Anglo-American 
measures has long been appreciated in Japan as evidenced by efforts to avoid 
irritating the United States and Great Britain simultaneously) or by the United 
States alone. On the other hand they furnish cogent arguments for those ele- 
ments in Japan who seek economic and political security by obtaining markets 
and source of raw materials wholly within the control of Japan. As for Ger- 
many, the Japanese are beginning to question whether even a victorious Ger- 
many would not provide a new hazard to their expansionist program both in 
China and in the southward advance. Meanwhile the future position and atti- 
tude of Soviet Russia is always an uncertain factor in their calculations. These 
various considerations are beginning to give them concern. 

[ISIS'] High pressure diplomacy, especially In the Netherlands Bast In- 
dies, will continue, but the fact that the Japanese Government was able even 
temporarily to restrain the military forces from their plans tor a headlong 
invasion of Indo-Chlna indicates a degree of caution which I do not doubt 
was at least partially Influenced by the attitude of the United States. What 
Mr. Steele describes as the “nibbling policy” appears likely to continue until 
the world situation, and especially the attitude of the United States, becomes 
clearer. 

Five. In previous communications I have expressed the opinion that sanc- 
tions by the United States would set Japanese-Amerlcan relations on a down- 
ward curve. It is true that our own newly Instituted program of national 
preparedness now justifies measures which reed not fall within the realm of 
outright sanctions. On the other hand we must envisage the probability that 
drastic embargoes on the export of such Important products as petroleum, 
of which the United States is known to x)Ossess a superabundance, would be 
interpreted by the Japanese Government and people as actually (?) sanc- 
tions which [ISH] might and probably would lead to some form of 
retaliation. The risks whi^h Mr. Steele sees as “much less than is commonly 
supposed in the United States” will depend less upon the careful calculations 
of the Japanese Government than upon the uncalculating “do or die” temper 
of the army and navy in case they should attribute to the United States tiie 
responsibility for the failure of their expansionist plans. Such retaliation 
might take the form of counter measures by the Government but there would 
be even greater likelihood of some sudden stroke by the army or navy without 
the Government’s prior knowledge or authorization. These risks constitute 
an imponderable factor which cannot at any given moment be weighed with 
assurance.. It would be short, however, to deny their existence or to proceed 
with the formulation of policy and the adoption of measures without giving 
these potential risks full consideration and determining the wisdom of squarely 
facing these risks. 

Six. In the ensuing observations I am carefully considering both of the 
fundamental purposes of my mission, namely the protection and advancement 
of American interests and the maintenance of good relations between the 
United States and .Japan. When these two [1675] desiderata conflict, 
the preponderant emphasis to be placed on the one or the other is a matter 
of high policy which does not lie within my competency. My oblect is merely 
to place hpfore the administration in Washington the outstanding factors In 
the situation as we see them from the angle of this Embassy. Having care- 
fully set forth the inevitable hazards Involved in a strong policy I now re- 
spectfully turn to the hazards involved in a laissez falre policy. 
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Seven. In discnesing the spectflc question of American-Japanese relatione 
It is Impossible to view that problem in its proper perspective without con- 
sidering it as part and parcel of the world problem which, briefly, presents the 
following aspects: (A) The United States and Great Britain are the leaders 
of a great group of English speaking nations around the world standing for a 
“way of life’* which is being appallingly threatened today by a group of Ger^ 
niany, Italy, Soviet Russia and Japan whose avowed purpose is to impose by 
force of arms their will upon conquered peoples. In attempting to deal with 
such powers the uses of diplomacy are in general bankrupt. 

[id7d] Diplomacy may occasionally retard but cannot effectively stem the 
tide. Force or the display of force can alone prevent these powers from attain- 
ing their objectives. Japan today is one of the predatory powers; she has sub- 
merged all moral and ethical sense and has become frankly and unashamedly 
opportunist, seeking at every turn to profit by the weakness of others. Her 
policy of southward expansion is a definite threat to American Interests in the 
Pacific and is a thrust at the British Empire in the east 

(b) American security has admittedly depended in a measure upon the exist- 
ence of the British fleet which in turn has been, and could only have been, sup- 
ported by the British Empire. 

(c) If we conceive it to be in our Interest to support the British Empire in 
this hour of her travail, and I most emphatically do so conceive it, we must 
strive by every means to preserve the status quo in the Pacific at least until the 
Biuroi)ean war has been won ur lost. In my opinion this cannot be done nor can 
our interests be further adequately and properly protected by merely registering 
disapproval and keeping a careful record thereof. It is clear that Japan has 
[1^7] been deterred from taking greater liberties with American interests 
only out of respect for our potential power; it is equally (♦) that she has 
trampled upon our rights to a degr^ in precise ratio to the strength of her 
conviction that t^e American people would not permit that power to be used. 
Once conviction is shaken It is possible that the uses of diplomacy may again 
become accepted. 

(d) If then we can by firmness preserve the status quo in the Pacific until 
and if Britain emerges successfully from the European struggle, Japan will be 
faced with a situation which will make it Impossible for the present opportunist 
philosophy to maintain the upper hand. At a moment it might then be possible 
to undertake a readjustment of the whole Pacific problem on a fair, frank, and 
equitable basis to the lasting benefit of both the United States and of Japan. 
Until such time as there is a complete regeneration of thought in this country, 
a show of force, together with a determination to employ it if need be, can 
alone contribute effectively to the achievement of such an outcome and to our 
own future security. 

[i(i78J Eight. Passing from the general to the specific problem that now 
confronts us, and with the foregoing picture in mind, I applauded the timeliness 
of the instruction contained in the second x)art of Department’s 331, August 
28, 6 p. m. concerning the Shanghai defense sectors. The Department will have 
seen from my 791, September 4, 11 p. m. paragraph No. two that the Foreign 
Minister’s complaint as to alleged threats on our part was met with the state- 
ment that what we have in mind is “a logical reciprocal adjustment of interna- 
tional relations”. I feel that the appropriate time has come to proceed, gradually 
but progressively, with that adjustment. In the present situation and outlook 
I believe that the time has come when continued patience and restraint on the 
part of the United States may and probably will lead to developments which 
will render Japanese- American relations progressively precarious. It is my 
hope that if the Japanese Government and people can be led to believe that 
their hand is being overplayed, there will eventually ensue a reverse swing of 
the pendulum in which a reconstruction of good relations between the 11679 } 
United States and Japan will be ];>ossible. The alternative seems to me to be 
hopeless. 

Nine. The foregoing analysis, which has been drafted with care over a period 
of several days, has the expressed complete concurrence of the Naval, Military 
and Coitimercial Attaches and all other members of the immediate staff of this 
Embassy. 

(End of messaga) 

(Signed) Gbew. 


(The above asterisk Indicates an apnarent omission. ) 
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[ 1680 '\ Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, that was a very well con- 
sidered instrument. ■ ^ 

You had spent consideraWe time on that insixument and it was well 
considered ? 

Mr. Grew. I had. 

Senator Ferguson. And will you give us the specific reason, if you 
had one, for sending it? 

Mr. Grew. I can’t say that there was any specific reason otKfer than, 
my duty to eJtpress to our Government from time to time my under- 
standing of the situation in Japan and the Far East and ftom time to 
time my representations as to what policy could be followed in Wash- 
in^on. 

Senator Ferguson. You wanted AVashington to have the informa- 
tion that they might know how you felt. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is it true that that was a change of attitude 
as far as you were concerned ? 

If you will look at page 272 of your book, I would like to have you 
read into the record what your attitude was on December 5, 1988, on 
that same question. 

I think it is expressed in “meanwhile there were buzzings * * 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

Meanwhile there were buzzings as to possible financial help to Chiang Kai-shek 
from American and British sources, and discussions as to possible economic 
measures [IdSI] against Japan. As to the latter, no matter bow much I 
might personally like to see retaliation for the things that Japan is doing to us 
and to our Interests in the Far East, I have consistently recommended against 
such measures unless we are prepared to see them tlirough to their logical con- 
clusion, and that might mean war, for sanctions are always a potential incentive 
to ultimate war. The British, at least some British, believe that Anglo-American 
economic sanctions would bring Japan to her knees in short order. I disagree 
with that thesis. I know Japan and the Japanese pretty well. They are a hardy 
race, accustomed throughout their history to catastrophe and disaster; theirs is 
the "do or die” spirit, more deeply ingrained than in almost any other people. 
They would pull in their belts another notch and continue. They can live on rice 
and, if necessary, fight on rice. The deprlval of oil, rubber and other necessities 
of war might cramp their style, once their considerable supplies had given out, 
but it would take a long time to bring about capitulation, I think. 

Foreign support to Chiang Kai-shek is another matter altogether, and this does 
not need to be done ofilcially, no matter what official blessings might accompany 
the unofficial act. 

Thus lay the land up to the end of I^ovember. 

1938. ■ 

[ 1682 '] Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, can you state to the com- 
mittee what there was that changed you from that statement and belief 
in 1938 to the statement of September 12, 1940? 

Mr. Grew, Well, a great deal of water had gone over the falls, Sen- 
ator, between those two messages; there was 2 years between them. 
The Japanese Army was steadily encroaching further into the Far 
East and into East Asia. They were potentialFy threatening our vital 
interests. And from that point of view the situation had very much 
changed indeed. That, I think, was the main reason why I sent that 
telegram, but one must remember that my so-called green-light tele- 

g ram was not somethii^ which had developed in a question of a few 
ours or a few days. It meant a progressive line of thinking over a 
period to the crux of the situation. 
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Senator Febgttson. You wanted the State Department to know of 
your change? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, very definitely. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I will ask you to look on page 359 of your 
book, the letter beginning “Dear Frank,” on that same page. That 
is to the President I 

Mr. Grew. 359? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is on page 359 but the following page looks 
like 358 ; the pages seem to be misnumbered there. 

{ 1683 \ Senator Ferguson. It is all right in my copy, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Grew. That is my letter to the President of December 14, 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask you to read where it begins “After eight 
years of effort.” Bead that paragraph. 

Mr. Grew. This is my letter to the President of December 14, 1940. 

After eight years of effort to baild up something permanently constructive in 
American-Japanese relations, I find that diplomacy has been defeated by trends 
and forces utterly beyond its control, and that our work has been swept away as 
If by a typhoon, with little or nothing remaining to show for it. Japan has 
become openly and unashamedly one of the predatory nations and part of a 
system which aims to wreck about everything that the United States stands for. 
Only insuperable obstacles will now prevent the Japanese from digging in perma- 
nently in China and from pushing the southward advance, with economic control 
as a preliminary to political domination in the areas marked down. Economic 
obstacles, such as may arise from American embargoes, will seriously handicap 
Japan in the long run, but meanwhile tliey tend to push the Japanese onward 
[1684 J itt tt forlorn hope of making themselves economically self-sufficient. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that you felt that diplo- 
macy had failed and that we were going from a stage of diplomacy to 
some other instrument to settle the differences ? You say : 

• • * I find that diplomacy has been defeated • • •. 

Mr. Grew. I said diplomacy has been defeated by trends and forces 
at that moment. As I recollect it it was after the fall of the Konoyo 
Cabinet with which I had been able to work fairly closely in the hope 
of being able to build up our relations. When this Cabinet fell and a 
new Cobinet came in I saw that that work had been pretty well 
wrecked. 

Senator Ferguson. What Cabinet came in in December of 1940? 

Mr. Grew. December 1940. I think that was one of Konoye’s Cabi- 
nets. I will look. I have the complete record here. 

That is Konoye’s. The second Konoye Cabinet came in on July 22, 
1940. 

Senator Ferguson. Whatisthenextstepif diplomacy failed? You 
use this expression : 

Only insuperable obstacles will not prevent the Japanese from digging in perma- 
nently in China and from pushing the [f68J] southward advance * * * — 

and so forth. 

What is the next instrument? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, I had in mind all the time 

Senator Ferguson; -What were you trying to convey to the State 
Department? 
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Mr. Grew. I was trying to convey to the State Department that the 
time had come to take strong measures. 

[1€86'\ Senator Ferguson. Of course, this is to the President. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And he is the one in charge of foreign rela- 
tions. So you took it right to the top. 

Mr. Grew. No. I was also reporting to Mr. Hull at that time, of 
course, along the same lines as indicate by that so-called green-light 
telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I do find in the records tout reports to 
Mr. Hull along this same line in December, and let us nave that. 

Mr. Grew. Well, the one in September covers that ground. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, the one in September covers that? 

Mr. Grew. The so-called green-light telegram covers that ground 
completely. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. So the one in September covered it to 
the State Department and this one was to the President, on the 14th 
of December? 

Mr. Grew. That is right; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank vou. 

Mr. Grew. There were probably other telegrams to Mr. Hull along 
the same, lines but I haven’t the full records before me so I cannot 
tell you. 

My thought was that by taking these measures we would {_1€8T\ 
eventually bring at least the thinking, the sane-minded statesmen in 
Japan to the realization that unless they stuped in their tracks they 
were going to have war with the United States and Great Britain 
and other countries. 

Now, that is precisely what happened. When Prince Konoye came 
into power for the third time, his third Cabinet, with all his black 
background and record and, certainly, as Mr. Hull pointed out the 
other day, he had been resjxmsible for one of the worst train of acts 
of international banditry in world history, he still was an intelli- 
gent man and he, in my opinion, as a result of the policy that we 
followed, the measures we had taken, he saw the handwriting on 
the wall. 

He knew a good deal more about our country than the hot-headed 
militarists did; he had been to our country, knew something about 
our productive capacity, knew something about our national spirit. 
In my opinion, he realized that Japan, if she got into war with us 
and with other countries, other western powers, would probably in 
the end be defeated and would emerge as a third or a fifth rate power. 

In other words, I think at that time some of those more intelligent 
statesmen in Japan realized that they were on the brink of an abyss 
and it was my belief at that time that they tried their best to reverse 
the engine. It was too late to do it but they tried to do it. 

\_1688'\ Therefore, this policy which I had recommended had led 
up to that position where these intelligent Japanese statesmen, quite 
apart from the hot-headed militarists and all the rest of them, real- 
ized that they ought to step back and it was my hope that they would 
step back and, as I said in this telegram, that ihis would lead to a 
complete remolding of our relations with Japan and a remolding of 
the entire situation in the Far East. That was always my hope. 
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Senator Ferqdson. Yes. Now, on the bottom of page 360, in the 
same letter, you say this : 

It is Important constantly to bear in mind the fact that If we take measures— 
and this is in quotations — 

“short of war” with no real intention to carry those measures to their final 
conclusioD if necessary, such lack of Intention will be all too obvious to the 
Japanese, who will proceed undeterred, and even with greater Incentive, on their 
way. Only if they become certain that we man to fight if called upon to do so 
will our preliminary measures stand some chance of proving effective and of" 
removing the necessity for war — the old story of Sir Edward Grey in 

So you had in mind to convey to the President that it was your opin- 
ion and the time had come for the State Department, for our foreign 
relations to be such that we would [ 1689 '\ indicate that we were 
willing to go the whole way and that would be even to the point of war.. 

Mr. Grew. I felt at that time entirely certain about that, l^nator,. 
for the very reason that unless we were willing to build up our forces, 
and to build up our armanents to the point where we would be ready 
for anything, the Japanese would know it in a hurry and we never 
could get aw, ay with any bluff of any kind. I wanted our forces built 
up as an insurance against war. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had in mind then that we should build 
an army and a navy that we could implement every policy that you 
were telling the President that we should take? 

Mr. Grew. I felt that that was an essential part of the policy,. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, I will ask you whether or not when 
the President in his letter of January 21, 1941 said [reading] : 

I find myself in decided agreement with your conclusion. 

And then I turn to page 362, you are talking about that we go to the- 
point of even going to war, I will ask you to read what he said to yout 
on page 362, banning with, “You suggest as one of the chief factors.”" 

He is talking now, as I understand it, the President,, 
about war. Will you read that? 

Mr. Grew. Which paragraph is that on 362 ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is the first paragraph. 

Mr. Grew. “You suggest”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

Ton suggest as one of tbe chief factors in the problem of our attitude toward' 
Japan the question whether our getting into war with Japan would so handicap> 
onr help to Britain in Elurope as to make the difference to Britain between victory 
and defeat. In this connection it seems to me that we must consider whether, 
if Japan should gain possession of the region of the Netherlands East Indies and 
tbe Malay Peninsula, tbe chances of England’s winning In her struggle with Ger- 
many would not be decreased thereby. Tbe British Isles, tbe British in those 
Isles, have been able to exist and to defend themselves not only because they have 
prepared strong local defenses but also because as tbe heart and the nerve center- 
of the British Empire they have been able to draw upon vast resources for their- 
Bustenance and to bring into operation against their enemies economic, military, 
and naval pressures on a world-wide scale. They live by [1691 ] importing: 
goods from all parts of the world and by utilizing large overseas financial re- 
sources. They are defended not only by measures of defense carried out locally- 
but also by distant and widespread economic, military, and naval activities which ’ 
both contribute to the maintenance of their supplies, depy certain sources of supply- 
79716 — 46— pt. 2 17 
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to tbeir enemies, and iH*eTent those enemies from concentrating the fuU force 
of their armed power against the heart and the nerve center of the Empire. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we could take that as meaning that not- 
withstanding your warning the President was conveying to you that 
he felt that it was necessary to go all out on this question; that he 
understood you, in other words. 

Mr. Grew. Well, you mean that it would appear from this para- 
gr^h that the President accepted that position ! 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Well, I think. Senator, from the letter as a whole that 
■would be clear. 

Senator Ferguson. That would follow. 

Mr. Grew. That would be clear. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, I will ask you in the telegram 
that you read, the original, the “CTeen light” telegram, whether or 
not there is not a clause in there about us using the Singapore base! 
Do you remember that? 

[1692'\ Mr. Grew. Yes. It was, as I remember it, we might 
have. Let me see how that was stated alx)ut that. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you express that? • 

Mr. Grew. I have it right here. That is the reference. Senator, on 
page 3, paragraph numbered 4 of my telegram 827, September 12, 
9 p. m. I had better read the whole paragraph to make the context 
-clear. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew (reading: 

Now, however, I sense a gradual change in the outburst of exhilaration which 
greeted the new Government on its inception. The Japanese Government, the 
army and navy and the public are beginning to see that Germany may not defeat 
-Great Britain after all, a hypothesis which I have constantly emphasized to my 
Japanese contacts in the plainest language and now to add to that dawning 
realization, they see the United States and Great Britain steadily drawing 
closer together in measures of mutual defense with the American acquisition of 
naval bases in British possessions in the Atlantic and with our support of the 
British fleet by the transfer of flfty destroyers. They hear reports of our baste 
to build a two-ocean navy and of our considering the strengthening of our naval 
4>as^ in the Paciflc and even rumors of our eventual use of [Id95] Singa- 
■pore. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. There was nothing more definite than that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, had you heard any rumors or infor- 
mation from the State Department — ^first, had you any rumors in 
relation to any agreement we might have, or some rights that we 
might have to use Singapore as a naval base ? 

Mr. Grew. So far as I recollect I received nothing of that kind 
from the State Department, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you heard rumors there? 

Mr. Grew. Well, no, sir ; 1 cannot say that I heard rumors. 

Senator Ferguson. Did your Navy or Army attach^ there in Tokyo 
give you any information on that? 

Mr. Grew. They passed on to me, so far as I know, all the impor- 
tant information that they received. I do not recollect that either of 
them passed on to me a^ information to that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you give us any opinion as to where you 
may have received that information of rumors? 
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Mr. Grew. I did not receive that information, Senator. It is clear 
from the telegram that that was information which the Japanese had 
heard and were considering. I do not know where they got it from. 

{ 1694 ] Senator Ferguson. Had they advised you that they had 
such information ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, of course, going back to this telegram, after all 
these years I cannot tell you exactly how that came to me. It was 
very likely in the Japanese press; it may have been passed on to me by 
individuals. All I can say “was, “They hear reports.” I cannot be 
more definite than that. I could not clamp that down. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know, though, but what the Army or 
the Navy attach^ there may have given you the information also? 

Mr. Grew. I could not answer that question. Senator, without look- 
ing back in the records. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the British Ambassador ever give you that 
information? , 

Mr. Grew. I do not believe so. I have no recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know of any agreement between 
the United States and Great Britain as to the defense of Singapore! 

Mr. Grew. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now we will go to page 556 of Foreign Bela- 
tions. That is the note of August the 17th, 1941. 

Mr. Grew. Five hundred and what? 

{16951 Senator Ferguson. 556 of Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Grew. 556 ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am particularly interested in the last para- 
graph, the one I had you read this morning. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, we had that this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, will you tell me, if you can, when you 
first considered that message and what did it mean to you ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I cannot tell you on what date I received the mes- 
sage. I probably received it on the day of its delivery. You must 
remember there is a day difference between Tokyo and the United 
States, so that anything that appeared in the print 

Senator Ferguson. It was delivered in Tokyo 

Mr. Grew. On August 18. 

Senator Ferguson. It was delivered on Sunday and you probably 
got it Monday? 

Mr. Grew. I probably would have gotten it Monday. Monday 
would have been the 19th. ' 

Senator Ferguson. What did that message — what did that infor- 
mation mean to you ? That was coming from Washington to you. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. It meant that we were following the policy which 
I had constantly advocated. 

{ 16^1 Senator Ferguson. That was the policy that you had 
advocated ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the State Department give you any other 
information on that instrument? 

Mr. Grew. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator F'erguson. Did your Army or Navy attach^ give you any 
information? * 

Mr. Grew. Not to my knowledge. 
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Senator Ferguson. Would you consider that an ultimatum? 

Mr. Grew. By no means. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I want to read to you on pa^ 2 of exhibit 
16 this information, and ask you whether it was conveyed to yon. 

This is a document to the President of the United States dated 
November the 5th, 1941, and simed by — this particular one is signed 
by W. P. Scobey, colonel, G. & C. secretary, and it is on a message, 
attached to a message by the Chief of Staff, General Marshall, to flie 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, and it is being delivered to 
the President. [Beading:] 

Actton of the United States in the Far East in Support of China — ^At the request 
of Admiral Stark, Captain Schuirmann gave a statement of the action taken 
at [1697] the State Department meeting on, Saturday morning, November 
1, at which a discussion was held on the Far Eastern situation. Captain 
^hnirmann states that the meeting was occasioned by messages from Chlang 
Kai-shek and General Magruder, urging the United States to warn Japan against 
making an attack on China through Yunnan and suggesting that the United 
States urge Great Britain to support more fully opposition to Japan. He pointed 
out that on August 17, following the President’s return from the meeting ajt 
sea with Mr. Churchill, the President had issued an ultimatum to Japan that it 
would be necessary for the United States to take action in ease of further*- 
Japanese aggression. He further stated that Mr. Hull was of the opinion that 
there was no use to issue any additional warnings to Japan if we ean’t back 
them up, and he desired to know if the military authorities would be prepared 
to support further warnings by the State Department. A second meeting wa» 
held at the State Department on Sunday, November 2, at which time it was pro- 
posed that the British should send some planes to Thailand and that Japan 
should be warned against movement into Siberia. 

Now, was that ever called to your attention, that the Army and the 
Navy had considered that instrument of August the l7th as an ulti- 
matum ? 

[ 1698 ^ • Mr. Grew. I do not think that that was ever called to m^ 
attention. Senator, but I would like to say right here that the appli- 
cation of the term “ultimatum” to that document could not be well 
taken owing to the fact that the conversations between the United 
States and Japan continued for a long time thereafter and if you 
submit an ultimatum to a country, you do not talk any more : it is 
finished. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, the ultimatum was on this point, as 
I understood this morning, Mr. Grew. 

Senator Lucas. Whom is that from? 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

At the request of Admiral Stark, Captain Schuirmann gave a statement. • • • 

He pointed out that on August 17, following the President’s return from the 
meeting at sea with Mr. Churchill, the President bad issued an ultimatum to 
Japan that it would be necesary for the United States to take action in ciase 
of further Japanese aggression. 

In other words, if Japan made further agCTession after the 17tb 
of August 1941 that we would act and that that was an ultimatum. 

Mr. Grew. The fact remains. Senator, that the Japanese did take" 
a great deal of action after that date and no such action was taken by 
us and meanwhile the conversations in [7^99] Washington, 
continued right along. 

Senator FergusonI I want to read another statement and ask you 
whether it was Iver conveyed to you, or whether it was your under- 
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standing that you had ever conveyed this information to the State 
Department. On page 4 of the same instrument [reading] : 

Discussing tbe situation Admiral Ingersoll pointed out that tbe fleet strength 
at tbe present time is seriously handicapped — 

and that is October the 5, 1941. 

Now, reading again : 

by the absence of certain naval units of major category which are in the repair 
yards, and it was felt that the present moment was not the opportune time to 
get brash. Explaining further the State Department conferences, Captain Schulr- 
mann stated that the State Department did not feel that it was necessary tor 
tbe United States to take immediate action, even if stern warnings should be 
Issued. In this connection, he read Mr. Hombeck’s statement. Admiral Ingersoll 
felt that tbe State Department was under tbe impression that Japan could be 
defeated in military action in a few weeks. 

Now, did you ever give any information to our State Department 
that would lead our State Department to the notion that in case we 
got into war with Japan that they could be \_1700'\ defeated in 
a military action in a few weeks? 

Mr. Grew. I definitely did not, Senator, because I did not 

Senator Feegitson. Did you give them the opposite, that it would 
be a longer war than that? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot tell you whether I gave any definite estimate at 
that time or not; probably not. But they had plenty of reports from 
me as to the toughness of the Japanese Army and Navy. 1 can bring 
out passage after passage to indicate that; that they were a fanatical 
race, they were a do-or-die sort of people, they would probably fight 
to the last ditch and that they were exceedingly military. I brought 
that out continually right from the very beginning of my stay in 
Tokyo, when I wrote that the Japanese Army is built for war, pre- 
pared for war, and anxious to go to war. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did the State Department ever con- 
vey to you that that was the attitude of the State Department of the 
United States? 

Mr. Grew. I do not remember that they ever did. 

Senator Fctguson. Well, you would remember such a statement, 
don’t you think? 

Mr. Grew. I think I would. 

Senator Ferguson. It is so contrary to what your views were that it 
probably would have impressed you veiy keenly. 

[1701'] Mr. Grew. I think I would have come back very quickly 
on a statement of that kind. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I have read you from the exhibit here. 
Whose views, when they speak about the State Department, whose 
views would that be ? Mr. Hull was the head, was he not ? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot tell you who expressed those views, Senator, 
because I was not here. I frankly do not know. 

I^nator Ferguson. Did you ever discuss with Mr. Hull that question, 
as to whether or not that was his views of October 5 or near October 5, 
1941? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think that I ever have. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever discuss it Vfith Mr. Hombeck? 

Mr. Grew. I do not believe I ever did. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you have any correspondence with Mr. 
Hornbeck ? 

Mr. Grew. I had a certain amount of correspondence from time 
to time of an informal nature but I do not recollect 

Senator Ferguson. OflScial correspondence? 

Mr. Grew. I beg pardon? 

Senator Ferguson. Official correspondence? 

Mr. Grew. No; it was unofficial correspondence; purely personal 
correspondence, and I do not recollect that that il708'] subject 
was ever touched upon in our correspondence. I doubt that it was. 

Senator Ferguson. When you were here in 1939 you had a conver- 
sation with the President and with Mr. Hull ? 

Mr. Grew. I did. 

Sanator Ferguson. Will you state as to whether or not at that time 
you told the President your opinion about the Japanese as far as 
fighting is concerned, that they could not be bluffed, as you used the 
expression this morning, and as to how strong they were in a military 
sense? 

Mr. Grew. I have no record of that conversation but it is my opinion 
that in all probability I did do just that. 

Senator Ferguson. And would you say that you had the same kind 
of a conversation with Mr. Hull ? 

Mr. Grew. I would say that I probably did but, also, I have- no 
record of that conversation, so I cannot answer your question definitely, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, how would you accoimt, you being 
in Japan and knowing the situation, for our State Department to get 
the idea that I have just read to you as Admiral Ingersoll felt, that 
the State Department was under the impression that Japan qould be 
‘defeated in a military action in a few weeks? 

Mr. Grew. That is a question. Senator, which I frankly [1703'\ 
am not competent to answer. I was not here at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it certainly was not from anything that 
you gave the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. It was not what? 

Senator Ferguson. From anything that you ever gave the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Grew. No ; it certainly was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, getting back to Captain Schuir- 
mann’s idea of the note of August 17. ^at note — have you got it 
before you there? 

Mr. Grew. The note itself? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. • 

Mr. Grew. Or Admiral Schuirmann’s? 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Schuirmann. Have you got that? 

Mr. Grew. Which page is that on? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 3. 

Mr. Grew. Can you find that for me, where it is? 

Mr. Gesell. I think there may have been-some confusion about the 
exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is marked on the outside, “Exhibit 16.” 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. Only, the first two or three pages are a memo- 
randum to tlie President. The remaining portion is a {.170J^'\ 
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minute of a meeting which amplifies the memorandum to the President, 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you understand then that the memo- 
randum attached never went to the President? 

Mr. Gesell. I have no evidence that it ever did. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, have you any evidence that it did not? 

Mr. GeseUi. I have no evidence either way. 

Senator Ferguson. The reason is I got that as one exhibit and it is 
attached and the President has acted on the instrument, as 1 under- 
stand it, when we come 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. The next is November 14, 1941. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. The memorandum is dated, however, under date of 
November 6, 1941, and the notes of the meeting are dated November 3, 
1941. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be correct. 

Mr. Murphy. And they are separate papers apparently. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but there isn’t any showing here that it all 
did not go to the President because it is all on the same subject. 

I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the counsel read the whole \^TtOS\ 
instrument into the record so it will be clear. 

Mr. Murphy. May I just make this one statement? 

The Chairman. What is it. Congressman ? 

Mr. Murphy. I just wanted to say that the statement, the memo- 
randum that went to the President would carry the signatures of the 
Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations, and on the body of the 
statement itself there is nothing incorporated in it, there isn’t any 
reference at all to the minutes of the meeting. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, it is difficult — ^that is the difficulty we 
run into when the committee only gets photostatic copies. We cannot 
teU whether this is a signed one or what. 

Mr. Murphy. But there is no reference 

Senator Ferguson. This is a mimeographed copy rather than a 
photostatic copy. 

Mr. Murphy. But there is no incorporation of the minutes in the 
message by reference, at least. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have read into the record at this 
place the instrument, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Which one is that? The memorandum to the 
President? 

Senator Ferguson. No, the whole thing; November 5, the one from 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval \_1706'\ Operations. 
It is addressed to the President. It is an estimate concerning the far 
eastern situation. 

Mr. Muri'HY. Thirteen pages. 

The Chairman. Well, it is a very lengthy document. It is not in 
the transcript, it has not gone into the hearings as yet? 

Mr. Mtjwhy. It has bron offered. 

The Chairman. It has been offered as an exhibit, but has it been 
printed in the hearing? 

Mr. Gesell. No; it has not. Senator. I suggest we could just 
arrange to have it spread upon the record at this point. 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. If we could have it spread upon the record at 
this point. 

The Chairman. That is agreeable, and it will be put into the record 
here at this point and made a part of the transcript. 

(Exhibit No. 16 follows :) 

[non 

Secret 

Serial 0130012 
Memorandum for the President : 

Subject : Estimate concerning Far Eastern Situation. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff have reexamined the 
military situation in the Par East, particularly in the light of messages recently 
received from the American Ambassador to Chungking, the Magruder Mission, 
and the United States Naval Attach^. These despatches have indicated it to be 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s belief that a Japanese attack on Kunming is imminent, and 
that military support from outside sources, particularly by the use of United 
States and British air units, is the sole hope for defeat of this threat. T!he 
Secretary of State has requested advice as to the attitude which this Govern- 
ment should take toward a Japanese offensive against Kunming and the Burma 
Road. 

There is little doubt that a successful Japanese offensive against the Burma 
Road would be a very severe blow to the Chinese Central Government The 
result might even be the collapse of further effective military resistance by that 
Government, and thus the liquidation by Japan of the **China incident*’. If use 
of the Burma Road is lost, United States [1708] and the British Com- 
monwealth aid to China will be seriously curtailed for some months. If re- 
sistance by the Chinese Central Government ceases, the need for Japanese troops 
in China will be reduced. These troops can then be employed elsewhere, after 
the lapse of time sufficient to i>ermit their withdrawal. 

Concentration of Japanese troops for the contemplated offensive, based in 
northern Indo-China, cannot be completed in less than about two months, 
although initial offensive operations might be undertaken before that time. The 
advance toward Kunming over nearly three hundred miles of rough country, 
with poor communications, VTill be extremely difficult. The maintenance of 
supply lines will not be easy. The Chinese, on favorable defense terrain, would 
have a good chance of defeating this offensive by the use of ground troops 
alone, provided those troops are adequate in quality and numbers. 

The question that the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff have 
taken under consideration is whether or not the United States is Justified in 
undertaking offensive military operations with U. S. forces against Japan, to 
prevent her from severing the Burma Road. They consider that such oper- 
ations, however well -disguised, would lead to war. 

At the present time the United States Fleet in the Pacific is Inferior to the 
Japanese Fleet and cannot undertake an unlimited strat^c offensive In the 
Western Pacific. In order to be able to do so, it would have to be strength- 
ened [1709] by withdrawing alP naval vessels from the Atlantic except 
those assigned to local defense forces. An unlimited offensive by the Pacific 
Fleet would require tremendous merchant tonnage, which could only be with- 
drawn from services now considered essential. The result of withdrawals from 
the Atlantic of naval and merchant strength might well cause the United King- 
dom to lose the Battle of the Atlantic in the near future. 

The only existing* plans for war against Japan in the Far East are to con-^ 
*duct offensive war, in cooperation with the British and Dutch, for the defense 
of the Philippines and the' British and Dutch East Indies. The Philippines are 
now being reinforced. The present combined naval, air, and ground forces will 


Wae and Navt Departmbnt, 
WasHngion^ 'November 6, 1941, 


* Preceded by handwritten Insertion “practically.” 

• The preceding words struck out, and handwritten word “current” substituted. 
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make attack on the islands a hazardous undertaking. By about the middle of 
December, 1941, United States air and submarine strength in the Philippines 
will have become a positive threat to any Japanese operations south of 
Formosa. The U. S. Army air forces in the Philippines will have reached 
[1110] the projected strength by February or March, 1942. The potency 
of this threat will have then increased to a point where it might well be a 
deciding factor in deterring Japan in operations in the areas southland west 
of the Philippines. By this time, additional British naval and air reinforce- 
ments to Singapore will have arrived. The general defensive strength of the 
entire southern area against possible Japanese operations will then have reached 
impressive proportions. ' 

Until such time as the Burma Road is closed, aid can be extended to Chiang- 
Kai-Shek by measures which probably will not result in war with Japan. 
These measures are ; continuation of economic pressure against Japan, supplying 
Increasing amounts of munitions under the I^nd-Lease, and continuation and 
acceleration of aid to the American Volunteer Group. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the. Chief of Staff are in accord in the 
following conclusions: 

(a) The basic military policies and strategy agreed to in the United States- 
British Staff conversations remain sound. The primary objective of the two 
nations is the defeat of Germany. If Japan be defeated and Germany remained 
undefeated, decision will still have not been reached. In any case, an unlimited 
offensive war should not be undertaken against Japan, since such a war would 
greatly weaken the combined effort in the Atlantic [1111] against Ger- 
uany, the most dangerous enemy. 

(b) War between the United States and Japan should be avoided while* 
building up defensive forces in the Far East, until such time as Japan attacks 
or directly threatens territories whose security to the United States is of very 
great importance. Military action against Japan should be undertaken only in 
one or more of the following contingencies: 

(1) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces against the territory or 
mandated territory of the United States, the British Commonwealth, or the 
Netherlands East Indies; 

(2) The movement of Japanese forces into Thailand to the west of 100® 
East or south of 10® North ; or into Portuguese Timor, New Caledonia, or the 
Loyalty Islands. 

(c) If war with Japan can not be avoided, it should follow the strategic llnes^ 
of existing war plans; i. e., military operations should be primarily defensive, 
with the object of holding territory, and weakening Japan’s economic position. 

[1112] (d) Considering world strategy, a Japanese advance against Kun- 

ming, into Thailand except as previously indicated, or an attack on Russia, 
would not Justify intervention by the United States against Japan. 

(e) All possible aid short of actual war against Japan should be extended ta 
the Chinese Central Government. 

(f) In case it is decided to undertake war against Japan, complete co- 
ordinated action in the diplomatic, economic, and military fields, should ber 
undertaken in common by the United States, the British Commonwealth, and 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff recommend that the 
United States policy in the Far East be based on the above conclusions. ^ 

Specifically, they recommend : 

That the dispatch of United States armed forces for intervention against 
Japan in China be disapproved. 

That material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the needs of 
Russia, Great Britain, and our own forces. 

That aid to the American Volunteer Group [lllS] be continued 
and accelerated to the maximum practicable extent. 

That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan. 


Chief of Staff. 


Chief of Naval Opei ations. 
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The Joint Boabd 


WASHINGTON 

SECRET 

Minutes of Meeting, "November 5, IHl. 

At the call of the Senior Member, thfe weekly meeting scheduled for November 5, 
1941, was held today in Room 2003^ Munitions Building. The meeting was called 
to order at 8 : 40 p. m. 

Present : 

Admiral H. R. Stark, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Operations, Presiding ; 

General G. C. Marshall, U. S. A., Chief of Staff; 

Rear Admiral R. B. Ingersoll, U. S. N., Assistant Chief of Naval Operations ; 

Major General William Bryden, U. S. A., Deputy Chief of Staff ; 

Major General H. H. Arnold, U. S. A.., Deputy Chief of Staff for Air ; 

Rear Admiral J. H. Towers, U. S. N., Chief of the Bureau of 

Aeronautics ; * 

Brigadier General L. T. Gerow, U. S. A., Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, War 
Plans Division ; 

Captain O. M. Read, U. S. N., War Plans Division, Office of Naval Operations, in 
absence of Rear Admiral R. K. Turner ; and 

Colonel W. P. Scobey, U. S. A., Secretary. 

Additional Officers Present: 

Major General R. 0. Moore, U. S. A., Deputy Chief of Staff ; 

Colonel C. W. Bundy, tJ. S. A., War Plans Division, War Department General 
Btaff; 

Captain R. E. Schuirmann, U. S. N., Office of Naval Operations ; 

Commander F. P. Sherman, U. S. N., Office of Naval Operations ; and 

Lieutenant Commander A. H. McCollum, U. S. N., Office of Naval Intelligence. 

The Presiding Officer directed the minutes of the meeting of October 22, would 
stand approved unless there were objections. The minutes were approved. 

The Secretary then announced the agenda for the meeting as follows : 

Serial 693 — Delivery of Aircraft to Great Britain. 

Serial 732 — Revision of Paragraph 109, ‘‘Joint Action [1715] of the Army 

nnd the Navy.” Communications between Ship and Shore. 

Serial 665-11 — ^Allocation of Mechanical Time Fuze M43A2 to the Army and the 
Navy. 

Serial 725 — Coordination of Local Defense Measures in Bermuda and the West 
Indian Islands where United States Bases are being Established. — ^Revision 
requested by the British. 

Discussion — ^Action of the'United States in the Far East in support of China. 

Discussion — ^Alternate Route via Canton Island for movement of airplanes to the 
Far East. 

Action taken on the several subjects was as follows : 

Serial 693 — ^Dellvery of Aircraft to Great Britain. Following a discussion of 
this subject, during which General Arnold stated that the development of airplane 
ferrying facilities to the British Isles was provided for In Serials 683-1 and 723, 
the Board approved the Joint Planning Committee report of October 5^, 1941, and 
directed that the subject be stricken from the calendar. 

Serial 732 — Revision of Paragraph 109, Joint Action of the Army and the Navy. 
The Joint Planning Committee report was approved. 

Serial 665-11 — Allocation of Mechanical Time Fuze M43A2 to the Army and 
the Navy. The Joint Planning Committee report recommendation of October 30, 
1941, was accepted and [1716] the Committee of Experts’ report was 
approved. 

Serial 725 — Coordination of Local Defense Measures in Bermuda and the West 
Indian Islands where United States Bases are being establl^ed. The Secretary 
announced that the Joint Planning Committee report before the Board, recom- 
mended certain revisions In the United States-Unlted Kingdom initial agreement, 
which was approved by The Joint Board on September 19, 1941; and that the 
revisions now requested by the British had been accepted by the United States 
representatives. Following a properly seconded motion, the Board voted to 
approve the Joint Planning Committee report of October 29, 1941. 
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Action of the United States in the Far East in Support of China . — ^At the request 
of Admiral Stark, Captain Schulrmann gave a statement of the action taken at 
the State Department meeting on Saturday morning, November 1, at which a 
discussion was held on the Far Eastern situation. Captain Schuirmann states 
that the meeting was occasioned by messages from Chiang Kai-shek and General 
Magruder, urging the'United States to warn Japan against making an attack on 
China through Yunnan and suggesting that the United States urge Great Britain 
to support more fully opposition to Japan. He pointed out that on August 17, 
following the President’s return from the meeting at sea with Mr. Churchill, the 
Pr^ident had issued an ultimatum to Japan that it would be necessary for the 
United [1717] States to take action in case of further Japanese aggression. 
He further stated that Mr. Hull was of the opinion that there was no use to issue 
any additional warnings to Japan if we can’t back them up, and he desired to know 
if the military authorities would be prepared to support further warnings by 
the State Department. A second meeting was held at the State Department on 
Sunday, November 2, at which time it was proposed that the British should send 
some planes to Thailand and that Japan should be warned against movement into 
Siberia. 

Following Captain Schuirmann’s presentation, Admiral Stark read a Navy 
Department estimate of the recent dispatches received from Chungking. Admiral 
Ingersoll, gave his personal review of the situation. A summary of this review 
was that : 

a. The decision on the Far Eastern situation, made several months ago, is to 
, make the major effort in the Atlantic, and if forced to fight in the Pacific, to engage 
in a limited offensive effort. The policy was stated in the U. S.-Britlsh Staff 
Conversations Reiwrt ABC-1. 

ft. A major war effort in the Pacific would require an enormous amount of 
shipping, which would have to come from the Atlantic and other essential areas. 

c. A U. S. war in the Pacific would materially affect United States aid to 
England. 

d. The requirements in tankers alone for support of a Pacific war would create 
a serious oil shortage in this [1718] country, and the United States fieet 
cannot be supported in the Pacific without auxiliary shipping and adequate 
supplies. 

e. The shortest line of communication is fianked by Mandated Islands, and is 
vulnerable to Japanese attack. Two other routes are, available for communica- 
tions to the Far Eastern Theater: one via Australia; the other via Cape of 
Oood Hope. 

f. Assuming that the fleet could he moved to the Far East, no repair facilities 
are available at either Manila or Singapore ; while there are docks, nevertheless 
the necessary machinery and facilities for making repairs are not present 

p. Manila is not as yet a secure base for the Fleet due to the lack of adequate 
antiaircraft protection for the anchorage. 

This review pointed out that Japan is capable of launching an attack in five 
directions : viz, against Russia, the Philippines, into Yunnan, Thailand and against 
Malaya. Considering that Japan might Initiate one or more of these five opera- 
tions, United States’ action should be: In case of Japanese attack against 
either the Philippines or British and Dutch positions the United States should 
resist the attack. In case of Japanese attack against Siberia, Thailand or China 
through Yunnan the United States should not declare war. The study con- 
cludes that the United States should defer offensive action in the Far East 
until the [1719] augmentation of United States military strength in the 
Philippines, i)articularly as to the increase in submarines and army forces, 
becomes available. 

Discussing the situation Admiral Ingersoll pointed out that the fleet strength 
at the present time is seriously handicapped by the absence of certain naval 
units of major category which are in the repair yards, and it was felt that the 
present moment was not the opportune time to get brash. Explaining further 
the State Department conferences, Captain Schulrmann stated that the State 
Department did not feel that it was necessary for the United States to take 
Immediate action, even if stem warnings should be issued. In this connection, 
he read Mr. Horabeck’s statement. Admiral Ingersoll felt that the State Depart- 
ment was under the impression that Japan could be defeated in military 
action In a few weeks. 

General Mar^all felt that the main Ipvolvement in the Far East would be 
Naval and that under this assumption, due consideration should be given to 
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the fact that the Navy was now fighting a battle in the Atlantic. It was his 
information that the Japanese authorities had not as yet determined the action 
to be taken under the present situation. The information which he had received 
indicated that the Japanese authorities might be expected to decide upon the 
national policy by November 5. He then read- General Gerow’s analysis of the 
strength of the United States forces in the Far East and [1720] em- 
phasized the danger of moving Army Air Forces away from their present sta- 
tion in the Philippines. It was his belief that as long as the augmented Army 
Air Force remained in the Philippines, Japanese action against the Philippines 
or towards the south would be a very hazardous operation. It was his belief 
that by the middle of December, the Army Forces in the Philippines would be 
of impressive strength, and this in itself would have a deterrent effect on 
Japanese operations. 

Admiral Ingersoll gave summary of naval reinforcements scheduled for the 
Philippines. A stated number of submarine units en route to the Philippines. 
A stated number of submarine units en route to the Philippines were now in 
Guam. Other submarines scheduled for transfer to the Philippines were about 
to leave Hawaii. With reference to Japanese decision on National policy he f^t 
that United States forces and shipping now being moved to the Philippines 
might be in danger if a decision adverse to United States Interest should be made 
on November 5th. General Marshall emphasized the point that Japan could 
hardly take the risk of military operations with a i)owerful air and submarine 
force directly on the fiank of their supply lines, and that wh^n United States 
power is sufllciently developed in the Philippines, we would then have something, 
to back up our statements. Until powerful United States forces had been built 
up in the Far East, it would take some very clever diplomacy to save the situa- 
tion. It appeared that the basis of U. S. policy should be to make [J72i] 
certain minor concessions which the Japanese could use in saving face. These 
concessions might be a relaxation on oil restrictions or on similar trade 
restrictions. 

Following these discusssions the Board adopted the following proposal sub- 
mitted by Admiral Ingersoll and amended by suggestions made by Admiral Stark 
and General Marshall: 

War Plans Division of the War and Navy Departments would prepare a 
memorandum for the President, as a reply to the State Department’s proposed 
policy in the Far Eastern situation. The memorandum would take the following 
ines : 

Oppose the issuance of an ultlipatum to Japan. 

Oppose U. S. military action against Japan should she move into Yunnan. 

Oppose the movement and employment of U. S. military forces in support 
of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Advocate State Department action to put off hostilities with Japan as 
long as possible. 

Suggest agreements with Japan to tide the situation over for the next 
several months. 

Point out the effect and cost a U. S.-Japanese war in the Far Bast would 
have on defense aid to Great Britain and other nations being aided by the 
U. S. 

Emphasize the existing limitations on [1722] . shipping and the 
inability of the U. S. to engage in a Far Eastern offensive operation without 
the transfer of the major portion of shipping facilities from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

On the question of gas and oil for the Philippines* Army Air Forces, General 
Arnold explained that the military authorities were building up reserves and 
were Investigating reports that the Dutch East Indies were capable of supplying 
all United States and British requirements. 

At this point, General Marshall presented a list of items of equipment con- 
sidered necessary by the China Mission to enable China to maintain her war 
effort. He pointed out that the War Department was beset with n^any trials 
and difficulties in the allocation of Lend-Lease items as related to Great Britain, 
Russia, Dutch East Indies, China and other countries. In:, the case of Russia, 
a large amount of equipment allocated to that country would have to go via 
Archangel, Vladivostok or Basra. The shortage of shipping, the long lines of 
communications, and the difficult transport situation from the ports of debarka- 
tion might cause an inability to make prompt delivery of all equipnaent to its 
final destination. Under some conditions, this would mean piling up unused 
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equipment at various localities, while at the same time other localities would 
suffer from shortage of equipment. The matter resolves itself into a question 
as to whom Lend-I^ase material should be released. It was General Marshall’s 
[17^5] opinion that control of Lend-Lease distribution, and diversions inci- 
dent thereto, is a strategic decision which should be made by The Joint Boaid. 
Since the matter of ocean tonnage is a critical feature in the delivery of Lend- 
Lease items and is related to the strategic situation. General Ma^-shall felt that 
Admiral Land of the Maritime Commission should be called in to sit with The 
Joint Board in deciding matters of this nature. The Board agreed that Admiral 
Land should be asked to detail a member of his departpaent to work with the 
Joint Planning Committee on reports involving the disposition of Lend-Lease 
materials. Navy members agreed to take the necessary steps to inform Admiral 
Land of this request. 

Referring to the merchant shipping situation, Admiral Stark felt that merchant 
tonnage is so short and prospective requirements are so great that an effort 
should be made to get the 1942 merchant vessel construction program moved up 
to an A-l-a priority. 

At the direction of Admiral Stark, Commander Sherman then read a report 
from War Plans Division, Office of Naval Operations, to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations concerning the movement of airplanes to the Middle East for ultimate 
delivery to Russia. This report recommended that the 'Normandie be acquired 
to meet future requirements for transporting aircraft; that three additional sea 
trains also be acquired and placed in service without conversion; and that deliv- 
ery of aircraft to the Middle East be effected by the use of these three sea 
[17241 trains plus the two sea trains U. S. S. Kitty Hawk and U. S. S. Ham- 
mondsport, already acquired and converted for Navy use. Copy of this report 
was furnished to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Air. 

Alternate Route Via Canton Island for Movement of Airplanes ^ — ^Following a 
discussion of this subject the Board instructed that the following directive be 
given to the Joint Planning Committee: 

It is directed that the Joint Planning Committee submit a report as to the 
action to be taken to complete the establishment of an additional landplane route 
between Hawaii and Australia, less vulnerable to hostile interference than is 
the existing route via Wake Island, and as to the defenses of additional air- 
dromes and landing fields acquired. 

W. P. SCOBET, 

Colonel, G, S- C., Secretary. 


[iTfJ] NoVembes 3, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

I. Discussion. 

1. A conference was held at the State Department during the morning of 
November 1, 1941. Present were Secretary Hull, Under Secretary Welles, Mr. 
Hornbeck, other lesser State Department officials, and Capt. Schuirmann. u. S. N. 
The subject of discussion was the action which should be taken on the Magruder 
radiogram of October 28,' 1941. Question arose as to the strength of U. S. forces 
in the Par East as affecting diplomatic pressure on Japan. Measures were dis- 
cussed, such as sending U. S. Army Air Forces to China, which might lead to 
immediate involvement in war with Japan. Apparently, the statement of Chiang 
Kai-Shek, that an immediate Japanese attack on Kunming threatened and that 
this could be defeated only by the intervention of air forces, was accepted. 

2. a. The War Department G-2 estimate (Tab A) does not support Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s conclusions as to immediate initiation of a Japanese move toward 
Kunming. G-2 believes that : the movement if contemplated will not be initiated 
In less than two months; the movement will be very difficult over nearly 300 miles 
of roadless, broken country ; the Chinese, in favorable defense terrain, can defeat 
this offensive by proper concentration and use of ground troops alone. 

[/726i] b. G-2 (Col. Bratton) agrees with the Magruder statement that 
with the fall of Kunming, Chinese resistance to Japan would be very seriously 
affected. 

c. The G-2 estimate also covers the broader viewpoint of expected Japanese 
action. 

3. An air estimate of the Par Eastern situation (Tab B) brings out the follow- 
ing: the most effective air aid to China can be given by units based in the Philip- 
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pines ; there are, at present many shortages in ammunition and gasoline supply 
which will militate against a sustained effort; logistical difficulties, aside from 
general policy, make it undesirable to undertake operations of U. S. Army Air 
Force units in China. 

4. The status of the Lend-Lease program for China is shown in Tab C. 
******* 

5. The status of ground troops and defense reserves in the Philippine Depart- 
ment is shown in Tab D. The garrison has not reached the effective str^gth 
desired by General MacArthur. Deficiencies are being overcome by the dispatch 
of personnel and supplies from the United States and by accelerating the training 
and equipping of the Philippine Army. The present combined air and ground 
forces will m^ke attadE on the islands a hasardo^ undertaking. The dispatch 
of any considerable portion of the air garrison to OIKna would leave Luzon open 
to serious risk of capture. 

[1727] 6. Informal contact with officers of the local British Staff Mission 

indicate that the British have incomplete air forces for the ddTense of Singa- 
pore, would refuse to allow units of the Royal Air Force to support Chinese 
troops in Yunnan, and are of the firm opinion that the British Chiefs of Staff 
would strongly disapprove any action in China which might bring on war with 
Japan. 

7. War Plans Division is strongly of the opinion that : 

a. The policies derived in the America n-Brltish Staff conversations remain 
sound, viz: 

(1) The primary objective is the defeat of Germany. 

(2) The principal objective in the Far East is to keep Japan out of the war. 

(3) Military counter action against Japan should be considered only in case 
of any of the following actions by Japan : 

(a) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces against the Territory or 
Mandated Territory of any of tlie Associated Powers. It is not possible to 
define accurately what would constitute “a direct act of war”. It is possible 
for a minor incident to occur which, although technically an act of war, could 
be resolved by diplomatic action. It is recognized [1728] that the deci- 
sion as to whether such an incident is an act of war must lie with the Govern- 
ment concerned. 

(b) The movement of the Japanese forces into any part of Thailand to the 
west of 100® East or to the south of 10® North. 

(c) The movement of a large number of Japanese warships, or of a convoy 
of merchant ships escorted by Japanese’ warships, which from its position and 
course was clearly directed upon the Philippine Islands, the East coast of the 
Isthmus of Kra or the East coast of Malaya, or had crossed the parallel of 0® 
North 'between Malaya and the Philippines, a line from the Gulf of Dhvao to 
AValgeo Island, or the Equator east of Waigeo. 

(d) The movement of Japanese forces into Portuguese Timor. 

(e) The mdvement of Japanese forces into New Caledonia or the Loyalty 
Islands. 

b. Qtermany must be defeated. If Japan be defeated and Germany remain 
undefeated, decision is not reached. The means to defeat Japan, (Army, Navy, 
and tonnage,) must be withdrawn in quantity from the effort against Germany. 
To defeat Germany will require the utmost total effort 

[1725] c. It is desirable that large Japanese forces be kept Involved in 
China. However, from the larger viewpoints, prospective Chinese defeat would 
not warrant involvement of the United States, at this time, in war with Japan. 

d. Political and economic measures should be used wherever effective to deter 
Japanese actioii. 

c. Most effective aid to China, as well as to the defense of Singapore and the 
Netherlands Bast Indies, Is now being built up by the reinforcement of the 
Philippines. The safety of Luzon as an air and submarine base should soon be 
reasonably assured by the arrival of air and ground reinforcements. Strong 
diplomatic and economic pressure may be exerted from the miRtary viewpoint 
at the earliest about the middle of December, 1941, when the Philippine Air 
Force will have become a positive threat to Japanese oi)erafions. It would be 
advantageous, if practicable, to delay severe diplomatic and economic pressure 
until February or March, 1942, when the Philippine Air Force will have reached 
its projected strength, and a safe air route, through Samoa, will be in operation. 

f. Material aid to China should be accelerated consonant with the studied 
needs of Russia and Great Britain. 

p. Aid to the Volunteer Air Force In China should be continued and accel- 
erated as far as practicable. 
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II. RecommendatUmB. 


Substitution of the words “War D^artment” for “War Plans Division” liv 
paragraph 7 above and approval of that [i7J0] paragraph as a statement 
of the War Department’s position on the Far East situation at this time. 


6 Incls.* 

f l— Tab 
2— Tab 
#8— Tab 

f 4— Tib 
5— Tab 
#6— Tab 


L. T. Gebow, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 

A— G-2 Estimate 
B — ^Air Estimate 

C — Lend-Lease Program for China. 

D — Ground Troops*^ Def. Res. Phil' Dept. 

E — Ground Reinforcements, Phil. Dept 
F — Rad. fr. Gen. Magruder (10-2S-4I). 


[i7Si] 


Department of State, 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 

Nov. Uy 1941. 


The President’s reply was handed to Hu Shih at 6 p. m. by Mr. Hornbeckc. 

M. M. H. 


The White House, 
Washington, November 11, 1941- 

Memorandum for General Watson. 

I want to see Hu Shih for five minutes on Wednesday, and give this to me wheUi 
becomes. 

F. D. R. 


Strictly Confidential 


November 10, 1941. 

Memorandum for the President 


There is attached for your consideration a draft of a message from you to- 
Generalissimo Ghiang Kai-shek in reply to his message to you of November 2^ 
which was delivered on November 4 by the Chinese Ambassador. If this reply 
meets with your approval, it is suggested that you ask the Chinese Aml^assador- 
here to call and [1732] that you deliver the reply to the Ambassador witht 
the request that he transmit it to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Enclosure : 

Draft 

messfCge. 

FB : J WB : HBS FE PA/H 


Address Official Communications to 

The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Department of State, 
Washington, November 10, 1941. 

Strictly Confidential 

Memorandum fc» the President 

There is attached for your consideration a draft of a message from you to- 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in reply to his message to you of November 2r 
which was delivered on November 4 by the Chinese Ambassador. If this reply 
m^ts with your approval, it is suggested that you ask the Chinese Ambassador- 
here to call and that you deliver the reply to the Ambassador with the reqiiest: 
that he transmit it to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

CSigned), Hull. 

Enclosure : 

Draft message. 


^Tab A is included In Exhibit No. 33 ; other tabs not included. 
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[J75S] Btrictly Oonfldential 

To Generalissimo Chianq Kai-shek from President Roosevelt: 

I have for some days had before me your message of November 2 which 
was delivered to me through your Ambassador here on November 4; also, 
your earlier message which was delivered to me through Dr. T. V. Soong on 
October 30. 

We have had for some time very much in mind the situation created by the 
menace of a Japanese attack against Kunming from Indochina to which you 
call special attention. When I received the first of your messages under ref- 
erence, officers of this Government, including high officers of the Department 
of State, the Army and the Navy, entered immediately into consultations in 
order to give renewed and urgent consideration to all aspects of the problems 
underlying that situation. It soon became our conclusion that, while it would 
be a grave error to underestimate the gravity of that situation, it did not 
appear that preparations by Japan for a land campaign against Kunming had 
advanced to a point which would indicate probable immediate imminence of 
an attack. Given the difficult character of the terrain and the formidable 
resistance which your land forces would offer in Yunnan, an invasion of that 
province from Indochina by land forces calls for substantial preparation and 
extensive pperations. At the same time we fully realize that it is important 
that your forces be adequately prepared, equipped and disposed in all branchea 
Under existing circumstances, taking into [1734] cconsideration the 
world situation in its political, military and economic aspects, we feel that the 
most effective contribution which we can make at this moment Is along the line 
of speeding up the flow to China of our Lend-Lease materials and facilitating 
the building up of the American volunteer air force, both in personnel and in 
equipment We are subjected at present, as you know, to demands from many 
quarters and in many connections. We are sending materials not only to China 
and Great Britain, but to the Dutch, the Soviet Ur\ion and some twenty other 
countries that are calling urgently for equipment for self-defense. In addl- 
.tion, our program for our own defense, especially the needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding Navy and Army, calls for equipment in large amount and with great 
promptness. Nevertheless, I shall do my utmost toward achieving expedition 
of increasing amounts of material for your use. Meanwhile we are exchanging 
views with the British Government in regard to the entire situation and the 
tremendous problems which are presented, with a view to effective coordinat- 
ing of efforts in the most practicable ways pos-sible. 

I believe that you will share my feeling that measures such as the foregoing, 
together with such as the British doubtless are considering, adopted and im- 
plemented simultaneously with your intensive efforts to strengthen the de- 
fenses of Yunnan Province are sound steps toward safeguarding 
against [ITJo] such threat of an attack upon Yunnan as may be de- 
-veloping. Indirectly influencing that situation: American military and naval 
defensive forces in the Philippine Islands, which are being steadily increased, 
;and the United States Fleet at Hawaii, lying as they do along the flank of any 
Japane.se military movement into China from Indochina, are ever present and 
signiflcnnt factors in the whole situation, as are the increasing British and 
Dutch defensive preparations in their territories to the south. 

This Government has on numerous occasions pointed out to the Government 
of Japan various consequences inherent in pursuit of courses of aggression and 
conquest. We shall continue to impress this point of view upon Japan on 
-every appropriate occasion. 

In the present state of world affairs, I feel — and I am confident that you will 
agree with me — that there rests on the United States, in connection with every 
move which It considers and every decision which it makes, extraordinary obli- 
gation to give intensive thought to widespread political stresses and strains, to 
both long-swing and short-swing potentialities, and to the weight of various 
possible and probable advantages in comparison with the weight of other pos- 
sible or probable disadvantages. The world conflict is now being waged in 
many theaters and with a great variety of weapons, both physical and moraL 
[1755] Resistance to the forces of conquest takes many forms. In all prob- 
ability, the efforts of all of us who are engaged in that resistance, efforts of 
China and of the United States and of many other countries, will have to be 
continued and be sustained over a long period of time before our countries, 
one and all, will again be made secure and our people again be enabled to turn 
their whole thought and effort to peaceful and constructive pursuits. 
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I assure you that the situation and the problems which are the subject of 
this correspondence will continue to have niy own and my country’s constant 
attention. 

FE:JWB :HES 

PA/H:SKH 

11-10-41 FE. 

[ 1737 '\ Mr. Mubpht. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
observation? 

Senator Fergtison. Yes. 

Mr. Mtjhpht. On page 6 of the minutes, the recommendation of the 
Board, after hearing these references which the gentleman read, was 
that they opposed the issuance of an ultimatum. 

TTie Chairman. Well, that will show from the document itself. 

Senator Fepgiison. That will speak for itself. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, in the President’s message, on page 3, the 
President’s message to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on page 3 of that same document [reading] : 

I believe tliat you will share my feeling tliat measures such as the foregoing, 
together with such as the British doubtless are considering, adopted and im- 
plemented simultaneously with your intensive efforts to strengthen the defenses 
of Yunnan Province are sound steps toward safeguarding against such threat 
of an attack upon Yunnan as may be developing. Indirectly Influencing that 
situation : American military and naval defensive forces in the Philippine 
Islands, which are being steadily Increased, [1758] and the United States 
Fleet at Hawaii, lying as they do along the flank of any Japanese military 
movement into China from Indo-China, are ever present and Rlgnlflcant factors 
in the whole situation, as are the increasing British and Dutch defensive prep- 
arations in their territories to the south. 

Was that your understanding of the situation, Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, Senator, as I said, I was not here in this country 
at that time; 1 was not in a position to check up on all these steps 
that were reported as being taken. Frankly, I cannot give you an 
opinion on that. 

Senator Ferguson. No, but, Mr. Gi'ew, had you an idea that the 
fact that our fleet was on the flank was deterring the Japanese from 
taking action ? 

Mr. Grew. I said that this morning. I do agree; I do think that, 
yes. 

Senator Ferguson. You think that that wa!s true? 

Mr. Grew. I think that that was true. I think it had a deterrent 
•effect. In other words, I think if 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, Mr. Grew, you think 

Mr. Grew. I would like to finish, please. 

Senator Ferguson. I beg your pardon. Go ahead. 

Mr. Grew. I think it had a deterrent effect. More than 
that, I think to withdraw the fleet would have had a disastrous effect 
psychologically. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Mr. Grew, if it had an effect and there 
was going to be war between the United States and Japian, how do you 
account for us allowing that fleet to be there and being attacked as 
it was at Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is a totally 
unfair question. 

The Chairman. The witness can take care of himself. 

70716 — «0— pt. ? 18 
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Senator Lucas. Mr. Grew can take care of himself, but we have 
been running along here with one question after another that the 
witness absolutely does not know anything about and I think it is a 
question that other authorities and other witnesses should answer 
directly in the time to come. I" do not object- to it, because the wit- 
ness is undoubtedly taking care of himself. It just seems to me that 
we are wasting a lot of time. Maybe I am wrong. 

Senator Febouson. Of course, I am of the opinion that you are 
wrong. 

The Chairman. If the witness has any additional opinion as to why 
the fleet was there than the reasons that he has already assigned for 
it being there and the effect of it being there he may state. 

Senator Ferguson. I imderstand that the Chair rules 
that the witness cannot answer that question. 

The Chairman. The Chair makes no such ruling. On the contrary, 
he is suggesting that the witness answer. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Grew. I 'am simply stating my opinion that I believe that the 
fleet at that time was there and I assumed that the fleet would be in 
perfect condition. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean by “in perfect condition” that it 
would be properly protected for all events! 

Mr. Grew. I assumed that the fleet would fulflll its functions in 
case of necessity. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you understand, Mr. Grew, that the 
fleet was there and it would defend itself, or that the Army base was 
there to defend the fleet in Pearl Harbor and to defend Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, I did not go into those very strategic details; 
naiturally, I could not. You asked me merely what my opinion is 
about keeping the fleet in Pearl Harbor and I have expressed my 
opinion that uie fact of the fleet being there, to me that had a deter- 
rent influence on the Japanese and to have withdrawn the fleet from 
Pearl Harbor would have had just the reverse. It would have had a 
very disastrous influence. That was always my opinion and I haven’t 
changed it. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, I read to you last night 
from the Foreign Relations, I think it was May of 1940, where you 
‘ expressed to one of the Japanese Ministers that it was not there as 
a tnreat to Japan. How do you account for that statement? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely it was not there as a threat to Japan 
because we had no idea of offense. Our whole policy was one of 
defense and nothing else. That was fundamental in our policy, l^at 
reason had we for offense? Our whole policy was based on defense 
pure and simple. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if our whole policy was one of defense — 
and was that told to Japan ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. I think that time after time our basic princi- 
ples were fully explained to Japan, not only by myself in conversa- 
tions with Japanese officials, not only in written documents to the 
Japanese Government, but by high officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment in public speeches. That was constantly being expressed. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would say that the fleet was there as 
a defense, and as far as a defense was concerned it was a deterrent to 
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Japan but as an offensive weapon it was not a deterrent to Japan 
because we had never expressed that it was there for that purpose. 

Is that a correct understanding, Mr. Grew. 

[i74^] Mr. Grew. Well, sir, I merely made the statement that 
our whole policy was one of defense because we had no reason for 
offense. We did not want any more territory or anything of that 
kind. From that point of view, as I say, our whole policy was based 
on defensive position. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is that your answer to my question ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, that is my opinion of the situation. Of course, 
as I say, I am not competent to go into military and naval strategy^ 
There are cases, of course, where defensive measures require taking 
temporary offense. I do not know the strategy, that is not my business. 

Senator Ferguson. Noj I am not trying to get your opinion of the 
Navy strategy. I am trying to get your opinion as expressed to J apan, 
and the reason I am questioning you in detail, it is only for one purpose, 
Mr. Grew, and that is to try to find out what Washington knew, what 
the officials — am covering all branches — whafthejr knew here in 
Washington in relation to Japan, as far as their military force was 
concemedj as far as our diplomatic relations were concerned, so that 
the committee may judge what was known by Washington and .what 
was known by you so that you could convey back to Washington your 
opinion from what they knew here in Washington. 

Mr. Grew. Senator, as I said in reading that letter this 
morning, my whole desire is to be helpful as possible to the committee 
and to give every bit of evidence that I am capable of giving. 

Now, the story from my point of view of Japan has been, I would 
say, pretty thoroughly spread on the records in tne four volumes which 
I have mentioned. Where I can piece them out I am only too glad 
to do so and I will do my best, but some of the questions that you are 
asking me I am not in a position to answer. I could not do it. 

For instance, I dare say that our military or naval attaches may 
have made technical reports to their respective departments which I 
did not see ; I do not know. But I have given you everything that I 
can give you with regard to my own position and. my own observations 
in Tokyo during that period. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, the only way, of course, I can find out 
whether you can answer my questions is for me to aSk them. 

Mr. Grew. Bight. 

Senator Ferguson. And I do not wish to convey the idea that you 
are not trying to answer the questions at all. I merely want to try 
to get answers, if we can, because you were the one man in Tokyo, 
in Japan, that could give to the vari- {17M\ ous agencies in 
Washington — ^the Government, in other words — ^the information and 
there is only one way we can find out, as I view it, is from you, what 
information Washington had on the 7th, or the 7th of December, so 
that the committee may draw some conclusions as to what should or 
should not have been done; or the facts, rather, would draw the 
conclusions as to what should or should not be done. 

Now, going to this instrument of August the 17th, do I understand 
that you place little significance on that instrument of August 17, 
1941, whicm Admiral Schuirmann called an ultimatum) 
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Mr. Grew. As I said, Senator, in my opinion it was not in the 
nature of an ultimatum for the veiy reason that we did not act on it as 
an ultimatum. We continued the conversations in Washington with 
a view to trying to reach an agreement. You do not Oliver an 
ultimatum to a country and then continue to negotiate after that. 

i^nator Ferguson. Were you here, Mr. Grew, when I asked some 
questions of Mr. Welles about the parallel action that was to be taken 
by Great Britain on this instrument? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I heard that question. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I will ask you whether or 
not you had any opinion then that Japan — no, that Great Britain 
took parallel action on this meeting between the President and 1^. 
Churchill on the Augmta in the Atlantic in [i74J] relation 
to the message that we gave notice to the Japs on the 17th of 
Augus^l941? 

Mr. Grew. I knew nothing about that whatever, Senator, and so 
far as I am aware no step of that kind was taken by me in Tokyo. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, the information that came to 
you, Mr. Grew, was merely this instrument, which does not indicate 
that parallel action was to he taken, does it? 

Mr. Grew. Probably so. 

Senator Ferguson. Wellj will you look at it and see whether or 
not it indicates p arallel action? 

Mr. Grew. Wnich document do you refer to now? 

Senator Lucas. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there is no evidence 
before this committee that there was ever any aCTeement that parallel 
action should be taken. 'Die Senator from Michigan is assuming 
in every one of these qu^tions that parallel action was agreed upon. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Mr. Chairman, the record will speak 
for itself as to what Mr. Welles told us. 

The Chairman. The Chair does not know whether it is customary 
when one government sends a message to another to include in that 
message things that another government has sent a similar message. 
Evidently that did not appear in this case. [17^61 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I think the record is clear here 
from what Mr. Welles said. 

The Chairman. Well, if it is, it will speak for itself. 

Mr. Grew. I could speak only from^ the point of view, less frankly, 
of Tokyo and I recollect neither having b^n instructed to take, nor 
having taken such parallel action on this issue. 

Now, what happened in Washin^on I, frankly, do not know. I 
do not even know whether I was informed at that time. I would 
have to check the records to find out. 

[77^7] Senator Ferguson. Well, I will ask you, Mr. Grew, 
whether you had any knowledge that parallel action was to be taken? 

Mr. Grew. Not so far as I recollect. Senator. But, after all these 
years, I find myself in a ve^ difficult position to give a categorical 
answer to a question of that kind without looking at the record. Some- 
times my memory may be at fault. 

Senator Ferguson. That would bo a rather important matter, would 
it not? 

Counsel, would you let me have the 10 Downing Street instrument? 
I do not recall the exhibit number. 
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Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 22. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show it to you, Mr. Grew, and have you 
interpret it for me. 

(Tne document was handed to Mr. Grew.) 

Mr. Grew. I tahe it from this document these were to be declarations 
by these various governments. 

Senator Ferguson. What is meant by a ‘^draft of parallel communi- 
cations to the Japanese Government”! 

Mr. Grew. That would have meant definitely a note to the Japanese 
Gfovemment which might have been presented by the Secretary of State 
here to the Japanese Ambassador, or might have bew presented by 
me to the Minister of Foreign [-77^] Affairs. 

Senator Fb»guson. Might we have the notes of August 17 ? 

Mr. Gesell. They are attached to this exhibit, Senator. 

The Chairman. Are you prepared to answer the question Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. May I ask what exactly was the question again! 

Senator Ferguson. I was looking through the instrument, if the 
Chairman please. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. At the top of the page on Exhibit 22, the seal 
of the Prime Minister, what would that mmcate as to where that in- 
strument was drawn up, the “Seal of Prime Minister, 10 Downing 
Street, Whitehall”! It would be very difficult to tell what was meant 
by that without seeing the original instrument, would it not? 

Mr. Grew. The only thing that is clear from this is that it was 
apparently written on the official paper of the British Prime Minister. 
I do not Imow that there is any indication further than that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now does that instrument indicate to you that 
it was contemplated, if it was to be carried out, that it would be car- 
ried out by parallel action of the governments mentioned ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not see any indication here that it would, [7749] 
Senator. There is no indication whatsoever of parallel action here 
that I can see. 

Senator Ferguson. What is meant by “draft of parallel communi- 
cations to the Japanese Government”! 

Mr. Grew. Wwl, it would mean presumably that each government 
would send communications along these general lines in its own 
language. 

i^nator Ferguson. It states : 

Declaration by H. M. G., His Majesty’s Oovernment — same as above, mutatis 
mutandis, tbe last phrase reading: • • * their support of them, H. M. Q. 
would give all possible aid to such power. 

“Mutatis mutandis” means using the proper language, does it not! 

The Chairman. There might be some dispute about that. It might 
mean necessary changes havmg been made in the instrument. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the witness’ opinion on the word ? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, I do not think, frankly, I am competent to 
answer the questions that you are as^g about this, because I had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 

Senator Ferguson. As a diplomat, can you answer it! I do not 
know that I will get a better expert on it 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ! 
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\_1760'\ The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to the Congress- 
man? 

Senator Ferguson. Does he want to be the better expert? 

Mr. Murphy. Haven’t we already heard on the record from Mr. 
Welles, who was at the Atlantic Charter meeting, saying that another 
version was used and not the version that was asked the witness ? Is 
not that already in the record? 

' Senator Ferguson. I already have had the instrument of the Presi- 
dent read by Mr. Grew. He knows what went on, and I assume he 
received it in Tokyo. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Grew. I assume I did, but as I say, I would have to consult 
the record.^ 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at the present moment. 

The Chairman. Let us get along. 

Mr. Grew. I think we have gone over all this. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, then, as I understand it, you did 
not know of any parallel action to he taken, as far as the instrument 
is concerned on page 556 of Foreign Belations? 

Mr. Grew. From my recollection, I doubt it. As I say, in order to 
give a categorical reply to that question I would have to look up the 
records and see. 

Senator Ferguson. May we have this understanding, that if you 
do not return it is because you find nothing in the [1761^ 
record on that question, and if you do find something you will bring 
it back or have it delivered to counsel? 

Mr. Grw. That will be understood, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that understood? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, were you familiar with the voluntary 
Air Corps in China ? 

Mr. Grew. I know of its existence. You mean the American Corps 
(hat went out there ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Of course I knew of its existence at the time, but I know 
ve^ little about it. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it ever discussed with you in the Japanese 
Government? 

Mr. Grew. The Japanese Government from time to time would 
make representations to me about our aid to Chiang Kai-shek which, 
they said, prevented their coming to a peaceful conclusion of the 
so-called China incident. They never called it war but the China in- 
cident. In the course of those representations it is quite possible that 
they did mention our assistance in connection with the Air Corps, but 
I cannot recollect any specific statement to that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you advised by our Government as to just 
what that Air Corps was? 

[i7.5£] Mr. Grew. Well, I presumably was. 

Senator Ferguson. You were advised? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot tell you without going into the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Again might I ask you to get the records? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. * / 


* See p. 710, Infra. 
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Senator Ferguson. And I assume if you do not come back then you 
have found nothing in the records on that point. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So that we will understand that. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir.^ 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get an idea that Konoye, the 
Prime Minister, wanted to meet with the President? 

Mr. Grew. The proposal was, as broached to me in a long talk with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs on August 18, 1941 

Senator Ferguson. I did not get the date. 

Mr. Greav. On August 18, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no information prior to that? 

Mr. Grew. I understand that the matter had been taken by the 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington. I do not think that I was in- 
formed prior to that. I think that was the first information I had. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, as far as you are concerned, Mr. Grew, 
did you know of any outside intermediaries in the negotiations be- 
tween Japan and the United States? 

Mr. Grew. Outside intermediaries? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It has been mentioned here that Mr. 
Walker, the Postmaster General 

Mr. Grew (interposing). I know nothing about that. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no knowle(%e about that whatsoever? 

Mr. Grew. None whatsoever. 

Senator Ferguson. Your sole point of contact was either the State 
Department or the President, as you have indicated ? 

1^. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you tell us something about this pro- 
posed meeting of Konoye, as to what significance it could have had, as 
you saw it? I want to know merely as you saw it and conveyed it to 
our State Department, to find out what knowledge they had. 

Mr. Grew. Konoye himself arranged a meeting with me on Sep- 
tember 6 in order to discuss a meeting with President Roosevelt. As 
I have said this afternoon, Konoye is saddled with the responsibility 
for some of the war acts of banditry on the part of Japan which have 
been recorded in international history, but, as I also said, he, I think, 
saw the handwriting on the wall and realized that Japan was on the 
brink of an abyss and wanted, if possible, to reverse the engine. That 
is only opinion. Anyway, on September 6 he asked me to dinner, 
and he was very much afraid of any possibility of tlie 
military extremists learning of that meeting. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you meet? Under what circum- 
stances? 

Mr. Grew. I will tell you, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Grew. Ordinarily a Japanese Prime Minister does not consort 
with diplomats. The contact is always with the Foreign Minister. 
Most prime ministers stay off it completely. But in this case Konoye 
wanted to talk the thing over directly. So we proceeded to the house 
of a mutual friend, and automobile tags on diplomatic and oflicial 
automobiles were changed so nobody could recognize us. We had the 
dinner. All the servants were sent out and the dinner was served by 
the daughter of the house. We talked for 3 hours. 


* See Mr. Oeaell’s statement in Hearings, Part 4, p. 1715. 
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During that time Konoye sketched out to me what he had in mind. 
It is a pretty long story. It is all on record. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you point out in the Foreign Relations 
where it is on record ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; I will. 

Senator Ferguson. So we will have the record clear. 

Mr. Grew. The report of the dinner is recorded on page 604 of 
Foreign Relations and my analysis of the purpose of the meeting is 
contained in a long telegram which I sent to the \_ 1766 ^ ^c- 

retary of State on September 29, 1941, on page 645 of Foreign Rela- 
tions. I would like to read to the committee, if I may, the last 
paragraph of that message from myself to the Secretary of State : 

In submitting the foregoing discussion, tbe Ambassador does so in all defer- 
ence — 

I might say that all these telegrams were paraphrased by the State 
D^artment. 

Senator Ferguson. So we might clear the record on that, all these 
messages in here are either substance or paraphrased ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes;. and in some cases I regret to say I think the para- 
phrases are very awkward. I think sometimes the language is being 
obscured rather than clarified. 

Senator Ferguson. Do they always convey what you intended to 
convey? Would a person reading them get an idea as to what you 
were ttyng to convey? 

Mr. Grew. I think so. I do not think there has been any distor- 
tion of the meaning, but I do not think they are as clear an exposition 
as contained in the original text. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it would be more difficult to convey what 
you intended to say? 

Mr. Grew. I think my meaning is clear, in any case. These para- 
phrases were essential because we had to protect our code. The last 
paragraph reads: 

In submitting tbe foregoing discussion, tl)e [i75fi] Ambassador does so 
In all deference to the much broader field of view of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull and in full awareness that the Ambassador’s approach to the 
matter is limited to tbe viewpoint of the American Embassy in Japan. 

I preface everything I said in the position I took on this matter 
with that premise. In the first place, as I have told you already, I 
did not have access to any of the telegraphic intercepts, I did not even 
know that they existed, and I had no access to any of the secret docu- 
ments which have appeared since, so my analysis of the situation 
was based entirely on my observation from the standpoint of our 
Embassy in Tokyo, what I could see at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, you say that 'the meeting was held 
as an absolutely secret meeting and ^ou described how you changed 
the plates on the automobiles. Was it your understanding that this 
was to be a good faith meeting? 

Mr. Grew. It was my understanding, and also after the meeting 
had taken ^ace that was my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. There was not anything that happened at the 
meeting that would indicate to you that it was not a good-faith 
meeting, was there? 
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Mr. Grew. No, sir; there was not anything happened at the meeting 
that would indicate there was any lack of faith. 

Senator FEROtrsON. And did you, in your opinion, prop- 
erly report that to the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. Well, sir, my report is all contained in that telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. A fair appraisal of that telegram would be that 
you did express that it was a good faith meeting, is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, very definitely ; and that was developed still further 
in my telegram of September 29. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did you get any opinions from Konoye, 
from what he said, that if he could get such a meeting his Cabinet 
may fall? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, very definitely. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you advise the State Department to that 
effect ? 

Mr. Grew. That is contained in that telegram of September 29, Sen- 
ator. I think I better stick to the record here. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. Grew. This is a very long telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to boil it down. 

Mr. Grew. I think that the story as I saw it is pretty fully brought 
forward in this telegram, but there is no particular passage that I can 
pick out. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you sum it up? 

[17681 Mr. Grew. What is that ? 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know now about the Cabinet falling, 
if that is your opinion from what he said, that his Cabinet would fall 
if he could not get the meeting. 

Mr. Grew. I, in my telegram, said this : 

The logical outcome of this will be the downfall of the Konoye Cabinet and 
the formation of a military dictatorship which will lack either the disposition 
or the temperament to avoid colliding head-on with the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you were of the opinion, and conveyed it 
to the State Department, that if the meeting did not take place that 
would mean a military dictatorship in Japan? 

Mr. Grew. That was my opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you convey to the United States, or the 
State Department, what that would mean or could mean? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think anything much could have been added 
to this statement here, Senator, ‘‘formation of a military dictatorship 
which will lack either the disposition or the temperament to avoid 
colliding head-on with the United States.” 

Senator Ferguson. When you say “colliding head-on with the 
United States,” is that another way of saying “war”? 

Mr. Grew. I think that would be. 

1^17091 Senator Ferguson. That is a fair interpretation ? 

Mr. Grew. A fair deduction. 

Senator Ferguson. A fair deduction. Then you were of the 
opinion, and conveyed it to the State Department, that if the meeting 
did not take place and the Cabinet fell, and you were of the opinon 
it would fall, it meant war with the United States? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I did not go as far as that. No, indeed. 

Senator Ferguson. How far did you go ? 
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Mr. Grew. I said that risk would be present, but I think the fact 
that, as far as I was concerned in Tokyo, I was working for peace up 
to the last minute, and conversations were going on in Washington. 
I do not think at any time it could be said any particular step or lack 
of step definitely meant war. No; I would not subscribe to that. 

Senator Ferguson. How far did you go in that note as a warning 
to the State Department in Washington ? 

Mr. Grew. That is clear in the telegram. 

The Chairman. Let me ask the Senator, has that note been made 
a part of the record? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like now to have the whole note read in. 

The Chairman. It speaks for itself, and should be made [ 1760 '] 
part of the record. 

Mr. Grew. It speaks for itself. 

The Chairman. When it is made a part of the record it speaks for 
itself, in its own terms. 

Mr. Grew. I should think so. 

The Chairman. Therefore it will now be made a part of the record, 
part of the transcript. It is a lengthy document. 

Mr. Grew. That is telegram 1529, Tokyo, September 29, 1941, noon. 
That is on page 645 of Foreign Relations. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

(1) In regard to the preliminary conversations taking place at Washington 
and Tokyo, the Ambassador points out that a review of telegraphic correspond- 
ence on this subject since last spring reveals the Japanese Government’s efforts, 
increasing steadily and intensified lately, to arrange a meetir\g between Prince 
Konoye and President Roosevelt without further delay. While admitting his 
role to be chiefly that of a transmitting agent in these conversations, the Am- 
bassador naturally wishes to aid in any constructive way, particularly by 
endeavoring to appraise accurately for the President and the Secretary of State 
the Japanese factors and conditions having direct or Indirect bearing on the 
subject and also by trying to bring the Japanese Government to adopt meas- 
ures and policies such as the United States Government deems to be [1761] 
essential for a mutual understanding or agreement between Japan and the 
United States. Since the fall of Admiral Yonai’s Cabinet in July of 1940, 
American diplomacy in Japan has been in eclipse temporarily through force of 
circumstances. However, when the Kono5^e-Toyoda regime began last July, 
American diplomacy obtained a very active new lease of life. The Ambassador 
expresses his earnest hope therefore that so propitious a period be not per- 
mitted to slip by without a new foundation having been laid with enough 
stability to warrant a reasonable amount of confidence that the structure to be 
erected gradually and progressively thereon can and will endure. 

(2) The Ambassador recalls his statements in the past that in Japan the 
pendulum always swings between moderate and extremist policies ; that it was 
not then possible under the existing circumstances for any Japanese leader or 
group to reverse the program of expansion and expect to survive ; that the per- 
manent digging in by Japanese in China and the pushing of the Japanese 
advance to the south could be prevented only by insuperable obstacles. The 
Ambassador recalls likewise his views that the risks of taking positive measures 
to maintain United States security in the future were likely to be far smaller 
than the risks of not taking such measures; that only respect for potential 
power of the United States has deterred Japan from taking more liberties with 
American [1762] interests; and that Japan’s program of forcible expan- 
sion could be brought to a halt only by a show of force and by a demonstra- 
tion of American willingness to use this force if necessary. The Ambassador 
recalls also his statement that if Japan’s leadership could be discredited even- 
tually by such American action, there might take shape in Japan ultimately a 
regeneration of thought which would allow Japan to resume formal relations 
with the United States, leading to a readjustment of the entire problem of the 
Pacific. 
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(3) The Ambassador suggests that the United States has been following very 
arlsely precisely this policy which, furthered by other developments in the world, 
has helped to discredit Japanese leadership, notably that of former Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka. The Ambassador cites as world developments arousing a 
positive reaction from the United States the conclusion by Japan of the Tripartite 
Alliance and Japan’s recognition of the Wang Ching-wel regime at Nanking, 
which preceded Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union. Germany’s action upset 
the basis for the Tripartite Pact, Japan having joined the Italo-German Axis 
In order to obtain security against Russia and thereby to avoid the peril of being 
caught between the Soviet Union and the United States. At the present time 
Japan is attempting to correct this miscalculation by getting out of an extremely 
dangerous position. The Ambassador recalls his reports to the Department to 
the effect [1763] that Japanese foreign policies are inevitably changed by 
the impact of events abroad and that liberal elements in Japan might come to 
the top in due course as a result of the trend of events. He considers that such 
a time has arrived. He sees a good chance of Japan’s falling into line if a pro- 
gram can be followed of world reconstruction as forecast by the declaration of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. American policy — of for- 
bearance, patient argumentation, efforts at persuasion, followed for many years, 
plus a manifest determination of the United States to take positive measures 
when called for — plus the impact of world developments upon Japan, has rendered 
Japan's political soil hospitable to the sowing of new seeds which, the Ambassador 
feels, if planted carefully and nourished, may bring about the anticipated regenera- 
tion of Japanese thought and a complete readjustment of relations between Japan 
and the United States. 

(4) Certain quarters have advanced the thought — and no doubt it is promi- 
nently in the mind of the United States Government — that at this juncture an 
agreement between Japan and the United States will serve merely as a breathing 
spell to Japan. During such a breathing spell, Japan, having successfully un- 
tangled Itself with American aid from the China conflict, will recoup and strengthen 
its forces in order to resume at the next favorable opportunity its [1764] 
expansionist program. This thought cannot be gainsaid with certainty. The 
same school of thought also holds that Japan will be forced to relinquish its 
expansionist program because of the deterioration of Japanese domestic economy 
and because of the threat of financial, economic and social collapse due to a 
progressive intensifying of economic measures by the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Netherlands against Japan. The Ambassador adds that should 
this thesis be accepted as reasonably sound, the position will confront the United 
States of choosing one of two methods to approach its objective, namely, either 
the method of progressive economic strangulation or the method of constructive 
conciliation, not so-called appeasement. The Ambassador sees the second method 
as the definite choice of the United States Government following the beginning 
of the Washington preliminary conversations and President Roosevelt’s acceptance 
in principle of the Japanese Prime Minister’s proposed meeting. Indeed, the 
Ambassador remarks, the United States has never departed from its readiness to 
negotiate on any issues with Japan (see the American note dated December 80, 
1938), despite the fact that Japan already had embarked at that time on its 
expansion by force program. He feels that, from the viewpoint of farseeing 
statesmanship, the ^sdom of the American choice seems to be beyond cavil. 
Should failure greet the con- [1765] structive, conciliatory method of 
approach now or later, there will always be available the other method, the 
application of progressive economic sanctions. In the opinion of the Ambassador, 
whether the trend of American relations with Japan is for better or for worse, 
the United States obviously will have to remain for a long time to come in a 
state of preparedness. The thought that eventual British victory In the world 
war will solve automatically many problems may, meanwhile, afford whatever 
degree of encouragement is justified. 

(5) The Ambassador, while admitting that risks will inevitably be involved 
no matter what course is pursued toward Japan, offers his carefully studied 
belief that there would be substantial hope at the very least of preventing the Far 
Eastern situation from becoming worse and perhaps of epsuring definitely con- 
structive results, if an agreement along the lines of the preliminary discussions 
were brought to a head by the proposed meeting of the heads of the two Govern- 
ments. The Ambassador mentions his previous expressions of opinion that the 
principal point at issue between the United States and Japan is not whether the 
former must call a halt to the expansionist program of the latter, but when. 
He raises the questions whether the United States is not now given the oppor- 
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tunity to halt Japan's program without war, [1765] or an Immediate risk 
of war, and further whether, through failure to use the present opportunity, the 
United States will not face a greatly Increased risk of war. The Ambassador 
states his firm belief in an aflarmative answer to these two questions. 

(6) Certain quarters hold the Tiew that it Is altogether improbable under 
existing circumstances that counteraction will be deliberately taken by Japan 
in response to any American action likely to be taken in the Pacific which would 
bring about war with the United States. The Ambassador states his inability 
to agree that war may not supervene following actions, whether irrational or 
deliberate, by elements either in Japan or in the United States tending so to 
inflame public opinion in the other country concerned as to make war unavoidable. 
He recalls in this regard the cases of the Maine and the Panay. 

(7) The Ambassador stresses the Importance of understanding Japanese psy- 
chology, fundamentally unlike that of any Western nation. Japanese reactions 
to any particular set of circumstances cannot be measured, nor can Japanese 
actions be predicted by any Western measuring rod. This fact is hardly sur- 
prising in the case of a country so recently feudal istic. The Ambassador con- 
ceives his chief duty to be an attempt to interpret accurately Japanese [1765] 
psychology, and he states that he has aimed to do this in his numerous reports 
during the last several months and years to the Department Keeping this 
thought constantly before him, the Ambassador ventures at the risk of repeti- 
tion to advance the considerations set forth below. 

(8) Should the United States expect or await agreement by the Japanese 
Government, in the present preliminary conversations, to clear-cut commit- 
ments which will satisfy the United States Government both as to principle and 
as to concrete detail, almost certainly the conversations will drag along indef- 
initely and unproductively until the Konoye Cabinet and its supporting elements 
desiring rapprochement with the United States will come to the conclusion that 
the outlook for an agreement is hopeless and that the United States Government 
is only playing for time. If the abnormal sensitiveness of Japan and the 
abnormal effects of loss of face are considered, in such a situation Japanese 
reaction may and probably will be serious. This will result in the Konoye Gov- 
ernment's being discredited and in a revulsion of anti-American feeling, and 
this may and probably will lead to unbridled acts. The eventual cost of these 
will not be reckoned, and their nature is likely to inflame Americans, while 
reprisal and counter-reprisal measures will bring about a situation in which 
it will be difficult to [1768] avoid war. The logical outcome of this wiU 
be the downfall of the Konoye Cabinet and the formation of a military dictator- 
ship which will lack either the disposition or the temperament to avoid colliding 
head-on with the United States. There is a question that such a situation may 
prove to be more serious even than the failure to produce an entirely satisfactory 
agreement through the proposed meeting between President Roosevelt and Prince 
Konoye, should it take place as planned. Worded otherwise, the question remains 
whether it will not prove to be a less serious case for the negotiations under- 
taken in good faith to fail of complete success than for the United States to 
demonstrate its unwillingness to enter any such negotiations. 

(9) The Ambassador continues by stating that he has been emphatically told 
on numerous occasions — and such declarations he considers must be accepted 
at their face value — that prior to the proposed. Roosevelt-Konoye meeting and 
formal negotiations it is impossible for the Japanese Government to defipe 
its future assurances and commitments more specifically than hitherto stated. 
The Ambassador explains that one reason for this Japanese position, as given 
him very confidentially, is that former Foreign Minister Matsuoka, after his 
retirement in July, recounted in complete detail to the German Ambassador in 
the course of the [1769] Washington conversations up to that time. 
Because many supporters of Matsuoka remain in the Tokyo Foreign Office, the 
fear has been expressed that these men will not scruple to reveal to both the 
Germans and the Japanese extremists any information which would render the 
present Cabinet's position untenable. Although certain basic principles have 
been accepted provisionally by the Japanese Government, the definitions and 
formulae of Japan's future objectives and policy, as advanced so far during 
the preliminary conversations, and the statements supplementary to those defi- 
nitions, are so abstract or equivocal and are open to such wide interpretation that 
they rather create confusion than clarify commitments which the Japanese Gov-^ 
emment is ready to undertake. The Ambassador states that at the same time 
he has been told the Prince Konoye is in a position in direct negotiations with 
President Roosevelt to offer, him assurance which, because of their far-reaching 
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character, will not fall to satisfy the United States. The truth of this statement 
cannot be determined by the Ambassador, who, however, points out that, in 
regard specifically to Japan's Axis relations, the Japanese Government, though 
refusing consistently to give an undertaking that it will overtly renounce its 
alliance membership, actually has shown a readiness to reduce Japan’s alliance 
adherence to a dead letter by its indication of willingness to enter [ 1770 ] 
formally into' negotiations with the United States. The Ambassador therefore 
does not consider unlikely the possibility of Prince Konoye’s being in a position 
to give President Roosevelt directly a more explicit and satisfactory engagement 
than has already been vouchsafed in the course of the preliminary conversations. 

(10) In the opinion of the Ambassador, on the basis of the above observations 
which he has every reason to regard as sound, American objectives will not be 
reached by insisting or continuing to insist during the preliminary conversations 
that Japan provide the sort of clear-cut, specific commitments which appear in 
any final, formal convention or treaty. Unless a reasonable amount of confidence 
is placed by the United States in the professed sincerity of intention and good 
faith of Prince Konoye and his supporters to mould Japan’s future policy upon the 
basic principles they are ready to accept and then to adopt measures which grad- 
ually but loyally Implement those principles, with it understood that the United 
States will implement its own commitments pari passu with the steps which Japan 
takes, the Ambassador does not believe that a new orientation can be successfully 
created in Japan to lead to a general improving of Japanese-American relations 
and to the hope that ultimate war may be avoided in the Pacific. The sole 
way to discredit the [i77i] Japanese military machine and army is 
through wholesale military defeat, and the Ambassador sees no present prospect 
of this. The only alternative (and the only wise one in the view of the Ambas- 
sador) is an attempt to produce a regeneration of Japanese thought and outlook 
through constructive conciliation, along the lines of American efforts at present. 
The Ambassador inquires whether the better part of wisdom and of statesmanship 
is not to bring such efforts to a head before the force of their initial impetus is 
lost, leaving it impossible to overcome an opposition which the Ambassador 
thinks will mount inevitably and steadily in Japan. 

(11) In submitting the foregoing discussion, the Ambassador does so in all 
deference to the much broader field of view of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull and in full awareness that the Ambassador’s approach to the matter is 
limited to the viewpoint of the American Embassy in Japan. 

Grew. 

[177SS] Mr. Gesell. Senator, I just want to call attention again 
to the fact that these are official Government publications, and we 
have assumed that all of the conversations recorded in these publi- 
cations are available to the committee and may be drawn upon in 
making any conclusions or anything of that sort. 

We simply have not physically onered them as exhibits. 

The Chairman. If an interpretation is to be made of the document 
which is part of the record, or which has been filed as an exhibit, it 
seems to the Chair instead of undertaking to have a verbal interpre- 
tation of a record of that sort, it ought to be allowed to speak for 
itself in its own terms. 

Mr. Grew. I agree with you. It is all set out here. 

Mr. Keefe. May I interrupt? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to the Congi’essman from 
Wisconsin? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. ICeefe. I would like to inquire whether or not the original 
document entitled ‘War and Peace” has been offered as an exhibit 
and is in evidence, the entire book, or is it considered that the com- 
mittee is at liberty to consider anything in that book as a matter of 
reference, it being a so-called public document? 
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[1773'\ Mr. GssEiji. Congressman Keefe, it is the latter. We 
have assumed the committee may take judicial notice of these three 
official publications. Peace and War, ana the two volmnes containing 
the actual notes of the conversations in Foreign Relations of the 
United States: Japan, 1931-41. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order that there may not be 
any mistake at any time in the future in connection with these hear- 
ings, I think it would be perfectly proper to have the documents 
referred to offered as exhibits so we may have them. 

I would like also to have offered as an exhibit the original, what 
I understand to be the original, short version published by the State 
Department in 1942, entitled “Peace and War,” of whicn I have a 
copy, consisting of some 143 pages. 

' Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. I will yield. 

The Chairman. Let us clear this matter up. 

Mr. Murphy. Is not the proper legal procedure, Mr. Chairman, to 
incorporate that by reference, and was not that incorporated by ref- 
erence? Since they are legal documents they are part of the record 
by reference. 

The Chairman. In effect, there is not much difference between in- 
corporating by reference and 1^ making them exhibits which are 
available to the committee. The fact that they are [177J^'] 
Government publications puts upon them the stamp of authenticity, 
I presume. Is there any reason why they cannot oe referred to as 
exhibits ? 

177 6'\ Mr. Gesell. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. I think we can 
refer to Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 1931-41, as 
the next exhibit. Exhibit No. 27 ; and I might say to Congressnaan 
Keefe that it is my understanding that includes in the front portion 
the document the Congrossman has in his hand, the initial short 
summary which was originally released. 

Mr. E^efe. The reason I suggest that this initial short summary be 
incorporated as an exhibit is because I have foimd in going through 
these four volumes after they have been edited and reedited and 
changes have been made in the arrangement of the matrial so that it 
becomes difficult for me to follow a lot of this material. I find that 
there is a lot helpful in this short volume, which can be identified 
promptly and quickly, and which tells in short form this story. 

Mr. Gesell. We could make the short form the next exhibit. 

The Chairman. The Chair suggests that it be made Exhibit No. 
27 because it seems to have been published previously and that the 
full volume be made Exhibit No. 28. 

Mr. Gesell. Very well. 

As Exhibit 29, the two volumes, volumes I and II, Foreign Relations 
of the United States ; Japan, 1931-41, which contains the actual docu- 
ments of reported conversations held. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to now make 
[1776'\ Mr. Grew’s book No. 30. ^ . 

The Chairman. Well, the Chairman sees no objection to making it 
an exhibit. I do not know whether that would increase the circula- 
tion or not, but the committee will be glad to have it made an exhibit. 
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(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits 27, 28, 29, and 
30”, re^ectively.) 

The (Jhairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you, Mr. Grew, when Mr. Dooman 
came to the United States! When did he come to the United States? 

Mr. Grew. Mister — who? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Dooman. 

Mr. Grew. Nomura? 

Senator Ferguson. Dooman. 

Mr. Grew. Dooman. Well, he was the counselor of the Embassy 
in Tokyo. He came out there — I don’t remember precisely what date. 

Senator Ferguson. My question was, when did he return to the 
United States before Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. I would have to check. Of course, he d4d not return 
while I was away, because he had to be charge d’affaires. 

Senator Ferguson. Does page 139 of Foreign Eelations refresh 
your meniory on that ? 

[J777] Mr. Murpht. Which volume? 

Senator Ferguson. I think No. 2. 

Mr. Grew. 139 of Foreign Relations, volume II? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 138. 

Mr. Grew. “Memorandum by the Counsellor of Embassy in Japan.” 

Senator Ferguson. He had a conversation with Ohasm. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. , 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember that conversation? 

On page 139, 1 will ask you to read beginning down about 15 lines. 
“It would be absurd to suppose that the American people * * 

Mr. Obew (reading) : It would be absurd to suppose that the American people 
whiie pouring munitions into Britain, would look with complacency upon the 
cutting of communications between Britain and the British Dominions and (Col- 
onies overseas. If, therefore, Japan or any other nation were to prejudice 
the safety of those communications, either by direct action or by placing herself 
in a position to menace those communications, she would have to expect to come 
into conflict with the United States. There are many indications of the Jap- 
anese moving* down slowly toward Singapore and the Netherlands East Indies. 
The United States cannot be concerned by the various initiatives [1778] 
taken by the Japanese in Indo-China and elsewhere for the reason that if Japan 
were to occupy these strategically important British and Dutch areas, it could 
easily debouch into tlie Indian Ocean and the South Pacific and create havoc 
with essential British lines of communication. The United States for its part 
was well aware that an alternative source of supply for Japanese purchase of 
petroleum and certain other products of the United States is the Netherlands 
East Indies, and for that reason it has been reluctant to Impose embargoes on 
the sale to Japan of commodities of which it has a surplus; but the Japanese 
must clearly understand that the forbearance of the United States in this respect 
springs from a desire not to impel Japan to create a situation which could lead 
only to the most serious consequences- 

Senator Ferguson. That is far enough for my purposes, unless 
you want to read further. 

Does that refresh your memory that Dooman had been here and 
obtained an opinion in the United States? 

Mr. Grew. I think, as I recollect, that was the opinion he received 
from moving around the United Stetes, but not necessarily from of- 
ficial sources. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he convey this idea to you ? 
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Mr. Grew. Well, I have no doubt of it. He returned [177 ff] 

from a leave of absence shortly before that, didn’t he? 

I don’t know if the record shows. I thiiik he undoubtedly told me 
of his general impressions. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I ask you to refer to page 137, “The 
Ambassador in Japan (Grew) to the Secretary of State,” No- 5397. 
1 ask you to read the second paragraph. 

Mr. Grew (reading).; The presentation by Mr. Dooman of bis impressions of 
the position of the United States as gathered during his recent furlough ap- 
peared to cause Mr. Obashi astonishment Mr. Ohashi is, for a Japanese, ex- 
traordinary direct and sparing of words. Upon listening attentively to what 
Mr. Dooman described as the philosophy of the American position, Mr. Ohashi 
remained perfectly quiet for an appreciable space of time and then burst forth 
with the question, “Do you mean to say that if Japan were to attack Singapore 
there; would be war with the United States?” Mr. Dooman replied, “The logic 
of the situation would inevitably raise that question.’’ Mr. Obashi then left 
that subject and adverted to the character of the reports sent to London by the 
British Ambassador. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did Dooman, in your opinion, 
mean by that phrase ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, that referred definitely, when he said, “The logic 
of the situation would inevitably raise that question” that meant 
exactly what it says. It would come under considera- [1780'\ 
tion. It doesn’t mean that it would necessarily bring about war. 
Inevitably raise that question. Of course, it would be raised. 

Senator P^rguson. Now,^our telegram, on page 143, being No. 334, 
will you read that? It is in relation, I take it, to the same matter. 
If it isn’t, I wish you would explain it. 

Mr. Grew. My short telegram ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, the short one. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

Yesterday, I told Matsuoka that I entirely concurred in and approved of all 
that Dooman had said to Ohashi on February 14. As the latter bad given only 
an oral report of the conversation to Matsuoka I read him the whole memoran- 
dum of it. I was somewhat surprised when the Minister stated his entire agree- 
ment with what Dooman bad said. Today I am sending Matsuoka for his per- 
sonal use a copy of the memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever hear from the State Depart- 
ment on this particular matter after you sent this information to the 
State Department? 

Mr. Grew. Not to my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. So that they were fully advised as to what you 
had advised the Japanese? 

Mr. Grew. I advised the State Department of every step [1781] 
taken. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you look up and see whether or not you 
did get an answer? 

Mr. Grew. I think I can answer that. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that you did not? 

Mr. Grew. Definitely that I did not, but I will have it looked up.^ 

Senator P^rouson. Now, Mr. Grew, did you send a telegram on 
November 3, 1941? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I did. 

Senator Ferguson. At that time — will you get that telegram ? 

I would like to have that telegram go into the record at this place, 
Mr. Chairman. 


^ See statement by Mr. Gesell, Hearings, Pa^t 4, p. 1715. 
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Have you it before you? 

Mr. Grew. I know it pretty well by heart. 

Mr. Gesell. That is an exhibit, Senator. 

The Chairman. You want it printed in the hearings? 

Senator Ferguson. I think it should be, Mr. Chairman. It is an 
important telegram^ is it, Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; it is a very important telegram. 

Senator Ferguson, Giving information to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Grew, Yes, sir. It was addressed “Strictly Confi- [178Si] 
dential for Secretary and Under Secretary Only.” 

Senator Ferguson. So that it was to go to the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Senator Ferguson, Now, I want to discuss that with you. 

The Chairman. Are you going to have Mr. Grew read it? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have it read. 

The Chairman. Read it into the record. 

How long is it? 

Mr. Grew, You wish me to read it? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to ask you questions about it. 

The Chairman. How long is it? 

Mr. Grew. I think I can get through it in about 6 or 7 minutes. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairaian. Just a minute. Inasmuch as it is an exhibit and 
has been made in that form a part of the record, do you insist on it 
being read^^nator? 

Senator Ferguson. No ; except that I wanted to ask him some ques- 
tions, and I thought we could save time by reading it. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[1783'\ Mr. Murphy. Before we go into the telegram, since the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan has had parts of the document 
on page 138 read, and since there are qualifying parts of it subse- 
quently which are just to the opposite, 1 thing that the whole thing 
might go in. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have it all go in. 

The Chairman. Let it all go in, but it will not be read here. 

(;^cerpt from exhibit No. 29, Foreign Relations of the United 
States- Japan, 1931-41, vol. II, p. 138 :) 

MCTf mtATmTTM bt the Oounselob ot Embasst ts Javan (Dooman ) 

[Tokyo,] February H, 1941. 

I called this afternoon by appiontment on Mr. Obasbi, tbe Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. He greeted me quite politely, saying that although we bad 
several mutual friends it was, so far as he knew, the first time we bad met. I 
replied that I had on various occasions taken notice of statements which he had 
made in various capacities of tbe past, in Manchuria, and elsewhere, but I had, 
unfortunately, not been able to profit by opportunities which had presented 
themselves to make bis acquaintance. Mr. Ohashi said be understood that I had 
Just returned from leave in tbe United States and that he supposed I had 
received a number of interesting impressions in the I1184'\ United States. 
I replied that my furlough in the United States coincided with one of the most 
significant and important periods in the history of our country, and that If 
he bad time I would be glad to tell him briefiy of what I had seen and heard 
while at home. Mr. Ohashi said that fortunately he was not busy that day and 
that I could stay as long as I wished. 

79718 — 18— pt 2 19 
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I gave Mr. Ohashi a fairly long account of the trends in opinion with regard 
to the war in Europe as they developed during the election campaign. I dwelt 
on the remarkably swift crystallization of opinion at home with regard to the 
question of American aid to England, which I attributed in large part first to 
the disclosure on the part of the British that they were rapidly approaching 
the end of the resources in dollar exchange, and second to the belief that the 
effects on Britain’s capacity to produce aircraft and other munitions of German 
bombing raids had been more serious than the British communiques would 
lead one to suppose. I said that although the large majority of the American 
people abhorred the idea of American involvement in war, the fact was that an 
equally Targe majority of the American people believed that there was one con- 
sideration which transcends even that of avoiding involvement in the war, and 
that is helping England to the limit of our capacity. 

I said that all this was not without direct bearing on relations between the 
United States and Japan. 1 had found [1785] that American opinion is 
pretty clearly opposed to the taking of action by the United States which would 
make war with Japan inevitable. Nevertheless Mr. Ohashi could readily under- 
stand that the American people, being an eminently practical people, are quite 
aware that an adequate supply of airplanes and other munitions is not the only 
prerequisite to a British victory : the supply to England of foodstuffs and raw 
materials by the British dominions and colonies and the maintenance of British 
commerce with the outside world are equally essential to a British victory. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the American people, while pouring munitions 
into Britain, would look with complacency upon the cutting of coniinunicatlous 
between Britain and British dominions and colonies overseas. If, therefore, 
Japan or any other nation were to prejudice the safety of those communica- 
tions, either by direct action or by placing herself in a position to menace those 
communications, she would have to expect to come into conflict with the United 
States. There are many Indications of the Japanese moving down slowly toward 
Singapore and the Netherlands East Indies. The United States cannot but be 
concerned by the various initiatives taken by the Japanese in Indo-China and 
elsewhere, for the reason that if Japan were to occupy these strategically impor- 
tant British and Dutch areas, it could easily debouch into the Indian Ocean 
and the South Pacific and create havoc with essential British lines of com- 
[ 1786 ] munication. The United States for its part was well aw'are that an 
alternative source of supply for Japanese purchase of petroleum and certain 
other products of the United States is the Netherlands East Indies, and for that 
reason it has been reluctant to impose embargoes on the sale to Japan of com- 
modities of which it has a surplus; but the Japanese must clearly understand 
that the forbearance of the United States in this respect springs from a desire 
not to impel Japan to create a situation which could lead only to the most serious 
consequences. I recalled the axiom in geometry that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time: However greatly Japan’s security might be 
enhanced by occupying the Netherlands Bast Indies it must be realized by Japan 
that any such move would vitally concern the major preoccupation of the United 
States at this time, which is to assist England to stand against German assault. 

Mr. Ohashi then took the floor and launched into an impassioned apologia of 
Japanese policies in recent years. He started by describing conditions in Japan 
during the middle 20’s, the lack of employment in Japan at that time was driving 
young Japanese to despair ; communism began to spread in amazing fashion, the 
estimates being that there were at one time more than 50,000 Japanese com- 
munists and there was fear of decay and disintegration of the Japanese political 
system. There developed at the same time a growing antagonism in China 
[7787] toward Japan. General Chiang Kai-shek Initiated a series of military 
campaigns which finally resulted in the downfall of the northern group of Chinese 
generals, including Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen Hsl-shan, and others. General Chang 
Tso-lin made his historic trip to Nanking to consolidate himself with General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and upon his return to Mukden he raised the flag of Chinese 
nationalism and proclaimed that his action manifested the complete unification 
of China and at about this time, Mr. C. T. Wang, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, publicly declared in a speech at Nanking that China was now prepared 
to “drive Japan off the Continent of Asia”. There had occurred elsewhere other 
events which also gave grounds for complete pessimism in Japan. Pressure by 
the United States on England had led to the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, which England discarded after it had served British purposes; the 
United States in 1924 excluded Japanese from emigrating to the United States, 
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even though the granting of a small quota of 140 would have amply served to 
prevent Japanese pride and honor from being injured, and when Australia fol- 
lowed with its White Australia Policy and other parts of the British Empire 
had also taken action to exclude Japanese, the Japanese had found themselves 
effectively prevented from expanding into areas which could use their industry 
and initiative. At the same time the United States and Great Britain encouraged 
China in every possible way to implement the policy [1788] proclaimed by 
Dr. C. T. Wang to drive Japan off the Asiatic Continent. He recalled travelling 
with Admiral Kanji Kato in 1930 from Mukden to Japan. Admiral Kato ex- 
pressed himself as being extremely despondent of the future if matters were 
allowed to proceed as they were then proceeding, and he disclosed to Mr. Ohashi 
the determination of certain elements in the Japanese Army and Navy to take 
action toward opening up a way for Japanese expansion. This determination 
manifested itself finally in the Mukden Incident of September 18, 1931; Mr. 
Ohashi said that the League of Nations had placed upon Japan the responsibility 
for seeking to alter by force the status quo in the Far East. However, it was 
clear that it was China and not Japan which had taken the initiative in seeking 
to alter the status quo, and the responsibility for the deplorable confilct now taking 
place between China and Japan must largely be borne by those nations which 
encouraged China to pursue this disastrous policy. The United States and Eng- 
land must also be responsible in some measure for Japan’s aligning itself with 
Germany and Italy, for the present Sino- Japanese confilct would never have 
occurred if the Anglo- Japanese alliance had not been abrogated. The United 
States and England had further driven Japan into a position of complete isolation, 
and it was accordingly necessary for Japan to find friends. Japan has no special 
friendly feelings towards Germany and Italy and certainly has no ideological 
association [1788] or identity with either of those two countries. Never- 
theless Germany, Italy, and Japan have a close identity of interests in revolting 
against attempts to keep them permanently under subjection. It would be a 
great mistake to suppose that Japan would not honor its commitments under the 
alliance if the United States “were to attack Germany”. 

I observed that Mr. Ohashl’s presentation of Japan’s case had the eloquence 
of one suffering under a sense of grievance. We do not deny that Japan has 
grlevarw’es, but we object to the methods pursued by Japan to rectify those 
grievances. After the war in Europe is over, there is bound to be a more 
rational world, and in the creation of the more intelligent world economy 
which we must earnestly hope will be brought into being after the war, 
there would be ample room for entirely satisfying Japan’s legitimate needs. 
I then quoted Mr. Ghurchill’s remark “If we allow the past to quarrel with 
the present, we shall lose the future,” As difficult and important as were 
the problems arising in China, they had not led to a war between the United 
States and Japan. It was certainly not the intention of the United States 
to seek a war with Japan, but at the same time I wished to make it clear 
that it would be idle and extravagant to believe that, so long as Japan 
remained a partner of Germany and Italy and so long as she was unable to 
resolve her troubles with China on a mutually satisfactory and equitable 
basis, a stabilization [1190] of relations between the United States 
and Japan could be hoped for. I believed that it was quite possible to pass 
over the present critical period without war, but that one essential condition 
to this more or less happy issue out of our difficulties must be the realisation 
on the part of the Japanese that they cannot substantially alter the status 
quo in Southeast Asia, particularly, without incurring the risk of creating 
a very serious situation. 

Mr. Ohashi asked whether he was correct in understanding me to say that 
war could be averted only by Japan standing still and allowing itself to be 
tied hand and feet by the United States and Great Britain. I replied that 
it was not my intention to give him specifications as to what Japan should 
or should not do, but I wished to express my opinion that if Japan did ncft: 
exercise the same degree of restraint and forbearance as that being exer- 
cised by the United States, it was very difficult to see how a war could be 
averted. 

Mr. Ohashi then asked me whether we had been sending to Washington such 
extravagant and sensational reports as those being sent by Sir Robert Craigie 
to London. Without waiting for a reply he said that Mr. Eden had recently 
called in the Japanese Arabasador at London and had talked to Mr. Shigemltsu 
very harshly about recent Japanese moves in Siam and Indo-China. Mr. Eden 
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was apparently greatly excited by telegrams which he had received from Sir 
Robert Craigia Mr. Ohashi said that he [1791] had Just had a talk 
with Sir Robert Craigie and that he had reminded Sir Robert that he had 
repeatedly given the latter assurances that Japan had no intention whatever 
of moving toward Singapore and the Dutch East Indies unless Japan was 
“pressed” by other nations through the imposition of embargoes by the United 
States or by the sending of an American fleet to Singapore. I said to Mr. 
Ohashi that, in my opinion, the award by Japan to Siam of the provinces of 
Laos and Cambodia would undoubtedly lead to the most serious disorders in 
Indo-China, as the French are strongly opposed to any substantial cession of 
territory to the Siamese. 1 asked Mr. Ohashi what Japan would do in the event 
that the disorders were beyond the French control. He replied “we shall have to 
suppress these disorders”. I then went on to say “once having occupied Indo- 
China, Japan would be in a position to control Siam and to undertake operations 
toward Burma or the Malay States. You see how this intervention in Southeast 
Asia is capable of having the most widespread consequences*’. 1 asked whether 
he should not consider, in the light of Japanese intervention in the dispute be- 
tween Indo-China and Siam, whether alarm over Japanese policies in this area is 
not Justifled., Mr. Ohashi protested that Japan's interests in Southeast Asia were 
predominantly economic. Was it our intention to prevent Japan from entering 
into more satisfactory and closer economic relations with Indo-China and the 
Netherlands East Indies? [1792-179S] I replied that we were not con- 
cerned with arrangements calculated to be mutually profitable and which were 
entered into freely and not as a result of demands with menaces, open or implied. 
He would understand that proposals concerning trade arrangements presented 
under the guns of naval vessels could hardly be regarded as ordinary trade ar- 
rangements. Mr. Ohashi said that no Japanese warships were in the Indies and 
that the commercial negotiations now being carried on by Japan with the Neth- 
erlands Indies and Indo-China were of a normal character. 

Mr. Ohashi said that he was w’alting with great interest reports which Admiral 
Nomura would be sending in shortly of his forthcoming interviews with the 
President and the Secretary of State. I had then been in Mr. Ohashi’s office 
more than an hour. I rose to go. I said that upon my return to Tokyo I asked 
various colleagues what sort of a man Mr. Ohashi was and that they had all 
replied that he was extremely frank — that some had added that he was frank 
to the point of unpleasantness. I went on to say that I was very glad that he 
had been both frank and courteous with me, and that he could count on me to 
maintain equal frankness and courtesy with him in our future conversations. 
A faint smile came to Mr. Ohashi’s face and he said that he would be glad to 
receive me at any time. 

E(ugene) H. D(ooman) 

[1794] Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, we will discuss that tele- 
gram. I would like to have you go to No. 4 paragraph. Will you just 
read part of that so that you are familiar with it? You need not read 
it aloud. 

Mr. Grew. Section 4? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, just glance at it. 

Mr. Grew. Well, this is all mixed up. I have the true reading here. 
Possibly you have the paraphrase. 

Senator Ferguson. 1 have the paraphrase. 

Mr. Grew. That is quite different. I hope the true reading will be 
made the record and not the paraphrase. 

The Chairman. The exhibit is the true reading of the message. 

Mr. Grew. Can you tell me how the passage begins that you wish 
to refer to? 

Senator Ferguson. It begins in the book, ‘Tf the fiber and temper of 
the Japanese people are kept in mind.” 

Mr. Grew. I will see if I can find that. 

Yes, I have it here. Do you wish me to read that part? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. This is the original text. 
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Senator Perottson. Yes. Will you read the original text? 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

Having In mind tbe temper and fibre of the Japanese people, the view that 
the progressive imposition of [1795] . drastic economic measures, while 
attended with some risk of war, would probably avert war, is a dangerously un- 
certain hypothesis upon which to base the considered policy and measures of 
the United States. Our own view is that if such a course is taken would not 
avert war. Nevertheless both views are no more than opinion, and It is tlierefore 
our belief that it would be contrary to our national Interests to postulate the 
correctness of either opinion and to erect thereon a definite policy. To do so 
would be to put the cart before the horse. The primary point for decision would 
appear to involve the question as to whether our national needs, policies and 
objectives Justify war with Japan in the event that diplomacy, our first line of 
national defense should fall, for only on the basis of such decision could the 
Administration follow a course divested so far as possible of elements of opinion, 
speculation and uncertainty. I do not doubt that such decision, which might 
well prove to be irrevocable, has already been ^ully debated and adopted, for the 
sands are running fast” 

Senator Ferguson. What did you mean by “the sands were running 
fast”? 

Mr. Grew. I meant that the risk of war was steadily increasing. 

Senator Ferguson. Another part of the telegram, under section 4, 
1736 — have just received the original copy : 

1 1798 J The view therefore that war in the B^r East can best be averted 
by continuation of trade embargoes and, as proposed by some, the Imposition 
of a blockade is not supported by what has thus far occurred. 

Were you of that opinion on the 3d of November? 

Mr. Grew. What part is that ? Is that a separate telegram ? 

Senator Ferguson. This is No. 1736. It is marked 1736, and it is 
November 3, 3 p. m., at the top, section 4. 

Mr. Grew. Can you tell me what paragraph it is? 

Senator Ferguson. Will yoif show it to him. Counsel? 

It is underscored with red in my copy. I will show you my original. 

Mr. Grew. All right, I have it. 

The Chairman, jm there any significance to the underscoring in 
red? 

Senator Ferguson. Not unless the chairman wants to make some- 
thing of it. 

The Chairman. I don’t know who underscored it. 

Mr. Grew. I have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did you mean by that paragraph? 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

The view therefore that war in the Far East can thus be averted by continua- 
tion of trade embargoes [J797] and, as proposed by some, the Imposition 
of blockade is not supported by what has thus far occurred. 

It is obvious that by November 3 our trade embargoes had not served 
to restrain the Japanese Army from its expansion. They were going 
right ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Am I correct that in 1938 you were somewhat 
of the opinion that embargoes would not avert war or they might 
cause war and then that you changed in 1940 your opinion and advised 
a different course, as you did in the telegram of October 12, 1940 — or 
was that September 12, 1940? 

Mr. Grew. September 12. 

Senator Ferguson. And you letter to the President of December 
14, 1940, that you changed your attitude. 
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Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. • 

Senator Ferguson. And now, are you changing back on November 3 ? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely., You see, the policy which I had advo- 
cated in September, 1940, and which was put into effect brought up 
precisely the situation which I had envisaged, namely, that the Japa- 
nese intelligent leaders would realize that they were on the brink of an 
abyss and that they had better pull back. I think they tried to do so 
at that time. Unfortunately, those efforts failed and a military dic- 
tatorship cabinet came in and from that moment on 

the chances were very, very slim of being able to bring the thing about. 
So, naturally, I, under those circumstances, my views as reflected here, 
were of that particular moment. 

Senator Ferguson. You wanted to convey that to the State De- 
partment, that your views had changed, and that is why you sent this 
telegram of November 3 to the Secretary of State and the Under Sec- 
retary of State, so that it would receive their attention? 

Mr. Grew. Naturally, Senator, every telegram which I sent the 
Secretary I wanted to have receive attention. 

Senator Ferguson. Where you designated the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary, did that place more importance upon it? 

Mr. Grew. That places more importance upon a telegram, that is 
true. I did want that telegram to receive special attention, without 
question. 

Senator Ferguson. Because it was a change in your views? 

Mr. Grew. It was a definite change, undoubtedly, because of changes 
of circumstances. 

Senator Ferguson. From the original telegram, I would like to 
have you go to the last sentence. 

Mr. Grew. The last sentence of the whole telegram ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it is in the book as “Action by Japan 
which might render unavoidable an armed conflict with tbe 
[1799^ United States” 

Mr. Grew. “It would be similarly short-sighted to base our policy 
on the belief that these preparations are merely in the nature of saber 
rattling the exclusive purpose of giving moral support to Japan’s 
high-pressure diplomacy. Japan’s resort to measures which might 
make war with the United States inevitable may come with dramatic 
and dangerous suddenness. 

The Chairman. The Chair would indicate that it is now after 4 
o’clock and unless the Senator from Michigan can conclude, we will 
recess. 

Senator Ferguson. I cannot finish, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Then, we might as well recess. 

The Chair is advised that Secretary Hull will return at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. So, Mr. Grew, your further punishment will be 
deferred for an hour or so. 

Mr. Grew. I shall be glad to be here. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4 : 02 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Wed- 
nesday, November 28, 1945.) 
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WKDNESDAY, NOVEUBEB 28, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318) j Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators BarHey (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson: and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Muiphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

\1801'] The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Yesterday when the examination of Secretary Hull was suspended, 
the Chair announced that the committee would excuse him for 2 or 
3 days, to enable him to rest a little. Before we recessed yesterday 
afternoon, he sent word that he wanted to return this morning, but 
on account of the weather it is not thought advisable to bring Secre- 
tai^ Hull out, and therefore the committee is glad to excuse him for 
to^y, and until such ^ime as it is convenient tor him to return. 

Therefore, Mr. Grew may return to the stand. 

Senator Ferguson. 

TESTIMOIfY OF JOSEPH CLABH GREW (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, I think we were on the last sentence 
in the November 3 message. You had just read that the the com- 
mittee. I would rather you look at the original, rather than the 
paraphrased version. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there a correction on the original ? 

Mr. Grew. I see no correction. 

Oh, yes. Apparently the text must have been garbled in transcrib- 
ing, Senator; so there appear to be two corrections. Shall I mention 
those? 

[ISOS'] Senator Ferguson. Yes, that is what I wanted to have 
you do. I wanted to know if you could tell us how it was when you 
sent it. 

Mr. Grew. I think it was probably sent as it now appears corrected : 

Japan’s resort to measures wbich might make war with the United States 
inevitable. May come with dramatic and dangerous suddenness. 

So far as I recollect that was the way the telegram was sent. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. NoWj you put in your book at page 470, 
you headed it “National hara-kiri not only possible but proDable.” 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, when you wrote the message on November 
3, you felt — ^that was how you were feeling, that Japan would “do or 
die,” as you expressed it? 

Mr. Grew. I thought that that danger, that risk, very definitely 
existed. 

Senator Ferguson. And you end your quotation in your book, your 
paragraph, by saying “that important telegram is on the record for 
all time.^’ 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did you mean by that? 

[180S'\ Mr. Grew. Well, I wanted to have my views and position 
perfectly clear. That is what that means. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you want to indicate that you had conveyed 
to our Government and the State Department that war may come with 
dramatic and dangerous suddenness ? 

Mr. Grew. DidI what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Did you want to convey that ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes ; very definitely. 

Senator Ferguson. You felt that you were conveying that by the 
message? 

Mr. Grew. I felt that I was conveying that thought. 

Senator Ferguson. You felt at tnat particular time, when you sent 
the message, that war was near, did you ? 

Mr. Grew. I felt that there was tne risk and the danger of war. As 
I have already said, I never gave up hope up to the last minute. 

Senator Ferguson. I realize you haa the hope, but you felt the risk 
was great at that time. 

Mr. Grew. I felt that the risk and danger of war was very great and 
increasing. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you hear the statement of Mr. Welles when 
he changed his opinion from, I think it was, 1,000 to a million ? 

Mr. Grew. Well 

[7504] Senator Ferguson. Were you increasing 

The Chairman. Let the witness finish his answer. 


Mr. Grew. Yes, I heard that statement of Mr. Welles. I have never 
tried to use percentages of risk because it was an imponderable ques- 
tion. I merely stated, and felt the danger of the risk of war was very 
great at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. In relation to the note of the 17th of August, I 
don’t know whether I put the direct question to you, but I want to put it 
now ; did you ever have any knowledge as to whether or not Great 
Britain gave any parallel notice or action similar, or along the same 
line as tMt note ot August 17 

Mr. Grew. I have no recollection to that effect. Senator. I have 
asked the ofScers in the Department to look that up, go into the files, and 
they have promised to do it. I don’t know whether they have yet found 
anything or not. I think they will find nothing. 

Senator Ferguson. The Ambassador was Mr. Craigie. 

Mr. Grew. Sir Robert Craigie. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you recall any conversations with 
Craigie about parallel actions, or parallel notices. 


1 See Exhibit No. 71, Hearings, Part 4, pp. 1696-1696. 
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Mr. Grew. I recall no definite conversation to that effect. 

Senator Feequson. That article in the New York Times [180Si] 
on August 18, 1941, that you read yesterday, doesn’t refresh your 
mwnory? 

Mr. Grew. No. Senator, as I recollect, that article stated definitely 
that this statement in the New York Times 

Senator Ferguson. Would you care to see it* 

Mr. Grew (continuing). Was a report of what was being said in 
political circles in general. I don’t think that that report was ascribed 
to any individual. 

[1806'\ Senator Ferguson. Now, in relation to the Konoye gov- 
ernment, there is one other question I wanted to ask you. I think 
you said yesterday, did you not, that if there was a failure of the 
President and Konoye to meet, you felt that the Cabinet would fall 
and there would be a new dictatorship Cabinet; is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. I did and I so reported. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, did you also ^ther from that that the Japanese, that is, the 
Government, would be convinced that the United States was stalling 
for time and that war might be counted upon at any time ; was that 
connected with the Konoye-President meeting? 

Mr. Grew. During that particular Konoye administration I did 
not feel that war was likely to break out at any moment ; no, sir, not 
at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you think it would take some time after 
the Konoye Government fell before that would crystallize? 

Mr. Grew. You mean before war should break out? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, before war would crystallize. 

Mr. Grew. That was a matter which we could only guess' about. 
After the Tojo government came in, Mr. Togo, the Foreign Minister, 
said that they were going to continue the conversations and try to 
come to an agreement with the United States and the 

conversations did continue, but, frankly, I felt that the possibility 
of coming to an agreement between the United States and Japan, 
after the Tojo Government had come into power, had very much 
decreased. 


' [1808] Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, did you know at any time 
that we had in mind that if Japan went across a certain line — let 
me get that line; e^ibit 15, 1 think. 

]i&. Keefe. I think it is exhibit 17, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have the November 5 letter? Counsel, 
please get me the November 5 letter of General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark. 

Mr. Geseli^ The 27th, isn’t that the one you want. Senator, Novem- 
ber 27, the joint memo of November 27? 

Senator Ferguson. 1 think it is probably in this one. [reading] : 


After consultation with each other, United States, British, and Dutch military 
authorities In the Far East agreed that joint military counteraction against 
Japan should be undertaken only in case Japan attacks or directly threatens 
the territory or mandated territory of the United States, the British Common- 
wealth, or the Netherlands East Indies, or should the Japanese move forces into 
Thailand west of 100® Bast or south of 10® North, Portuguese Timor, New 
Caledonia, or the Loyalty Islands. 
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Mr. Grew. So far as I can recollect, Senator, I was not informed 
of that fact. 

Senator Ferotjson. You had no knowledge along that line 
[_1809] at all? 

Mr. Grew. So far as I can recollect I had no knowledge along that 
line at all. 

Senator Fergttson. Were you familiar, Mr. Grew, about the time 
or prior to the time you wrote your telegr^im of November 3 of the 
editorials that were appearing in the New York Tribime and also 
the New York Times? They appeared in September; that is, as 
to what our Government’s opinion was on the Japanese question in 
relation to the fact that the economic pressure would have results. 

Mr. Grew. No, Senator. Those leading editorials were often sent 
to me by our pouch, by mail. They arrived in Japan anywhere from 
3 weeks to a month later. It may have been possible that on certain 
occasions an editorial or the substance of an editorial may have been 
cabled me but, frankly, I have no recollection of such messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you sent your telegram of the 3d and 
you considered that a very important message to our government. 

Was there anything then existing as far as you were concerned 
that caused you to send that, “that our Government may not be think- 
ing along the same lines”, and that you did it as a warning? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. I recollect no such thought. My [1810'\ 
position was purely objective. I was trying to report the situation as 
I saw it from that point of view at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the significance, Mr. Grew, of your 
message that “the Cabinet has made up its mind and told the Em- 
peror” ? 

Mr. Grew. What message is that? 

Senator Ferguson. I think it is in the November 3. It is in one 
of your messages and I am quite sure it is in the November 3 mes- 
sage. Do you remember the fact that they hold told the Emperor? 

Mr. Grew. I would like to refresh my memory on that passage if 
I may. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. . 

Mr. Grew. Can you tell me in what section of the telegram that 
appears? 

Mr. Murphy. It is a most indefinite question. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the part that the Cabinet had made up its 
mind and had told the Emperor. I may be paraphrasing the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Grew. I do not find that passage, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that f actj Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. That I reported that the Cabinet had made a 

Senator Ferguson. No, that the Cabinet did make up its mind and 
told the Emperor what it was going to do. 

[i5ii] Mr. Grew. Well, you mean that I have reported that 
statement? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, in effect. 

Mr. Grew. I would like to have that. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I will try and find it later for you, Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect reporting that fact. 
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Senator Febouson. I tried to keep the Foreign Belations memo after 
my information but I do not have it on that one. 

Mr. Grew. Of course, I could not possibly have known what the 
Cabinet had decided, so if I stated uiat it must have been merely 
opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know whether or not you ever had 
that knowledge that the Cabinet had made up its mindl I am talking 
about the Tojo Cabinet. 

Mr. Grew. Had made up its mind to go to war? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what it was going to do ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. It was practically impossible to ascertain what 
went on in Cabinet meetings. There were always a great many rumors 
in the press, a great many rumors flying around town, but to get at 
the actual facts of the procedure of any Cabinet meeting was practi- 
cally impossible. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, I think you gave in your 
testimony earlier the fact that Japan might strike without a declara- 
tion of war and you had in mind wnat they did in 1904 at Port Arthur. 

Mr. Grew. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say the last paragraph of your 
November message conveyed the same idea? 

Mr. Grew. I think that idea is conveyed more definitely in my tele- 
gram of October 17. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, we will go to your telegram of 
November 17. 

Mr. Grew. Of November 17, that is right. 

Senator Ferguson. November 17, and will you' give the part of the 
telegram that you think contains that on November 17 ? 

Mr. Grew. Will you find that for me ? 

Senator Ferguson. I think you may find it on 743. 

Mr. Grew. I said m that telegram : 

In ranpbaslzlng need for guarding against sudden militarv or naval actions 
by Japan In areas not at present involved in the Gbina conflict I am taking into 
account as a probability that the Japanese would exploit all available tactical 
advantages, including those of initiative and surprise. 

I think that is the passage that you have in mind. 

[iSlSl Senator Ferguson. So you think that that more nearly 
conveys the idea that they may strike without a declaration of war ? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had in mind what they had done at 
Port Arthur? 

Mr. Grew. I think that word “surprise” comprises that thought. 

Senator Ferguson. And you conveyed that to our Government on 
the 17th of November? 

Mr. Grew. I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think that that strengthened your former 
message of November 3? 

Mr. Grew. I think it supplemented it. 

Senator Ferguson. Supplemented it. You felt that you were con- 
veying this knowledge that you had to the Government in as direct 
lan^a^ as you could? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 485 of Foreign Belations, II, I 
think the statement is made that : 

I said In that case I feared that everything was over and that I would soon be 
leaving Japan. 

Mr. Grew. You said in “Foreign Relations,” Isn’t that in my book ? 

[ISHI Senator Ferguson. I think it is in your book, maybe. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, 485. 

Senator Ferguson. That was page 485 of your book [reading] ; 

I said that In that case I feared that everything was over and that I would 
soon be leaving Japan. Soon afterwards, however, the press announced that 
the conversations would be continued. But my friend seemed crushed. 

Will you give us an explanation of that remark? That was made 
on December 1, 1941. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. Well, if it had been true under the circumstances 
then obtaining that the Cabinet had decided to break off the conversa- 
tions completely, I would have thought at that time that the situation 
was hopeless. As a matter of fact, my friend was wrong because the 
Cabinet decided, at least ostensibly, to carry on the conversations 
further. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, I notice in your book, the same 
page — do you have your book before you ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, I have. 

Senator Ferguson. In capital letters and quotations on the same 
page, at the bottom of the page, before “December 5, 1941” : 

‘‘WASHINGTON HAS DELIVKRBD AN ULTIMATUM TO US.” 

\1815i] Do you see that! 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. “Washington has delivered an ultimatum to us.” 
' Mr. Grew. I think it is a little misleading, perhaps, to take that 
sentence out of its context. I was discussing the whole telegram here. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not taking it out of its context. I am ask- 
ing if you see it. I am trying to call it to your attention. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, I have it before me. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is in capital letters ? 

Mr, Grew. Not in capital lettere in my book, _ # 

Senator Ferguson. The heading; I am talking about the heading. 
I am trving to convey to you the heading. 

Mr. Grew. Oh, well, that is in quotation marks, that heading. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I said it was in quotation marks. 

Mr. Grew. The headings were put in there purely arbitrarily. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Grew. They were not necessarily put in there to emphasize or 
to supplement the text. 

[ISIS'] Senator Fergson. Well I am trying to get you now to 
look at what T am looking at. 

Mr. Grew. I see it. 

Senator Ferguson. And then I will ask you some questions. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the word “ultimatum” is used in that 
quotetion. Will you tell us why you used the word “ultimatum” in 
me quotation? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. Murphy. Isn’t it fact that the gentleman who wrote the book 
is quoting the Japanese spokesman’s feeling that it was an ultimatum ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Someone who was not familiar with the message of 
the 26th? 

Senator Ferguson. The word “East” means the Japanese. This is 
the Japanese speaking. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Grew? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. It was not an American at all. 

[1817'\ Mr. Grew. That is correct, that was a Japanese who was 
speaking and it was reflecting his point of view. 

I think it is very important, in this connection. Senator, to have this 
whole passage put on the recqrd. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to read the whole passage now. Will 
you read it? 

Mr. Grew. I will do so. [reading:] 

December 5, 1941. 

Yesterday I received in his own handwrltintr a letter from a prominent Japanese 
who Is closely In touch with Government circles here. This letter reads in part 
as follows : “The situation is very regrettable. You know how I feel and I may 
understand your feelings. Permit me to set forth frankly to you what is now 
in my mind. I have had conversations with friends and after examining their 
feelings I have come to the conclusion that they believe, with no knowledge of 
the actual contents of the American document of November 26” — 

and I think that that passage should be emphasized — 

“that Washington has delivered an Ultimatum to us. Such is the regrettable 
psychology of our people • • 

That is the pertinent part of that passage. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, all rimt. 

Now, as I understand it, wi^out any knowledge — ^we [ISIS'] 
are talking now about the Japanese — without any Imowledge on their 
part they were treating the instrument, the note of November 26 of 
the United States to the J apanese, as an ultimatum. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. I can tell you why, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. WeU, I mean that is what you were conveying. 

Mr. Grewt That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell us why, in your opinion, the 
Japanese in Japan were tr^ting it as an ultimatum? 

Mr. Grew. The Japanese military government were clearly putting 
out the impression that that document was an ultibiatium. It suited 
the military to do so. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that at the same time that the note 
was delivered that the Ambassador here, the Japanese Ambassador, 
was treating the note to the same effect? 

Mr. Grew. I assume that 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, in Foreign Belations, 766, that 
the American proposal was unacceptable and was to be interpreted as 
tantamount to meaning the end. 

Will you look at page 766 ? ' 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. That is in that long conversation beginning on 
page 756? 
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[ISlff] Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. The statement that you refer to is on some other page. 

Senator Ferguson. What page is it on 1 

Mr. Grew. I will have to look. 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 766. [Reading:] 

Mr. Kurusa said that he felt that onr response to their proposal could be 
Interpreted as tantamount to meaning the end and asked whether we were not 
interested in a modus vivendi. 

It is on page 766, at the top. I starts, “Mr. Kurusu.” It was written 
by Joseph W. Ballantine. 

[1820'] Mr. Grew. You say that is at the top of page 756? 

Senator Ferguson. No, 766. 

Mr. Grew. I beg your pardon. All right. 

Mr. Kurusu said that he felt that our response to their proposal could be in- 
terpreted as tantamount to meaning the end, and asked whether we were not 
interested in a modus vivendi. 

Senator Ferguson. Now were you familiar with the fact that here 
they were also treating, in effect, the note of the 26th as an ultimatum ? 
I am talking about “they” as meaning the Japanese. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. In c^f ipi^^^ftitleman who is the witness he 

refers to “certain,pe<ib'ft'*n ^pan,” but the gentleman does not pretend 
to say who they were. 

Mr. Grew. Senator, all I can say to that k the records of most of 
the conversations which took place in Washington between the Japa- 
nese Ambassador and the Secretarj^ of State were telegraphed to me 
in Tokyo. Sometimes they were slow in coming, sometimes they were 
delayed for several days, and sometimes they were so garbled in trans- 
mission that I had to ask for repeats. They were very often delayed. 
I do not know whether this particular record was sent me or not. I 
will [1821] have to check up on that.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever convey to the State Department 
that at least some of the people in Japan were treating the note of the 
26th as an ultimatum? 

Mr. Grew. I find. Senator, in a telegram which I sent to the Secre- 
tary of State on December 5, that I repeated the pertinent part of that 
conversation with that prominent Japanese which I have just men- 
tioned. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you tell ma what it is, from that tele- 
gram ? 

Mr. Grew. Would you like me to read the whole telegram ? 

Senator Ferguson. Just that part, unless you want to read it all. 

Mr. Grew. I think it would be well to read the whole thing for the 
record. 

Secretary of State (rush) 

1895, December 5, 5 ; 00 p. m. 

Strictly confidential for the Secretary and Under Secretary only. 

You will no donbt be aware that the American proposal — 

that refers to the memorandum of November 26 — 

is being i^resented here to the press and to the public as a mere restatement of 
"fanclfol principles which Ignore the realities of the situation", and that no 
intimation [1822] whatever has been given out that the proposal, if Im- 


1 Exhibit No. 75. 
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plemrated, would provide Japan by peaceful and orderly processes with that 
security — political as well as economfc — which she affects to seek by exercise of 
force. The response of most Japanese to whom we have said — 

presumably to whom we have talked, there must be a mistake there — 

The response of most Japanese to whom we have 

Mr. Mitchell. Shown. 

Mr. Grew. I think this is the meaning : 

The response of mose Japanese to whom we have said that the American 
proposal^ far from being a formulation of fanciful principles designed to pre- 
serve the old order of things, is a well-balanced, constructive, practical aind 
forward-looking plan for creating order out of the disorders of the past, has been 
to express strong disappointment that the private individual is not in a posi- 
tion to form any intelligent opinion with regard to a matter of such supreme 
importance, while some have said that if the American proposal is actually 
such as we have described it to be, an attitude of intrasigence on the part of 
the Japanese would be viewed with regret by the masses. 

It is impossible to forecast precisely what effect [1825] publication of 
our proposal would have. Undoubtedly reaction to certain phases of the pro- 
posal, notably complete evacuation of China, would be strong and indeed might 
be so violent as to eliminate the last possibility of an agreement. However, 
there would seem to be even greater risks of the elimination of that possi- 
bility if the points at issue continue in Japan to be befogged by ignorance and 
misrepresentation. I feel sure that you will Jiave considered the wisdom of 
publishing the proposal as soon as pQSSible consultation with the Japanese 
Government, but even without, the ^^nt if that should not be forth- 
coming, publication to be accompaniea by substantially along the 

lines of the thought expressed in paragraph two'of^iny 1874, D^ember 1, 
8 : 00 p. m. 

A prominent Japanese 'n lose touch with government circles wrote to me in 
handwriting yesterday inter alia: 

“The situation is most deplorably. I may understand how you feel and you 
know how I feel. Allow me to write to you frankly what I have now in my mind. 
After speaking with friends and studying their frame of mind I come to conclude 
that they feel without having the knowledge of the true nature of your docu- 
ment of the [782-^] 26th November as if we received an ultimatum from 
Washington. Under such unfortunate psychology of your people” — 

I think that is ‘^our” people. I think he is referring to his own people 
there and I think it is garbled — 

“Under such unfortunate psychology of our people the only way left us, I think, 
that your Government will broadmindedly take our proposal as a base of 
discussion for the modus vlvendi with a view of arriving at final settlement 
on the line of your proposal. Prom sheer desire for happy ending I have to write 
you.” I believe-^ " 

this is my statement — 

this letter to be a fair criterion of public opinion here. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Mr. Grew, do you know how many mes- 
sages you sent to Washington between the 27th, which would be 
our 26th, and the 7th? I think the book shows two. Is that all you 
sent? 

Mr. Grew. I think I undoubtedly sent more than that. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you look it up for the committee and see 
whether you sent any more than that, so that the committee might have 
all that you sent? ^ 

Mr. Grew. There were certain telegrams which I sent to the Secre- 
tary of State subsequent to the commencement of war. 

Senator Ferguson. I am just talking about up to and including 
the 7th. / 


1 See statement by Mr. Gesell, Hearings, Part b, p. 2066. 
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Mr. Grew. I will look. I will have the files examined 

and see. 

Senator Ferguson. Just to try and refresh your memory as to what 
was going on in Japan I will ask you if they have a paper known as 
Asahi? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you pronounce it? 

Mr. Grew. Asahi. 

Senator Ferguson. Under the December 1 date line the newspaper 
Asahi, in a dispatch from Washington, asserted that the closing of 
the Japanese consulates in the United States was in^inent, and froid 
the New York Times of December 5, 1941, 1 am quoting : 

Tokyo, Friday, December 5. — ^Tokyo was struck by a bombshell, in the words 
of the newspaper Asahi today, with the revelation of the substance of the Japa- 
nese-American negotiation by President Roosevelt and Secretary of State HuU. 

Then — 

Domei, Japanese news agency, said last night: “It is utterly impossible for 
Japan to accept the stipulations of the American document.’’ 

Were you familiar with those quotes? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I never saw those messages, but I might say 
that everything that went out over the newspaper 
agency Domei was carefully controlled by the Japanese Government. 

Senator Ferguson. I am assuming that in the question. 

Mr. Grew. In effect the Japanese Government owns it. So any- 
thing that went out is simply what the Japanese Government wanted 
to have passed on to the public. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, our State Department should 
have been taking that kind of a message as the Government speaking 
rather than the people? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. There was not any question about that. 

[id!^] Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, the last question in the 
Navy report was this : 

Can you remember any Information received from our State Department as 
to the probability of the United States coming into armed conflict with the 
Japanese if Japan was at war with the British in the Paciflc? 

Here is your answer, on page 1068 of the Navy report : 

I could not answer that, sir, without exploration. 

Do you recall that question and that answer? 

Mr. Grew. I do not happen to recall that particular question; 
no, sir. That hearing took place long ago. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I will read the question again to you, 
because I would like to have it answered. 

Can you remember any information 

The Chairsi.^n. The Secretary was about to make a further answer. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. Thank you, I think not, Mr. Chairman. I 
will listen to the statement. 

The Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Can you remember any information received from our State Department as 
to the probability of the United States coming into armed conflict with the 
Japanese if Japan was at war with the British In the I*acific? 
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Mr. Grew. I recollect no such .statement. 

[1828'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you remember the answer that 
you gave there, “I could not answer that, sir, without exploration.” 
What would that mean? 

Mr. Grew. That would mean I would wish to examine the official 
files of the State Department to see whether Anything hud been sent 
to me on that subject. I do not think it was, but I do not like to give a 
categorical answer in a case of that kind without exploration. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you make such exploration so we will get 
the benefit of that? 

Mr. Grew. I will. Senator. I want to be sure that the various 
points which you asked me to explore will be taken down. 

Senator Ferguson. I assiune that counsel will give you that. I do 
not want you to have to rely on your own memory either. ' 

Mr. Grew, were there any confidential or secret communications 
^rom the State Department of our policy toward Japan that were not 
published by the State Department? Do you know of any now ? 

!Mr. Grew. Senator, as I said the other day, there is a very large 
amount of material which passed between the State Department and 
the Embassy at Tokyo, and vice versa, during those years. If all that 
material had been published [1829^ it would probably take a 
dozen or more volumes. I know of a great deal of material which 
was not published, but I cannot say that that material would have been 
pertinent to this investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any of it that would be per- 
tinent? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; offhand I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you think of some after you leave the 
witness stand, will you convey that information to the committee, so 
you may return with it so that we may all have the facts? 

Mr. Grew. You wish me to think the matter over and see if I can 
remember anything which might be helpful to the committee? 

Senator Ferguson. After you leave tne stand. You do not have 
to do it now. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, I will do that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, when you destroyed — does the chair- 
man want to put something on the record? 

The Chairman. No, I do not. If I do want to put something on I 
will do it. I was just talking to my colleague here. 

I did not mean to interrupt the Senator. Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, do you remember when you 
[1830'\ destroyed the Code in the Embassy at Tokyo? 

Mr. Grew. We, as I recollect it. Senator, destroyed some of our 
codes a few days before Pearl Harbor, but we kept certain codes for 
use up to the last moment, which were destroyed actually after we had 
learned that war had broken out. 

^nator Ferguson. What codes did the Embassy destroy prior to 
Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. Are we going to 
reveal the American code? 

The Chairman. The Chairman is not able to answer that question. 

Senator Ferguson. I did not understand the Congressman. 

797 Ifi — 46 — pt. 2 20 
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Mr. Mgbpht. The question is does the gentleman now want the 
Ambassador to go into the discussion of the codes that America was 
using in its diplomatic relations? 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Does he want him to name which ones we were using? 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Mr. Grew. I could not do it anyway. 

Senator Ferguson. Will the reporter read the question please? 

. (The question was read by the reporter.) 

[ISSlI Mr. Murphy. I am wondering if the gentleman wants 
to press that? We have codes that we are using all over the world, 
and I do not suppose we have changed them. I am wondering if you 
want to spread on the record for the world the kind of codes we were 
using during the war? 

Mr. Grew. I cotild not possibly answer that question in any case. 
I could not recollect. As a matter of fact I had very little directly 
to do with the handling of the codes, and in any case, I would not' 
know which codes were kept and which were destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. But some were destroyed prior to December 7, 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. That is my belief. I think there is some reference to 
that in the reco^. I would have to look it up. 

Senator Ferguson. There is reference to it. I am not bringing out 
anything new, except I wanted your knowledge on it. 

Mr. Grew. I am afraid I cannot enlighten you on that. I did not 
know very much about it at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, do you recall any messages to you 
or to the Embassy that you were to destroy codes prior to the Pearl 
Harbor attack? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recall a message having been received to that 
effect. I shall have to look that up, [753^] Senator.' 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. In Exhibit 18, under date of November 27, is a message 
to the Ambassador from Secretaiw Hull, which, in the last portion, 
while not mentioning codes specifically, appears to look toward the 
destruction of codes at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. May I see the instrument? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator George. What is the date of it? 

Mr. Gesell. November 27, Senator. 

Mr. Grew. Is that published ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is one of the exhibits in this case. 

Mr. Grew. But not published in Foreign Belations? 

Mr. Gesell. I do not think so. 

[ 1833 ^ Senator Ferguson. Will you just show the instrument 
to Mr. Grew? 

[The document was handed to Mr. Grew.] 

Senator Feroui^n. Will you read it, Mr. Grew, and give us your 
interpretation of it? 

Mr. Grew. I have read the telegram, ^nator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it into the record? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, if you wish. 

' See Mr. Qrew's testimony, p. 748 et seq., Infra. See also Hearings, Part 5, p. 2066 
for statement by Mr. Gesell. 
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WASHiNOTon, November 27, 1941. 

793 Confidential for the Ambassador. 

In the light of the attitude of Admiral Nomura and Mr. Kurusu when they 
were handed on November 26th for consideration the document described In 
a separate telegram and of such indications as we have cumulatively had otf 
the general attitude of the Japanese Government, it appears that the discussions 
up to the present time have not yet afforded any basis which gives much promise 
of a satisfactory comprehensive settlement. It is of course too early to adopt 
any definitive opinion whether the discussions will continue or will lapse, but 
the probability that they may lapse should not be lost sight of. 

The existence of such probability makes it appear advisable that we give 
some advance consideration to il8S4] various probiems which may as a, 
consequence arise in connection with our Foreign Service establishments in 
Japanese territory. As lapse of the conversations might result in withdrawal 
of our diplomatic and consular representation from Japan, it would seem to us 
that, without any intention of being alarmist or of too hastily envisaging serious 
contingencies, this question should be brought to your attention so that you may 
have it well in mind in case it should become necessary for the Department to 
consult you in regard to the making of arrangements for ttie packing of ofiScial 
and personal effects and the expeditious handling of other matters which would 
be involved in the closing of our Embassy and Consulates. It Is, of course, desired 
that all phases of the matter be considered confidential that that discussion of 
It be kept to a minimum. 

Senator Fesouson. Did you receive that telegram, Mr. Grew? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; undoubtedly I must have received it. , 

Senator Ferguson. Did that convey to you the idea that you were 
to dispose of some codes? 

Mr. Grew. Not necessarily. This is the sort of telegram that any 
government, out of mere precaution, would Send to its representatives 
abroad, as a pursely preparatory message, to [18S6'\ guard 
against possible contingencies, that might arise but would not neces- 
sarily arise. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you or did you not have the codes destroyed 
as the result of that telegram? 

Mr. Grew. That, Senator, I cannot answer definitely. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, will you look up and see whether 
or not you received any telegram from which you obtained the informa- 
tion that you were to or that you did destroy any codes ? 

Mr. Grew. I will. 

Senator Ferguson. And then will you get us that information? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you had a naval attach4 at the Embassy? 

Mr. Grew. We did. 

Senator FergusoI^. What was his name? 

Mr. Grew. His name was Commander Smith-Hutton. 

The Chairman. Smith what? 

Mr. Grew. Smith-Hutton, S-m-i-t-h-H-u-t-t-o-n. 

Senator Ferguson. If he received a message to destroy his code it 
would come through your Embassy, or wpuld it be directly to him? 

Mr. Grew. It may have come either way. It might have come to me 
or it might have come directly to him, I don’t know. 

[1836] Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any messages to the 
naval attach^ to destrcw codes? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to the attack. 

Mr. Grew. I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the Army attach^ in the Embassy? 
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Mr. Grew. The military attache was colonel — it has gone out of 
my head at the moment. We had so many different attaches from 
time to tim^ that I would like to theck up on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel know, so he can help Mr. Grewl 

Mr. Grew. It was Lt. Col. Harry I. Creswell. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any messages — was he a lieu- 
tenant? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Lieutenant colonel, he said. 

• Mr. Grew. He was lieutenant colonel at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember any messages to the lieutenant 
colonel to destroy any codes at that time? 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now going to the President’s message to the 
Emperor, what time did y®u get it, Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. I received the message in final form, after being de- 
coded, at approximately 10:30 p. m. on December 7, 

Japanese time. 

Senator Ferguson. What time would that be in Washington and 
what date? 

Mr. Grew. That would be 14 hours later. I understand that the 
message was sent from Washington at 9 p. m. on the 6th. I think the 
records show that. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. The records show it reached the Japanese Tokyo post 
oflSce at 12 noon on the 7th. In other words, it arrived in just 15 hours. 
There was 14 hours difference in time, and allowing for 1 hour in 
transmission. 

Senator Ferguson. So it took 1 hour to transmit it? 

Mr. Grew. It took approximately 1 hour to transmit it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. The telegram was stamped “12 noon” and the telegram 
was delivered to me at the Embassy at 10 : 30 p. m. that day. It was 
held up all that time. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for that delay if somebody 
did not know the contents of that instrument? 

Mr. Grew. If somebody did not know the nature of it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Well, my guess would be when that message came it was 
probably turned over to certain authorities of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, wno could have readily decoded it, because \_ 1838 '] it was 
in what we called our nonconfidential code at that time, the gray code 
which was perfectly open to anybody, and my guess would be that 
the military authorities did not want this message to get to the Em- 
peror at that time. That was always my belief. 

Senator Ferguson. It was held 15 hours by the Japanese before it 
was delivered to you ? 

Mr. Grew. It was held from noon to 10 : 30 that evening. 

Senator Ferguson. That night? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had some reasons then for believing that 
the military authorities were holding it up so that it would not possi- 
bly reach tne Emperor? 
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Mr. Grew. Very definitely, because, as a rule, the Japanese were 
expeditious in getting the telegrams through. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the explanation you want to convey ? 

Mr. Grew. That would be my opinion, my guess. I cannot prove it. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that indicate tnat they knew our code, or 
do you think it would come from the fact that the President here made 
a press release that he was sending a note to the Emperor? 

Mr. Grew.. I think that must have been taken in conjunction 
[1839^ with the other. Undoubtedly the Japanese had picked up 
the radio messages, which I picked up myself. I picked that up in the 
early evening, that the President had sent the message to the Emperor, 
I picked that up from Station KGI in San Francisco, which went all 
over Japan. 

So the military authorities must have known that such a message was 
coming and they must have been on the lookout for it. 

Senator Ferguson. So it would not be due to the fact that they 
were decoding the message because they did not know what was in 
the message, they could get it from the President’s announcement here ? 

Mr. Grew. The President did not give the text at that time, did he ? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to say I understand that it was only a 
press release, that the message had been sent, and when the President 
sent the message he said he wanted it sent in the gray code, so it could 
be easily uncovered, and he did not care whether it was uncovered 
before the Emperor got it. That is in evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. I remember this “Dear Cordell” note. ilSJfi] 

I remember the note, “Shoot this to Grew”. 

Mr. Grew. The President evidently did not mind if it was picked up. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. When you got the message 16 hours later 
and it was 10 something at night, you took it immediately, as I imder- 
stand it, to Tojo. 

Mr. Grew. To Togo, the Foreign Minister, not the Prime Minister, 
but the Foreign Minister Togo. I had made a provisional appoint- 
ment as soon as I received the note over the radio that this was coming, 
and then as soon as I receive Mr. Hull’s brief message, which was 
labelled “Triple Priority” and which did come to me — I do not know 
whether that was held up or not — saying this message was on its way, 
I promptly telephoned the message to the foreign Minister and made 
an appointment around midnight. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not go into the contents of the note? 

Mr. Grew. Of the President’s message? 

Senior Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I did not know the contents until the document had been 
decoded. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean after yo\i received it you did not discuss 
its contents with the Minister that you were delivering it to? 

Mr. Grew. I did not. He asked to see it. I handed it 
to him to read, and he did read it. Then I asked that I be accorded 
an audience with the Emperor in order that I could present that mes- 
sage to him personally. The Foreign Minister quibbled on that. He 
said he would like to study it first. I said, “That is a very urgent 
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matter and I now ask for an audience at the earliest ^ssible moment.’’ 
So he finally said, “I will present your request to the Empferor.” That 
is all. 

Senator Ferguson. That was what hour? 

Mr. Grew. That was about a quarter past midnight, about 12 : 15 
a. m. 

Senator Ferguson. What time would that be in Washington ? 

Mr. Grew. Fourteen hours later. That, in Washington, would have 
been 10 a. m. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be 10 o’clock Sunday morning? 

Mr. Grew. Ten o’clock Sunday morning, December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, did you give your diaiy to the State 
Department when they checked your manuscript for your bo6k? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have the parts that the State Depart- 
ment deleted fron^our book? 

Mr. Grew. I had them at the time, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have them now? 

Mr. Grew. A good many of them were deleted by me myself, be- 
cause when I prepared the original manuscript it is always easier to 
prepare too much rather than too little material, and many passages 
were already marked “cut” before they were handed to the State De- 
partment at all. I do not have that manuscript now. I sent it to my 
publishers at the time, nearly 2 years ago now, and I suppose it has 
been destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not have anything then that would give 
us what was cut out or deleted by the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir, I could not. 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. In connection with the matter of the diaries, you 
read into the record yesterday the letter, the reply which you sent in 
response to my request. I can appreciate the personal aspects of the 
matter. I certainly would have no desire to embarrass you. On the 
other hand, I think you will also recognize that there perhaps has 
never been a matter that is of more profound national concern. While 
1 can recognize your position, your desire to cooperate, which you 
have demonstrated, your own conviction that you have made 
available everything that should be of possible interest and 
concern, that statement is made in your book with the addition of the 
phrase that there were things which it would not be proper for you 
to publish at that time. 

On page X you speak of this. You say “Many of the items in the 
original possess no permanent historic value. Others overlap. Still 
others cannot properly be published now.” Which, I take it, is a 
fairly frank recognition on your part that there was material there 
which would be of public interest, and important, but which, owing 
to the exigencies of the war it would not be proper to make available 
at that time. 

[7544] Of course I think the rule, as far as court procedure is 
concerned, is entirely well established, that documents or diaries 
which are used for refreshing one’s memory, or informing one’s self 
are available for examination. 
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I, at the same time, reco^ize all the other aspects involved, and that 
this is not a court proceeding, although it is perhaps more important, 
and it has perhaps more important aspects. 

I wondered, Mr. Qrew, whether or not, you might feel justified, 
and properly so on your part, if you should permit our counsel. At- 
torney William Mitchell, in whom we all, I am sure, have confidence, 
as to his discretion, intelligence, and integrity, at least to make such 
examination as might seem warranted, to be sure that his judgment 
entirely coincided with yours as to the public or private character of 
any items that might be involved. , 

-That is simply and solely in the interest of doing complete justice to 
probably one of the most important matters with which certainly 
Congress has ever had to deal. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Senator Brewstes. I would like to have Mr. Grew’s comment on 
this now. 

Mr. Grew. I fully appreciate that position. Senator. In making 
the comment in my book that certam material “could 
not be published now,” I had in mind at least some of the documents 
which nave been presented to this committee, quite apart from the 
publications of the Department of State. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. One telegram came up today with regard to our codes. 
That is the sort of thing that would not have been proper to publish at 
the time my book came out. I do not even know whether I had a 
record of that or not, but that is the sort of thing I had in mind. 

Now, as I say, my diary was a private, personal document. I used 
it as a sort of sketchbook to get my ideas in order. It was a sort of 
scribbling from day to dayj and many of the passages in it were incor- 
rect, and coidd be misleading. 

After ironing them out, and after checking up and trying to confirm 
the information which had come in to me, to elaborate my own 
thoughts on the situation at the time, that material then took shape in 
my official report to the Government, and all those official reports are 
on record, are on file and are available to the committee. 

I woula like, if I may once again, to read one little passage from my 
book, a very brief passage, on page 348. I will read this again. It is 
already in the record, but I will read it to you, to explain a little more 
clearly my attitude about this. This was written on 

November 1, 1940. 

In the light ol fast-moving developments, I scarcely dare read back In the diary 
nowadays because of Its many Inconsistencies which show It np for the patchwork 
sort of day-to-day scribbling It Is. At least It shows our thoughts and our Infor- 
mation, some of It reliable and some of It wholly unreliable, at any given 
moment' — the moment of writing. It shows how often we are groping and fum- 
bling in the dark. Less and less are we able to know what is going on behind 
the scenes, simply because many of our reliable contacts are no longer available 
and also because, even behind the scenes, the right hand often doesn’t know what 
the left hand Is doing. 

That indicates my diary was not the sort of material which ought to 
be used as a criterion of anything. It was full of inconsistencies, full 
of inaccuracies, and for that reason alone, apart from its private and 
personal character, I would feel very reluctant to make any of it public. 

Senator Brewster. That was not my question. My question was 
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whether or not, in view of the tremendous public concern which is man- 
ifest in this situation, in order to obviate any possible jiersonal ques- 
tion of purely personal adjustment, where both the wisdom and cor- 
rectness of your official acts and that of others is necessarily under 
[1847^ scrutiny, and where, as you have indicated, you have used 
this diary as a basis for refreshing your own recollection and deter- 
mination as to any public questions that were involved, that the counsel 
for this committee, in whom everyone has confidence, should be per- 
mitted to make such an examination, in order that he might, at any 
rate, form his own judgment as to whether it concurs with yours. 

That would at least be some measure of reassurance to the people of 
this country that no individual, as the chairman of the committee has 
said in presenting the resolution in this case, he emphasized very 
greatly that the public interest was so transcendant that no individual, 
high or low, living or dead, could possible hope to be exempt from the 
proper scrutiny ymich this resolution was designed to give. 

In view of questions which have been raised regarding possible lim- 
itations of members of the committee in any impartial consideration, I 
make this suggestion on that account, with the sole hope of serving the 
great public interest that is involved. 

[18^^ Mr, Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

The Chaikman. Yes. The Chair recognizes Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Since this hearing commenced, I have taken the 
position with every department of government that any papers 
that came into my hands, and that are entrusted to me, would be 
open to every member of the committee and to the full committee. 
I have stood on that from the start and I don’t want to make anv 
restrictions now. I think that I will have to take the position witK 
Mr. Grew and the committee that if he, Mr. Grew, turns anything 
over to me to look at, I shall not withhold it from the committee 
members or the committee itself. 

I furthermore feel an embarrassment about being put in the posi- 
tion of passing judgment on the materiality of Mr. Grew’s material 
now, after one member of the committee has examined him for over 
6 hours. My judgment as to what is pertinent and material and the 
judgment of some members of the committee might radically differ. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Mitchell, am I correct in stating it to be 
the law and the procedure of courts that a document of that character 
is available for the examination of counsel in a court proceeding ? 

Mr. Mitchell. If a witness brings a memorandum into court and 
uses it to refresh his recollection in the courtroom [18Ji9'\ it 
may be examined by counsel and the court, and introduced. Whether 
or not Mr. Grew has a right to withhold a private memorandum 
which he doesn’t want to turn loose is a legal question that I haven’t 
considered. I don’t know what action the committee would be able 
to take if Mr. Grew stands on his position. You might have to bring 
a lawsuit against him, or a subpoena to compel him to produce it, 
and if he asserted his rights, then you would have a case in court 
for the next year or two to decide whether he had a right to withhold 
it or not. 

That is all I can say about that. 

The Chairhan. Does Mr. Grew wish to make any statement about 
that? 
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The question whether the committee would, under any circum- 
stances, feel called upon to issue a subpoena to Mr. Grew to bring 
his diary in before the committee on the theory that he had or had 
not testified by refreshing his own recollection from it as to all the 

S ertinent facte in regard to this inquiry, that is a matter which I 
on’t think the committee could pass on here under, snap judgment 
and might have to consider before any action would be taken. 

In the meantime, the Chair feels that Mr, Grew’s examination 
should not be suspended or held up, while the committee might enter 
into a discussion on that subject. 

{ 1860 ^ So, Senator Ferguson, you may proceed. Is that all 
you wanted. Senator Brewster? Is there anything further on that. 
Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. Well, I quite appreciate, of course, what the 
Chairman says and I certainly have no desire to embarrass Mr. Grew 
or compel him here publicly to discuss further the various aspects 
of this situation. I am quite willing to let the matter rest here at 
the present time. 

I should like to consider it further myself and I am sure that 
probably the members of the committee would like to consider also 
all aspects involved. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. Senator Fer^son has this time. 

. Senator Ferguson. I will yidd. 

Mr. Murpht. I wonder if there was any document, of any nature, 
exchanged between Mr. Grew and the State Department, irom the 
State Department to Mr. Grew, or from Mr. Grew to the State 
Department, ofiicial document that is not available. It is my under- 
standing that everyone of them are available. 

Mr. Mitchell, I might add to that that they are all available and we 
have gone over scores and scores of them and exercised a judgment 
as to what was material or not. 

We have also had laid out all the exchanges which we don’t think 
are material, and if any member of the conumttee wants 

to exercise his independent judgment on that, we will have all of the 
documents exchanged between them made available a,t once. There 
are hundreds of them. Relating to visas and passporte, and all sorts 
of things. But everyone of them has been laid out so that any member 
of the committee who wants to see them, any official exchange between 
Mr. Grew and the State Department that we haven’t thought worth 
while to produce, it is available. 

As Mr. Gesell said yesterday, we only went back to January 1, 1941. 
Now, if you want us to go back of that, way back into 1940, why, that 
can be done. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew,^I 

Mr. Gri?w. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to make my own 
attitude about this whole matter abundantly clear. I have tried to do 
so heretofore. It is as was expressed in my letter to Mr. Mitchell with 
regard to Mr. Brewster’s request, in which I said I wished to do every- 
thing in my power to support and further the important work of this 
committee. I felt all of. the pertinent facts should be brought out and 
laid before the American people. I believed that nothing of a perti- 
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nent nature should be concealed. And I think — hope — have shown, 
in my testimony, that [18621 I am not trying to conceal any- 
thing. I am trying to give every possible piece of information which 
will TO helpful to this committee. 

I also said in my letter that I had gone through the last several 
months in my diary before Pearl Harbor very carefully to see if I 
could find anything that might be pertinent to this hearing and, 
f ranklyj I found nothing. 

That is my position, Mr. Chairman.* 

The Chairman. All right. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, you do few, however, that your posi- 
tion does place in you the determination as to what is material or not 
material to this inquiry ? 

Mr. Grew. Senator, as I have said constantly, after all, the control- 
ling factor in all of these matters is the official correspondence. The 
official correspondence, everything that passed between the Department 
of State and myself is on the record here on file, and, as Mr. Mitchell 
said, available to the committee. 

Now, the material on which those official reports were based, I don’t 
think would be helpful to the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. But it does place in you, in you solely, that 
determination, the attitude that you take ; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Grew. That is a question of interpretation, possibly [186S1 
legal interpretation, and I don’t believe I would want to try to answer: 
the question as to whether any man has a right to retain nis personal 
and private document^ that is a legal matter I couldn’t answer. 

Senator Ferguson. I have just a few more questions. 

Was it your custom to make over-all reports to the Secretary of State 
or the President, for instance, when you returned in 1939 to the United 
States to make a report to the President? 

Mr. Grew. Well, of course. Senator, whenever I came back on leave 
of absence from my post, I saw the President and had a talk with him 
and saw the Secretary of State and had a talk with him, and naturally 
in those talks I painted the picture as I saw it at that time. I did not, 
I am afraid, keep records or those talks. When I came back I was in 
Washington only a short time and kept no records of those talks. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the Secretary of 
State kept records of those talks? 

Mr. Grew. That I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Would counsel inauire if he did ? * 

Mr. Grew, it was customary then to maice over-all reports when you 
finally returned after the war had started? I think you returned — 
in what year? 

[185^1 Mr. Grew. I returned on Au^st 25, 1942. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you report to Mr. Hull at that time? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you report in writing? 

Mr. Grew. Everything had been written pretty well up to date. 

Senator Ferguson. That isn’t quite my question. 

Mr. Grew. No; I don’t recollect having submitted at that time any 
report in writing. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you think about that? That could be an 
important report. 


* See Mr. Qesell’s statement, Hearings, Part 6, p. 2066. 
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Mr. Gbbw. I can answer that question now. I did not submit, I 
did not file any report^ny written report. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you make any report, did you have a report ? 
You say you didn’t file it What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I — what was the question, what did I mean by a 
reTOrt? 

Senator Ferguson. You said that you didn’t file it, and that brought 
to my mind “what did you mean by you didh’t file it.” Did you have 
one, and not give it to hun, or what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Grew. I had notes, of course, which I had taken \_1866'\ 
down which appeared in my diary, and I used those notes, of course, 
in any talks with the Secretary. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you have those notes now ? 

Mr. Grew. I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Where are those notes? 

Mr. Grew. They have been destroyed long ago. 

Senator Ferguson. They have been destroyed? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You made a report then in 1942 to the Secre- 
tary from notes that you had ? 

Mr. Grew. Notes to refresh my memory. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; to reiresh your recollection. 

Mr. Grew. But all of that material, as a matter of fact, is all here, 
in these books, all of it^he whole story is complete. 

Senator Ferguson. You had at that time original notes that you 
used to ref resh your memory to report to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes; I had taken notes down from time to time. 

Senator Feimuson.^ Did you suggest that you wanted to make such 
a final report in writing? , 

Mr. Grew. Of course! did not. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be an important report, [18561 
would it not? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir ; not necessarily, because all of the records, every- 
thing that I had to report up to the last minute, was contained in the 
official communications in the Department of State. 

Senator Ferguson. Then there is no way the committee could get 
what was in those particular notes that you had to refresh your 
memory; those have been destroyed? 

Mr. Grew. They have been destroyed. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you speak to Mr. Hull about giving him a 
memorandum rather than just an oral statement? 

Mr. Grew. I talked it over with him and I discussed some of the 
notes that I had taken and the whole thing was completely on the 
record. That was the whole story. 

[1867] Senator Ferguson. Then it was not his desire to have you 
report in writing or not report in writing, he didn’t express himself 
either way? 

Mr. Grew. After I had expressed my views about the situation no 
request was made for a written report because all the facts were already 
on file in the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson, ^at is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 
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Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, before asking any questions of Ambassa- 
dor Grew I would ask the privilege of making a short statement in 
order to make certain requests of counsel. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, there is in evidence before the committee 
as part of exhibit 18 a document which contains a draft of a message 
from the President of the United States to the British Prime Minister 
dated November 24, 194f. This draft message was prepared by Mr. 
Hull. It contains a description of the so-called modus vivendi pro- 
l>osal for Japan. 

The draft message is accompanied by a memorandum for the Presi- 
dent signed by Mr. Hull which states ; 

If you approve of this draft telegram I shall arrange to have it forwarded. 

The same document contains the notation, “O. K., see addition. 
F. D. R.” 

\1868'\ And it also contains an addition to the draft message 
of Mr. Hull suggested by the President. 

It appears that that draft telegram prepared by Mr. Hull describ- 
ing the modus vivendi proposal as approved by the President and with 
the President’s additional paragraph added was actually sent to the 
British Prime Minister. 

We also have in evidence a message from Ambassador Winant to 
the Secretary of State dated November 26, 1941, which bears the title 
“Most secret. For the President from the former Naval Person.” 
This message from Mr. Churchill acknowledges the President’s mes- 
sage about Japan, presumably his description of the modus vivendi 
proposals, and raises the question whether Chiang Kai-shek was not 
“having a very thin diet”. 

It appears from the evidence that the modus vivendi proposal was 
thereafter discarded by the Secretary of State and the so-called 10- 
point note of November 26 was handed to the Japanese Government. 

It seems entirely probable to me that the President of the United 
States having described at some length the modus vivendi proposal 
to the British Prime Minister in a personal message and having re- 
ceived Mr. Churchill’s views thereon, would also have described the 
American note of November 26 which was actually handed to the Japa- 
nese representatives and to the British Prime Minister. 

[1859] Moreover it seems equally probable that the President 
of the United States would acknowledge the British Prime Minister’s 
message as contained in the telegram of Ambassador Winant to the 
State Department of November 26. 

No such acknowledgement of the British Prime Minister’s message 
of November 26 by the President has been introduced before us. 
Nor do we have in evidence any message from the President to the 
British Prime Minister describing the American note of November 26 
in the same manner in which we describe the modus vivendi proposal 
in an earlier message. 

Again on November 30 we have in evidence before us a communica- 
tion to the Secretary of State from Ambassador Winant containing a 
message from the British Prime Minister to the President of the 
United States outlining what Mr. Churchill described as “an important 
method remaining unused to avert war between Japan and our two 
countries.” 
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It seems to me most probably that the President forwarded some 
reply to Mr. Churchill’s message of November 30. 

It now clearly appears from the evidence before us that the British 
Prime Minister and the President of the United States communicated 
messages directly to each other. 

It is also obvious that we have no complete file of such communica- 
tions before us. 

We have no evidence or statement from counsel that the [ 1860 '\ 
messages from Mr. Churchill to Mr. Roosevelt and the messages from 
Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Churchill which have been introduced in evi- 
dence constitute the only communications between those two parties in 
Uiis critical period of American- Japanese relationships. 

^nsequently I feel obliged to make the following requests of 
counsel : 

1. Will counsel produce from the files of the State Department all 
communications from Mr. Winant, Ambassador to Great Britain, to 
the State Department, and from the State Department to Mr. Winant, 
for the period from November 24, 1941, and including December 7, 
1941, together with a certificate from the custodian of such files in the 
State Department that the communications presented to the committee 
constitute all the communications from the State Department to Mr. 
Winant or from Mr. Winant to the State Department for the period 
specified. 

I observe that the British Prime Minister in communicating with the 
President described himself as the “former naval person.” This de- 
spription and the Prime Minister’s previous affiliation with the Ad- 
miralty suggests the probability that the President may have com- 
municated with the British Prime Minister through the medium of 
the communications system of the Navy Department or the War De- 
partment, and that [ 1861 '\ the British Prime Minister may have 
also communicated with the President through the Tnedinm of the 
British Admiralty and the Navy Department. 

Consequently, 1 feel obliged to make the following request of coun- 
sel in order that we may be certain of all the facts : 

Will counsel produce from the files of the War or Navy Department 
all communications from the President of the United States to the 
British Prime Ministerj or to any intermediary of the British Prime 
Minister, such as the British Admiralty for the period from November 
24, 1941, to and including December 7, 1941, together with a certificate 
from the custodian of such files, if any exists, and I do not know or 
say they do exist, in the War and Navy Departments, that the files 
presented to the committee contain all of the communications from the 
President to Mr. Churchill, or from Mr. Churchill to the President 
transmitted via the War or Navy Departments communications sys- 
tem, as the case may be, for the period from November 24 up to and 
including December 7, 1941. 

If either Department informs counsel that there are no such files in 
existence in such Department, will counsel produce for the committee 
a certificate to that effect from the custodian of the files in either the 
War or Navy Department ? 

[ 1862 '\ Now, will counsel also produce all records and copies 
of communications to and from Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill for 
the period from November 24, 1941, to December 7, 1941, which exists 
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among the papers in the custody of the Roosevelt Estate, together 
with a certincate from the custodian of such papers that they consti- 
tute all such papers relating to the period specified in his or her cus- 
tody on possession. 

We are now examining important officials of the State Department 
dealing with the critical phase of the Japanese- American negotiations 
in the year 1941. We have affirmative evidence before us of direct 
communications from the British Prime Minister to the President and 
from the President to the British Prime Minister. 

The communications which we have before us indicate, to me at 
least, the likelihood of their being other communications not only in 
reply to certain of the communications which we now have before us 
but on the same general topics covered by such commimications. 

Now, knowing this situation, I do not see how this committee or 
counsel can completely and adequately dischai^e their respective 
obligations without presenting the complete me from whatever 
source. War, Navy, or State Department, or the personal files of Mr. 
Roosevelt, of aU communications between him and the British Prime 
Minister for the period of [18631 November 24 to December 
7, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Will the Congressman yield? 

Mr. Keefe. Tes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Mitchell, could you give us information on 
the request that was made for all the admiralty messages, as to whether 
or not we have, as a committee, received all the admiralty messages 
that I requested many weeks ago ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks counsel should answer first the 
revest propounded by the Congressman from Wisconsin. 

Senator Ferguson. I though this might answer that one question 
about the admiralty. ^ 

Mr. Mitchell. It is included. 

Mr. Congressman. Would you mind letting us have a copy of that 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Keefe. I will be very happy to. Pass it over to him, Mr. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Mitcheijl,. So we will be able to work on it. 

Mr. Keefe. Just hand it over. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. 

I might say, without going into detail, that many of these things 
have been under examination and investigation to ^ [ 1861^1 de- 
termine what there is. We would have to go over this memorandum 
carefully and see what we have done and see what more you would 
like to have us do. For instance, the White House records, we weren’t 
going to rely on any certificate from Miss Tully. She was listed as 
a witness, and she would explain eve^thing asked for. I mention 
that as one of the things involved. But you may be assured, Mr. 
Congressman, that we will do our very best, after we have studied this 
memorandum, to report to you what we have done and what we 
can do.^ 

[18661 Now, as far as Senator Ferguson’s request is concerned — 
his request put in, I think, 2 or 3 weeks ago — my memory is that 
he asked for all communications that pas^ between the British 


1 See Hearings, Part 8, pp. 8839-8842. 
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Admiralty and the Navy Department during the years 1940 and 
1941. 

We submitted 

Senator Ferguson. That related to the Far East, 

Mr. Mitohelu Oh, no. The request did not say what it related 
to. It said all of them, on the theory, I think thai^I was not to be 
the judge as to whether they were material or not — probably he 
wanted al^ut all of them. 

We made that request to the Navy Department. Their report, first 
orally to me, was that during those years while the battle of the 
Atlantic was going on and we were involved in the escorting and 
naval work on the Atlantic, thousands of messages passed between 
the Admiralty and the Navy Department. 

They also told me that the communications to and from the Ad- 
miralty to the Navy D^artment were not all kept in one file. They 
were put in different mes, according to the subject to which they 
r^ated. That to comply with the member’s request would require 
the investigation of files including over 375,000 papers and they said 
it would t^e 11 men I have forgotten how long, some extraordinary 
time to do it. 

[1866^ Realizing what that meant I asked the Navy if they 
would please at least start with December 7, 1941, and work back- 
wards tor a month or two and dig out everything they could and 
I reported that orally to the Senator, I think, at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Mitchell, have you got all those tliat they 
have already dug out) 

Mr. MnuHEUL. Yes, we have all those that they dug out but it is 
only for a limited time and I would say this : If the Senator would 
only be willing to tell the Navy what subject matter he is interested 
in they may be able to locate it in one of these 375,000 papers much 
easier than it is with the information we have. 

^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire? If counsel 
will give me what he already has I will be glad to point it out. I 
have not received them and I haven’t any word that they received 
them. I haven’t seen any except what you have placed here on the 
table. 

Mr. Mitchell. Neither have I. One of my assistants reports that 
material of that kind came in 2 or 3 days ago and I haven’t honestly, 
had a chance to look at it. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then you do not want to criticize the 
member of the committee lor not giving you the information when 
be has not even seen it. 

\1867'\ Mr. MrrcHEi^ Well, ,I suggested that if you would be 
willing to state what subject matter these messages relate to, which 
you are interested in, it would greatly facilitate the work of the Navy 
and they might go much farther bacK than they have done. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I see now what you have ? 

Mr. Mitchell. You can see it as soon as we recess. I haven’t it 
in the room. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I have in mind. Then I will give 
you de^te information as to what I desire. 

Mr. Mitchell. That will help. 
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Senator Ferguson. That will clear the matter up. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, do I understand now that tlie Navy 
at the present time is investigating 375,000 messages? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. When I found that problem confronting them 
I said we won’t do it. We will start with December 7, 1941, and 
work backwards a month or two or three and get out some of this 
material and when you give it to us I will show it to the Senator 
and see if that is the sort of thing he wants. So it was finally im- 
possible to do it as originally requested, but I am not criticizing 
the Senator. I am just answering bis question and stating what the 
situation is. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, may I say to the [ISOS'] 
distinguished counsel that the request which I have made is very 
specific. does not cover 375,000 telegrams. It is very specific as 
to the type and character of information requested and very limited 
as to time. ^ 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the way we like to have them. This covers 
November 24 to December 7 and it is not an impossible proposition. 

Mr. Keefe. In making that request I had in mind the fact that 
there must have been innumerable communications between the Ad- 
miralty and our Navy and War Departrnents and I am only asking, 
for my purposes, for the specific information contained in that written 
reque^. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask if the Congressman from Wisconsin will 
yield ? 

The Chairman. Congressman, will you yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. Keefe. I am very happy to yield. I have not taken much 
time, but I will yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. I am not going to take much time, only to con- 
gratulate you in what you have done here in asking counsel for 
express information which they can get, which they can go into in 
a hurry and obtain the information. 

The Chairman. All right. Proceed with your examination of Mr. 
Grew. / 

[1869] Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Grew, I have listened carefully to your testimony and 
the rather extended cross-examination and my purpose in asking the 
few questions that I shall ask is to try and clarify some questions 
that have arisen in my mind and to get them into some sort of 
chronological order if possible. 

Now, as I understand the situation, you reported to the State De- 
partment as our Ambassador in Japan beginning shortly after your 
arrival there, giving your impressions from time to time of the state 
of mind of the Japanese people and your observations and you made 
them rather full and complete ; and during the period of time from 
1932 on there developed, as I gathered from your testimony, a grad- 
ual disintegration, just gradual disintegration, with little spurts up 
and then spurts down diplomatically in the relationship between the 
United States and Japan. 

I gathered from your testimonv that there were in Japan some 
elements that were inclined to be bellicose and warminded and 
obsessed with their powers of greatness and expansion and aggres- 
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sion and that there were other groups that were fighting for peace. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. And you reported to the State Department from time 
to tune what you observed with reference to the activi- \_187&] 
ties of these various groups? 

The Chairman. Y^ou had better make your answers orally so that 
they get into the record, instead of nodding jour head, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor. The stenographer does not get your nod. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. And you observed the development of this Japanese 
war-minded spirit and the determination to expand as it developed in 
the years from 1934, 1936, 1936, on up to the final outbreak of war ? 

Mr. Grew. I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you tried to impress upon the State Department 
in those messages your conception as to the Japanese state of mind 
as it existed over those years, did you not? 

Mr. Grew. That, obviously, was my duty, Mr. Congressman, and 
I tried to carry it out continuously during those years. 

Mr. Keefe. And in line with that attitude on your part, I was 
greatly interested in the report which you made to the l^cretary of 
State on February 26, 1941, which transmitted to the Secretary of 
State a memorandum by the counsellor of the Embassy in Japan, 
Mr. Dooman, which had your full and complete approval. That is 
correct? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

[1871'] Mr. Keefe. The message of transmittal appears on page 
137 of volume 2 of Foreign Relations of the United States, and then 
follows on pages 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, and 143 the report of Mr. 
Dooman ’s conversations with Mr. Ohashi. You recall that, Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. I do, sir. 

Mr. KIeefe. And then follows a memoranda from you to the Secre- 
tary of State advising of the conversation which you had on Febru- 
ary 26 Tokyo time, with Matsuoka in which you told him that you 
concurred entirely in the statement that Mr. Dooman had made to 
Ohashi on February 14. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Grew. I do recall that. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, in this report of the Counsellor of the 
Embassy, dated February 14, 1941, he goes into great detail in setting 
forth the conversations which he had with Mr. Ohashi who was the 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan, and you are very familiar 
with that report? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Dooman, it appears from the report, had been on 
furlough to the United States in the fall of 1940 and had, as he 
said, and I quote from it'[reading] : 

Mr. Ohasbi said he understood that I had Just returned from leave in the 
United .States and that he sup- [ 1872 ] posed I had received a number of 
interesting impressions in the United States. I replied that my furlough in the 
United States coincided with one of the most significant and important periods 
in the history of our country, and that if he had time I would be glad to tell 
him briefly of what I had seen and beard while at home. Mr. Ohasbi said 
that fortunately he was not busy that day and that 1 could stay as long as I 
wished. 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 ^21 
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Xnd then follows the statement to Mr. Ohashi by Mr. Dooman of 
his observations gleaned from his trips around the*country during 
the fall of 1940 which, by the way, was an election year and he refers 
to it in this statement and it finally ended up by his general state- 
ment to Mr. Ohashi that in the event that Japan continued the course 
that it was following it would inevitably be considered that it might 
lead to a diplomatic rupture and then Mr. Ohashi took the floor, 
do you recall? 

The report says on page 140 of volume 2 of Foreign Belations : 

Mr. Ohashi then took the floor and launched Into an impassioned apologia 
ot Japanese policies in recent years. He started hy describing conditions In 
Japan during the middle twenty’s. 

and going on for two or three pages here setting forth the [JS7S] 
Japanese attitude. 

Now, does that statement of Mr. Ohashi — I will not take the time 
to read it into the record because it is now in evidence — ^in your judg- 
ment, Mr. Grew, fairly express the Japanese attitude as you under- 
stood it? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Congressman,' I haveni’t read this record of that 
conversation for a long time and while my recollection is that it was 
a fair presentation, I do not want to answer that question categorically 
without studying it. I believe it was, as I recollect it, a fair presenta- 
tion of the Japanese position. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in view of your transmitting it to the State De- 
partment and your approval of the whole message I assume that it 
could safely be said that except for any omissions that might properly 
have been included it is a fair statenlent of at least the position of 
Mr. Ohashi as reflecting what the Japanese attitude was during the 
years from 1920 on down. 

Mr. Grew. It is a fair statement. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, it appears that the Lease-Lend Act was 
approved by the President on March 11, 1941, and that on June 6, 1941, 
an act was approved for taking over foreign ships lying idle in United 
States ports. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. That was in connection with the [JS74] 
freezing of Japanese assets. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the freezing of Japanese assets did not come until 
July 25, 1941. 

Mr. Grew. That is right 

Mr. Keefe. That came later. 

Mr. Grew. Well, I do not remember the exact dates. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I have a memorandum. I have a paper showing 
these chronological datea 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. The freezing of Japanese assets took place on July 25, 
1941. Now, when did the Konoye Cabinet fall? I just want to get 
that correctly. 

Mr. Grew. As I recoll^t it, it fell on October 16. I can look that 
up very quicklv if you wish. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, my recollection is I think you are correct. 

Mr. Grew. I think it is October 16. 

Mr. Keefe. It was along about coincident with the proposal to 
reopen the Burma Road on the 17th of October, wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Grew. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, on August 1, 1941, President Roosevelt banned 
the export of aviation fuel to Japan. ' Do you recall that? 

[1876'\‘ Mr. Grew. I did not hear your statement. Congressman. 
Mr. Roosevelt p^sed what, the aviation what ? 

Mr. Keefe. Read it, please. 

(Whereupon the reporter read the question as follows: “Now, on 
AuMst 1, 1941, President Roosevelt banned the export of aviation 
fuel to Japan. Do you recall that?”) 

Mr. Grew. Oh, yes, I recollect it perfectly. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, these were intended to be sort of economic sanc- 
tions or pressures applied to Japan in hopes that they would be effec- 
tive in implementing the diplomatic conversations that were going 
on, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Grew. They were. Those steps were taken with the thought 
that it would lead Japan to such a position that the more intelligent 
and liberal-minded statesmen might possibly come into a position 
where they would control. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact, yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, it was intended to implement our general 
diplomatic attitude? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact the imposition of [iS7d] 
these trade embargoes and the other economic sanctions that were 
imposed against Japan did not in anj sense deter the war lords of 
Japan in their purposes and policies, did 'it? 

Mr. Grew. They did not in the long run, in the endj no. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, can you point to any specific indication of 
any action on the part of Japan that indicated a change in their 
continued policy made and brought about as a result of the applica- 
tion of these economic sanctions? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Mr. Congres^an, I think I touched on that yes- 
terday. I think that is contained, the story is contained, in my 
telegram of September 29, 1941, in which I said that this economic 
situation in which Japan found herself had, in my opinion, brought 
about among the more intelligent statesmen in Japan the thought that 
they were approaching the brink of an abyss and it was my belief that 
at tnat time they tried to reverse the engine. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I understood your testimony, pardon me, Mr. 
Grew, in that regard, but my question does not relate definitely to 
that. There were intelligent people in Japan who could see the 
brink of the precipic^ as you have indicated it so well, and that they 
were about to fall on into the abyss as you have stated, or as you 
stated it in September; but as a matter of fact those war lords who 
were running the show were not stopped at all. It may have had 
some effect on [187T\ the other crowd, but not on the war 
lords. Isn’t that true, Mr. Grew ? 

Mr. Grew. That is, in general, true, but I would like to point out 
in that telegram of September 25, which is already on the record 
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The Chairman. The chairman might suggest that the hour of 12 
having arrived, and obviously you cannot conclude before recessing, 
that we will take a recess imtil 2:00 o’clock and you will have time 
to refresh your recollection. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

[187?f] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Before proceeding further the Chair wishes to state that inquiry 
has been made of him concerning the question of having a session 
on Saturday. The Chair is advised that the Congressman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Keefe, will be unable to be here on Saturday, Congress- 
man Murphy of Pennsylvania will be unable to be here Saturday, 
and that probably two or three other members of the committee will 
find it impossible to be here on this particular coming Saturday. 

So that the committee has felt it wise not to attempt to held a ses- 
sion on Saturday of this week. That has no relationship to any 
program for Saturday meetings hereafter and in view of the im- 

E ortance of the hearing and the large number of witnesses, the Chair 
opes that we will be able, after this week, to hold sessions on Sat- 
urday. For this coming Saturday there will be no session of the 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Keefe, you may proceed. 

TESimONT OF JOSEPH (kARE GREW (Resumed) 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, before the questions 

Mr. Keefe. Just a moment, please, Mr. Grew. 

May I say to the Chairman that I want to thank him for his con- 
clusion not to hold a meeting Saturday, so far as I am concerned, 
and having mentioned my name may I state, for [18791 the 
purpose of the record, that my interest in not being here Saturday 
was not prompted by the Army-Navy football game at Philadelphia. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair understands that. Congressman 
Keefe. 

Mr. Kee fe. I am compelled, because of illness in my family, as the 
chairman knows, to get away from here for at least one day. 

The Chairman. The chairman is glad to confirm that and his 
announcement that there will be no session Saturday had no relation 
whatever to the Arnw-Navy game. 

Mr. !I^efe. May 1 say, observing the smiles on the faces of some 
of those in the room, they, perhaps, are likewise afflicted, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes to say that several days ago Con- 
gressman Keefe advised him that on account of the illness of his 
wife he felt compelled to be away this coming Saturday, and the 
Chair is able to appreciate fully how the Con^essman feels about it. 

So this recess for this approaching Saturday has, for the benefit of 
anybody who may smile — over which the Chair has no control — no 
relationship whatever to the Army-Navy football game. 

All right, Mr. Keefe, go ahead. 
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[188Ci\ Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, may I correct one misstate- 
ment of this morning for the record ? 

The Chairman. Y^. 

Mr. Grew. Is it agreeable to you, Mr. Keefe? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I would like to correct one inaccuracy in my testimony 
of this morning and also bring forward two documents which were 
requested by Senator Ferguson and which I found in the meantime. 

This morning Senator Ferguson asked me if I had on returning 
from Japan in August 1943 submitted a report to Mr. Hull. 

Well, 3 years have gone by since that time and, frankly, I had for- 
gotten the fact that I did submit to Mr. Hull a series of dispatches, 
quite a number of reports, covering the whole story of the last days 
before Pearl Harbor, the events as they occurred in Japan, qll of 
which is on the recora, completely on the record and has been brought 
out, I think, before this committee, and also a general statement with 
regard to the period of our internment in Japan from December 1941 
until June 1942. 

Those reports which were turned in to the State Department are all 
available but, as far as I am aware, all the pertinent information in 
them has been already brought before this committee. 

[1881^ Senator Ferguson. Might I, Mr. Chairman, inquire from 
counsel if we have a copy of the information that Ambassador Grew 
is now talking about. 

Mr. Mitchell. He is talking about some reports he made to Mr. 
Hull. They haven’t been distributed. We haven’t seen them. We 
will get them. 

The Chairman. Does the Chair understand those were r^orts 
made to Secretary Hull after the Ambassador returned from Japan 
in August 1942, after he was exchanged ? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

The Chairman. Along with certain other Americans held by the 
Japanese Government for certain Japanese held by the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

The Chairman. Such reports as you now refer to were made upon 
your return in August 1942 ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson: Mr. Chairman, will counsel get for the com- 
mittee that information? 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean get the report? 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir.^ 

The (Chairman. Go ahead, Mr. Keefe. 

The Vice Chairman. I think Mr. Grew had another state- 
ment [1888] to make. 

Mr. Grew. The second point, Mr. Chairman, is this: I was asked, 
with relation to my so-called green-light telegram, which I think 
was in December 1940, which referred to an article by Mr. A. T. 
Steele, far-eastern correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, I was 
asked to obtain that. 

I find in the State Department files a long telegram from Mr. 
Smythe, who was our charge d’affaires in Peiping at that time, in 
which he gives a complete summary of that article. 


1 See Hearings, Part 6, p. 2068, for statement by Mr. GesselL 
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He says in this telegram : 

Mr. A. T. Steele, Far Eastern C!orrespondent for the Chicago Dally News, 
returned last week from home leave In the United States spending some days ' 
In Japan and Manchuria before coming here. As Mr. Steele is an experienced 
and able observer, the Embassy asked him to prepare a statement of bis im- 
pressions, and a summary thereof is respectfully submitted below as of in- 
terest to the Department. 

As it is a very long telegram shall I pass it on to the general 
counsel ? 

The Chairman. Yes; I think that would be appropriate. 

[ISSSl The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Grew. The other d^ument that I was asked about, I was asked 
whether I had ever been informed in Tokyo on the conversation be- 
tween the President and the Japanese Ajnbassador on August 17, 
1941.- 

Well, practically, as far as I knew, a report of all those conversa- 
tions was telegraphed to me in Tokyo. I did not recollect this par- 
ticular conversation but I have here the record in the shape of a 
telegram from the Secretary of State to myself dated August 18, 
in which it sets forth the record of the conversation between the 
President and the Japanese Ambassador on August 17. 

Shall >1 also turn that over to the counsel ? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might I see that through 
counsel? 

The Chairman. Yes. I am sure that counsel will be glad to pass it 
on to the Senator. 

Is that all now, Mr. Grew? 

Mr. Grew. That is all I have now. 

The Chairman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Grew. I am still making an examination, I am still exploring 
for certain other documents which Senator Ferguson asked me to 
try to find and if we find them we shall promptly produce them. 

[188Jf\ The Chairman. All right. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Kexifb. When we concluded at the noon hour, Mr. Grew, I had 
asked you to state specifically a fact that would indicate that the im- 

E osition of economic sanctions upon Japan had restrained Japan in 
er warlike attitude and you stated, as I recall, that you wanted to 
make reference to a certain telegram. 

Now, I repeat that question to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Grew. The answer to that question, Mr. Congressman, I think 
is contained in two telegrams, the report of my conversation with 
Prince Konoye on September 6, 1941, the then FVime Minister of 
Japan 

Mr. Keefe. Well, will you refer to that telegram ? 

Mr. Grew. That is on the record, sir. It has been already referred 
to,^I think, several times. Do you wish me to produce it? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, what is there in that telegram that indicates 
specifically any action on the part of Japan that was retarded as a 
result of our imposing economic sanctions ? 

Refer to the telegram, if you please, and point out what there is 
in it that specifically indicates that the Japanese were ever retarded 
as a result of the imposition of economic sanctions. 

Mr. Grew. All right, sir. 
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[ 1885 '\ I think there is nothin in that telegram which would 
precisely answer your question but I think you will find material in 
the telegram which I sent to the Secretary of State on September 29, 
1941, which would. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, will you point out in that telegram of 
September 29, 1941, specifically the incidents that you refer to? 

Mr. Grew. I would like to get the original text if I may, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Mr. Grew. Septeimier 29. It may be in my bag there. 

I think to answer your question, Mr. Congressman, I would have 
to read a considerable passage from this telegram. Shall I do sof 
It is a very long telegram or September 29, of which I have before 
me only the paraphrase. I have not the true text. I shall be glad to 
read those passages. 

Mr. Geseix. That is at page 645 of volume II. 

Mr. Keefe. I have it before me. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Where do you propose to read? 

Mr. Grew. I would like to read from the second paragraph. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Mr. Grew. The second and third paragraph, 1 think, will [ 1886 '] 
cover it. 

Tlie Chairman. What page? 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

The Ambassador recalls bis statements 

The Chairman. What page is it? 

Mr. Mitchell. 645 and 646. 

The Chairman. 645 and 646, all right. 

Mr, Grew (reading) : 

The Ambassador recalls his statements in the past that in Japan the pendulum 
always swings between moderate and extremist policies; that it was not then 
possible under the existing circumstances for any Japanese leader or group to 
reverse the program of expansion and expect to survive; that the permanent 
digging in by Japanese in China and the pushing of the Japanese advances to 
the south could be prevented only by insuperable obstacles. The Ambassador 
recalls likewise his views that the risks of taking positive measures to main- 
tain United States security in the future were likely to be far smaller than the 
risks of not taking such measures; that only respect for potential power of 
the United States has deterred Japan from taking more liberties with American 
interests; and that Japan’s program of forcible expansion could be brought to 
a halt only by a show of force [i887] and by a demonstration of Ameri- 
can willingness to use this force if necessary. The Ambassador recalls also 
his statement that if Japan’s leadership could be discredited eventually by 
such American action, there might take shape in Japan ultimately a regenera- 
tion of thought which would allow Japan to resume formal relations with the 
United States, leading to a readjustment of the entire problem of the Pacific. 

The Ambassador vsuggests that the United States has been following very 
wisely precisely this policy, which furthered by other developments in the 
world, has helped to discredit Japanese leadership, notably that of former 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka. The Ambassador cites as world developments 
arousing a positive reaction from the United States the conclusion by Japan 
of the Tripartite Alliance and Japan’s recognition of the Wang Ching-Wei 
regime at Nanking, which preceded Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union. 
Germany’s action upset the basis for the Tripartite Pact, Japan having joined the 
Italo-German Axis in order to obtain security against Russia and thereby to 
avoid the peril of being caught between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
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At the present time Japan is attempting to correct this miscalculation by getting 
out of an extremely dangerous position. The [ 1888 ] Ambassador recalls 
his reports to the Department to the effect that Japanese foreign policies are 
inevitably changed by the impact of events abroad and that liberal elements 
in Japan might come to the top in due course as a result of the trend of events. 
He considers that such a time has arrived. He sees a good chance of Japan’s 
falling into line if a program can be followed of world reconstruction as forecast 
by the declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. Amer- 
ican policy — of forebearance, patient argumentation, efforts at persuasion, fol- 
lowed for many years, plus a manifest determination of the United States to 
take positive measures when called for — plus the impact of world developments 
upon Japan, has rendered Japan’s political soil hospitable to the sowing of new 
seeds which, the Ambassador feels, if planted carefully and nourished, may 
bring about the anticipated regeneration of Japanese thought and a complete 
readjustment of relations between Japan and the United States. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Mr. Grew, I appreciate your courtesy in 
reading these two paragraphs from your message to the State De- 
partment of September 29, 1941. I must confess, however, that the 
reading does not in any sense answer the question which I asked you. 
[1889'] I would like to have you point out, if you can, either 
from this message or from any fact within your Knowledge any 
specific fact which demonstrates that Japan was deterred in its mil- 
itaristic policy of expansion and aggression by the imposition of 
economic sanctions. 

Here you are talking about going forward with military and naval 
force. I am referring and limiting my questions alone to the appli- 
cation of economic sanctions. 

Mr. Grew. The point which I am trying to bring out, Mr. ConOTess- 
man, is this, that the imposition bf economic sanctions on Japan 
had placed Japan in an exceeding^ dangerous position economically, 
socially, and in every other way. fne result of this policy that we had 
followed had, in my opinion, brought certain leaders in Japan — I do 
not refer to the militarists; I refer to certain leaders 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, Mr. Grew, if I may interrupt right there. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. KpFE. We are interested in the impact upon those who were 
formulating and carrying out the policy of Japan, not isolated leaders 
that were intimate with you, that were intimate in talking wth you in 
terms of peace, but the people that were actually formulating and 
carryii^ out the policies. 

Mr. Gimw. I am talking about the very person who was [1890] 
formulating and carrying out the policy, namely, the Prime Minister 
at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Mr. Grew. Prince Konoye. He was the man. My talk with him, 
which is recorded on September 6, and the conversation which this 
telegram aims to analyze; that he, in spite of all his appalling record, 
which was set forth by Mr. Hull the other day, which, as I said, was one 
of the worst trains of events of international banditry in all history, he 
was responsible for many of the things which had been done by Japan 
through these years; at the same time he was intelligent enough, I 
think, to see the handwriting on the wall and to realize tnat Japan had 
got herself into an exceedingly dangerous position and that there were 
only two ways out : One way out was by war and the other way out was 
an arrangement and agreement with the United States. 
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Now, he had been in our country, he knew something about our pro- 
ductive capacity, he knew something about our national spirit, of 
which the militarists did not know, to which they paid no attention, 
and I think he realized at that time, I gathered from evidence which 
appeared from time to time, that he realized that Japan, if she should 
go to war with the United States and Great Britain, might readily be 
defeated and emerge from that war as a third- or a fifth-class power. 

[1891^ I thi^ he realized the country was on the brink of an 
abyss and I think that with all his appalling record he honestly tried to 
reverse the engine. 

Now, that is my precise answer to what effect our economic policy 
had on Japanese leaders and when I say the Prime Minister himself, I 
know that he was backed and supported by a considerable element 
among what I call the liberal leaders of Japan. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, can you point to one single objective of the 
Japanese war lords or militarists who were in control that they receded 
from or refrained from carrying out as a result of the imposition of 
economic sanctions ? 

Mr. Grew. I might read one more passage to answer that question, 
Mr. Congressman. I go back to 

Mr. Keefe. Well, do you have any present recollection yourself ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I have and I can state it but I can state it more pre- 
cisely by reading one passa^ from my report here of my conversation 
with the Prime Minister on September 6. 

Now, nobody can possibly say how much weight we should attach to 
the following statement which I am about to read. It is one of those 
things that can never be proved, whether it was g^uine or whether it 
was not genuine, whether Prince \_1892'] Konoye in trying to 
see President Roosevelt had wished to pull the wool over our eyes and 
cause a delay so that it would give Japan more time to arm and prepare, 
nobody can answer that question. The Japanese militarists seemed to 
be, so far as I could understand at that time, completely self-confident 
of their power ; I do not think they needed more time and I think they 
realized that time would play in our hands. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now. Ambassador Grew, pardon me. I do not 
want to interject myself into your answer but perhaps I am not maldng 
myself clear. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir ; you are. My answer will answer your question. 

Mr. Keefe. For the purpose of getting a clear answer may I state this 
at this time : 

During the summer of 1941 and in the fall and especially in Septem- 
ber Japan steadily continued her march to the south and her infiltra- 
tion into Indo-China. 

Mr. Grew. That is absolutely time. 

Mr. Keefe. Which caused you and the State Department and the 
President great concern. 

Mr. Grew. Certainly. 

Mr. Keefe. So that the imposition of economic sanctions did not stop 
Japan from going on down into Indo-China. 

\^189S'\ Mr. Grew. It did not. It had not up to that point. The 
question arose at that time whether at the point that I am now speaking 
about it was going to be possible to stop that expansion. 
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Mr. Keefe. May I also call your attention to the fact, so that you 
■will have this in mind in answering my question, that we are now 
furnished with information that starting in January 1941 there was 
called into session in Tokyo representatives of the fleet to discuss a 
plan that had been devised in January, I believe, 1941 for an attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Grew. Perfectly true. 

Mr. Keefe. And that as a result of those conversations which con- 
tinued during the summer, in September 1941 they had reached a full 
and complete agreement, very secret* in their top naval circles setting 
out the exact plan and setting the date as of December 7, 1941. Those 
were the war lords in action, as we now know them to be. 

Mr. Grew. That is absolutely true, Mr. Congressman, 
and in addition to that, I would say every country presiunably has 
its war plans prepared long in advance to put into force, if necessary, 
with regard to any potential enemy. A country will have its so- 
called orange plan, its blue plan, its yellow plan, whatever it may be. 

I have seen it in the old days in Europe. But the mere fact that 
this plan had been elaborated on paper in January 1941 does not 
necessarily mean that events might possibly have brought about a 
situation where that plan would, in fact, have to be put into effect. 

Mr. Keefe. Obviously, events did not occur that prevented placing 
that plan into effect, because it was put into effect on December 7. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I would like to have you also bear in mind the 
fact that you yourself have testified repeatedly here as to the infiltra- 
tion and continued infiltration into Indochina, as to its concern on 
you and the State Department, and the assembling of this large fleet, 
which was being asesmblei^ and which later sailed down apparently 
to land forces on the Kra Peninsula, and into Thailand. 

Mr Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. ^EFE. They continued right straight on with their [18951 
agOTessive war in China, and with the infiltration into Indochina 
and down to the south, one step at a time. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. EIeefe. Now, what I have asked you to do is to point out, if you 
will, to me, any particular act that was stopped or retarded as the 
result of the imposition of these economic sanctions. 

Mr. Grew. I cannot point out any specific act that actuallv did stop 
that proc^ure, but I can point out, as is perfectly clear on the record, 
that we in Tokyo at that time felt if the Prime Minister and the 
President of the United States could meet face to face, it might be 
possible to put a stop to that movement. 

Mr. Keefe. It was all guesswork? 

Mr. Grew. We could not tell, but that is my answer to your question. 

Mr. Keefe. That was an .expression of a pious hope that that would 
take place, was it not? 

Mr. Grew. That was an expresion of a pious hope, and also, as I 
have said repeatedly, and I would like to repeat now once again, that 
in that telegram of analysis of this situation, I said, in the last para- 
graph of my telegram oi September 29 : 

In submitting the foregoing discussion, the Ambassador 11896} does 
80 in all deference to the much broader field of view of President Roosevelt and 
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Secretary Hull and in fnll awareness that the Ambassador’s approach to the 
matter is limited to the viewpoint of the American Embassy In Japan. 

That was a premise to all my reports. 

To answer your question about the war lords I would merely read 
one paragraph of the report of my talk with the Prime Minister at 
that time. That is the telcOTam of September 6, 1941. 

Mr. Gesell. Page 603, 1 think, is the one you quoted. 

Mr. Grew. Page 605 of Forei^ Belations. 

The report which the Prime Minister has received 

Mr. Keefe, interposing). Could I have the page again? 

Mr. Grew. That is page 605 of Foreign Relations, volume II. 

Mr. Keefe. I have it. 

Mr. Grew. This is my report of the talk, of my conversations with 
the Prime Minister on September 6, 1941. Paragraph No. 4 says : 

The report which the Prime iUlnister has received from the Japanese Am- 
bassador concerning the latter’s conversations with the President and the Sec- 
retary, have led the Prime Minister to think that the Administratlpn In Wash- 
ington entertains serious doubts as to the strength of the present [1897] 
cabinet, and that the Administration Is not certain that In the event that the 
Cabinet should adopt a peaceful program it could successfully resist the attacks 
of opposing elements. 

Prince Konoe told me that from the inception of the Informal talks in Wash- 
ington he bad received the strongest concurrence from the responsible Chiefs 
of both the Army and the Navy. Only today he had conferred with the Minister 
of War who had promised to send a full general to accompany the Prime Minister 
to the meeting with the President; the Minister of the Navy bad agreed that 
a full admiral should accompany the Prime Minister. 

Prince Konoe added In conddence that he expected that the representative 
of the Navy would probably be Admiral Yoshida, a former minister of the 
Navy. In addition, the Premier would be accompanied by the Vice Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and the Navy and other ranking officers of the armed services 
who are In entire accord with his aims. He admitted that there are certain 
elements within the armed forces who do not approve bis policies, but be voiced 
the conviction that since he had the full support of the responsible Chiefs of 
the Army and Navy, it would be possible for him to put down and control any 
opposition which might develop among those elements. 

[18981 Mr. Keefe. Well, were you suggesting to our State De- 

E artment and the President that it was your opinion that there should 
e a meeting between the President and Prince Konoe? 

Mr. Grew. That appears in this record, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. You warmly rcommended that, did you not? 

Mr. Grew. From our point of view in Tol^o at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. You felt Prince Konoe was a man inclined to peace, 
and that some good would come out of such conference? 

Mr. Grew. I think all of us in the Embassy at that time — when 
I say “all of us” I mean the senior officers, the military attach^, naval 
attache, commercial attach^, and all of the senior memoers of the Em- 
bassy believed it was a good gamble; that Konoe had come to a posi- 
tion where he realized the dangerous situation in which his country 
had got itself, and he was trying to find a way out. 

Now, whetner he controlled the military elements or not is a ques- 
tion we can never answer. It is not susceptible to proof. We cannot 
doit. 

Mr. Keefe. As a matter of fact, that meeting was never held? 

Mr. Grew. That meeting was never held. 
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Mr. Keefe. The proposal was rejected here at Washington, was 
it not ? 

\_1899'\ Mr. Grew. Well, the proposal was never acted on. Al- 
though you will find that in August — ^let me see if I can put my hand 
on it. This is in Foreign Relations, page 572. The record shows that 
on Au^st 28, 1941, when Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador, 
had delivered to the President a letter from Prince Kdnoye, the record 
shows : 

At the conclusion of the reading of the communication, the President said 
to the Ambassador that he could say to his government that he considered this 
note a step forward and that he was very hopeful. He then added that he would 
be keenly interested in having three or four days with Prince Konoe and again 
he mentioned Juneau. 

He mentioned Juneau as the place of meeting. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know wny the meeting was never held ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. I think Mr. Hull has made that amply clear in 
his statement, hir. Hull felt that it would be futile to go ahead with 
the meeting unless the basis had been laid in advance in the Washington 
conversations. 

Mr. Keefe. The futility of it appeared, according to Mr. Hull’s 
statement, right while these negotiations, were going on and Japan 
continued its unrepressed march of aggression. 

Mr. Grew. That is perfectly true. 

[190ff\ Mr. Keefe. Right on and on, day by day. 

Mr. Grew. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Hull and the President continually suggested if 
they were in earnest and if they were honest about tlie peace they 
would put a stop to some of those things. 

Isn’t that the situation? But the war lords would not do it; isn’t 
that correct? 

Mr. Grew. It is more of a story than that, Mr. Congressman. It is 
a pretty complicated story. No one who has npt lived in Japan and 
understands the way things work there could possibly understand it. 
I have tried to explain one phase of it. 

Mr. Keefe. You are making it pretty tough for me, Mr. Grew, 
when you say nobody that did not live there can possibly understand 
it. I am going to be in a hopeless situation, then, if that is the case. 

Mr. Grew. The facts are these : At that time in Japan there were two 
camps. There were the militarist war leaders who were all out for 
expansion, and were carrying out the plans, as you have just said, 
day after day, week after week, steadily. 

One the other hand, tliere were certain liberal-minded statesmen 
who realized the position their country had got into, realized the 
danger of war, and wanted to avert it, it \_1901'\ they possibly 
could. 

Now, anything that appeared on the records had to go tlirough the 
Foreign Office, which was always discredited by the military people. 
The Foreign Office was full of young officers of extremist tendencies, 
many of them playing in with the Germans, and anything that went 
on the record, went through the Foreign Office, was promptly put 
through the hands of the extremists, and the Germans were constantly 
pressing, pressing to prevent any possibility of an understanding with 
the United States. That was the reason for their fear of formulas. 
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That was the reason why I said in this telegram that they never would 
be able to bring about a sa,tisfactory understanding in the conversations 
in Washington for the mere fact that they were so spread on the 
record. They had good reason to fear, because they were constantly 
trying to assassinate Prince Konoye, and they very nearly did assas- 
sinate him just at this time when four thugs jumped aboard his car 
with daggers and tried to get at him, but failed. The former Prime 
Minister was also attacked. His throat was cut and he was out of the 
picture for many months thereafter. All these statesmen who were 
not playing in with the military were constantly imder attack by the 
militarists. That is, I tliink, a fundamental reason why they were 
afraid of formulas. 

\^ 1902 '\ Now Prince Konoye said to me, “If I can meet the Presi- 
dent face to face I will give him assurances, commitments which we 
will honorably carry out. We cannot carry them out overnight, but 
we will carry them out in as short a time as possible.” 

That is all on the record here, every bit of it.. He said, “A settle- 
ment of this kind will so electrify the Japanese people, showing 
them that they can have what they want poltically, economically, and 
socially, they can have security without any more fighting,” and they 
were tired out with the China war, they were subject to the greatest 
economic sacrifices. Konoye said, “It will be accepted by the great 
mass of the Japanese people^ with the greatest satisfaction;” and he 
said, “I can guarantee that this will be carried out.” 

He said, “It can be carried out. It may take 6 months or more, it 
will take some time, but we will take our troops out of China, we 
will take our troops out of Indochina. Of course we have got to 
leave certain garrisons here and there for the purpose of our own 
security.” 

I said at once when this statement was made, “What do you mean 
by that?” He said^ “I mean just the sort of thing like you yourselves 
are doing, the British are doing. You have garrisons in Peiping, in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, and so have the British, and so have many other 
countries.” He said, “That is what we have in mind for the purposes 
of security.” 

[ 1903 '\ There is the story. Nobody in the world can prove that 
even if Konoye had met the President and even if he had been able 
to give satisfactory commitments that he could have implemented 
them after he came back. That was definitely in the control of the 
military. Nobody could answer that question, and it cannot be 
answered today. It is not susceptible to proof. 

Mr. Keefe. At least the President and Mr. Hull doubted his ability 
to implement any such suggestions with the military. 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Mr. ILeefe. Because they declined the invitation for the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Grew. Absolutely. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. That is in answer to my question, unless 
you have something further. 

Mr. Grew. I just want to say once more everything I have said 
today represents the point of view of one spot, our Embassy in Tokyo. 
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and we were delved of a great deal of the information which was 
available to the President and Mr. HuU. We had none of the secret 
intercepts or telegrams, we had none of the documents that have come 
into the State Department from time to time, documents of a secret 
nature, so of course [ 1904 '] the President and Mr. Hull saw 
the picture with a great deal more information than we had available 
to us. 

Mr. Keefe. Am I to understand then, Mr. Grew, that from the in- 
formation available to you at the Embassy in Tokyo, being denied the 
information contained in the intercepts and all of the other informa- 
tion available here at Washington, you were recommending that this 
meeting with Prince Konoye be held and that it would be productive 
of some good ? ^ 

Mr. Grew. Well, sir, to get the record straight on that — and it is 
all on the record — better read you exactly what wus said here. This 
is the telegram of September 29 : 

In the opinion of the Ambassador, on the basis of the above observations which 
he has every reason to regard as sound — 

That was my analysis of the whole situation at that time — 

American objectives wiU not be reached by InsistiDg or continuing to insist 
during the preliminary conversations that Japan provide the sort of clear-cut, 
specific commitments which appear in any final, formal convention or treaty. 
Unless a reasonable amount of confidence is placed by the United States in the 
professed sincerity of intention and good faith of Prince Konoye and his sup- 
porters to mould Japan's future policy upon the basic principles they are ready 
to accept and then to adopt measures which [ 1905 ^ gradually but loyally 
implement those principles, with it understood that the United States will imple- 
ment its own commitment pari passu with the steps which Japan takes, the 
Ambassador does not believe that a new orientation can be successfully created 
in Japan to lead to a general improving of Japanese-American relations and to 
the hope that ultimate war may be avoided in the Pacific. 

I want to make clear the fact that I felt that, as far as our economic 
measures went, we had ^eat leverage there and we were certainly not 
going to relax those measures, our freezing measures, the abrogation 
of our treaty with Japan, the embargoes, and so forth, unless and until 
we found Japan was going to loyally implement whatever undertak- 
ings they might tell us they would undertake. That was our opinion in 
the Embassy at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, on November 3, in your message which is ih 
evidence, you made this statement in paragraph 5, and I am reading it : 

Please realize that in discussing the foregoing gravp and momentous subject 
I am out of touch with the Administration’s thoughts and intentions thereon 
and it is far from my intention to imply that an undellberated policy is being 
followed in Washington. [ 1906 ^ It is equally far from my Intentions for 
a single moment to advocate so-called ‘"appeasement” on the part of the United 
States or that our Government should in the slightest degree recede from the 
fundamental principles which it laid down as a basis for adjustment and con- 
duct of international relations, including our relations with Japan. My pur- 
pose is only to insure against my country getting into war with Japan through 
any possible misconception of the capacity of Japan to rush headlong into a 
suicidal conflict with the United States. National sanity would dictate against 
such an event, but Japanese sanity cannot be measured by our own standards 
of logic. 

We need not be over-concerned by the present bellicose tone and substance 
of the Japanese press which has attacked the United States in recurrent waves 
of Intensity durh^ the past several years, but it would be shortsighted to under- 
estimate Japan’s obvious preparations for a program to be implemented if her 
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alternative program for peace should fail. It would be similarly shortsighted 
to base our policy on the belief that these preparations are merely in the nature 
of saber rattling with the exclusive purpose [1907] of giving moral sup- 
port to Japan’s high-pressure diplomacy. Japan’s resort to measures which 
might make war with the United States inevitable may come with dramatic and 
dangerous suddenness. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In that same message, Mr. Grew, you obviously must 
have had some knowledge of some statements that were being made in 
^eeches here in the United States about the ability of the United 
States to knock the Jap Navy over in 24 hours^ and all that sort of 
things. Those things had come to your attention, had they not? 

Mr. Grew. Some of them had, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you prompted, in sending this message of Novem- 
ber 3, to warn the State Department and perhaps th^e American 
people that perhaps the Japanese were of a character that had the 
capacity to strike suddenly and carry on war? 

Mr. Grew. Definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. And that these statements that were being made by 
them, and by speakers going around the country, as to the impotence 
of Japan and its Navy were far from the truth? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. That was your information then? 

Mr. Grew. That was my information then. But where you say 
“Japanese” that is a pretty relative term. There are \190^ 
different kinds of Japanese. 

Mr. Keefe. Now I do not want to be captious or capricious about 
it. I am referring to those things which would govern. 

Mr. Grew. Yes; I agree with that 100 percent, with every word 
said in that tele^m. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Of course, the situation, when that telegram was sent, 
was very different from the situation which obtained under the pre- 
vious Cabinet in September. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. That was in November, under the Tojo regime. 

Mr. Keefe. When did the Konoye Cabinet form ? 

Mr. Grew. October 13, 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. Shortly before you sent this telegram of November 3 
that I read from. 

Mr. Grew. I took about 2 weeks to size up th4 new situation. I 
was not quite sure what Tojo’s policy was going to be. I had been 
assured he was going to try to keep on the conversations, going to 
do his best to come to an agreement with us, and all the rest of it. 
Frankly, I had my fingers crossed. I was waiting to size it up, and 
after I had sized it up I sent the telegram of November 3. 

Mr. Ki»!FE. Now, as as matter of fact, the very fact that the Konoye 
Cabinet fell was an indication to you, was it not, [1909\ Mr. 
Grew, that the militarists were continuing in full and complete 
control ? 

Mr. Grew. At that time, absolutely, Mr. Congressman. But the 
point which was brought out in these telegrams, is unless this meeting 
of the President took place, the Konoye Cabinet would fall definitely. 
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Mr. Keefe. Tlie meeting did not take place and the Konoye Cabinet 
did fall* 

Mr. Grew. It did. 

Mr. Keefe. And who came in charge of the situation? 

Mr. Grew. General Tojo. 

Mr. Keefe. He was a militarist of the first order, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Grew. He was. 

Mr. Keefe. And a bandit of the first order ? 

Mr. Grew. I would say so. 

[ 1910 '\ .Mr. ICeefe. He 'was in charge of miming the show, 
wasn’t he, from then on ? 

Mr. Grew. Completely, he certainly was. 

Mr. Keefe. And he was not deferred by any economic sanctions, 
was he, after he came into control? . 

Mr. Grew. Not for a moment. 

Mr. Keefe. No; and nobody was deterred before he came into con- 
trol, so far as their actions disclosed ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, then, I want to get into another sub- 
ject. The statement was made by you and by Secretary Hull that 
the presence of the American Fleet at Pearl Harbor acted as a deter- 
rent and had a deterrent effect. That was the language you used, 
“had a deterrent effect.” 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Keefe. Will you point out to me, for the purpose of this recoi-d, 
one single act in the program of the war lords of Japan which was 
deterred by the presence of the fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Congressman, that is a very difficult question to 
answer. I do not think I could do it. I felt out there to withdraw 
the fleet from Pearl Harbor would be a complete confession of weak- 
ness, and the Japanese might [ 1911 ^ well have struck long 
before they did strike if we had done so. That is something we can 
never prove. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not know, of course, when you came to that 
conclusion that due to the knowledge of the intercepts that we had, all 
of the information that was in the possession of the State Department 
here ? 

Mr. Grew. I did not know that. 

Mr. Keefe. No. And of course we' did not know either here, or in 
Washington, or in Japan, except by rumors that they had entered into 
an agreement to strike Pearl Harbor on December 7, as indicated by 
your message of January 27, 1941. 

Mr. Grew. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Grew, your answer to my question is, as I 
interpret it, that you were of the opinion that to withdraw the fleet 
would have been an indication of weakness on our part that might have 
stimulated the Japs to strike quicker than they did. 

Mr. Grew. Quite possible. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I so understand it? 

Mr. Grew. That would be my interpretation. 

Mr. Keefe. That was not an answer to my question. My question 
was : What act of the Japanese war lords, or the War Government of 
Japan, was deterred by the fact that we had the fleet in Pearl Harbor? 
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[1912'\ Mr. Grew. I could not point to any specific act, Mr. Con- 
gressman. As a matter of fact, this whole procedure passed over a 
considerable period of time. The movement of the Japanese expan- 
sionists into China and eventually into Indo-China did not take place 
overnight. It was going on gradually. It stopped for a while and 
then moved ahead for a while. 

Now, it is quite possible if we had withdrawn the fleet from Pearl 
Harbor that expansionist movement might have gone a great deal 
faster than it did go. I cannot tell you that. I do not know. But 
I think that is a fair supposition. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I must interpret the fact, Mr. Grew, in the light 
of all the evidence that has been presented here, and we now have 
before us the evidence taken from the Jap files. Their story has been 
presented here by Admiral Inglis. So we not only have the stoi*y as 
it existed here in America, and at Tokyo, but we have the situation as 
it existed as shown by the Jap files. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the fleet went out there early in 1940, pur- 
suant to regular plans for orderly maneuvers, as testified to by Admiral 
Richardson, merely for the purpose of maneuvers; its regular base 
being at San Diego, and San Pedro, up at Long Beach. 

\191S\ Now, when they concluded their maneuvers, the fleet 
went into Pearl Harbor, and Admiral Richardson thought they ought 
to be brought back to their bases, and he received information and in- 
struction to issue a press release, which was certainly contrary to his 
expressed opinion as he gave it to us here, to issue a press release to 
the effect that the fleet was being retained for a time at his request, 
and being a Navy man he followed such instructions and issued such 
a press release, for the benefit of the Japs, I assume, and the fleet 
remained there thereafter. 

Now, you are not able, as the Ambassador being on the ground in 
Tokyo, to give to this committee one single specific instance of a case 
where the Japs were deterred from taking any action as the result of 
that fleet being there, except the general statement thaj; perhaps they 
might have infiltrated into Indochina and down south a little faster 
than they did, if the fleet had been out there. Is that the way I 
understand you? 

Mr. Grew. Congressman, it is utterly impossible, and it would be 
utterly impossible for anybody to rive one specific instance, because 
that is not the way armies work. They do not buck ahead all of a 
sudden, and you cannot put your finger on it and say that was a specific 
instance, or one specific step that might not be taken if we did not 
have the fleet there. Those things move slowly over 

a period of time. Nobody could give you one specific instance. 

Mr. Keefe. Then it would be likewise q^uite impossible, would it not, 
for anyone to say that the presence of the fleet in Pearl Harbor 
actually deterred the Japs at ril ? If you cannot give any instances of 
where it did deter them, it will be quite impossible to say that they 
were deterred; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Grew. I do not believe anybody could answer that question. 
You cannot possibly tell whether the presence of the fleet in Pearl 
Harbor did or did not slow up the Japanese advance, whether they 
might have struck earlier than they did, whether we were much less 
ready than we were. The position I am taking is, from our point of 

79716 — 16— pt.2 22 
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view in Tokyo, we had the feeling that the presence of the fleet in 
Pearl Harbor was a healthy thing, psychologically, and to withdraw 
it. would be a confession of weakness which would be immediately 
taken up by the Japanese. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand that thoroughly. I am not attempting to 
be critical of your position in that regard, or anybody else’s. I am 
simply trying to get the facts of this situation so I thoroughly imder- 
stand them. 

Now, as a matter of fact, did you know the condition that the fleet 
was in back in 1940 and 1941 ? 

{1916] Mr. Grew. I knew nothing whatsoever about the condi- 
tion of the fleet. 

Mr. Keefe. You assumed that the fleet was ready for action, did 
you not? 

Mr. Grew. I did. 

Mr. Keefe. Had you known that the fleet was not prepared for 
action, would you still have been of the opinion that it would be a 
deterrent? 

Mr. Grew. I am afraid that is a hypothetical question which I find 
very difficult to answer, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. If you cannot answer, Mr. Grew, I will not press you 
for an answer. Unless you feel that .you can answer it, I shall not 
press it. 

Mr. Grew. I think I would prefer to pass that question. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Now, in answer to some questions by counsel, I believe, in answer 
to some questions by my colleague, Mr. Gearhart, there was quite an 
altercation as to the meaning of the word “ultimatum.” Both you 
and Mr. Hull were very positive in your statements that the Jap 
message of November 20 constituted an ultimatum. Do you recall 
giving that testimony ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think I testified to that effect, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you hear Mr. Hull so testify ? 

[191^ Mr. Grew. I did, yes. 

Mr. Ksefe. It is in his statement, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it is the basis of his statement that the November 20 
message constituted an ultimatum. Did you so conceive it to be an 
ultimatum? 

Mr. Grew. Well, as for my personal views, Mr. Congressman, I 
have never felt that any communication from one government to 
another was an ultimatum if negotiations continued after that notice 
was served. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, Mr. Grew, you must be in complete lack of agree- 
ment with Secretary Hull, because the facts clearly evidence that 
subsequent to the ddiverw of the Jap note to the Secretary of State, 
the note of the 20th of November, negotiations continued right on, 
conference after conference was held. You are aware of that, are you ? 
Mr. Grew. I am. 

Mr. Keefe. Conferences were held not only with the Japanese but 
they were held with the British. They were held with the Dutch. 
They were held with the Chinese, especially with relation to the pro- 
posed modus vivendi proposal that tne Japs had asked for. 
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Now, then, in view of those facts, and in view of your interpreta- 
tion of what an ultimatum is, are you prepared to [1917'^ say 
yourself that the message of November 20, was, in fact, an ultimatum { 

Mr. Grew. I have not said so, but I will say this, Mr. Congress- 
man, that I think if there is any difference of opinion between Mr. 
Hull and myself on that point, it is a pretty technical point; it is a 
point as to what is meant by the term “ultimatum.” It would be 
very difficult for people to differ as to the actual meaning of that par- 
ticular word. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you read the note of the 20th of November? 

Mr. Grew. 'Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you find any language in it which indicates that 
negotiations were to be broken off? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think it depends on the lan^age in it so much 
as whether further negotiations continue after the delivery of that 
note. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the facts are clear, Mr. Grew, that negotiations 
did continue. You know that, do you not? 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

Mr. £[eefe. They continued after the delivery of the note? 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

Mr. Keefe. And it resulted in our offering a counter- [lOlS'] 
proposal on Noveml^r 26. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. You are sure of that, are you not? 

Mr. Grew. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the statement has been made here that over iji 
Tokyo a friend of yours, high in the Government circles, wrote you a 
letter in which he said that the people of Japan without knowledge 
as to what was in the November 26 message, considered it to be an 
ultimatum, and you construe that to be the policy of the controlled 

J ress operating under the directions of the war lords to not give the 
apanese people the truth ; is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. Very definitely. 

Mr. Keefe. To make them believe that we terminated diplomatic 
relations? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I so understand your testimony? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, the record discloses — and I now refer to exhibit 
27, which I am advised is the first of the publication Peace and War. 
Mr. Grew. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Published in 1942. 

On page 137 of that short report there appears, beginning [IBIS'] 
on page 135, and continuing over to page 138, a memorandum entitled 
“United States Memorandum of November 26,” and I find this expres- 
sion, a statement as to the handling of this November 26 message to 
the Japanese Ambassador in this language, and I quote from the top 
of page 136 : 

On November 26, 1941, the Secretary of State handed to the Japanese Ambas- 
sador and Mr. Kurusu a proposed basis for agreement between the United States 
and Japan. 
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This was the culmination of these negotiations that had been 
going on between the 20th and 26th. 

In a statement accompanying the proposal, it was said that the United States 
earnestly desired to afford every opportunity for the continuation of discus- 
sions with the Japanese Government ; that the Japanese proposals of November 
20 conflicted, in some respects, with the fundamental principles to which each 
government had declared it was committed — 

and so forth. 

Then appears this on page 137 : 

After the Japanese representatives had read the document, Mr. Kurusu said 
that when this proposal of the United States was reported to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that Government would be likely to **throw up its hands*’; that this 
response to the Japanese proposal could be interpreted as tantamount to the 
end of the negotiations. The Japanese [IP20] representatives then asked 
whether they could see the President. 

Now, there was an expression of opinion of the Japanese envoy, 
expressed at the time the note was handed to him on November 26, and 
before it had even been transmitted to Japan, indicating that, after 
reading it, on the day that it was delivered to them, they considered 
it to be an ultimatum. ' 

Do you so interaret that lan^age? 

Mr. Grew. Demitely not, Mr. Congressman. Do I interpret the 
language of the Japanese envoys as themselves having believed it to 
be an ultimatum? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. That would appear to be clear from the record. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Tiiat is what I asked. As evidence of the 
fact that subsequent to November 20 there were continuing negotia- 
tions between the State Department and the Japanese envoy, I refer 
to page 134 of exhibit 27, after the Japs had handed their proposal 
of the 20th to Mr. Hull, and this appears : 

During a conversation on that same day with the Japanese Ambassador, and 
Mr. Kurusu, Secretary Hull said that Japan could at any moment put an end 
to the existing situation by deciding upon an “all-out” peaceful course; that at 
any moment Japan could bring to an end what Jaimn'chose to call 

“encirclement.” 

The Secretary said the people of the United States believed that the purposes 
underlying our aid to China were the same as those underlying our aid to Great 
Britain and that there was a partnership between Hitler and Japan aimed at 
enabling Hitler to take charge of one-half of the world and Japan the other 
half. 

The existence of the Tripartite Pact and the continual harping of Japan’s 
leaders upon slogans of the Nazi type, the Secretary said, served to strengthen 
this belief ; what was needed was the manifestation by Japan of a clear purpose 
to pursue peaceful courses. He said that our people desired to avoid a repeti- 
tion in East Asia of what Hitler was doing in Europe ; that our people opposed 
the idea of a “new order” under military control. 

[ 1922 ] In this conversation the Japanese representatives reiterated that 
their Government was really desirous of peace and that Japan had “never pledged 
itself to a policy of expansion.” Secretary Hull remarked that the Chinese 
’‘might have an answer to that point” 

With which I, parenthetically, agreed. 

Then: 

During a conversation on November 22nd the Secretary of State informed the 
Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu that he had called in representatives of 
certain other governments concerned in the Far East and that there had been a 
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discussion of the question whether there could be some relaxation of freezing; 
there was a general feeling that the matter could be settled if the Japanese could 
give some evidence of peaceful Intentions. The Secretary said that if the United 
States and other countries should see Japan pursuing a peaceful course there 
would be no question about Japan’s obtaining all of the materials she desired. 

Were you advised as Ambassador to Japan of these conversations 
relating to this proposed modus vivendi ? 

Mr. Grew. I couldn’t answer that question, Mr. Congressman, 
without looking up the record. As I said before, I was advised 
[Iff£S] of some of the conversations. In certain cases the records 
were teleOTaphed out to me. I do not know that I was advised of 
the records of all the conversations. 

Mr. Keefe. What records would you have to go to ? 

Mr. Grew. Those are on file in the Department of State available 
to counsel. ' 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course, then these documents that we have in 
evidence here. War and Peace, Foreign Relations, and your book, 
don’t contain all the messages ? 

Mr. Grew. That I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Keefe. Can you turn and find any evidence in your book of 
any messages in reference to this modus vivendi proposition ? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect that there is anything tliere. I don’t 
think there is. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, do you have any present recollection now, Mr. 
Grew, that you were informed and knew about the negotiations? 

Mr. Grew. I have no present recollection of that particular point. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you advised that before any settlement of the 
relationships between the United States and Japan could b6 accom- 
plished that it was necessary to call in consultation other powers that 
were interested — Great Britain, the Dutch, and the Chinese? 

Mr. Grew. Was I advised, you say, that it would be 
necessa^ to call them in? 

Mr. li^EFE. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I certainly was not advised to that effect. I 
may have been advised after the meeting took place. I can’t answer 
that question because, as I say, there were a great many such messages 
sent out to me, and I would have to check up the record to see whether 
that particular point was telegraphed to me or not. 

Mr. Keefe. I believe you stated that you had no knowledge of the 
so-called A-B-C-D agreement. 

Mr. Grew. I “had no knowledgment of any such agreement. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you been advised recently that there was such 
an agreement ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know anything about such an agreement? 

Mr. Grew. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I call your attention to the fact that General Marshall 
testified with respect to that agreement when he was a witness before 
the Army board of inquiry, and I read this just to attempt to refresh 
your recollection, if it will. 

The question was : 

Who constituted the military authorities representing the United States In 
entering Into this agreement? 
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And the agreement referred to is the one already read 
into the record by the &nator from Michigan, Mr. Ferguson. 

The answer is : 

The agreement was reached in the so-called Amerlcan-Brltlsh-Dutch staff con- 
versations held at Singapore in April of 1941. United States Army officers par- 
ticipated on my instructions and with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

The participants were: Captain Purnell, U. S. Navy, Chief of Staff of the 
U. S. Asiatic Fleet ; Colonel A. C. McBride, U. S. Array, Assistant Chief of Staff 
of the Military Forces in the Philippines; Captain A. M. R. Allen, U. 8. Navy, 
the U. S. Naval Observer in Singapore; Lieutenant Colonel H. O. Brink, U. S. 
Army, U. S. Military Observer at Singapore. 

Does General Marshall’s testimony bring back any recollection to 
you of the fact that there was such an agreement entered into? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; it does not, and I do not think that any report 
of that meeting which you just referred to came to me in Tokyo, sc 
far as I can now recollect. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, I want to ask a couple of other quea 
tions in relation to your book and your diary. 

Oh, before I get to that: 

\ 1926 '\ "Wnere is Mr. Dooman at the present time, who was 
formerW the counselor of the Emba^ at Tokyo ? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Dooman lives in Washington but he is away for a 
few days. I think he will be back shortly but I don’t know when. 

Mr. ^EFE. What is his full name? 

Mr. Grew. Eu^ne F.' Dooman, D-o-o-m-a-n. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he return with you at the time you were exchanged 
and came back, which I believe was in July or August of 1942? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, we came back together. 

Mr. Krefe. Is he presently occupying any position in the State 
Department? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. He recently retired from the foreign service 
and the State Department. He has now no official position. 

Mr. Keefe. He is in the same position that you are? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he work with you when you became Under Secre- 
tary of State? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Dooman, as I recollect it — when he came back, I 
think he was assimed to work in the Department of State, shortly 
after we came ba^. I would have to check up on that. But I had 
nothing to do with that because I was out in the field 

speakii^ for the first year or year and a half. 

Mr. Keefe. Well now, reierence was made this morning to this 
report which you made setting forth the conversations had between 
Mr. Dooman and Mr. Ohashi on February 14, 1941. In transmitting 
that report you used this language: 

The presentation by Mr. Dooman of his impressions of the position of the 
United States as gathered during his recent furlough appeared to cause Mr. 
Ohashi astonishment Mr. Ohashi Is, for a Japanese, extraordinarily direct 
and sparing of words. Upon listening attentively to what Mr. Dooman described 
as the philosophy of the American iMSition Mr. Ohashi remained perfectly quiet 
for an appreciable space of time and then burst forth with the question, ‘‘Do 
you mean to say that if Japan were to attack Singapore there would be a war 
with the United States.” Mr. Dooman replied, “The logic of the situation would 
Inevitably raise that question.” Mr. Ohashi then left that subject and ad- 
verted to the character of reports sent to London by the British Ambassador. 
Circumstantial evidence that Mr. Ohashi was acected by the interview was 
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given by Sir John Latham, the Australian Minister, who called on Mr. Ohashl 
a few minutes after Mr. Dooman left. Sir John without being aware that Mr. 
11928 ] Dooman had just called on Mr. Ohashl, told me that he found Mr. 
Ohashl greatly agitated and distrait. 

I propose to say to Mr. Matsuoka, with whom I have an appointment this 
morning, that the statements made by Mr. Dooman to Mr. Ohashl were made 
with my prior knowledge and have my full approval. 

Now, this incident has been known quite widely in diplomatic 
circles as the Dooman Incident, has it not? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I hadn’t heard that term applied to it, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. It caused some astonishment in diplomatic circles in 
Tokyo, did it not, when it came out ? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t think it ever came out in public in Tokyo, so far 
as I recollect. Those thin^ veiw seldom did come out. Is there any 
indication there that it did? I don’t think so. Sir John Latham, the 
Australian Minister, appears to have known of it. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you agreed at that time, when you sent this 
message, that it was the considered policy of the United States that if 
the Japs attacked Singapore we would go to war? 

Mr. Grew. It is not a categorical statement to that effect. 

Mr. Keefe. I know it is not, but what did you mean? 

• Mr. Grew. I think that was pretty good doctrine to spread 
to the Japanese at that time. I always held, during that 
period, that only a display of force and the establishing of the con- 
viction among the Japanese that we intended to use it, if necessary, 
would have any effect out there. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Grew, if you will pardon me, I am not attempting 
to place any false interpretation upon the language. I could let it 
stand for itself. The words speak for themselves as to just what was 
said. I am not in disagreement with you. I hope you do not get that 
impression. The statement says the logic of the situation would in- 
evitably raise the question as to whether or not we would go to war. 

Now, do I understand you to say that the purpose of Mr. Dooman 
making this statement to Mr. Ohashi, of which you had prior knowl- 
edge and approval, was part of the program to attempt to deter the 
Japs from the course they had set out on ? 

Mr. Grew. 'Congressman, no one is omniscient at any one time, of 
course, but we in Tokyo had during those years watched the impres- 
sion created among the Japanese people as to the attitude of the United 
States and the American people. 

Whenever a speech by some prominent isolationist was made in 
America that speech was generally emblazoned in headlines in the 
Japanese press and very few other speeches were ever allowed to be 
published. . 

Whenever ther was a strike in the United States, that [19301 
stiike was emphasized in the Japanese press in order to convey to the 
Japanese people that the American people were isolationists and paci- 
fiste and secondly that we were completely disunited and would never 
be able to fight a total war. 

Therefore I felt that on Mr. Dooman’s coming back from Washing- 
ton it was pretty sound doctrine for him speak as he did speak. There 
was no precise threat there. There was no categorical statement that 
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we would or would not do this. It was simply the general tone and 
substance of his talk which I a^roved. 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you, Mr. Grew, for that statement. 

The fact is that Mr. Dooman was back here in the United States 
during the campaign of 1940, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Grew, I believe so. 

Mr. Keefe. That is when he was here ; it says so in the statement. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, were the speeches being printed in Japan that 
were being made during this campaign, do you know ? 

Mr. Grew. I can’t recollect any particular speech at any time in 
particular, but in general fliat was the type of thing which was being 
published in the Japanese press because, apparentlj^ the militarists 
wanted to give the Japanese people the idea that we were timid, that 
we could easily be intimidated, and that if they showed 

enough force and power we would step back. 

Mr. Keefe. As I recall that campaign, there were a great many 
speeches made by people who never have been termed “isolationists,” 
who were leading the people of America to believe that we weren’t 
going to war. 

I recall Mr. Willkie making those speeches and I recall the President 
making a speech in which he indicated that we weren’t going to war. 

Were those speeches published in Japan ? 

Mr. Grew. I can’t answer that question, Mr. Congressman. I can’t 
recollect what speeches were and what speeches wei'e not published. 

Mr. Keefe. I wonder, Mr. Ambassador, wh^her or not the purpose 
of Mr. Dooman having the conversation with Mr. Ohashi was not to 
try to give him the impression that a lot of this stuff that they had 
heard during this campaign did not represent the real and true spirit 
of the people of America ? 

Mr. Grew. I think one of the purposes of Mr. Dooman’s talk was to 
create the impression that the American people were not completely 
isolationist anc^acifist as many of the Japanese had been led to believe. 

Mr. Keefe. Well now, when you came back finally from Japan you 
brought with you a diary consisting, as I understand [ 1932 '] 
it, of some 13 volumes; is that right? 

Mr. Grew. I believe that is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. l^EFE. And that is the diary which has been the subject of some 
discussion between you and the committee and Senator Brewster ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Grew, after you came back with this diary of 
13 volumes, will you state whether or not you submitted it to Collier’s 
weekly for publication ; for publication by Collier’s weekly first ? 

Mr. Grew. I did not submit the entire diary to Collier’s weekly. 
I did submit parts of it having in mind the possibility of a series of 
articles but I later found that I could not write that series of articles 
and the whole thing was dropped. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact — and you can answer this or 
not, as you wish, Mr. Grew — isn’t it a fact that you did submit your 
diary to Collier’s weekly for the purpose of having it edited into a 
series of articles and that when it was submitted it was found that 
there had been passages cut out of the diary and Collier’s weekly was 
not interested in publishing the diary with those deleted portions taken 
out? 
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Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect that. The whole diary was not 
submitted. 

[1932i\ Mr. Keefe. What part was submitted ? 

Mr. Grew. I can’t recollect. Certain parts were submitted to one 
representative of Collier’s weekly to look over and see whether a 
series of articles would be worth while. 

Mr. Keefe. Who'Was that man ? 

Mr. Grew. I can’t recollect his name now. He is now dead. I think 
he died last year. But I can’t remember his name. 

Mr. Keefe. Was he not the Washinrfon representative of Collier’s 
weekly, the' man to whom you submitted the diary? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t think so. 

The Chairman. I was trying to think of his name. I think I knew 
him. 

Mr. Grew. I remember that he came down to meet me when we got 
off the Japanese ship to see if he could sign me up for a series of articles. 
I wasn’t willing to sign up at that time but as he had taken that trouble 
I realized that if I was going to write anything for the magazines that 
Collier’s weekly had a reasonable priority. We looked over the ground 
and I finally decided that I did not want to write those articles at that 
time and the whole thing was dropped. 

Mr. Keefe. "Where were those conversations held, here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Grew. Well — ^the talks about the diary? 

[193 Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I think so. 

Mr. Keefe. "What volumes of your diary did you submit to him? 

Mr. Grew. I couldn’t possibly tell you, Mr. Congressman. I 
wouldn’t remember. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you wish to say that Collier’s weekly categorically 
did or did not refuse to publish an article because of the deletions 
which appeared in your diary? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect any such decision now. ' 

Mr. Keefe. Well,' would you say that that decision was not reached 
or that you just do not remember? 

Mr. Grew. I haven’t thought of that incident. It is at least 3 years 
ago now. As far as I can recollect the matter, Collier’s never aban- 
doned the idea completely. I think I just didn’t go ahead with it. I 
don’t recollect that Collier’s definitely declined to publish. No, I don’t 
recollect that. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you answer this question, please : 

Was it your intention to personally write the diary or did Collier’s 
suggest that you go over it with an editorial writer that would shape 
up the material? 

Mr. Grew. I think the idea was that certain parts could be taken 
out and possibly an editorial writer might go over [1936'\ them 
and write up something for me. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you discuss the matter with any editorial writer of 
Collier’s weekly ? 

Mr. Grew. Only in a very general way. We never got down to 
details. 

Mr. Keefe. "What editorial writer of Collier’s did you discuss the 
matter witlr? 
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Mr. Grew. That was that gentleman whose name escapes me. I 
can’t recollect it. I believe he died last year. I can’t remember his 
name. 

Mr. Keefe. What specific reason do you now ascribe for failing to 
go on and having Collier’s publish the diary ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I can’t remember exactly tbe reasons. In the first 
place, I was exceedingly busy. I was making speeches all over the 
country. And I dare say that at that time I possibly was thinking of a 
book, in which case it would have been better not to do a series of ar- 
ticles. I think that was the idea, that I was proposing to bring out 
this book and therefore that I did hot wish to go ahead with the 
articles. 

Mr. Keefe. How many volumes of your diary did you turn over to 
Collier’s to inspect? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t remember whether I turned over the actual vol- 
umes or not. I had copies of various parts of the [ 1936 '\ diary 
which I think I showed them. Whether I showed them the volumes 
or not I don’t know. 

[ 1937 '\ Mr. Keefe. You just do not recall ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, after you decided, or it was decided, what- 
ever the fact may be, that you were not going to have Collier’s publish 
this series of articles, to whom did you next submit your material for 
publication ? 

Mr. Grew. To whom did I next submit my material for publication ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. I then decided to go ahead with the book and I decided to 
put it in the hands of Messrs. Simon and Schuster of New York and Mr. 
Quincy Howe, one of their foremost editors whom I knew personally, 
went over the diary with me and helped me pick 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you submitted your complete diary to Mr. Quincy 
Howe, did you not? 

Ml*. Grew. At one time he had it, yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. And he went through it for the purpose of editing 
this book, did he not? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And he prepared the material that went into this book, 
Ten Years in Japan? 

Mr. -Grew. No, he did not prepare it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he put it together? 

[ 1938 ^ Mr. Grew. Well, he made suggestions as to passages that 
might be used and it was up to me to decide whether they should be 
used or not. In the last analysis I had this considerable amount of 
material and I decided what I wanted published and what was pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Keefe. W’eU, you supervised it, Mr. Grew, I think. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. He actually drew up a manuscript, did he not? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That is, under your supervision ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And before publication could be had of that manuscript 
it had to be taken down to the State Department and cleared there, 
did it not? 
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Mr. Grew. As I said the other day, Mr. Congressman, in wartime 
everything which is published by an officer of the Government is sup- 
posed to be considered ^ a publication committee which then existed 
in the Department of State. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, I understand that, of course. It is a simple 
question. It was submitted, regardless of reason, to the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

Mr. Keefe. And the reason was that we were at war and [iP55] 
they had a right to see what was being published. 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, when this original manuscript was prepared 
W Mr. Howe as the editor in charge of this, working for you and for 
l^mon & Schuster, it was submitted to the State Department and there 
were suggestions for deletions from this manuscript, were there not? 

Mr. Grew. There were. 

Mr. Keefe. And a new manuscript was prepared with the deletions? 

Mr. Grew. I do not remember whether a new manuscript was pre- 
pared or whether the original manuscript wa^ simply clipped. I dare 
say that the original manuscript was clipped of the passages which 
I determined to cut out and that manuscript was sent back to the 
publishers. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you remember what the deletions were about? 

Mr. Grew. Well, as I said the other day, they were about a variety 
of things. Some of the deletions were taken out at my own initiative 
because I had prepared more material than could be comprised in the 
kind of book that my publishers wished to bring out. Therefore, that 
material had to be materially cut down. 

In fact, when the original manuscripts were prepared there were a 
good many passages in there marked “cut”, to be con- 

sidered as to whether there was room for them or not and, if so, 
whether they would fit in with the type of book I was going to publish. 
A good many of those passages I cut out myself. 

It was suggested by the committee, and I remember no demand on 
their part at all, but suggested that certain passages might well be 
omitted because they might embarrass or possibly even injure or en- 
danger individuals during wartime, tliat they might be misinterpreted 
by foreign governments, passages of all kinds of natures which were 
cut out for one reason or another, but mostly of that kind. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you remember, Mr. Grew, that after the second 
revision of this manuscript had been prepared that the story of the 
death march on Bataan was published in this country? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I do not recollect the precise chronolc^y of that. 
I remember very well that the story on the death march in Bataan was 
published in this country. 

Mr. Keefe. And didn’t the publication of that story precipitate the 
necessity for further revision of your manuscript and wasn’t it revised 
after that story was published? 

Mr. Grew. Not to my recollection whatsoever. I do not think that 
that had anything whatsoever to do with it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, do you want to state categorically that 
it did not have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Grf.w. No. 
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Mr. Keefe. Or that you just do not remember ? 

Mr. Grew. I frankly do not remember. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Mr. Grew. I do not believe it had anything to do with it. 

The Chairman. Did you finish your answer? 

Mr. Keefe. I thought he said he had finished. Had you finished ? 

Mr. Grew. I finish^, sir, yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, in order to prepare this book under those 
circumstances it was necessary at least for Mr. Quincy Howe to have 
the benefit of reading your entire diary, was it not ? 

Mr. Grew. He Jiad the benefit of reading the diary; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And he is a reputable man, is he not ? 

Mr. Grew. He is a completely reputable man. 

Mr. Keefe. And you would believe him, would you not ? 

Mr. Grew. I certainly would, otherwise I certainly would not have 
intrusted the diary to him. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, do you know how many other people in the office 
'of Simon & Schuster had access to your diaiy besides Mr. Quincy 
Howe? 

Mr. Grew. I doubt very much if anybody did. 

Mr. Keefe. Well,he was up in New York, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Howe was m New York ; yes. 

. Mr. Keefe. And the diary was with him? 

Mr. Grew. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were here in Washington and out on the road 
making speeches ? 

Mr. Grew. That is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you cannot say how many people could have had 
access to this diary then, can you ? 

Mr. Grew. Well, I cannot tell you categorically but I know that 
Mr. Quincy Howe is a man of such reputabiJity that he would not have 
for a moment left the diary in a position where other people could 
have access to it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, would you have any objections to Mr. Howe testi- 
fying here as a witness as to the material that was cut out of this 
manuscript? 

Mr. Grew. Well, that comes right down, I think, to the question 
originally brought up as to whether I am not within my rights in 
claiming that the diai^^ itself was of a personal and private nature; 
that I have produced in my book the pertinent material which I think 
would be helpful to this committee; that I have looked through the 
diary for the months preceding Pearl Harbor and have found nothing 
further that I [J94^] think would be pertinent to this com- 
mittee. 

The question arises on that basis if I am not justified in regarding 
the rest of the diary as a personal and private document. I feel very 
strongly on that point myself. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair might suggest that regardless- of 
Mr. Grew’s attitude or his willingness or unwillingness for Mr. Quincy 
Howe to testify about this personal diary, it may be a matter, after 
all, for the committee to determine whether it would call Mr. Howe 
to testify about that. 

Mr. Grew. Undoubtedly it would be, Mr. Chairman, yes. 
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Mr. Morphy. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he feels that Mr. Quincy Howe would shed any light 
on the Pearl Harbor investigation and whether we should call him 
as a witness) 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Chairman, I object to those kinds of inter- 
jections. I am actii^ in good faith. 

The Chairman. T^e Chair hopes that the committee will not get 
into a discussion over Mr. Quincy Howe at this stage of the proceed- 
ing, so go ahead, Congressman, with your inquiry. 

Mr. ]^EFB. I am not asking foolisn questions. I am trying to ascer- 
tain some facts and pertinent facts, pertinent to this inquiry. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. ^EFE. Who is Mr. Stanley Hombeck? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Stanley Hornbeck from 1928 to 1987 was Chief of 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State and in 
1937 he was appointed political adviser in the Department of State. 
He was later, some time in the past year, made Ambassador to the 
Netherlands and so far as I know he is now at The Hague. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to ask the counsel at this time, is it expected 
to call Mr. Hornbeck as a witness here ) 

Mr. MiTCHEiiU He is not so far on our list of witnesses and nobody 
has asked to have him placed on it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, 1 am making that request very definitely now, 
that I would like to have Mr. Hornbeck as a witness. He was in 
charge of the Far Eastern Dranch in the Department of State all 
through these critical times, as I understand it. 

Mr. Grew. Well, he was Chief of the Far Eastern Division, which 
handles far eastern affairs, only up to 1987 and after that he was 
political adviser, although he was still closely in touch with far 
eastern affairs.' 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. It may be of some help to the Congressman. Wo have 
been trying to find out what Mr. Hornbeck’s schedme [75^] is. 
He is m Holland at the present time. We were hoping if he was 
planning to come to this country during the time the committee would 
De in session that we could consider his availability then. 

Senator Brewster. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think it should be said 
in that connection that the committee have been assured that anyone 
anywhere in the world who could help in this situation would be 
available, so that I do not think it is material as to whether he is in 
Holland or not 

The Chairman. I have no doubt that if Mr. Hornbeck’s testimony 
is desired here that he will be available even if he has to be brought 
back from Holland. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I conceive, Mr. Chairman, if you will pardon me, 
that Mr. Hornbeck is a very important witn^ in connection with the 
very things that we are going over and I think Mr. Grew will agree 
with that, that he ought to have pleffty of information. 

Mr. Grew. I agree completely. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as a matter of fact did you discuss Mr. Hombeck 
at all in your diary) 
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Senator Lucas. Probably some Senators, too. 

Mr. Ke^. That may be an unfair question. I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. Grew. All right. As a matter of fact, I have no recollection 
on tha^oint, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I will try to refresh your recollection at the proper 
time, which is not now. It will be at the proper time, on many of 
these things, I assure you. 

Now, here is one last question that I want to interrogate you on. 

I have in my mmd some place out of this mass of material that is 
hurled at you — ^it is hard to put your hands on it immediately— ^at 
at a time prior to the outbre^ of war in Europe in 1939 there was a 
memorandum submitted to the State Department with reference to 
a proposal made at that time by Japan for a meeting of the great 
powers, quite a long memorandum. I wonder whether you nave 
mowledge of that proposal of the Japanese. 

Mr. Grew. Can you tell me, Mr. Congr^sman, whether that pro- 
posal was made by Baron Hiramuna as Prime Minister? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it is a proposal that I am advised does not appear 
in any of these documents but that is presently in the archives of 
the State Department. It was a proposal which embodied a proposal 
by the Japs tor a conference of the great powers to be held in an effort 
to try to avert the outbreak of war in Euroj^. Do you recall that? 

Mr. Giffiw. I am inclined to befieye that that may have 
been a proposal which was made by Efaron Hiramunaj then Prime 
Minister of Japan, to Mr. Dooman when I was at home in the United 
States on leave of absence in 1939 and he was charg4 d’affaires. That 
is my impression. I think he could answer that question better than 
I could. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might 

The Chairman. When was it ? 

Mr. Keefe. In 1939. 

Senator Ferguson. Might I Suggest that I brought that question 
up yesterday and asked you about it? I had the date of May or some 
time in 1939 and you werq going to look that up. I think it is the 
same thing that the Congressman is talking about. That is the same 
point, is it ? 

Well, what he is asking refreshes my memoiw that it is the same 
point. You have in the book here a memorandum but not covering 
the particular point covered in the memorandum that I had in min^ 
It was a specific proposal some time in the spring of 1939 or summer, 
it was around in May. 

Mr. Grew. Is there any indication in the record that that proposal 
was made to me? Because I am inclined to think it was a proposal 
which was made to Mr. 


Senator Ferguson. It may not have been made to you but coming 
through the Embassy you would have notice of it if [ 1948 } 
Dooman knew about it. * 


Mr. Grew. I think that took place when I was absent. I am not 
sure of it. 

Senator Ferguson. I am sure you were m To^o in May because 
the book indicates on page 1 of volume II, it indicates that you were 
in Tokyo in May 1939. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, it y?as in 1939. 

Mr. Grew. Well, I will look into that also, Senator. It is possible 
it is being looked into now, but if it is a fact that this was a proposal 
made to Mr. Dooman while charg4 d’affaires 1 might prefer to nave 
him elaborate the point than to try to do it myself, if it is agreeable 
to the committee. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Counselor, on that point, is it proposed to 
have Mr. Dooman called as a witness? 

Mr. Geselx.. He is not on the list of witnesses. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I would like to have him put on the list because 
he is a very important witness. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair would like to remind the Senators 
that when the committee was discussing the addition of other wit- 
nesses to those that were listed it was generally understood that any 
member of the committee could Suggest to counsel and to the com- 
mittee any additional witnesses on any subject and that in some way 
the committee would consider what the witness would 

testify to in order to determine whether his t^timony was material. 

Now, that might be regarded as a technical point, but it was dis- 
cussed in the committee in executive session. I think we might keep 
that in mind. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I have that in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. But may I say this : I would not for one moment ask to 
have someone called here who I did not feel from the search and ex- 
amination of the records that I have made up to date could not throw 
relevant and pertinent light upon this inquiry. 

We have already talked about Mr. Dooman and the message is in 
the record here, one of the messages. 

Now, referring to the Senator from Michigan, he is referring to a 
very important communication that was sent to the State D^art- 
ment, I believe, during the time that you were on furlough, Mr. Grew, 
and while Mr. Dooman was in charge of the Embassy m Japan. 

Mr. Grew. That is probably so. 

The Chairman. The Chair is not suggesting an3dhing to the con- 
trary of that; 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

[IBBOI Senator Brewster. Perhaps this is the appropriate time 
to point out that there are many questions of procedure^ the calling of 
witnesses, the order of Witnesses, which mu.st be determined from timt> 
to time. 

I fully agi’ee with the chairman that those questions should be the 
subject of committee consideration and I think it would be well if it 
were in a somewhat less public forum than this, but as I must remind 
the chairman, we have not been called together for the consideration of 
any questions of this character for some time and the result has been 
that the only way we can make suggestions is when the committee is 
in Mblic convention assembled. 

The Chairman. The Chair did not mean to suggest any objection 
in making these suggestions in public as to witnesses, but we nave a 
long list of witne.sae8 who were arranged for by counsel throuiih oon- 
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sultation with the committee and flie Chair simply had in mind until 
we have made a little more progress in exhausting the list which has 
already been prepared and submitted to the committee, that we have 
ample time to consider^ what other witnesses would be called later; 
but, of course, the Chair has no objection whatever to putting Mr. 
Dooman’s name on the list and having him called at some appropriate 
time when he is here. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the state- [1951^ 
ment. There are two things right now which it seems to me invite 
consideration. One is the suggestion which has been made to change 
the order of witnesses insofar as Mr. Hamilton is concerned; and, 
second, in view of the announcement regarding General Marshall I 
think that there should be immediate consideration of whether or not, 
if he is to testify 

The Chairman. That is a 

Senator Brewster. May I finish ? 

The Chairman. Yes. I wanted to say something. General Mar- 
shall is under consideration at the present time. 

Senator Brewster. Fine. 

The Chairman. We have got to consult with him as to when he 
proposes to leave Washington. 

Senator Brewster. I suggest this because I think that is obviously 
an important matter. If General Marshall is to leave shortly, I think 
we ought to suspend everything on the order of the hearing. 

The Chairman. That is being considered and General Marshall 
is being consulted about it. All right, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions to ask 
at this time of Mr. Grew, but I would like to suggest this to counsel : 
I would like to have him produce and obtain, if possible, the message 
or memoranda prepared by Mr. Hornbeck on December 1, 1941. I 
tmderstand that it [192o] is addressed to the Army and Navy 
and has reference to the condition of the Army and Navy at that time. 
Will you kindly see if that message can be obtained? ' 

Mr. Mitchell. We-have made a note of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make one request? 

The Chairman. Wait until we get this one disposed -of. Counsel 
has made a note of it and that document will be sought. Congressman 
Murphy? 

Mr. M URPHY. I would like to make a request of the Navy to pre- 
pare. a statement as to when we established the piort and base of Pearl 
Harbor and whether or not we continued Pearl Harbor as our most 
important base in the Pacific after December 7, 1941, until the present 
time for our fleet.* 

The Chairman. Mr. Gesell will take note of that. 

Mr. Geselu Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, is Captain Kramer on the witness 
list? 

The Chairman. At two different times. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn I would like to in- 
troduce into the record a series of five documents which were distrib- 
uted to the committee 2 weeks ago, betwwn the dates of April and 
liecember 1941, reporting conversations in South America held by 
Japanese representatives with representatives of the Governments of 

> S?e Hearings, Part 5, p. 2080 et aeq. ; aee also Exhlblta Nos. 05, 06 and 07. 

> See Hearings, Part 6, pp. 2660-2666. 
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Peru, [loss'] Brazil, Dominican Republic, Chile, and so forth, 
concerning the attitude on those Governments in the event Japan 
were to declare war against the United States and I think this series, 
which is all related, might be designated 

The Chairman. The committee and spectators will please be in 
order. We have not yet recessed. 

Mr. Gesell. I think this exhibit might be designated 31 for the 
record. 

The Chairman. Those articles or exhibits will be filed under docu- 
mentation No. 31. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 31”.) 

l^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The, Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, has there been a change in the 
calling of witnesses for the near future ? 

The Chairman. The Chair is not aware of any change. 

Mr. (Resell. Mr. Chairman, I think there has been one change in- 
dicated by our memorandums to the members of the committee indi- 
cating that we had felt under the circumstances it more appropriate 
to call General Miles, Admiral Wilkinson, Admiral Turner, and 
General Gerow prior to calling certain witnesses scheduled prior to 
those officers, who were in subordinate positions, our thought being 
to call [196^] the heads of the various units. War Plans and 
Intelligence, a^d then following them with the witnesses that have 
been scheduled before. 

We had also Hoped that in view of the very detailed State Depart- 
ment inquiry whiA we have had over the last few days that we could 
dispense with calling Mr. Hamilton at this time. Mr. Hamilton was 
originally scheduled when it was thought that Mr. Hull would not 
be able to give as much time as he has to the committee and before 
Mr. Grew and Mr. Welles were added to the list of witnesses and we 
feel that those responsible officials have been in the best position to 
cover the matters of interest to the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire then what the 
new order will be so that we might prepare? 

Mr. Geseix. As indicated in the memo handed to the committee 
at the end of last week. General Miles and Admiral Wilkinson will 
be the next two witnesses, followed by Admiral Turner and General 
Gerow. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that if there is to 
be a change in the order, recognizing the consecutive character of 
the presentation of the State Department and the diplomatic corps, 
that it should be considered by the committee.' I think it is a matter 
of considerable importance, the appropriate order in which witnesses 
are to be called. 

[196S] The Chairman. The Chair will remind members of the 
committee that when the list of witnesses was originally submitted 
by counsel it was stated that it did not represent the order in which 
they would appear and, also, counsel stated that they would attempt 
to give the committee and the press and the public 2 or 3 days’ notice 
of witnesses that would appear on any given day. That course has 
up to now, I think, been followed and the notice that we got at the 
end of last week with respect to General Miles, Admiral Wilkinson, 

79T1#— 4«— Kt. 2 ^28 
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and the others, as I ijnderstood it, was in compliance with that 
understanding. 

Mr. Gesell. We have had this problem. I am sure the members 
of the committee recomize this. We have had this problem in sched- 
uling witnesses : We nave had to bring responsible officers in from 
active theaters and we are anxious not to keep them in Washington 
any longer than necessary, so that they can return to their posts. 

Senator Brewster. You are not applying that to General Miles, 
are you ? 

Mr. Gesell. No, I am not applying that to General Miles, although 
I do not believe he is stationed here. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions that counsel wish 
to ask Mr. Grew? 

Senator Ferguson. I have a question that I spoke to him [1966'\ 
about the 

The Chairman. I was speaking to the counsel first. 

Mr. Gesell. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Any other questions desired by members of the 
committee? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. I have one or two I would like to ask. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, it is now after 4 o’clock. The Chair had 
hoped that we might finish with Mr. Grew today, but it is entirely 
up to the committee whether it wants to adjourn now 'or continue. 

Senator Ferguson. I just have one question that I was not able to 
find the citation for this morning and I have it now. 

The Chairman. Well, if we could finish 

Senator Brewster. I have two or three questions. I do not know 
that they will take any extended time. 

The Chairman. What is the wish of the committee about 
proceeding? 

Senator Ferguson. I move to proceed. 

Senator Brewster. What is the position of Mr. Grew as to return- 
ing in the morning? 

Mr. Grew. I am entirely at the disposal of the com- [196T] 
mittee. Senator. , I will be glad to come back. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I suggest this, that in view of the very 
extended examination of Mr. Grew that he might like to think the 
thing over a little himself and I am sure perhaps some of the rest of 
us would and perhaps get our questions in a form that would reduce 
rather than increase the time. I personally prefer to adjourn. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I just suggest one thing? 

The Chairman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to call attention to the memoran- 
dum that was given to us on November 24 as following the State 
Department, the next series. That did not indicate, as I understand 
it, that Mr. Hamilton was not to be called. Could I show that to 
counsel and ask if that is the memorandum? 

Mr. Gesell. That is the membrandum. I think I made clear that 
our point with respect to Mr. Hamilton was one that we were advanc- 
ing to the committee at this time. 

^nator Ferguson. Oh, at this particular moment? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 
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Senator Brewster. Well, then there have been no previous sug- 
gestions to the committee on that. 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

\ 1968 '\ The Chairman. Well, suppose we recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. You be back at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Grew. I will be here with pleasure at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. . 

The Chairman. I hope the committee can conclude with you 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Wednesday, November 28, 1945, an 
adjournment was taken imtil 10 a. m., Thursday, November 29, 1945.) 
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[1959] peabl haebob attack 


THUBSDAY, NOVEHBEB 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: ^nators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Bepresentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhar^ and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[I960] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Before proceeding, the Chair wishes to announce that the committee 
has been officially advised that General Marshall will be able to testify 
before the committee prior to his departure for China. As soon as 
hi^ schedule in this respect is definite he will advise the committee 
in ample time to arrange for his testimony before he leaves the 
country.. 

I might say, in that connection, that General Marshall is just as 
anxious to testify before the committee as the committee is to have 
him testify. 

When we recessed I believe that Senator Ferguson announced that 
he wanted to ask some questions. 

Senator Ferguson. I believe that Senator Brewster was ahead of 
me. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, may I 

Senator Ferguson. I can go ahead if you want me to. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Grew has something to say. 

TESimONT OF JOSEPH CLABE OBEW (Besumed) 

Mr. Grew. Might I clear up two or three points, Mr. Chairman, 
concerning information which was asked of me? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. One cjuestion raised was as to whether I had been 
informed of the consideration in Washington of a modus vivendi with 
the Japanese at the end of November. I could not recollect whether 
I was informed of that in the mass of [1961] correspondence 
and events that occurred at that time, but I now have found a tele- 
gram from the Secretary of State to me in which he tells me the whole 
itory. I can submit that to counsel or read it, as you wish. 
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The Chairman. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. Grew. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Does it relate to the question which I asked Mr. Grew 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Grew. I think you asked the question, Mr. Congressman. 

The Vice Chairman.* It is about the modus vivendi. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that telegram published ? 

Mr. Grew. I do not think it has yet been published. 

Mr. Keefe. It is not included in your diary ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it is not included in any of these publications of 
the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. I haven’t checked it but I do not think it is. 

Mr. Keefe. And where did you get the telegram? 

Mr. Grew. From the files of the Department of State. 

Mr. Keefe. You went to the Department of State after \^ 1962 '\ 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Grew. No ; I did not go myself but several requests have been 
made to see if certain things took place during that period, whether 
I had been informed of this or that. This is one of the points raised 
and I instituted a search to see if I was informed of the modus vivendi 
plan and I have only this morning, just now, just 5 minutes ago, 
received this telegram. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

Mr. Grew (readmg) : 

Washington, November 28, 1^41. 

Ambassador Tokyo, Japan, 796. Strictly confidential for the Ambassador and 
the Counsellor only. 

This is from Mr. Hull. 

Following the Japanese proposals of November 20, the Department gave con- 
sideration to a number of alternate proposals and counter-suggestions or combina- 
tions thereof which suggested themselves to the Department for possible 
pre.sentation to the Japanese Government. At one time the Department considered 
the question of presenting to the Japanese Government simultaneously with the 
proposal which was actually given them on November 26. an alternate plan for 
a temporary modus [i963] vivendi. The draft under consideration at that 
time called for a temporary modus vivendi to he in effect for a period of three 
months during which time conversations would continue toward the working out 
of a comprehensive peaceful settlement covering the entire Pacific area. At the 
end of the period of the term of the modus vivendi both Governments would confer 
at the request of either to determine whether the extension of the modus vivendi 
was Justified by the prospects of reaching a settlement of the sort sought. 

The draft modus vivendi which we were considering contained mutual pledges 
of peaceful Interest, a reciprocal undertaking not to make armed advancement 
in northeastern Asia and the northern Pacific area, southeast Asia and the southern 
Pacific area, an undertaking by Japan to withdraw Its forces from southern 
French Indo-China, to limit those in northern Indo-China to the number there on 
July 26, 1941, which number should not be subject to replacement and Japan 
Should not in any case send additional naval, military or air forces to Indo-China. 
This Government would undertake to modify its freezing orders to the extent 
to permit exports from the United States to .Japan of bunkers and ship supplies, 
food products and pharmaceuticals with certain qualifl- [ 1*9^4 1 cations, raw 
cotton up to $600,000 monthly, a small amount of petroleum within categories now 
permitted general export on a monthly basis for civilian needs, the proportionate 
amount to be exported from this country to be determined after consultation with 
the British and Dutch Governments. The United States would permit imports 
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in general provided that raw silk constitutes at least two thirds in value of such 
imports. The proceeds of such imports would be available for the purchase of 
the designated exports from the United States and for the payment of interest 
and principle of Japanese obligations within the United States. This Government 
would undertake to approach the British, Dutch and Australian Governments on 
the question of their taking similar economic measures. 

At a certain point in our consideration of the draft modus vivendi the repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the British, Dutch, Australian and Chinese Govern- 
ments were consulted. 

4fter careful consideration of all factors in the situation within the United 
States and in the general world situation, including the reaction and replies 
of the Governments mentioned above, it was decided that we should drop the 
draft modus vivendi which we had had \ 1965 ^ under consideration. 
That draft modus vivendi was not handed to the Japanese, and the fact that 
this Government had considered a modus vivendi was not mentioned to them. 

“The Department has informed you in separate telegrams 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me just one minute. Will you read that last 
sentence again ? 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

That draft modus vivendi was not handed to the Japanese, and the fact that 
this Government had considered a modus vivendi was not mentioned to them. 

The Department has Informed you in separate telegrams of the documents 
handed the Japanese Ambassador on November 26 and of the conversation which 
took place on that date. 

Signed “Hull.” 

Mr. Keefe. What is the date of that telegram ! 

Mr. Grew. That telegram is 'dated November 28, 1941, 7 p. m., 
Washii^on. I will turn that over to the committee. 

The CiiAiRMAN. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Grew. I have one more point, sir. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

{ 1966 '\ Mr. Grew. I was also asked whether I had been instructed 
to burd our codes prior to the outbreak of war. 

I have been given a telegram which was sent to me in Tokyo on 
December 6, 1941 but whiA appears to have gone via Peipi^ via 
naval radio. I do not think I ever received this telegram in Tokyo 
before the break. I do not think I received it at all. 

It is a fairly long message, of many pages. Do you wish me to 
read it or shall I merely turn it over to general counsel ? 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair suggests that it be submitted to 
counsel and that it be put in the record, too. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, that was my question that I had 
asked. I wonder whether he could read the part relating to the 
destruction of codes. 

Mr. Grew. I think there are two paragraphs which are very perti- 
nent, which I could read. 

The Vice Chairman. Put the whole telegram in the record. 

The Chairman. "We will have the whole telegram inserted but you 
may read the paragraphs in question. 

Mr. Grew. All right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just read the two paragraphs which relate to 
this. 

Mr. Grew (reading) : 

[1967] Strictly Confidential. 

1. ^e following instructions are applicable to all oflSces in Japan, Japanese 
occupied areas in China, Hong Kong, Indo-Cbina, and Thailand, and are intended 
to enable oflScers, in the event of sudden emergency and In case communications 
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with the Department are delayed or severed, to take appropriate action concerning 
Government property, alien employees, archives, leases, the evacuation of the 
American members of the staff, et cetera. 

Now, the paragraph which applies to our codes would appear to be as 
follows [reading] : 

7. It is of the utmost Importance that all confidential files, seals, codes, ciphers, 
true readings, protectograph dies, et cetera, should be destroyed. Fee stamps 
should be destroyed by burning in the presence of at least two competent wit- 
nesses whose affidavits should be obtained. 

I think that is all in this telegram, so far as I know, that applies to 
codes but, as I say, I do not think that I ever received this message. 

The Chairman. Well, it will be made part of the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

[1967-A] [Telegram sent] 

Department of State, 
Washington, December 5, IHl- 10pm 

Not for distribution. 

American Embassy, Tokyo (Japan) via Peiping by naval radio. 

Info : Amembasy Chungking 

American Consul Hongkong 
Strictly confidential. 

1. The following instructions are applicable to all offices in Japan, Japane.se 
occupied areas in China, Hong Kong, Indo China, and Thailand, and are intended 
to enable officers, in the event of sudden emergency and in case communications 
with the Department are dela.ted or severed, to take appropriate action concerning 
Governme nt property, alien enr* ^nyees, archives, leases, and the evacuation of 
the American members of <• e stalf, et cetera^. 

2. The Department wilthtcvioayQr t telegraph travel orders covering the trans- 

portafion of all officers Am* * >n emdlbyees. of ths Legat ienfr In the 
eveift of a sudden emergAn(!f1' did if travel orders have not been received, 

travel expenses (including e:((k*iisei^ for vravel by air) and per diem and shipment 
of effects, if possible, all in a^ccordance with [I5d7-B] the Travel Regula- 
tions, are hereby authorized in the dhscretion of the Cliief of Mission or principal 
consular officer for all officers and American employees of the Department of 
State and for their wives and minor children. In the absence of regular travel 
orders (involving charges against the appropriation for “Transportation, Foreign 
Service”) expenses incurred under the authority of this paragraph should be 
charged to Authorization No. 11-1942; while separate drafts should be drawn 
and separate accounts rendered. 

3. The services of all alien personnel (except as noted in paragraph 4 below) 

should be terminated effective at the expiration of thirty days’ leave less any 
leave previously taken in the calendar year, leave to commence on the day 
after the effective date of the closing of the The office, or, if their 

services are needed thereafter to commence within two weeks after Closing. 
The effective dates of leave and termination of services of each alien employee 
should be reported. Officers are reminded that no salary xmyments may be 
made in advance. Department will endeavor to arrange for payment after 
officers’ departure. 

4. At those posts where the office and/or residence are owned by this Gov- 
ernment, it is suggested that officers endeavor to arrange for the retention of 
one or more trustworthy alien employees as custodians of the premises. Their 
salaries as custwllans would be at the same rate they were receiving In 
[1867-C] other capacities at the time the office was closed. The Depart- 
ment will try to arrange to pay their salaries and to provide funds for the 
maintenance of the buildings by such means as may become 'possible. If custo- 
dians are retained they should be instructed to confine their activities strictly 
to guardianship of the property of this Government and they should refrain 
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from any activities, however informal, which could possiblay be Interpreted as 
going beyond their custodial functions. 

5. At posts where offices are leased, the Department leaves to the discretion 
of the Chief of Mission or principal consular officer whether to retain the 
premises, leaving the property of this Government therein, or to store the 
property in commercial warehouses and terminate the lease. Depending on the 
time at their disposal and the availability of warehouses, officers should en- 
deavor to make the most economical arrangements that are not incompatible 
with the security of the property concerned. If the premises must be retained, 
efforts should at least be made to reduce the amount of rental. Officers will 
know best whether, when premises are retained, property left therein may be 
entrusted to landlords, or whether custodians should be retained as outlined 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

6. The property mentioned in the above paragraphs includes furniture, equip- 
ment, and nonconfldential archives. Such archives should be sealed, however, 

[/.9^7-D] 7. AU It is of the utmost importance that all confidential files, 

seals, eoHfideni4 « l codes, ciphers, true readings, protectograph dies, et cetera, 
should be destroyed. Fee stamps should be destroyed by burning in the presence 
of at least two competent witnesses whose affidavits should be obtained. 

8. All passports of any character, valid or invalid, extra visa pages, certifi- 
cates of naturalization and certificates of registration and identity, blank or 
filled in, should be thoroughly mutilated and then burnt. With the exception 
of passports the first page of which should be retained for delivery to Depart- 
ment, a complete list should be made of all documents destroyed with identify- 
ing data when possible. In no circumstances should you attempt to bring with 
you any of the above documents or supplies except the first pages of passports. 

9. The Department would have no objection to the storage of the personal 

effects of officers and American employees in povernment-owned buildings or 
in leased buildings that are retained, ef ike ye f oana f ef emd 

e m ployee e ' . If such facilities not available, l^partment will pay 1 cal storage 
charges. _ ^ 

10. If possible, forms 285 and 298 should be sub ^ed after closing the* office. 

The Department should be informed by. telegraph he. effective date of closing. 

[1967-E] 11. All offices concerni^d . v'd to inform the Department 

immediately (rather than at the time oi closim. * by telegraph of any foreign 
Interests represented by them which have not be3n the subject of any specific 
instruction from or report to the Department since January 1, 1941. The dis- 
position of foreign interests in the event of closing of offices will be dealt with 
later in a separate telegraphic instruction. 

12. Each office at the time of closing and in connection with authorizations to 
draw drafts and make payments to individuals against deposits made with 
Department shall immediately inform it of all cases of noncompliance by citing 
instruction numbers and dates, amounts and beneficiaries. 

13. The sending of this instruction is in the nature of a precautionary measure 
and the authority granted in the foregoing paragraphs is intended to enable the 
officers concerned to deal with a sudden emergency. The concerned officers 
shoub' quietly formulate plans to deal with an emergency if and when it arises. 
It is highly desirable that discussion be kept to a minimum and that publicity 
be avoided. 

Tokyo instruct officers in Japanese territory. 

Peiping instruct officers in Japanese-occupied areas in China including 
Manchuria. 

Sent to Tokyo via Peiping. Repeated to Chungking and Hong Kong. Hong 
Kong repeat to Bankgok and Saigon. Saigon instruct Hanoi. 

Hull. 

[1968^ The Chairman. All right. Is that all ? 

Mr. Grew. That is all, sir. 

The Chairman. All right, Senator, go ahead. 

Senator Brewster. You were also, mr. Grew, going to look to see 
whether you had been at any time consulted or informed in advance 
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regarding the retention of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, any time before 
the May 7 date. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Senator. That is now being looked for but it has 
not yet been found, and the belief is expressed that I never was in- 
formed of that movement. 

Senator Brewster. So unless we do receive 

Mr. Grew. So unless you hear to the contrary you may assuiut 
that I was not informed.^ 

Senator Brewster. Now, I venture to ask this question because of 
its possible bearing on the situation and you are speaking perhaps 
with more authority than anybody else regarding this Japanese 
psychology and I venture it because it was a hypothesis advanced by 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times which, of course, vouches for 
its respectability. 

He advanced the theory that the Japanese may have desired to 
have the fleet retained at Hawaii for their own purpose and thought 
that the American mentality of officialdom would be more likely to 
retain it there if the Japanese made some strong representations about 
its removal. 

[196ff] I do not know whether you noted that suggestion but 
1 would be interested in your coniment as as whether or not that was 
a Mssible hypothesis. 

Mr. Grew. I think that is a perfectly possible hypothesis, Senator. 
I do not believe anybody could answer the (juestion with any as- 
surance. I was aware of the sometimes devious workings oi the 
processes of Japanese mentality. They were perfectly capable of 
doing that sort of thing, but you will recollect that I said, so far as 
I could remember, no official representations had ever been made to 
me that the fleet should be withdrawn. 

The only notation that I have come across was my talk with Arita, 
Foreign Minister, on a certain date, but it was labeled “informal and 
off the record.” In other words, we occasionally got together, gener- 
ally at the house of some mutual friends to avoid any publicity which 
was alw^s splashed in the press and those conversations were dis- 
tinctly off the record and informal. 

Senator Brewster. It was at that time that he did indicate that 
they were somewhat irked by the presence of the fleet there? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. That record I think has been read already. 

Senator Brewster. Yes, I recall it. So you would think {1970] 
that was a possible hypothesis as to their state of mind? 

Mr. Grew. I think that was a possible hypothesis. I do not think 
I would want to go further than that. 

{1971] Senator Brewster. Now the. modus vivendi which you 
have testified about this morning, you had indicated previously that 
you thought it was rather doubtful if they would have agreed to any 
modus vivendi along the lines that were being discussed at the time, 
in November. 

You recall, in that connection, the inauiry of Kurusu on that morn- 
ing whether or not they would consider — his exact language is on 
page 766 — 

Mr. Kurusu said that he felt that our response to their proposal could be 
Interpreted as tantamount to meaning the end, and asked whether we were 
not interested in a modus vivendi. 


* See atatement by Mr. Oesell in Hearings, Part 4, p. 1711. 
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You still feel, in spite of that, that he was not serious in that 
su gg estion ? 

Mr. Grew. I am inclined to feel. Senator, that the conclusion of a 
modus vivendi at that time would probably not have prevented the 
attack ; but there again that is a supposition. 

Senator Brewstter. It was at approximately that time that the 
Germans were turned back from Stalingrad, in what was the begin- 
ning of their retreat and ultimate rout, was it not, early in December? 

Mr. Grew. I think it was approximately at that time. 

Senator Brewster. You have indicated in your early report — I am 
not sure whether you have this incorporated, but [J97£'l on 
page 702 of your report you comment on the effect on the Japanese 
of the varying fortunes of war in Europe. The exact quotation is: 

, For example, in Japan the pro-Axls element gained power following last year’s 
German victory In Western Europe; then Japanese doubt of ultimate German 
victory was created by Germany’s failure to invade the British Isles, this factor 
helping to reinforce the moderate element; and finally Germany’s attack on 
the Soviet Union upset the expectation of continued Russo-German peace and 
made the Japanese realize that those who took Japan Into the Tripartite Alliance 
have misled Japan. 

Indicating, as I gather, that Japan was keenly conscious of what 
was going on in other parts of the world and the effect it might have 
on them. 

By the end of the 3 months’ period which is contemplated in the 
modus vivendi, although I think President Koosevelt indicated he 
preferred 6 months, but by the end of the 3 months’ period the Ger- 
mans were in full retreat on the Kussian front, and I would like to 
ask you whether or not, if that had occurred — and here again it is 
hypothetical — ^whether that would have had a material influence on 
the Japanese position? 

[7P7J] Mr. Grew. I doubt very much if that had any direct 
bearing on Japanese procedures at that time. The Japanese wjre 
pulling away more and more from the Germans. While the Germans 
were constantly egging them on and doing everything they could to 
prevent the Washington conversations from suceeding and to prevent 
a settlement between Japan and the United States, the Japanese did 
not like the Germans, a great many of them resented being tied up 
with them in the Axis Pact. 

The Germans, as they had in other capitals, swarmed into Tokyo 
and more or less tried to control things, and the Japanese did' not 
like it, so they were pretty unpopular there. 

I do not believe the events which you speak of had any direct bear- 
ing on the event which occurred. 

Senator Brewster. I, of course, recognize after the die was cast 
that was the end, but I am now speaking of the possible, modus 
vivendi in connection with the events, that on December 1, 1941, the 
Germans had reached the peak of their power, they were at the gates 
of Stalingrad, had been for some time, and 2 weeks later they were 
turned back in a rather decisive retreat that turned into a rout. The 
coincidence of the two affairs had always impressed me, that Japan 
struck at the height of German power and it seemed almost as though 
the Germans had come on to Stalingrad for the purpose of getting 
the Japanese in. 
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[ 197 So my question is not as to what happened but as to what 
might have happened if the modus vivendi had been in effect and 
at the end of 3 months the Japanese surveying the situation; had 
found their German friends in a very different position. I think 
you have hitherto emphasized that the Japanese had never believed 
they could conquer the world alone but that they were dependent on 
the success of the Axis armies in Europe for any final plan. 

Mr. Grew. My belief, Senator, was that at that time the Japanese 
were pretty independent. They were certainly very cocky. They 
had complete self-assurance, and I rather doubt whether any fluctua- 
tions in the war in Europe would materially have altered their 
procedure. 

But that is something that of course cannot be proved. It is only 
supposition. 

Senator Brew.ster. Yes. Now what did you feel, Mr. Grew, as 
to the consequences of any further southern expansion, moving into 
the Kra Peninsula, Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, as to it requir- 
ing that we should, at all odds, take action or whether we coiild have 
tolerated any further movement safely for the sake of gaining time? 

Mr. Grew. The Japanese program. Senator, was constantly ex- 
panding. In the beginning they talked about tne Greater East Asia 
coprosperity sphere, and later that developed into [ 1976 ] the 
coprosperity sphere for Greater East Asia including the South Seas, 
and that included Australia. 

In other words, their visions of grandeur were constantly increasing. 

Senator Brewster. You called it delusions. 

Mr. Grew. It was constantly increasing. 

Senator Brewster. You felt that at some point, the line must be 
drawn, you could not let them go on indefinitely? 

Mr. Grew. Very decidedly so. 

Senator Brewster. That meant some parallel of latitude or some 
other definite ^ot beyond which you could not permit them to pass? 

Mr. Grew. 1 never thought of it in terms of precise geography, 
Senator. It was the general movement which was threatening what 
I considered our vital national interest. It was not a question of 
arriving at any particular point or crossing any particular line, it 
was simply the general movement. 

Senator Brewster. Now one other question, for the purpose of 
the historical record. . 

You spoke yesterday about the encouragement which was given to 
the warlike spirit of Japan by the publication of statements of an 
isolationist or pacifist character in this country, and that those were 
frequently featured in the [ 1976 ] Japanese press during the 
year 1940 for the purpose of stimulating the Japanese attitude that 
they could safely attack us. 

Mr. Grew. It was for the purpose of creating in the J apanese mind 
a totally erroneous conception of the spirit of the American people. 

Senator Brewster. In order to do complete justice I want to read 
the most distinguished publication on that score and I want to ask 
you whether or not it was published in Japan. This was on Septem- 
ber 16, 1940,^ a statement which I took irom volume IX of Public 


* Subsequently corrected to October 30, 1940. 
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Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, President Roosevelt, 
on page 434, and I quote : 

And while I am talking to you mothers and fathers, I give you one more 
assurance. 

I have said this before, but I shall say it again and again and again. 

'Your boys are not going to be sent Into any foreign wars. They are going 
into training to form a force so strong that, by its very existence, it wiil keep 
the threat of war far away from our shores. 

That is the end of the quotation. Do you recall whether or not 
that was published at that time in Japan. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. I would not recall whether that precise state- 
ment was published in Japan at that time. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield ? 

[i^7] Senator Brewstor. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. In view of the fact that the Senator from Maine 
has brought out the quotation, I want to state in the record that there 
were a number of other speeches made by the same distinguished 
gentleman from which any fair-minded person would take a proper 
construction. 

I would like also to say that on yesterday there was reference made 
bj a member of this committee to certain things connected with poli- 
tics, and now we have a reference to another political speech. I 
hope we will keep politics out of this investigation. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I certainly share liie hope of 
the gentleman. 

The Chahiman. In order that politics may be kept out, the Chair 
suggests that the whole speech from which the quotation was read 
be made a part of the record. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time the Senator 
from Illinois 

Senator Brew'ster. That is entirely agreeable. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, you have concluded? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, that is aU. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the Senator 
from Maine brings up this one quotation, the Senator from Illinois, 
at the proper time, will proceed to insert other [iS7<S] speeches 
made by this distin^i^ed President upon that same question, and 
those quotations will not be the same as the Senator from Maine 
quoted. I think the Senator from Maine, if he wanted to do real 
justice to the cause, would use more than that one quotation. 

^nator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I might well have taken a single 
sentence, but I did not, I took the entire quotation. I think those 
concerned will point out the language which the President there used 
regarding the defense. In other speeches he used the words “unless 
we are attacked.” 

In this speech he used the words “that is for our defense,” which 
may be considered as moderating its implication. However, I think- 
the question is quite fair, and I certainly have no objection to any 
other statements of any kind being inserted, which I hope certainly 
are not in conflict or contradiction. I would expect a continuity of 
policy. 

The Chairman. The speech from which the quotation was read 
may be made a part of the record. 
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( The speech referred to follows :) 

[1979] Campaign Address at Boston, Mass. 

“We Abb Going Full Sfbe6 Ahead !” 

October 30, 1940 ' 

(Rebuilding the Navy and naval bases — ^Expending and training the Army — 

Defense contracts — Defense housing — Our Air Power is growing — Planes for 

Britain — Production capacity — Progress of agricultural recovery — Republi- 
can opposition to aid to the farmers.) 

Mr. Mayor, my friends of New England : 

I’ve had a glorious day here in New England. And I do not need to tell yon 
that I have been glad to come back to my old stamping ground in Boston 
There’s one thing about this trip that I regret. I have to return to Washington 
tonight, without getting a chance to go into my two favorite States of Maine 
and Vermont. 

In New York City two nights ago, I showed by the cold print of the Congres- 
sional Record how Republican leaders, with their votes and in their speeches, 
have been playing, and still are playing politics with national defense. 

Even during the past three years, when the dangers to all forms of democracy 
throughout the world have been obvious, the Republican team in the Congress 
has been acting only as a Party team. 

[19S0] Time after time. Republican leadership refused to see that what 
this country needs is an all-American team. 

Those side-line critics are now saying that we are not doing enough for 
our national defense. I say to you that we are going full speed ahead ! 

Our Navy is our outer line of defense. 

Almost the very minute that this Administration came into office seven and 
a half years ago, we began to build the Navy up — to build a bigger Navy. 

In those seven years we have raised the total of 193 ships in commission 
to 337 ships in commission today. 

And, in addition to that, we have 119 more ships' that are actually under 
constniction today. 

In those seven years we raised the personnel of our Navy from 106,000 to 
210.000 today. 

You good people here in Boston know of the enormous increase of productive 
work In your Boston Navy Yard. And that is only one of many Navy yards — 
one of the best. There are now six times as many men employed in our Navy 
yards as there were in 1933. The private ship-building yards are also hum- 
ming with activity — ^building ships for our Navy and for our expanding 
merchant marine. 

The construction of this Navy has been a monumental Job. In spite of 
what some campaign orators may tell you, you cannot buy a battleship from 
a mail-order catalogue. 

We have not only added .ships and men to the Navy, we have 
enormously Increased the effectiveness of Naval bases in those outlying terri- 
tories of ours in the Atlantic and Paclfi<’. 

For our objective is to keep any potential attacker as far from our con- 
tinental shores as we possibly can. 

You here in New England know that well, and can well visualise it. 

And within the past two months your Government has acquired new naval 
and air bases in British territory in the Atlantic Ocean ; extending all the way 
from Newfoundland In the north to that part of South America where the 
Atlantic Ocean begins to get narrow, with Africa not far away. 

I repeat: Our objective is to keep any liotential attacker as far from our 
continental shores as we possibly can. 

That is the record of the growth of our Navy. In 1933 a weak Navy; in 
1940 a strong Navy. Side-line critics may carp in a political campaign. But 
Americans are mighty proud of that record and Americans will put their coun- 
try first and partisanship second. 

Speaking of partisanship, I remind you — ^when the Naval Expansion Bill came 
up in 1988 the vast majority of Republican members of the Congress voted 
against building any more battleships. 

What kind of political shenanigans are these? 
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Can we trust those people with national defense? 

[iP82] Next, take up the Army: Under normal conditions we have no 
need for a vast Army in this country. But you and I know that unprecedented 
dangers require unprecedented action to guard tiie peace of America against 
unprecedented threats. 

Since that day, a little over a year ago, when Poland was invaded, we have 
more than doubled the size of our regular Army. Adding to tlds, the Fed- 
eralized National Guardsmen, our armed land forces now equal more than 436,- 
000 enlisted men. And yet there are armies overseas that run four and five 
and six million men. 

The ofilcers and men of our Army and National Guard are the finest in the 
world. 

They will be, as you know, the nucleus for the training of the young men 
who are being called under the Selective SeiTice Act. 800,000 of them in the 
course of this year out of nearly 17,000,000 registered — in other words, a little 
less than 5 per cent of the total registration. 

General Marshall said to me the other day that the task of training those 
young men is, for the Army, a “profound privilege.” 

Campaign orators seek to tear down the morale of the American people 
when they make false statements about the Army’s equipment. I say to you 
that we are supplying our Army with the best fighting equipment in nil the 
world. 

Yes, the Army and the Defense Commission are getting things [iP83] 
done with speed and efliciency. More than eight billion dollars of contracts for 
defense have been let in the past few months. 

I am afraid that those campaign orators will pretty soon be under the painful 
necessity of coming down to Washington later on and eating their words. 

I cannot help but feel tliat the most inexcusable, most unpatriotic misstatement 
of fact about our Army — a misstatement calculated to worry the mothers of the 
Nation — is the brazen charge that the men called to training will not be properly 
housed. 

The plain fact is that construction on Army housing is far ahead of schedule 
to meet all needs, and that by January fifth, next, there will be complete and 
adequate housing in this Nation for nine hundred and thirty thousand soldiers. 

And so I feel that, very simply and very honestly, 1 can give assurance to the 
mothers and fathers of America that each and every one of their boys in training 
will be well housed and well fed. 

Throughout that year of training, there will be constant promotion of their 
health and their well-being. 

And while I am talking to you mothers and fathers, I give you one more 
assurance. 

I have said this before, but I shall say it again and again and again : 

Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

[iP84] They are going Into training to form a force so strong that, by Its 
very existence, it will keep the threat of war far away from our shores. 

The purpose of our defense is defense. 

The Republican campaign orators who moan and groan (laughter) about our 
Army and Navy afe even more mournful about our strength in the air. But 
only last year, 1&39, the Republicans in the Congress were voting in favor of 
reducing appropriations for the Army Air Corps. 

What kind of political shenanigans are these? 

Can such people be trusted with national defense? 

I stress particularly what every Army and Navy filer tells us — that what counts 
most in sustained air power is the productive capacity of our airplane and engine 
factories. That ought to be almost a first-grade lesson. 

We are determined to attain a production capacity of 50,600 planes a year in 
the United States. And day by day we are working and making very rapid 
progress toward that goal. 

You citizens of Seattle who are listening tonight— you have watched the Boeing 
plant out there grow. It is now producing four times as many planes each month 
as it was producing a year ago. 

You citizens of Southern California can see the great Douglas factories. They 
have doubled their output in less than a year. You citizens of Buffalo and St 
Tx>ul8 can see the Curtiss plants [iP85] in your cities. Their output has 
Jumped to tw^ve times Its level of a year ago. 
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And, of course, we are training our young men, and training them successfully 
In sufficient numbers, to fly these planes as soon as they come off the lines. 

But planes won’t fly without engines. You citizens of Hartford, who hear 
my words: look across the Connecticut River at the whirring wheels and the 
beehive of activity which is tlie Pratt and Whitney plant which I saw today. 
A year ago that plant was producing airplane engines totaling one hundred thou- 
sand horsepower a month. Today that production has been stepped up tenfold, 
stepped up to one million horsepower a month. 

And you citizens of Paterson, New Jersey, you can see the Curtiss-Wrlght plant 
which a year ago produced two hundred seventy thousand horsepower a month 
and this October is producing 859,000 horsepower. 

In ten months this Nation has increased our engine output for planes 240. per 
cent ; and I am proud of It. 

Remember, too, that we are scattering them all over the country. We are 
building brand new plants for airplanes and airplane engines in places besides 
the Pacific Coast and this coast. We are also building them in centers in the 
Middle West. 

Last spring and last winter this great production capacity, program was 
stepped up by orders from overseas. In taking these orders for 

planes from overseas, we are following and were following hard-headed self- 
interest. 

Building on the foundation provided by these orders, the British on the other 
side of the ocean are receiving a steady stream of airplanes. After three months 
of blitzkrieg In the air over there, the strength of the Royal Air Force is 
actually greater now than when the attack began. And they know and we know 
that that increase in strength despite battle losses is due in part to the purchases 
made from American airplane industries. 

Tonight I am privileged to make an announcement, using Boston instead of 
the White House: The British within the past few days have asked for i)er- 
mission to negotiate again with American manufacturers for 12,000 additional 
planes. I have asked tliat the request be given most sympathetic consideration 
by the Priorities Board. I have asked the Priorities Board to give it that con- 
sideration — the Board made up of William S. Knudsen, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., and Leon Henderson. When those additional orders are approved, as I hope 
they will be, they will bring Britain’s present orders for military planes from 
the United States to more than 26,000. They will require still more new plant 
facilities so that the present program of building planes for military purposes 
both for the United States and Great Britain will not be interrupted. 

Also large additional orders are being negotiated for artillery, for machine 
gun.s, for rifles, for tanks with equip- ment and ammunition. The 

plant capacity necessary to produce all this military equipment is and will be 
available to serve the needs of the United States in any emergency. 

The productive capacity of the United StJites which has made it the greatest 
industrial country in the world, is not failing now. It will make us the strongest 
air power in the \yorld. And that is not just at campaign promLse ! 

I have been glad in the past two or three days to welcome back to the shores 
of America that Boston boy, beloved by all of Boston and a lot of other places, 
my Ambassador to the Court of St. James, Joe Kennedy. 

Actually on the scene where planes were fighting and bombs were dropping 
day and night for many months, he has been telling me Just what you and I 
have visualized from afar — that all the smaller independent nations of Europe — 
Sweden, Switzerland. Greece, Ireland and the others — have lived in terror of the 
destruction of their independence by Nazi military might. 

And so, my friends, we are building up our armed defenses to their highest 
peak of efficiency for a very good reason, the reason of the possibility of real 
national danger to us; but these defenses will be inadequate unless we support 
them with a strong national morale, a sound economy, a sense of solidarity and 
economic and social Justice. 

When this Administration first came to office, the foundation of that national 
morale was crumbling. In the panic and misery [J988] of those days no 
democracy could have built up an adequate armed defense. 

What we have done since 1933 has been written in terms of improvement in 
the daily life and work of the common man. 

I have discussed the falsifications which Republican campaign orators have 
been making about the economic condition of the Nation — the condition of labor 
and the condition of business. 
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They are even more ridiculous when they shed those old crocodile tears over 
the plight of the American farmer. 

Now, if there is anyone that a Republican candidate loves more than the 
laboring man in October and up to Electon Day, it is the farmer. 

And the first one that he forgets after Election Day is the farmer. 

Do I hate to remind you of the plight of the fa'rmer — not Just the Western 
farmer, but the New England farmer — during the i^eriod between 1920 and 1933 — 
declining income, accumulating surpluses, rising farm debts — ten-cent corn, 
twenty -cent wheat, five-cent cotton and three-cent hogs? 

But before 1933 the Administration did nothing to stop that slide. But, of 
course, before every Election Day they always uncork the old bottle of soothing 
syiaip and spread it thick. {Laughter,) 

The farmers of America know from the record what the state [1989] of 
American agriculture is today. 

Farm income this year is Just about double what is was in 1932. 

Farm buying power this year is greater than it was even in 1929. 

Tens of thousands of farmers have had their farms saved from foreclosure. 

More than 800,090 low income farmers have been able to obtain credit from 
the Government which they could get nowhere else. And, incidentally, credit 
which they are repaying. 

Over a million farms have been electrified since 1983. 

Over 6,000,000 farmers have received benefit payments of more than three and 
a half million dollars. 

What does it all add up to? It means an agriculture that is strong and 
vigorous. 

And we all know how much this is due to the patient efforts and practical vision 
of Henry Wallace. 

The people of New England, whether they live in the city or out in the country, 
know that if the farmers* income in this Nation had remained what it was in 
1932, they would be buying fewer shoes, fewer watches and ice boxes, less woolen 
goods and cotton goods, than they are buying now. Prosperous farmers mean 
more employment, more prosperity for the workers and businessmen of New 
England and of every industrial area in the whole country. 

[1990] Parity — the proper relationship between agriculture and the rest 

jt our economy — will continue to be our guiding principle. 

We now have great stocks of wheat, com and cotton — in a sense really strategic 
materials in a world that is threatened by war. 

Surpluses not needed for reserves are now being used to feed the hungry and 
the ill-nourished and that is a fact that is difficult for the old Republican orators 
to deny. 

Our school luncheon program will this year reach three million children with 
milk and other foods. And milk does those children more good than political 
soothing syrup. 

While this was being done, what were the Republican leaders doing? Here is 
the record : 

In 1933, Republicans in the Ck>ngress, in both houses, voted against the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 88 to 52. 

In 1936 they voted against the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
75 to 25. 

In 1938, they voted against the second Agricultural Adjustment Act, 84 to 15. 

And even in 1940, this year, they voted against parity payments to farmers by 
143 to 32. 

In the spring of this year, they voted overwhelmingly against the Stamp Plan 
to distribute food to needy people through private grocery stores. 

[1991] The American farmers will not be deceived by pictures of Old Guard 
candidates, patting cows and pitching hay in front of moving picture cameras. 

And even since the Convention in Philadelphia, all the sweet words of the 
Republican leaders in that Convention have not been worth the paper they were 
written on. 

For listen to this : Last summer, only a few weeks after the Republican National 
Platform had been adopted endorsing commodity loans for the farmers, the 
Republican members of the House marched right back into the Halls of Congress 
and voted against commodity loans for the farmers, 106 to 37. 

Among the Republican leaders who voted against that bill and against prac- 
tically every other farm bill was the present Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, that “peerless leader,” that “farmers* friend** — Congressman Joe 
Martin of Massachusetts: 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 24 
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I would not single him out except that he is of national interest now, because 
at the time of his appointment as Republican National Chairman this handsome 
verbal bouquet, this expensive orchid, was pinned upon him : “In public life for 
many years Joe Martin has represented all that is finest in American public life.*' 

Considering the source of that orchid, Martin must be slated for some Cabinet 
post. So let's look for a minute at the voting record of this representative of 
what they call, “all that [ 1992 ^ is finest in American public life.” 

Martin voted against the Public Utility Holding Company Act, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, the National Securities Elxchange Act, and the extension 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps Act. He voted against practically all relief 
and work relief measures, and against the appropriation for rural elictrification. 

Martin voted against the Civil Service Extension Act and against the United 
States Housing Act 

What I particularly want to say on the radio to the farmers of the Nation, 
and to you here in this hall, is that Republican National Chairman Martin voted 
against every single one of the farm measures that were recommended by this 
Administration. Perhaps Brother Martin will be rewarded for this loyal service 
to the principles of his party by being appointed Secretary of Agriculture. 

He is one of that great historic trio which has voted consistently against 
every measure for the relief of agriculture — Martin, Barton and Fish. 

I have to let you in on a secret. It will come as a great surprise to you. And 
it’s this : 

I’m enjoying this campaign. I’m really having a fine time. 

I think you know that the office of President has not been an easy one during 
the past years. 

The tragedies of this distracted world have weighed heavily on all of us. 

But — there is revival for every one of us in the sight of our own 
national community. 

In our own American community we have sought to submerge all the old 
hatreds, all the old fears, of the old world. 

We are Anglo-Saxon and Latin, we are Irish and Teuton and Jewish and 
Scandinavian and Slav — we are American. We belong to many races and colors 
and creeds — we are American. 

And it seems to me that we are most completely, most loudly, most proudly 
American around Election Day. 

Because It is then that we can assert ourselves — voters and candidates alike. 
We can assert the most glorious, the most encouraging fact In all ^ the world 
today — the fact that democracy is alive — and going strong. 

We are telling the world that we are free — and we intend to remain free and 
at peace. 

We are free to live and love and laugh. 

We face the future with confidence and courage. We are American. 

[1993- A] The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, the telegram which you brought in 
this morning, dated December 5, in the typewriting it is Decenmer 3, 
and across tne “3” is marked in pen ‘‘5”. You say you do not have 
any recollection of ever receiving this telegram? 

Mr. Grew. That is the one regarding the destruction of the codes ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. No, sir; I have no recollection of having received it. 

Senator Ferguson. Where did you get this copy ? 

Mr. Grew. This tel^am? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. This was one of the telegrams — ^you remember the ques- 
tion was asked me at the hearing 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I am asking you, did you get it from 
the Secretary of State’s office? 

Mr. Grew. I asked that an exploration be made of the archives to 
see whether such telegram existed, and it was found and brought to me 
this morning. 

Senator B^srguson. Could you tell me, Mr. Grew, notwithstanding 
whether you received the telegram or not, whether any codes were 
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destroyed ? I am not asking you [ 199 ' the kind of codes, but 
were there any of the American codes or code machines destroyed 
prior to the 7th? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. As I think I have already said, some of oui 
codes were destroyed shortly before the break. I do not know, frankly, 
how long before they were destroyed or how many were destroyed. I 
remember simply taking steps to see that at least one code was left 
for last minute communication with Washington in case of necessity. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I notice that affidavits were to be filed, 
according to this message. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were such affidavits prepared and filed? 

Mr. Grew. They presumably were, but I could not answer that 
question because this was really a matter of more or less routine which 
I probably had nothing to do with. It might have been the counsel 
of the Embassy; it might have been the first secretary who would 
have taken charge of this particular matter. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of State’s office would have those 
affidavits? 

Mr. Grew. Tlie affidavits? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. If they were kept, they were undoubtedly [ 1996 ^ 
brought back by us to Washington when we came back on the Grips- 
holm in August 1942. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you bring the papers back? 

Mr. Grew. I brought a good many papers back, but I do not recol- 
lect, Senator, whether those particular papers were among them. It 
would have to be looked up. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then you want to convey to the 
committee that the destruction of the codes was a routine matter? 

Mr. Grew. Well, the actual act of the destruction 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that the actual destruction would 
be routine after your instructions, but you do not wish to convey to 
the committee that the giving of the orders to destroy the codes is a 
routine matter? 

Mr. Grew. Oh, no, that is perfectly true. 

Seiiator Ferguson. Now, if you did not receive this message — and 
your memory is you did not — from what did you get the information 
to destroy tne codes prior to the 7th? When I use the “7th” I am 
using the day of the attack, the time of the attack is what I have 
in mind. 

Mr. Grew. I do not recollect having acted on any document or any 
report, but we knew the way things were shaping up at that time. 
This destruction of the code may have taken place very shortly before 
the final break. I shall [19961 h^'^^ fo check up on that to 

answer your question. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you check up on that, as to just when they 
were destroyed? 

Mr. Grew. I will, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would your diary give that? 

Mr. Grew. No, I do not think it is mentioned there. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you conferred recently with the military 
or naval attach^ that were with you ? 
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Mr. Grew. As far as I know they are both absent from Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you give them orders for the destruc- 
tion of other codes or code machines? 

Mr. Grew. That would have been undertaken by themselves on the 
basis of their own instructions. 

Senator Ferguson. Would those instructions come through your 
Embas^ ? 

Mr. Grew. In a matter of that kind I assume that they would have 
come direct to the attach^. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand then that your opinion, from 
what you had in Japan, was such that you considered it advisable to 
destroy some codes and code machines and only retain one code ? Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. Senator, but I am not clear about the 
timing. I do not like to answer that question [I5P7] cate- 
gorically until I look into it. 

Senator Ferguson. But you will look into it and return ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir ; I will.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the quotation that I used the other day, 
that I could not find at that time is on page 701 of Foreign Relations. 
My phrasing was not quite accurate, and it could have been misleading, 
so I want to quote what I had in mind. 

It is the message of November 3, or two messages of November 3, 
one is a long one and one is a short one. It is the first one. I had 
phrased it something like this : 

“Wbat is the significance of the message that the Cabinet had made np its mind 
and told the Emperor?” 

Then I asked you whether or not that had caused you to send the 
November 3 message. I had in mind the long message. 

Now, at the top of the page there is a quotation in the message, 
“Memorandum by the Ambassador in Japan. Tokyo, November 3, 
1941.” It is signed by you. 

The Foreign Minister had told him — 

that is your friend, the reliable informant, as you called him — 

that during the past few days he had been constantly in conference day and 
night with the Prime Minister and the Minister of the Navy, and that as a result, 
the Government had reached a [1798] definite decision as to how far it was 
prepared to go in Implementing the desires of the Emiieror for an adjustment of 
relations with the United States. This decision, which was being held in strictest 
secrecy, had been communicated by the Prime Minister to the Emperor on the 
afternoon of November 2. 

The Foreign Minister bad conveyed to my informant the impression that he 
expected to ask me to call for an extended conversation within a few days. 

Now, what significance has that had; that they in effect, as I 
read it, had told the Emperor what they were going to do? 

[/PP5] Mr. Grew. Wdl, that is really an assumption, Senator. 
There again is one of those things that cannot be proved. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to know what you mean by this 
sentence, what you are conveying to the State Department. All I 
am after in these questions is merely to ascertain what knowledge 
the State Department had, what knowledge you had, and sometime we 
will get to the question as to what knowledge they had in Hawaii, 
to ascertain how this attack could have been as successful as it was at 
Pearl Harbor. 


> 8e« BxUbIt No. 91. 
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Mr. Grew. You spoke a moment ago about my telegram of Novem- 
ber 3 and asked me whether this conversation with the Japanese 
informant had brought about the sending of that telegram. I do not 
think so because that telegram had been elaborated over a period of 
time. It represented our thoughts in the Embassy in Tokyo at the 
time it was sent. 

With regard to this particular conversation he says that the For- 
eim Minister expected to call me for an extended conversation within 
a few days. That Foreign Minister was Mr. Togo. I don’t recollect 
whether he did call for me or not. I shall have to go through the 
61es to see. 

Senator Ferguson. It goes further and says the Government had 
reached a definite decision as to how far it was prepared to go in 
implementing the desires of the Emperor for an adejustment of 
relations with the United States. That indicated that the Govern- 
ment, the war lords, were dictating to the Emperor just what they 
were going to do. 

Mr. Grew. That is a fair assumption, certainly. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean that is a fair statement from what 
you said ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that these war lords had 
at that time, as far as your informant was concerned, had taken the 
matter out of the Emperor’s hands and they were going to dictate 
or decide what they were going to do ; is that what you were convey- 
ing to the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. I think that is a plausible assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how are we going to get what you were 
trying to convey to the State Department? I don’t want to con- 
strue it. I want you to construe it. 

Mr. Grew. Senator, I think the construction of that telegram of 
mine of November 3 to the Secretary of State is self-explanatory. 
It is a very long telegram. It goes over the whole ground and it 
indicates our feeling at that time based on what information came 
to us through various channels, but I can’t put my finger on any one 
piece of information that led to that telegram. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why you separated these two 
telegrams and sent two telegrams instead or putting it all [ 2001 '] 
in one, when you sent it the same day? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. There is a distinction there. This telegram 
before us, on page 700 of Foreign Relations, is reporting a specific 
instance. My telegram of November 3 — the long telegram of No- 
vember 3 — is not reporting a specific instance. It was an analysis 
and survey of the whole situation. That is why the telegrams were 
separated. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did the Foreign Minister call on you as 
indicated in this first telegram that “he expected me to call for an 
extended conversation within a few days”? 

Mr. Grew. That I shall have to look up the records on to see. 
The Foreign Minister did occasionally call for me. I cannot now 
recollect the dates. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that shortly after this that we 
had intercepted messages indicating that the 25th of November was 
the deadline date, as they called it? 
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Mr. Grew. No, sir; I did not know that fact. As I have already 
said, Senator, I knew nothing about any of those intercepted 
messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any information that what the 
Prime Minister and the Government had done was to tell the Em- 
peror what the deadline had been? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no such information ? 

[£00^] Mr. Grew. I had no information whatsoever to that 
effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Grew, did you get any information that 
we had chan^d the course of our snips, that Admiral Stark had 
issued an order about — Counsel, can you give me the date of that 
order? 

Mr. Murphy. November 25. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it November 25? 

Mr. Mitchell. It was in October, I think. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it October? 

Mr. Mitchell. The order shifting the fleet? October 16, 1 think. 
My recollection is it is October 16, but we will check. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the same date as the fall of the Cabinet 
and I don’t associate the two together. 

I will get the date for you later, Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Grew. In any case I shall have to look that up. Senator, and 
see. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall it now? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that we had withdrawn certain 
shipping from the Japanese area? 

Mr. Grew. My recollection is that I didn’t know that but there 
again 

Senator Ferguson. You want to look that up? 

Mr. Grew. Ym.* 

[SOOS] Senator Ferguson. I will j^t you that date, Mr. Grew, 
in relation to Admiral Stark’s notice or changing the route of ship- 
ping. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

Senator Ferguson. I thought it was November 25. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield to the Congressman? 

Senator Ferguson. I yield. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, in the record within the past sev- 
eral days the Senator from Michigan in questioning the witness on 
the stand made reference at various times to the note of August 17 
handed by the President of the United States to the Japanese rep- 
resentative as being an ultimatum. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may T just interrupt to say 

Mr. Murphy. Not that tlie gentleman, called it an ultimatum but 
whether or not the witness did not think it was an ultimatum. 

^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have given no opinion what- 
ever on that note. 

I wish to convey on the record that I have not purported to con- 
vey any opinion whatever upon that note. I used the language of 


* Bee Hr. Q«dl’i ctateinent, Hearlnca, Part 0, p. 2067. 
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Captain Schuirmann in a war committee meeting, on the instruc- 
tions of Admiral Stark, as the note reads. But [WOi] I have 
no intention whatever of saying that this is an ultimatum or con- 
veying to anyone that I even think that this is an ultimatum. What 
I am trying to find out, Mr. Chairman, by these questions is what 
knowledge they had here in Washington and what knowledge they 
had in Japan and what knowledge they had at Pearl Harbor. 

This statement came from the — 

Joint Board, Washington, Secret Minutes of a Meeting. November 3, 1941, at 
the call of the Senior Members, weekly meeting scheduled for November 5, 
1941 was held today, 2003 Munitions Building, meeting called to order at 
3 1 

and this is a statement of action of the United States in the Far East 
in support of China ; at the request of Admiral Stark, Captain Schuir- 
mann gave a statement of the action, and it is in that statement that 
that word was used. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear the Senator from 
Michigan say that because the question was asked on several occa- 
sions as to whether or not this was an ultimatum and reference made 
to Captain Schuirmann’s statement that it was an ultimatum. 

And so that no one will make any mistake, since the Senator has 
said he didn’t think it was an ultimatum, I ask that there be inserted 
in the record a paper also handed to the Japanese [200o] rep- 
resentative by the President of the United States on the same day, 
in which the following sentence may be found : 

The program envisaged in such informal discussions involved the applica- 
tion in the entire Pacific area of the principle of equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity and treatment. It would thus make possible access by all countries to 
raw materials and to all other essential commodities. 

■ I am not going to go on and read it all, but I ask that it be inserted 
in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. I think that is already in the record. 

The Chairman. The Chair’s recollection might be at fault but he 
thinks that was included as part of the record. If it is not included, 
it may be included now. 

Mr. Murphy. If it is not I would like to have it made a part of 
the record so 'I can ask Captain Schuirmann how the note of the 17th 
would be an ultimatum. 

Mr. Mitchell. May we have the page? 

Mr. Murphy. Psm 558. The statement commences on page 557 of 
volume II, Foreign relations of the United States, 1931 to 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I hope the time never comes 
when the asking of a question will assume that the questioner believes 
that the thing is true. He is asking for [fOOB] information 
from the witness as to whether or not the witness believes it was 
true or not. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. It is for the purpose of trying to get infor- 
mation. 

The Chairman. Are there any further (mestionsf 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to answer Senator 

l^nator Ferguson- No, Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions 
except this one : 
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Mr. Grew, did you find that May 1939 instrument, the definite in- 
strument from the Prime Minister to the President of the United 
States or the Secretary of State, in relation to an over-all settlement 
of all matters ? 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. A search is being made for that document. It 
has not yet come to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Does counsel wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Mitcheix. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson, you asked about the date of the order putting the 
merchant shipping out of the normal lines through Torres Straits. I 
am not sure whether that document is in evidence, but I missed the 
date by 1 day. I said October 16. but this message, which will be 
presented shortly, was dated October 17, 1941. It is addressed to 
the commander in [W07] chief of the Asiatic Fleet with infor- 
mation to all the other Pacific commanders and directs they immedi- 
ately route all trans-Pacific United States flag shipping, and so forth, 
through the Torres Straits. That is the one you had in mind ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is the message. Whom is that signed by? 

Mr. Mitcheij.. It is from the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. To the commander in chief at Naval District 12; 
I think that is the Pacific coast — with copies to all the other Pacific 
commanders. 

\W08'\ Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Before the Ambassador leaves the witness stand, I 
should like to obtain permission from the committee to make a state- 
ment with respect to the personal private diary of Mr. Grew. 

I have seen some of the headlines in the press overnight, and in view 
of the fact that the question had been raised I gave it some thought 
and study, and would like at this time to make a statement on it. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman — ^may I interpose? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. I fully concur with what the Chairman said 
yesterday that it is a matter that should receive the most careful con- 
sideration of the committee. Thus far I have simply been asking 
about it. Before I arrive at an opinion, I should welcome a full dis- 
cussion among the members of the committee on this question. I had 
hoped that that discusison would be in a somewhat morfe private form. 

The Chairman. The Chair has no information as to what the state- 
ment is that the Senator from Illinois wishes to make. It seems to 
be based upon some newspaper publication. 

Senator Lucas. No; it isn’t based on a newspaper 
publication. It is based on what the Senator from Maine said in this 
public forum and which got into the newspapers on the question of 
the private diary being admitted in the public record. 

The Chairman. If it is a question or law, that is to be discussed, 
it might well be relegated to an executive session of the committee 
for discussion; if it is a matter of law to be thrashed out by the 
committee. 

Senator Lucas. It is not a question of law. 
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The Chairman. If it is a correction of any impression 

Senator Lucas. That is exactly what I contend it is, a correction of 
an impression made. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to the Con- 
gressman from Wisconsin ? 

Senator Lucas. I yield. 

Mr. Keefe. If statements of that character are to be interjected in 
the record at this time, I w'ould like to reserve the right also to make 
a statement witli respect to this diary at this time. 

I had undei^tood that the whole question as to the admission of this 
diary in evidence before this committee was a matter that was going 
to be discussed by the full committee in executive session, and it would 
seem to me highly improper \ 2010 '\ for members of the com- 
mittee to now indnlge in statements with reference to the propriety 
or lack of propriety of bringing this diary before the committee. I 
think it is a matter that ought to be discussed by the committee in 
executive session. Therefore, I refrained yesterday, in connection 
with my examination 

Senator Lucas. I yield just for a question, not a long speech. If 
the Congressman from Wisconsin will just restrain himself a few 
moments, he will discover that in this statement I am not attempting 
to say an^hing about what the committee should or should not do 
with respect to bringing this diary before the committee. I am at- 
tempting to answer the Senator from Maine, who, on yesterday, said 
in his opinion that this diary of the Ambassador would be subject to 
a subpoena duces tecum to be brought into the record. 

I don’t think it is material or relevant to this hearing on^ way or 
the other, and I so stated, but in view of the fact that it has been 
raised, I desire to answer that point. Not whetlier or not the com- 
mittee should have the diary before it. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Lucas. I yield. 

Senator Brewster. I am certainly sorry if any questioning by me 
of Mr. Grew, or the letter which I wrote, conduced to 

any extraneous discussion. I assured the Senator from Illinois pri- 
vately yesterday that I had no final views on the matter, and I repeat 
that now, but I would comment that while I did mention the question 
of private court procedure, I wouldn’t pretend to be as good an 
authority as the Senator from Illinois on that. 

I think the chairman very correctly stated that irrespective of that, 
there would be no question regarding the power and authority of this 
committee ; or, at any rate, it was a subject that could be considered by 
the committee. I won’t say that the Chairman expressed any final 
conclusion. 

The Chairman. The Chair did not do so. 

Senator Brewster. I share the opinion of both the Representative 
from Wisconsin and the Chair that we ought to deliberate on this mat- 
ter carefully, and with regard for Mr. Grew and his rights and inter- 
ests, and for the high public interest involved. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The Chair cannot pass on something that isn’t be- 
fore him and which has not been read, and the nature of which he does 
not know. 
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The ('hair might express a sort of ex cathedra opinion that Mr. Grew 
took pretty good care of himself in his answers to these questions about 
his diary, and the Chair thinks he [2012^ is capable of doing 
that not only on that subject, but on most any subject about which he 
might be interrogated. 

But the Chair would certainly wish to discourage any discussion as 
to the legal power of this committee to summons Mr. Grew to bring his 
diary, or any other witness to bring his diary, his private property, 
before this committee without considering the legal aspects of it after 
a' discussion in executive session. That is the Chair’s view. 

Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield? » 

Senator Lucas. If the Chair does not want me to proceed with this 
memorandum I shall not do so. 

The Chairman. The Chair is not expressing any objection to that. 
There is this one thing we might keep in mind. The newspapers every 
day in reporting these proceedings, I have discovered, are not always 
accurate, and the temptation is constant to say something here that 
would refute some impression of a newspaper reporter about what the 
witnesses have said. 

Senator Lucas. I find there is a temptation also around this table 
to suggest certain thin^ that do make headlines. 

The Chairman. Well, there is no way to control that. 

Senator Lucas. No; tnere is not. ' 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Grew has a short statement of his 
own views, a one-page statement that he [2013'] would like to 
read in supplementing his reasons already given for not producing the 
diary. I uiink it fair that he be given an opportunity to read it. 

The Chairman. The Chair would be glad to have him do that at 
the conclusion of his testimony. I wouldn’t want it to interfere with 
the questioning. 

Senator Lucas. I do not propose to ask Mr. Grew any further ques- 
tions and I will defer the reading of this statement until Mr. Grew 

f ives to the committee what he has with respect to his personal diary, 
t may be that it coincides with what I have here, but I doubt that it 

does. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Does any member wish to ask any further questions ? 

Mr. Keefe. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Grew, in connection with the examination by Sena- 
tor Ferguson, reference was made to a telegram which you may or 
may not have received with respect to the destruction of the code ma- 
terial in the Embassy and certain other documents. 

In that telegram it was suggested that when this destruction was 
undertaken, that it be witnessed by two witnesses who would place in 
affidavit form the fact of the destruction. 

. Now, whether under your direction or the direction of [^7-4] 
some other official of the Embassyj certain code material was destroys 
at some time, and I assume that it was customa^ for an affidavit to 
be filed, and you were asked about that affidavit and I believe you 
stated that you do not have the affidavit but that you will search the 
records of tne State Department to see if they are to be found ; is that 
right? 
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Mr. Grew. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bjetefe. I want counsel to understand that we are requesting 
that those affidavits be presented.^ 

Now, do you know a man by the name of Lawrence Salisbury? I 
believe you referred to him, or some witness did, in testimony here. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, I know him. 

Mr. K^fb. Didn’t he occupy a position in the State Department? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. He was formerly in the Office of Far Eastern 
Affaii^. He has been in our foreign service for many vears. 

Mr. Keefe. He retired or resigned about a year ago? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you in the State Department at the time he left 
the service ? 

Mr. Grew. I was technically in the State Department. I 
\_W15'\ may have been out in the field somewhere because I was 
moving aroimd a great deal. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t mean whether you were physically there. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. Technically, I was in the State Department. 

Mr. Keefe. In what capacity were you acting at the time he left? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect the exact status ; I don’t know whether 
I had then become Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, or 
whether Mr. Salisbury’s retirement took place prior to that date. I 
will have to check the dates. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall that prior to Mr. Salisbury’s retirement, 
he wrote and delivered to the State Department a document of about 
40 pages stating the reasons for his resignation and leaving the State 
Dwartment? 

Mr. Grew. I don’t recollect that document now. Congressman. 
I should have to check the records. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask counsel then to undertake a search of the 
records of the State Department in an effort to find what I am very 
definitely and reliably advised was about a 40-page statement prepared 
by Mr. Lawrence Salisbury and filed with Secretary Hull shortly prior 
to the time that he (Salisbury) retired, from the State Department. 
Whoever \201&\ undertakes it, I don’t care whether it is Mr. 
Grew or counsel. 

Mr. Geseel. We will undertake it. Do you have the date of the 
resignation? 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t have the exact date, but it was some time during 
1944. I do not have the exact date he leit. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Ileefe. Now, I asked you yesterday, Mr. Grew, with respect to 
the proposal that was submitted oy the Japanese Foreign Minister in 
1939, and about which Senator Ferguson had likewise inquired into, 
wherein a proposal was submitted to the President and our State De- 
partment for an over-all review of the world situation just prior to 
the outbreak of war in Europe. Do I understand a search is being 
made for that document ? 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. 

Mr. EIeefe. You have not yet discovered it? 

Mr. Grew. Not yet found it. 

Mr. Keefe. You were familiar with the instrument that I am re- 
questing and that Senator Ferguson has requested ? 

Mr. < jREW. Familiar with what? 

^ See Hearings, Part 5, p. 2067, statement by Mr. Gesell. 
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Mr. Keefe. You are familiar that there was such an incident? 

[£0J7] Mr. Grew. Oh, yes, lam. 

Mr. EIeefe. I understood you to say during my examination of you 
yesterday you are not certam that you were at the Embassy at that 
time, or whether Mr. Dooman was there. 

Mr. Grew. That is correct. I should like to look up the record on 
that before I make a categorical statement. 

Mr. Keefe. You have not refreshed your recollection since yesterday 
on tha^oint? 

Mr. Grew. I have not had an opportunity as yet. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gearhart? 

Mr. Gearhart. There are one or two points that I would like to 
better understand. 

Mr. Grew, do you remember vividly the receipt of the telegram 
instructing the Embassy to destroy its codes ? 

Mr. Grew. Con^essman, I think I have already stated that I have no 
recollection of having received that telegram. I am not sure whether 
it ever came or not. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have sipce verified that such a telegram was 
received ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. A copy has been found and placed [1SOI8] 
in the hands of general counsel. 

The Vice Chairman. “Received” or “sent”? 

Mr. Gearhart. You have verified that such a telegram was sent. 

Mr. Grew. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. After reading that teleOTam which was sent, the 
copy, does that bring back to your mind anytoing? 

Mr. Grew. Not at this moment, no. 

Mr. Gearhart. You can’t even remember that any code machines or 
codes were destroyed ; is that correct? 

Mr. Grew. I have already stated. Congressman, that it is my impres- 
sion that several of our codes were destroyed at about that time. I 
cannot give you the definite date because I don’t recollect it. As you 
know a great many thin^ were happening at that time of a political 
natute. And, frankly, tne act of destroying the codes would not have 
lain with me. It would have lain with the subordinate oflScers, pre- 
sumably the counselor at the Embassy. I would have to look up the 
whole episode and find out just how it was done and when, and by 
whom, in order to give a clear report on it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I take it you can’t remember at this date whether the 
codes were destroyed on your order or upon the order of a subordinate ? 

[IS0J8] Mr. Grew. They were certainly destroyed on my order. 
Thw were destroyed on my order. 

Mr. GearhaiA. You are sure of that ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir j I am sure of that. As I say, I cannot give you 
the dates without looking them up. 

Mr. Gearhart. Can you remember the incident? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir ; certainly I remember the incident. 
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Mr. Gearhart. did you order them destroyed if you didn’t 
have a message from Washington. 

Mr. Grew. Congressman, things were coming to a stage at that time 
where I realized fully'it was wise to take pr^autions, but before stating 
exactly why that order was given, I would like to check up on the actuid 
time, which is of great importance, and without looking up those rec- 
ords, I don’t feel that my testimony would be very helpful. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, at that time, and during that period, the ten- 
sion was running pretty high; there was a good deal of suppressed 
excitement in the Embassy ? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. Tension was high. 

Mr. Gearhart. And do you mean to tell us that you are not clear as 
why you destroyed code machines. That is an unusual thing in an 
EnaoasCT, is it not ? 

Mr. Grew. I have made no such statement, I believe, Mr. Congress- 
man. The codes, when they were destroyed, were destroyed in view of 
the tenseness of the situation. 

[i^O] Mr. Gesell. Congressman Gearhart, I thing I can throw 
some light on this which will Iw helpful. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am really exploring the condition of mind of the 
Ambassador.' I am wondering how they could do such an out-of-the- 
usual thing as to destroy code machines and his not being able to 
remember vividly what transpired. 

Mr. Gesell. I think we have the partial answer. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Gesell. There is a naval dispatch, which we had proposed to 
introduce at the time Admiral Wilkinson tak^ the stani^ dated De- 
cember 4, 1941, from the Chief of Naval Operations to the naval attach^ 
at Tokyo, Bangkok, Peiping, and Shai^hai, for the information of the 
commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet and the naval attach^ at 
Chungking and the commander of the Sixteenth Naval District. That 
is dated December 4, 1941, and reads as follows: 

Destroy this system at discretion and report by word “Jabberwock” Destroy 
all registered publications except CSP 1085 and 6 and 1007 and 1008 and this 
system and report execution by sending in plain language “boomerang”. 

That suggests that on December 4, the Chief of Naval Operations is 
sending instructions to the naval attach^ at Tokyo — instructions to 
destroy certain codes. 

[WzJ] I thought that might be helpful. 

Mr. Gearhart. Would instructions to your naval attach^ or your 
military attach^ to destroy codes result in their destruction without 
an order from you? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Congressman, I would have nothing to do with the 
decision of the military or naval attaches to destroy their own codes. 
That 1^ entirely with them. 

Mr. Gearhart. In view of what has been read by counsel, are you 
still sure that the destruction of the codes which occurred in the 
Embasgr was done imderyour order? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. The codes could not have been destroyed with- 
out my instructions. There would be no question about that. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, do you remember whether or not you were 
making destructions and the naval attach4 was making destructions 
simultaneously? 
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Mr. Grew. I cannot recollect the actual instance, that was a long 
time ago, and, as I say, a great many things have happened since then, 
and I was exceedingly occupied at that moment with very large affairs 
of a political nature. I cannot recollect at just what moment the codes 
were destroyed or which codes were destroyed. 

As I say, I would have to look it up before I could give a categorical 
answer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you had at that time a large bat- 
tery of files in the office of the Embassy? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those files contained a lot of information which 
would have been very valuable to the enemy if they had been able to 
seize them? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you take any steps to destroy the secret files of 
the Embassy at about the same time? 

Mr. Grew. Those secret files of the Embassy were destroyed, as I ’ 
recollect it, immediately after the word came that Pearl HarW had 
been attacked. We had those files in such a situation that they could 
be d^troyed in a very few minutes and that step was taken, as I recol- 
lect it, immediatley after the announcement of Pearl HarTOr. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then so far as you now recall you never received any 
directions from any source to destroy your highly secret files prior to 
the actual bombing of Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Grew. I should like to have a search made before I give a cate- 
gorical answer and I shall have the files in the State Department 
examined in order to be able to give an answer on that point. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will now ask you, did you accomplish the com- 

S lete destruction of all secret papers and codes before the [£OSS] 
apanese came into the Embassy? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the Japanese obtained no information of value 
to them from our secret files after war was declared ? 

Mr. Grew. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Chairhan. The Chairman would like to ask you a question 
to clear up a point. 

These codes, these diplomatic codes and messages, were entirely 
separate from any naval or military messages or codes between the 
Navy Department and the naval attache and the War Department 
and the militt^ attach^? 

Mr. Grew. That is true. 

The Chairman. Amd the State Department and you? 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. The naval attache and the military 
attach^ had offices in what we called our Chancellery Building. 
They kept their own files and their own codes separate and apart 
from ours. 

The Chairman. Now, when you came back in August 1942 you 
made this report to Secretary Hull and in that report I presume you 
canvassed pretty much the ground, the events, that had transpired 
immediately prior to your capture by the Japan^e. You had no 
communication with the Secretary directly while you were in 
captivity? 

Mr. Grew. None whatever. 
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The Chairman. So, when you got back in August 1942 the natural 
thing for you to do was to report to the Secretary and go over with 
him any pertinent things that occurred in regard not only to events 
leading up to Pearl Harbor but what had happened after Pearl 
Harbof? 

Mr. Grew. That is a fact. 

The Chairman. When did you go to Tokyo first? 

Mr. Grew. You mean officially ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Grew. Officially I arrived in Tokyo June 6, 1932. 

The Chairman. Who was Secretary of State at that time? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Stimson. 

The Chairman. Do you recall who was Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. Grew. Charles Adams. Charles Francis Adams. 

The Chairman. Do you recall who was Secretary of War? Was 
it Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Patrick Hurley. 

The Chairman. Were you familiar with the Manchurian incident ? 
Did you become familiar with it? 

Mr. Grew. I was familiar with it after the event. The Man- 
churian incident occurred in September 1931. I arrived some 6 months 
later. 

[^02S] The Chairman. What post did you occupy immediately 
prior to your assignment to Tokyo ? 

Mr. Grew. I was Ambassador to Turkey, to the Turkish Republic, 
for 5 years prior to that period. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether at the time of your arrival 
in Tokyo in June 1932 or thereafter the Navy of the United States was 
in Hawaiian waters not in any way connected with the Manchurian 
incident? j 

Mr. Grew. No, sir. Frankly, I cannot recollect whether the Navy 
was there then or not. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to read a couple of pages 
from the book that Mr. Stimson published shortly after his retirement 
as Secretary of State in regard to that to see whether that will refresh 
your recollection. The pages are 137 and 138 o^ Mr. Stimson’s l^ok 
called The Far Eastern Crisis, under heading, “The American 
Fleet at Hawaii” [reading] : 

Under plans which had been made and published the preceding summer, long 
before the outbreak of the trouble In Manchuria, the American navy had been, 
ordered to hold Its annual maneuvers in the Pacific between the California coast 
and the Hawaiian Islands. The prosecution of these maneuvers brought the 
fleet in natural course to Hawaii. Soon after the outbreak In [202d] Man- 
churia we discussed whether the plans should be changed, but decided that, in 
view of the fact that it was so well known that they had not originated as a 
threat to Japan, the maneuvers would be allowed to continue. Thereafter, 
Just when the Japanese were making their attack on Shanghai, the American 
fleet in the course of these maneuvers came to Hawaii on February 15th — 

that is 1932. 

After further careful consideration It was allowed to remain in that neighborhood 
and was not dispersed or sent back to the Atlantic on the conclusion of the 
maneuvers. During the tumultuous and uncertain times which followed we 
were glad of that decision. With events showing that the Japanese government 
was falling completely into the control of militaristic leaders, backed by a 
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populace Inflamed to a state of fanatical excitement by the events which had 
occurred, It was Impossible to tell what coup might not be attempted. During 
that winter responsible foreign observers stationed in the Far East were in- 
forming their respective governments that in their opinion there was a real 
possibility of a Japanese attack being suddenly launched at the possessions of 
European and American governments in the neighborhood. In such a situation 
the presence of the entire American fleet assembled at [2027] a port which 
placed it on the flank of any such outbreak southward towards Hong Kong, 
French Indo-China or the Philippines, undoubtedly exercised a steadying effect. 
It was a potent reminder of the ultimate military strength of peaceful America 
which could not be overlooked by anyone, however excited he might be. 

Does that passage from Mr. Stimson’s book refresh your recollec- 
tion in any way as to the presence of the fleet out in the Hawaiian 
waters? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. Well, it refreshes my memory with regard 
to those maneuvers. Can you tell me when those maneuvers took 
place ? I have forgotten the precise date. 

The Chairman. Apparently the maneuvers took place prior to 
February 1932. 

Mr. Grew. Prior. 

The Chairman. Because this passage from Mr. Stimson’s book 
recites the fact that the fleet appeared in Hawaii on the 13th of 
February, 1932, but it states that the plan for the maneuvers had 
been agreed to prior even to the Manchurian outbreak or the invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931 by Japan. That was in 1931, was it not? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, that was in September 1931. That all happened 
before I arrived at my post. 

The Chairman. It happened before you arrived there but \£ 028 '\ 
I was wondering after you arrived whether you became acquainted 
with the fact that the fleet was in Hawaiian waters and remained 
there, according to Mr. Stimson’s statement here in his book, on 
account of the outbreak in Manchuria and the general feeling that 
Japan might attack the territory of European and American Gov- 
ernments in that part of the world. 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, I do recollect that. 

The Chairman. Now, just one question about the destruction of 
the codes. In view of your long ex^rience in the diplomatic service 
I would like to ast you whether tnere would be anything unusual 
about the destruction of codes that might exist in an embassy under 
circumstances that might bring about at any time an imminent breach 
between governments and mi^t even result in hostilities? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, Mr. Chairman, the destruction of the codes would 
take place only under a very tense situation. 

The Chairman. It would take place as a matter of precaution ? 

Mr. Grew. As a matter of precaution. . 

The CHAmMAN. And would it necessarily require any instructions 
from the State Department in a case like that, if the Ambassador 
representing the countrjr felt that the situation had arrived at a 
critical state so that it might result in the breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions or even hostili- ties? As a matter of precaution 

would he not do that anyway? 

Mr. Grew. I think in a situation of that kind the responsibility 
would lie entirely with the Ambassador to do that on his own ini- 
tiative. 
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The Chairman. Yes. In your testimony the other day you stated 
that you did not receive information with respect to these intercepts 
that the American Government were making of Japanese messages to 
Washin^on? 

Mr. (jREW. That is true. 

The Chairman. And the Chair understood you to say that it 
would have been indiscreet if you had been notified of that fact because 
if the Japanese were intercepting our messages or were in any way 
advised of the intercepting by our Government of their messages, it 
might have resulted in their changing their code so that we could no 
longer get the information which the messages were conveying. Is 
the Chair correct in that? 

Mr. Grew. I am not sure that I made that precise statement but 
I entirely agree with it. 

The Chairman. The Chair got the impression from what you said 
that it would have been indiscreet on the part of the State Department 
to have advised you at that time of the intercepting of these Japanese 
messages. 

Mr. Grew. I think that is true. 

[20S0] The Chairman. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I just have a few questions 
owing to the Chairman’s question. 

W as there any other means of getting to you this information than 
by wire? Weren’t there personal messengers coming back and 
forth? 

Mr. Grew. We received regular pouches from the State Depart- 
ment which arrived every fortnight. They came out by American 
vessels, American ships, but the material in those pouches was, of 
course, very old, sometimes as old as 3 or 4 weeks, so we depended a 
great deal on telegrams. 

Senator Ferguson. They did not pass through any Japanese hands 
Bo that that would have been a secret means. 

Mr. Grew. They passed through no Japanese hands. They were 
taken charge of by the captain of the ship, an American. They were 
turned over to an American officer on arrival of the ship in Yokohama 
and brought up to our Embassy. 

Senator Ferguson. I spoke to you this morning that I thought that 
the message that I had in mind in relation to the route of shipping 
was on the 25th of November 1941. I have before me now the mes- 
eage that I did have in mind and I read it to you [reading] : 

TOP SECRET 

25 November 1941. 

From: OPNAV. 

Action: COM 12. 

Info : CINCPAC, CINCAF, COM 14, COM 16. 

252203 

Route all transpacific shipping thru Torres Straits. CINPAC and CIN'CAF 
provide necessary escort, R^er your dispatch 230258. 

There were two messages on that. And would you look up and see 
whether or not you ever received that information on the 2r)th of 
November 1941 ? 

Mr. Grew. I will look into that, sir, yes. 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 25 
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Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask counsel 
when he received this 4th of December 1941 [reading] : 

Destroy this system at discretion and report by word jabberwock. Destroy all 
registered publications except CSP 1086 and 6 and 1007 and 1008 and this system 
and report execution by sending in plain language ^‘Boomerang’*. 

How long has counsel had this in his possession? 

Mr. Gesell. We have had it only a short time. We received it, as 
I recall it, about a week ago and immediately sent it back to the Navy 
Department to lie mimeographed for distribution to all members of 
the committee. It is in a [WSS] detailed folder that we 
received this morning while the hearing was in session, that has got 
the compendium of Navy messages, so we have been making them up 
and we will distribute them to the committee as soon as we have 
copies. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, can counsel explain whether or 
not he knew of this message last night, when I was asking Mr. Grew 
these questions? 

Mr. Gesell. No ; I did not know about that then. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel had no knowledge of it, then, at that 
time? 

Mr. Gesell. No. 

Senator Ferguson. He had knowledge, however, when I was asking 
Mr. Grew these (questions this mdming? 

Mr. Grew. I did not get that question. 

Senator Ferguson. I asked counsel if he had this. I asked counsel 
if he had this at the time I asked Mr. Grew these questions. 

Mr. Gesell. No; we did not have any knowledge of that message 
and I have no recollection of it. Senator. ' 

Senator Ferguson. This morning I mean, when I asked Mr. Grew 
the question. Is there any reason why counsel did not call it to my 
attention so that we could have the record and not take the time up 
with the witness? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I think there is a reason. Senator. 

[i^SS] Senator Ferguson. What is the reason? 

Mr. Gesell. The reason is, as I stated, this mimeographed publi- 
cation did not come to my hands until the hearing was in progress and 
I did not have it placed before me to bring to the committee’s attention 
until after you. had finished your examination. 

^nator Ferguson. Well, I want to assure counsel I will appre- 
ciate the cooperation, if he has any information when I am question- 
ing a witness, that if he has it it may save considerable time. * 

Mr. Gesell. We have endeavored to do that from the start. 

The Chairman. Is that all I 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. My curiosity is still with me. 

In the Japanese intercepts which directed the Washington Japanese 
Embassy to destroy their codes, thej' also directed the Japanese at 
the Emoassy to use certain acids which they already had on hand. 
That suggests to me that the matter of destroying codes might be a 
somewhat intricate matter. 

Did we use acids in the destruction of our codes and code machines 
in Japan? 
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Mr. Mdrpht. Will the gentleman yield before the question 
[£OS4] is answered? 

The Chairman. Will the Congressman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. I will yield. 

Mr. Mc^hy. I just cannot see, Mr. Chairman, why we should re- 
veal how we destroy our codes and how we could consider spreading 
that on the public records, or how it would help the inquiry. It may 
be that there is an excellent reason but I do not think that the satis- 
faction of curiosity is enough. I don’t mean to be impertinent. 

Mr. Gearhart. I assure the gentleman from Pennsylvania that I 
ha,ve a very excellent reason. It has to do with the credibility of the 
witness and the fitness of his memory on a verj, very important affair. 

I am asking the question if it is an intricate process to destroy 
codes and code machmes, or is it a matter as simple as the word sug- 
gests to an ordinary person’s mind, of using an axe and chipping 
thmn up? 

Mr. G REW. My answer to that question, Mr. Congressman, would 
be that in the case of certain codes it would be a very simple matter. 
In the case of other codes it would be an intricate matter. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did we have some of each type of codes in our Em- 
bassy at Tokyo? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir. 

[0OSS] Mr. Gearhart. Then it was not a simple matter to de- 
stroy all of our code and code machines? 

Mr. Grew. I cannot tell you, Mr. Gearhart, just how intricate that 
process was or would bej or how long it took or would take. Frankly, 
I had a good many duties in the Embassy and the mechanics of our 
coding was one matter in which I had not gone into in technical de- 
tail. 1 am not in a position, really, to give you very much information 
■on that Mneral sublet. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, isn’t the matter of the destruction of codes 
and code machines of sufiicient importance to engage the attention of 
the Ambassador, especially when he is called upon to supply affidavits 
that the result had been achieved? 

Mr. Grew. I have already stated, Mr. Congressman, those codes 
would not have been destroyed without my instructions without any 
question; and as to the affidavits, in all probability they were con- 
tained in the papers that I brought home to the State Department and 
a search will be instituted for this and we will see if we can find them. 
We probably can. 

Mr. Gearhart. Didn’t the suggestion that the codes and . the code 
machines should be destroyed immediately create in your mind the 
idea that hostilities were imminent? 

IS0S6] Mr. Grew. As I have already stated, Mr. Congressman, 
a step of that kind would onlv be taken in a very tense situation, but 
I also say that I am not at the present moment in a position to tell 
you the precise day and time at which that step was taken. I should 
like to look it up before I give you any further information on it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I subside until we can have further information 
upon it. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 
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Senator Lucas. What would have happened to you, Mr. Grew, had 
you not taken the necessary reasonable precautions that you should 
have taken as Ambassador with respect to those codes! 

Mr. Grew. They might well have fallen into Japanese hands. I 
think it would have been quite possible that they might have done 
something with them. 

Senator Lucas. Supposii^ you had done nothing and they had 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese : Then when you returned to this 
country what would have been your status down in the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Grew. Well, it would have caused a ferment. If those codes 
had fallen into their hands, why those codes would have to be aban- 
doned and new codes substituted, which [WJ7] would have 
been a very expensive and complicated matter. 

^nator Lucas. What would nave been your position with the State 
Department in view of the fact that you failed to carry out those par- 
ticular destructions in view of the tense situation that you described? 

Mr. Grew. I think it would have been a very embarrassing situa- 
tion, a very embarrassing position. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire briefly 
in an effort to be clear on a point, Mr. Grew, with respect to the mes- 
sage of November 26, 1941 from the State Department to Japan. 

Am I correct in my understanding of your statement that that mes- 
sage of November 26, 1941, from the United States Department of 
State to Japan was not carried in any of the Japanese press? 

Mr. Grew. It was not carried in any of the Japanese press. It was 
ndt allowed to be carried. And, as I said to the committee, one 
paper, as I recollect it, one paper published the document after Pearl 
Harbor and that paper was promptly confiscated. Whether the docu- 
ment was ever published completely and freely, that I do not know. 

[W38'\ The Vice Chairman. But am I also correct in under- 
standing you to say that the impression was conveyed to the Japanese 
people that an ultimatum had been received from the United States 
to Japan? 

Mr. Grew. Yes, sir, definitely. 

The Vice Chairman. Although the message itself was not an ulti- 
matum, the Japanese officials in charge of the Government at that 
time sought to convey the information to the Japanese people that it 
was an lutimatum? 

Mr. Grew. That is trqe, and in the case of one prominent Japanese, 
a very prominent Japanese, after I had told him the contents of the 
memorandum he said that if that were so, as I had related, he felt that 
the Japanese people if they knew those facts would be very much 
opposed to an intransigent attitude on the part of their Government. 

The Vice Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chairman. The chair understands Mr. Grew has a statement 
he wishes to read. Go ahead, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, as the question of the diary has been 
considerably discussed in the committee and possibly as being helpful 
to the committee in considering the question in executive session, I 
would like to submit one further point. 
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In these hearings the question of the submission of my [20S9] 
diary kept in Japan has been raised. In my letter of I^ovember 12 
to the general counsel certain reasons why, in my opinion, the diary 
should properly be regarded and treated as a purely private document 
were set forth. I believe those reasons to be controlling. I should 
like, however, now to advance another reason for taking this position, 
a reason which I do not believe can be open to question. 

American diplomatic oflScers abroad, as in the case of diplomatic 
officers of other countries, depend in considerable measure among 
their sources of intelligence upon those foreign diplomatic colleagues 
with whom they have heen able to establish relations of mutual con- 
fidence. This is not always easy to do, but once done, the trust must 
be mutual and complete. The result of such a relationship is often 
of the highest value to our national interests. It was of special value 
in Japan where friendly Japanese were in general prevented by the 
secret police from imparting information of any character to 
foreigners. 

My diary, kept during my years in Japan, as probably is the case 
with every diary kept by any diplomatic officer, contains the records 
of many talks with foreign diplomatic colleagues, sometimes of a 
nature the confidential character of which I am in honor bound to 
respect. In most cases these records are interwoven with the com- 
ments in my diary and could not be separated there^ 

from. To reveal these records would not only place me in a position 
to which, I respectfully submit, no former American ambassador ought 
ever to be subjected, but would inevitably place all American repre- 
sentatives abroad in an invidious situation in establishing their own 
future contacts on a basis of mutual trust. I could not willingly sub- 
ject our future representation abroad to the prejudice that would 
surely arise from the revelation of these private records. 

I cannot believe that the American people would wish their rep- 
resentatives abroad to be placed in such a position, or that they 
would wish one of their former representatives to compromise on 
what, to him, is clearly and unquestionably a point, of honor. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The committee will undoubtedly give considera- 
tion to that statement. 

The Chair, on behalf of the committee, wishes to thank you for 
your appearance here and for your obvious frank effort to give it all 
the information that you possess in this inquiry and the committee 
is under great obligations to you for your appearance and willing- 
ness to testify. Thank you very much. ' 

Mr. Grew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to express on 
my part my full appreciation of the courtesy and pa- 

tience of the committee in listening to me during these last several 
days. I thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. The patience is mutual. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement made by 
the Ambassador and in deference to the wishes of the distingushed 
chairman of this committee, I shall refrain at this time from making 
the statement that I informed the committee I would make. 

The Chairman. All right. We will proceed, gentlemen, with an- 
other witness. 
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[ 20 ^ 2 ^ Mr. Gesell. Before calling the next witness, Mr. Chair- 
man, we think we should read into the record two documents among 
those submitted in exhibit 18, because of their direct pertinence to 
matters which were considered by the committee during its examina- 
tion of Mr. Grew. 

These documents in exhibit 18 relate to the modus vivendi. 

The first is the message to Lauchlin Currie from Lattimore, at 
Chungking under date of November 25, 1941, and it reads as follows : 

After discussing with the Generalissimo the Chinese Ambassador's confer- 
ence with the Secretary of State, I feel you should urgently advise the Presi- 
dent of the Generalissimo’s very strong reaction. I have never seen him really 
agitated before. Loosening of economic pressure or unfreezing would danger- 
ously increase Japan’s military advantage in China. A relaxation of American 
pressure while Japan has its forces in China would dismay the Chinese. Any 
“Modus Vivendi” now arrived at with China would be disastrous to Chinese belief 
in America and analogous to the closing of the Burma Road, which permanently 
destroyed Biitlsh prestige. Japan and Chinese defeatists would instantly exploit 
the resulting disillusionment and urge oriental solidarity against occidental 
treachery. It is doubtful whether either [20 iS] past assistance or in- 
creasing aid could compensate for the feeling of being deserted at this hour. 
The Generalissimo has deep confidence in the President’s fidelity to his con- 
sistent policy but I must warn you that even the Generalissimo questions his 
ability to hold the situation together if the Chinese national trust in America 
i.s undermined by reports of Japan’s escaping military defeat by diplomatic 
victory. 

The other is a message of the same date, transmitted to Secretary 
Stimson by Mr. T. V. Soong under cover of a letter dated November 
25 which was obtained both from the War Department and State De- 
partment files. 

Mr. Kkefe. May I ask counsel if those messages are included in 
Exhibit 18? 

Mr. Gesell. They are. 

Mr. Keefe. It is part of Exhibit 18 that you are now reading for 
the record ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. 

Telegram from General Chiang Kai Shek to Dr. T. V. Soong dated Chungking, 
November 25, 1941. ' 

I presume Ambassador Hu Shih has given you a copy of my telegram yesterday. 
Please convey contents of the message to Secretaries Knox and Stimson imme- 
diately. 

Please explain to them the gravity of the situation. [20W If America 
should relax the economic blockade and freezing of Japanese assets, or even if 
reports that the United States is considering this should gain currency, the 
morale of our troops will be sorely shaken. During the past two months the 
Japanese propaganda have spread the belief that in November an agreement 
will be successfully reached with the United States. They have even come 
to a silent but none the less definite understanding with the doubtful elements 
In our country. If, therefore, there is any relaxation of the embargo or freezing 
regulations, or if a belief of that gains ground, then the Chinese people would 
consider that China has been completely sacrificed by the United States. The 
morale of the entire people will collapse and every Asiatic nation will lose 
faith, and indeed suffer such a shock in their faith in democracy that a most 
tragic epoch in the world will be opened. The Chinese army will collapse, and 
the Japanese will be enabled to carry through their plans, so that even if in the 
future America would come to our rescue the situation would be already hope- 
les.s. Such a loss would not be to China alone. 

We could therefore only request the United States Government to be uncom- 
promising, and announce that if the withdrawal of Japanese armies from China 
is not settled, the question of relaxing of the embargo or freezing could [ 2045 ] 
not be considered. If, on the other hand, the American attitude remains neWlous 
Japanese propaganda will dally perform Its fell purpose so that at no cost to 
them this propaganda will effect the breakdown of our resistance. Our more 
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tban four years of struggle with tbe loss of countless lives and sacrifices and 
devastation unparalleled in history would have been In vain. The certain col- 
lapse of our resistance will be 'an unparalleled catastrophe to the world, and I 
do not indeed know how history in the future will record this episode. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr, Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I request counsel to have the records of the 
State Department searched to see whether or not any instructions 
were sent to the American consuls in Japan during the last one-third 
of November, and first 7 days of December 1941, directing the destruc- 
tion or disposition of codes and code machines and secret papers? 

Mr. Geseix. We will do that, Mr. Congressman.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. So the record will be clear, as I understand it, 
counsel now has the Army- message to the attache and will produce it 
sometime later, so we may put it in as part of Mr. Grew’s 

testimony where I have asked about the Army ? 

Mr. Gesell. The army is getting it and we will produce it Senator.* 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could it appear in the record at 
the time I was questioning Mr. Grew» so as to make the record clear? 

The Chairman. The reporter will transpose this at the proper place. 
That record has already gone to the transcription stage and may have 
been typewritten by no'v^ but the reporter will make an effort to put 
it in the place where the Senator asked it to go. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. At the time I asked for the paper under discussion, 
the Chairman said it was his impression that it was already in the 
record. I want to make the statement that the paper of August 17, 
on which the Senator from Michigan was questioning, is separate and 
distinct from the one to which I refer. In other words, in one volume 
of Foreign Relations there is one outlined on page 554, one on page 
556 and one on page 557, all on the same date. I want to make certain 
that the one onpage 557 is copied into the record. 

^ 047 ] The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection. In fact, 1 
would like to have it copied into the record. 

The Chairman. It is the unanimous view of the committee that 
that ought to be done. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

1 x 048 ] Staikhent Handed by President Roosevelt to the Japanese Ahbab- 
SADOB (Nomura) on August 17, 1941 

Reference Is made to the question which the Japanese Ambassador raised on 
August 8 during a conversation with the Secretary of State whether it might 
not be possible for the responsible heads of the Japanese Government and the 
Government of the United States to meet with a view to discussing means whereby 
an adjustment in relations between tbe United States and Japan might be brought 
about. The thought of Prince Konoe and of the Japanese Government in ottering 
this suggestion is appreciated. 

Reference is made also to the desire expressed by the Japanese Ambassador 
during a call on the Secretary of State on August 16 that there be resumed tbe 
informal conversations which had been in progress between the two Govern- 
ments toward ascertaining whether there existed a basis for negotiations relative 
to a peaceful settlement covering the entire Pacific situation. 

* See Hearings, ^rt 5, p. 2067. 

* Subsequently admitted as Exhibit No. 38. See p. 841, infra. 
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When the Japanese Ambassador brought up these suggestions, the Secretary 
of state reminded the Ambassador that the Government of the United States 
had shown great patience and had been prepared to continue In that course of 
patience so long as the Japanese Government manifested a desire to follow 
courses of t)eace. It was pointed out to the Ambassador that while proceeding 
along this course this Government had [2049] received reports indicating 
clearly that the Japanese Government was adopting courses directly the opposite 
of those on which the recent conversations between the Ambassador and the 
Secretary of State had been predicated. It was pointed out also that the Japanese 
press was being constantly stimulated to speak of encirclement of Japan by the 
United States and was being officially inspired in ways calculated to inflame 
public opinion. The Secretary of State made it clear that he did not see how 
conversations between the two Governments could usefully be pursued or pro- 
posals be discussed while Japanese official spokesmen and the Japanese press 
contended that the United States was endeavoring to encircle Japan and carried 
on a campaign against the United States. 

On two occasions officers of the Department of State, pursuant to instructions 
from the Secretary of State, called on the Japanese Ambassador to indicate con- 
cern over the reports that Japan inten<led to acquire by force or threat of force 
military and naval bases in French Indochina. Subsequently, on July 21 and 
July 23 the Acting Secretary of State raised with the Japanese Minister and 
with the Jnpiinese Ambassador the question of Japan's intentions with regard 
to French Indochina and pointed out that the Government of the United States 
could only assume that the occupation by Japan of French Indochina or the 
acquisition of military and naval [20S0] bases in that area constituted 
notice to the United States that Japan had taken by forceful means a step 
preparatory to embarking on further movements of conquest in the South Pacific 
area. The Acting Secretary pointed out further that this new move on Japan’s 
part was prejudicial to the procurement by the United States of es.sential raw 
materials and to the peace of the Pacific, Including the Philippine Islands. 

The Government of the United States accordingly had no alternative but to 
inform the Japanese Ambassador that, in the opinion of this Government, the 
measures then being taken by the Japanese Government had served to remove 
the basis for further conversations relative to a peaceful settlement in the Pacific 
area. 

Informal discussions between the Japanese Government and the Government 
of the United States directed toward ascertaining whether there existed a basis 
for negotiations relative to a peaceful settlement covering the entire Pacific situ- 
ation would naturally envisage the working out of a progre.ssive program attain- 
able by peaceful methods. It goes without saying that no proi»sals or sugges- 
tions affecting the rights and privileges of either the United States or Japan 
would be considered except as they might be in conformity with the basic prin- 
ciples to which the United States has long been committed. The program en- 
vi.saged in such informal discussions would involve the application in the entire 
Pacific area of [2051^ the principle of equality of commercial opportunity 
and treatment. It would thus make possible access by all countries to raw mate- 
rials and to all other essential commodities. Such a program would envisage 
cooperation by all nations of the Pacific on a voluntary and peaceful basis toward 
utilizing all available resources of capital, technical skill, and progressive eco- 
nomic leadership for the purpose of building up not only their own economies but 
also the economies of regions where productive capacity can be improved. The 
result would be to increase the purchasing power of the nations and peoples con- 
cerned, to raise standards of living, and to create conditions conducive to the 
maintenance of peace. If such a program based upon peaceable and constructive 
principles were to be adopted for the Pacific and if thereafter any of the countries 
or areas within the Pacific were menaced, the policy of aiding nations resisting 
aggression would continue to be followed by this Government and this Govern- 
ment would cooperate with other nations in extending assistance to any country 
threatened. 

Under such a program for the Pacific area Japan would, in the opinion of the 
Government of the United States, attain all the objectives which Japan affirms 
that it Is seeking. This program would not enable any country to extend Its 
military or political control over other peoples or to obtain economic rights of a 
definitely monopolistic or preferential [2052'\ character. In those cases 
where the production and distribution of essential commodities are vested in 
monopolies, the Government of the United States would expect to use its influence 
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to see that all countries are given a fair share of the distribution of the products 
of such monopolies and at a fair price. 

If the Japanese Government is seeking what it aflSi-ms to be its objectives, the 
Government of the United States feels that the program above outlined Is one 
that can be counted upon to assure Japan satisfaction of its economic needs and 
legitimate aspirations with much greater certainty than could any other program. 

In case the Japanese Government feels that Japan desires and is in position to 
suspend its expansionist activities, to readjust its position, and to embark upon a 
peaceful program for the Pacific along the lines of tiie program and principles to 
which the United States is committed, the Government of the United States would 
be prepared to consider resumption of the informal exploratory discussions which 
were interrupted in July and would be glad to endeavor to arrange a suitable 
time and place to exchange views. The Government of the United States, how- 
ever, feels that, in view of the circumstances attending the interruption of the 
Informal conversations between the two Governments, it would be helpful to both 
Governments, before undertaking a resumption of such conversations or proceed- 
ing [205S] with plans for a meeting if the Japanese Government would be 
so good as to furnish a clearer statement than has yet been furnished as to its 
present attitude and plans, just as this Government has repeatedly outlined to 
the Japanese Government its attitude and plans. 

[£ 054 ] The Chairman. Will counsel go ahead now ? 

Mr. Gesell. We would like to call as uie next witness, General 
Miles. 

TESTIMONY OF HAJ. GEN. SHEBMAN HUES, UNITED STATES 

AEMYi 

* (The witness having been first duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman. Counsel will proceed. 

Mr. Gesell. General, will you state for the record your full name 
and your present rank, and duty, please, sir? 

General Mii<es. Sherman Miles, major general. Army of the United 
States; stationed in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Gesell. You were head of G-2, were you. General, on December 
7, 1941 ? 

General Miles. I was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. How long have you had that duty ? 

General Miles. I reported on May 1, 1940. 

The Chairman. Will the counsel permit the Chair, for the purpose 
of identification, to ask General Miles if he is the son of Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, who was head of the United States Army. 

General Miles. I am, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I think counsel might also, for 
the benefit of the record, show what “G-2” is. 

Mr. Geseix. That was ray next question. 

The Vice Chairman. I beg your pardon. 

[£ 055 ] Mr. Gesell. Wha^ in a general way, would you say are 
the duties and the functions of G-2 ? 

General Miles. The Military Intelligence Division of the General 
Staff is charged with the collection, analysis, estimation, dissemina- 
tion of information primarily for the Chief of Staff and the Secretary 
of War. 

G-2 is a staff officer of the Chief of Staff, an assistant chief of staff 
for intelligence. 

Mr. Gesell. G-2 is another name for Military Intelligence Division, 
is that correct? 


^ See p. 2486 infra, for suggested corrections in his testimony submitted by General Miles. 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, prior to assuming your duties as G-2, what had 
been your military experience, as far as the Far East was concerned? 
Had you had duty in the Far East or any particular contact with far 
eastern matters? 

General Miles. No, sir, I had never had duty in the Far East. 

Mr. Gesell. Had you ever had duty in Hawaii ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. What was the nature of that duty? - 

General Miles. I was G-3, operations officer of the Hawaiian De- 
partment, from April 1929 until May 1932. 

Mr. Gesell. And who was your commanding officer during that time 
at Hawaii ? 

[Wo6] General Miles. I had four commanding generals during 
my service as GK-3 in Hawaii : Gen. Fox Connor, General Wyant, Gen- 
eral Lassiter, and General Wells. 

[£0S7] Mr. Geseli.. Now during the entire time you were there 
you were G-3, operations, is that correct ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Generally, what was the nature of that duty? 

General Miles. I had supervision over all war plans and defense 
projects of the Hawaiian Department. I was the staff officer in gen- 
eral charge of training, I prepared maneuvers, exercises of all kinds 
for the commanding general. 

Mr. Gesell. Had you ever had any war plans duty in the General 
Staff here at Washington ? 

General Miles. Not before going to Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. Subsequent to that time did you have such duty, and 
if so, what was it? 

General Miles. I did, sirl I served 4 years on the War Plans 
Division of the General Staff, from June 1934 to June 1938. 

Mr. Gesell. In what capacity? 

General Miles. I was the head of the Plans and Projects Section 
of the War Plans Division and as such had supervision over war 
plans and defense projects of the three overseas departments, Philip- 
pine, Panama, and Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. How long have you been in the military service. 
General ? 

General Miles. 1 entered the military service in June, [S^OSS] 
1901, as a cadet. 

Mr. Gesell. When did your responsibilities as G-2 cease? 

General Miles. I was relieved of G-2 the 30th, I think, of Jan- 
uary, 1942. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, if the committee please, before proceeding with 
the examination of General Miles, we would like to offer for the 
record two basic exhibits which will be the subject of consideration 
as the examination proceeds. 

The first, to be designated as exhibit 32, is entitled “Messages 
Between War Department and Hawaii from July 8 to December 
7, 1941.” 

I would like to explain to the committee that these messages are, 
of course, all in the nature of radio dispatches, and primarily we have 
assembled these messages of a warning character or of an alert char- 
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acter. We believe this is a fairly complete compilation of such 
messages. 

Mr. Gearhart. What is the date? 

Mr. Geseix. From July 8 to December 7, 1941. It has been dis- 
tributed to the committee and is the thin volume in pink covers. 

The title requires a slight explanation also, to orient the committee 
to the exhibit. On November 27 there was a message sent to General 
Short, with which of Course the committee is familiar, warning of 
the imminence of hostilities. [W59'\ On the same day some 
similar messages were sent by the War Department to the Western 
Defense Command, to General MacArthur and to the General in 
charge of the Panama area. 

We have included in this group of messages the messages sent to 
those other theaters at the same time, and their replies as well, feeling 
that in order for the committee' to nave the full picture it would be 
of interest to compare the replies of other theaters to the reply of 
General Short to somewhat comparable messages. 

We want to point out, however, as it will appear, that the messages 
were different in certain respects. 

We would also like to offer at this time as exhibit 33, the thick 
folder in pink covers, entitled “Military Intelligence Estimates Pre- 
pared by G-2, War Department, Washington, D. C.” 

This includes, as the index at the beginning makes clear, military 
intelligence estimates during the period July 1 to December 7, 1941, 
and there are some 30 in number of various dates, the subject matters 
being indicated in the index. 

May those be received, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Those w|ill bei made exhibits as indicated, 32 
and 33. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 32 and 33, 
respectively.) 

Mr. Geseix. Now, General, I believe you said the Military [SOGOl 
Intelligence Division had the reroonsibility of assembling and dissem- 
inating military information. Was it also a function of that Division 
to evaluate the information assembled? 

General Miles. It was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Could you indicate to us briefly how the Military 
Intelligence Division was organized, the principal branches and 
functions? 

General Miles. I believe, Mr. Coimsel, that there is before the com- 
mittee a chart of the organization of the Military Intelligence Division. 
Am I correct, sir? 

Mr. Gesell. I believe I have seen such a chart. Would you indicate 
generally what the principal branches of the Division are? 

General Miles. The latest chart I have is October 10, 1941. The 
principal branches were the. Administrative Branch, the Intelligence 
Branch, the Counter-Intelligence Branch, the Plans and Traming 
Branch, and the Information Control Branch. 

Mr. Gesell. Now what were the functions of the Intelligence 
Branch ? 

General Milm. The functions, in generaL of the Intelligence Branch 
were those duties of the War Department General Staff which related 
to the collation, evaluation and dissemination of military information; 
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that is, positive information coming from forei^ countries. I em- 
phasize the [^OS!] word “positive” because in the preceding war 
we had designated these two branches as the positive and the negative. 

In other words, the difference between the Intelligence Branch and 
Counter-Intelligence Branch was the difference between the assembly 
of actual information we needed on the one hand and the information 
which the enemy was seeking from us, or the potential enemy was seek- 
ing from us, and our following up that information in the Counter- 
Intelligence Branch. 

Mr. Gesell. Now what was the general function of the Plans and 
Training Branch? Did that have to do with the evaluation of the 
intelligence ? 

General Miles. No, sir. The Plans and Training Branch was prac- 
tically entirely a branch devoted to the plans for the expansion of the 
Military Intelligence Division, which, in the years in which I was G-2, 
was very considerable, and of the training of future officers, agents and 
other personnel for the Division. 

Mr. Gesell. Did the Information Control Branch have to do with 
the maintaining of security regulations and controls over the informa- 
tion assembled? 

General Miles. It did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Was that primarily a function of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division ? 

General Miles. It was a function. The security of [iSOdJ?] 
information was a part of the general duties of the Military Intelligence 
Division. 

Mr. Gmell. Now did the Military Intelligence Division report to 
any particular officer or branch of the War Department? 

General Miles. It reported to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. In the collection, evaluation and dissemination of in- 
formation was it charged with reporting to anyone other than the 
Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. Not strictly reporting, sir. We did disseminate 
information to a good many pec^le other than the Chief of Staff, but 
we reported only directly to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. You mean reported in a command sense? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Was it the responsibility of the Military Intelligence 
Division to disseminate information to the various theaters? 

General Miles. It was, sir, if I understand it to mean the overseas 
departments and major divisions of the Army. 

Mr. Gesell. Was it the responsibility of the Military Intelligence 
Division to also distribute such information to the other branches of 
the General Staff, such as War Plans? 

General Miles. Very definitely, sir, it was. 

\2063'\ The Chairman. The hour of 12 o’clock having arrived, 
the committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 
2 p. m. of the same day.) ' 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel will proceed with General Miles. 
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Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding, there is a 
Correction I want to make in the record. 

In the quotation, which I gave this morning I spoke of September 
16, 1940. I find that I took the one above ratlier tnan the one below. 
It was October 30, 1940, so that should appear correctly in the record. 

The Chairman. That correction will be made. 

Senator Brewster. And there is another matter in connection with 
the quotation by the Chairman this morning from Mr. Stimson in 
1932. I gathered that that was to lend support to the idea that the 
fleet in Hawaii did act as a deterrent in the view of Mr. Stimson and 
possibly of his chief at that time ind, if so, in connection with that 
I would like to have the records of that time, if they will secure it 
from the Navy, showing the relative strength of the American and 
the Japanese Fleets at that time and also the strength of the air forces 
as then developed, in order that in appraising the deterrent possibili- 
ties of the fleet in Hawaii in 1932 and in 1941 we may have a complete 
picture. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair might state that in presenting that 
memorandum from the book by Mr. Stimson he was seeaing to refresh 
the recollection of Mr. Grew, but he has no \ 2066 '\ objection 
to the request of the Senator. 

Senator Brewster. I think that was a very relevant matter, a very 
good piece to have in the record and I would like to have with it 
tne relative strength.^ 

The Chairman. All right. Go ahead, counsel. 

Mr. Gesell. General Miles, we are discussing the organization and 
the responsibilities of the Military Intelligence Division. Could you 
give us a little more fully a picture of the activities of that Division 
and the manner in which it functioned ? 

General Miles. The Military Intelligence Division comprised a 
good many activities and functions. I would say that they could be 
largely summarized by the statement that those functions were de- 
signed to secure, evaluate and disseminate the information, to pre- 
vent information from getting to any potential or possible enemy, 
and to train and expand the Division for possible eventuality, even 


war. 

During ray period with Gr-2 the war in Europe was increasing in 
tempo and tne situation in tiie Far East was certainly becoming no 
better, so that we were constantly branching out into activities that 
had not been handled by the Military Intelligence Division in time 
of peace and expanding enormously our personnel to handle? those 
activities. 

Mr. Gesell. What was the size of the oi^nization in [ 13066 } 
Washington, roughly, at the time of the Japanese attack ? 

General Miles. Within the War Department I should estimate it 
as somewhere in the neighborhood of 400 or 460 persons. 

Mr. Gesell. There were also representatives of the Division, were 
there not, in the Various overseas departments? 

General Miles. The G-2’s of the overseas department, as well as 
those of the corps areas, were not directly I'epresentatives of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division. They were the staff officers of their par- 
ticular commanding officers, chosen by them. We had coily a liaison 
relationship with them, if I may so express it. 


> See table In Hearinge, Part 10, p. 0188. 
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The military attach^ and military observers overseas, on the other 
hand, were directly responsible to and selected by the general Mili- 
ta^ Intelligence Division. 

The Chaikman. The Chair desires to call your attention to the 
fact that the spectators do not hear you distinctly and will you turn 
your voice to the microphone in front of you so that you may be 
heard distinctly? 

General Miles Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gesell. You were discussing the attach4s, General, and I gather 
from what you say that the military attaches attached to the various 
embassies and legations were directly [^067^ responsible to the 
Military Intelligence Division. 

General Miles. Yes. They were selected by the Military Intelli- 
gence Division, of course, with the consent of the Department ©■f State. 
In many cases I imagine the Department of State consulted the respec- 
tive amoassador or minister, and they were while so serving, of course, 
members of the embassy or legation staff, but they had more direct 
responsibility to the Military Intelligence Division than with G-2’s 
of the various major commanders of tne Army. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, as far as those G^-2’s are cohcemed, let us 
take a specific situation such as prevailed at Hawaii. 

Is my understanding correct that the communication and contact 
between G-2 in Washington and the Hawaiian department would be 
through the commanding officer there rather than a direct relation- 
ship between the G-2 on General Short’s staff and officers of your own 
Division ? 

General Miles. That is not wholly correct, sir. The G-2 of the 
War Department sent out a great deal of information directly to the 
G-2’9 of the overseas department and the corps areas, what might be 
called technical or static information. Information however, which 
would imply the decision or belief of the Chief of Staff as to a par- 
ticular situation, particularly if it was very important, would {WOSI 
normally be and should be sent out by the War Department, as such, 
under the name of the Chief of Staff or the Adutant General because 
there you are speaking directly to the commanding general of this 
major unit. ' 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, G-2 in Washington kept the G-2 mem- 
bers of the overseas department staff informed through the submission 
of basic information directly to them from time to time! 

General Miles. That is correct. We supplied the overseas depart- 
ments with static information, revised from time to time, on countries 
of interest to them and also current information which affected them. 

\2069'\ Mr. Gesell. On the other hand, if, on the basis of that 
information, it was felt that some specific action should be taken that 
was communicated, as a matter of procedure, and practice from the 
War Department, as such, in the matters you indicated directly to the 
commanding officer, in the case of Hawaii, General Short j is that 
correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, whenever this information became more than 
information per se and became in any sense a directive or suggesti(Hi 
of the War Department, then that information should be and was 
trahsmitted through command channels. 
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G-2 was not in the command channel. 

Mr. Gesell. Then I take it the reverse was also true, that G-2, at 
Hawaii, for example, would transmit what you call static information 
from time to time t6 the Military Intelligence Division for it to inte- 
grate with the information already available. 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, will counsel have the witness explain 
what he means by static information? It is not clear to me w'hat 
that term signifies. 

Mr. Gesell,. Will vou explain that. General Miles? 

Mr. Keefe. I think I understand what the word “static” means, but 
as applied to this case, I do not synchronize it exactly. 

[i^O] General Miles. The Military Intelligence Division main- 
tained what was known as a digest of intelligence on the countries of 
the world which w’ere of military interest to us. Those were very 
voluminous documents. They were divided into headings of political, 
economic, combat, civil aviation, and military aviation. They were 
loose-leaf documents, added to and changed as information came in 
by the transmission of the new mimeographed sheet for inclusion in 
the digest. 

From that digest was written, in the Military Intelligence Division, 
estimates on these countries. Those again were rather voluminous. 
They were divided into political, economic, and combat. They were 
always revised yearly, and from time to time also when necessarj', 
by the forwarding of loose-leaves for inclusion in the estimates. 

There was also a handbook on the Japanese Army gotten out by 
the Military Intelligence Division, on the 14th of May 1941. 

There was another publication on the identification of Japanese 
aircraft, gotten out on the 24th of October 1941 ; a monograph on 
TTiailand for the same year. 

All that is what I have described perhaps loosely by the use of 
word “static.” It was more or less static information, -which w^e 
kept up, however, currently, as new [207/ information was 
received. 

Mr. Gesell. So we understand. General, would it be fair to say 
that that information was generally of a statistical and informative 
character, with little evaluation material contained therein? In 
other words, it was designed to keep the G-2’s posted as to the size 
of the armies and movements that might be anticipated of their forces, 
and matters of that sort? 

General Miles. Generally speaking ; yes, sir. But we also, of course, 
expressed definite opinion, as to the efficiency of the various forces 
that we were discussing. 

[B07£] Mr. Gesell. Some of those estimates are contained in 
this document that was introduced this morning, are they not, as they 
relate to the Far East, military intelligence estimates prepared by 
G-2, exhibit 33? 

General Miles. Those are estimates of the situation prepared 
directly for the Chief of Staff. I think it is unfortunate we used the 
word “estimates” twice, referring to two different sets of documents. 
The estimates that I spoke of in answer to the Congressman’s question 
Were the static estimates, so-called, which were revised from time to 
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time. The estimates of the situation were our opinions of current 
situations written for the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. They were distributed to all the G-2’s, were they, and 
they were not prepared with any specific reference to any overseas 
theater as opposed to any other overseas theater ? 

General Miles. They were not written with any particular over- 
seas theater in mind, but they were written directly for the Chief 
of Staff and General Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. Of the theaters or of the overseas departments? 

General Miles. No, sir, of the General Staff, the War Department 
General Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. Now. I think there is some confusion here. \£ 073 '\ 
I was talking still about the static information which we were refer- 
riM to and not about this volume, exhibit 33. 

General Miles. Then you are correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. On the other hand, the estimates in exhibit 33 were pre- 
pared not for distribution to the theaters, but for the information of 
the General Staff? 

General Miles. Chief of Staff and his General Staff ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, what were your particular nmctions and 
duties in this organization. General Miles? 

General Miles. I was the head of the whole organization, Military 
Intelligence Division, responsible for its administration, its expansion 
and for its output. 

In other words, I spoke for the Military Intelligence of the General 
Staff. A paper would normally be prepared, we will say, of the Far 
East estimate by the far eastern section. That would then go for re- 
vision or comment to the immediate chief of the far eastern section, 
the head of the intelligence branch, and from that branch to me. But 
I am responsible for and was responsible for the output of the division. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, as head of the organization, of course, you 
had to give special emphasis to certain aspects of its activities, and I 
wondered whether there was any particular phase of the work of the 
Military Intelligence Division which { 207 j ^'\ you gave partic- 
ular attention to. 

General Miles. Normally I would say that my particular attention 
was devoted to our output in the way of analyzed and estimated, eval- 
uated information which we called “Intelligence,” but I also had a 
good many other irons in the fire. 

Mr. Gesell. Now how were you organized within your division in 
reject to the handling of the far eastern information? 

General Miles. The Far Eastern Section of the Intelligence Branch 
was at that time under Colonel Bratton. He received all information 
that we obtained on* the Far East from our military attaches, our ob- 
servers, from the State Department, from the Navy Department, 
other departments of the Government and although it was drying 
up considerably, information from civilian companies or press in the 
Far East, together, of course, with the secret information that we were 
getting from the intercepts — ^magic. 

Mr. Gesell. Now to whom was he responsible? 

General Miles. He was directly responsible to the Chief of the 
Intelligence Branch, at that time Col. Hayes Kroner. There was 
however, also within that branch a situation section under Lieutenant 
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Colonel Betts, now brigadier general. That was in charge of infor- 
mation bearing on the situation in all parts of the world. I described 
it at that time as the heart [;SW5] of the Intelligence Branch. 
It maintained situation maps Iwth for G-2 and for the Secretary of 
War. All special studies, and so forth, emanate from this particular 
section. 

Mr. Geseu.. And that section would work in close coordination, I 

f ather from your statement, with the Far Eastern Section of the 
ntelligence Branch in the formulation of estimates and studies, is 
that correct? 

General Mtl.es. That is correct. 

Mr. Geseix. Well, now, during that time you have indicated you had 
several sources of information. You mentioned attaches, you men- 
tioned, I believe, the Japanese intercepts, which you referred to as 
“magic.” What other sources were there? 

General Mnxs. We had some observers in the field. We had a 
mission under General Magruder in China. We had, of course, the 
Intelligence Division in the staff of the Hawaiian and Philippine De- 
partments that were getting us information. We had started a nu- 
cleus of what might to called a secret service under Colonel Clear in 
Signapore. We had little money to give him, but at least he did make 

P rogress in tying in with the British Secret Service in the Far East. 

^e exchange information, of course, with the Department of State 
and Navy Department particularly, and several other agencies, in- 
dependent agencies of the Government in Washington, and with the 
military attaches and missions, particularly [ 2076 ] British, 
at that time in Washington. 

Mr. Gesell. And I gather that all of these sources were sources of 
information which contributed data concerning the Far East? 
General Miles. They did, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. What sort of liaison did you maintain with the State 
and Navy Departments? What were the mechanics of that and how 
did it function ? 

General Miles. I should like to go into that in a little detail. When 
I took over G-2 I found that a daily liaison was being maintained 
with the Department of State and the Navy Department. With the 
Department of State it was handled directly by then Colonel Ma- 
gruder. During my tour of duty three other officers in succession took 
^ this duty. They were then Colonel Betts, Colonel Montague, and 
Colonel Sands. 

In addition to that I personally knew several of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of States and the Under Secretary of State, and at least two or 
three times went, at his request, to the office of the Secretary of State 
on intelli^nce matters. 

With the Navy Department the same liaison existed, but more in 
detail. In other words, officers from my Far Eastern Section visited 
many times a week, perhaps manv times a day certain days, the corre- 
sponding officers of the office of Naval Intelligence. I was always in 
constant touch with the [ 2077 ] three officers who successively 
occupied that post. 

Mr, Gesell. You mean in the Navy? 

General Miles. In the Navy. 

Mr. Gesell. Head of ONI ? 

General Miles. Head of ONI. 

79716— 46— pt. 2 26 
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lW78] The liaison, I think, was very close at all times. I seem 
to have misplaced some papers that I wrote out in respec^ to the time 
of this committee, but I can summarize it, I think, from memory. 

Two steps were taken by the Military Intelligence Division during 
the year 1941 to increase considerably the liaison between the war 
Department, particular Military Intelligence, and the other depart- 
ments of the Government here in Washington. 

In June, I think — I have the record here — ^no, in July — July 14, 
1941, the Chief of the Office of Naval Intelligence, at that time 
Captain Kirk, and I requested the joint Army and Navy Board, 
which was then the highest coordinating military agency under the 
commander in chief, for permission to appear before it with certain 
suggestions and plans for integrating intelligence into that body. 
We did so appear on the 16th of July, with written proposals and 
arguments as to why we thought a greater integration of intellience 
with that body would be useful. 

The three proposals were that the Chiefs of Naval and Military 
Intelligence be made members of the Board, or alternatively, that 
they be made members of the Joint Planning Committee, which was 
the committee serving the Board, or alternatively, that a joint intelli- 
gence commitee [S079] coequal with the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee be established by the Joint Army and Navy Board. 

These proposals were processed through the Joint Planning Com- 
mittee and the General Board, and they resulted in the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Board to the two Secretaries that a joint intelligence 
committee be formed. 

I have' records of the date. 

Mr. Gesell. That was a joint committee between the Army and 
Navy? 

General Miles. That is the Joint Army and Navy Board which 
had been established a great many years before. The establishment 
of a joint intelligence committee serving the Joint Board was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy on the 1st of October, and the 
Secretary of War on the 29th of September, and appropriate orders 
were issued. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee members had their first meeting 
on the 11th of October 1941, but did not actually function until the 
8th or 9th of December. 

The second step taken by Military Intelligence to enlarge liaison 
was thi^: 

In April of 1941, a memorandum was written by G-2 suggesting 
that representatives of nine departments of the Government, includ- 
ing War, be assembled to discuss and formulate policies and means 
of exchanging information between \2080'\ the departments, 
all information which affected the policy formulation of the 
Government. 

The Secretary ajmroved that memorandum and wrote the letters 
to the other eight Cfabinet members or chiefs of independent offices. 
Throughout that summer, meetings were held in the office of G-2, 
two separate plans were drawn up, two successive plans were drawn 
up, and finally, I think in late August or September, but I can obtain 
the date, the representatives of the nine agencies signed the draft of 
plan. 
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This was approved bv the various Cabinet members and chiefs of 
independent agencies, succesively, during the succeeding months. The 
last letter that I found in the files was dated the earlier part of October 
1941, from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This plan was, in general, the establishment within each department 
of an officer or office specifically charged with disseminating the in- 
formation received by that department to the other departments 
concerned and receiving from the other departments and disseminat- 
ingwithin his own department similar information. 

TTie plan also included certain provisions for the safeguarding 
of this information in the various departments. 

Mr. GcsEiiL. Well, now under the scheme you have [2081'\ 
just indicated and through the liaison that was established on a more 
informal basis between the State and Navy, I gather you had some 
facilities, at least for giving them what information you had and 
getting their information from them ? 

General Miles. I thipk we had very complete means of doing so, 
so far as any information was given to us. I don’t mean to say that 
we would always control another department, nor did we attempt to. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, one of the most important types of information 
with which we are[ concerned here, is the magic, or Japanese inter- 
cepts. Are you familiar with exhibits 1 and 2 in this proceeding, the 
diplomatic and military intercepts contained in these volumes which 
I^owyou? 

General Miles. I have seen those volumes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. To what extent did these intercepts come to your atten- 
tion as they were translated? 

General Miles. They were brought to me and to a limited number 
of other officers in the War Department by my own officers in the 
far eastern section in lockboxes or dispatch cases to which I had a 
key, and I read them; put them back in the dispatch case, and sent 
them on. 

Mr. Gesell. It was the procedure and practice then, I gather, for 
you to see all interceptea Japanese messages \208Z'\ during 
the time that you were G-2 ? 

General Miles. There was a great deal of what we call chitter-chat 
in those messages which was not disseminated. Only the messages 
of some importance to us were disseminated. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you say that these two exhibits I have referred 
to contain information of a chitter-chat nature, or are these more of 
a type which would have come to you under the procedure, the diplo- 
matic and military? , 

General Miles. These are the types of messages that were dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Gesell. Have you any record. General Miles, of which particu- 
lar intercepts you saw during this period ? 

General Miles. I have no record at this time, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you believe the committee would be correct in as- 
suihing that you, in all probability, saw all of the intercepts contained 
in these two exhibits which .have been introduced ? 

General Miles. It is my belief that I saw them all, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, did G-2 have the responsibility for intercepting 
those messages? 
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(^neral Miles. No, sir; they were intercepted by Naval Communi- 
catioi^; th^ first reached Naval Communications, [£0831 and 
the Signal Intelligence Service. 

Mr. Gesell. The Signal Intelligence Service of the Army ? 

General Miles. Of the Army, which was not a part of G-2, nor was 
G-2 a part of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, did G-2 have, as far as the messages intercepted 
by the Signal Service were concerned, the responsibility for translat- 
ing or decoding the messages? 

General Miles. No, sir. The messages were decoded jointly by 
Naval Communications and S. I. S., Signal Intelligence Service. 

Mr. Gesell. Then, do I understand that the messages reached G-2 
from the Signal Service after th^ had been translated or from the 
Naval Communications Service after they had been translated. 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, to whom did these messages come in G-2? 

General Miles. They came to the far easteigi section, Colonel Brat- 
ton. 

Mr. Gesell. Whose responsibility was it to determine which mes- 
sages would be distributed among higher officers? 

General Miles. Colonel Bratton, initially. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you exercise any judgment or selection \208J!i\ 
in that regard? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. WTiat other officers did in the Army ? 

General Miles. I think no one except Colonel Bratton and his 
subordinates. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, can you tell us who, in the War Department, re- 
ceived the texts of the messages during this period? 

General Miles. I have before me a confidential agreement drawn up 
in G-2 dated January 23, 1941, signed by Capt. Hugh James, Acting 
Director of Naval Intelligence, and myself, in which was laid down 
what officers or persons this magic was to be distributed to, and by 
whom. 

Within the War Department, the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, the military aide to the President in exceptional cades only ; he 
was, however, not an officer of the War Department. 

Mr. Gesell. That was General Watson, was it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, that was General Watson. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

General Miles. And the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Gesell. The War Plans Division, or the Chief of the "War 
Plans Division. 

General Miles. The Chief of the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was 'that? 

[2085'\ General Miles. General Gerow. 

Mr. Gesell. So that list would include Secretary Stimson, General 
Marshall, General Gerow, and transmission to the President 
through General Watson? 

General Miles. And myself. 

Mr. Gesell. And yourself? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, was there anyone else in the War Department 
who was authorized to see the intercepts? 
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General Miles. No, sir. I would like to point out also that Gen- 
eral Watson received them in exceptional cases only as per this 
agreement and later on the messages were delivered to the White 
House through the naval aide to the President, and not the military 
aide. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, during the time that delivery was being 
made by the Army to the White House, who made the determination 
of what messages would be sent to General Watson for the President? 

General Miles. That also was Colonel Bratton’s duty. 

Mr. Gesell. What was meant by “exceptional circumstances,” par- 
ticularly significant messages? 

General Miles. I imagine that that was the meaning of that phrase 
at the time this agreement was written. 

Mr. Gesell. For what period — put it this way: When [^861 
did the War Department cease advising the White House and that 
function was taken over by the Navy? 

General Miles. My recollection is the 1st of November 1941. 

Mr. Gesell. Did the Deputy Chief of Staff, General Bryden, re- 
ceive these intercepts ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, what was the machinery for distributing them ? 
Were they left with these various officials for their study, or how 
was it handled ? 

General Miles. So far as possible, the distributing officer remained 
in the office while the officer, whoever it was, read the message. That, 
of course, was not always possible, particularly the Secretary of War, 
the Chief of Staff, and they were then left Jor him to read and he 
transmitted them back in the locked pouch. 

Mr. Gesell. The practice was, I gather, then, for all the distrib- 
uted messages, eventually to be returned to the point of distribution 
rather than remain in the files of the officers receiving them ? 

General Miles. They were never to remain in the files. They were 
always to be returned and burned. 

Mr. Gesell. Who established that procedure? 

General Miles. I was responsible for the establishment \^ 087 ^ 
of it. I don’t know that I personally did it. I imagine it was done 
on the recommendation of Colonel Bratton who was handling them 
directly. I also remember the Chief of Staff was personally very 
much interested in the procedure and the protection of those mes- 
sages which constituted so important a military secret. 

Mr. Gesell. One filed copy of the messages was retained, is that 
not correct? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Mr. Gesell. Who determined what officers and officials should see 
these messages? 

General Mnjis. I hesitate to answer the question, because I don’t 
remember that it ever arose. It was so obviously the Secretaiw of War, 
Chiejf of Staff, Chief of War Plans Division, and the Chief of Military 
Intelligence Division, were the officers directly responsible. 

Mr. G esell. Well, I quite agree that they are obvious people to be 
on a distribution list, but the question arises whether perhaps there 
should not have been others on the list, as well. 
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General Miles. I remember no case in which that question arose, 
sir. 

The general tendency always was to limit these messages, the dis- 
tribution of these messages, the knowledge of the [£088'] exist- 
ence of these messages, to as few people as possible. 

Mr. Gesell. You didn’t mention the Department of State. Am 1 
correct in my understanding that these messages were sent to the 
Department of State, these magic messages, by the Navy? 

General Miles. By the Navy and W the Army. We took over the 
distribution to the Department of State when the Navy took over 
the distribution to the White House, about the 1st of November. 
Before that we distributed to the Department of State and to the 
White House on alternative months. 

Mr. Geseli.. From November 1, 1941, the Arnw distributed to the 
State Department, and the Navy to the White House, as a general 
matter of practice? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Who, in the Department of State was authorized to 
see these messages? 

General Miles. Our distribution was directly to the Secretary of 
State. What handling he had within his own Department, of course, 
we did not control. 

Mr. Ge6ei.l. Was that handled in the same mechanical fashion as 
far as the dispatch cases were concerned and the return of the 
messages? 

General Miles. That is correct, except that I believe the private 
secretary of the Secretary of State had a Key. 

\^89\ Mr. Keefe. Might I interrupt? 

The Chahocan. The chairman didn’t understand. The private 
secretary had a what? 

General Miles. Had a key to the box. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. It is not clear to me, this answer of the witness as to 
the disposition of the intercepts after they had made their routine 
delivery, delivery by the Navy and the Army to these various people. 

I think it was said that they were destroyed or burned. 

Mr- Gesell. The testimony was, I believe, and will you check me 
on this — I understood the testimony to be that they were all returned 
and burned with the exception of one filed copy, which was maintained. 

General Miles. That is true. That filed copy never went on the 
distribution rounds. 

Mr. Gesell.* So that following distribution through these precau- 
tions, you had one filed copy of all messages intercepted? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. What I am trying to understand is, the intercepts that 
were brouglit back, were returned to the Army by Colonel Bratton, 
and to the Navy by the officer in charge of distribution for the Navy, 
those messages were burned ? 

[2090] General Miles. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. By the Army and by the Navy ? 

General Miles. Respectively. 

Mr. Gesell. Those messages that were distributed were duplicates 
of messages which were retained in thei file that was kept, the com- 
plete file that was kept at the Army and Navy? 
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General Hides. That is porrect. 

Mr. Gesell. Any messages intercepted by the Signal Corps were 
made available to the Navy and any messages intercepted by the 
Navy were made available to the Army under this procedure; is that 
correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. It was a joint operation of the Naval 
Communications and SIS. 

The Chairman. What is SIS ? 

General Miles. Signal Intelligence Service. If one was over- 
crowded, the other would step in. 

Mr. Gesell. Did I understand you to say that one copy or more 
than one copy was sent to the Secretary of State ? 

General Miles. One copy, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, we have been discussing here the distribution, 
have we not, of the actual translated texts of the different messages ; 
not any evaluation or summary, but the actual text of the messages 
themselves? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

\W9!\ Mr. Gesell. Were there any facilities under Army con- 
trol at Hawaii which enabled the Army to intercept these messages 
at that point? 

General Miles. I believe not, sir. There was a naval intercepting 
station at Hawaii but I think not an Army. And by interceptmg I 
mean simply taking the messages out of the air. I don’t mean break- 
ing the code or translating from the Japanese to the English, of 
course. 

Mr. Gesell. What I had referred to was the latter, the question 
being whether or not there were any facilities at Hawaii through 
which General Short or persons' in his command would haye bwn 
in a position to intercept, translate, and decode these messages which 
we haye been discussing the magic messages? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. "What steps were taken to distribute the intercepted 
messages to the commanding officer at Hawaii ? 

General Miles. There were no steps taken to distribute these mes- 
sages to that general. 

Mr. Gesell. Do I understand from your answer that these messages 
as intercepted and translated were not sent to Hawaii by the Army? 

General Miles. They were not. In some cases the substance of 
some messages, were sent to Hawaii, and almost always in nayal code, 
I think always in nayal code, because the nayal code 

was considered to be more secure than the Army code. 

Mr. Gesell. "Who made the decision that these messages should 
not be sent to Hawaii as they were intercepted and translated as far 
as the Army is concerned ? 

General Miles. That followed from the general policy laid down 
by the Chief of Staff that these messages and the fact of the existence 
of these messages or our ability to decode them should be confined to 
the least possible number of persons; no distribution should be made 
outside of Washington. 

Mr. Gesell. Was that determination by the Chief of Staff in writing 
or simply an expression of policy ? 
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General Miles. As far as my recollection goes it was simply an 
expression of policy. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in connection with the formula- 
tion of that policy ? 

General Miles. I do not now remember, but I imagine that I was. 

Mr. Gesell. Can you state to the committee what the considerations 
were underlying such a policy? 

General I^i^es. Yes, sir. The value of that secret, the secret that 
we could and did decode Japanese messages, in their best code, was 
of incalculable value to us, both in the period when war threatened 
and most definitely during our waging of that war. 

That was the basic reason for the limitation on tlie distribution of 
those messages and of the constantly increasing closing in, as I might 
express it, on any possible leaks in tnat secret. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I have been discussing Hawaii with you. 
I take it your answer would be the same as to other theaters, that tnese 
messages were not being sent by the Army to any other oversea area 
commanders ? ' 

General Miles. That is true, sir. It applies to all of them. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall ever having received any instructions not 
to transmit the messages to Hawaii, let us say ? 

General Miles. I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you ever recall any discussion with anyone concern- 
ing the advisability of sending such messages to Hawaii as they were 
intercepted and translated ? 

General Miles. I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you ever recall any request having been made of 
G-2 by anyone, a commander in ^lawaii or elsewhere, asking that 
such information be transmitted ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Then I am to understand from your answers, am I, 
General, that the question of the distribution of these 
messages to the commanding general or anyone on his staff at Hawaii 
was not, to your recollection, discussed by anyone in your presence or 
requested or suggested by anyone in your presence ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. And can you give us any further information as to 
what officer was primarily responsible for the decision to so limit the 
distribution? 

General Miles. I regarded it as an important policy which I knew 
emanated from the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. Would it be fair to say that this magic information 
was the most reliable and authentic information which the War De- 
partment was receiving as to Japanese intentions and activities? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. To your knowledge was anyone in responsible position 
in the War Department organization at Hawaii advised of the fact 
that we were in a position^ to intercept, decode, and translate these 
messages? 

General Miles. To the best of my knowledge and belief no one was 
advised. That, sir, was the essence of the secret. Not so much what 
we were getting from these messages but the very fact that we could 
decode and translate these messages. 
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Mr. Geseli.. And it was for those reasons that I under- 
stand you to say that the decision was made not to send the text of the 
messages or any summary therefrom to the overseas commanders? " 

General Miles. That was the prima^consideration, as I understand 
it, for that fixed definite policy of the War Department. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you say that it was one of the responsibilities 
of the Military Intelligence Division to keep the overseas commanders 
advised as to matters which mi^ht be important to them in gaging the 
potential activities of the enemies or potential enemy? 

General Miles. In ^neral, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The obligation of responsibility to disseminate infor- 
mation and the obligation to safeguard information then in this in- 
stance acted opposite to each other^ did they not? 

General Miles. Generally speaking, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I gather from what you say that you resolved that in 
favor of the closest type of security over the messages translated? 

General Miles. I think that is hardly a complete answer, sir. It 
must also be borne in mind that a great deal of this information did 
not directly apply to the overseas departments unless and until it 
became more than information and entered \^96'\ the realms 
of an estimate of the situation which called for military action on the 
part of those high commanders, and that was a function of the com- 
mand, in other words, of the Chief of Staff himself. A great deal of 
that information was of great value to us in Washin^n, to all depart- 
ments of the Government that were within the distribution list, as in- 
dicating the course of diplomatic relations with Japan. 

But was not considered at that time that the commanding generals 
of the overseas departments should know from day to day the course 
of those diplomatic negotiations. The essence ot what they should 
know was any situation which would call for a military decision on 
their part or the part of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, that appraisal of the situation carries with it, does 
it not. General Mile& a perhaps unusually high degree of responsibility 
in the General Staff here to send appropriate messages to the area 
commanders warning them of impending developments to the extent 
that they were known to the General Staff? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. It was a matter of great responsibility 
to notify the overseas departments, which were our great outpost oif 
the moment, when war became— certainly when war became imminent, 
or the moment when any part of the war plans, so carefully drawn up 
in the p^cding years, should be put into effect. 

Mr. Gesell. 1 wonder if you quite understood my question. I take 
it that responsibility, in the general sense, is always present in the 
Chief of Staff. My point was rather that under these circumstances, 
having reached the decision, for the reasons you have indicated, not to 
transmit information to the area commanders, and knowing that you 
had information which the area commanders did not have, you were 
confronted with possibly even a higher degree of responsibility in that 
re^rd, were you not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mrs Gesell. Now, some of these messages. General Miles, were 
not of a diplomatic nature, they were of a military nature, were 
they not, some of the magic intercepts ? 
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General Miles. I believe that is correct, sir. 

.Mr. Gesell. Now, does your testimony apply equally to messages 
of that character as compared to messages of a general diplomatic 
character? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Had we obtained through magic any 
information of a purely military character that should have been 
transmitted to the overseas departments, I think steps should have 
been taken to transmit that information in some secure way, provid- 
ing always it did not come within the nsalms of command respon- 
sibility. 

[^055] Mr. Gesell. You say you think some steps should be 
taken in those circumstances to transmit the messages? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, referring to exhibit 2, copy of which is 
handed you, will you turn to page 12. There is there a message sent 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, dated September 24, 1941, which was trans- 
lated on October 9, 1941, reading as follows : 

Strictly Secret. 

Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports concerning vessels along 
the following lines in so far as possible : 

1. The waters (of Pearl Harbor) ai’e to be divided roughly into five sub- 
areas. (We have no objections to your abbreviating as much as you like.) 

Area A. Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

Area B. Waters adjacent to tlie island south and west of Ford Island. (This 
area is on the opposite side of the Island from Area A.) 

Area S. East Loch. 

Area D. Middle Loch. 

Area B. West Loch and the communicating water routes. 

2. With regard to warships and aircraft carriers, [3099] we would 
like to have you report on those at anchor (these are not so important), tied 
up at wharves, buoys and in docks. (Designate types and classes briefly. If 
possible we would like to have you make mention of the fact when there are 
two or more vessels alongside the same wharf.) 

Do you recall seeing that message at the time it was intercepted and 
translated? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I ask you whether that is not the type of message 
which carried a special military significance to such an extent, taken 
under your previous testimony, that it should have been sent to the 
Hawaiian Department? 

General Miles. If that mess^e were taken alone, Mr. Counsel, it 
would carry that military significance. It is, of course, primarily of 
naval interest. It should always be remembered that it was well 
known to everyone in the Intelligence Departments of the two serv- 
ices that the Japanese were following as closely as they possibly 
could the movement of all of our warships. 

I remember on several occasions going to Admiral Kirk’s or Ad- 
miral Wilkinson’s secret room in the Navy Department and looking 
at his big map of the positions of the Japanese warships. Every- 
body was doing it. Furthermore, it is rather interesting [^ 100 ] 
to note that in that same volume, if one counts the nun^r of mes- 
sages similar to this which was sent to Hawaii or eliciting informa- 
tion from naval movements in Hawaii^ which were translated before 
December 7, we find 24 of them, of which only 4 were received in the 
month preceding Pearl Harbor. Similar messages concerning naval 
movements in Panama, however, there were 20, and there were 5 in 
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the month preceding Pearl Harbor. Similar messages regarding the 
Philippines, there are 56 in the book, 16 received in the month before 
Pearl Harbor. 

So that my answer to that question is that this message taken alone 
would have been of great military significance but it was not taken 
alone unless you look at it by hindsight, which focuses all right on 
the event which did happen. It was one of a great number of mes- 
sages being sent by the Japanese to various parts of the world in 
their attempt to follow the movements of our naval vessels, a matter 
which we knew perfectly well they were doing, and which we our- 
selves were doing in regard to the (Japanese. 

Mr. Gesell. Why do you say this message is of great military 
significance standi^ alone? ' 

General Mnjss. Inat would indicate they were interested in one 
place and one place only and it is the detail of Pearl Harbor. 

\210r\ Mr. Gesell. It is really, is it not, looking at it as one 
message alone, and, if you will, "from hindsight, a plan for laying 
out what amounts to a bombing plan for Pearl Harbor? ' 

General Miles. That is exactly what it looks like now, sir, now 
that we know Pearl Harbor was bom^d. 

Mr. Geseix. You say there are similar messages in this book which 
were intercepted prior to December 7. Will you find n^e one such 
message. General? 

General Miles. Concerning Hawaii? 

Mr. Gesell. Or concerning any other point in which the Japanese 
were interested. Will you find me one message which is similar to 
this one? 

General Miles. Well, if you mean similar in dividing the harbor 
into sections, there are no such messages that I know of, but all of the 
messages here from page 2 to page 16 in this book, all are concerned 
with information requested of or received by the Japanese on move- 
ments in Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, you recognize, do you not^ General, 
that this message, looking at it now in the cold light of this hearing 
room, is quite different than just a ship-movement message, is it not? 
They are not anxious to find ship movements. They did not even want 
to Imow much about the ships that are at the wharves. They want 
to know the ones that are at anchor. 

General Miles. The question is what ? 

Mr. Gesell. Would you consider this a ship-movement report? 

Gteneral Miles. No. It is primarily a message dividing up the 
waters of Pearl Harbor into convenient areas for reporting the pres- 
ence of ships, United States warships. 

Mr. Gesell. There is no other message like this in this exhibit, is 
there, General ? 

General Miles. I have not found any, sir, similar to this in the 
sense of dividing any particular waters, although I think you will 
find in the Philippines messages questions of currents in SuW Bay, 
I remember a message if my memory is not at fault, and other naval 
information which might lead one to expect an attack in Philippine 
waters. 

Mr. Gesell. Would it be a fair statement to say that one of the 
functions and responsibilities of a properly organized and functioning 
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military intelligence division [Z103'\ would have been to single 
out this message, recognize its difference from the other message and 
attempt to evaluate its significance? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, but we did not give it the significance at 
that time that it now has in the light of subsequent events. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, do you recall any discussion of this mes- 
sage with vour staff, any review or critique of its importance? 

General Miles. I do not. I recall discussing, I think, this message 
or certain such messages with my naval colleague, to whom they par- 
ticularW applied even more than to the Army. 

Mr. Gesell. Admiral Wilkinson you are referring to ? 

General Miles. Admiral Wilkinson after he joined ; Admiral Kirk 
before. 

Mr. Gesell. And wdiat is your recollection of those discussions? 

General Miles. My recollection is not very specific. I think that 
my naval colleagues agreed that it was perfectly normal for the Japan- 
ese to be searching in all areas for the position of our ships and certain 
specific information about the harbors occupied by our ships, or the 
waters. 

Mr. Gesell. But this is neither of those. This is the 
specific location and situation of the ships in a particular harbor, is 
it not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, do you recall discussing this message with Ad- 
miral Wilkinson or any of your other naval colleagues ? 

General Mn.Es. I do not specifically recall discussing this message. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, this message that was translated on October 9 
and sent on September 24 was followed by other 'messages, was it not, 
messages translated prior to December 7 which indicated that the 
Japanese were implementing and following the pattern laid out in 
this particular message? 

I refer, for example, to the one of November 15 on page 13 of the 
exhibit, where there is a message setting forth the code to be used 
in designating the various areas, and to another message on that page 
stating, under date of November 15, translated December 3 : 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make 
your “ships in harbor report” irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Although 
you already are no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy. 

Do you recall seeing those messages? 

General Miles. I believe I saw both of those messages, [2105'\ 
sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, do you recall finally on this subject, General 
Miles, seeing the message on page 15 of this exhibit from Honolulu to 
Tokyo, under date of November 29, translated December 5, which 
had this 

Mr. Gearhart. Pardon me. That was from Tokyo to Honolulu, 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Gesell. From Tokyo to Honolulu, yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. You had it just the reverse. 

Mr. Gesell. Thank you. Congressman Gearhart. 

Containing this single sentence : 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship nioveiuents, but in future 
wili you also report even when there are no movements. 
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At page 15 of the exhibit do you recall that menage? 

General Miles. I believe I saw that message, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, those three subsequent me.ssages which I have 
just directed your attention to gave added simificance, did they not, 
to the message translated on October 9 to wiich I first called your 
attention? 

General Miles. They did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did those added messages lead to any discussion or 
further consideration as to the appropriateness or desirabili^ of 
sending specific information on this subject to Fearl 

Harbor? 

General Miles. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, I noticed and I am sure the committee and all 
of us have noticed here, General Miles, that many significant military 
messages and, ineed, other significant messages in this magic category 
were not translated until after December 7 although sent often sub- 
stantial periods of time before that date. You have noted that in 
looking at some of these exhibits, have you not ? 

General Mixes. I have, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. Now, I understood you to testify that the responsi- 
bility for translating the messages was placed in the Signal Corps of 
the Army as far as the Army intercepts were concerned? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, what- steps did you take, if any, to encourage a 
more prompt and expeditious translation of these messages as they 
were intercepted ? 

General Miles. I remember no specific steps which I took. The 
S. I. S. was not under my direction. I do remember, however, dis- 
cussing the matter and finding that it was primarily a question of 
personnel and of very markedly increased traffic. It took time to 
decode the cryptic messages, it took time to translate from Japanese 
into English. The ^J07] S. I. S. and Naval Communica- 
tions, like all other branches of the Army and Navy at that time, 
were much limited in personnel and in facilities. 

Mr. Gesell. You say you recall discussing this matter with some- 
one or you simply recall the conditions that prevailed? I did not 
quite understand you. 

General Miles. I recall discussing the matter to the extent of arriv- 
ing at the opinion that was the situation in Naval Communications 
and S. I. S. I do not specifically recall the exact incident of any 
particular discussion. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, it was perfectly apparent during these 
latter months before the attack that the situation between us and 
Japan was becomii^ more and more critical, was it not? 

General Miles. Tnat is true, sir. 

Mr. Geseix. All of you in G-^ would have been more and more 
interested in the prompt interception and translation and examina- 
tion of these magic messages as they came in ? 

General Miles. That is true. sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, under those circumstances and seeing as 
we do here from the messages that those translated before the seventh 
contained vital diplomatic and military information, it would seem 
to me to have been appropriate to take some steps to assure a prompter 
translation of the [SI08] messages, or do 1 understand you 
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to say that you simply inquii'ed as to the reason but you took no steps 
to facilitate the prompter translation ? 

General Miles. I assured myself that the men and facilities were 
doing all that they could do to ^et those m^sages out promptly. 
I was not able to furnish them with any additional specialists, nor 
with any additional equipment. 

I do not like to go into the details of even the fact that I knew 
about the methods we used ; I cannot. 

Mr. Gesell. No ; we do not expect you to. 

General Miles. But I think it is safe to say that they are not easy 
to reproduce. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, was any effort made to get additional manpower 
of this specialized type that may have been required? 

General Miles. I think that manpower was being provided as fast 
as the two services could provide it. It had to oe very specially 
trained manpower. 

Mr. Gesell. Do vou recall ever having discussed with the Chief 
of Staff the desirability of increasing the forces and facilities for 
the, interception and translation of mese messages? 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not recall bringmg that matter up 
to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. Turning to this exhibit 2, which I believe 
is still before you. General Miles, I want to direct your attention to 
certain messages which were sent prior to the seventh but translated 
subsequent to the seventh. 

There is a messa^ on page 17, for example 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask, when you say “sent” you mean sent 
from 

Mr. Gesell Sent from Tokyo to Honolulu. 

The Chairman. Sent from Tokyo to Honolulu ? 

Mr. Gesell. Tokyo to Honolulu or Washington, a Japanese mes- 
sage. 

The Chairman. They are all Japanese messages? 

Mr. Gesei.l. They are all Japanese messages. 

On page 17 the message of November 24, where Tokyo was advised 
concerning mine laying operations outside Pearl Harbor, the ma- 
neuvering activities of the U. S. Fleet and the time that the vessels 
lay in harbor. 

On page 19 the message of November 28 where Tokyo was advised 
that there was usually one cruiser in the waters south of Pearl Harbor 
and one or two destroyers at the entrance of the harbor. 

The message on page 20 of December 1 where more detailed 
information concerning fleet maneuvers in operational areas was 
given, with schedules of departures and return of battleship.<!. 

[2110} The message on page 21 of December 2, where Tokyo 
asked for information concerning barrage balloons and antimine nets. 

The message on page 22 of December 3 where an agent in Honolulu 
sent detailed information concerning land signals to be given by flash- 
inglights, ads in newspapers, and so forth. 

The message on page 26 in December, an urgent request for informa- 
tion as to movements of ships in and out of Pearl Harbor since the 4th 
of December. 
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The message of December 6, on pages 27 and 28, where Honolulu gave 
Tokyo further information concernmg barrage balloons and stated : 

I imagine that in all probability there is considerable OK>ortunlty left to take 
advantage for a surprise attack against these places. 

And further stated : 

In my opinion the battleships do not hare torpedo nets. 

And, finally, the message on page 29 of December 6th, where Hono- 
lulu reported : 

It appears that no air reconnaissance is being conducted by the fleet air arm. 

Now, with those messages in mind is it fair to state that if 
facilities had been available for the more prompt translation of these 
intercepted messages we would have had more than ample data in our 
hands to indicate that there was to be a surprise attack by the Japanese 
on Pearl Harbor ? 

General Mn^. Those messages would certainly have indicated the 
strong possibility, if not actual probability, of such an attack. 

I think I fail^ to state, sir, that it was not only a question of per- 
sonnel and facilities here in Washington for the decoding and transla- 
tion of those messages, but also very definitely out in the field. Those 
messages had to be picked out of the air by intercepting stations. They 
were not all picked up by the same station. There was no one station 
that could have picked them up. 

In fact, I understand now that the best intercepting station for the 
few messages emanating from J apan itself was Manila. 

Now, some of those intercepting stations had teletype facilities by 
which they could promptly transmit the message intercepted to Wash- 
ington. Some did not. Some of the messages were received in Wash- 
ington by air mail. 

So we had not only a question of personnel and facilities and a very 
rapidly growing traffic to handle it in Washington, but Also the actual 
intercepting of the message in the field [21H\ and the trans- 
mission of those messages to Washington. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel one question? 
Those messages that you read last are messages that were sent from 
Tokyo or Honolulu and were not translated or decoded until after 
Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Geseix. That is right. They are all Japanese messages which 
were not in translated form available, as far as these records show, 
prior to the attack. 

Senator Lucas. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Counsel does not want to leave the impression that 
all the messages referred to are in that category, because there were 
several that were translated before. 

Mr. Gesell. I took it Senator Lucas referred to this last bit of 
reading and not the first messages I have discussed. 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

The Chairman. Let me ask counsel whether he has indicated in 
his questions how far back prior to Pearl Harbor these messages went 
out that were not translated until after Pearl Harbor? Did you 
indicate that? 
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Mr. Gesell. I have indicated in most instances the date that the 
message was sent out. I think the ones to which I referred were all 
sent subsequent to November 24, 1941. 

The Chairman. And prior to the 7th of December ? 

[211S'] Mr. Gesell. And prior to the 7th of December. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I think it 
might be helpful if counsel will be kind enough to point out, the first 
one on page 16 of the exhibit, dated November 24, 1941, shows that 
was translated December 16, 1941. That is what counsel has in mind, 
is it? 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And running all the way through this exhibit 
to page 31 it shows messages received and translated from a few days 
to a few weeks after they were received. 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct; and quite a number on the 8th and 
the 10th and the 11th and some of them later than that. 

General Miles. In the desire to make the record accurate it might 
be pointed out, I think, that certainly the message on page 26 from 
Tokyo to Honolulu, which was dated Tokyo, December 6, could not 
possibly have been translated even with the best facilities until early 
in the morning of the seventh. Tokyo on the 6th — ^yes, it might l>e 
on the 5th, that is right. And from there on the messages are dated 
the 6th of December. 

Mr. Gesell. General, I meant to ask you 

Mr. Gearhart. That is Tokyo time on the 6th ? 

General Miles. Tokyo and Honolulu. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

, Mr. Gesell. I. meant to ask you, General, a little earlier. 

After the war started did the War Department change its procedure 
in respect of transmitting to the area commanders information from 
these magic sources ? 

General Miles. I believe not, sir; not to my knowledge. That was 
always regarded up to the termination of the Japanese war as a very 
important vital military secret. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, I wish to read a paragraph to you from your 
affidavit given to Col. Henry C. Clausen under date of August 16, 1945 
and ask if you will give to the committee a full statement concerur 
ing the matters covered in this paragraph. The paragraph reads as 
follows : 

Concerning the testimony I gave before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 8 
August 1944, as corrected by my letter, 18 August 1944, I wish to add that I 
avoided any statement concerning details of information and intelligence which 
I had derived from Top Secret sources then called ‘Magic’, or any intimation 
that such sources existed. The reason I so limited my testimony was because 
prior to my appearance before the Board, Brig. General Russell A. Osmun and 
then Colonel Carter W. Clarke, of G-2, War Department, transmitted to me in- 
structions from the Chief of Staff that I was not to disclose to the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board any facts concerning 12115] the radio intelligence men- 
tioned, or the existence of that form of information or Intelligence in the period 
preceding 7 December 1941. Accordingly, I obeyed that instruction. 

General Miles. That statement is literally correct. I regret that 
it wa.s worded that way because it has been twisted out of its meaning 
entirely and I think very Unfairly to the Chief of Staff. 

What happened, of course, was preceding that I appeared before the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board in early April 1944, when we were in the 
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midst of our war with Japan. We were approaching the crisis, if 
you like. We had not landed in Leyte, we had not fought the battle 
lor the Leyte Gulf. We were in the midst of a great war and this was 
a military secret of incalculable value to the United States in that 
war, the secret that we could break that code and were breaking that 
code. It might well have been worth to us many thousands of valuable 
American lives. I knew that perfectly well. 

I am sorry I mentioned the Chief of Staff because under no condi- 
tions would I have appeared before the Army Board or any other 
group and intimated in any way the existence of that secret without 
specific authority of the Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff. 

Now, when I made that affidavit to Colonel Clausen the [2116'\ 
situation had chang^ entirely. The war with Japan was over; Japan 
had surrendered. Colonel Clausen came to my headquarters in Boston 
with the written authority from the Secretary of War to take my 
testimony on any and all subjects. 

He suggested, however, that the affidavit which he himself wrote 
from the conversations that he had had with me, all under oath, he 
suggested that my affidavit, which became part of his record, be tied in 
with my testimony before the Grunert Board, the Army Board, and I 
think he drafted or maybe I drafted that paragraph that the counsel 
has iust read. 

That, gentlemen, is the whole situation there. I was not gagged by 
the Chief of Staff or in any way suggesting that I should do anything 
to cover up anything other than this vital military secret that we 
were all guarding witn the greatest of care. 

\S117'] Mr. Gbsell. General Miles, the Army Boad held top 
secret sessions at which magic information was discussed by a num- 
ber of witnesses. Were you called to testify in the top secret sessions 
relating to magic? 

Gteneral MiiiES. I was not. 

Mr. GeseiJj. You were aware that such sessions were held, were 
you not? 

General Miles. Not at that time, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now. General Miles, I want to turn to another 
subject. You referred to your liaison with the State Department, 
which I gather was maintained by you and by officers actmg under, 
your direction, and you indicated that information was transmitted 
in both directions, that G-2 gave information to the State Department 
and the State Department gave information to G-2. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to ask you some specific questions concerning 
information which may or may not have been given by the State 
Department to G-2. The first question has to do with the modus 
vivendi, which I believe you have become familiar with, at least 
sitting here waiting for your turn to testify. Do you recall whether 
or not the Department of State discussed with you, or officers acting 
under your direction, the question of the modus vivendi, and whether 
or not that should or should not be submitted in a note to the 
[MIS'] Japanese Ambassadors? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of any such occurrence. I 
feel veiy sure that I would have remembered it had I been consulted, 
and I ^^1 very certain of being able to make the statement that I 
was not consulted. 
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Mr. Gesell. Well, now, you were not advised, were you, in any 
way, when the decision was reached by the State Department to send 
the 10-point note and not to send the modus vivendi on November 
26, 1941? 

General Miles. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did the Department of «State ad\nse you, to your 
recollection, that they had received information from various repre- 
sentatives in South American countries to the effect that the Japanese 
representatives to those South American countries had been sounding 
out South American governments as to their attitude in the event 
of war between the United States and Japan ? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of that, sir. I would have 
to check the records to see if it was ever transmitted through my 
liaison officer from the State Department. 

Mr. Gesell. The exhibit in evidence indicates that at least some 
of that information was sent to military authorities, and I wondered 
if it had been a matter of any ' \S119'] discussion, or had come 
to your attention specifically i 

General Miles. 1 do not remember at this time having those mat- 
ters brought to my attention. 

Mr. Murphy. Will counsel state what exhibit that is? 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 31. 

With respect to the message to the Emperor, do you recall any con- 
sultations or any information coming to you from the State Depart- 
ment concerning that message? 

General Miles. I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you have been the officer that the State Depart- 
ment would have been most likely to consult under the liaison condi- 
tions which prevailed at that time, or did that come under the province 
of that other department of the Greneral Staff ? 

General Miles. The liaison, Mr. Gesell, was maintained for the ex- 
change of information. It did not, of itself^nclude any provision for 
consultation with the Military Intelligence Division by anyone. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Military Intelligence Divsion was not consulted 
on the actions or decisions arrived at by the State Department. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know whether other officers of the War De- 
» partment were consulted in that connection? 

General Miles. I only know through listening to testimony that 
I have heard in this room. 

[2120'] Mr. Gesell. Do you recall whether or not the War De- 
partment, and specifically the Military Intelligence Division, was con- 
sulted or whether its opinion was asked by the Department of State 
or the President, as to the appropriateness of applying embargoes and 
freezing ordei-s against the Japanese ? 

General Miles. I can recall no action on which the Military Intelli- 
gence Division was consulted by the Department of State in those 
matters. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall discussing those problems in memoranda 
submitted to the Cnief of Staff? 

General Miles. I do. 

Mr. Gesell. I notice, referring to exhibit 33, a series of memoranda 
on that subject. No. 7 of July 25, 1941, particularly paragraph 9. and 
item No. 9, memorandum of August 16, 1941 
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Senator Luoas. Mr. Counsel, if I may make a suggestion, it seems 
to me that is important enough to have it read into the record at this 
time. It will be done sooner or later. 

Mr. GeseU/. Very well, I will read the paragraphs to which I refer. 

On item 7, paragraph 9 of the memorandum of July 25, 1941, signed 
by you, General Miles, addressed to the Chief of Staff, and copies 
apparently were distributed to the {^121'] Secretary of War 
and other officers, the 9th paragraph reads as follows : 

Eflective economic sanctions against Japan imposed by us, today, would not, 
in the opinion of this division, force Japan to take any steps in the way of aggres- 
sive action which she does not plan to take anyway, when a favorable opportunity 
arises, nor would they precipitate a declaration of war on us by Japan. Such 
action on our part need not and should not distract our attention from the main 
theatre of operations. On the contrary, by adopting such a policy, we will be able 
to conserve for Britain and for ourselves supplies which from the viewpoint of 
our national defense, are being worse than wasted when we place them in 
Japanese hands. 

Item 9, the memorandum for the Chief of Staff, dated August 16, 
1941, reading paragraph 6, which is another memorandum signed by 
you, which was distributed to the President, the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, the War Plans 
Division, Office of Naval Intelligence, and General Embick, reads as 
follows : 

Considering all of the above, this division believes that forceful diplomacy 
vls-ft-vls Japan, including the application of ever-increasing military and economic 
pressure on our part, offers the best chance of gaining time, the best 

possibility of preventing the spread of hostilities in the Pacific area, and of the 
eventual disruption of the Tripartite Pact. The exercise of increasingly strong 
“power diplomacy” by the United States is clearly indicated. 

Item 16 of September 23, 1941, simied by you, and distributed to the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, reading from 
paragraph 7, states : 

This division still believes as stated in IB-112 dated August 16, 1941, that force- 
ful diplomacy vis-ft-vis Japan, including the application of ever-increasing and 
economic pressure on our part offers the best chance of gaining time, the best 
possibility of preventing the spread of hostilities in the Pacific area, and also 
the hope of the eventual disruption of the Tripartite Pact. The exercise of in- 
creasingly strong “power diplomacy” by the United States is clearly indicated. 

The memorandum of October 2, 1941, item 17, to the Chief of Staff, 
again sent to the President, the Secretai'y of' State, the Secretary of 
War, and others, this one being signed by Hayes A. Kroner of your 
staff, refers to this matter in several paragraphs, and I am reading 
from paragraph 10, the following : 

This division is of the opinion that neither a conference of leaders, nor eco- 
nomic concessions at this time [212S^ would be of any material advantage 
to the United States unless a definite commitment to withdraw from the Axis 
were obtained from Japan prior to the conference. The immediate objective of 
the United States is to weaken Hitler in every way ijossible. A Japanese guar- 
antee not to attack Russia in Siberia would free Russia, psychologically, and 
militarily for stronger opposition to Hitler. With this in mind, a definite condi- 
tion precedent to such a proposed conference should be a complete withdrawal 
by Japan from the Axis and a guarantee, backed by substantial evidence of 
sincerity not to attack Russia in Siberia. 

There is then a discussion again of your position concerning eco- 
nomic sanctions in the same terms as before. 
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Item 28 : 

Item 28, December 5, 1941, to the Chief of Staff, reading just prior 
to paragraph 7 thereof, an unnumbered paragraph as follows : 

Our lufluence in the Par Eastern theatre lies In the threat of our naval power 
and the effort of our economic blockade. Both are primary deterrents against 
Japanese all-out entry in the war as an Axis partner. If we become involved in 
war with Japan, we could launch a serious offensive here by naval and air forces 
based on tlie Philippines and elsewhere in Malaysia. But such an attack would 
fall _ [8J241 short of a major strategic offensive, because It could not be 
decisive within a reasonable time, and still more, because it would be a diversion 
of forces away from rather than toward our objective, the defeat of the Nazis. 

That a^in was signed by you, and sent to a number of officers. ' 

And tab A 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire what exhibit 
counsel is reading from ? 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit No. 33. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean by tab A ? 

Mr. Gesell. Oh, that tab A, is attached to the last memorandum 
I read, item 28. 

Now, those statements, and I believe there are othere in this exhibit, 
General Miles, indicate that you were preparing memoranda sup- 
porting the idea of economic sanctions over a period of months pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor, and that this memoranda, while addressed to 
the Chief of Staff, were also distributed to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. I wondered if you could give us a better idea of the 
circumstances under which the question of economic sanctions was 
reviewed by you, and why these memoranda were prepared? 

General Miles. These memoranda were prepared in the 
face of a constantly increasing diplomatic crisis, and accurately ex- 
press our theft views as to what we believed should be the general 
policy of the United States vis-k-vis Japan. We arrived at that con- 
clusion from long study of the Military Intelligence Division as such 
of the economic psychological factors of Japan, and, rightly or 
wrongly, they were our views as to the best means of gaining what we 
then assumed to be and what has transpired to be the national ob- 
jective. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might I just clear the record? 
The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator E'erguson. The reason I was not able to identify 
the exhibit is I thought counsel was referring to a pamphlet with 
tabs on his pamphlet. I saw him reading from a pamphlet with tabs, 
and I have not received such a copy. I inquired from counsel what 
it was. I have just received a copy so I know now what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, I am sure there is a misunderstanding. The 
items I was reading from are shown in the index of the copy. The 
tabs I was referring to are not the tabs on the copy you have. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I wanted to explain. I thought 
you were referring to the book you had having tabs, and I thought that 
you were referring to those tabs. 

Mf. Gesell. I understand. 

Senator Ferguson. I could not identify exhibit 33, because my ex- 
hibit 33 had no short tabs, and I now see that the other members of 
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the committee have them with tabs on. I have been unable to get 
such a copy. 

The Chaibman. There is supposed to be one for each member, but 
it seems that all the members do not have tabs on their copies, and 
therefore the Chair suggests that the tabs be furnished to all members. 

Mr. GESEUi. I believe we have one for each member of the committee. 

[£I£7] I was inquiring. General, whether those views, as expressed 
in these memoranda at the time, were solicited from you as the Acting 
Assistant Chief of Staff by the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of State, 
or the President, or whether they were submitted by you voluntarily, 
so to speak, giving your position on an important subject? 

General Miles. They were certainly not solicited by the President 
or the Secretary of State. I am not sure whether they were solicited 
by the Chief of Staff or not. It was a matter of routine for the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division to prepare such memoranda for the Chief 
of Staff in situations in which it would appear that it might be useful 
to him. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, you were giving him the considered 
views of your department on matters of moment in the Japanese 
relations ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now during this period were you consulted at all in 
connection with the question of the need of getting a delay, or obtain- 
ing a delay through negotiations or otherwise, so that the maximum 
military preparations could be made? 

General Miles. I knew that it was the desire of the War Depart- 
ment Chief of Staff, Secretary of War, that we obtain as much time as 
possible to increase particularly the forces in the Philippines, particu- 
larly the air forces m the [SSJ^] Philippines. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you participate in the drafting of the joint mem- 
orandum of November 5 which Admiral Stark and General Marshall 
submitted to the President? Are you familiar with that memo- 
randum ? 

General Miles. I have seen that memorandum, and so far as my 
recollection goes, I am fairly certain in saying I had no part in its 
drafting. 

Mr. Gesell. Your participation in that matter then was confined 
to making an estimate of the possibility of Japanese advance in the 
area of China which was under discussion at that time? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted at all in connection with the Joint 
memorandum which General Marshall and Admiral Stark sent to 
the President under date of November 27? Are you familiar with 
that memorandum ? 

General Miles. I would like to refresh my memory. Can you refer 
to it, or let me see it ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is Exhibit 17. Perhaps this would be an appro- 
priate place to adjourn, Mr. Chairman. The witness can be shown that 
over the recess. 

The Chairman. Yes. The committee will stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., F riday, 
November 30, 1945.) 
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FBIOAT, NOVEUBEB 30, 1945 

C!onqbess of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE PEABIi HaRBOR AtTACK, 

Washiri'gton, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint comlnittee. 

\21S0'\ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Coun^l will proceed with General Miles. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. OEN. SHERMAN MILES (Resumed) 

Mr. Gesell. General Miles, I understand that you have one or two 
matters that you wish to bring to the committee’s attention by way of 
amendment of your testimony yesterday. Would you please do that 
before we get under way? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. There are a few points that I note in 
reading the transcript in which I was not as clear as I might be. 

On page 2071 of the transcript, you suggested in a question to me 
that the digests and estimates of the Military Intelligence Division 
which I had referred to as static information had little evaluation 
material contained therein. It was a fairly long question, and I an- 
swered, “Generally speaking, yes, sir. But we also, of course, mcpress 
definite opinion as to the efficiency of the various forces that we were 
discussing.” 

That is not wholly a complete answer. The digests and estimates 
on foreign countries were thoroughly evaluated. We had plenty of 
time, generally, to do that as they were static and encyclopedic 
information. 

Mr. Gesell. Before you go on with that, I gathered \21S1'\ 
from the testimony when you referred to static infonnation, you 
meant back^ound information as op^sed to information requiring 
some immediate action. Would that oe a fair statement? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

On page 2094 of the transcript, you asked : 

Would it be fair to say that this magic information was the most reliable 
and authentic information which the War Department was receiving as to 
Japanese Intentions and activities? 
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My reply was, “Yes, sir.” 

That also is an inaaequate reply. It was the most reliable and au- 
thentic information which we received as to Japanese diplomatic in- 
tentions and activities, the activities, as far as we could read them, of 
the controlling Japanese Government. But we went much further 
afield in seeking information of Japanese military intentions and 
activities. 

Then on page 2108, you asked, “Was any effort made” — ^by the 
Military Intelligence Division — ^“to get additional manpower of this 
specialized type” — SIS — ^“that may have been required ?” 

I replied, “I think that manpower was being provided as fast as the 
two services could provide it. It had to be very spe- 

cially trained manpower.” 

That also is an inadequate answer. As a matter of fact, as I have 
since looked up and found, we, for many months before Pearl Har- 
bor, were lending to SIS one of our specially trained language officers. 
We ran through at least five whose names we can now remember, and 
one of them was on duty at the time of Pearl Harbor. We were not 
permitted by the personnel policies of the War Department to lend 
more than one at a time. 

There was a limitation- on actual number of officers allowed the 
Military Intelligence Division. 

We also furnished the SIS from time to time the names of civilians 
who were competent to do this work. That had to be a very special 
selection. In the first place telegraphic Japanese is a language with- 
in a language. There were verj' few people then and there are very 
few people now capable of translating it into English. 

Furthermore, we had to be particularly careful as to purity. We 
could have probably gotten a considerable number of Nisei Japanese 
to do this work, but we were limited always, not only to American 
citizens, but to American citizens whom we knew, and knew all about. 
Specifically, two young men were furnished that we can remember 
to SIS, whom we very carefully went nver and provided. 

\Z13S'] Lastly, I would like to expand, if I may, my answer to 
your request for a general description of the operations of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division, found on pages 2060 and 2061 of the tran- 
script. 

Beginning with the Far Eastern Section of the Military Intelli- 
gence Brandi, with which this committee is mostly concerned, I should 
like to note that the operations of that branch can perhaps be best 
judged summarily by a glance at the summary of far eastern docu- 
ments whdch is now a part of the record before this committee, and 
which is supported by some 15 volumes of photostats of the actual 
documents gotten out and disseminated in the same way by the Far 
Eastern Section in the years 1937-41. 

Then going out from that particular section, let me note the four 
sections concerned in the Intelligence Division in Europe, and the 
Empire Section. We were still primarily concerned, up to November 
1941, with the European war, the outcome of that war. We were stiU 
feverishly preparing for what we called hemispheric defense. The 
success of German arms was the most obvious tlireat to the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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We were lining up against the Axis with our lease-lend, and other 
means, but hemispheric defense was vulnerable through the bulge of 
Brazil. 

[SJS4] That brings up the Latin-American Section of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division. Intelligence Branch, we will say, or sub- 
section. 

A 'side line of aU of this woi^k was the several Army schools into 
which we fitted Latin-American ofiicers, arranged for their trans- 
portation to and fro, and so forth. 

We also conducted two quite extensive tours for senior Latin- 
American olRcers through our training camps, and war plants. 

\21Sl}\ The Dissemination Section prepared and sent out to 
the Army a series of tentative lessons, special bulletins on the war then 
waging. We were trying desperately to furnish our own people, 
the expanding Army, with information as to how the new war was 
being waged and what developments were taking place. 

Wnat Old the Air Corps want to know? What did the Ordnance 
want to know, the Medical Corps, and so forth ? We had a New York 
office which eventually furnished, and it was at that time furnishing, 
a great deal of information, later used by the Air Forces in their 
bombing targets. We got this information from certain civilian 
concerns that had detailed information of German and even of Jap- 
anese installations of great importance. 

But that was only a very small part of it. Our Counter-Intelli- 
gence Branch was very extensive. We were one of the three agencies 
m Washington especially designated by the President to concern our- 
selves with all counter-intelligence activities, and we worked with two 
other agencies, the FBI and ONI in great detail. 

The whole question of plant protection was up at that time, and 
the question of sabotage, strikes, labor agitation, and so forth ; recom- 
mendations on the applications of aliens for employment in classified 
contracts, all had to be passed \^1SS\ through us. We even sat 
on a committee with the FBI and ONI in the State Department passing 
on all passport controls issued by the Government at that time. 

We were organizing and schooling and training a corps of intelli- 
gence police, something new that had to be put in in time of war. 

We wrote the first antififth-column plan ever drawn up in the 
United States, and had considerable difficulty in writing it. 

We also put into the Army a counter-subversive system by which 
we could gage, I hoped we could gage, any subversive activities going 
in the Army itself. 

We ran Army extension courses in Military Intelligence for the 
Reserve officers and for newly appointed officers. 

The geographic section or the Plans and Training Branch was ex- 
panding enormously. We knew the need very definitely for maps 
of all sort, and we were coordinating. We were the only coordinating 
branch for military graphic information between the various agen- 
cies of the Government then producing maps, such m the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and so forth, and our own Engineer Air Corps 
moping activities. 

In addition to that, of course, we ran all our own military attaches 
and took care of all the foreign military attaches and missions here 
in Washington. We ran language \21ST\ schools in Japanese 
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and Chinese and Bussian for our own officers. We had a translation 
section doing an enormous amount of work in translation of various 
documents and magazine articles, and so forth, which were appearing 
of interest to the service. 

We ran an office in New York which got out six foreign-language 
dictionaries, the only ones that were in existence when we actually 

f :ot into war. They were, as I remember, German, French, Spanish, 
talian, Portuguese, and Busisan. 

Mr. Gesell. I think. General, that gives us an idea of the very 
divergent and extensive activities of the division. 

General Miles. I do not want to extend it too long. Simply in the 
interest of the division of which I was immensely proud, I want to 
get before the committee the fact that we were doing quite a number' 
of things in those days. 

Mr. Gesell. I meant to ask you, in that connection, when we were 
discussing your military experience, whether prior to becoming G-2 
you had ever had any experience in the intelligence field ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; quite a lot. I first joined Military Intelli- 
gence as a young officer in 1912 when I went abroad as military attach4 
for five countries, later ending up in Bussia in the last war as an 
observer for the Bussian Army. 1 mean the next to the last war. I 
served other times [ 2138 '\ as military attach4. I served in 
the Military Division immediately after the First World War and 
also as an officer attached to the American Peace Commission in 1919. 

Mr. Gesell. I think when we closed yesterday I had asked you 
whether you had anything to do with the joint memorandum which 
General Marshall and Admiral Stark sent to the President under 
date of November 27, which is exhibit 17 in this hearing. 

General Miles. To the best of my knowledge and belief, I had no 
hand in it. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, before going on, I want to return to the inter- 
cepts for a moment to see if I can clarify one or two points. 

I asked you yesterday whether any of the messages which had been 
intercepted and translated were sent to the overseas departments and 
particularly Hawaii by the Army, and you said they were not. 

Now, I want to be sure we understand. I take it your testimony is 
that the text of the messages as intercepted was not so transmitted; 
is that correct ? 

General Miles. That is correct, and also the essential information 
was not generally transmitted ; in fact, it was only in rare cases. 

Mr. Geseli.. That is the point I wanted to get at. The same con- 
siderations which you have testified to of security [ 2139 ^ which 
governed not sending the actual text of the message to Hawaii, let’s 
say, applied equally as far as paraphrases or summaries or gists of 
the messages is concerned; is that correct? 

General Mii.es. That is correct; and I would like to revert to what 
I said yesterday, that the heart and essence of this very importwt 
secret was the fact that we could break this code, not the message 
itself, and had the Japanese learned that we were transmitting, say 
to Hawaii, information which we could have received only by break- 
ing their code, the secret would have been out just as clearly as if we 
had sent the text of the message itself. 
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Mr. Gesell. Now, you did state, at page 2091 : 

In some cases the substance of some messages were sent to Hawaii, and al- 
most always in navai code, I think aiways in naval code, because the naval 
code was considered to be more secure than the Army code. 

Could you amplify that for us? That indicates that a summary or 
substance or gist of whatever you want to call it of the message was 
sent by the N^avy, as you state, in some cases. Did the Army have 
anything to do with that? 

General Miles. Oh, yes, sir. We certainly knew that it was being 
sent by Naw and that was quite satisfactory to us. I remember two 
cases specifically when we first learned from magic 

that orders had been issued by the Japanese to certain embassies and 
legations to bum their codes and I think you will find that that in- 
formation was transmitted by Navy to the overseas departments, 
or to the fleet, which meant the same thing. 

Mr. Gesell. You are referring then to what were in effect joint 
messages which were sent by the Army and Navy when something of 
a special significance such as that developed; is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; they were joint in the sense that we had 
every reason to believe, thought we had, that a message sent by Navy 
code would always be transmitted by them to their opposite numbers 
in the Army command. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any understanding that the Navy as a 
regular matter of practice was sending to Hawaii the information con- 
tained in these mamc intercepts? 

General Miles. 1 knew they were not doing so as a regular matter 
of practice for the reasons I have given, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I gather, then, from your testimony that your refer- 
ence at page 2091 which I read, in some cases the substance being sent 
by the Navy, had to do with very special circumstances and didn’t 
relate to a general practice of sending out that information? 

jeneral jmLES. Tbat is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. In those instances, where the Navy sent the 
information, was that after consultation with you or someone on 
your staff? 

General Miles. I believe I am correct in saying it was at least, I 
am sure, with our knowledge. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you aware of the fact that over the period up to 
July 1941 the Navy had been sending to their representatives in 
Hawaii rather detailed summaries and in some cases the actual text 
of intercepted magic messages? 

General Miles. I believe that I must have been aware of it at that 
time, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Was that under any arrangement or understanding 
with the Army? 

General Miles. That I do not remember specifically, but I do know 
that during all that period our liaison with the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence was such as to make me believe that it was our understanding. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, were you aware of the fact that in July 1941, or 
thereabouts, the Navy discontinued that practice and ceased sending 
such detailed summaries of the intercepts to Hawaii ? 

General Miles. I believe, for the reasons that I have given, that is, 
liaison, that I must have been aware of that fact at that time. 
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Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in connection with the 
question of discontinuing the sending of that information ? 

General Miles. I do not remember specifically being consulted but 
I do remember clearly that during that summer and the months pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor we were at all times progressively closing in on 
this secret, trying to protect the essential secret that we were breaking 
codes. 

Mr. Gesell. Do I gather from that then that the decision to dis- 
continue the distribution of this magic information through Navy 
channels, which apiiears to have taken effect sometime in July 194i, 
was a joint decision of the Army and the Navy for security reasons ? 

General Miles. It was certainly based on a joint policy of the Army 
and Navy to close in on this secret. Now, just what conferences were 
held I am not at this time able to recollect. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall participating in any conferences on that? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall any consideration being given to the 
question whether the discontinuance was of such a nature that the 
theater commanders should be advised that a change in policy was 
taking place? 

. General Miles. No, sir; I do not now recall any such 
discussion. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know whether Admiral Kimmel or General 
Short was advised that a more tight control of this information for 
security reasons was being inaugurated? 

General Miles. They were not so advised to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gesell. Was it your understanding that the information that 
the Navv was sending prior to July was information which would 
be passed on to the Army representatives at Hawaii ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. Geseu.. Did you give consideration then to advising the Army 
representatives at Hawaii that the information would not be sent 
after, say, sometime in July? 

General Miles. No, not specifically. I don’t think we had ever in- 
formed them that they were getting this magic. The Navy was giving 
them the essence of certain information we received from magic, but 
I do not remember that they had been informed of the source, nor was 
there any reason, therefore, to tell them we were discontinuing that 
particular source. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, when I have been asking you whether that magic 
information was distributed by the Army to Hawaii and you have 
answered in the negative, your answer applies to the entire War 
D^artment, does it not, not just to G-2, since the dissemination of 
information was a responsibility \2lil^ of G-2? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, just how far, General, did this question of se- 
curity go in this regard? To take an extreme case, assuming you 
had intercepted a message in which the Ja^nese said that thev 
planned to attack Pearl Harbor on the 7th of December at dawn. 1 
take it I am correct in assummg that that message would have been 
transmitted to Hawaii for their information? 

General Miles. It would have been, by the Chief of Staff. I think 
that case is similar to the one which actually occurred on the morning 
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of December 7. We didn’t know where this attack was coming but 
we very much feared an attack would come coincident with the 1 p. m. 
delivery of the Japanese reply and my action then was to bring this 
to the notice of the Chief of Staff so that an additional warning would 
be sent out. 

Mr. Gesell. Am I correct that where the information from the 
intercepts was of such a nature that you felt it required some specific 
action by the commanders at Hawaii, you would bring that informa- 
tion to the attention of the Chief of Staff so that he might take such 
action as he felt necessary in advising the Hawaiian officers of the 
information you had! 

[£lJi3'] General Miles. That is absolutely correct. G-2 had to 
be very careful that the information that he sent to General Short 
or General MacArthur didn’t, ipso facto, practically force their hands 
into some definite military decision of importance. If the Chief of 
Staff desired such informati<m to be sent to them, which would affect 
their military dispositions or inaugurate their war plans, it should 
definitely come through the command channels. 

\ZlJ!i§\ Mr. Gesell. Then, in other words, while you weren’t as a 
matter" of fact or procedure sending the text of the messages, or the 

?;ist of them, or a summary of them to the theaters, it was, even in the 
ace of these security considerations, always open to the Chief of Staff' 
to send specific instructions or dii'cc tions to the commanders at Hawaii 
or the Philippines, or elsewhere, based on the information which had 
been obtained from the intercepts? 

General Miles. That is true ; and at that point I think I should like 
to go further and point out that from early August, I think it was 
the 5th of August, 1941, we discontinued, by direction of the Chief of 
Staff, presenting magic in evaluated form, so the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of the War Plans Division Section of War, were, from then on, 
doing their own evaluation of the raw material that we were present- 
ing to them in the form of magic. 

Mr. Geseix.. You mean that frcm August on, G-2 had no respon- 
sibility to evaluate the intercepted material ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not mean that, but I do mean that our 
i-esponsibility in that respect was somewhat lessened by the direction 
of the Chief of Staff that he wanted not only the evaluation of the 
Military Intelligence Division, he wanted the material itself presented, 
the raw material itself, presented to him. 

[21^7'\ Mr. Gesell. But it was always still open to you to go to 
the Chief of Staff or any other officer concerned and present orally 
your evaluation of the circumstances? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

. Mr. Gesell. On the other hand, the Chief of Staff and the other 
officers that you mentioned also had in their hands the raw material to 
make their own evaluation? 

General Miles. That is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesrll. That is the point. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. 'Hiere is another point in the record that is not quite 
clear on this point. I asked you whether the Army had facilities at 
Hawaii for intercepting, translating and decoding the magic material 
and you answered “no.” You referred to a Navy intercept station at 
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Hawaii. Do you know whether or not the Navy had facilities at 
Hawaii which enabled them to intercept, translate and decode the 
m^c messages? 

General Miles. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, was that condition at Hawaii the same condition 
as prevailed in the other overseas departments or was it, on the con- 
trary, the fact that in the Philippines, or in some other points, facilities 
were available for interception, translation and decoding of these 
magic \211i8'\ messages? 

General Miles. There were no Army facilities capable of perform- 
ing all three of those functions outside of Washington. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know whether there were naval facilities at any 
point outside of Washington capable of performing those three func- 
tions? 

General Miles. Of that, I am not sure, sir, and would much prefer 
that the question be answered by the naval witnesses who will appear 
before the committee. 

Mr. Gesell. We will ask Admiral Wilkinson that question when he 
takes the stand. 

Now, on the mechanical side-: — 

General Miles. May I make one point clear? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

General Miles. My testimony is perhaps not quite clear. I under- 
stood, sir, that you were referring to all three of these functions when 
you spoke of Hawaii, and I said we had no service capable of perform- 
ing all these three functions. I now know there was a monitoring 
station in Hawaii capable of picking the Japanese codes out of the 
air, but that is all they could do. 

Mr. Gesell. The coded messages? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

\21}i9'\ Mr. Gesell. But they couldn’t read them. 

Mr. ^EFE. That was an Army station ? 

Cteneral Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It had no reference to the Communications Commis- 
sion monitoring stations out there? 

General Miles. As well as the FCC. I understand there was also 
an FCC and a Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. I wanted to be sure what you were referring to in your 
testimony was the Army. 

General Miles. That was the question I was asked, Mr. Congress- 
man, the Army. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, do you know whether or not the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had any facilities at Hawaii such as would 
make it possible for them to perform these three functions of inter- 
cepting or monitoring, translating, and decoding? 

General Miles. I £iow that they did not, at Hawaii or any other 
place. 

Mr. Gesell. And so far as the Army is concerned, the only place 
where these three functions could be performed was at Washington, 
D.C.? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, we have been referring to these magic communi- 
cations, and I think perhaps we ought to \215ff\ darify on the 
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record just what facilities the Japanese were using for transmitting 
the messages. Am I correct in understanding that their messages 
were sent By radio in most instances? 

General Miles. In most instances. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, there were otner facilities for communication 
available to the Jamnese, were there not? 

General Miles. There were. 

Mr. Gesell. They could, of course, use the mails to com- 
municate back and forth. Was there any scrutiny of the mails ? 

General Miles. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, it is also apparent, is it not, that the Japanese 
could have used the commercial canle system? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Were we in a position to monitor messages sent over 
commercial cables? ^ 

General Miles. I believe we were, but I deliberately did not know 
anything about the details of how we got the mess^es from the com- 
mercial cables. It was not within my scope and 1 thought the less 
I knew about it the better. 

Mr. Gesell. Would that be a subject to be considered with appro- 
priate oflScers of the Signal Service? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. They would know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Gesell. Would your answer be the same with respect to tele- 
phonic communications? 

General Miles. There was a law of ConOTess on the books in those 
days, sir, that inmosed pretty heavy penalties on tapping telephone 
wires. So far as I know it was not done by the Army. 

Mr. Gesell. Either telephone wires here or telephone \2152'\ 
wires in and out of Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. That applied to all American territory, sir. 

Mr. Gesell In referring to the laws you are referring to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Communication Act, are you ? 

General Miles. I do not remember which act it was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell Well, now, when a message was intercepted, I gatheh 
from what you say in your previous testimony that it might have been 
intercepted by the Army or it might have been intercepted by the 
Navy? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, or the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Gesell Now, did the Army and the Navy each receive the 
text of the Japanese message intercepted regardless of which branch 
did the actual interception ? 

General Miles. That is a detail of the joint operation of the 8. 1. 8. 
and naval communications that I do not know, sir, but you will have 
witnesses before you who can answer that question. , 

Mr. Gesell. Now, at this time. General Miles, were there any or- 
ders in effect which required G-2 to send particular types of informa- 
tion to the overseas commanders? 

General Miles. No, sir, only the general provisions \216S'] 
of Armv reflation 10-15 that put the responsibility for the dissemin- 
ation or inTOrmation — a broad term — in the hands of the Military In- 
telligence Division. 
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Mr. Gesell. What I was getting at was this : Take the position of 
any overseas commander such as General Short who, presumably, 
would be familiar with Army Regulations and procedure ; I was won- 
dering whether he in such a position had under prevailing orders 
and regulations any reason to feel that any particular type of informa- 
tion would be disseminated to him as a matter of course? 

General Miles. I do not know that that would be covered by any 
orders or regulations. By the custom of the service I am sure that an 
officer of the experience of General Short or General MacArthur would 
have known that the Military Intelligence Division was supplying his 
command, and had been for some time, with a great deal of what 
we have called static information, a great deal of information on a 
possible enemy such as Ja^n, and by ^at the Japanese Army, and so 
forth, and that the War Department itself, the General Staff itself, 
would, one branch or another, supply him with information which 
would affect his military movements or instigate the war plans. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, my question is a bit more precise than that. 
I take it that hp would from past practice have a reason 

to feel that certain information would be sent him, but my question 
was, rather, whether under orders and established procedures which 
were in effect at that time he had any reason to feel that any particu- 
lar type of information would be required to be sent to him by G-2? 

General Miles. I do not want to answer vaguely but I do not know 
that I can make the answer any more specific than that, sir. By cus- 
tom and long custom certain information was gotten out by the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division to all overseas departments. That com- 
prised a great many different types of information. I am ideally try- 
ing to find out just exactly what you are getting at. 

Mr. Gesell. Let us come down specifically again to this magic ma- 
terial. That was material which indicated diplomatic moves and, to 
some extent contained military information of a specific character re- 
lated to Hawaii. 

Did the prevailing orders, regulations, and procedures of the Army 
at that time specify that that type of information, either in summary 
form or evaluated form, had to be sent to General Short? 

General Miles. I know of no such orders or regulations which 
specified anything like that, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The question of what information was sent, therefore, 
under the orders do I understand to have been a [ 2156 \ mat- 
ter within the discretion of the General Staff? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I want to turn to a somewhat different sub- 

g et but closeW related to this, General, and ask you whether prior to 
ecember 7, G-2 had reached any conclusions on the question of im- 
minence of war between Japan and the United States and, if so, what 
its conclusions were? 

General Miles. G-2 is a term used, as you said yesterday, to de- 
scribe the Military Intelligence Division. It was also a term used 
to describe one person at the head of the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision. 

Mr. Gesell. Let us take the Division first. 

General Miles. What? 

Mr. Gesell. Let us take the Division first. 
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General Miles. The Division first, all right. 

I think it can safely be said that my F ar East section consistently 
rated higheV for many, many months the probability of war with 
Japan than did the Intelligence Branch of the Division or myself. 
They would have been less than human and certainly less than efficient 
if they had not. They were a group of men who devoted a large part 
of their careers to a study of the far eastern situation, who were con- 
centrating their every thought on this one specific sec- [^ 156 '\ 
tor of the world. It was perwctly natural for them that they should 
think that their particular devil was the big devil. 

I like to say that in trying to answer the question what did the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division think. The estimates of the far-eastern 
section, of the very able and capable men that I had there, were then 
processed, as I say, through the estimating section and through the 
head of the Intelligence Branch, and then they came to me. 

Now, immediatmy they got out of the far-eastern section they got 
into the much bigger picture that we were considering in those days, 
watching a very desperate war in Europe that seemed to hold possi- 
bilities of direct threat to the security of the United States and the 
whole of the activities of Latin America, and so forth, and so forth. 

Now, may I speak for myself? I should say that — ^I am reading 
some notes I have here because I knew this was one of the questions 
I was to be asked, and to save time I put it out. 

I should say that in mid-November my estimate might be summed 
up in this way : One thing we felt sure of was that Japan faced a crisis 
which would almost certainly result in radical action on her part. 
She had been unsuccessful in her military venture against Russia in 
1939 and she had been [ 2167 '\ none too successful in her long 
and costly war against China. Her milita^ clique was losing face, 
although gaining power. . We were closing in on her economically in 
our eniDargoes and other measures, but her radical action might take 
one or more of many forms. She might give direct aid to her Axis 
partners by an attack on Russia. She might seek further outlet to the 
south by a* seizure, under some camouflage, of the Dutch East Indies. 
She might go for the wealth of Hong Kong and the Federated Malay 
States, or Tnailand, or Burma, She might further increase her war 
efforts against China. 

I remember during the months preceding Pearl Harbor a Chinese 
military attache commg to me at least twice to discuss their fears that 
the Western powers closing in on Japan might force Japan to throw 
her whole effort against China to wipe her out. 

Lastly, Japan might add to the enormous burden to her already 
strained military resources by attacking simultaneously the two great 
naval powers of the world. Only the latter alternative would surely 
involve the United States. I doubted whether, at that time, we would 
have gone to war in defense of the Dutch, the Siamese, or even the 
British in the Far East, and certainly not the Chinese or the Russians. 

[ 2158 '\ Mr. Gesell. Do I gather from what you have just stated, 
Cteneral Miles, that prior to December 7 you personally at least had not 
reached the conclusion in your own mind that there was an immediate 
po^ibilitv of hostilities between the United States and Japan? 

General Miles. Oh, no, sir; that is not so. The crisis that resulted 
in General Marshall’s telegi’am of November 27 certainly indicated 

7f7in - 2 2S 
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that the possibility of a war between the United States and Japan 
had very much increased. 

By the 3d of December, when we knew that they were bliming their 
codes, one would have rated that possibility, now well within the 
realms of probability, now even higher, so that if you are asking me 
on December 7 I am quite sure in saying that I would have rated quite 
highly the probability of an involvement immediate, or certainly in 
the fairly near future, of a Japenese- American war. 

I remember on the 6th of December saying good-bye to an old naval 
friend of mine. Admiral Kincaid, who was leaving to take command 
of his division of cruisers, and telling him that I hoped he would hurry 
because I did not know whether he would make it or not. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I would like to direct your attention for a 
moment ^o item 28 of the exhibit of estimates, which was introduced 
yesterday, exhibit 33. That is dated December 5, 1941, 

and appears to be the last of these periodical estimates of the situation 
which was submitted prior to the attack and turning to section 6, 
toward the end of that document, entitled, “The Far East Theatre,” 
I see that you list a number of possibilities, stating that the initiative 
rests with Japan, as lines of action open to Japan and under none of 
those headings do I find any reference to the possibility of Japan 
being involved in war with the United States. 

General Miles. Heading “E,” “attack the Philippines and Hong 
Kong.” 

Mr. Gesell. Well, you felt that such an attack would precipitate the 
United States in war? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Am I correct in gathering from this document and 
from others where the estimate of Japan^s course of action is made 
from time to time, that are also contained in this exhibit, that the 
various it«ns A to I which are printed here represented throughout 
this period preceding the attack the estimate of the variety of courses 
of action which were open to Japan? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. We were trying in this document to list 
the various possible lines of action open to Japan. 

[ 2160 '] Mr. Keefe. What is that exhibit number, Mr. Gesell ? 

Mr. Gesell. 33. 

You appear to have made a similar estimate on November 2, another 
on November 27, and another on November 29, which substantially 
state the same alternates of courses of action open to Japan? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Gesell. Now, did these courses of action represent your views 
and the views of the Far Eastern Division? 

General Mh^es. They did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did the Far Eastern Division rate during this period 
higher than you did the possibility of United States invmvement in a 
war through an attack on the Philippines or United States territory? 

General Miles. I believe that that was so and, as I said, consistently 
the Far Eastern Section rated that probability or possibility a littfe 
higher than I did. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you at any time prior to December 7 have any 
information of any nature which indicated the point at which Japaii 
would be most likely to attack the United States ? 
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General Mides. None that I remember, except that rumor in January 
that came from Tokyo, from some Latin-American ambassador, that 
Japan would attack Hawaii, which was dis- \2161^ coimted 
both by Naval and Military Intelligence, and the ship information 
message, particularly the one you called my attention to yesterday, 
which as I pointed QUt at the time were only one of many and more 
so, actually, by an attack in perhaps the Philippines, Panama, and 
other parts of the world. We had no specific information then that 
the attack would fall on Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. Will you explain why the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion discounted the report from Ambassador Grew of January 1941 
concerning the possibility of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

General Mil£S. One, because it was inconceivable that any sources 
in the know in Japan would have communicated that to the Latin- 
American Ambassador, I believe the Peruvian ; andj second, for a ^eat 
many years we had known that a Japanese surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor was always possible. It was inherent as a possibility in any 
war in which we became involved with Japan. 

Perhaps at this point I should invite attention to the fact that the 
great fortress of Oahu — and it was one of the great fortresses of the 
world — ^was built solely for one purpose, the defense of that naval 
base against one sole enemy, Japan, the only enemy in the world that 
could put on a real attack against that naval base, and the Congress of 
\2162\ the United States in appropriating that money from time 
to time, and it was quite a bit of money, must also have had that in 
mind. 

So that an attack on Hawaii was inherent in any war in which we 
might become involved with Japan. That is why we built the fortress. 
A surprise attack by the J apanese was inherent in view of the character 
of the Japanese. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, you have not quite explained why you discounted 
the report. I would gather from what you said that that report would 
seem to tie in with the estimates that you had made of the situation, 
that Pearl Harlwr was perhaps a likely point of attack and that the 
Japanese were likeW to use surprise. 

General Miles. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. I discounted that 
report that came from the Peruvian Ambassador as being a bona fide 
piece of information that he got from a responsible Japanese source. 
I did not at any time discount the possibility of a Japanese surprise 
attack on Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. You say that over the period of years before the attack 
it had been always considered that the Japanese might attack Pearl 
Harbor. Could you give us a bit more information on that? 

' General Miles. I have already pointed out that the only reason of 
being for the fortress at Oahu was a defense [2163'] against a 
Japanese attack if we became involved in a war with Japan. 

1 have already testified that I was operations officer in Hawaii for 
3 years, 1929 to 1932, and in charge of the Hawaiian War Plans Divi- 
sion in Washington from 1934 to 1938. 

Now, during all those 7 years that the defense plans were under my 
supervision,,or certainly with my very intimate knowledge, a surprise 
attack by the Japanese on Hawaii, made with little or no warning, was 
a basic consideration in the defense plans. 
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Many times I have drawn up a maneuver in war games situations 
on the assumption of a Japanese attack following a short period of 
strained relations. 

We also assumed generally that we would not have the assistance 
of the United States Fleet, which might well be blocked in the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Keefe. I did not get that last. 

General Miles. We also assumed generally that we would noit have 
the assistance of the United States Fleet, which might well be blocked 
in the Atlantic. 

After all these years of planning for defense against a single 
enemy, with little or no warning, I had no doubt that the messages 
of November 27 following long months of [^7^4] strained re- 
lations, would effect the immediate and complete alert of the fortress. 

Mr. Keefe. Will you read that last? I did not ^t that. 

Mr. Geseii- Would you read the question, Mr. Keporter, and let 
General Miles answer the question. again. 

(Whereupon the question was read by the reportei; as follows:) 

You say that over the period of years before the attack it had been always 
considered that the Japanese might attack Pearl Harbor. Gonld yon give ns 
a bit more Information on that? 

Mr. Gesell. Proceed to finish your answer. General Miles. 

General Miles. Many times I have drawn up maneuvers in war- 
game situations under the assumption of an all-out Japanese attack 
following a short period of strained diplomatic relations. 

These, you understand, are hypothetical assumptions on which you 
base a maneuver or a war ^me. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator' Ferguson. I am unable to see the witness at times and I 
want to know whether or not he read that answer from a memo- 
randum, or a^ part of it. 

\^ 165 \ General Miles. Senator, I am reading from rough notes 
that I have prepared knowing that certain questions would probably 
be asked me. This is the fifth time I have testified on Pearl Harbor. 

I did this in order to save the time of the committee, among other 
things. I have drawn up some notes so I could answer certain 
questions. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that entire answer in your notes? 

General Miles. No, sir, I am interpolating. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could he designate on the recoi-d 
what part was read from his notes? 

Mr. Gesell. Welh he has not completed his answer. Senator. 

The Chairman. The general has not completed his answer. The ' 
Chair does not know whether, as he goes along, he can indicate what 
part of his language is taken from notes and what part is 
extemporaneous. 

General Miles. These notes were made only the other day so that 
th^ are practically all the same thing. May I cGntinue? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

General Miles. Many times I have drawn up a maneuver in war- 
game situations on the assumption of an all-out Japanese attack 
following a short period of strained relations. 
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[^J60] We also assumed generally that we would not have the 
assistance of the United States Fleet, which might well he blocked in 
the Atlantic. After all these years of planning for defense against a 
single enemy with little or no warning I had no doubt that the messages 
of November 27 following long months of strained relations would 
effect the immediate and complete alert of the fortress. 

Senator Lucas. What does he mean by “those messages”? 

Mr. Gesell. You are referring to the message of November 27 to 
the so-called warning message sent on that date, are you not. General ? 

I want to come to that later if that is your reference. 

General Miles. To that and to the one I sent to the G-2’s. 

Mr. Gesell. On the same date. 

General Miles. On the same date. 

Mr. Gesell. The committee will find those in 

Mr. Keeit:. This message that he referred to that was sent on the ^ 
27th, is that the message that was sent from General Marshall? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, and there is one from General Miles also. 

Mr. Keefe. To the G-2’s in Hawaii ? 

General Miles. That is right, sir. 

[2J67] Mr. Keefe. And those are the two messages you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Gesell. We will come to those two messages when we come to 
an examination of the first message. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. But I was interested at this time. General Miles, in 
getting a full understanding of the considerations which led you to 
feel that there was a possioility, shall we say, of the Japanese at- 
tacking Pearl Harbor in the event of hostilities with the United States 
and of that attack being made without prior warning. 

I gather that while you were out there you had actually war-gamed 
attacks somewhat of the character which took place, is that corrwt? 

General Miles. Somewhat of the character; yes, sir. We tried to 
consider all possible situations. 

Mr. Gesell. Was the possibility of an attack being made on a week- 
end or on a Sunday one of the considerations ? 

General Miles. I -remember one war game that I got up and that 
we played of an attack right straight into Honolulu Harbor, landing 
troops early on a Sunday morning. 

Mr. Gesell. Was the possibility of an air attack launched from 
carriers at dawn one of the factors which was considered in these war 
games? 

[S/ffS] General MiiiEs. Very definitely. I remember duriug the 
maneuvers of 1932, when the fleet was out there — I am not sure 
whether a carrier was in that fleet or not, it was pretty early in the 
development of naval carriers, but I do remember that there was a 
great deal of discussion as to attacks by air and later on, after I 
left Hawaii and was here in the War Plans, there was a very con- 
siderable correspondence initiated bv General Drum, then command- 
ing the Hawaiian Division, on defenses against a surprise carrier 
attack. 

I have recently seen those papers. They are very interesting as to 
the diffei^ent factors, as to the time factors. 

Mr. Keefe. As to the what? 
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General Miles. As to the time factors involved, how far the Japa- 
nese would be away when they launched the planes, and so forth, 
and then approach by night for this dawn attack. 

Mr. Gesell. I am sure the committee would be interested in seeing 
that correspondence. Can you indicate about what the date of it was 
so that we might make arrangements to get it ? 

General Miles. General Drum went to Hawaii, as I remember, 
in 1935. It would have been 1935 or 1936. I have seen that cor- 
respondence recently in the War Plans Division and I can get it for 
the committee if you so desire. 

[2769] Mr. Gesell. I wish you would. I am sure the commit- 
tee would like to have it.^ 

Continuing on this same general line of questioning, did these plans 
and estimates recognize that Japan had it within her power to launch 
, such an attack directly from Japan itself? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. There was what is known as, what we 
used to call, the vacant sea. 

Mr. Gesell. What do you mean by the “vacant sea”? 

General Mhjes. A great stretch of that wild ocean in the Pacific 
which lies between the trade routes going from Honolulu to the Far 
East and Japan and the big circle trade route from the West Coast 
going all the way up via the Aleutians to Japan. There is, or we 
were so told at that time, an immense body of water in there in which 
there is very little traffic. 

Mr. Gesell. The vacant sea was the course which the Japs actually 
followed in making the attack, is it not? 

General Miles. That I do not know, sir. From what I have heard 
of our information I imagine that is true. I have not plotted that 
out or seen it plotted out. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I will get the exhibit where it is plotted out, 
so we may have your answer to that question. 

Beferrmg, General, to exhibit 6, item 18, you will [2776] 
see on there the track of the Japanese attacking force and I ask 
you whether or not that attack did not ti^e place through the area 
which you have indicated was sometimes called the vacant sea? 

General Miles. Most of the course of the Japanese task force, as 
indicated on this map, lies in what we called the vacant sea. They did 
cross, apparently, the northern trade route where, presumably, it 
would have been a little broader than probably down the coast of 
Japan. 

_ Mr. Gesell. Well, General, did you have any information at the 
time concerning the orders which were issued by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in October 1941 routing all American shipping southward 
through the Torres Straits? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, I remember having such information. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in any way in connection with the 
issuance of that order? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I was not. 

Mr. Gesell. Can you ^ate to the committee what knowled^ you 
have as to the facts and circumstances which led to its issuance? 

General Miles. I only remember, sir, that the War and Navy De- 
partments were considerably worried about some convoys th^ we had 
at sea at that time and were attempting to route [2777] - them 
where we thought at least they would be least likely to be attacked. 


^ Read into the record infra, p. 868 et seq. 
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Mr. Gesblx.. Was it recognized and discussed at that time that such 
an order might have as one of its effects the elimination of traffic in 
the area where the Japanese advanced? 

General Miles. I do not think so, sir. 1 certainly remember no 
such discussion and, as a matter of fact, there was very little traffic in 
that vacant sea at any time. 

Mr. Qesell. Now, in this same connection, General, you 
were aware, were you not, that the Island of Oahu was, if I may state 
it that way, particularly vulnerable to espionage activities? 

General Moues. Yes, sir 1 1 knew that very well. 

Mr. Gbabhabt. May I mquire as to the date of the Torres Strait 
order? 

Mr. Gesell. I think it is October 17. 

Senator Febguson. Mr. Chairman, does counsel also recall whether 
there was one on the 25th of November ? 

Mr. Gesell. The first order was, I think, in October. There is an- 
other one, Senator Ferguson indicates, subsequently issued to the 
same effect. .... 

Having in mind. General Miles, this possibility of the Japs launch- 
ing dn attack directly from Japan, the existence of a vacant sea, the 
vumerability of the island to espionage, and some of the other con- 
siderations we have been discussing, you recognized, did you not, that 
the defense of the island was, in large measure, dependent upon the 
establishment of an adequate reconnaissance? 

General Miles. I did, sir. For a great many years, I thought it was 
pretty clearly established there was no possible way of catching a sur- 
prise attack oefore it actually fell, except from the Hawaiian end, by 
reconnaissance. 

[^J7S] I made a statement before the Army Pearl Harbor Board 
which was taken up in their report, intimating rather a disagreement 
with it, but I would like to read it, because it is perfectly true : 


I do not think any Intelligence officer ever thought that he could be sure of 
picking up a convoy or attack force or task force in Japan before it sailed, and 
know where it was going. That was beyond our dreams of efficiency. We simply 
could not do it 


We knew a surprise attack was possible. We knew all of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to Japan in a war with the United States 
if ^e attacked Hawaii, and all the disadvantages which would accrue 
to us. There were those two vulnerable places, Hawaii and Panama, 
which would be essential to us in a war with Japan and essential to 
Japan to knock out if she possibly could. But we knew also that 
there was no possible way that we could see of wardii^off or detecting 
a surprise attack, except by reconnaissance from Hawaii, whether 
that reconnaissance was air, or surface, or subsurface, or radar. 

Mr. Gesell. Having in mind the need for such reconnaissance and 
the inability of an mtelligence service to obtain the information 
through its own machinery, did you ever make any inquiry during 
these weeks immediately preceding the attack as to 

whether or not a reconnaissance was in fact being conducted? 

General Miles. I did not, sir. That was not at all within the 
reroonsibilities of military intelligence. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall that matter being discussed by other 
officers of the General Staff during that period? 
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General Mu^. I remember it was certainly brought to my atten- 
tion by the inclusion of the directive for reconnaissance in General 
Marshall’s message sent out to all overseas departments. 

Mr. Gesell. On November 27? ' 

General Miles. On November 27. 

Mr. Gesell. Except for that instance, do you I’ecall the matter 
being discussed? 

General Miles. I do not, sir. 

\ 2176 '\ Mr. Gesell. I want to direct your attention at this point 
to item 25 of exhibit 33, a memorandum written by you to the Chief 
of Staff under date of November 26, 1941, in which you refer to in- 
formation concerning the disposition of the Japanese Fleet, and I 
direct your attention to the paragraph numbered 2, reading as 
follows : 

The combined Air Force has assembied in Takao, Formosa, with some units 
believed in Hainan Island. The Third Fleet is believed moving in direction of 
Takao and Bako, Pescadores oil West Coast of Formosa, from home waters in 
Japan. Units from the Second Fieet are at present possibiy enroute to South 
China as advance scouts. Strong concentration of submarines and air groups 
in the Marshalls. ' 

Now this is the part that I want to address your attention to 
particularly : 

Present location other units of this task force are not known. 

Do you recall that memorandum ? 

General Miles. , Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. That indicates, does it not, that on November 26 you 
had information which was to the effect that we were not in a position 
to know the disposition of all of the units of the Japanese task forces? 

General Miles. That is correct; but not surprising, sir. 

Mr. Geseijl. Had that condition occurred on earlier occasions? 

General Miles. I cannot answer that question directly, but I would 
be very surprised to learn the Office of Naval Intelligence knew at 
all times the location of all the Japanese naval forces. They knew 
a great deal about it, and I was surprised at how much they did know. 

Mr. Geselu I quite recognize this is a subject we will want to pay 
particular attention to when Admiral Wilkinson is on the stand, rat 
in view of the reference in your memorandum to the fact that the 
whereabouts of the units in the task force was not known, and in view 
of the date of the memorandum which, as we now know, was approxi- 
mately the date when the Jap task force set out for Pearl Harhor, I 
wondered whether there had been any discussion concerning the in- 
ability to locate the task force at that time? 

General Miles. I remember no such discussion, sir, 

Mr. Gesell. And the fact that the task force disposition was not 
known did not, I gather from your prior tetimony, lead to any spe- 
cific consideration of the need for conducting the reconnaissance out 
of Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. Well, on the following day reconnaissance was or- 
dered by the Chief of Staff of all overseas departments. [21771 
It was an obvious precaution. 

Mr. Gesell. Was the information contained in this memorandum 
one of the factors which led to the reference to feconnaissance in 
General Marshall’s memorandum or warning message of November 
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General Miles. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, I want to turn with you to these various mes- 
sages and reyiew some of them with you. 

I have exhibit 32 before me. General, entitled “Messages Between 
War Department and Hawaii from July 8 to December 7, 1941.” 
Have you a copy of that in your hand ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The first message I wanted you to discuss is that ap- 
pearing on page 2, dated July 25, 1941, which appears to be a joint 
dispat^ from the Chief of Naval Operations and Chief of Staff, 
calling attention to the fact that on the following day the United 
States proposed to impose economic sanctions against Japan; that 
message being sent for actioh to various points, including Hawaii. 

■ Do you recall that dispatch? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you participate in the discussions which led to 
its transmission? 

General Miles. I do not remember any such participation \ 2178 '\ 
and do not believe that I did participate. 

Mr. Gesell. This dispatch was of particular interest to me. Gen- 
eral, because it is the only dispatch which I have been able to find 
where the Army gave to the overseas areas advance information of 
what we might call contemplated diplomatic action. 

TTie Chairman. Might 1 ask right there, there is a word or symbol 
there that I do not understand, “adees.” "Wliat does that signify? 

Mr. Mitchell. Addressees. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any particular reason why this specific 
diplomatic action was felt to be of such a nature as to require advance 
warning to the overseas area commanders? 

General Miles. I do not know; sir. I do not believe that I had any 
hand in its preparation. 

Mr. Gesell. Turning to the message on page 3, dated October 16. 
1941, and to the message on page 4 dated October 20, 1941, I wish to 
ask whether you participated m the discussions leading up to the 
transmission of those messages? 

In that connection, while you are getting your papers, I would like 
to offer for the record the memorandum dated October 18, 1941, for 
the Chief of Staff from Brigadier General Gerow, with reference to 
the dispatches in question. [^775] This will be designated as 
exhibit 34, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

(T^e document referred to was marked exhibit No. 34.) 

Senator Lucas. Will you read it into the record ? 

Mr. Gesell (reading) : 

October 18, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject; Resignation of Japanese Cabinet. 

1. The Navy dispatched the attached message on October 16. Our Q-2 does 
not concur in the situation pictured by the Navy. War Plans Division agrees 
with G-2. 

2. Navy dispositions may require adjustment and a special alert. This is not 
true for the Army. 

3. Recommendation. 
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That the Secretary of War direct that secret radiograms, a^ foilows, be sent 
to the Command General, United States Army Forces in the Far East and the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department ; C. G. Western Defense Command. 

“Following War Department estimate of Japanese situation for your Infor- 
mation. Tension between United States and Japan remains strained but no 
repeat no abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy appears imminent end” 

Do you recall this memorandum and the related messages, 
[^7<S0] General Miles? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Gesell. Will you state your recollection of the discussions which 
took place at that time and the factors which led to the sending of 
the messages? 

General Miles. I remember being consulted by General Gerow at 
War Plans Division as to whether or not 'we thought the naval mes- 
sage of October 16 gave a correct picture of the Situation in Japan, 
due to the change of Cabinet, and saying that we did not; that we 
thought it might turn out to be correct, but we had no indication at 
that time that the new Cabinet would take the lines indicated in 
that naval messa^, that we had better wait a bit. 

I do not actu^y remember seeing the memorandum that General 
Gerow sent to the Chief of Staff, but I do remember that I assisted 
in the preparation of the telegram that was sent out as a result. 

[21811 Mr. Gesell. The November message, after referring to 
the resignation of the Japanese cabinet, stated, did it not, among 
other things, as follows : 

Since the U. S. and Britain are held responsible by Japan for her present 
desperate situation, there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these two 
powers. ^ 

I gather that that was the portion of the message which the Army 
felt at that time was too strongly stated. 

General Miles. I do not think so,, sir. I think the next sentence 
was what we particularly objected to, that the possibility at that time, 
based solely on the change of Cabinet, the personnel of which we were 
not thoroughly acquainted with, or at least their views, should call 
for the precautions which the Navy message included. In other 
words, neither General Gerow nor I felt that the information which 
we had on the 18th of October warranted the statement contained 
in the October 16 message of the Navy, and particularly in the direc- 
tives therein contained as to precautions and preparatory deploy- 
ments, in the Navy message. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any knowledge at that time as to the 
state of the alert of the Army command at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. I do not remember that I had any [81821 
knowledge, except that I know no alert, or message which would call 
for alert, had up to that point been sent Ijy the War Department. But 
I do not think I knew whether the commanding general himself had 
put any of that in his command. 

Mr. Gesell. The feeling that you and General Gerow had, if I 
understand you correctly, came down to this, then, did it, that you 
did not feel the change of the Cabinet created a situation which jus- 
tified Washington ordering a specific alert, or state of preparedness 
on the part of the Hawaiian commander? 

General Miles. I think that is a correct summary of it, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. That is the fall of the KonOTe Cabinet and the assump- 
tion of power by Tojo^* is that right, Mr. Gesell? 

Mr. Gesell. I take it that is the reference, yes. 

That is the reference, is it not? 

, General Miles. Yes, sir; the reference in the Nayy tele^am ‘Tlesig* 
nation of Japanese Cabinet is a grave situation,” and so rarth. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, the next message, General Miles, is that on 
pajTO 5. 

Senator Ferguson. May I just inquire on that message 
,on page 4, who “Adams” is? I do not think that is clear. 

Mr. Gesell. Adams is The Adjutant General, is he not? 

General Miles. He was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. And his function was what with respect to the signing 
of messages of this character? 

General Miles. He signed all messages for the War Department, 
except in the very exceptional circumstances where the Chief of Staff 
desired to sign his own name. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Adjutant General Adams have any responsibility 
for the decision to send the message or to formulate the contents of 
the message? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. This, in effect, was a message from the General Staff 
which was transcribed and Adams’ name was signed to it and then 
transmitted following the customary procedure. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The ne^ message is that on page 5, dated November 24, 
1941, from Chief of Naval Operations to the various naval posts in the 
Pacific and elsewhere, which again appears to be a joint message with 
the Army because of the instruction for the addressees to inform the 
senior Army officers in their areas, and the reference that shows 
[ 218 a copy of the message was sent to the War Department. 
That message stetes, in part : 

Chances ot favorable ontcome of negotiations with Japan very donhtfal. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, these messages are not very long. 
It seems to me they are important enough to read them. 

Mr. Gesell. I wUl. 

Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This 
situation coupled with statements of Japanese (Government and movements their 
naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction, including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possi- 
bility. CSiief of Staff has seen this dispatch, concurs and requests action adees 
to inform senior Army ofScers tb^r areas. Utmost secrecy necessary in order 
not to complicate an already tense situation or precipitate Japanese action. 
Guam will te Informed separately. 

Do you have any recollection of hairing participated in any confer- 
ence or discussion which led to the transmission of that message. 
General Miles? 

(^neral Miles. I do not 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know of any Army officers that did participate 
in the drafting and transmission of that [2188] message? 

General Miles. I do not know of any officer, of my own knowledge. 
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Mr. Gesell. I now wish to refer to the message at page 7. This is 
a message dated November 27, 1941, and signed by Cr^eral Marshall, 
addressed to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, Fort 
Shafter, T. H., Message No. 472. 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back and 
offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable, but hostile action pos- 
sible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repent cannot, be avoided, tbe United 
States desires that Japan commit tbe first overt act. This policy should not, 
repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action that might 
Jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to 
undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary, but 
these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm civil popula- 
tion or disclose intent. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur, you 
should carry out tbe tasks assigned In Balnbow Five so far as they pertain to 
Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to [2J£d] 
minimum essential officers. 

Signed “Marshall.” 

Before questioning you concerning this message, I would like also to 
read the message signed by yourself which appears on page 10 of the 
same date, Novemter 27, 1941, addressed to G-2, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, Fort Shafter, T. H. : 

Japanese negotiations have come to practical stalemate. Hostilities may ensue. 
Subversive activities may be ex];)ected. Inform Commanding General and Chief 
of Staff only. 

Signed “Miles.” 

General, do you recall having participated in negotiations and dis- 
cussions concerning the transmission of these two warning messages 
that I have just read? 

General Miles. I do not recall having taken any part in 
the drafting of the first message that you read, the one signed “Mar- 
shall.” The second message, as far as t remember, I drafts it myself 
and sent it out. 

Mr. Gesell. You prepared, did you not, on January 31, 1942, a 
memorandum for the record on the subject of “warnings sent to Hawaii 
prior to December 7, 1941”? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to offer that memorandum for the record 
at this time in connection with General Miles’ testimony, to be desig- 
nated “Exhibit 35.” 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

Mr. Gesell. Copies are before the members of the committee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 35.”) 

Mr. Gesell. You state in that memorandum with respect to General 
Marshall’s message of November 27 : 

The contents of this dispatch was known to me at the time, though I do not 
remember to have seen an exact copy. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Under what circumstances did you learn of General 
Marshall’s message? 

General Miles. To the best of my recollection I learned of it verbally 
and of its contents from General Gerow with whom I 

was, of course, in very close contact. I would like to point out, I would 
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like to state here, that General Gerow has a somewhat different recol- 
lection in regard to my participation in the drafting of that message. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to have your recollection of your partici- 
pation. 

Geperal MncES. My recollection is very clear that I had no part in 
the preparation of that message. I base that negative statement on 
the tact that on the 30th of January in preparing, as I did prepare 
very carefully that memorandum for record, I stated at that time, as 

f ou have reaa, that I had no recollection then of having seen the draft. 

also base that negative statement on the fact that my recollection 
is very clear even today of the part I played in the second message 
that you have just read and in the subsequent Aimold- Adams ilnessage 
of November 28, which undoubtedly will be read, and I cannot under- 
stand how my memory, defective as it may be, could have entirely 
failed to recall the even more important Marshall message if I had 
had a hand in its drafting. 

Mr. Geseul. I gather from your testimony, then, that you believ'e 
you had no hand in its drafting, but General Gerow spoke to you about 
the message? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, will you teU us what conversations you [ 2189 ] 
had with General Gerow concerning the message and what led to the 
transmission of the message signed by yourself of the same date? 

General Miles. There must have been some conversation between 
General Gerow and myself regarding the question of whether sub- 
versive activity was included in the Marshall message. I say thei’e 
must have been because there is in existence a photostatic copy of a first 
draft of the Marshall message in which there is such a sentence and it 
was scratched out by General Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. Mav I have the answer read ? 

(^The answer was read by the reporter.) ' 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel have a first draft? 

Mr. Geseli.. It is right in front of me and I was coming to it. 
Senator. 


You may go ahead. General Miles. 

General Miles. So that I knew that subversive activities had not ' 
been included, in the message. Militaiw Intelligence was specifically 
concerned, particularly concerned, and practically solely concerned 
so far as the Gteneral Staff went with antisubversive precautions and 
• operations. That was one reason that I sent the G-2 message out. 

Mr. Gesell. By the G-2 message you mean, the one signed by your- 
self? 

[ 2190 ] General Miles. Yes, sir. The other obvious reason was 
that I wished the Q--2’s of corps areas and the overseas departments 
to be particularly alerted in view of the Marshall message. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to have designated as exhibit 36 a* photo- 
static copy of a draft of the Marshall message of November 27 signed 
by Brigadier General Gerow which contains the text of the message 
as sent and as printed here in exhibit 32 with the following sentence 
which did not appear in the message as transmitted stricken. Appar- 
ently it is stricken by General Gerow because his initial is opposite 
the deletion. 
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. The sentence which appears immediately beiore the phrase ‘‘Beport 
measures taken,” reading as follows: 

Needed measures for protection against subYersive activities should be taken 
immediately. 

May that be received? 

The Chatbman. You want that first draft printed as a part of the 
hearing? 

Mr. Gesell. I think as an exhibit. I have called attention to the 
only portion necessary. 

The Chaibman. It will be marked ‘‘Exhibit 36.” 

Mr. Gesell. That is the sentence that you refer to, is 
it not, as having been stricken ? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there will be 
reference to that by members of the committee and in view of the fact 
that the message as sent was put in the record, I think that this ought 
to be spread in the record at this point. 

Mr. Gesell. That is perfectly all right. 

The Chairman. That is entirely agreeable. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 36” and fol- 
lows herewith.) 

SBCBET 

By authority of A. C. OF S., WPD 


WAB DBPABTMBNT 
Was Depabtmei9t Oenebal Staff 


WAB PLAITS DIVISION 


WPD 4544-18 


Washington 

Date: 11/27/41 Initials: OAG 


Novembeb 27, 1941, 

Memorandum for the Adjutant General (through Secretary, General Stall) : 
Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

The Secretary of War directs that the following secret, first priority, message 
be dispatched by cable, radio, or telegraph (whichever method is the most secure 
from the viewpoint of secrecy) to each of the following: 

[2192] Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. 

Commanding General, Caribbean Defense Command. 

^ Commanding Goncpal, We st ern De f ense Command ? 

N^otiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action 
possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be avoided, the* 
United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy should 
not, repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course of action that might 
Jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to 
undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary but 
these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm civil popu- 
lation or disclose intent. Needed mea e upeo for pr e te e tion a g a in st subveroiv e 
aotivitics s h o ul d be taken immediately ** Report measures taken. Should 
\!2913] hostilities occur you will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow 
Five so far as they pertain to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly secret 
information to minimum essential officers. 

(Signed) L. T. Gerow 
L. T. Gebow, 

Brigadier General, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 


*Wrltten initials JB 

**Wrltten initials LTG 
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Nov 27 1941 

Noted— Deputy Chief of Staff B 
JB 

Shown to Secretary of War 
JB 

Note : Paraphrased — information copy of radio No. 461, 11-27-41 to C.G., CDC 
furnished C. of S., GHQ on 12-6-41 xmrsuant to instructions of Major Van 
Sickler. ehb— 1712. 

* ACrriOW TAKEN 

11-27-41 by priority radio No. 472 to C.G., Haw. Dept & priority radio No. 461 
to C.G., Crbn. Def, Cmnd. ehb-1712. 

Note : No come-back received with this memo, ehb-1712. 

6BCBET 


[ 219 ^^ Mr. Gesell. General, that is the sentence that you re- 
ferred to as having been stricken, is it not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The result of striking that from the Marshall massage 
of November 27 was that the Marshall message did not contain any 
instructions to the addressees as to action to be taken concerning sab- 
ota^ and subversive activities? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You stated that it was a function of G-2 to guard 
against such subversive activities and that for that reason you felt you 
had to specifically alert the G-2’s in that regard? 

General Miles. That was one of the reasons, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. What did jou say was the other reason ? 

General Miles. The importence of tjie Marshall message being 
brought directly to the attention of the G-2’s, because of the criticw 
situation therein exposed. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, earlier we referred to the ^estion of recon- 
naisance and I direct your attention to the fact that General Marshall’s 
message of November 27 contains, among other things, this phrase ; 

Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake such recon- 
nalsance and other measures as you deem necessary but these measures should 
be [2195] carried out so as not, repeat not, to alarm civil population or 
disclose intent. 

Did you at that tjme have any knowledge as to the relative responsi- 
bilities of the Army and the Navy at Pearl Harbor in respect of the 
conduct of such a reconnaissance f 

General Miles. I don’t think I had any detailed knowled^ at that 
time, sir. I, of course, had general back^ound knowledge of the war 
plans and the responsibilities of the two services for reconnaissance. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you understand that the Army was in a position 
to institute a long-range reconnaissance? 

General Miles. I don’t think at this time that I knew exactly what 
ships they had there. I believe I thought they had some reasonably 
long-range ships but I knew that a thorough ^stem of long-range 
aerial reconnaissance by the Army was beyond its capability because 
of the enormous extent of the periphery which you would have to 
cover on a night approach of a Japanese task force. 

Mr. Gesell. When you refer to “ships” you mean airplanes? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Do yon recall any discussion at the time this messjige 
was sent as to the extent and nature of the reconnaissance which the 
Army was in a position to conduct, if any ? 

\ 2196 '\ General Miles. No, sir; I recall no such discussions. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you familiar with the message that the Navy sent 
under date of November 27, to Hawaii and other points also giving 
a warning? 

General Miles. I was shortly after that. I don’t remember on what 
day I became aware of that, but I certainly knew at the time I knew 
of the Army message that the Navy was sending a somewhat similar 
message. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Gesell : Before you leave — 
you may be going to cover it, I don’t know — but I would like to have 
this witness interrogated now as to his knowledge of the agreement 
which had been entered into between the Army and the Navy as to 
this matter of reconnaissance. I understood they had a written con- 
tract or agreement. 

General Miles. That was one of the details of the Hawaiian war 

E lans as existed at that time that I was not familiar with, to the 
est of my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. You did not know what responsibilities the Army had 
and what responsibilities the Navy had at that time in respect of long 
range reconnaissance ? 

General Miles. The actual subdivision of that responsibilty I do not 
believe that I was aware of. 

Mr. Gesell. General Miles, when did you see General Short’s re- 
port to the Marshall memorandum, Marshall messaire? 

[ 2197 ^ General Miles. Sometime in Janua^ 1942, sir, when I 
was preparing that memorandum for record which you have before 
you. 

Mr. Gesell. The message I have been referrii^ to appears at page 
12 of exhibit 32j dated November 28, 1941 , from Fort Shafter to Chief 
of Staff, which is signed “Short,” and states : 

Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with Navy reiirad 
four seven two twenty-seven. 

That is the message that you understood I was asking you about, 
is it. General ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geseij.. And you say you did not see that until sometime in 
1942? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You were aware^ were you not, that General Marshall’s 
message of November 27 specifically asked the addressees to report 
measures taken, were you not? 

General Miles. I am not sure that I was aware of that detail. 1 
knew the general contents of that Marshall message. I may or may 
not have been aware of the fact that it required an answer. 

Mr. Gesell. Was responsibility for examining and appraising 
\ 2198 '\ and evaluating whatever report was made a responsibility 
of G— 2? 

General Miles. No, sir. 
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Mr. Gesell. What division of tlie General Staff had that respon- 
sibility? 

General Miles. The War Plans Division. 

Mr. Gesell. That would be General Gerow’s division? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GESELii. Do you recall having any discussion with any officer 
of the General Staff concerning General Short’s reply at the time it 
was sent? 

General Miles. I did not know it was sent until the folloving 
month. 

Mr. Geseu.. Well, I asked you when you had seen the message and 
I wanted to be perfectly clear that you had not only not seen the 
message but you did not know of its existence until January 1942; 
is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

[ 2199 '] Mr. Gesell. You recall no discussions concerning 
wdiether or not there had been a report ? 

General Miles. I recall no such discussion. 

Mr. Gesell. General Miles, on November 28 additional messages 
were sent to the Hawaiian Department concerning, among otlier things, 
the question of sabotage and subversive activities, were they not? 

Genei*al Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The messages in question appear at pages 13 and 14 of 
Exhibit 32 ; is that correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to read the messages at this time. 

The first is signed “Adams'’ and is dated November 28, 1941, and 
states : 

482 28tli Critical situation demands that all precautions be taken immediately 
against subversive activities within field of investigative responsibility of War 
Department paren C paragraph three mid SC thirty dash forty five end paren 
stop Also desired that you initiate forthwith all additional measures necessary to 
provide for protection of your establishments comma property comma and 
equipment against sabotage comma protection of your personnel against subversive 
propaganda and protection of all [2200'\ activities against espionage stop 
This does not repeat not mean that any illegal measures are authorized stop 
Protective measures should be confined to those essential to security comma 
avoiding unnecessary publicity and alarm stop To insure speed of transmission 
identical telegrams are being sent to all air stations but this does not repeat not 
aff^t your responslbiUty under existing instructions. 

The second message of the same date, reads : 

Commanding General, 

Hawaiian Department, Fort Shuftef': 

Attention commanding general Hawaiian airforce period That instructions 
substantially as foUows be issued to all establishments and units under your 
control and command is desired colon against those subversive activities within 
the field of investigative responsibility of the War Department paren C paragraph 
three mid SR three zero dash four five paren the present critical situation demands 
that all precautions be taken at once period It is desired also that all additional 
measures necessary be initiated by you immediately to provide the following 
[2201'\ colon protection of your personnel against subversive propaganda 
comma protection of all activities against espionage comma and protection against 
sabotage of your equipment command property and establishments period This 
does not repeat not authorize any illegal measures period Avoiding upnecessary 
alarm and publicity protective measures should be confined to those essential to 
security period Para It is also desired that on or before December five this year 
reports be submitted to the chief army forces of all steps initiated by you to 
comply with these instructions period Signed Arnold. 

Adams. 

79716— 46— lU. 2 — —29 
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I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, wo might recess at this time. 

The Chairman. Twelve o’clock having arrived, we will recess 
until two. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 
2 :(X) p. m., of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. 

The chairman is detained a moment or two. You may proceed. 

T£9iniOKY OF MAJ. OEN. SHEEHAN HUES (Eesumed) 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed may I ask one 
question? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Murphy. It has been called to my attention that there was 
some reference to a top secret Army report. It is my information 
we have been furnished all of the top secret Army reports, but there 
has been something said about a top secret Army report that changes 
the previous report. 

Mr. Gesell. There is no top secret Army report that has not been 
available to counsel from the outset and men available to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Murphy. Counsel has been furnished with all top secret Army 
remrts? 

Mr. Gesell. That is my understanding, Mr. Congressman. 

At the recess, Cteneral Miles, I had just mmpleted reading two 
messa^ on pages 18 and 14 of exhibit 32 which were sent, as far as 
the exhibit indicates, to the Hawaiian Department, concerning the 
question of subversive activities and sabotage. 

It is my imderstanding, and I wish you would check me on this, 
that these two messages were also sent out at the same 
time and in the same text to other overseas departments. Is that 
correct? 

General Miles. And to the corps areas in the United States ; that 
is correct. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, will you state to the committee what conferences 
and discussions you had at Washington with the other officers con- 
cerned relating to the transmission of these two sabotage messages 
of the 28th ? 

General Miles. I can best answer that question, sir, by referring 
to paragraph 4 of my memorandum prepared in January of 1942 and 
dated January 1, 1942. 

Mr. Gesell. That is exhibit 35 before the committee. 

General Miles. Shall I read that paragraph? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes ; you may read it, please. 

Mr. Gesei.l. Page 2 of exhibit 35 ; is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; paragraph 4. Do you wish me to read 
that paragraph ? 

Mr. Gesell. If that is your statement as to what occurred ; yes. 

General Miles (reading) : 

November 28, 1941. At some time daring this day, I think In the morning. 
General Arnold told me that he was extremely worried about sabotage of planes. 
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He stated that a number of bombers had been received from different joints in 
one of the western deiK)ts, all having a certain defect which Indi- 

cated sabotage. He told me that he proposed to send out drastic orders to all 
Air Forces at home and abroad to take all precautions against sabotage. I told 
him that a general warning on sabotage had been sent the previous day to the 
G-2’s. 

Mr. Gesell. Just a moment there, General. That message that you 
were referring to is the one we have already discussed, that was sent 
out by you on the 27th, which appears at page 13 of exhibit 32; is 
that not correct? * 

General Miles. That is correct. I continue: 

He was not satisfied with this, and insisted that specific directions be sent 
by his staff to all Air Corps Commands. This directive was written by Major 
C. B. Blake, Chief of the Counter-InteUigence branch, Ofllce of Chief of Air 
Corps, at the direction of General Martin Scanlon, A-2. It directed inter 
alia the Air Commands to ^'initiate forthwith all additional measures neces- 
sary to provide for the protection of your establishments and equipment against 
sabotage, protection of your personnel against subversive propaganda, and 
protection of aU activities against espionage.” I strongly objected to this 
message going out to Air forces only. I was in complete accord with the Air 
[2205] Corps in believing that sabotage was a real danger and that the 
necessary precautions should be taken, but I did not believe that the Air 
Forces alone should be given additional warnings, or that so broad and gen- 
eral a directive should be given to so many different commands. I feared 
aU kinds of drastic measures against civilians which would have disastrous 
percussiona I knew that the policy of the C^ief of Staff was not to alarm 
the civUian population, as indicated in the WPD warning message of Novem- 
ber 27. 

That was the warning message of which we have recently spoken. 
I continue: 

My objection to the proposed Air Corps directive finaUy resulted, late in 
the afternoon on the 28th, in a Staff conference in General Bryden’s office 
attended by €ieneral Qerow, General Scanlon and, I believe. General GuUion. 

Mr. Gesell. Will you indicate the duties of the various officers 
mentioned there? General Bryden was Assistant Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. General B^den was Deputy Chief of Staff. Gen- 
eral Gerow was Deputy, War Plans Division. General Scanlon, 
A-2, that is to say, the Intelligence Officer on the General Staff of 
General Arnold, and General GuUion was Provost 
Marshall General. I continue : 

The result of this conference was the approval of a message drafted by me 
but containing also the sentence quoted above from the Air Corps draft, 
modified, however, by a prohibition against illegal measures and a reference 
to the delimitation of responsibUity in subversive activities as between the 
Army, Navy, and the FBI. This message as approved in the Staff conference 
was sent by the Adjutant General to ^e Commanding Generals of all corps 
areas and overseas departments. 

Mr. Gesell. May I interrupt there and ask you which of these two 
messages that I read is the one that you are referring to? There 
were two messages on that day, appearing at pages 13 and 14. Is it 
the one with General Arnold’s name signed prior to Adams’ on 
page 14? 

General Miles. No, sir; it is the one on page 13. I will get to 
the one on page 14, signed by both Arnold and Adams, later on. 

Mr. Gesell. Thank you. 

The message to Hawaii was numbered 482 and sent at 8: 37 p. m. It was 
also agreed at the above mentioned Staff conference, at the. insistence of the 
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Air Corps, [8207] that identical messages would be sent by the Air Staff 
to all Air Commands, and this was done. 

I interject here. That is- the message you referred to on page 14 
signed by Arnold and Adams. I continue : 

The message that went to Hawaii was numbered 484 and sent at 9:23 p. in. 

[£^S] Mr. Gesell. Well now, so I understand the situation, 
you sent a, message, a G-2 message on the 27th, in which you said, 
among other things, “Subversive activities may be expected,” that 
messagd being addressed to the G— 2 at the Hawaiian Department, and 
on the 28th there were two additional messages sent to Hawaii, one 
that was agreed upon in the General Staff conference, which you 
drafted, and another which was signed by General Arnold, which 
was intended for the specific attention of the Hawaiian Air Force, 
but also addressed to the Commanding General ; so that in the spa(» 
of tliese two days, there were tliree messages that went to Hawaii 
concerning subversive activities, or sabotage; is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, except that I would like to add that 
1 drafted that message in the Bryden conference. 

In other words, I was the one who was raising these questions about 
it, so I got the job of drafting the message which resulted from the 
compromise decision of Genenu Bryden. 

Mr. Gesell. You were not in favor of sending either of the two 
messages on the 28th to Hawaii ; is that correct ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I can’t say that. I w'as specifically charged 
with subversive activities so far as the General Staff was concerned. 
I was deeply concerned [^£09] with the danger, and I was 
certainly not in position, nor did I desire to, oppose anybody who 
went along with me in feeling the necessity for w’arnings. My objec- 
tion, or whatever it amounted to, simply resulted in limiting it only 
to my pointing out that a general warning against subversive activities 
had gone out and in objecting to any other going out in drastic terms 
beyond the policy of the Chief of Staff and of our agi-eenients with 
the FBI and ONI, and addressed only to Air Force officers. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion or consideration given in 
these conferences to the question whether or not tliree messages con- 
cerned with sabotage being sent in such close proximity might not 
unduly emphasize that point in the minds of the addressee. General 
Short? 

General Miles. I am very sure of my recollection that no such dis- 
cussion was held and the idea did not enter my mind. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, following the 28th, this exhibit 32 indicates that 
there were no other warning messages sent to the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment until the message of General Marshall on the morning oi the 
7th, with which we are all familiar, which did not arrive in time. Is 
that in accord with your recollection that there were no other warning 
messages sent from the 28th of November to the 7th of December?. 

l^JO] General Miles. I think that is correct. You are speak- 
ing of warning messages that went directly from the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct, from the War Department to Hawaii. 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Gesixl. Do you recall any discussions or conferences being held 
in that period from November 28 to December 7, concerning the ad- 
visability of sending additional warning messages? 

General IVIiiiES. I have been trying to recall those da}^ and that 
specific point. I have a vague recollection of some discussion or con- 
ference with General Gerow and General Bratton and myself. I think 
it arose in connection with what we at the time thought might 1^ 
the implementing broadcast of the winds message, but my recollec- 
tion is not very mecific in the matter. 

Mr. Geseix. Well, we will have occasion to call you back to the wit- 
ness stand at a later date to discuss conferences concerning the winds 
m^age, as I think you know under our proposed presentation we 
wish to put on everything concerning that at one time. • The same, of 
course, is true with respect to the events of the 14th part and 1 o’clock 
message. 

[^^11] Do you recall any other conference or any other discus- 
sion of a proposed message except the one you have just indicated 
during the period of November 28 to December 7? 

General Muxs. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you remember ever having had a meeting at the 
Navy Department attended by Captain McCollum of the Far Eastern 
Branch of ONI either around the first of December or on the after- 
noon of the 6th of December at which there was any discussion con- 
cerning a proposed message ? 

General Muxs. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr, Geseuu Would it be correct for us to undeistand that by the 
27th of November when the warning message that we have been dis- 
cussing, signed by General Marshall was sent out to Pearl Harbor, 
that (1-2 had reached the conclusion that there was a possibility of 
an attack at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. I think it fair to say that by that time we had 
leached a pretty definite conclusion that war with Japan was rating 
as a fairly high possibility, if not probability; and, as I testified 
this morning, it was certainly in everyone’s minds that inherent in 
a war with Japan was the strong possibility, if not probability, of a 
Japanese attack on Hawaii and on Panama. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, with that in mind, and having in 
mind your testimony of this morning, as well as your present testi- 
mony, I have been wondering why the possibility of an attack at 
Pearl Harbor was not specifically indicated in your estimates of the 
situation, particularly in your memorandum to the Chief of Staff of 
December 5, 1941, which we discussed earlier, which was sent to him 
and other responsible officers in the Navy. 

General Miles. In that estimate and the estimates of that time we 
were laying down the probable lines of advance of the Japanese, if they 
did advance. We were strongly persuaded that, late in November, I 
would say, and early October we were strongly persuaded tha't an 
advance to the South was indicated, and as subsequently transpired, 
that was the direction of the main Japanese effort. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me get those dates. Did you say late in October 
and early in November? 

General Miles. I thought I said late in November and early in 
December. 
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The Vice Chairman. You said late in November and early in 
October. 

Mr. Keefe. How should it be? 

General Mhes. Late in November and early in December. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

\^1S] General Miies. It is true that Hawaii was not men- 
tioned in those estimates, nor was it ever consddered necessary, be.- 
cause, as I have repeatedly said, it was a fortress, built for one sole 
purpose, defense in a Japanese war. It was quite obvious to all ex- 
perienced officers that if we did get into a war with Japan, Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal were factors of immense value to us in the 
prosecution of that war, factors of immense value to Japan to attack. 
We did not mention other points that were also within certainly the 
realms of possibility, if not probability, of a Japanese attack if war 
came, such as, for instance, Guam, Samoa, the Aleutians. 

Mr. Gesell. So that in these estimate you were emphasizing the 
points other than the United States points which you felt it was likely 
the Japanese might attack? 

General Miles. The lines of advance, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You wish us to understand that you always had in 
mind that there was a po^ibility of an attack against other United 
States points, other than those mentioned, including Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. If war came, it was inherent in the situation that 
Hawaii and Panama, at least, were extremely liable to Japanese 
attack. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, you said, I believe, that there were \221Ji'] 
no other warning messages sent by the War Department after No- 
vember 28, until the message of December 7. I want to direct your 
attention to exhibit 1 in evidence, page 195. There is a message there 
to Washington from To^o dated November 28 which was translated 
on the same day in which Tokyo advises the Japanese ambassadors, 
among other things, as follows : 

Therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial Government on this 
American proposal which I wlil send you in two or tiiree days, the negotiations 
will be de facto ruptured. This is inevitable. 

Mr. KeEfe. What is the date of that, Mr. Gesell ? 

Mr. Gesell. November 28 and translated November 28. 

Mr. Keefe. The same date. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

I also direct your attention to a message which appeare at page 
204, Tokyo to Berlin. This message is dated November 30, translated 
December 1. There the American Ambassador at Berlin is receiving 
instructions concerning an interview with Hitler and Foreign Minister 
Kibbentrop and is given this instruction : 

Say very secretly to them that there is extreme danger that war may suddenly 
break out between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Japan through some clash of 
arms, and add that [22/5] the time of the breaking out of this war may 
come quicker than anyone dreams. 

Now, having those two messages in mind. General Miles^ I want 
to ask whether any consideration was given to sending a message to 
Hawaii subs^uent to November 28, wich w^ould have emphasized 
the information which you had received indicating the real possi- 
bility of some immediate action being in the offing ? 
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[^ 216 "] General Miles. You asked if any discussions were held? 

Mr. Gesell. Any discussions concerning sending such a message. 

General Miles. I remember no such discussion. The message of 
November 27, signed “Marshall”, was, I knew, designed to alert the 
Hawaiian Department. That was a command action. 

Had the Chief of Staff or his Assistant for War Plans thought that 
the Hawaiian Department was not sufficiently alerted, they would 
have, I felt sure, taken appropriate steps. 

G-2 was not a command agency, nor did its responsibilities cover 
the alerting of major commands for war or any other implementa- 
tion of war plans. 

G^2 was charged with the dissemination of information. The 
essential informatioh contained in the Chief of Staff’s November 27 
message, that hostilities might occur at any time on the initiative of 
the Japanese, held good right up to Dec^ber 7. The information 
on Japanese code burning and the President’s appeal to the Emperor 
emphasized the increasing tension of the crisis. 

But these things were known in Hawaii. That Fortress, like a 
sentinel on post, had been warned of the danger which was its sole 
reason for being. Anything else was considered to be redundant. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to come in a moment to the code, but [ 2217 '\ 
I want to stay on this for a second longer. 

The two messages that I have read indicate that action by the Jap- 
anese was expected in a matter of days or very immediately. The 
message of November 27 referred, as you state, to a possibility of action 
at any moment. I merely asked you whether there was any discussion 
concerning sending a message which would give morfe information to 
the Hawaiian Department of the immediacy of the situation. . I gather 
you said “No” as to that? 

General Milbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, with reference to the miestion of transmitting in- 
formation concerning burning of codes, if the committee please I wish 
to introduce at this time, as exhibit 37, a folder which has bean before 
the committee designated “Basic Exhibit of Dispatches.” 

These are Navy dispatches and this exhibit will be considered pri- 
marily in connection with the testimony of Admiral Wilkinson. 

The Chairman. Exhibit 37. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 37.”) 

Mr. Gesell. I wish to read to you from that exhibit, Gteneral Miles, 
two messages, the first one of December 3, 1941, which appears at page 
40 of the exhibit, from the Chief of . [ 2218 '] Naval Operations to 
Admiral Kimmel, Admiral Bloch, and others, reading as follows : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
Btructions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to bum all other important confidential and 
secret documents. 

Senator Ferguson. What page is that? 

Mr. Gesell. Page 40. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank you. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, turning to page 41. 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel just wait until the members of the 
committee get the exhibit. 
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Mr. Mdrpht. It is the one distributed yesterday. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

The Chahoian. Entitled “Basic Exhibit of Dispatches.” It has 
just been introduced as exhibit 37. 

Senator Ferguson. The exhibit number is what ? 

Mr. Gesell. Thirty-seven. 

The Chairman. The dispatch which you just read is on page 40. 

Mr. Gesell. Page 40. 

The Chairman. And it goes over? 

Mr. Gesell. No. There is another message on page 41 
which I now wish to read, of the same date, December 3, to Admiral 
Kimmel and others : 

Circular twenty-four forty-four from Tokyo one December ordered London, 
Hongkong, Singapore and Manila to destroy machine, Batavia machine already 
sent to Tokyo, December 2 Washington also directed destroy all but one copy 
of other systems and all secret documents, British Admiralty London today re- 
ports Embassy London has complied. 

[SSSO] Mr. Gesell. There are other messages here concerning 
codes which I will not read at this time except for this message of De- 
cember 6 to Admiral Stark. . 

The Chairman. What page is that? 

Mr. Geseix. On page 46, to Admiral Stark, from “COM Fourteen” 
in Hawaii, stating : 

Believe local Consul has destrdyed all but one system although presumably not 
Included your eighteen double five of third. 

My question. General Miles, is whether you knew at the time that the 
Navj was transmitting messages to their representatives in Hawaii 
advising Hawaii of the intercepted Japanese messages indicating code 
destruction ? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in connection with that? 

General Miles. I believe that I was. I know that I knew that those 
messagesVere going out. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you know that a message had been received from 
Hawaii stating that they had knowledge there that the local consul 
was destroying his code ? 

General Miles. I believe that I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The Army did not send any messages to General Short 
in respect of code destruction, did it ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. What is the explanation of that? 

General Miles. The main reason was that the code experts appar- 
ently agreed, at least the Navy was particularly strong on the point, 
that their code was much more secure than ours. It was obviously, of 
course, of great importance in security that a message be sent in only 
one code and not two and we had every reason to believe, or thought 
we did, that a Navy message to Hawaii would be promptly transmitted 
to the Army authorities there. 

Mr. Gesexl. It is a fact, is it not. General Miles, that none of these 
messages contained any instructions for the Navy authorities to show 
the information to the Army representative at Hawaii ? 

General Miixs. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Geseli.. And that was the practice where joint messages were 
sc'iit sometimes, as we have seen, was it not? 
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General Miles. That happened on one or two occasions, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you give any instructions or directions to the Navy 
that action should be taken to see that these messages were made avail- 
able to the Army authorities at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. Any instruction to the Navy? 

Mr. Gesell. To the Navy here that they should so trans- 
mit the messages tliat the Army would be certain to receive them ? 

General Miles. No. sir ; that was not considered necessary. 

Mr. Gesell. May I ask you. General, what significance could prop- 
erly be attached at this time to the number of messages which we had 
intercepted from the Japanese in the period from December 1 to 
December 6 and later indicating that the Japs were destroying their 
most secret and confidential codes in Washin^^on and in fact through- 
out the world? 

General Miles. The inference would be that the Japanese had 
either planned for the outbreak of war, in other words, planned to 
initiate a war as they did or feared war coming suddenly through what 
was described in that message you recently read, a class of arms. 

Mr. Gesell. Therefore, the information concerning code burning 
and destruction was of a specific and vital military nature, was it not ?. 

General Miles. It was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You stated, I believe, a moment ago that the informa- 
tion concerning code burning was known in Hawaii. Was your 
reference to these messages that I have just read? 

General Mil^ Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you have any information as to whether 
or not General Short or other Army officers knew of these Navy 
messages ? '• 

General Miles. I had every reason at the time to expect that they 
would be transmitted to General Short or his staff. 

Mr. Gesell. But do you have any sp^ific information ? 

General Miles. But I have no specific information on that point. 
Obviously, if the Navy in Hawaii on the sixth knew that tlie Japanese 
consul there was burning his code, the Army must also have known it. 

Mr. G^el^ Now, I wish to introduce at this time a message that we 
present in view of Senator Fer^son’s questions the other day,^ a 
message signed “Miles” to the Military Attache, American Embassy, 
Tokyo, dated December 3, 1941. This is to be designated Exhibit 38. 

The CHAmarAN. It may be so designated. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 38.”) 

Mr. Gesell. The message reads as follows : 

Memorize emergency key word #2 for use of SIGNUD without repeat without 
indicators, destroy document stop SIGNNQ, SI6 paP and SIGNDT should be're- 
tained and used for all communications except as last resort when these docu- 
ments should be destroyed and memorized SIGNUD [2221] used stop de- 
stroy all other War Department ciphers and codes at once and notify by code 
word BINAB stop early rupture of diplomatic relations with Japan has been 
indicated. State Department informed you may advise Ambassador. 

(Signed) Miijjs. 

Do you recall sending that message? 

General Miles. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Just as a matter of information. General Miles, was it 
a practice for the Military Attaches to use the same or different codes 
than the Ambassador and the diplomatic staff? '• 


* P. 775, supra. 
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General Miles. It was, sir. We had our own Army codes. 

Mr. Gesell. So this related to the Army code s^^m of communi- 
cation between you and the Militaiy Attach^ at Tokyo? 

General Miles. It did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that offered in evidence as an exhibit now ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. It is Exhibit 38, and has been so received, I 
understand. 

The Chairman. And made a part of the transcript. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, there is just one further question. 

In exhibit 33, Gbneral Miles, there are two items — items [^ 225 ] 

29 and 30, being two memoranda sent by you under date of December 6 
to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, in which you set forth 
estimates of Japanese air and ground forces and strength in Indo- 
china. 

Could you state to the committee, please, what were the circum- 
stances which led to the preparation of these memoranda, if you 
recall it? 

General Miles. I do not recall specifically what those circumstances 
were. I do recall that in general in connection with what was com-- 
jnonly felt would be the main line or certainly the first line of Japa- 
nese advance to the south, that the strength of the Japanese in Indo- 
china was a particular factor of interest. There were also, of course, 
as we know now, telegrams from the Chinese Generalissimo with re- 
gard to the possibility of cutting the Burma Boad. That occurred 
sometime previous to those estimates of December 6. ,, 

' Mr. Gesell. Just one final question. General Miles. 

Did you know in the period from November 26 on that the Navy 
had lost track of the whereabouts of the Japanese carriers? 

General Miles. I knew it about that tune, sir; it was brought out by 
your question this morning that a part of die Japanese Fleet was not 
identined as to location by Navy. 

Mr. Gesell. Specifically, did you know that that part [38lSl8d] 
included a substantial portion of the Japanese carriers? 

General Miles. I do not believe that I did know exactly what that 
force was. 

. Mr. Gesell. I have no further questions, if the committee please. 
I simply would like to a^in point out that we have not included in 
General Miles’ examination anything concerning the ‘Svind” qode 
messages or the events of the 6th and 7th as they relate to the fourteenth 
part and 1 o’clock messes, for the reason that those subjects are to 
be covered later on, and General Miles will return to the stand for that 
purpose, in accordance with the procedure we have outlined. 

The Chairman. Ve^ well. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question before the 
cross-examination of this witness be^ns? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Does counsel have here the testimony of Gteneral 
Miles on all previous occasions? Is it available for examination? 
He said he testtified five other times. 

Mr. Gesell. I notice you said five. General Miles. 

Mr. Murpht. I would like to see all five of them. 

Mr. Gesell. I think on five occasions. Will you tell us what those 
five occasions were. General Miles, so that I can answer Congressman 
Murphy’s question? 
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[iBSS£7] The Vice Chairman. He said this was the fifth. 

General Miles. I appeared before the Roberts Board; I appeared 
before the Gnmert Board, the Army Pearl Harbor Board ; I appeared 
and gave testimony before Brigadier General Clark, G-2, the month 
after my appearance before the Grunert Board ; and I was again under 
oath as shown by my affidavit to Lieutenant Colonel Clausen. 

Mr. Gesell. All of that material has been available to us. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Murpht. And it will be available during the course of this 
examination ? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, we have in some instances only one copy. In 
some instances we have seen the material. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I make this request owing 
to the statement just made^ that when counsel gets material that is 
available to the committee, if not for a member of the committee ask- 
ing for it, that the committee members be individually advised as to 
the receipt of that material or of their having it so that we might 
inquire about it. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I am sorry. We will try to do that. I thought 
the committee understood that we had received all of the reports an^ 
transcripts of testimony of all of the various inquiries conducted by 
both the Army and the Navy, as well as the Roberts 

material. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you understand that the committee 
knew that Colonel Clark, or General Clark,' had made an investi- 
gation? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, I thought so. 

Mr. Keefe. I never heard of that one. It is news to me. 

The Chairman. Permit the Chair to make this observation : In many 
instances in which documents or testimony has been made available, 
or in some instances at least, it has not been available in sufficient 
copies to permit each member to have a separate copy of his own. 
In other cases it has been. And in cases where there is only one copy 
of'^ivailable testimony it is more or less difficult for all members to 
examine it simultaneously and in instances of that sort those who 
get it first ought to seek to accommodate themselves to the desires 
of other members so that sooner or later all of them can see it. I 
do not know how many have s^n this. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, would this be helpful to the members of the com- 
mittee : If, prior to the appearance of each witness, we handed to each 
member of the committ^ the record references in these various re- 
ports and documents where that particular witness has appeared on 
prior occasions? We will do that if the committee wishes it. 

TheCHAHiMAN. It would help. The Chair might suggest 
that it obviously is impossible, as the Chair understands it, for each 
member of the committee to have simultaneously the complete record 
of the testimony given by all the witnesses in all the previous investi- 
gations that have been held. Is the Chair correct in that? 

Mr. Gesell. We have only one copy of quite a bit of that material. 

The Chairman. And to make additional copies sufficient for all 
members would be quite a task and quite an expense, but if any member 
gets possession of one of these copies first, the Chair would suggest 
that as soon as possible that he make it available to other members in 
turn. 
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Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I have a request to make. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, you may go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if we get this 
material that we at least have it 48 hours beforehand or 24 hours, 
so that we may review it, rather than receive it at the time that a 
witness is on tne stand or coming on. It is ve^ difficult to prepare 
and we will cut down the period of time that it takes to question a 
witness if we have it sufficiently in advance. 

Mr. Geseix. The Senator is quite right on that and we will try 
to make up a list for the members of the committee [2230] show- 
ing where each person testified and have it available as much ahead 
of time as we can. 

The Chairman. And it is obvious that in cases where only one 
copy is available that, naturally, counsel who under our arrange- 
ment have the first examination of a witness, would like to feel that 
they should have the right to examine it first in order to become 
familiar with it, but as soon as possible in such cases after they do 
so that it be passed around as rapidly as possible to the various 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I have one request. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. It seems to me in view of the nature of the testimony 
we have received from General Miles that each member of the com- 
mittee ought to be furnished before Monday morning or before 
Sunday if possible with a photostatic copy of all of his previous 
testimony. I think it is extremely important and I would like to 
go into it pretty thoroughly. 

The Chairman. The Chair is unable to say whether that is physi- 
cally possible but every effort will be made to do that. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr'. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought that I was more or less familiar [SB£SJ] 
with all of the so-called Pearl Harbor investigations but reference 
has now been made to a General Clark investigation, which is entirely 
new to me. I never heard of it.until General Miles mentioned it and 
I would like at this time to make some inquiry as to the nature and 
scope and character of that investigation. When was it held and 
under whose direction and for what purpose and where are the 
records, if available? 

Mr. Geselu. Congressman Keefe, I think I can explain in this 
fashion. That was a technical investigation into a very detailed 
aspect of this situation and I have just explained 

Mr. Keefe. You mean with respect to the codes? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes ; that is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. And that sort of^thing? 

Mr. Geseix. And I have just explained the situation to the Senator 
from Michigan. I will be very glad to discuss it with you. Congress- 
man Keefe, after we adjourn. That has been available to the staff 
and to the committee from the outset of the inquiry. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it has never received any particular notice so far 
as the committee is concerned, I think; at least I have never heard of 
it before. Is it because of the fact that it does contain restricted 
material relating to [2252] codes and code breaking and that 
sort of thing? 
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Mr, Gesell. I believe that must be the reason, Congressman Keefe, 
yes. 

The Chairman. The Chair might say he has heard in a general way 
of a report made by General Clark, who is a member of the General 
Staff, as he understands, but the Chairman of the committee has not 
seen«the result or the testimony which General Clark took on the code 
situation, w'ith which the Chairman understands he dealt exclusively. 

Mr. Keete. Well, I presume that will be made available to the 
committee at a certain time, 

Mr. GESELii. Oh, yes; Congressman. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman, I am sure this is not in the spirit 
of “I told you SO,” but I raised this question at the very first meeting 
of the committee in executive session. 

It now appears that there have been eight exhaustive investigations, 
eight reports written and testimony given in support of those reports. 
I knew that, with the exception of the Clark investigation, when we 
had our first meeting and I made the request that the testimony be 
digested so that we [£ 233 ] would have it in such form that 
we could compare the testimony of witnesses given at different times 
and I was given the impression as a result of that first meeting that 
that was being done. 

Then at the last meeting of this committee in executive session I 
learned to my astonishment that nothing had been done along that 
line. 1 then asked, after having gone out of my way to call one of 
the great law book publishing companies to see if they could furnish 
us an editorial staff, I made the suggestion that even at that late 
hour that we employ people to compare that testimony for us, classify 
it as to subject so we could compare the testimony given by individual 
witnesses at different times to the same points and at that time the 
committee referred it to a sub-committ^. 

So today we are now confronted with the situation where we have 
a tremendous mass of testimony, probably thousands upon thousands 
of pages, probably eighty or ninety or a hundred volumes according 
to ngures that have been given to me offhand and now we are talking 
about bringing that testimony in and dropping it on the desks of the 
different members of this committee expecting us to analyze that 
testimony on the spot, testimony given by the same witness at different 
times and then intelligently cross-examine a witness sitting on the 
stand here in respect of what he may have said at 
dif- [ 2234 ] ferent times. 

If anyone has ever been vindicated in offering something which 
sliould have been acted upon in the fiirt place, which has not been 
acted on at all, I certainly am in reviewing the situation which con- 
fronts the committee at this particular time. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair simply wishes to observe that Con- 
gressman Gearhart did at one of our executive meetings suggest that 
the staff of the West Publishing Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., fe brought 
down here to digest the previous testimony. The matter was dis- 
cussed. No action was taken upon it. Whether wisely or unwisely 
may be a matter of opinion. It was not done. The Congressman did 
suggest that that be done. 
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Now, counsel, are you through with your main examination? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

General Miles. Mr. Chairman, may I add one thing that I am afraid 
I did not make myself wholly clear on ? 

The counsel asked me several questions in regard to the messages 
of November 3, 1 believe, or December 3, sent by Navy regarding the 
Japanese and the burning of their codes and pointed oqt also to me 
that on some other occasions the War Department had specifically 
asked that the Navy messages be transmitted to Army. 

[^£JS] I think it only fair to state, therefore, why I believed and 
why I think everyone in my department believed that Navy messages 
were being transmitted to the Army in Hawaii and vice versa. 

I come down to three principal reasons. One is my intimate knowl- 
edge of the basis and policies governing the plans for the defense of 
Hawaii, in which it was always emphasized, so far as I can remember, 
the great importance of close liaison between Army and Navy. It 
was a tight little fortress which demanded primarily the close coop- 
eration of the two services. 

Second, my knowledge that General Marshall as Chief of Staff 
always emphasized the necessity of close cooperation and liaison with 
the Navy here in Washington and. I felt sure, to his senior officers 
in command of the major units of tne Army that had any connection 
with Navy, as was particularly the case in Hawaii. 

And, third, I received an official letter on the 17th of September, 
dated the 6tib of September, from the G-2 of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, Colonel Fielder, stating, inter alia : 

Tbe cooperation and contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the Military Intelligence Division, in this Department, Is 
most complete. 

[^£36] Mr. Mubpht. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the whole 
letter should go in. We should not have only the inter alia. 

General Miles. I will read the entire letter. 

The Chairman, Let the whole letter or message go into the tran- 
script at this point. 

(Jeneral Miles. This refers to summaries of intelligence which we 
were sending them. 

Senator ^bguson. What is the date of that? 

General Miles. The date? I will read the whole message. [Read- 
ing:] 

6 Sepiembes 1941. 

Subject ; Summaries of Information 

To : War Department General Staff, Military Intelligence Division Q-2, 
Washington, D. C. 

1. It has been noted that many of the Summaries of Information received from 
your office originate with Office Naval Intelligence, 14th Naval District and have 
already been furnished this office by the Navy. 

2. The cooperation and contact between Office Naval Intelligence, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Military Intelligence Division, in this Depart- 
ment, is most complete and all such data is received simultaneous with the dis- 
patch of information to the respective Washington offices. 

3. Inasmuch as such advices are received in duplicate and unless 
there are other reasons to the contrary it is recommended that such notices from 
your office be discontinued in order to avoid the duplication of effort 

KENDALL J. FIELDER, 

Lieut. Colonel Inf., 

Acting A. C. of S., 0-2. 
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The Chairman. Is that all? 

General Miles. That is the complete letter, sir. 

The Chairman. General, I would like to clear up some of the termi- 
nology used by the War Department with respect to mattei-s about 
which you testified. 

You have down there, I believe, “G” by itself and G-1, G-2, G-3, 
and G-4 and maybe some other G’s, but what is “G” by itself ? 

General Miles. “G” was an abbreviation that we adopted in the 
first World War from the French. To us it meant the General Staff 
Division. 

The Chairman. Or the Chief of Staff? Would that also indicate 
the Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. It was used both to describe an office or a depart- 
ment of the General Staff and loosely applied to the individual head- 
ing that department. There were five divisions of the General Staff, 
four G’s and the War Plans Division. 

The Chairman. So that standing by itself “G” either • [£238'] 
means the General Staff or the Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. A General Staff division or the Chief of Staff, de- 
pending upon context. 

The Chairman. What is G-1 ? 

General Miles. Personnel. 

Tlie Chairman. And G-2 ? 

General Miles. Intelligence. 

The Chairman. Intelligence, 

General Miles. G-3 was Operations and Training; G-4 Supply 
and War Plans Division. 

The Chairman. And you designate that by the initials “W. P. D.”? 

General Miles. “W. P. D.”; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, did the Chief of the Division of Intelligence, 
in Military Intelligence under the symbol G-2, have charge of all 
military intelligence in the War Department? 

General Miles. He was the Assistant Chief of Staff to the Chief of 
Staff. He was the man in charge of military intelligence of the 
General Staff. 

I had better read it directly from the Army regulations. The Army 
regulations current at that time. No. 10-15, state in paragraph 9 
[readhig] : 

UniTAKT intelugencb ditisior, oerkbal duties 

[gBS9] a. The Military Intelligence Division is charged. In general, with 
those duties of the War Department General Staff which relate to the collection, 
evaluation, and dissemination of military information. 

b. The Military Intelligence Division is specifically charged with the prepa- 
ration of plans and policies and the supervision of all activities concerning — 

(1) Military topographical surveys and maps, including their r^rodnction 
and distribution (except special situation maps prepared by Q-3). 

(2) The custody of the General Staff map and photograph collection. 

(3) Military attaches, observers, and foreign-language students. 

(4) Intelligence personnel of all units. 

(5) Liaison with other intelligence agencies of the Government and with duly 
accredited foreign military attaches and missions. 

(6) Codes and ciphers. 

(7) Translations. 

(8) Public relations, to include all forms of publicity. 

(9) Censorship in time of war. 
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And added to it the acquisition of military topographical 
maps, as well as their reproduction and distribution, and the custody 
of the War Department map collection. 

The Chairman. Did each of these divisions, G-1 and G-2, 3, and 4 
and also the War Planning Division have at the top an officer who 
was a member of the General Staff and designated as Assistant Chief 
of Staff? ’ 

General Miles. Yes, sir; or Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. 

The Chairman. Yes, Acting Assistant. 

Now, yesterday I think you testified that you had no control or 
supervision or what you call SIS, which I understood was Signal 
Intelligence Service? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. How does it happen that there would be any lack 
of supervision by the member of the General Staff or the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Military Intelligence of any particular phase of 
military intelligence such as SIS, Signal Intelligence Service, which 
is under the Signal Corps? Why would there be that hiatus be- 
tween the control or supervision of the Chief of Military Intelli- 
gence of that branch, of that essential branch of military intelligence 
that came under the Signal Corps, which was very active and no 
doubt expected to be active in the obtaining of information? 

[^4^] General Miles. Senator, the theory on which the General 
Staff was established was that the divisions of the General Staff were 
not operating agencies. They were divisions of a staff serving the 
Chief of Staff whose principal duty was as militai^ adviser to the 
Secretary of War and the President of the United States. 

Now, the SIS was a technical branch which served Military Intelli- 
gence just as the Quartermaster Corps was a technical branch which 
served the Supply Division of the General Staff, if I may use that 
analogy. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

The Chairman, i es, in a wayj but I would like to know to whom 
SIS was responsible and to whom it was expected under the regulations 
to make its reports? 

General Miles. Directly to the Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

The Chairman. And they were under no obligation then to report 
to you as head of the Military Intelligence Division? 

General Milbs. They formed no part of the Military Intelligence 
Division. They were part of a technical service, the Signal Corps 
of the Army. 

The Chairman. But that technical service was charged with the 
responsibility of obtaining information, was it not? 

General Miles. No, sir, of transmitting. It was a com- [^4^] 
munications service. 

The Chairman. So that it reported under that arrangement directly 
to the Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. No, sir; it reported directly to the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army. 

The Chairman. To whom did he report? 

General Miles. All heads of the different branches of the Army 
were directly under the Chief of Staff. Those branches of the Army 
were divided in General Staff Divisions and the technical or service 
staff if you like to call them that. 
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The Chairman. So that there was no obligatory connection between 
the Military Intelligence of which you were the head and the Signal 
Service Corps except such as might be informal or voluntary ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. I had no right or authority what- 
ever to give any orders to the SIS or any other part of the Signal 
Corps or any other part of any other technical branch of the Army. 
It was, of course, expected that great cooperation would exist and if 
I want to General Maughborne, Chief Signal Officer, and said that I 
wanted something very badly he would and did get it for me if he 
possibly could. 

The Chairman. Would there or not have been an advantage 
[££ 4 ^] in a crisis such as that which we are discussing, an im- 
minent conflict, if there had been a more direct connection between the 
Signal Intelligence Service and the Military Intelligence Service of 
which you were the head? 

General Miles. Well, Senator, that goes pretty deeply, into the 
theory of the organization of the General Staff and the organization 
of the War Department which I do not feel competent to go into at 
this time. I can only say that it was set up that way with the approval 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The Chairman. In exhibit No. 2 entitled, “Japanese messages con- 
cerning military installations, ship movements, etc.,” which covers 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal, the Philippines, southern Asia, the 
Netherlands East Indies, the west coast and then miscellaneous and 
under the. respective headings of which we find many intercepted 
messages with respect to the movement of ships through the Panama 
Canal and also the movement of ships in Hawaii and in the Philip- 
pines and in the Southeast Atlantic, southeastern Asia, and the Neth- 
erlands, which is the Southeast Pacific region or Southwest Pacific — 
which was it geographically. Southwest Pacific. It was southeast 
Asia, but it was geographically where ? 

General Miles. Southwest Pacific, yes, sir. 

[ 2 ^ 44 ] The Chairman. The Southwest Pacific? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Was there any particular difference in the rela- 
tive importance given to these intercepted messages with respect to 
the Panama Canal, Hawaii, the Philippines, southeast Asia, or any 
other regions covered by these intercepted messages relative to the 
movement of ships? 

General Miles. If I understand your question, Senator, these mes- 
sages as a whole primarily indicated to us what we already knew or 
could very easily suspect, that the Japanese were doing eveiything 
they could to follow tlie movement of our warships, as I said yes- 
terday, just as we were doing with regard to following the movement 
of Japanese warships. 

The Chairman, .^d they were getting information from their rep- 
resentatives either in Panama, for instance, or through some South 
American country with r^pect to all movements of not only war- 
ships but commercial ships through the Panama Canal in both 
directions ? 

General Miles. I did not get the question. , 

The Chairman. I say they were receiving information as to the 
movement of ships, both fiaval and commercial, through the Panama 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 30 
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Canal in both directions, according to these intercepted messages? 

General Miles. That was their intent and I have no doubt 
they carried it out pretty thoroughly. 

Tlie Chairman. And they also were receiving information, as these 
intercepted messages show, concerning the movement of ships in 
and out of the Philippines region in Manila Bay, were they? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. I mentioned yesterday that I 
have counted 66 of those that I have deciphered. 

The Chairman. And the Hawaiian Islands. Somebody in each 
of these regions was reporting to Tokyo, or somebody who reported 
to Tokyo the movement of these ships over the various periods run- 
ning form 1940, some period in 1940 up to and approaching the 7th 
of December 1941, ana the question I would like to ask is whether 
the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department treated 
all of these intercepts, so far as you know, in the same way and with 
tlie same degree of importance, or whether they singled out this in- 
formation from either the Panama Canal or from Hawaii or the 
Philippines or southeast Asia for any special treatment in regard 
to precautionary measures which might be taken in any of uiese 
different regions? 

General Miles. Well, they were primarily messages 
which concerned the Naval Intelligence rather than the Military. 
Obviously, Senator, we were more interested in the fact that the Jap- 
anese were following our ships in our own waters, Panama, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, than we were the Dutch East Indies, or any other 
places headed here “miscellaneous”. 

The Chairman. In view of the activity of the Japanese Government 
in obtaining this information through these messages from various 
people at the Panama Canal, Manila, Honolulu, the Dutch East In- 
dies, and Southeast Asia, was there anything in any of them, so far as 
you know, as head of the Military Intelligence Division, to indicate 
whether the Japanese Government intended to make an attack at any 
of these points, and, if so, which one was singled out as the most likely 
to be the object of such an attack? 

General Miles. No, sir, taking the messages as a whole, I do not 
think they indicated any particmar place in which you could say the 
Japanese will attack there, or the most probable, that they will attack 
there, solely based on those messages. 

The Chairman. Now yesterday I think you testified with reference 
to the shortage of competent help in the interception, the translation, 
and decoding of these various messages. I would like to ask you 
specifically what effort you made, as [^ 247 '\ head of that Di- 
vision, to secure additional help so that they might be translated, de- 
coded and intercepted more promptly than they were in many cases? 

General Miles. I testified this morning. Senator, that for a consid- 
erable period of time before Pearl Harbor, I cannot definitely define 
it, we had lent one of our language officers, successively through at 
least six of those gentlemen, to the S. I. S. We were not permitted, due 
to restrictions on personnel, to do more than that with those language 
officers. Although they were trained language officers, even then we 
had to put them through a course of training for that particular duty 
of translating from telegraphic Japanese, vSiich is a language within 
a language, before they became fit to carry on. 
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In addition to that, we did what we could to find for the Signal 
Corps competent civilians, to aid them in this work. That, as I ex- 
plained this morning, was very dilficult, because there were very few 
in existence who could translate telegraphic Japanese accurately into 
English, and we must be accurate, and they had to be not only Ameri- 
can citizens but American citizens on whose absolute loyalty and dis- 
cretion we could count. 

We were handling a very important secret. 

The Chahiman. How were those appointments made? Were they 
made under civil service, or did the War Department have 
some special plan by which it was able to secure competent persons 
who were able to intercept and also to translate and decode these 
messages ? 

General Mrua. Well, the interception, Senator, was made by vari- 
ous stations of the Army, Navy, and FBI, and the FCC. That was 
simply a matter of pulling a message out of the air, then transmitting 
that message as it came out of the air in coded Japanese to Washing- 
ton. Now the decoding and translation was altogether another mat- 
ter, a very difficult proposition. 

[^£4^] The Chairman. Now, pulling the message out of the air 
at Hawaii or Panama or the Philippines, or any other point, was 
simply pulling it out of the air as it was going through the air in 
Japanese? 

General Miles. In coded Japanese. 

The Chairman. In coded Japanese. They recorded the message 
in the Japanese code, and it had to be then transmitted from whatever 
station it may have been intercepted, Panama or elsewhere; is that 
true? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Then it Washington it had to be decoded and 
translated into English; is that it? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. So that those who were charged with that responsi- 
bility and that duty had to be, in the first place, able to pull the mes- 
sage out of the air, then they had to be able to decode it and translate 
-it so it could be understood in English, and then passed on to whoever 
was expected to get it finally ; is that true ? 

General Miles, Yes, sir. The same personnel that pulled it out of 
the air was not the same that decoded and translated it. 

The Chairman. He could pull it out of the air just like it was but 
he could not translate it after he got it [2£o0] out of the air ? 

General Miles. That is so, sir. 

The Chairman. I notice many of these messages were translated 
and decoded within a few days after they had been received and in' 
many other cases it was a month, or maybe in some cases, 2 months, 
before the translation and decoding took place. How did that hap- 
pen ? It seems they were not being decoded or translated in the order 
of their receipt or in the order of their being pulled out of the air. 

How did that happen, that they were not decoded and translated 
in relation to the date of their receipt? 

For instance, some messages received in December were not de- 
coded and translated until February, and others were translated with- 
in a few days. Now, until they were decoded and translated, did any- 
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body have any idea of the relative importance of these messages so as 
to give priority to their translation and decoding! And if that is 
true, how did it happen that some of them waited a month, or 2 
months, to be decoded and translated while others were decoded and 
translated within a week and in some cases, 3 or 4 days, and some on 
the same day? 

General Miles. Obviously, Senator, we could not evaluate the mes- 
sages or give them any priority in the ordinary case. In the case 
that we were looking for a particular message, [5^51] as was 
the case in the days before the receipt of the Japanese reply beginning 
on the 6th of December, we knew that message would be coming. We 
knew it would be along, we knew to whom it would be addressed, and 
undoubtedly that got a high priority. 

But to answer your question, primarily the delay was due two fac- 
tors : One, the fact, as I have already t^tihed, that, as I understand 
it, the intercepting stations that picked these out of the air — and 
there were various stations — did not have the same facilities for 
transmitting that message to Washington. Some had teletypes, and 
th^ could put the message on in teletype and send it through. 

Sometimes I imagine they had to be checked and re-sent because 
many errors were made, and would be a perfectly meaningless mes- 
sage to the person sending or receiving it. Other stations had no such 
facilities, and had to send them by mail, and airmail usually was used. 

The second reason, of course, was the traffic rate. Sometimes that 
increased enormously, and backlog was created in the decoding and 
translating agencies here in Washington. 

The Chairman. I find here a. message intercepted from Honolulu 
(Okuda) which I suppose means the Japanese repre- 
sentative there, to Tokyo. It is No. 003. It seems to be in reply to No. 
002 . 

Battleships New? Mexico (flag) — 
which I presume means flagshipT- 

Oklahoma, Idaho, and Mississippi, together with many cruisers and destroyers 
left Pearl Harbor on the morning of the 6th for training. 

That is the day before this message was sent.' 

It Is reported that they will return on the (12th?) 

Then there is a question mark after that in parentheses, indicating 
probably some doubt as to whether they would return on that day. 
That was a Navy translation on the 10th, which is three days after that 
message was transmitted. 

Then, there is another one on January 9, 1941, translated on the 
25th, with reference to other movements : 

■ It is reported that the light cruiser Cincinnati returned liere from the Philip- 
pine Islands. Tills message sent to Wasiiington and Manila. 

That is a message by some Japanese representative to the Japanese 
Government at Tokyo. 

Then on the 16th of J anuary, 1941 : 

1. The capital ships returned to Pearl Harbor ininiwl lately. The Pennsylvania 
arrived on the 14th. 

2. The number of vessels seen in the harbor on tlie morning of the 16th was as 

follows: Five battleships [2253] (Mississippi, New Mexico, Idaho, Penn- 
sylvania, Oklahoma), flve light cruisers of the Omalia cla.ss (of which one is in 
dock) 10 destroyers, 2 destroyer tenders, 1 , about 6 small submarines. 

1 submarine tender, 1 patrol boat, 7 ves.sels wlilcli may liuve been patrol boats, 

2 transports. 

3. The Yorktovm is not In port. 
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All of which would indicate that somebody in Honolulu almost day 
by day was reporting to Tokyo the movement of all of our ships in 
and out of Pearl Harbor, and in and out of Honolulu. Some of these 
messages were translated and decoded within a vei’y few days, while 
others were not. 

Some of these translations were by the Navy, probably most by the 
Navy, and some by the Army. 

Do you know, as head of the Intfelli^nce Division of the War De- 
partment, by what rules, or lack of rules, some of these messages de- 
tailing the movements of our ships in and out of Pearl Harbor and 
in and out of Honolulu as far back as January 1941, nearly a year 
before the attack was made, were translated and decoded in some cases 
almost immediately, and in other cases not for weeks ? Have you any 
explanation from wur knowledge, as to why that happened ? 

General MUiES. Beyond what I have testified. Senator, I have not. 
1 understand you are going to have Colonel Sadtler [£234] as 
a witness, who can give you the details of that. I could add, however, 
of course, that these messages we had already discarded. We knew 
the Japanese were following the movement of our ships, very natur- 
ally, in Hawaii. 

Much has already been said before this committee as to whether or 
not the presence of that fleet was a deterrent to the Japanese, but 
their interest in the movement of the ships was a perfectly natural 
activity on their part, because of the obvious fact that there was a 
fleet on their flank, whatever direction they chose to go, north or 
south. 

The Chairman. The question which arises in my mind is, in view 
of the fact that these decoded, intercepted, and translated messages 
go all the way from January practically up to the attack, showing 
that they had detailed information with respect to the movement of 
the ships in and out of Pearl Harbor and in and out of Honolulu in 
the Hawaiian Islands, whether that gave any emphasis to the possi- 
bility of an attack in Pearl Harbor more or less than any emphasis that 
might have been given with respect to a possible attack on Panama, 
in view of the same information they were receiving from Panama or 
Manila, in view of the information they were receiving from Manila, 
or the Southwest Pacific, or southeast Asia, with respect to the same 
traflSc information they were [££35] receiving from that re- 
gion. In other words, as these intercepted messages show that Japan 
at Tokyo was receiving from these various points similar information 
with respect to the movement of all sliips in these four or five regions, 
did the War Department, through you or your division, give any 
particular emphasis to anyone of these points over other points about 
which the same information was being conveyed? 

General Miles. No, sir. Those messages as a whole, as I tried to 
testify yesterday, meant simply to us what we already knew, or sus- 
pected, that the Japanese were following the movement of all of our 
ships anywhere they appeared. 

The Chairman. Did the knowledge of that fact cause any particu- 
lar apprehension to the Intelligence Division that there might be an 
attacK at any of these points in the event the situation developed to a 
point where there mignt be hostilities between the two countries? 

General Miles. We knew, Senator, that, as I have said before, 
attack on our principal bases, Honolulu, Hawaii, and Panama, in- 
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eluding the Philippines, was practically inherent as a high possi- 
bility or probability in any war with japan. The messages them- 
selves had very little eflPect in emphasizing that point. 

The Chairman. You testified, I believe this morning, 
with respect to the possibility of an attack at Pearl Harbor and the 
possibility of a sudden surprise attack. How do you evaluate the 
possibility of a sudden and surprise attack at Pearl Harbor or Hawaii 
with relation to the possibility of a sudden or surprise attack on 
Manila or on the Panama Canal, or any other of these points about 
which the Japanese Government was making inquiry as to the move- 
ment of ships? 

General Miles. I should say that our evaluation would have been 
that Hawaii and the Panama Canal were about equally likely to be 
attacked for somewhat different reasons, but both of them were of 
immense strategic importance to us and immense value to the Japa- 
nese, if they could be injured or put out of business. 

The Chairman. When you were in Hawaii — as operations officer 
was it? 

General Miles. G-3, operations officer; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes. For how long? Some three years ? 

General Miles. Three years, sir. 

The Chairman. And you indulged in many war games, based upon 
assumptions of various kinds? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And in those war games you assumed that there 
might be an actual physical invasion of the [£2S7] Hawaiian 
Islands by the landing of troops in the harbor at Honolulu, did you, 
or Pearl Harbor, or both ? Which was it ? 

General Mh.es. I only remembered one in which we envisaged the 
lading of Japanese troops in Honolulu Harbor. It was generally 
presumed they would land at different points of the island. 

The Chairman. That was based, of course, on the possibility of 
landing military troops from transports and engaging such forces as 
we might have on land in the Hawaiian Islands? 

General Miles. Based on the principle of surprise. 

The Chairman. Yes. That they might produce a surprise landing 
of troops and actually invade the Hawaiian Islands. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. One maneuver, or war game, that I men- 
tioned was based on that. 

The Chairman. Testimony has been adduced here to the effect that 
the Japanese rather insisted that we take the entire Pacific Fleet out 
of the Wcific Ocean and put it back into the Atlantic, in which event, 
of course, the air raid on the fleet itself in Pearl Harbor would not 
have taken place. But if that had been the situation, would you wish 
to express an opinion — which may be more or less speculative — as to 
whether the Japanese would have attempted or could have attempted 
and succeeded in effectuating a landing on the Hawai- 

ian Islands by an army and tliereby capture the islands themselves, 
instead of bombing from the air the fleet that was in Pearl Harbor? 
Would you care to express any opinion on that? 

General Mhes. Well, sir, it was subject to a long study during my 
time in Hawaii, and also it was up time and time again during my 
course of duty here in the War Plans Division. 
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I remember running a general staff study on that when I was in 
Hawaii. It was always considered a possibility. There were very 
cogent reasons why the Japanese, even with the fleet in the Atlantic, 
^ould have attacked Hawaii, preferably an attack based on the cap- 
ture of Hawaii. Had the Japanese captured Hawaii, we knew per- 
fectly well we could never begin the offensive war which we have 
fought against the Japanese until we recaptured Hawaii — a very 
difficult operation. 

Could they have knocked out the naval facilities of Hawaii, it would 
have given them a lesser time, but still a very considerable period of 
time before we could have begun any offensive operations in the 
Pacific, because those facilities would have had to be built up again. 
All those things were inherent in the situation, if I may so express it. 

[S£>50] The Chairman. Well, if we may presume that the object 
of the J^anese attack, as it took place, was to cripple or destroy the 
fleet in Pearl Harbor so as to make it ineffective in resisting the 
encroachment, the movement of the Japanese Army and the fleet from 
Japan south, and into Indochina, Thailand, the Kra Peninsula, or any 
of that territory, is it, from a military standpoint, sound to assume 
that if that fleet nad not been there, or within that region, that instead 
of making an attack upon the fleet from the air and leaving with what- 
ever damage occurred they could have captured the islands — and of 
course, such attack would have brought war just as the attack on the 
fleet had brought war — what effect would that have had on our ability 
to fight Japan in the region where we had to fight her, with the Ha- 
waiian Islands in her possession and the necessity to recapture them 
before we got far beyond them, and if they had captured the islands, 
would they have been able to base their own fleet in Pearl Harbor 
instead of our own ? What would the effect have been on our ability 
to fight Japan further west in the Pacific, in the region where she was 
up to that time making her depredations? 

That may be an involved question. 

General Miles. The effect would have been that we would have been 
forced to recapture the Hawaiian Islands [^£60] before we 
undertook any major offensive against the Japanese in the middle or 
western Pacific. 

The Chairman. Now, when did you first go to Hawaii, General ? 

General Mnjis. April 1929. 

The Chairman. Did the military or naval authorities while you 
were there — you were there until 1932? 

General Miijds. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were you there when the fleet was maneuvering in 
the Hawaiian region in 1932, 1931, and 1932? 

General Miles. I was, sir. 

The Chairman. You were in the Hawaiian Islands when the Japa- 
nese invaded Manchuria in 1931? 

General Miles. In 1931, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You were there when they made the attack on 
Shanghai ? 

General Miles. No, sir, that was considerably later, I think, sir. 

The Chairman. What year was that ? 

General Miles. Somewhere in the middle thirties. I do not recall 

offhand. 
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The Chairman. Probably 1935. I do not recall exactly. As oper- 
ations officer in charge of G-3, I believe you said, in the Hawaiian 
Islands from 1929 to 1932, was any considers- [££&J] tion given 
to the possibility that the Japanese aggressions in Manchuria and the 
possible attack upon Shanghai, or an attack upon any European pos- 
session or any American possession in that regioh, would bring about 
hostilities between the United States and Japan, and was that in any 
way related to the maneuvers of the fleet in Hawaiian waters in 1931 
or 1932? 

General Miles. To answer your last question first, I do not believe 
that the Japanese agression, which began in September of 1931, if I 
remember correctly, in Manchuria,’ had any particular bearing on the 
maneuvers, the joint Army and Navy maneuver of February or per- 
haps March of 1932. 

To answer the second question, I think it is fair to say that beginning 
with the Japanese aggression of Manchuria in the fall of 1931, the 
possibility or a J apanese American war increased from then on. They 
were a bandit nation out on the rampage in a war game that was reaL 

[££&£] The Chairman. Our Government protested against the 
invasion of Manchuria at the time it took place? 

General Miles. It led the protest. 

The Chairman. It led the protest and never at any time recognized 
the Manchukuo Government set up by Japan ? 

General Miles. I believe that is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the position of the Secretary 
of State at that time as stated by him that when- the maneuvers of the 
fleet were concluded that the fleet was still retained for a -time in 
Hawaiian waters because of the Manchurian situation ; are you familiar 
with that? 

Greneral Miles. I have heard that. I read that in Secretary Stim- 
son’s book. I did not know it at the time. 

The Chairman. When did you finally conclude your service as Chief 
of Military Intelligence here in Washington? 

General Miles. I think it was tlie 31st of January 1942; and 30th 
or 31st. 

The Chairman. Some 2 months, approximately, following the Pearl 
Harbor attack? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

The Chairman. I think that is all 

Congressman Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquiry briefly of 
General Miles. 

[££63] First, General, along the lines of the chairman’s original 
questions to you, I might refer to the fact that I had a brief service 
in the Army of 2 years during the First World War in the Infantry. 
Of course, the Signal Corps of the Army is a definite branch of the 
Army like the the Quartermaster Corps or any other part of the Army. 

General Miles. That is correct. It is one of the technical branches 
of the Army — technical services of the Army. 

The Vice Chairman. And this Signal Intelligence Service is simply 
part of that branch? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. Of course, the Signal Corps has the responsi- 
bility of stringing telephone lines and indulging in various and sundry 
types of service — furnishing communications 1 

General Mhjes. Many other activities. 

iTie Vice Chairman. Yes, and this Signal Intelligence Service was 
simply a part of that ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And, of course, intelligence was distributed 
all through various units of the Army; isn’t that true? 

Genersu Miles. Yes, sir; all the tactical units and to a certain extent 
the technical services, particularly the \226I^ Air Force, the 
Air Corps in those days, were running an intelligence of their own. 

The Vice Chairman. Even during the First World War an infan- 
ts regiment had what was called an operations and intelligence 
officer. 

General Miles. Oh, yes. All combat units in the field. 

The Vice Chairman. Had intelligence service. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If I may interrupt, Congressman Cooper, there is 
one question I overlooked. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

The Chairman. When these intercepted messages, intercepted at 
Panama, Hawaii, or the Philippines, or southea.st Asia, were sent here 
for decoding and translation, were the officers in these various regions 
thereafter notified of the contents of the message which they had inter- 
cepted but which they could not translate or decode? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That was tnie of all these points, including the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

The Chairman. There was no different treatment of these messages, 
or no information given to high authorities, those at Panama, Manila, 
and southeast Asia, after these messages \2M5'\ were sent here 
in the original form and decoded and translated, that information was 
kept with the War Department here and not disseminated to these 
various points? 

General Miles. There was no difference made between the different 
overseas departments. / 

The Chairman. That is all. ' 

The Vice Chairman. General, I woald like to inquire briefly, if I 
may, with respect to certain pages of exhibit 2, with which you are 
thoroughly familiar, beginning on page 16, which has the heading 
“B. Messages translated after 7 December 1941,” and continuing to 
and including page 29 in this same exhibit, which, I believe, embraces 
the messages received before the attack on Pearl Harbor which were 
translated after the attack on Pearl Harbor; is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; though not necessarily received in Wash- 
ington, probably not received in Washington. This one, as an exam- 
ple, is dated November 24. It was not translated until the 16th of 
December. In all probability that was picked up, although I cannot 
state it as a fact, by an intercepting station which did not have the 
facilities for rapid transmission to Washington. 
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The Vice Chairman. Well, that was the next question I had 
intended to present to ^ you, General. These pages to which I have 
referred show that the space of time from the date shown [8S6&] 
at the top of the message to the date shown at the bottom as the date 
of translation varied all the way from 2 days to 22 days. 

Now, I was in the act of asking you whether that date at the top of 
each of these messages indicates tne date that the message was received 
by the Army Intelligence Service here in Washington. 

General Miles. No, sin it does not. 

The Vice Chairman. That means 

General Miles. It is the date which that message was sent from 
Tokyo, or wherever it was sent from. 

The Vice Chairman. The date at the top of the message is the date 
that it was sent from Honolulu to Tokyo or from Tokyo to Honolulu, 
or whatever the case may be ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, is there anything on this page 16. to. 
which I now invite your attention, that shows the date or the time that 
that intercepted message came to the attention of the Intelligence 
Service here in Washington ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. The date at the bottom of the page is the 
date of its translation and almost invariably it was passed on from 
SIS to MID, ONI, on that same day. 

The Vice Chairman. Then is it correct to understand that all of 
these messages contained on the pages to which IS2S7] I have 
invited your attention were decoded and translated in Wasliington 
the day they were received in Washington? 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not say that. You asked me, as I 
understood it, Mr. Congressman, was there anything in this message 
to indicate the date on which the Military Intelligence Division re- 
ceived the message. I rejilied, “Yes, that was the date on which it was 
translated in the great majority of cases, or at least the next day.” 

The Vice Chairman. Well, let’s try to be more specific, if I may. 
General. I am just seeking light. I know you are anxious to help 
us and give aU the light you can. 

Take this page 16 in exhibit 2 : 

From: Honolulu (Kita). 

To; Tokyo. 

November 24, 1941. 

Number 234 (part 1 of 2). 

Re your number 114-a. 

Strictly secret. 

Now, I will not take the time to read the message, which covers most 
of the page. 

Down at the bottom : 

a — Not available. 

Under that : 

Army. 

[B268] 26351. 

(Japanese). 

Trans. 12-16-41 (2). 

What is there on that page to show when this intercepted message 
reached G-2 of the Army ? 
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General MiiiSS. The date of translation, sir, was almost invariably 
the date on which we received it. In other words, when this message 
was decoded, translated, it was very promptly sent from SIS to Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division. If it came in very late one night it might 
arrive very early the next morning. There might be one day’s dif- 
ference on the record. 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose. Congressman ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Ge.sell. I believe the difficulty is that General Miles is telling 
you when the message was received by G-2 and I believe the Congress- 
man is anxious to know when the message reached Washington, i. e., 
the Signal Corps. That is, perhaps the difficulty in the question. 

General Miles. To answer that last one, sir, there is nothing to show 
when this intercepted message, uncoded and untranslated, was received 
by SIS. 

The Vice Chairman. That is the Signal Intelligence Service? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

But I have no doubt that they have records in additon to [SS269] 
what is shown on this page which might indicate that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I — will you yield, Con- 
gressman ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I have in mind that if counsel through General 
Miles over the week end may bo able to find in the Department some 
information on that, it will be helpful, so that we could have when 
each one of these messages was received by the Signal Corps here 
in Washington. The iniormation is not complete on this data. 

Mr. Gesell. The information is not complete here, Senator. 

If I may suggest, since the question of receipt and translation is a 
matter within the province of the Signal Corps and not in the province 
of General Miles, it would be appropriate to present that information 
through the Signal Corps officers who are going to testify. 

The Vice Chairman. They will appear ? 

Mr. Gesell. They will appear. Colonel Sadtler and others, who 
will be familiar with those details. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. I might say, naturally I felt disturbed when 
I examined these pages and saw that from what was apparent here 
from 2 days to 22 days of time had elapsed between the date of the 
message and the time it was translated. \2^7Ci\ I was con- 
cerned about that. 

Now, I was just wondering how General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
to whom this information was given by you as G-2 of his staff, could 
operate with a full degree of understanding if 22 days had elapsed 
from the time that a message was intercepted before it was translated 
and decoded and presented to him, for his attention. 

That was one thing I was hoping to get some light and informa- 
tion on. 

As I understand it, officers of the Si^al Corps would be the ones 
to whom I should address those questions? 

General Miles. They would be able to mve you more tactical in- 
formation than I. I think you will find that tne average times was 
far less than 22 days. 
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The Vice Chairman. Well, this particular one to which I have 
been inviting your attention was sent November 24 and translated 
December 16. That is 22 days. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And the same thing is tnie of the one ap- 
pearing on page 17. It was sent on November 24 and translated 
December 16, which was 22 days. 

The one appearing on page 18 was sent November 28, translated 
December 8, which was 10 days. 

The one appearing on page 19 was sent November 28, [ 2 £ 7 /] 

translated December 8, which was 10 days. 

The one appearing on page 20 was sent December 1, tran.slated 
December 10, which, of course, is 10 days. 

The one appearing on page 21, the fii’st one, wa.s sent December 
2, translated January 30, which was 28 days. 

The Chairman. ]!)ecember 30. 

The Vice Chairman. December 30, which was 28 days. 

The second one on that page w’as sent December 3, translated 
December 10, which was 7 days. 

On page 22, one sent December 3, translated December 11, which 
was 8 days. 

And so on. without calling attention to each individual one. The 
time varies irom 2 days to 28 days that elapsed from the time the 
message was sent until it was transmitted. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to ask counsel whether or not there has 
been produced up to this time the report of the SIS or the Signal 
Corps of the Army. Have you any reports from either the SIS or 
the Signal Corps with relation to their transactions during this pe- 
riod under questioning? 

Mr. Gesell. I believe. Congressman, that, some of the information 
that you inquire about is contained in the Clark report to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

Mr. ICeefe. I have been trying to get my hands on the 
report of the Signal Corps and the SIS without success up to date. 
Now, is that a restricted report? 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, you asked for the annual report 
of the Signal Corps. It came into our hands either yesterday or the 
day before and I dictated a note and ordered it delivered at your office. 
It was a Signal Corps report for 1 year that you asked for. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Mitchell. It ought to be in your office now. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I haven’t been there, of course, this afternoon. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire from counsel — ^ 

Mr. Mitchell. I might say, I looked it over. I don’t think there is 
much in it that helps but if there is anything else you want we will 
try to get it. 

Senator Ferguson. Will the Congressman yield for a question ? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. These messages, the Japanese messages, concern- 
ing military installations, ship movements, and so forth, in the yellow 
booklet, do they come to us in the original, showing all the checks and 
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information on them ? Do they come to us just as you 

print them here ? 

Mr. Gesell. These messages, Senator, as contained in exhibit 2, 
as I am quite certain was explained at the executive session of the 
committee, have certain technical data deleted for reasons of security, 
but the text of the message is not in any way affected thereby. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to get at is this, did they have 
any method of time stamping on the receipt of these messages by 
the various departments, so that if we saw the original message we 
could get the information that Congressman Cooper is now endeavor- 
ing to get? 

Mr. Gesell. No. It is my understanding that that information is 
not on the originals of these messages that are in the file. I believe 
to the extent that the data is available, and there is a great deal of it 
that is, it will have to be assembled from work sheets and other de- 
tailed notes of the people concerned with translating and decoding in 
the SIS. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, so that I understand, what is deleted from 
the messages ? Let’s take the one on page 25 as an example. 

Mr. Gesell. I would prefer to discuss that question with the Sen- 
ator, as we have done before, in executive session, but the text of the 
message is complete and full as here printed. 

[i2£74] Mr. Mitchell. The only thing deleted, Mr. Senator, is 
some technical information. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean the kind of a code ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Things of that kind. 

Senator Ferguson. I haven’t any desire to get that kind of infor- 
mation, but I am desirous of getting the information as to the time of 
receipt of the message in the various departments and if tliey are not 
marked I would like to have some witness explain why the depart- 
ments didn’t keep track of when tliey received the message. 

The Vice Chairman. That is exactly what I have been trying to 
secui’e but I got the impression from the statements of counsel and 
General Miles that probably we could get that information better 
from officers of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will also produce photostats of some of these 
messages which are of particular moment, like the fourteenth part 
message, so you will have an exact copy of just the way the record 
looks in the War Department. We will have the original here and the 
work papers. That has been arranged for. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I wnll ask one more question 
and suspend, as the hour of adjournment has about arrived. 

[227o] General, I understood you to say that for years it had 
been understood by the Army — I assume that means, of course, the 
high-ranking officers of the Army — that hostilities with Japan would 
involve an attack on Hawaii, and that a linowledge of the Japanese 
people caused the anticipation of a surprise attack. 

That is substantially and in essence your statement on that, isn’t it? 

General Miles. That the possibility if not the probability of an 
attack on Hawaii was inherent in a Japanese war. You gentlemen of 
the Congress appropriated millions of dollars for that fortress. 
Against whom were you building it? 
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The Vice CJhatrman. I understand that, but what I am trying to 
get at is your statement that it had been understood by the Army for 
years that that was the situation. 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Then would it naturally follow that the mili- 
tary commander at Hawaii might reasonably be expected to under- 
stand that also? 

General Miles. I could certainly say that the four generals under 
whom I have had the honor to serve at Hawaii gave me every indi- 
cation that they understood that situation all right. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until [£3571?] 
10 o’clock on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Monday, December 8, 1945.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1945 

CONORESS OF THE UNITED StATES, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m.. in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell^ general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John K Hasten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[2278] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed on Friday, Congressman Cooper was 
in the process of examining General Miles. 

Before we resume, the chairman would like to ask counsel, in view 
of the interest in the time when General Marshall will appear before 
the committee, and in view of the statement that was made the other 
day that he would advise counsel and the committee what his schedule 
might be so that we might determine that matter, I should like to ask 
counsel if he has any information on that matter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, Mr. Chairman. On account of his plans to 
leave for China, he has a rather tight schedule and this morning, about 
a half an hour ago, I was advised that he would like to testify, com- 
mence his testimony on Thursday, December 6, at 10 o’clock and that 
arrangement has been made, subject, of course, to the committee’s 
approval. 

Greneral Marshall’s examination will cover all phases of the inquiry 
with which he was concerned, including the events of December 6 and 
December 7, as to which we had originally expected to make a special 
order later. 

At the conclusion of General Miles’ testimony, we would like to call 
General Gerow and get as far as we can with him before' General 
Marshal] is called, because there are certain things that General Gerow 
knows that would be well [2279] to lay into the record, if we 
can, before General Marshall is called. 

But it is 10 o’clock Thursday, if that is agreeable to the committee. 

The Chairman. In view of General Marshall’s situation, I am sure 
there is no objection on the part of the committee to having him 
come Thursday, no matter whom it may displace. 

Congressman Cooper. 
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Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, before Congressman Cooper begi^, 
there are two other matters I would like to bring to the attention 
of the committee. 

General Miles informed me this morning there are two points in 
his testimony which he wishes to modify, and I think he should be 
given that opportunity before the examination commences. 

Also the question was raised during General Miles’ examination, 
both by Questions from counsel and members of the committee, con- 
cerning this matter of the delay in translations of certain messages 
which were sent by the Japanese prior to December 7, but not trans- 
lated, decoded, and made available to the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision until sometime after the 7th or late on the 6th. 

I, when that came- up, advised the committee that we had wit- 
nesses scheduled, both from the Army and the Navy, who [S^O] 
would give detailed information concerning that matter. I would 
like to elaborate that statement for the information of the com- 
mittee, and point out that in the case of the Army, the Signal 
Corps, not the Military Intelligence Division, was responsible for 
interception, decoding, and translation, as has been testified. 

We have made and are making a detailed inquiry into the Army 
and the Navy records and will be in a position with respect to all 
of the messages in question, we believe, or at least, the great bulk 
of them, to present to the committee through those witnesses, both 
from the Army and Navy records, the following information : 

The time at which each of the messages in question was intercepted; 

The monitoring station which intercepted the message; 

The time at which the message was forwarded by the monitoring 
station to the Army Signal Intelligence Service or to Naval Com- 
munications, as the case may be; 

The method by which the monitoring station forwarded the mes- 
sage, whether by airmail, teletype or radio; 

The time at which the intercepted copy was sent by the Army 
Signal Corps Intelligence Service, or Naval Communications, or 
vice versa, for processing, that is to say, decoding and translation. 

[££8J] That material is all being assembled and will be pre- 
sented to the committee through the witnesses who were directly con- 
cerned in those phases of the matter. 

The Chairman. General Miles, before Congressman Cooper pro- 
ceeds, do you want to make a statement with reference to your testi- 
mony heretofore given ? 

TESTIMONT OF MAJ. OEN. SHERUAH HUES (Resumed) 

General Miles. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I find that, on reading the transcript, that in one case my testi- 
mony was wrong. I understood, or got the impression, erroneously, 
that counsel was. speaking in the past tense. What he asked me 
was: 

Do yon have any information as to whether or not General Short or other 
Army officers knew of these Navy messages? 

The Chairman. Would you mind indicating what page of the 
record that appears? 

General Miles. On the bottom of page 2223. 
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I replied: 

I have no specific information on that point. 

That was true as of 1941. It was no^ true as of today, or as of last 
week. 

I had seen last week, and before I gave this testimony, 
a copy of an affidavit from Col. George W. Bicknell, assistant to the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, in Hawaii, before Colonel Clausen. 

[1228S] In this affidavit Colonel Bicknell says : 

Before 7 December 1941 and about 3 December 1941, I learned from Navy 
sources of the destruction of codes and papers by Japanese diplomatic represent- 
atives in Washington, London, Hongkong, Singapore, Manila, and elsewhere. 
I was shown a wire from the Navy Department, Washington, D. C., in efitect as 
set forth on page 183, Top Secret Volume “C”, testimony of Captain L. F. Saflord, 
U. S. N. At about this same time this information was discussed witli Conir 
luander Rochefort and Mr. Shivers, when Mr. Shivers told me that the Fill had 
intercepted a telephone message from the Japanese Consulate, Honolulu, which 
disclosed that the Japanese Consul General was burning and destroying ail' bis 
important papers. In the morning of 6 December 1941, at the usual staff con- 
ference conducted by the Chief of Staff for General Short I told those assembled, 
whiclt included the Chief of Staff, what I had learned concerning the destruction 
ol their important papers by Japanese Consul, and stated that because of this 
and concurrent information which I had from proved reliable sources that the 
destruction of such papers had a very serious intent and that something warlike 
by Japan was about to happen somewhere. 

[2284] The other point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
that I fear on rereading my testimony that I have given the impres- 
sion of complacency on my part and on the part of my Division with 
regard to these delays in the magic messages. I very deliberately 
avoided testifying to the technical side of the decoding of these 
messages. 

( 1 ) Because I am not competent to really go into the technical side 
of it; and 

(2) Because you will have before you a competent officer of the 
Signal Corps who handled this matter directly. 

It was not, of course, my province, but I would like to say we were 
by no means complacent about it. We knew simply the difficulty of 
doing this work. Three processes had to be performed. A message 
had to be deciphered, then it had to be decoded, and then the Japanese 
had to be translated into English. 

I have testified as to what my Division was able to do to aid the 
Signal Corps in translations. The other two very important and 
highly technical processes of deciphering and decoding we were not 
competent to aid m, and I felt sure that those devoted men who spent 
so much time on it were doing everything they possibly could in the 
matter. 

The astonishing thing, Mr. Chairman, was not that these messages 
were delayed in the process of translation from [2285] Japa- 
nese to English, but that we were able to do it at all. It was a marvel- 
ous piece of work on the part of the highly technical men who handled 
that extraordinary job of breaking codes and ciphers. 

[ 2286 ] The Chairman. Is that all? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper? 

The Vice Chairman. General, toward the end of your testimony 
at your last appearance I asked you a question that I would like to 

79716 — «e— pt. 2 31 
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repeat at this time to connect up with the previous testimony that 
you have given. 

On page 2275 of the record I asked you the question : 

General, I understood you to say that for years it had been understood by the 
Army — I assume that means, of course, the high ranking officers of the Army — 
that hostilities with Japan would involve an attack on Hawaii, and that a knowl- 
edge of the Japanese people caused the anticipation of a surprise attack. 

And then I asked you if that is substantially and in essence your 
statement on that point. 

Then you answered : 

That the possibility if not the probability of aii ntteck on Hawaii was inherent 
in a Japanese war. You gentlemen of tlie Congress appropriated millions of 
dollars for that fortress. Against whom were you building it? 

Then I asked you : 

I understand that, but what I am trying to get at is your 

Btatement that it had been understood by tlie Anny for years that that was the 
situation. 

And you answered then : 

That is correct, sir. 

Then I asked you : 

Then would it naturally follow that the military commander at Hawaii might 
reasonably be expected to understand that also? 

And your reply then was : 

I could certainly say that the four Generals under whom I have had the 
honor to serve at Hawaii gave me every indication that they understood that 
situation all right. 

Now, that answer, of course* still stands as j^ou gave it there? 

General Mio:s. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And it does come within your knowledge, 
then, that the four generals who were in command of the Hawaiian 
Department during your period of service there understood the situa- 
tion as you have indicated by the statement you have made here? 

Senator Lucas. Did he answer? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I can make that absolutely flat statement. 
I worked under those commanding generals in [2S88] the 
preparation of war plans, the I’evision of war plans and of the defense 
projects, and I am convinced that all of those four gentlemen, as well 
as General Drum, who later took command, and when I was here in 
the War Plans Division, thoroughly understood that that outpost 
had one sole mission, the defense of the naval base in a Japanese war. 

The Vice Chairman. Then, as far as you know, that was the 
nndei-standing by all of those who were in command of the Hawaiian 
Department? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, I assume that the whole purpose of aU of 
these war games and similar activities in which the Army engaged 
from time to time was more or less as a practice to be trained and pre- 
pared for the time when the real thing might come, is that true? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman, And throughout the years there had been 
various war games and maneuvers and practices of that kind? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, the results of those war games and prac- 
tices were reported to the War College and other divisions and branches 
of the Army for study and pr^aration, were they not? 

1^289'] General Miles. Reports were made on the large maneu- 
vers by the Hawaiian Department to the General Staff in Washington. 
They were usually reviewed by the War Plans Division of the General 
Stan. Many local maneuvers, war games and exercises were not, as I 
remember it, reported to Washington. 

The Vice Chairman. But it was the practice to make use of the ex- 
perience gained during those war games and practices of that type, 
wasn’t it, for the benefit of our ofiicers of the Army who were not 
engaged in the particular game at the time. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Our war plans for the defense of Hawaii, 
the defense project and the war plan itself had been built up during 
years of study and experience of various maneuvers and exercises. It 
was a splendid command in which to serve as a G-3, both from the 
point of training and of operations, because there was but one situation 
you had to consider and one enemy and all of your experience and the 
experience of men who had gone before you was all down one path. 

General Wells particularly saw that every officer landing in Hawaii, 
saw to it that every officer landing in Hawaii for duty with the Ha- 
waiian Department, read certain documents on the defense of Hawaii, 
documents which used [22n0'\ the term “Orange” as the term 
for the enemy and everybody knew who “Orange” was. 

The Vice Chairman. That was a part of his duty to do that, wasn’t 
it? 

General Miij:s. That was an order of General Wells, certainly, re- 
garding all officers of all ranks w'ho joined the Hawaiian Department. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, w'asn't it a part of the duty of any officer 
in command of Hawaii to do that, to be familiar with the experiences 
gained through these previous war games and maneuvers and exper- 
iences of that kind ? 

General Miles. I would say so, sir. 

The Vice Chairjian. So, then it would be reasonable to assume that 
it was a part of the duty of any commander in command of the Army 
forces in Ha^vaii to familiarize himself with the experience gained 
through previous war games and maneuvers of that type? 

General Mnjis. Yes, sir; I think that is a correct statement. When 
I was in the War Plans Division in the middle thirties we went even 
beyond that and attempted to have ordered to Washington for a 
short period of duty not only commanding generals going out to Hawaii 
but their chief staff officers, so that we could have consultations with 
them on that very point, the existing war plans and the experiences 
[229 1'\ that were behind those w-ar plans. I remember distinctly 
General Patton coming to Washington at our request before he went 
to Hawaii as G-2. 

Mr. Gesell, Congressman Cooper, I do not like to interpose but 
I think the committee should be informed 

The Vice Chairman. I yield with pleasure, of course. • ' 

Mr. Gesell (continuing), that General Miles has made available 
to us this morning the excerpts from the memoranda of General Drum 
which he referred to in his testimony as relating specifically to the 
matter that the Congressman is covering in his testimony. 
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I have one copy of these excerpts here and have just glanced at them. 
I think they are quite pertinent and I would like to hand them to you 
or have them put in the record. 

The Vice Cuatrman. Well, read it at tliis point. 

Mr. Gesell. The reference occurred at pages 2168 and 2169 of the 
transcript and I think one of the members of the committee or coun^l, 
1 forget which, asked General Miles to make available the material 
that he was referring to in the correspondence of General Drum and 
that is the reason that it is material to have this come to us at this time.^ 

The Vice Chairman. All right, read it in at this point. Allow ine 
to inquire, though, before you do that, when was General Druin in 
command at Hawaii ? 

General Mti.es. General Drum, as I remember, sir, took 
command in 1935, 1 should say about the middle of the year 1935 and 
I think he was out there 3 years. 

The Vtre Chairman. Three years, is that right ? 

General Mu.ks. But I am not sure of that. I think 3 years. 

The Vice Chairman. 1935, and that would take him to about 1938? 

General Mh.es. And General Herron was in command before Gen- 
eral Short. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

General Miles. Perhaps General Drum was there only 2 years. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. Proceed then, Mr. (jesell and 
read them. 

Mr. Gesell. The first is entitled: “Excerpt from memorandum) 
from Major General H. A. Drum, Commander, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, to the Adjutant General, War Department, dated September 
21, 1935: Subject: Defense mission Hawaiian Dept.” [Beading:] 

. Many assumptions are plausible as to an enemy’s action against Hawaii. The 
variable factor relates to the location of our fleet at the time of an emergency or 
its success in an encounter with the enemy’s main fleet. We can 
enumerate enemy’s possible modes of action as including blockades, air raids, 
naval raids, landing raids, air attacks, naval attacks, landings in force, local 
uprisings and sabotage or any combination of these. We can assume with some 
certainty that local uprisings will occur on all the islands of the territory and 
that the flrst enemy hostile action will be attempted as a surprise. With our 
fleet present in the Paciflc and undefeated, hostile external action will probably 
be limited to air, naval, and land raids combined with local uprisings. Hostile 
naval success would, no doubt, be followed by a combination of blockade and 
landing and air operations in force. 

Pearl Harbor, with Its drydock, its shops, gas and oil tanks, and ammunition 
storage, and our air installations on Oahu are extremely vulnerable to air attacks. 
One oriental power is strong enough in surface vessels and aircraft to execute 
successful air attacks against these objectives unless intercepted in sufficient 
time and with sufficient strength to defeat the attacks. 

The doctrine that the only certain way to defeat an aggressive air force deci- 
sively is to destroy it on its base is sound and is applicable to the defense of 
[229ili Oahu. To prevent the destruction of or serious damage to our air 
fields on Oahu and Pearl Harbor by hostile alrcrtift, carriers must be sunk or 
driven off before they can launch their aircraft and the enemy must be prevented 
from establishing air bases on other islands within range. 

From either an offensive or defensive viewpoint of our problem, timely infor- 
mation of a hostile approach is essential. The essential factor in this connection 
is to receive warnings of the approach of hostile air forces in sufficient time to 
permit our air forces to leave the ground and attack the enemy’s carriers before 
they are within airplane operating radius of our vital installations on Oahu. 

Assuming that carrier-based bombardment airplanes have an operating radius 
of 200 miles and that our bombardment is ‘in readiness” and loaded with the 
proper types of bombs — the highest practicable degree of readiness — first infor- 
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mation of the carriers must be received when they are at least 300 miles from 
Oahu in order for our bombardment aviation to attack the carriers before they 
launch their aircraft. Advance notice of greater length of time Is desirable. The 
maintenance of an aerial screen nearly 2,000 miles long requires a large number 
of airplanes. Economy demands the operation of some of our airplanes from the 
most distant Islands in the Archipelago such as Kauai and Hawaii in order to 
reduce the time of flight to and from the 300 miles circle. 

Now, the other memorandum, if the Congressman wishes me to 
proceed. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes, I would like for you to proceed but let 
us have the date of the one you just read. 

Mr. Gbsell. That was dated September 21, 1 935. 

The Vice Chairman. That is a memorandum of General Drum? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. To the War DeparUnent ? 

Mr. Gesell. To the Adjutant General, War Department. 

The Vice Chairman. War Department. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Gesell. Noi^the next one is an excerpt from the memorandum 
of Maj. Gen. E. T. Conley, the Adjutant General, to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, dated April 2, 1936. 

I take it this is a memorandum going the other way, from the War 
Department to the Commanding General, dated April 2, 1936. 

The Vice Chairman. That would be correct, wouldn’t it. General ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. That was the final answer of 
the War Department to General Drum’s letter of September 1935, 
which the counsel has just read. 

The Vice Chairman. And that was the statement from the War 
D^artment to the Army commander at Hawaii ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. This reads : 

4. “The need for suitable nlr flelds (on the outlying islands) as an essential 
and vital element of the defense plans of the Ha\Yaiian Department.” 

a. This point concerns our use of outlying air flelds in defense, primarily 
against hostile sea-borne aviation. The enemy's use of such outlying fields 
would be dependent, as already indicated, upon our ability or inability to deny 
them to him. and upon his ability to repair the damage done to them by our 
Initial demolition or subsequent air bombardments. 

b. In the basic letter (Paragraph 3 b) the point is stressed that the only cer- 
tain way to defeat an aggressive air force decisively is to destroy it on its bases. 
From this it is argued that our air forces based on Hawaii and Kauai would 
be of appreciable advantage in attacking hostile air forces while still on their 
carriers. 

12297 ] c. The War Department recognized that the installations at Pearl 
Harbor are vulnerable to air attack ; that the enemy may have sufficient seapower . 
to make such an attack, from carriers ; that the only certain way to defeat such 
a hostile air force is to sink or drive off the carriers before they can launch 
their planes; and, finally, that timely information of a hostile approach would 
be the essential factor in this problem. * 

d. The question therefore arises whether our air forces based on Hawaii and 
Kauai could solve this problem. This appears very doubtful when viewed in the 
light of the latest information on possible enemy sea-borne air power. 

e. Information received from the Office of Naval Intelligence is to the effect 
timt each of the four Orange carriers is capable of a sustained maximum speed 
for 8 or lO-hour runs of between 25 and 28.5 knots an hour. This would mean 
that these carriers, during an 8-hour night, could make an approach of between 
215 and 245 miles, or in a lO-hour night an approach of between 270 and 305 
miles. 

f. Furthermore, according to information from the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, the radius of action of existing Orange carrier-based bombers is 330 
miles. [ 2298 ] This radius will undoubtedly be materially increased as 
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aviation is further developed. But it is not even safe to use the radius of 
existing Orange bombers in our calculations, since the enemy might conceivably 
expend his planes in non-return flights provided the target is of suflScient im- 
portance. On such flights they could go about 600 miles (the range equals some- 
what less than twice the radius with bombing loads). Hence the fastest Orange 
carrier running in to launch a bombing attack against Oahu could be at least 
600 miles, and might be 900 miles, from Oahu by dusk of a ten-hour night If,, 
upon reaching her dusk position, she were discovered by a Blue observation plane, 
she could be prevented from successfully launching her bombers the following 
dawn only — 

(1) If our observation plane tracked her throughout the night, a most 
difficult operation involving continuous circling and about oSo miles of 
flight; and 

(2) If our bombardment planes were so accurately directed as to catch 
the carrier just at dawn. 

g. In order to surmount these serious difficulties and enable our bombers to 

catch the carrier before she enters the screen of night, we would have to dis- 
cover her before she reaches her dusk position, i. e., 65 [2290] miles (or 

100 miles if the enemy chose to expend his bombers) from that position (distances 
covered by carrier at cruising speed while our bombers were coming out 600 
miles (or 900 miles)). Our observation plane would then have to track the 
carrier for 4 (or 6) daylight hours, in spite of whatever the carrier’s pursuit 
planes could do. In any event, it would necessitate the carrier being discovered 
665 miles (or 1,000 miles) from Oahu. 

h. An observation screen even 665 miles from Oahu would require that our 
planes cover a perimeter of about 4,180 miles — an impossible task. 

I. Lastly, it should be noted that, if the hostile carrier and her bombers ap- 
proached from the northeast, with the trade wind, they would have the following 
advantages : 

(1) The hostile sea and air speeds would be Increased, whereas our air 
speeds would be reduced, and, in consequence, our observation screen would 
have to be still farther from Oahu than indicated above. 

(2) The enemy would at all times be closer to Oahu than to Hawaii or 
to Kauai, because of the geographical configuration of the Hawaiian Archl- 
[2S00] pelago. 

(3) His bombers would approach Pearl Harbor from the most favorable 
direction, that over the Koolau Range, which is almost continually shrouded 
in a cloud bank. 

J. The air base.s on Hawaii and Kauai would be, respectively, 222 and 120 land 
miles from Pearl Harbor. It can be’ shown diagraramatically that should the 
hostile carriers approach Oahu from any point in a segment of 325® approximately 
from the northeast clockwise around to the nortii, these air bases would be of 
value, both in the maintenance of the observation screen and in the intercei)tion 
of the carriers by our bombers. But there would still remain a segment of 35® 
of possible hostile approach in w’hich these air bases would be of no value, and 
a hostile approach from this segment would be materially aided by the prevailing 
trade wind. 

k. For the above reasons it would appear that long-range bombardment based 
on Hawaii and Kauai, while of assistance in the defense of Oahu, would not solve 
the problem presented and, therefore, could not Justify the great initial and con- 
tinuing expenses Involved in peace-time garrisons adequate to their ground defense 
in war. 

\^ 30 !\ I am sorry to interpose, but it seems that is pertinent to 
what you were reading. 

The Vice Chairman. That is all right. Am I correct, General, in 
my understanding that these two documents just read into the record 
by counsel relate entirely to Hawaii ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The first document read was a memorandum 
from General Drum, the Commanding General of the Hawaiian De- 

6 artment, covering his views and ideas with respect to the defense of 
[awaii, and that memorandum was sent to the Hawaiian Department; 
is that correct? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir; it was an official letter covering General 
Drum’s ideas and desires with regard to the defense of Hawaii from 
an attack by Japanese planes based on carriers. That is to say, so 
much of the letter as has been read refers to that particular point. 

The second letter the counsel read was tlie official reply of the War 
Department to the basic or original letter from General Drum in 
which the whole matter was thoroughly gone into from the War De- 
partment point of view. It should, of course, be noted that in early 
1936 we were just beginning to build our big bombere and radar was 
unknown. 

The Vice Chairman. The second memorandum read into the record 
by counsel was the War Department’s views and position [£ 302 ] 
with respect to the points raised in General Drum’s memorandum to 
the War Department ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Ch,mrman. And all of it related to the possibility of an 
air attack from carriers by Japan upon Hawaii and Pearl Haroor? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, is it correct to assume that succeeding 
commanders of the Hawaiian Department had the benefit of this ex- 
pression and information from the War Department on this points 

General Miles. I have every reason to believe that that important 
letter, correspondence, was on file in the Hawaiian Department. 

The Vice Chairman. And for practical purposes, that letter from 
the War Department to the Hawaiian Department amounted to a 
blueprint as to a defense to meet hostile air attack from carriers from 
Japan? 

General Miles. It amounted to a discussion of that problem, Mr. 
Congressman. I cannot say it was a blueprint, because at that time 
we were not able to give General Drum, nor were we ever able to give 
the commanding general out there sufficient airplanes to cover this 
enormous perimeter. 

It is a discussion of the problem as it existed in 1936 [£ 303 ] 

whert, as I pointed out, radar was unknown. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, the fact that radar later existed, would 
be an additional advantage that the commander of the Hawaiian 
Department might utilize in furthering that defense program, was 
it not? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The fact is that everything the War Deps^rt- 
ment told him in that letter or communication would still obtain, knd 
if subsequent to that time radar or anything else that might contribute 
to a defense of Hawaii came into existence, why that would be that 
much additional that he might have to utilize for the purpose of 
defending Hawaii ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And of course the fact is that the actual attack 
on December 7, 1941, was made by Japan as an air attack from airplane 
carriers ? 

General Miles. So far as I know, sir, it was made almost exactly as 
we had worked it out with General Drum in 1935-36. 

The Vice Chairman. The actual attack .occurred almost exactly 
as was worked out in this communication from General Drum and 
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from the War Department back to the commander of the Hawaiian 
Department ? 

General Miles. So far as I know, from wliat has been published 
on the J apanese operation, the actual operation was \2S0]^ very 
similar to what we had worked out with Greneral Drum in 1935-36. 

The Vice Chairman. Then, General, I understood you to state that 
during the time you were stationed in Hawaii — I believe as an Opera- 
tions Officer 

General Miijss. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Tliat war games wei*e worked out and executed 
that involved an air attack by Japan on Hawaii at that time. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. It was always assumed that no serious 
attack could be made on Hawaii without the use by Japan of strong 
air forces. It was always assumed, even in a landing attack, with no 
intent to bomb the fleet, it would have to be supported by very strong 
air forces. i 

The Vice Chairman. Now, General, just a few other questions. I 
do not want to detain you too long because I know other members of 
the committee want to inquire of you. 

Did you, as a general officer of the Army, and as G-2 of the Army 
General Staff, consider the message of the Chief of Staff of November 
27, 1941, to the commanding general of the Hawaiian Department as 
sufficient warning to cause proper and necessary alerts to be put into 
effect ? 

General Miles. I did, sir, most definitely. 

The Vice Chairman. And then the following day, I believe 
\2Ifi6\ November 28, you, as G-2 of the General Staff of the Army 
sent a message to G-2 of the Hawaiian Department ? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you regarded that as a sufficient warning 
to cause an alert to be put into effect ? 

General Miles. I aid not regard my message to the G-2 of the Ha- 
waiian Department as one which in itself would have caused any action 
by the Commanding General. If I had so regarded it, I would not 
have sent it. My message of November 27 was supplementary to the 
message sent by General Marshall, Chief of Staff, so that in any warn- 
ing to my opposite number in Hawaii, the G-2, 1 was simply carrying 
out a policy, a decision which had been made by my chief, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it would serve the purpose of further 
accentuating it, would it not? 

General Miles. I understood so, sir. 

The Vice Chairjvian. Now, isn't it true that after a sufficient warn- 
ing was given to the commanding general of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, such as you considered the message from the Chief of Staff of 
November 27, 1941, to be, he was presumed to know w^hat to do to 
defend Hawaii, and those under his command? 

General Miles. I assure, sir, that lie had no other [2306^ 
purpose or reason for having that command than that. 

The Vice Chairman. No other re<ison for them being there, was 
there? 

General Miles. That was the essential reason, from the command- 
ing general down to every last soldier who was on that island. 
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The Vice Chairman. The commanding general of the Hawaiian 
D^artment at that time was a major general, wasn’t he? 

General Miles. He was a lieutenant general, sir. , 

The Vice Chairman. A lieutenant general. 

Well, of course, thenj there was not any corporal or sergeant in 
command there, and a lieutenant general of the United States Army 
would be presumed to know what to do if somebody started shooting 
at him, would he not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

[2307'\ The Vice Chairman. Now one other question, if I may, 
General, with respect to these intercepted J^anese messages. 

I, of course, expect to wait until the officers of the Signal Corps 
appear to ask them more in detail about it, but I understood you to 
say that the Signal (Wps of the Army was under the Chief of Staff, 
or the chief signal oflScer of the Army reported to the Chief of Staff. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. The heads of all branches of the Army 
were directly under the Chief of Staff. 

The Vice Chairman. And the Signal Corps did not come under 
G-2 or Army Intelligence ? 

General Miles. It did not come under G-2 or directly under any 
other branch of the General Staff. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, did the Quartermaster Corps, the En- 
gineer Corps, and various other similar branches of the Army also 
come under the Chief of Staff and not under G-1, G-2, G-3, G-l, 
as the case might be? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. These intercepted messages had been received 
by you prior to the time about which I inquired the other day, had 
they not? The inquiries I addressed to you at the other session were 
with respect to the messages received and sent from November 24, 
1941, to about December 6, 1941, but intercepted messages from Japan 
had been brought [‘230S] to your attention before that time, 
had they? 

General Miles. Oh, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Had your attention been attracted by unusual 
delay in the decoding and translation of those messages ? 

General Miles. No, sir. I remember that I knew and noted that 
the period of time between when the message was sent and when I 
saw it in English varied considerably with different messages, which 
I thought was perfectly natural, knowing something about the dif- 
ficult science of cryptology, and the ability of all countries to change 
rapidly their ciphers although they could not change their codes 
ve^ rapidly, 

1 thought at that time I had every reason to believe that the SIS sec- 
tion was doing everything possible to give us those messages as 
rapidly as they could, and I repeat, the amazing thing was that they 
could give them to us at all. 

The Vice Chairman. I could well appreciate that point. General, 
but the fact is that they did intercept them and that they did decode 
and translate them. 

General Miles. Decrypt, decode and translate them. 

The Vice Chairman. And as shown hy these exhibits to which at- 
tention has been invited, it took varying periods of time for that to 
be done. 
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(leneral Miles. That is true, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, of course, the message was inter- 
[2J0P] cepted the day it was sent from Tokyo or from Honolulu, 
as the case might be, was it not? 

General Miles. That was certainly true of all I'adio messages. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, would not any message have to be in- 
tercepted at the time it was being transmitted? 

(leneral Miles. By radio; yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes, by radio. So that the date that it was 
sent was the date that time began to run .so far as the decoding and 
translating of that message was concerned ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, then, one other question, I believe, if I 
may, General. 

Has it been the custom of the Army for a long time in peacetime 
to allow all personnel of the Army who can be spared from es.sential 
work to take week-ends off ? 

General Miles. If they can be spared, if the situation is such that 
they can be spared it was normally the custom that, in times of peace, 
the officers could leave their posts by permission of their commanding 
officers, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. What I was endeavoring to get at. General, 
has not that been the practice, or the custom, for a long time when 
we were not at war for personnel of the Army to be given the oppor- 
tunity to take week-ends off ? 

\2310'\ General Miles. Yes, sir; as long as I can remember. 
Of course that was under the limitation that you could not take too 
many of these. Somebody had to be back on the job. 

The Vice Chairman. I realize that, but I just happen to recall, 
at times when I visited, as an illustration, Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital, or the Navy hospital at Bethesda, to visit friends on Saturday 
or Sunday, I was rather impressed with the very minimum number 
of people who were on duty, and that all the others were taking the 
week end off. Was my impression correct? 

General Mti.es. I think that is correct, sir. 

The Vice Ch.airman. Did that same custom prevail through all 
branches of the Army ? 

General Miles. I think you were correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So that just the very essential and what 
might be termed the minimum number of people were kept on duty, 
and all of the others were given an opportunity to be off during 
the week end ? 

General Miles. I think that is generally correct, sir. Of course the 
essential number depended on what the situation was, but in the piping 
times of peace it was usually reasonably easy to get the permission 
of your commanding officer to leave on Saturday, or perhaps from 
Saturday to Sunday. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, of course, whatever the situa- 
tion [231 1'\ may have been in Hawaii on that historic week end 

of December 7, 1941, it was under the control of the commanding 
general in command there? 

General Miles. In the final analysis it was under the control of 
the commanding general; yes, sir. 
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The Vice Chairman. And if personnel did have the week end off, 
why, it had to be at his permission, or certainly in accord with his 
policy? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. Mr. Chairman, I have a memorandum which I 
neglected to bring with me this morning. I will pass at the present 
time. I want to ask a very few questions later. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Mr. Clark. General Miles, the term “alert” has been used frequently 
in the course of these hearings, the word “alert.” Just what does that 
term fully signify in military parlance? 

tieneral Mii-tcs. “Alert” is a ;^tatus of rradiners. You alert a com- 
mand, for instance, to be ready to receive an order to move. In the 
war plans for many years we had established a certain status of alert, 
1, 2, 3, or A, B, C, each one being definitely directed to a certain 
situation, atid the purpo.se of the alert was to see that the forces 
alerted were prepared to meet that situation. 

Mr. Clark. Now the terms “surprise” and “surprise attack” were 
also frequently mentioned in this record. Would j'ou mind stating 
to the committee what your understanding, in a military sense, of that 
term “surprise” is? 

General Miles. Well, I should define a surprise attack as one whose 
objective was to catch the enemy unprepared, unalerted to meet that 
attack. There is no hidden or technical meaning that I know of in 
that term. It means exactly what the English words convey. 

Mr. Clark. Well, there was a thought in my mind that coincides 
with your own, but I also considered whether or not a military attack 
without a previous declaration of war would be considered as a sur- 
prise attack. 

General Milis. A surprise attack in the highest form of surprise, 
I would say. 

Mr. Clark. Now in the analj'sis and evaluation of the military 
situation in the Pacific, which you have already been asked about, you 
stated several alternatives that would be open to Japan, including 
movement into Indochina, attack on Hainan, and other things, the 
Philippine Islands. You did not in that evaluation anywhere touch 
upon the question of the possibility of a surprise attack. I was 
wondering why you did not go into that. 

\ 2313 '\ General Miles. Those were lines of action which we 
were trying to define as possible lines of action for Japan. We did 
not go into the question of how she would conduct tactically any 
atta^ which she made, and surprise is one of the tactical principles. 
We knew, from the characteristics of the Japanese people and from 
sound military doctrine, that they would, if they could, utilize the 
tactical principle of surprise. But we were. not, in those estimates, 
referring to any tactical principles she might employ, we were looking 
at it from the broader point of view of the lines ot action she would 
be apt to take. 

Mr. Clark. That was more or less the natural line of action, was 

it not! 
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General Miles, What we thought were the obvious actions. I 
would not say the natural actions, but the most obvious actions from 
all the information to the existing situation. 

Mr. Clark. Now at that time there had been a message from the Am- 
bassador to Japan to which you have referred, suggesting a surprise 
attack on Hawaii, and I believe the Secretary of State had something 
to say about the possibility of a surprise attack after the 26th of 
November. 

I notice in the messages released by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
I think Admiral Ingersoll, in which he speaks of a surprise aggressive 
attack. Now in reading your analysis and evaluation 

of the military situation in the Pacific, and in the light of the action 
by Japan, the question arose in my mind as to why you should not 
deal in that analysis with the element of surprise. 

General Miles. The documents to which I think you refer, Mr. 
Congressman, were written for the Chief of Staff and other military 
officials covering a great many difficult subjects. We did not think 
it necessary, and I still fail to see why it should be necessary, for us 
to constantly repeat in such documents the obvious. All soldiers 
have been taught the principle of surprise ; it is among the principles 
of war. I knew in my own mind, so lar as Hawaii was concerned, we 
constantly thought of the element of surprise being in any form of 
attack that the Japanese might make, that it was a possibility or 
probability. 

I think that is the answer, sir. We did not want to constantly 
repeat the obvious to the gentlemen who had a great deal to read, 
and we were asking them to read an awful lot anyway. 

Mr. Clark. I recollect your statement on your direct examination 
that you considered an attack on Hawaii as being inherent in the 
military situation. 

General Miles. As the possibility or the probability of an attack 
on Hawaii I considered it inherent in any war with Ja- 

pan we might have, no matter how that war started. 

Mr. Clark. Nowi from a military standpoint and aside from the 
fact that the Hawaiian command was taken imawares, leaving that 
out of consideration, was the attack of December 7 a surprise attack? 

General Miles. I fail to understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I am asking you, from a military standpoint strictly 
and in view of your statement that an attack there was inherent in 
the military situation, I am asking you whether in that sense the attack 
was a surprise attack. 

General Miles. Surprise to me or to whom, sir? 

Mr. Clark. Yes; to you. 

General Miles. I would like to expand on that question a little bit, 
sir. In estimating the situation, whether verbal or on paper, there are 
two principles that should be followed : One is never to lose sight of or 
ignore anything that the enemy may do which is within its capabilities 
whether you thmk it is wise for him to do that or not. 

The second is to concede to your enemy the highest form of good 
sense and good judgment. 

Now I think we have followed both of those principles. Now if you 
would like to ask me whether I thought it was a surprise, we never 
lost sight of the fact that Japan, if engaged in war, would very prob- 
ably attack Hawaii, and we took action \Z316\ on November 
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27 in warning our outposts, “This situation for which you have been 
billeted is facing you.” 

Then we also followed, I think, the same principle. We did 
grant the Japanese the best of good sense. We did very much 
question whether he would attack Hawaii, because such an attack 
must result from two separate decisions on the part of the Japanese, 
one to make war against the United States, which we though at that 
time in the long run would be suicidal, as has since transpired, and, 
two, to attack a very fortress and fleet, risking certain ships that he 
could not replace, and knowing that the success in that attack must 
rest very largely on that surprise being successful ; in other words, 
finding that fortress and that fleet unprepared to meet the attack. 

[£SJ7] Mr. Clark. Do you mean unprepared or unaleiied ? 

General Miles. I mean both, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, cannot a command be prepared even if it is un- 
alerted? 

General Miles. Not if they were unalerted, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I mean aside from that. You said something about 
there being no proper element of surprise, that surprise is based on 
unpreparedness, or the failure to be alerted. 

General Miles. Are yoii speaking, sir, of the military weapons and 
means available or of the personnel that handle those things? No gun 
will go off unless the man pulls the trigger, and if the man who is sup- 
posed to pull the trigger is not prepared to pull the trigger then that 
gun is unprepared. 

Mr. Clark. I am speaking of both. General, and asking you whether 
the success of that attack rested on the lack of the things you have just 
mentioned, the lack of alertness? 

General Miles. I think, sir, it can safely be said that the success 
of that Japanese attack depended, in very large measure, on their 
catching the forces unalterted and therefore unprepared to meet that 
attack. 

Mr. Clark. Well, it comes down then to a question of not being on 
the alert, does it not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I had in mind to ask you some questions 
about the delay in decoding and translating these messages, but in 
view of the counsel’s statement that other witnesses will be called on 
that, I will waive that. 

I would like to call your attention now to the message of General 
Marshall of November 27. I understood you to say on your direct 
examination that the mere fact that that message was signed by the 
Chief of Staff himself had a certain significance. 

General Miles. Yes, sir; it had great significance. , 

Mr. Clark. What was it? 

General Miles. The messages commonly go out on the signature pf 
the Adjutant General. Any assistant chief of staff could have directed 
the Adjutant General to send a message, or an assistant chief of staff 
could sign it himself. Very rarely was there a message signed by 
General Marshall. 

Mr. Clark. Let me interrupt you a moment just there. Messages 
were sent prior and subsequent to November 27 to the Hawaiian 
Command by the Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Clark. What is the significance of this particular message 
being simed by the Commander in Chief himself, or the Chief of Staff 
himself? 

[2575] General Miles. Well, the significance lies in the fact that 
he was Chief of Staff, that he was doing something which is not ordi- 
narily done, and by putting his name to that message, it carried to any 
military mind, I think — it certainly would to mine — a much greater 
significance than had it been signed “Adams,” or “Miles,” or “Gerow,” 
or anybody else. 

Mr. Clark. And that would be well understood by the commandeis, 
the several commanders to whom it was sent ? 

General Miles. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Were any others of these numerous messages that we 
have examined signed by the Chief of Staff himself? 

General Miles. I did not hear the fii*st part of your question, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I say, were there any others of these numerous messag&s 
we have examined signed by the Chief of Staff ? 

General Miles. I recall none, sir. 

Mr. Clark. I wish to direct your attention briefly to the language of 
this message. It says : You are directed to undertake such reconnais- 
sance and other measures you deem necessary. I understood you pi^ 
viously to say there were three methods of reconnaissance available; 
above the water, on the water, and under the water. Is that correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

[25^] Mr. Clark. Now, what were the existing facilities in 
Hawaii at that time for reconnaissance generally? 

General Miles. The Army Air Forces and radar. 

Mr. Clark. Could ships have been used for that purpose? 

General Miles. I presume so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. The reason I asked you that question, I understood you 
to say the other day there were three methocls open : By air, by surface 
operation, and by submarine operation. That is what I understood 
you to say. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Of course, the Army controls no sub- 
marines and very few surface ships. 

Mr. Clark. I was not speaking particularly of the Army, General. 
I mean all of the facilities at the command of the commanding general. 

General Miles. You refer, Mr. Congressman, to that particular sen- 
tence in General Marshall’s message to General Short ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

General Miles. That is why I was answering for the Army only, sir. 

[2527] Mr. Clark. This message also directed what should be 
done in the event of hostilities, that Rainbow No. Five should be put 
into operation insofar as the Japanese were concerned? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Now, there is a short sentence in this me.ssage consist ing 
of three words “Report measures taken.” That was an order from 
the Chief of Staff, was it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Can you direct the committee’s attention to any message 
that complies with that order? 

General Miles. The committee has, I believe, before it. General 
.Short’s reply to General Marshall’s message referring to General Mar- 
shall’s mes.'^age by its number. I did not see that message. 
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Mr. Geseix. That is the one that appears at page 12, 1 believe, Con- 
gressman, of exhibit 32. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Now, that message, dated November 28, from General Short, says, 
“Report department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with 
Navy” — the next word I am not familiar with, “REURAD” 

General Miles. “Reference your.” 

Mr. Clark. “Reference your 472 27th.” 

That “472 27th” was, of course. General Marshall’s mes- 
sage of that date, was it not; General Miles? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Now, you have told the committee that in the^prepara- 
tion of that message of General Marshall, all reference to sabotage 
was eliminated; is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do you consider that message from General Short that 
I have just read, in any responsive to the message from General Mar- 
shall of the 27th? 

General Miles. I certainly do not consider it an adequate reply, if 
that is what you have in mind, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Does it in any way refer at all to the Marshall message 
except by number, or to anything in the Marshall message ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir ; the Marshall message did not men- 
tion sabotage, nor did it mention liaison with the Navy. 

Mr. Clark. Now, I am asking whether you, as a military man con- 
sider that message from General Short in any way responsive to the 
message from the Chief of Staff ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did you at the time catch the fact that it was not re- 
sjionsive ? 

General Miles. I didn’t see the message until the follow- 
ing month, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Clark. Whose business was it to see this message and ascer- 
tain whether it was responsive to the message of the Chief? 

General Miles. The message >vas sent by the Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Chief of the War Plans Division. I believe 
no other officers of the War Department. 

Mr. Clark. Now, that is the only message, is it not, from General 
Short that even purports to refer to General Marshall’s message of 
the 27th? 

General Miles. So far as I know, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Well, doesn’t it indicate to any military man who would 
examine it that the Hawaiian command had done no more than to 
go on an alert against sabotage ? 

General Miles. I would much prefer that that question be answered 
by one of the officers who did see the message, sir, at the time. 

Mr. Clark. Well; I don’t want to press you. General, but it seems 
to me with your long and varied experience, you are well qualified 
to give the committee an opinion. 

&neral Miles. Very well. sir. 

My opinion is that that message itself was a totally inadequate 
reply to the message it purported to reply to. Although 

it did not say the department was alerted against sabotage only, there 
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is certainly an inference that that was the fact. The next phrase about 
liaison with the Navy might or might not have implied that General 
Short was in consultation with the Navy regarding the measures 
which he would put into effect, and hence that a further reply might 
be expected from General Short, or might not. 

Mr. Ci-ARK. Well, now, the Marshall message, as you have already 
said, contained the one sentence order to report measures taken, and 
on tne following day this short Short message came in. What I am 
asking is whether or not that doesn’t disclose to a military man that 
he had taken no measures other than anti-sabotage ? 

General Miles. There was that inference whicli might very well be 
drawn from General Short’s reply. 

Mr. Clark. What other inference would be possible from that reply ? 

General Miles. The further inference — tne other inference was, 
or might have been, that a reference to liaison with the Navy meant 
that General Short wa sthen in communication with the Navy regard- 
ing the measures which would be jointly put mto effect and that a 
further reply from General Short might, therefore, be expected. 

Mr. Clark. Now, this same message, from the Cnief of [£S25] 
Staff of the 27th was sent, in substance, to the West Coast Command 
and the Philippine Command and the Panama Command, was it not ? 

General Miles. It was, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Now, I direct your attention to the action of the Philip- 
pine Command — it appears on page 11 of these messages, in which 
General MacArthur refers to the order from General Marshall, or the 
message from General Marshall, as to recomiaissance being extended 
iind intensified in conjunction with the Navy : 

Ground security measures have been taken. Within the limitations imposed 
by present state of development of this theatre of operations, every thing is In 
readiness for the conduct of a successful defense. Intimate liaison and coopera- 
tion and cordial relations exist between Army and Navy. 

I should like also to direct your attention to the action taken by the 
Western Command, a rather long message of more than a page, in 
which the state of alert is mentioned, and the measures that are being 
taken are gone into in some detail. And then the message from the 
Panama Command, which sent a short message on the 29th saying 
that a full report was being made by mail which was followed by a 
letter of some three pages detailing all of the measures taken by that 
command in response to the message from the chief of November 
[£S£S] 26th. You are familiar with all of those ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Isn’t there a very marked and noticeable difference be- 
tween the response from these other commands and the response from 
the Hawaiian Command? 

General Mn.ES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Doesn’t it make, in fairness now — I am trying to get my 
own thinking straight. General ; that is all I am after. I am not 
meaning to cross-examine you in the ordinary sense of that term — 
but doesn’t it make the failure of the Hawaiian Command to respond 
specifically at a time which you have yourself referred to as a crisis 
conspicuously outstanding? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; it reflects the very definite degree of alert- 
ness of those four commands you mention. 
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Mr. Clark. Coming a little closer home, ought not somebody in the 
War Department to have detected and called attention to that differ- 
ence? 

General Miiks. There again I would very much rather that question 
be answered by one of the gentlemen who did see that message. 

Mr. Clark. But with this conspicuous difference, and what I hope 
I am fair in terming a wholly unsatisfactory response from the Ha- 
waiia,n Command, the records in the War [25^7] Department 
remained in that condition from the 27th of November to the 7th of 
December, without any further report from the Hawaiian Command ; 
that is correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That is all. 

The ^AIRMAN. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. General Miles, with respect to the testimony that 
you just gave to the Congressman from North Carolina, did you see 
any of these messages that were sent by the other commands other than 
the Hawaiian Command ? 

General Miles. I saw no others. 

Senator Lucas. You saw none of those messages until after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Were any of those messages discussed with you by 
anj'one in the Amn^ previous to Peai‘1 Harbor? 

General Miles. I remember no discussion on those messages, sir. 

Senator Lucas. So, insofar as these important messages are con- 
cerned, you knew nothing about any of them until after the Pearl 
Harbor attack? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. They were not a responsibility 
of my division, and I did not know about those messages. 

Senator Lucas. Whose responsibility was it ? 

General Miles. The implementation of War Plans, war prepara- 
tions, was the responsibility of the War Plans Division, General Staff. 

Senator Lucas. Who was the head of that? 

General Miles. General Gerow. 

Senator Lucas. Did he ever discuss with you at any time, either be- 
fore or after, these messages ? 

General Mn.ES. No, sir ; he did not. 

I^nator Lucas. General Miles, in the early part of your testimony, 
you related to the committee that being in charge of G-2 of the General 
Staff, you reported the information assembled to the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall. 

W"ill you give the committee just a little more detailed information 
upon that phase of your responsibility ? 

General Miles. Providing information to General Marshall ? 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

[£S!8P] Can you elaborate just a little on what you did in the 
way of giving information to General Marshall, Chief of Staff. How 
often dm you see him and what did you discuss when you gave him 
this information during this crisis? 

. General Miles. Well, sir, all of the magic, of course, was going 
directly to General Marshall through my own officers. I saw General 
Marshall from time to time when he sent for me. Largely I avoided 
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going to see him on my own initiative unless I had something very 
important because he was an extremely busy man. I had the respon- 
sibility and did prepare certain memoranda giving him information 
on various points and it is all now before the committee. 

Senator Lucas. When you say General Marshall was an extremely 
bu.sy man, would you care to elaborate just a little more on that for 
the record and tell the committee just what he was doing, say, a couple 
of weeks before this attack took place? What was his chief responsi- 
bility at that time ? 

General Miles. He was doing a herculean task. We were building 
an army. We weren’t getting any too much support from the Amer- 
ican people at that time. Looking back on it, we have had 4 years, 
nearly 4 years of war, when the Congress of the United States was 
giving us everything we asked for and the people were entirely behind 
us, but in those pre-Pearl Harbor days that did not exist. We were 
fighting [2S30] to build an army of the United States. Gen- 
eral Marshall had to appear before various committees of Congress 
on numerous occasions! He was doing a great deal of work himself 
in supervising the training, the maneuvers of the new army, the 
equipment of the new army, all sorts, of problems were being pre- 
sented to him. He was in direct communication with the higher 
policy-making officials of the Government: the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of War, of course, and the President, and the Secretary 
of the Navy. He was carrying an enormous burden, which later 
had to be very largely taken off of his shoulders by the complete reor- 
ganization of the War Department and the establishment of the Joint 
and Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

But at that time he was not only directing the higher policy and 
strategy of the United States so far as the military strategy went, but 
building an army, literally building an army, and administrating that 
army at the same time. 

Senator Lucas. In that important work that General Marshall was 
doing at that time it was obviously necessary that he depend upon 
subordinates for much vital information that went into making the 
final decision? 

Genei’al Miles. It was, sir. 

Senator Lucas. G-1, G-2, G-3, and G-4 were the four important 
branches of the military government that was constantly furnishing 
him the information? 

\23Sl\ General Miles. Yes, sir; and he was even in more direct 
touch with War Plans Division. 

Senator Lucas. You also stated. General, that this same informa- 
tion that you gathered from .time to time from various sources was 
disseminated to others, including the overseas departments. 

Now, I want to deal with the Pearl Harbor disaster as an example 
in your giving military estimates to the overseas departments from 
time to time. Let me first ask you this (question : With whom were you 
dealing in Hawaii at the time of the disaster and some weeks before? 

General Mn.ES. All the information we were sending to Hawaii 
went through the G-2 of the Hav aiian Department. 

Senator Lucas. And who .was the officer in charge of G-2 in 
Hawaii? 

General Miles. Colonel Fielder. 
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Senator Lucas. Colonel Fielder? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did General Short, who was commanding the Ha- 
waiian Department, liave complete control over the activities of 
Colonel Fielder in charge of Military Intelligence there? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, Colonel Fielder occupied the same relation 
vis-a-vis General Short I occupied vis-a-vis [,‘^5.:?^] General 
Marshall. Colonel Fielder was an Assistant Chief of Staff to General 
Short. 

Senator Lucas. What were your instructions to Colonel Fielder 
with respect to disseminating information you sent to him to General 
Short? 

General Miles. I had no responsibility and took no action in that 
matter, sir. That was a matter entirely within the pui'view of the 
Commanding General or the Chief of Staff of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, how they wanted to run their own staff. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, after you sent information to G-2 
in Hawaii that was the end of your responsibility? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. It would have been absolutely and entirely 
out of my waters if I had attempted to lay down any rules or regula- 
tions as to how General Short’s staff should be run. 

Senator Lucas. I understand that, but you being interested in send- 
ing out this information to G-2 in Hawaii, from the standpoint of 
Intelligence, did the colonel who was in that branch of the service in 
Hawaii and under the direct command of General Short report to you 
as to the receipt of this information or give you any evaluation upon 
it from his point of view ? 

General Miles. Yes; the G-2’s of the overseas departments were 
sending to us information which they had received or [SS93] 
evaluations of information which we were furnishing them from 
time to time, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, then, am I correct in my understanding that 
what you sent to G-2 in Hawaii was information only? 

Colonel Mnj:8. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Insofar as the Intelligence Branch of the Govern- 
ment was concerned ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; evaluated information. 

Senator Lucas. It was in.no sense a directive and couldn’t be under 
regulations? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. The only person who had the power to issue direc- 
tives, as I understand it, to anybody in the Hawaiian Islands was Gen- 
eral Marshall himself? 

Geneml Miles. Yes, sir; any directive that involved a tactical deci- 
sion or implementation of war plans. 

Senator Lucas. And if no directive was sent by General Marshall, 
then the evaluation of any information that you sent from the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the service in Washington to Hawaii became solely a 
matter for General Short and his officers in Hawaii ? 

General Mii.es. Yes, sir; for whatever use they wanted to make of it. 

Senator Lucas. I think I asked you but I am not sure 
that I clearly understood you: Did you get reports from Colonel 
Fielder — was that his name ? 
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General Miles. Fielder. 

Senator Lucas. Colonel Fielder. Did you reports from Colonel 
Fielder upon the information that you sent to him? 

General Miles. I remember no specific instance. Senator, but I do 
know that it was the common custom from time to time to receive from 
G-2 overseas departments their “come-backs” as we used to call them 
on information that we were sending them. 

l^nator Lucas. Was there any regulation or order in the War De- 
partment which compelled Colonel Fielder to report back to you the 
receipt of this information and his evaluation of it in any way? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, whatever information you sent to 
G-2 in Hawaii, as far as the command there is concerned, they could 
completely ignore and you would have no way of knowing whether they 
acted intelligently on it or not? 

General Miles. No, sir; that depended on the reflations or policies 
of the Hawaiian staff, as to how they wanted to use that information. 

Senator Lucas. Well, don’t you believe that it would have been wise 
and judicious for the Chief oi Naval Intelligence [2SJ5] here 
in Washington to have known whether or not they were intelligently 
using this information, from your viewpoint? 

General Miles. The Chief of Naval Intelligence? 

Senator Lucas. No, no. I am talking about the Intelligence De- 
partment in Hawaii in the command of General Short. I am merely 
asking you whether or not you don’t believe it would have been valuable 
information for you to have been informed from time to time as to 
what they were doing with the information you were sending. 

General Miles. It would have been valuable, and I think it was so 
understood. It was always valuable for Military Intelligence to re- 
ceive what we called “come-backs” from our people in the field. But 
I want to make this point clear, that General Short’s staff was General 
Short’s staff. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. 

General Mnjis. And neither G-2 or War Plans Division, or anybody 
else in the General Staff in Washington had or should have had 
authority to require any of General Short’s staff officers to do anything. 

It it came to a situation in which G-2, we will say, in Washington, 
thought that G-2 in Hawaii, or Manila, was completely fallii^ down, 
his only recourse was to go to the Chief of Staff and say, “Will you 
please inform the commanding general in this place that we are not 
getting the proper response from his staff and he is not being properly 
served by his staff.” 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, in addition to the intelli- 
gence oflScer in Hawaii on behalf of the Army, there was also an intel- 
ligence officer on Admiral Kimmel’s staff? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know what the agreement or what the regu- 
lations were with respect to these intelligence officers in Hawaii coor- 
dinating the information that they got from Washington and agreeing 
upon the effect of it? . 

General Miles. The policy that has always been in effect, so far as 
I know in the Hawaiian Department, was a complete exchange of 
information between the G-2 of the Hawaiian Department and the 
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intelligence officer of the Fourteenth Naval District, or when the fleet 
was present, of the fleet. 

Senator Lucas. Well, did your G-2 officer report to you at any time 
that that was being done? 

General Miles. No, sir; and he was not my G-2 officer. He was 
General Short’s G-2 officer. 

Senator Lucas. Yes; that is correct, that is my error, but at the 
s^e time he is the individual to whom you were sending the informa- 
tion, and not General Short. 

General Miles. I was sending it directly to the G-2; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, I want to ask you this, General Miles: In 
making up these military estimates that have been [SSS7] re- 
ferred to by counsel from time to time in the record here, what were 
the factors here in making those determinations, and how did you 
ac^ire them ? 

General Miles. How did we acquire the information ? 

Senator Lucas. Yes ; that is right. How did you acquire the infor- 
mation upon which you based these military estimates that you sent 
to overseas departments? 

General Miles. We acquired information which eventually went 
into the estimate of, we will say, Japan in a great many different ways. 
Senator: Through our military attaches, through our observers, 
through the State Department and all of its ramifications, including 
its embassies, legations, and consulates, through contact with civilian 
firms and the press, through contact with the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence, FBI, a great many different sources of information, and, as 
I testified, I was constantly trying to enlarge the scope of the informa- 
tion coming in by establishing close liaison with the other departments 
of the Government. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, much discussion has centered around the 
intercepted messages sent out by the Japanese Government. I think 
you have testified that those intercepted messages were also included 
as one of the factors in making your determination as to what military 
estimates you would send to the departments. Is that correct? 

[SSSS] General Miles. The estimates actually sent to the de- 
partments were estimates on different countries, sir. 

Senator Lucas. On different what? 

GcneVal Miles. On different countries. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General Miles. Based on the running digests that we maintained 
on that country. 

Senator Lucas. Well, of course, I am confining these estimates 
primarily to the Japanese situation. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Magic gave us current information rather 
than static information as I have used the word, which formed the 
basis of the estimates that we sent out. 

I have already gone into the fact that the information that we 
received from magic was not officially sent to the overseas department 
because of the great value of the secret that we were breaking the code. 

Senator Lucas. I appreciate, that but I was wondering what weight 
you gave, if any, to these decoded messages that were received from 
time to time in making up your military estimates on the Japanese 
situation, or did you give them any consideration at all? 
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General Miles. Oh, yes, sir ; we gave them great consideration, as 
far as the estimates that we were suBmitting to the Chief of Staflf and 
to the President and to the Secre- [2SS&] tary of War, and so 
forth. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I understood you to say in answer to a ques- 
tion asked you by Senator Barkley — as I recall, the chairman. Senator 
Barkley, asked you this question : 

Was there any particular difference In the relative importance given to these 
intercepted messages with respect to the Panama Canal, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Southeast Asia or any other regions covered by these intercepted messages 
relative to the movement of ships? 

General Miles. If I understand your question, Senator, these messages as a 
whole primarily indicated to us what we already knew or could very easily 
suspect, that the Japanese were doing everything they could to follow the move- 
ment of our warships, as I said yesterday. Just as we were doing with regard 
to following the movement of Japanese warships. 

And that was the answer that sort of led me to conclude that per- 
haps from your viewpoint this information was not considered so 
important because you say that it primarily indicated the things that 
you already knew. 

General Miles. The intercepted magic on the movement of ships 
was not by the Military Intelligence Division considered of primary 
importance, it was primarily naval, and the messages taken as a whole 
indicated something that we already very strongly sus- 

pected, that they were following the movement of every one of our 
ships. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I believe. General Miles, that I agree with 
you, taking these messages as a whole, that they were dealing with the 
arrival and departure of warships, but I want to direct your attention, 
as counsel did, to the message that was sent from Tokyo to Honolulu 
on September the 24th, 1941, and interrogate you just briefly about 
that message. 

That message was transmitted by the Army on November the 9th, 
1941, some 16 days after it was intercepted. 

Mr. Mitchell. October. 

Senator Lucas. On October the 9th, that is right. 

NoWj as I understand, this was an Army intercept and came directly 
to you in due course. After it was intercepted and decoded and trans- 
lated it came then into your hands? ' 

General Miles. It came to me ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, do you recall at the time of discussing this 
particular message with anyone when you received it? 

General Miles. No, Senator, I do not recall any specific instance in 
which I discussed this particular message with anyone. Since this 
message has again been brought up I would like to point out that as 
we now see it, it looks very much like an indication of 

Japanese intent of some sort with regard to Pearl Harbor, but at that 
time also it meant, if you like, the interest of the Japanese as to 
whether or not and when the fleet was going in or out of Pearl Harbor. 

Pearl Harbor is very narrow, has very restricted waters, and the 
position of those ^at ship-s there, as I understand it, particularly 
those that are tied up to tne dock, would indicate to a naval mind 
something of the intent of the commanding Admiral of the Fleet to 
take his fleet to sea within a reasonable time or not, or it might indi- 
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cate that the position of .these ships was very much desired because 
of the Japanese intent to execute a submarine attack on these ships. 

Senator Ltjcas. Well, either of these versions, had you looked at 
it then as you look at it now, of course, would have given you serious 
concern, I take it. 

General Miles. Well, you cannot take a message like that singly, 
Senator, and say that it is very serious when you know that back of 
this message there have been all sorts of other messages that we had 
intercepted reg^irding Japanese interest in our ships wherever they 
might be. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that is true. General, and I should like to 
direct your attention to the first message that is in this exhibit, which 
was received, decoded, and translated, dated Decem- 

ber the 2d, 1940, and that message was sent from Honolulu to Tokyo 
and it tells about the ships that were observed in Pearl Harbor. 

I don’t know whether you know it or not, but from that time on, 
from December 2, 1940, until September the 24th, 1941, there were, as 
I understand from an examination of this exhibit, 17 messages sent 
between December 2, 1940, and September 2'6, 1941, from Honolulu 
to Tokyo and there wasn’t a single message during that time that was 
sent from Tokyo to Honolulu. 

Now, would that have any significance had you noticed that at the 
time in making up your military estimates on the Pearl Harbor situ- 
ation? 

General Miles. I do not think that that point came to my attention 
at that time. Senator. It was so obvious to me that Tokyo need say 
very little to Honolulu because Honolulu was in a position from those 
hilfs to look down on Pearl Harbor and to study the movement of 
every ship entering in and going out and her berth, and so forth, 
where she was berthed. It was obvious to us that we could not pre- 
vent the Jamnese from reporting very accurately the movement of 
our ships in Pearl Harbor and its adjacent waters. 

Senator Lucas. Well, that may be. General, but I want to take a 
little more time with this. I want to talk a [SS4S] little about 
this message in paragraph — well, first, it comes from Tokyo 
(Toyoda) — ^I don’t know how to pronounce that, but as I understand 
it he was the Foreign Minister of Japan at the time the message was 
sent and that was during the reign of the Konoye Cabinet. 

Do you know whether or not Tojo was in the Konoye Cabinet? 

General Miles. In which Konoye Cabinet, sir? 

Senator Lucas. Well, on October 16, 1941, when it fell; was Tojo 
connected with that cabinet in any way ? 

General Miles. I cannot tell at the moment. 

Senator Lucas. Well, anyhow; he became the Premier immediately 
following the fall of that cabinet. 

Now, in paragraph 2 of this message it says : 

With r^ard to warships and aircraft carriers, we would like to have you 
report on those at anchor. 

Now, where did they anchor warships and aircraft carriers with 
respect to Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. Would you tell me what page you are reading from. 
Senator? 

Senator Lucas. Well, I am reading from exhibit 2 on page 12. 
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General Miles. Yes, I have that. Oh, yes. 

Senator Lucas. It says : 

With regard to warships and aircraft carriers, we would like to have you 
report on those at anchor. 

Then it says in parentheses : 
these are not so Important. 

What does he mean by that? 

General Miles. I think just what it says, sir, those anchored in Pearl 
Harbor and not tied up to wharves or in the docks. 

Senator Lucas. Why does he say that? What would be your reac- 
tion now when he says “these are not so important”? What does he 
mean by that ? 

General Miles. Well, obviously, I suppose — it is not so obvious. I 
would suppose that the ships tied up at wharves and in the dock, he 
meant the drydock, were not prepared for immediate sortie from the 
harbor or at least prepared to leave the harbor as soon as those which 
were ancliored in the fairway. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I am glad to have your impression of what 
that means. 

Then we go to the message, which proceeds to say : 

If possible we would like to have yon make mention of tbe fact when there 
are two or more vessels along side the same wharf. 

[2S4^] Why should he want that information, in your opinion? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir, of course, but I would assume 
that they wanted it because two or more vessels tied up at a wharf 
would mean that at least the inner one could not come out as quickly 
or as soon or did not expect to leave as soon as. the outer one or the 
one anchored in the fairway. 

Senator Lucas. Well, now, it seems to me — I do not want to press 
the question unduly, but it seems to me that a careful reading oi this 
one message at the time, with a fair analysis of it, would have indi- 
cated that something pretty serious and desperate was going to hap- 
pen at Pearl Harbor because, as I understand this message, it does 
not talk about the arrival and departure of warships. They are 
asking and seeking to get definite information about Pearl Harbor and 
the ships that are in there. 

General Miles. Well, there was a great fleet in that harbor and I 
think it was perfectly natural that the Japanese wanted to know the 
condition of that fleet as to its ability to leave that harbor or its intent 
to leave that harbor within a reasonable time. I have forgotten how 
long it took the fleet to actually sortie from the harbor, but it was 
some considerable time. 

Senator Lucas. Do the words “strictly secret” on that 

telegram indicate any unusual significance? 

General Miles. I do not know what import that phrase had, sir. 
All of these, of course, were 

Senator Lucas. Well, on all the telegrams that were sent from 
Honolulu to Tokyo the words “strictly secret” or “secret” does not 
appear and I wondered if that had any significance at all in view of 
all of the telegrams going from Honolulu to Tokyo avoiding the use of 
the words. Apparently it does hot, in your opinion. 
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The Chairman. Well, 12 o’clock having arrived the cpmmittee will 
susj^nd until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

[385.^7] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

Tlie Chairman. The comimttee will come to order. 

Senator Lucas, you may resume your questioning of General Miles. 

TESTIMONY OE MAJ. GEN. SHERMAN MILES (Resumed) 

Senator Lucas. General Miles, when we adjourned at noon we were 
discussing the message sent by the Tokyo Government to Honolulu 
on September 24 of 1941. 

There is another question or two 1 desire to interrogate you upon 
with respect to that message. 

You advised me this morning that this message was decoded and 
analyzed by the Army. I want to know what other members of your 
force in the Intelligence branch of the Government had an oppor- 
tunity to examine and scrutinize that message or any othets that 
came to your attention. 

General Miles. That message, like all other messages of magic, was 
seen by Colonel Bratton and his small group of officers whp were 
handli^ the Japanese intercepts. Aside from those few officers 
in the i^r Eastern section of the Military Intelligence Division, no 
one except myself in the division saw those messages. 

Senator Lucas. Did Colonel Bratton see this particular message, 
the message that we are now discussing? 

General Miles. Did he see it ? 

[SS4S] Senator Lucas. Yes. 

General Miles. I feel sure that he saw it ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you remember having any discussion with him 
about it ? 

General Miles. No, sir: I do not. 

Senator Lucas. Now, I direct your attention to page 13 of exhibit 
2, which is the reply message from Honolulu to To%o and also it 
seems as though they sent the same thing to Washii^on, D. C. Again 
they refer to the message as “strictly secret.” Do you recall ever 
seeing that message in view of the fact that it was translated by 
the Navy ? 

General Miles. In all probability I saw that message. Senator, 
it made no difference whether the Navy translated it or the Army 
translated it so far as imr seeing the particular message is concerned. 
If it was of importance I saw it. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, you had a liaison between the 
Navy Intelligence and the Army Intelligence whereby all of these 
messages that were intercepted, decoded, and translated were an- 
alyzed and examined by both branches? 

General Miles. It was more than that, sir. The actual transla- 
tion, of course, including the decrypting and decoding was a joint 
activity of the Signal C^rps and Naval Ckimmimications. 

Senator Lucas. Thank you, sir. 
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Will you give to the committee those who were assigned to 
[23Ji9] that joint mission of analyzing and taking care of these 
messages ? 

General Miles. The analyses of the messages were made by the 
Intelligence Service of the Army and Navy. 

Senator Lucas. Whom did that include? What I am trying to find 
out is the different people in the Army and the Navy who actually 
saw these messages which started coming from Tokyo on September 
24, 1941. , 

General Miles. Within the Military Intelligence Department, as 
I have already testified, Senator, were Colonel Bratton and one or two 
of his subordinates who immediately handled messages, and myself. 
That was all in the Military Intelligence Division. Who saw them 
in the SIS of the Signal Corps I am not prepared to state but you 
will have witnesses who can testify on that. 

Senator Lucas. I am not going into that. You are not prepared 
to state who saw these messages or who analyzed them in Navy In- 
telligence, I take it ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I am not prepared to state ,that, in view of 
the other witnesses you will have. 

Senator Lucas. On that same page of exhibit 2 there is another mes- 
sage from Tokyo to Honolulu, dated November 15, 19441, No. Ill, 
which reads as follows: 

As relations between Japan and the United States [2550] are most 
critical, moke your ’ships in harbor report’ irregulSr, but at a rate of twice a 
week. Although you already are no doubt aware, please take extra care to 
maintain secrecy. 

Do yoti understand that that message was referring to the message 
sent from Tolcyo to Honolulu on September 24 ? 

General MiiJS. I don’t see any indication that it was directly — that 
it directly referred to the message of September 24, Senator. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

This messacre comes from Tojo, who was at that time at the head of 
the Military Government in Japan, was he not? 

General Miles. On the 15th of November? 

Senator Lucas. That is right. 

General Miles. This is “Togo”. Not “Tojo”. 

Senator Lucas.- “Togo”. Who was Togo? 

General Miles. I think he was Foreign Minister but I am not 
positive. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

Now, do you recall having any discussion with any of the members 
of your staff with respect to that message or the message that I just 
previously read from Honolulu to Washington telling about the moor- 
ing of ships in the vicinity of Ford Island, the Navy dock in the Navy 
Yard, and other matters [2361] contained therein. 

General Miles. I remember no specific instances. Senator, but I 
would like to point out that the message dividing Pearl Harbor into 
districts for espionage reports, like other messages concerning the fleet 
bas^ on Pearl Harbor, were primarily within the responsibility of 
the Office of Naval Intelligence to evaluate. I toew that ONI re^ 
garded them as being a part of the Japanese espionage net covering 
all movements of United States warships and vessels everywhere they 
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appeared. I am not competent to testify as to what ONI should have 
done or should not have done about messages directly concerning the 
fleet. 

I can point out in the same book of messages items that might well 
indicate Japanese intentions to attack Panama and/or the Philip- 
pines. But what does all this come down to? We had known for 
many years that all three of those outposts would probably be subject 
to an attack in a Japanese war. That is why we had our forces on 
them and why the Chief of Staff warned them when he considered the 
time had arrived that hostile Japanese action was 'possible at any 
moment. 

Senator Lucas. Will you point out to me one message that went 
from Tokyo to Panama that indicates that they are going to attack 
the Panama Canal, that is now found in exhibit 2? 

General Miles. On page 34 is a message in which is exhibited Jap- 
anese interests in maps and charts of the Panama [ISSSS] Canal 
Zone. 

Senator Lucas. Page 34 of exhibit 2? 

General Miles. Of this exhibit which we have before us. 

Senator Lucas. My exhibit reads “From Buenos Aires to Panama; 
Buenos Aires to Tokyo.” Is that the one? 

General Miles. From Buenos Aires to Panama. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

General Miles. It was regarding a series of maps and charts which 
we were very much interested in getting ahold of. It was being passed 
around among the Japanese agencies. 

Senator Lucas. Of course, I am talking about messages that came 
from Tokyo to Panama; not from Panama to Tokyo. And that is 
because of the importance I attach to the first message that came from 
Tokyo to Hawaii on September 24, 1941. 

General Miles. I do not find. Senator, any specific message from 
Tokyo to Panama in this respect, but the messages from Panama to 
Tokyo were along intelligence lines which might very well -have 
indicated the interest of Japan in formulating plans for an attack 
on the Panama Canal. 

[SJSS] Senator Lucas. Well, as the head of G-2, did it make 
any difference from the standpoint of the importance of a message 
whether it came from the consul in Hawaii to Tokyo or the consul m 
Panama to Tokyo, or whether the message came from the War Min- 
ister in Tokyo to Panama or from the War Minister in Tokyo to 
Hawaii ? 

General Miles. I think, sir, that it was more the substance of the 
message which was important rather than the sender. A message 
from To^o to one of the Japanese spy agencies, if we may call them 
such, if it indicated the line of intelligence they wanted followed 
was, of course, of great significance but also the messages going the 
other way indicating what line of intelligence was being sent and 
apparently received with approval by Tol^o was also significant. 

Senator Lucas. I agree with you that both messages were signifi- 
cant but what I am trying to ascertain is what the intelligence branch 
of the military service considered more significant, whether a message 
coming from the War Minister of Japan to the consul or one from 
foreign countries to Japan or whether it makes any difference or not? 
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General Miles. I cannot say that it made any difference per se who 
sent that message. It was the substance of the message more than 
the sender. 

\236^^ Senator Lucas. In other words, then, your conclusion 
is that a message going from Honolulu to Tokyo, sent by some spy or 
the Jap consul, or somebody interested in the Japanese Government, 
took on no more significance from the standpoint of military intelli- 

f ence than a message coming direct from the Foreign Minister of 
apan to Hawaii or Panama or some other point? 

General Miles. No, sir. Both indicated an interest of the Japanese 
in the particular line of intelligence which the message contained or 
directed. 

Senator Lucas. Well, as I looked over these records. General Miles, 
I found that from August 2, 1941, to November 22, 1941, there were 
24 messages going from Panama to Tokyo and there was only 1 
message coming from Tokyo to Panama, and that was on Au^st 2, 
1941, which is the first message translated in exhibit 2; and as I 
examined these messages I hoped that I might even get the answer 
from you as to the real significance of messages going from foreign 
governments to the home government, or whether there was any sig- 
nificance, any different significance in the messages coming from the 
home government to the foreign government where consms or their 
agents were located, and I hope that I am not wrong in my assumption 
that you say that there is very little difference. 

[2S65'\ General Miles. There is very little difference per se in 
the sender of the message. The substance of the message in both 
cases told us or indicated to us what the Japanese were interested in 
finding out about that particular place. 

Senator Lucas. And that is your conclusion notwithstanding the 
fact that eve^ indication from September on was to the effect 
strained relations with Japan were getting worse and worse all the 
time ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I direct your attention to another one of 
these messages found on page 15 oi exhibit 2, and it is dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1941, “Strictly secret.” It says : 

Please investigate comprehensively the fleet — ^bases in the neighborhood of the 
Hawaiian military reservation. 

Then the last one from Tokyo to Honolulu, November 29, 1941, and 
which does not have the secrecy attached to it. It seems to me there 
is a reason for it because they ask for no particular information other 
than this : 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future will 
you also report even when there are no movements. 

that being transmitted by the Navy. 

Now, with respect to the Philippines you stated that [£SS6] 
there were messages that you could pick out from the Philippines that 
were comparable to the one which I read, discussing and analyzing 
the blueprint for the bombing of Pearl Harbor. I would like to have 
you fihd that for me if you could. 

General Miles. You wish one, sir, from Tokyo to Manila? 

Senator Lucas. That is right, Tokyo to Manila. 
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General Miles. On page 71 from Tokyo to Manila, October 4, 
1941, from Tokyo (Toyoda) ; I believe he was a member of the 
cabinet at the time. [Reading :] 

I want you to make a reconnaissance of the new defense works along the 
east, west, and southern coasts of the Island of Luzon, reporting on their 
progress, strength, etc. Also please investigate anything else which may seem 
of interest. 

That was the first one I find ; there may be others. 

Senator Lucas. And you think that message is just as significant 
as the one that was sent to Hawaii or Honolulu on September 
the 24? 

General Miles. I cannot say that it has exactly the same signi- 
ficance, no. Senator. What I am saying is that tnere are messages 
in here liKe the one I have just read, indicating strong Japanese 
interest in obtaining information which might help them in an attack 
on the Philippines as well as on tne fleet. The fleet, 

of course, was primarily a matter of responsibility of the Office 
of Naval Intelligence and I hesitate very much to give an estimate 
or an evaluation of a purely naval message. 

Senator Lucas. Well, you want the committee to understand that 
it is the responsibility, then, of the Naval Intelligence Service to 
evaluate these messages which went directly to Hawaii and the 
Philippines involving what seems to us now from what we know as 
a iiossible attack upon either Pearl Harbor or the Philippines? 

General Miles. Those messages which had to do primarily with 
the United States Fleet then based in Pearl Harbor or near Pearl 
Harbor, yes, sir, that was primai-ily the responsibility of the Office 
of Naval Intelligence to put a naval evaluation on those messages. 

To continue further, if you like, with messages from Tol^o to 
Manila, there is another one on page 82 in which it is stated [read- 
ing] : 

The Naval General Staff has requested that investigation be made on the 
following items. Please arrange as you think best for the same : 

These items in regard to each port of call : 

(1) Conditions at airports on laud. 

(2) Types of planes at each, and number of planes. 

[2358] (3) Warships; also mar'hinery belonging to land forces. 

(4) State of progress being made on all equipment and establishments. 

Senator Lucas. Was that a factor jn the consideration of the 
evaluations that you made for Military Intelligence in comiection 
with the overseas possessions? 

General Miles. I ^id not quite understand you, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You just now read the message from Tokyo to 
Manila dated November 5, 1941. When you transmitted this military 
intelligence to overseas possessions did you take that into considera- 
tion? 

General Miles. When we were estimating on the possibility or 
probability of Japanese lines of advantage we did take this message 
and other messages into consideration. We did not transmit any 
m^c to the overseas departments. 

&nator Lucas. No; I understand you did not transmit any magic 
to overseas possessions. What I am asking you is whether or not 
when you were notifying the overseas possessions of the possibility 
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of an attack on the Philippines by the Japs you took into considera- 
tion this particular message? 

General Mii^s. Yes, sir. The Chief of Staff undobtedly took all 
of these magic messages into consideration as I certainly did on the 
27th of November when the Chief of Staff [ 2359 ] decided that 
the time had arrived to warn the overseas departments. 

Senator Lucas. General, that brings me to this conclusion: It is 
difficult for me to understand how you took this into consideration with 
respect to an attack on the Philippines and did not take into consid- 
eration the message of September the 24th and the following mes- 
sages into real serious consideration with respect to the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor, because to me the messages with respect to Pearl Har- 
bor were more clear in what they were attempting to do than the 
latter. That is mv opinion and my own conclusion. 

General Miles. Well, Senator, exactly the same warning message 
was sent by the Chief of Staff on November the 27th to all three of 
the overseas departments and the West coast. They all had the 
same warning and the warning was based on the fact that we had 
believed for many years that they would be all subject to attack in 
the event of a Japanese- American war. That was why they were 
there and the only reason in the case of Hawaii, at least, why they 
were there. 

Senator Lucas. I want to direct your attention to the testimony 
that you gave Friday on page 2244 — no ; I will strike that because I 
went over that this morning. That was the question that Senator 
Barkley asked you and whicn you answered and I think I have in- 
cluded that in the previous tes- [ 2360 ] timony. 

But on the following page, 2245, Senator Barkley asked this 
question : 

And the Hawaiian Islands. Somebody In each of these regions was reporting 
to Tokyo, or somebody who reported to Tokyo the movement of these ships over 
the various periods running from 19 !0, some period in 1940 up to and approaching 
the 7th of December 1941 and the question I would like to ask is whether the 
Military Intelligence Division of the War Department treated all of these inter- 
cepts, so far as you know, in the same way and with the same degre of im-^ 
portance, or whether they singled out this information from either the Panama 
Canal or from Hawaii or the Philippines or Southeast Asia for any special treat- 
ment ii) regard to precautionary measures which might be taken in any of these 
different regions? 

And your answer is : • 

Well, they were primarily messages which concerned the Navy Intelligence 
rather than the Military. Obviously, Senator, we were more interested in the 
fact that the Japanese were following our ships in omi ^ own waters, Panama, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines, then we were the Dutch East Indies, or any other 
places headed here “miscellaneous.” 

[ 2361 ] And, as I understand it, your answer there, like the 
previous answers to my questions on all of these matters, was that 
it was your understanding that these messages primarily concerned the 
Naval Intelligence rather than the Military Intelligence for a correct 
analysis of what might or might not happen as a result of the infor- 
mation you were gettmg. 

General Miles. Senator, the Chairman’s question concerned the 
movement of ships and my answer is yes, sir, for all these messages 
concerning the movement of ships and particularly those which con- 
cerned directly the United States Fleet based in Pearl Harbor it was 
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primarily the responsibility of Naval Intelligence to analyze and 
evaluate such messages. 

Senator Lucas. Well, of course, there you just talk about the move- 
ment of ships; but we have been talking all the way along about all 
of these intercepted messages regardless of whether or not they had 
anything to do with the movement of ships. 

Your next statement below there on that same page [reading] : 

Taking the messages as a wbole, I do not think they indicated any particular 
place in which you could say the Japanese will attack there, or the most prob- 
able, that they will attack there, solely based on those [ 2368 ] massages. 

Of course, that includes all of the messages that you received, I 
assume, upon which you based that statement. 

General Miles. The latter reply does, sir, but the first reply at the 
top of that page was a direct reply to the Chairman’s question con- 
cerning the movement of ships. [Reading ;] 

Somebody in each of these regions was reporting to Tokyo, or somebody who 
reported to Tokyo the movement of these ships over the various periods running 
from 1940, some period in 1940 to and approaching the 7th of December 1941 and 
the question I would like to ask — 

all in one sentence — 

Is whether the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department treated all 
of these intercepts, so far as you know, in the same way. 

Tliat clearly referred to the intercepts on the movement of ships. 
I am very sorry if I misunderstood the Chairman in making my 
answer. 

Senator Lucas. I may have misunderstood the question and answer 
and the General has explained. 

Let me direct your attention now to page 2220 of the record where 
Mr. Gesell asked you this question — ^he was discussing there the ques- 
tion of the burning of the codes. [2363] There was a message 
sent out by Admiral Stark which states as follows — this was sent out 
on December the 6th, I think it is. 

Mr. Gesell. December 3. 

Senator Lucas. December 3 ? 

General Miles. December 3. 

Senator Lucas. (Reading) : 

Believe local consul has destroyed all but one system although presumably not 
Included your eighteen double five of third. 

Mr. Gesell, continuing, says : 

My question. General Miles, is whether you knew at the time that the Navy 
was transmitting messages to their representatives in Hawaii advising Hawaii 
of the Intercepted Japanese messages indicating code destruction? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in connection with that? 

General Miles. I believe that I was. I knew that 

General Miles. Senator, would you tell me the page again ? 

Senator Lucas. I am sorry. It is 2220. 

General Miijss. 2220, all ri^t. 

[2S64] Senator Lucas. Beginning down past the middle of the 
page. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas (reading) : 
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General Miles. I believe that I was. I know that I knew that those messages 
were going out. , 

Mr. Gesell. Did you know that a message had been received from Hawaii 
stating that they had knowledge there that the local consul was destroying his 
code? 

General Miles. I believe that I did, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. The Army did not send any messages to General Short in respect 
of code destruction, did it? 

General Miij*:s. No, sir. 

Mr. GES^LL. What is the explanation of that? • 

General Milp:8. The main reason was that the code experts apparently agreed, 
at least the Navy was particularly strong on the point, that their code was much 
more secure than ours. It was obviously, of course, of great importance in 
security that a message be sent in only one code and not two and we had every 
reason to believe, or thought we did, that a Navy message to Hawaii would be 
promptly transmitted to the Army authorities there. 

Do you know, General Miles, whether or not that message 
[2565] wtis transmitted from the naval authorities to the Army 
authorities ? 

General Miles. I know now, sir and have testified to it, bringing in 
the affidavit of the officer in the G-2 office in Hawaii who saw those 
messages regarding the burning of the code. 

Senator Lucas. And it was transmitted then from the Navy to the 
Army? 

General Miles. It was transmitted ; they were transmitted. 

Senator Lucas. According to that affidavit. 

General Miles. According to that affidavit ; yes. 

Senator Lucas. You received no report on it at the time from any- 
one in Hawaii ? 

General Miles. I did not receive any report at the time. 

Senator Lucas. Was there any arrangement or any agreement be- 
tween the Navy and the Army at that time which would definitely .fix 
that question as to when a message so important as this was trans- 
mitted by the Navy that it would be ultimately transmitted on to the 
Army? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; there was a long-standing agreement or 
policy of complete interchange of information between the Army and 
Navy (both in Hawaii and other places [2566] where we oper- 
ated together. 

I have testified, Senator, that not only was that so, but I knew 
the strong desire of the Chief of Staff for his subordinates of all 
ranks to keep in close contact with the Navy wherever we were oper- 
ating together and I had received a letter from the G-2 of the 
Hawaiian Department stating specifically that his liaison with the 
Navy as well as with FBI was complete. 

[2567] Senator Lucas. Of course I am only taking your- state- 
ment, which was made in answer to an inquiry of Mr. Gesell, that 
you had every reason to believe that the message would be promptly 
transmitted. 

It occurred to me to ask why, when war was hanging in the bal- 
ance, you relied upon the assumption at that particular time that 
an important message of this kind was to be transmitted by the Navy 
rather than the Army. 

General Miles. Well, sir. the question of relying on an assump- 
tion, based, as I say, on their good knowledge of what had been 
laid down as a policy, and the letter from the responsible G-2 say- 
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ing he had complete liaison, as against the risking of this secret of 
using the two codes, we were not ready to risk the secret if we could 
possibly avoid it. 

Senator Lucas. Of course you did use two codes to Hawaii. 

General Miles. Never in sending the same message. 

Senator Lucas. What I am trying to determine in my own mind 
through these questions. General Miles, is as to the importance that 
you attached to obtaining a reply from General Short in connection 
with the burning of tlie codes, and what you did to follow it up, or 
whether you just trusted that the Navy would use its communication 
system, would do it for you? 

General Miles. We trusted the Navy and the Army. Liaison 
[£.S08] is a two-way proposition. Senator. 

Senator Lucas. Yes; but the one-way proposition now is with the 
Navy, because that is the code which you fellows believed was the 
most secret. 

General Miles. But it was equally the responsibility of the Army 
G-2 in Hawaii to see that we maintain a close liaison, that we should 
get such important information as the Navy collected, as it was the 
Navy’s responsibility to give it to the Army. 

Furthermore, let me say Hawaii had already been warned many 
days previous of the impending war by the Chief of Staff, and the 
burning of the codes was simply a strengthening of the information 
which the Chief of Staff, over his own signature, had given to Hawaii, 
that there might be a Japanese attack at any time. 

Senator Lucas. I certainly agree with vou that the burning of 
the code would seem to any ordinary reasonably prudent man, whether 
he was in Washington or whether he was in Hawaii, as being about 
the last act before the happening of serious difficulties between the 
two nations. 

I am not trying to defend anyone and I am not trying to offend 
anyone here. I am trying to ascertain what the facts really were 
with respect to knowledge and the importance attached to the burning 
of the code, and what you did with respect to it, or 

what the Navy did. That is my chief point, General Miles. 

I wanted to direct your attention again to this page 2221 where 
Mr. Gesell asked you another question : 

Did you give any instructions or directions to the Navy that action should 
be taken to see that these messages were made available to the Army authorl- 
, ties at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. Any instructions to the Navy? 

Mr. Gesell.' To the Navy here that they should so transmit the messages that 
the Army would be certain to receive them. 

General Miles. No, sir, that was not considered necessary. 

I think you have already probably answered that question with the 
answer to my previous question that you did not consider it necessaf-y. 

Now that orings me to this question that J want to ask you. It may 
not be quite within the realm of this investigation, but in view of the 
fact that here was an important message th^at was to be sent by the 
Military Intelligence of the Army in Washington to the Military Intel- 
ligence of the Army in Hawaii, you depended primarily and solely 
upon another branch of the service to transmit that information for 
you at a critical [2ST0] period here in the history of our coun- 
try. I am wondering whether or not you would care to make any state- 
79716 — 16— pt. 2 33 
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ment as to what you think about having both of those branches, the 
Army and Navy Intelligence, under one command and one service, so 
that there could not be any question about you wondering whether 
or not the Navy, or assuming the Navy was going to transfer an im- 
portant message of this kind? 

General Miles. Senator, I believe thoroughly, and have believed 
for many years, in the unihcation of the services. I think that is one 
point that you have just brought out as an argument for unification. 

Senator Lucas. Of course I do not know what the Navy would say 
about that, but I wanted to get your opinion upon it. 

Now there is one other question. General Miles, do you know Gen- 
eral Grunert, General Russell, and General Frank, who made the in- 
vestigation or the Pearl Harbor disaster in behalf of the Array? 

General Miles. I do, sir. 

Senator Lucas. They make this statement in their report concerning 
the Military Intelligence Division : 

The advantages accruing from this situation could have been calamitous. The 
Japanese Armed Forces knew everything about us. We knew little about them. 
This [2371] was a problem of all-out intelligence agencies. This should 
not come to pass again. Our intelligence service must be brought in line with the 
part which we are to play in world affairs. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

General Miles. I do not, sir. I think the documents before this 
committee show clearly we knew a great deal about the Japanese Mili- 
tary Forces. We certainly knew a great deal about the Japanese 
Army, the Japanese Air Forces, and the Navy knew a great deal about 
the Japanese Naval Forces. 

Senator Lucas. I Only have before me the report. I never examined 
the testimony that was taken before the committees 

Do you know what they based that conclusion upon? 

General Miles. I do not, sir. They did not ask me any questions 
which would have, to my mind, substantiated such a statement. 

Senator Lucas. Are these gentlemen who were selected to make this 
investigation retired officers or are they still active? 

General Miles. They were all active at the time. General Grunert 
is now retired. I do not know whether General Russell and General 
Frank have been retired or not. 

Senator Lucas. They further said : 

We must know as much about other major world [2372] iwwers ns 
they know about us. This is an absolute condition precedent to Intelligence 
planning by those charged with formulating our international policies and pro- 
viding for our security. Our Intelligence Service should be second to none in 
Its efliciency. It must not be Inferred that this is the exclusive function of the 
M. I. D. It is a national problem. 

In the past our Intelligence Service has suffered from lack of funds, lack of 
Interest, and legal obstacles and regulations. Steps should be taken to correct 
all of these. 

[ 2373 ] Now, in view of the fact that they were talking about you 
primarily as head of the Military Intelligence at that time at the 
time of this disaster, I wonder if you would care to elaborate upon 
any statement that they made, or to discuss it ? 

General Miles. To the extent that the Japanese knew more about 
us than we knew about them, that is true, sir. The Army and Navy 
had no money for espionage service. I do not think that the Congi'ess 
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of the United States, I do not think that the people of the United 
States would have- been willinff to appropriate the money through 
years and years which would nave been necessary to build up an 
espionage service against the Japanese comparable to what we sus- 
pected and knew, and now know they had against us. 

We have simply never gone into that. I think that to that extent 
the observations of the Grunert board are correct. 

Senator Lucas. Well, it is true that all major powers of the world, 
except this country, have had for a long time past permanent world- 
wide intelligence services, have they not ‘i 

General mcES. And we had permanent world-wide intelligence 
services, but greatly limited in personnel and expenditure, and we 
kept above board also. We were not spying. 

^nator Lucas. Did we have any foreign secret intelligence 
[2374^ service* prior to the war? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you believe, from what you know as an expert 
in military intelligence, that we should know, or that we should have 
that type and kind of service throughout the world, as other nations do ? 

General Miles. It depends on -nmat you want. Senator. 

Senator Lucas. I want to protect my America. 

General Miles. So do I, sir. 

Senator Lucas. National defend is all I am interested in in this 
country. I am asking that question for information of a man who 
is an expert upon this question. 

General Miles. My answer then is decidedly “Yes.” I consider a 
secret service, such as we eventually evolved in this war after we got 
into it, is a necessity for national defense at all times. 

Senator Lucas. Do you believe that if such q system was provided 
for by the Congress of the United States, it should be linked with the 
military and naval intelligence, or should it be set out as in independ- 
ent agency of its own? 

General Miles. It must be linked with military and naval intelli- 
gence, sir, for the simple reason that only the military and naval 
intelligence can tell the agents of the people as to what type of infor- 
mation is really desired. 

[2375'] 'The Chairman. The Chair desires to announce that the 
bell you heard is undoubtedly a roll-call vote on the Donnell amend- 
ment to the pending bill of the United Nations Organization. 

While the Members of the Senate have been excused by the Senate 
from attending the proceedings of the Senate while these hearings are 
on, if any Senator wishes to vote on that, he is at liberty to do so. The 
Chair thinks he ought to know what it is about before he can exercise 
his own judgment. 

Senator Lucas. Can the Chair tell me whether it is going to be a 
close vote or not? 

The Chairman. The Chair cannot. The Chair can only hope it 
will not be a close vote. 

Senator Lucas. Will the reporter read what General MUes said in 
his last answer? 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Lucas. You believe that would be true whether we were 
in peace or in war? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. One other question. 

Something has been said, General Miles, about the men on watch 
in Hawaii on the evening of the 5th, 6th, and 7th. [£37S] I 
think it would be well to state just how your men operated at that 
particular time with respect to hours; that is, in Washington, D. C. 

General Miles. On the night of the 6th ? 

Senator Lucas. I was thinking of the 5th, 6th, and 7th, just previous 
to this attack, or anjdime within a few daj's jirevious to Pearl Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. The 7th is when it happened. 

Senator Lucas. Yes, the 7th. 

General Miles. The officers of the Far Eastern Section concerned 
with magic were on duty in the War Department all the afternoon and 
evening of the 6th. There was also on duty an officer of the division 
itself. I was there, of course, during the 6th. I do not know ex- 
actly when I left on the afternoon of the 6th. I do know I returned 
early on the morning of the 7th. 

Do you wish me to go into a little more detail ? 

Senator Lucas. I was trying to ascertain the number of men that 
you had on duty at that particular time, and what the hours were. 
Did they have a 24-hour watch at that particular time ? 

General Miles. I cannot answer that question without referring to 
the records. Senator, with any accuracy. 

Senator Lucas. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

[£S77] The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will 
inquire. 

Mr. Murpht. General. I notice on page 2216 of the record, that you 
make the statement, at the bottom of the page, speaking about wheth- 
er or not any messages had been sent subsequent to November 28, you 
stated that General Marshall had sent a, warning, and then you say, 
“Anything else was considered to be redundant.” 

Do you want to .stand on that statement ? 

General Miles. What page? 

Mr. Murphy. 2216. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you consider messages about the codes being 
burned by the Navy to be redundant? 

General Miles. Redundant to the, warning, yes, sir. 

Mr. MurPhy. By “redundant” you mean unnecessary, don’t you? 
Isn’t that what redundant would mean ? 

General Miles. Desirable, but unnecessary, I would say, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, it is redundant then, to tell them that the codes 
are being burned throughout the world ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You feel then, it was a waste of time to do it, do you ? 

[2378^ General Miles. No, sir, I agree entirely with this mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Murphy. If it were up to you in your department, those mes- 
sages would not have been sent to Hawaii, is that right? 

General Miles. No, sir, that is not right. 

Mr. Murphy. If you felt it was redundant, would you do it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Why did not you do it? 
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Oeneral Miles. Because it was desirable to send those particular 
messages through naval channels. The command had been warned 
by the Chief of Staff and we had every reason to believe they were on 
their toes. We, however, did send, were ^ad to send, through naval 
channels a message still further strengthening the information which 
the Chief of Staff had already given the Hawaiian Command. 

Mr. Murphy. You feel that the message of December 2, the two 
messages of December 3, the message of December 4, three messages, 
the message of December 6, two messages, were all redundant, do you? 

General Miles. Which messages are those, Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Murphy. You said everything after the 28th was redundant 
up to the 7th. l am now speaking of exhibit 3T, [^S79] page 

39, December 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Y^our answer is, as I understand it, 
they are all redundant. 

Mr. Gesell. General, we have just handed jyou a s^t of those. 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I think it only fair to look at my 
answer on page 2216 and the use of the word “redundant.” 

Mr. Murphy. Let me read it for you, if you will, please. I am 
quoting now from the record, at the bottom of the page : 


But tbese things were known in Hawaii. That fortress, like a sentinel' on 
post, had been warned of the danger which was its sole reason for being. Any- 
thing else was considered to be redundant. 


Now, the interpretation I gather from that is you feel that these 
messages from the 28th to the 7th were redundant. 

General Miles. Redundant in the sense of warning that command, 
yes, sir. That is what I am speaking about, the warning of the 
danger. 

M”. Murphy. You realize that the Navy sent them. I take it if 
UiOT were here now in jrour office they would not have been sent. 

General Miles. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr, Murphy. Then why did not you send them ? 

General Mnj». You do not have to tell a commanding [23801 
general but once that a danger faces him. You may, however, see fit 
to fflve him further information as to the situation he faces. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at ahy rate, your office di,d not send any of them, 
did it? » 


General Mhjes. My office did not send any of them for reasons I 
have given. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you also say it was inherent in the situa- 
tion that there would be the possibility, probability and likelihood of 
an attack on Hawaii. Was it inherent in the situation that war would 
be commenced that way? 

General Miles. Not necessarily. 

IMr. Murpot. I understood you to say that the reason why you 
did not put in your message of December 5, and other messages, 
something about a ^ssible surprise attack on Hawaii, was the fact 
you did not want to, in effect, explain the obvious. 

General Miles. Did not want to what, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. Explain the obvious. 

General Miles. Y^, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Was not that the purport of your testimony as to 
w^ you did not include that in the note of December 6 ? 

Creneral Miles. The note of December 5? 
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\2381'] ^ Mr. Murpht. Yes, or the report of December 5. I 
will give it to you. 

Mr. Gesell. Ejchibit 33. 

General Miles. Memorandum of December 5 to the Chief of Staff? 
Is that the one you refer to, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Murpht. Yes, sir. Do you have that? 

General Miles. I have the memorandum. 

Mr. Murphy. On the 5th you spoke of all the likelihoods, you spoke 
about the possibility of an attack on Russia to the north, you spoke 
about an attack possibly on Indochina; you spoke about the possi- 
bilities to the south, and you spoke about the possibilities to the 
Philippines, but you did not say anjrthing about Pearl Harbor. 

I understand you, on many occasions throughout the record, say 
it was inherent in the situation about an unexpected attack there, 
and I am wondering why it would not also be inherent in the situ- 
ation to expect an attack on the Philippines at the very time you 
gave the report, that you would include the Philippines in one or 
two paragraphs, but you never mentioned Hawaii? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, in the document to which we 
refer, we were trying to evaluate the lines of action which the Japa- 
nese might take at tliat particular time, or in the period which we 
were trying to cover. Now, one of [23S2] tliose lines of ac- 
tion which we thought very probable was a southern expansion, 
which might involve the Philippines and that was why the Philip- 
pines was mentioned, but since it was inherent in the situation if we 
went to war with Japan that Hawaii and Panama particularly might 
very well be attacked, because of the CTeat advantage which Japan 
might accrue from a successful attack on those places, it was not 
necessary to repeat in that.particular paper this obvious fact, known 
to military men. 

The sole reasrm for the garrison on Hawaii was the defense of a 
naval base in a Japanese war. 

Mr. Murpht. What was the reason for the garrison at Manila, if it 
was not for the same purpose? 

General Miles. Prin^arily for the same ptirpose. 

Mr. Murpht. Then wliy make a distinction in one and not in 
the other ? 

General Miles. We did not make a distinction as to the probabil- 
ity of Japanese attack, sir. We simply said one of the lines of ad- 
vance might involve the Philippines. 

Mr. Murphy. The thing that disturbes me. General, is that through- 
out your testimony I certainly get the inference that you were prob- 
ably the only person in Washington who expected the attack at Pearl 
Harbor, simply from your testimony, because each time you go back 
to say how obvious it was, and [2S8S] how inherent it was in 
the situation, and yet I have read these r^orts of yours through from 
cover to cover and I have not seen it mentioned once. Apparently peo- 

E ile at Hawaii did not think it was so obvious because they were taken 
y surprise, and apparently the others in Washington did not t hink 
it was so obvious because they were taken by surprise. 

I am wondering if it is a fair inference to take from your testimony 
that you thought there was at least a great likelihood that there was 
going to be an attack on Pearl Harbor, and that, by the way, com- 
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menced the war? I think that is a fair inference from what you have 
been saying throughout this hearing. 

General Miles. 1 am very glad to answer that question if that is your 
inference, Mr. Congressman. It comes down to what I have already 
testified on these two principles which follow in making an estimate. 
I did not ignore any action of the Japanese which was within their 
capabilility. I knew they were capable of making an attack on Ha- 
waii just as I knew they were capable of making an attack on the 
Philippines or Panama. 

I did not believe, up to a very late date, that it was probable that 
they would make that attack at the outbreak of war, for tlie reason 
that I have already stated, that such [£S84] an attack as was 
actually made had to result from two separate decisions of the Japan- 
ese; one to take on a war with a great naval power, and presumably 
with the two great naval powers, a very risky proposition in the long 
run as has transpired ; and second, to start that war, or at least make 
this attack on a great fortress and fleet, which inherently jeopardized 
the Japanese ships making the attack to some extent, and which rested 
almost solely for success on the unpredictable circumstance that they 
would find that fortress and that fleet unprepared to meet that attack. 

The Grunert board make a statement that before Pearl Harbor 
everybody in Washington expected the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
afterward everybody was surprised except the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Murphy. I think, judging from ^our testimony, that there was 
at least a likelihood of an attack. That is wliat troubles me. 

General Miles. That is the difference between what you know is 
possible for the enemy to do, and what you are rather surprised at 
what he is doing, because you have given him credit for the oest good 
common sense. I think “surprise” even in that sense is too strong a 
word. You did not think it probable that he would make that par- 
ticular attack. . 

Mr. Murphy. General, I notice on your report of {2385'\ De- 
cember 5, section 28 of exhibit No. 3.3, on the second page of that 
report, the following — and this is as of December 5, 1941 — 

The antl-Axls powers will have a period of at least four months In which they 
may strengthen their position in one or more of the four important theatres of 
war, and in which they may decide upon a regrouping of forces, subject to cer- 
tain physical limitations, consonant with their chosen long-range strategy for 
the defeat of the Nazis. 

Do you think that was an accurate statement on December 5, 1941 ? 

General Miles. That is at page 2 ? 

Mr. Murphy. That is on the second page, under tab 28. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. The last paragraph on the bottom of the page. 

I assume you include in there the United States, and you make the 
statement that the anti-Nazi nations would have 4 months in which to 
strengthen their position, and that was 2 days before Pearl Harbor. 

General Miles. I was not referring to the United States, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You were leaving the United States out [Z386'] 
when you spoke of the anti- Axis powers? ^ 

General Miles. Yes, sir. The anti-Axis powers were those powers 
then in war against the Axis powers. 

Mr. Murphy. You did include Japan then under the theory that 
she was one of them under the Tripartite Alliance? 
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General Miles. She was an Axis power. 

Mr. MtTKPHT. And we were not an anti- Axis power at that time? 

General Miles. We were not anti-Axis; we were neutral at that 
time. 

Mr. Murphy. In view of what we were doing in the Atlantic to 
aid in the defeat of Germany, we were not at war, but would you not 
call us an anti-Axis power at that time? 

General Miles. My use of the term “anti-Axis” in this paper re- 
ferred to those nations actually at war with the Axis powers. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Now, then, I ask you to turn over to the page at which you mention 
the Far Eastern theater under your sublieading 6. Have you got 
the page? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. You state there, on December 5 : 

The most probable line of action for Japan is the [SJ87] occnpatlon 
of Thailand. 


Now, were you speaking only in the event she went south, or were 
you speaking of the next move when you said that? 

General Miles. I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the reporter read that? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Murphy. Let me make it clearer. Under the subheading 6, 
you said : 

Here the Initiative rests with Japan in spite of her military over-extension. 
She has the following lines of action open to her : 


And then you list a, b, c, d, e, f , g, h, and i, and then you say : 

The most probable line of action for Japan is the occupation of Thailand. 

Was that the action you expected Japan to take on December 5, 
1941? 

General Miles. That was the line of action we expected her to take 
as the most probable, 

Mr, Murphy. You certainly were not looking forward to an attack 
on Hawaii as the most probable thing they were going to do at that 
date, were you ? 

[£S88] General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, you state that the fleet was OTimarily a 
problem for naval intelligence while it wa^ in the port at Fearl Har- 
Dor, and there has been time and time a^in through the reports I 
have read something to the effect that while the fleet was in port, its 
protection was the responsibility normally of the Army. 

Would that change your answer? At sea the fleet takes care of 
itself, but while in port the fleet is supposed to be protected by the 
Army; is that true? 

General Miles. Yes; that is true. My reply, however, is that the 
evaluation of those messages that primarily concerned the fleet was 
the primary responsibility of the ONI. 

Mr. Murphy. It normally would be. General, but if there were 
going to be a bombing of Pearl Harbor, it was the prime responsi- 
bility of the Army to protect the fleet while it was in the harbor. 
That would be shifting quite a good bit of the responsibility on your 
shoulders, would it not, in the evaluation of the report? 
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Greneral Miles. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice at page 2189, General, at the bottom of the 
page: 

Military intelligence was speciflcally concerned, 
and this is General Miles speaking— [2389'] 

particularly concerned, and practically solely concerned so far as the General 
Staff went, with antisubversive precautions and operations. 

Is not that a very strong statement, in view of the fact that you were 
also obliged to give reports from time to time as to the situation of 
the armies throughout the world as viewed in the eyes of the Anny, 
and what the enemy was doing! 

General MiiiEs. I see now, Mr. Congressman, that is an ambiguous 
answer. What I meant to say was that so far as the General Staff was 
concerned, we were the division primarily, particularly and almost 
solely charged with looking into antisubversive activities. 

Mr. Murphy. That was one of your functions, but certainly not the 
sole purpose. 

General Miles. No, sir ; not in the least one of my main functions. 

Mr. Murphy. You were one of the General Staff who was to look 
after antisubversive activities? 

General Miles. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You would not let your answer stand that “military 
intelligence was specifically concerned, particularly concerned, and 
practically solely concerned so far as the General Staff went with anti- 
subversive precautions and [2390] operations”? 

You mean by that that you on the General Staff, that that was one 
branch to take care of that, but not to the exclusion of your other 
duties? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice on page 2197, as well as in many other places 
throughout the record, that you did not see General Short’s reply until 
the early part of January 1942, and I am wondering w'hy or how it 
could happen that there was a message sent out on the 27th of Novem- 
ber which would seem to indicate that war was coming, and your 
responsibility in G-2 was to find it out, and I cannot understand how 
it could be that your department would not know of the reply from 
the war theater, from November 27 to January 1942, when the very 
purpose that you were created for was to be advised and to be advising 
on what had taken place throughout the world, as well as in our own 
army. 

General Miles. No. sir. Military Intelligence had no responsibility 
as to the measures taken. 

Mr. Murphy. I did not mean that. But you were to advise. You 
were advising all of these people on this list aDout what was happening 
in Russia, what was happening in Germany, in the Middle East, and 
why you would not also want to advise what was happening in our 
own theaters? 

[2391] General MiLsa Mr. Congressman, please note that Gen- 
eral Marshall’s message of November 27 directed General Short, 
General MacArthur, and the other generals to report measures taken, 
I believe, is the phrase used. The answer then was presumably just 
that report of measures taken by one of the major divisions of the 
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United States Army, and on that subject Military Intelligence had no 
responsibility. 

Mr. Murpht. It take it that it was part of Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion’s responsibility to follow the movements of the Germans and 
Russians, and to follow the movements of the British Army and to 
follow the movements of the Dutch armies, but not to follow the move- 
ments of the United States armies. 

General Miles. It was no responsibility of Military Intelligence to 
follow the movements of the United States armies. Generally, I knew, 
as did all officers of the Army, particularly those stationed in Wash- 
ington, of the main movements, the maneuvers of the United States 
armies as a matter of interest, but it was no responsibility of Military 
Intelligence Division to follow those movements or any measures 
taken as the result of the warning message of General Marshall. 

Mr. Mttrpht. I am talking ^out generally thi'oughout the war. 
Did not Military Intelligence throughout the war follow [£S92] 
the progress of the American armies and did not they have to write 
reports on what progress we were making, how the enemy was disposed, 
and how the American Army was disposed; would not that be the 
function of Military Intelligence? 

General Miles. No, sir : that is the function of operations. ' 

Mr. Murpht. The Military Intelligence did not stop working when 
the war started, did it? 

General Miles. They did not what? 

Mr. Murpht. They did not stop working when the war started ? 

General Miles. No, sir, 

Mr. Murpht. They followed only the enemy movements rather than 
following our own forces ; is that right ? 

General Miles. I did not get that. 

Mr. Murpht. They went only to the enemy instead of following our 
own forces in their movements? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Military Intelligence is charged with 
informing Operations and the Command as to what they think the 
enemy is doing or what they think the enemy is about to do, and not 
to follow our own forces. 

Mr, Murpht. At any rate, you did not see the Short telegram, or 
know of its existence until January of 1942, [239S] or some 

6 or 7 weeks after November 27, 1941 i 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. I notice in all of these reports you have made, exhibit 
33, that you have signed your name as the acting head of G-2. Were 
you not the actual head, or were you just acting temporarily? 

General Miles. I was the actual head, sir, 

Mr. Murpht. "Vniy did you sign it “Acting”? Did Marshall sign 
his name as the acting Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. No, sir. That “acting” was due to the fact that my 
previous service with troops in the 6 years preceding my detail as G-2 
had not been sufficient to enable the Chief of Staff to make me a 
member of the General Staff, so he made me the acting Chief of Staff, 
G-2. For all practical purposes, I was Chief of Staff, G-2. 

[2S041 Mr. Murpht. Now, were you the only member of the 
staff, of the General S^aff, who signed his name “Acting” ? 

General Miles. I Mieve I was, sir. 
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Mr. Mdkpht. I notice it is brigadier general on December 5, and 
I notice now you have the rank of major general. That was subsequent 
to December 5, was it not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; that was, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I also notice. General, throughout the record, that you 
first state that so far as the consular officials, the Intelligence, they 
were directly responsible to you ; that would be our military attache 
at Tokyo, he would be directly responsible to you, would he not ? 

General Miles. In the military hierarchy, yes. Of course, he was 
also a member of the ambassador’s staff. 

Mr. Murphy. Right. G-2 at Hawaii you would reach ordinarily 
through General Short? 

General Miles. The G-2 of any overseas department was an officer 
directly responsible to the commanding general of that overseas de- 
partment selected by him. 

Mr. Murphy. Then this question of intercepts, as to whether or 
not you would send the intercept, you stated quite clearly that you 
did not convey the intercept as such because of security reasons. You 
then stated, however, that you did not — at least several times in the 
record — that you did not convey any of the substance 

of the intercepts, and, apparently, because of the reason that the chief 
of staff. General Marshall, was responsible for that happening. There 
was one place in the record, however, where you do say that from time 
to time you did send some of the substance of intercepts. At other 
places you say you didn’t send it because of security reasons. 

My question is would there be anything to prevent you from sending 
the substance of the intercepts without ascribing the origin to the 
intercept itself and thereby give the theater commander the benefit 
of information you were getting? 

General Miles. Only the same security reason which prevented our 
sending the text of the message. In other w’ords, if the Japanese 
found by breaking our code — we didn’t know whether they were doing 
it or not — that we were sending information to Hawaii or anywhere 
else you like which we could have gotten only from magic it would 
have divulged the secret just as much as if we had sent the text of the 
message. 

Mr. Murphy. Didn’t the Navy do exactly that between December 
2, 1941, and December 6, 1941? 

General Miles. In certain cases they did. 

Mr. Murphy. But the Army never did ; is that what you mean ? 

General Miles. I am not prepared to state offhand without examin- 
ing the record if the Army ever did. 

[^S96] Mr. Murphy. Wouldn’t it have been difficult in writing 
your appraisal of the situation from time to time to rule out of your 
mind the fact that you had these different impressions gained Irom 
a reading of the intercepts and weren’t you giving the Command the 
benefit of the knowledge that you had from the intercepts in your 
reports? 

General Miles. I don’t quite get the question. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you wrote reports from time to time to the 
general staff. The general staff would send out messages to the theater 
commander. Do you follow me so far? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Murphy, Now, then ; in order for you to write your report to 
the general staff you based that upon certain information, some of 
which information you obtained from the intercepted messages; isn’t 
that right ? 

General Miles. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. So that in effect in giving your reports based umn 
all the knowledge you had at the time to the general staff and then 
having that go out to the field you were in effect passing on the sub- 
stance of what you had learned in the intercepted messages; weren’t 
you ? ■ 

General Miles. To that extent ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Throughout the record you have created the impres- 
sion, to me, at least, that the responsibility for the [2397^ sub- 
stance of this information not going to the field was General Marshall’s 
responsibility apart from any wishes you might have had in the matter. 

Did you mean to create that inference ? 

General Miles. I think I said, sir, that the responsibility for any 
message, whether it came from magic or otherwise, which caused the 
implementation of war plans, or any other major tactical decision by 
a major unit of the United States Army, should emanate from ^n- 
eral Marshall or his principal assistant for war planning operations. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, supposing it weren’t up to the point of imple- 
menting the war plans, but was a very vital piece of information which 
the Commanding Officer ought to have. Was there anything said to 
you by General Marshall that prevented you from seeing that it went 
out to G-2 ? 

General Miles. The magic had to be safeguarded. 

Mr. Murphy. You could give the substance of it. The Navy did. 

General Miles. We could have, if we thought it necessary, give the 
substance of that message, but we were closing on that secret as much 
as possible, 

Mr, Murphy. Now, then, at page 2188 of the record — I just want 
to lay the ground for what is to come. As I understand it, there is 
an absolute difference between you and [2398] General G^row 
as to what part you took, if any, in the preparation of the message of 
November 27? 

General Miles. Page 2188? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

General Miles. Ye^ sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it General Gerow’s feeling that you did have some- 
thing to do with that message? 

General Miles. It is, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. As I understand it, you say you never saw that mes- 
sage except some weeks afterward ? 

General Miles. I stated in my memorandum of January 30 that I 
was not sure that I had seen the actual text, but I knew the substance. 

Mr. Murphy. I am wondering why you and several generals would 
sit around a table and discuss the adequacy or inadequacy of a message, 
as to whether or not it should be supplemented, witnout having a look 
at the message itself. You sat down with General Bryden and others 
and talked to them about warning the Air Corps group at Hawaii 
and elsewhere. Then you yourself sent a subsequent message and/or 
an additional message against subversive activities. That would have 
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you participating in the sending of two additional messages. Do I 
understand that you sent the two additional messages without having 
looked at the original message itself? 

[SSSPff] General Miles. Yes, sir. The two additional messages 
sent on November 28 had nothing directly to do with General Mar- 
shall’s warning message of November 27. My message of November 27 
to the G-2 did, however, and I knew, I must have known at that 
time, at the time I sent it, that antisubversive warnings had not been 
contained in General Marshall’s message. 

Mr. MtniPHT. Well, wouldn’t it have been a good idea to look at the 
message to see what it did say when sending out supplemental mes- 
sages s What was wrong with looking at that message of the 27th? 
Wny didn’t you? 

General Miles. I don’t remember that I saw the text of that mes- 
sage but I did know its contents. Why I didn’t actually go over to 
War Plans Division and insist on seeing the textual message I don’t 
know sir. 

Mr. Murphy. G-2 wasn’t interested in the contents sufficiently to 
have a copy in its files? 

General Miles. No, sir; we would not have kept a copy of so secret • 
a message in our files. It belonged in War Plans Division files. 

Mr. Murphy. G-2 wouldn’t have anything in their files to show the 
substance of that message in order to follow the progress of future 
events? ’ , 

General Miles. Not in G-2 files; no, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it General Gerow’s opinion that you did [2^00] 
have some participation in the formulation of the message of the 27th 
of November? 

General Miles. I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, at page 2079 of the record you spoke about your 
accomplishments in setting up a Joint Intelligence Corpmittee. You 
said that that committee had its first meeting on October 11, 1941. You 
also stated that you felt that a crisis was developing about the middle 
of November. 

Why didn’t you call a meeting, why didn’t somebody call a meeting 
of that Joint Intelligence Committee instead of waiting until after the 
war started? 

General Miles. That, Mr. Congressman, is one of the best examples 
that I know of of the' need of unification of the services. It actually 
took from July 14 to December 8, in those critical days, to integrate and 
establish a committee for intelligence within the Joint Army-Navy 
Board, which was the high policv-making agency of the armed forces. 

Mr. Murphy. But you have already said, at page 2079, that you al- 
ready had a meeting on October 11. Why didn’t you call a meeting 
between then and December 7 or 8? What efforts did you make to 
have a meeting? Whom did you consult about it ? 

Here is a working organization formed on October 11, 1941, and a 
crisis is developing and there are no meetings until the day a^r the 
war started. Why not ? 

[:S 40 I] General Miles. I regret to say, Mr. Congressman, there 
were still discussions and difficulties going on between the War and 
Navy Departments as to just what the functions of that committee 
would be, where it would sit, what rooms it would have, what secretary 
it would be allowed, et cetera. 
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Mr. Murphy. Did you personally, as acting head of G-2 of the 
Army, make any effort to have a meeting of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee after the middle of November and prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

General Miles. I pressed several times for the establishment and 
operation of that committee. 

Mr. Murphy. Will you state exactly what you did between November 
15 and December 7, 1941 1 to whom did you talk and to whom did you 
protest and with whom did you press? 

General Miles. I went several times, I am sure, to General Gerow, 
who was the War Department representative on the Joint Plajuning 
Committee, the Joint Board, urging action in that matter. 

Mr. Muri’hy. Will you give the date, as best you can ? 

General Miles. I cannot give the dates from memory of any discus- 
sion of this matter. I only know that during that period I was con- 
stantly pressing for an establishment, which I myself had initiated, 
in which I was very much interested. 

Mr. Murphy. Turning to page 2079 of the record I want [^402] 
to quote you exactly : 

The Joint Intelligence Committee members had tlieir first meeting on the 
•llth of October, 1941, but did not actually function until the 8th or 9th of 
December. 

I ask you this question: Was General Gerow a member of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee? 

General Miles. He was not. 

Mr. Murphy. Why would you go to him to have your own committee 
meet? Who was the head of it? Who was the head of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee? 

General Miles. The Joint Intelligence Committee was to consist of 
• the head of Military Intelligence, myself, and the head of Naval 
Intelligence. 

Mr. SluRPiir. Why would you ask General Gerow to hold a meeting? 

General Miles. Because, sir, the whole proposition of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee had to be processed first through the Joint 
Planning Committee of the Joint Board and then receive the approval 
of the Joint Board. There was great difficulty with the Joint Plan- 
ning Committee as to how we would work with them, where we would 
work. General Gerow was the representative on that committee with 
whom I was dealing. 

Mr. Murphy. Were there any minutes taken at the meeting of 
October 11, 1941 ? 

\2403'\ General Miles. Any what, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. Any minutes, notes? 

General Miles. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is there anything in writing that will tell what the 
functions of that committee were and why it was set up? 

The record shows, while you are looking it up, that the establish- 
ment of the committee was approved by the Secretary of the Navy 
on the 1st of October and by the Secretary of War on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and that appropriate orders were issued. 

That is your testimony at page 2079. 

General Miles. In looking up this matter, Mr. Congressman, I con- 
sulted Colonel Montague, who was then one of my officers, and a former 
secretary to the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Committee. I think 
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he was the first secretary. He has given me a memorandum dated the 
2d of November this year on this matter. 

Mr. Murphy. Is there any official document we might call for that 
would show us the function of that committee and its purpose and 
what had been done to formulate it up to December 7, 1941, and why 
it didn’t meet ? 

General Muj;s. The memorandum from Colonel Montague states 
this : , 

• * • there are In the file rough drafts of J. B. 329 (Sex-ial 710) by General 

Qerow and Admiral Turner re- I 2404 ] spectively. These papers indicate 
a controversy between them as to the scope of the functions of the proposed 
J. A. N. I. C. 

Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Committee. 

General Gerow wished the committee to collate, analyze and interpret in- 
formation with Its Implications, to estimate hostile capabilities and probably 
intentions. Admiral Turner wished to limit it to presentation of such factual 
evidence as might be available, bxit to niiike no estimate or other form of pre- 
diction. In J. B. 329 (Serial 710) Admiral Turner won. 

It also makes a statement here which sounds rather ridiculous in 
these days, but that was what was going on : 

The Joint Ai-my-Navy Intelligence Committee was not fully activated until 
1041 because until then the head of the foi-eign bi'anch oflice of Naval Intelligence 
was unable to obtain agreement within the Navy Depaidraent as to the office 
space to be piwided. Except for this difficulty the committee might have 
been activated by the first of December. 

Mr. Murphy. There were only two members. Wouldn’t you be 
able to havd a meeting at your office, with war coming on and a 
crisis developing? 

General A^les. No, sir; we did not meet until we could 
finally get actually to work on it. The personnel of that committee, 
the actual working personnel of that committee were not, I think, 
the heads of G-2 and ONI, but subordinate officers detailed by them. 
We were then to review their work. 

Mr. Murphy. I am going to ask counsel, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
this matter more thoroughly. I think we ought to have brought before 
us somebody who can tell us the detail of why this committee didn’t 
function and a survey of the whole picture. 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel will take note of that request. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Congressman, I think, on the request of why the 
committee didn’t function, on the Army side General Miles is the 
best witness. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, General, as I take it, your answer on the record 
is that the reason you and the Admiral did not meet during the crisis 
from November 15 to December 7 was as contained in your answer 
which you read from, the paper, a statement of Colonel Montague to 
the effect that the Navy man was having difficulty in getting an office 
in which you were to meet, you two men? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is w’hafr you read ; that is the way the state- 
ment read. What was the reason you didn’t meet ? 

General Miles. Admiral Turner, Adminil Wilkinson, and 
I met frequently during that period. The actual Joint 
Intelligence Committee, as such, as part of the Joint Board, was 
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having a great deal of difficulty in getting established, a difficulty 
.vhich I think would be largely eradicated if we had had a unified 
department of national defense. 

Mr. Murpht. I will come to that, but you do say, however, at page 
2079 of the record : 

The Joint IntelliRence Committee members had their first meeting on the 11th 
of October 1941 but did not actually function untii the 8th or 9th of December. 

At any rate, that is a fact. * 

General Miles. That is factual so far as the meeting is concerned ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You talk about a unification of the services, and I 
am not going to get into that, but will ask this : If you felt the mes- 
sages from the 27th of November to the 6th of December were re- 
dundant and the Army was the head of this board what would have 
happened to those messages? 

General Miles. They would have been sent. 

Mr. Murphy. By whom? Who was going to settle your differ- 
ences? 

General Miles. I thought they should be sent and have repeatedly 
so testified. 

Mr. Murpht. You may interpret “redundant” a little . [S407] 

differently than I do. 

General Miles. They were redundant to the warnings of which I 
was speaking when I used the word “redundant.” 

Mr. Murpht. Now, let me ask this question. General : 

I see in exhibit 37 a number of messages sent to all of the commands 
between the 27th of November and the 6th of December about de- 
stroying codes and machines, but I don’t see any message from either 
the Army or the Navy to Hawaii as to what to do. Do you know of 
any such messages ? 

General Miles. No, sir; we didn’t want them to destroy their codes. 

Mr. Murpht. At Hawaii ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. You thought that was a very likely place to be 
attacked? 

General Miles. Surely. 

Mr. Murpht. You have them destroying the codes every place else 
in the world except one of the places where an attack was quite 
probable. 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, the Army and Navy and State 
Department ordered the destruction of codes only in places in whicli 
those codes could be immediately seized by a foreign power. 

Mr. Murpht. If they had ships that day they might nave [£4^8] 
been ; I mean on the 7tn of December. 

General Miles. What did you say ? 

Mr. Murpht. They might have been, isn’t that so? God forbid, 
but they might have been. 

General Miles. I think the authority in Hawaii would at least had 
time to destroy their codes. Even if they landed on Hawaii we did 
expect considerable resistance to be given to the Japanese. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, I see a message from the Navy, none 
from the Army, but a message from the Navy, to Alusna To^o 
Alusna Bankok, Astalusna Peiping, Astalusna Shanghai, I see an* 
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other for the co mardet Peiping, co mardet Tientsin, I see another for 
Navsta Guam. But I see nothing about Hawaii. 

At any rate, neither the Army nor Navy told them at Hawaii to 
destroy their machines or codes? 

General Miles. No, sir, we did not want those machines destroyed 
for any I'eason we could then foresee. We expected Hawaii, at least, 
to put up a very good fight and allow time to destroy codes and/ 
anything else. 

Mr. Murphy. And that notwithstanding the fact that a 
message came from Hawaii on December the 6th that the Japanese 
at Hawaii were destroying their codes. 

General Miles. Yes, sir; but our ‘police at any time after war was 
declared could have jumped that consulate and taken those codes 
but they could not jump our headquarters. 

Hfc. Murphy. General Miles, as I understand it — and I wish you 
would correct me if I am wrong — in your predictions of what might 
happen you expected a possible attack on the Maritime Provinces to 
the north, which would be Russia, or an attack to the south, which 
would be the Malay Peninsula or Thailand or the Dutch East Indies 
and that the Japs would probably — not probably, but might — attack 
the Philippines so to prevent tne Philippines being on their flank, 
isn’t that right? 

General Muss. T^at is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. And then the otlier step, that if they were going 
to attack the Philippines because they did not want a flank move- 
ment they might take the other step and go on and get the fleet and 
stop that from being another flank, to protect them in their march to 
the south, isn’t that right? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. The minute they became in- 
volved with the United States they might take Hawaii, Panama, or 
anything else. 

\2Jtl()\ Mr. Murphy. But, as I underetand it, no one of respon- 
sibility in Washington or elsewhere anticipated that the Japs would 
take the move to attack the fleet before they attacked the Philippines, 
to remove any subsequent attack on their flank ; isn’t that right, so far 
as you know? 

General Miles. If by the word “anticipate” you mean that they 
thought it the most probable thing or even a probable thing, I thinK 
you are right, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. That is exactly what I meant, as the possible thing 
and the most likely at the beginning of the war. 

General Miles. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. I was wondering, General : Over at page 
2177 there was a joint dispatch on economic sanctions and there was 
not a joint dispatch about the possible likelihood of war beginning. 

General Miles. 21 

Mr. Murphy. On page 2177 there is a Joint dispatch stating that 
economic sanctions would be placed in effect but there is a separate 
message abbut the likelihood of war. 

Mr. Gesell. That joint dispatch is also in the exhibit, is it not. Con- 
gressman, exhibit 32? 

Mr. Murphy. I think I have it here. 

Mr. Gesell. At page 

T»716 — 46 — pt. 2 84 
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Mr. Murphy. Exhibit 32, yes, at page 2 ; yes, page 2. 

[21^1 1'\ Mr. Gesell. Page 2. 

Mr. Murphy. Dated July 25, 1941. 

Mr. Geselu That is right. 

General Miles. What was thfe question, Mr. Congi-essman ? 

Mr. Murphy. My question is why did they have a joint, or why did 
you, the Army and the Navy, have a joint dispatch dealing with or 
telling about the likelihood of economic sanctions and a separate dis- 
patch on November 27, 1941 about the likelihood of war ? 

General Miles. I am not able to answer that question, Mr. Congress- 
man. I do not remember that I had any part in the drafting of the 
dispatch of July 25, which you refer to as the joint dispatch on eco- 
nomics, and I have already testified that I do not remember of having 
had any part in the dispatch on November 27. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you have any part in the dispatch of November 
24th on page 2184 of the record ? 

Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 5 of Exhibit 32. 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not remember of having had any part 
in the drafting of that dispatch. 

Mr. Murphy. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster would be the next in [2J^12\ 
order but lie advises the Chair that he is unavoidably absent this aft- 
ernoon and Congressman Gearhart will now proceed to inquire of 
General Miles. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Miles, Hideko Tojo was the Premier of 
Japan and I am told that there was a Foreign Minister of Japan by 
the name of Togo. Now, that name Togo in Japan is just about the 
counterpart of the names of Jones, Smith, and Johnson in the United 
States. In view of that I wonder whether or not the name Togo which 
is signed to these telegrams which were sent to Honolulu inquiring 
about the disposition of ships was, in fact, the Foreign Minister or 
somebody else in the government who was assigned to carry on that 
particular inquiry. Do you know ? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. I do not think it was the For- 
eim Minister, but I did not raise that point when I was being asked. 

Mr. Gearhart. I don’t think so either for the reason that he doe.s 
not sign the similar notes of inquiry to Panama and to Manila. 

I have been very interested in your testimony in respect to assum- 
ing that the attack might come at Hawaii, especially interested in 
view of the fact that that assumption is not reflected in any of the 
papers that I have .seen that have been offered in evidence in this case. 
In fact, from the papers the contrary would seem to 

the case. 

As a matter of fact, wasn’t there a widespread opinion in Navy and 
military circles that the mighty fortress of Pearl Harbor was beyond 
even thought of attack, as was the mighty British bastion down at 
Singapore? 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not think there was any widespread — 
I never heard of any opinion that Hawaii or any other of our over- 
seas departments were invulnerable to attack. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, how do you account for the fact that ‘the 
exhibits that have been introduced here practically ignore the possi- 
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bility, as far as writing is concerned, of an attack upon either Singa- 
pore or uj^n Hawaii ? 

General Miles. Well, they did not ignore it, sir. The messages, the 
warning message of November 27 very definitely did warn Hawaii. 
Now, if you are referring to my estimates of the situation or other 
papers prepared for the General Staff it is, I have repeatedly said, 
true that I did not burden that very busy gentleman with what I 
knew that he knew. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you point out one message which warned 
Hawaii which was not one of a series of messages sent to all of our 
overseas commanders ? 

General Miles. I know of no message sent particularly to Hawaii 
and not to any other overseas command warning them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, that does not answer my ques- 
tion, does it, that Hawaii was considered by everybody all of the time 
as being a place that was within danger during the last week of No- 
vember and the first week of December of 1941? 

General Miles. Yes; definitely I think, sir, that the message which 
went to Hawaii as well as the other overseas departments 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you said there was no message which was sent 
to Hawaii which was not also sent to the other outlying departments. 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, there is one that was sent to Hawaii which 
was sent to Hawaii which was not also sent to the other outlying 
departments. 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, there is one that was sent to Hawaii which 
was not sent to the others, is that not true ? 

The Chairman. Congressman, I think the witness said he knew 
of no messages sent to Hawaii that were not sent to others. He said 
that he knew of no such messages. 

Mr. G^hart. Well, I do not want to put any words in the mouth 
of the witness. 

The Chairman. Yes. Yes ; I understand. 

Mr. Gearhart. So I will ask you to answer the question yourself, 
General. 

The Chairman. The question that the Congressman asked you was 
whether any other message was sent to Hawaii which was not sent 
to other stations and your answer was that you [2-475] knew 
of no such messages. 

General Miles. I knew of no warning message which was sent to 
other overseas departments. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then to refresh your memory I will call your at- 
tention to the message that General Marshall sent on the 7th day of 
December 1941. Was that sent to all of the other outlying bastions? 

General Miles. Yes, sir ; it was. 

Mr. Gearhart. The same message was sent to Manila that was sent 
to Hawaii ? 

General Miles. It was. 

Mr. Gearhart. The copy which appears among the other papers 
of this particular exhibit, tne small one in the pink binding, does not 
indicate it ; but do you know, as a matter of fact, that that message 
was sent to the Philippines and to Panama, other places? 
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General Miles. I do, sir, of my own knowledge know that that 
was the Chief of Staff’s direction. 

Mr. Gearhart. That appears very clearly from the other messages 
but it does not appear clearly from the copy of this particular mes- 
sage. 

Why were nop copies that were sent to the others included in this 
t^k, or if different ones were sent why were not they set forth, or if 
tne same one was sent why doesn’t it appear in this 

book ? Are you sure of it ? That is what I want to know. 

General Miles. I am absolutely sure that the menage of December 
t was by direction of the Chief of Staff sent to Hawaii, Panama, the 
t*hilippmes and the West coast. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. What did you think should have happened in 
th® Hawaiian Islands when they received their message of November 
27 f 

General Miles. I thought that they would go on full alert pre- 

g ared for any eventuality that might nappen to them in a Japanese 

ar. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you see the report that General Short made in 
reply to that order or that direction that he received on November 
27 f 

General Miles. Not until the following month. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, his reply was : 

Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage. 

Liaison with Navy re your radio 472 27th. Short 

Do you know whether or not that message was received by General 
hfarshall? 

General Miles. I know now that it was received by General Mar- 
shall. 

Mr. Gearhart. You know now that it was not received by him ? 

General Miles. I know now that it was received by Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

Mr. Gearhart. That it was received by General Marshall. 

You also know, as one who keep in touch with these papers, that 
General Marshall did not voice or telegraph any objections to the 
precautions that General Short had taken as reported in the tele- 
gram that I have just read? 

General SIiles. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It must have been statisfactory ; is that not a cor- 
rect conclusion to draw from that situation? 

General Miles. I would prefer. Mr. Congressman, that General 
Marshall answer that question. He is to appear before you this 
week. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will draw \'our attention that a similar telegi-am 
was sent on the 27th to General MacArthur in Manila and in order to 
emphasize the difference in the i-eports I am going to read from tlie 
MacArthur report and then I wilt ask yon how do you account for the 
difference. General MacArthur says m his report : 

Pursuant to Instructions contained in your radio 624, air reconnaissance lins 
been extended and intensified in conjunction with the Navy. Oronnd security 
measures have been taken. Within tlie limitations imposed by present state 
of developiuent in this theater of operations everything is in readiness for the 
conduct of a successful defense-. Intimate liaison and cooperation and cordial 
relations exist between the Army and the Navy. MAcAaTHtm. 
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"Now, how do you account for the fact that these two gentlemen, 
officers of the United States, replied so differently? How do you 
explain it? 

General Miles. I can only account for that, Mr. Congressman, by 
the assumption that those two commanding Generals viewed Gener*d 
Marshall’s message, a similar message sent to the two of them, in a 
totally different waj. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, isn’t it a fact that the telegram that was sent 
to MacArthur was different from the telegram that was sent to Gen- 
eral Short and it was that difference which brought forth those differ- 
ences in replies? Is that not correct? 

General Miles. I do not remember, Mr. Congressman, that there 
was any material difference between the message sent to General Mac- 
Arthur and that sent to General Short. 

General Miles. I do not remember, Mr. Congressman, that there 
was any material difference between the message sent to General Mac- 
Arthur and that sent to General Short. 

Mr. Gearhart. There is a very material difference and it consists 
of just this sentence which is contained in the message to Short bu^ 
is not in the message that was sent to MacArthur [reading] : 

Suggest reconnaissance and other measure as you may deem necessary, but 
these measures should be car-[;3^/d] ried out so as not, repeat not, to alariu 
civilian population or disclose intent. 

Now, it is that omission of that phra.se in the telegram to MacArthur 
that probably accounts for the difference in the two replies, is that uot 
correct ? 

General Miles. I do not think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Let me hear what you think about i^ 

General Miles. The prohibition against disturbing the civiliaii 
population in this way applied far more at Hawaii, American terri- 
tory, than to the Philippines, in which there was a much smaller nun^ 
ber of American citizens, but the essential thing, Mr. Congressman, 
it seems to me, is that the prohibition was as old as the United States 
Army. We have always attempted to do our job without unneces- 
sarily disturbing or alarming or alerting the civilian population. I 
think, since you asked me, that it had practically no effect in that very 
important war- warning message. 

Mr, Gearhart. Then why did you prepare a different telegram, 
one containing it and the other not containing it? That is not your 

S ractice, is it, when you send joint telegrams all over the different 
apartments that we have in the United States? You send the same 
telegram. Here you gave General Short definite instructions not to 
do something, [^4^] whereas you did not give General Mac- 
Arthur the instructions not to do the same thing. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, may I interrupt? This witness 
had nothing to do with it. He did not give these instructions. 

Mr. Gearhart. I thought this witness testified that he had a part in 
the writing of this telegram of November 27. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

General Miles. I testified exactly the opposite, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You did not have anything to do with it? Then 
you cannot account for the differences in those two telegrams? 
General Miles. I cannot state that of my own knowledge. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Well, then, as a military expert could General Short 
have sent airplanes all up into the air on reconnaissance and establish 
a reconnaissance all over those islands without exciting the people ? 

General Miles. I believe he could, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Could he have alerted the island under a No. 3 Army 
alert without apprising the people of some intent behind it? 

General Miies. I had seen exactly that situation in the Island of 
Oahu under the guise of maneuvers, and I do not remember that the 
civilian population was veiy much disturbed. The pre- 

ceding general, as we know, had them out on the No. 3 alert for 
sever^ weeks. 

The Chairman. General, have you completed your answer to that 
last question ? 

General Miles. Have I what? 

The Chairman. Did you complete your answer to the last 
question ? 

General Miles. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, unless the Congressman is practically 
through we will recess here. 

Mr. Gearhart. No; I am not practically through. 

The Chairman. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. General, 
you be back at that time. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., Monday, December 3, 1945, an adjourn- 
ment was taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, Deceniber 4, 1945,) 
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TUESDAY, DECEUBEB 4, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Inves’iigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a, m., 
in 4116 caucus room (room 319), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

When we recessed. Congressman Gearhart was examining General 
Miles. You may proceed. Congressman. 

TESTIMONT OF MAJ. GEN. SHEEMAN MELES (Eesmned) 

Mr. Gearhart. General Miles, since our interrogation of yester- 
day I have ascertained to my satisfaction that the message of De- 
cember 7 was sent in identical form to tlie usual points of distribution 
throughout the world in identical language. That seems to be 
established as a fact. 

Now I am directing your attention to your message of November 
27, 1941. As it appears in the pamphlet of copies of messages which 
has been furnished us, nothing would indicate that I can see that 
that message was sent to all of the distributing departments in 
outlying bases of the United States. The message that I refer to is 
the one reading as follows : 

Japanese negotiations have come to practically a stalemate. Hostilities may 
ensue. Subversive activities may be expected. Inform Commanding General 
and^Chief of Staff only. Miles. 

General Miles. Yes, sir; that message went to Hawaii, Panama, 
and all nine corps areas in the United States; that is including the 
West Coast Command, of course. 

{242^1 Mr. Gearhart. Then as a rule, or would you say it was a 
rule, that all messages of this type that were sent out were sent out in 
identical form to all of the overseas outlying posts, such as Hawaii, 
Panama? 

General Miles. As a rule, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That brings me to the point of inquiring again for 
the purpose of clarity, why was the Marshall message of November 
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27th sent out in different forms, one form to Hawaii and another one 
to Manila? 

General Miles. I regret, sir, that I cannot answer that question. I 
had no part in the drafting of those messages. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you any information or have you any way of 
telling or have you as a milita^ expert an inference which would 
explain the fact that General MacArthur and General Short acted 
differently on those different messages ? 

General Miles. I have no knowledge or information bearing on that, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think it was just as important not to 
alarm tlie people of the ftiilippines as it was not to alarm the people 
of Hawaii? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I would very much rather that 
^at question be answered % the two gentlemen who will succeed me 
in this witness stand and who did have a very direct hand in preparing 
those messages. I feel myself incompetent to [^4^5] answer. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then you prefer not to comment upon this addi- 
tional phrase that was put in the message to General Short : 

Bat these measures should be carried out so as not to alarm the Civil popula- 
tion or disclose intent. 

You prefer that that comment be left to Gteneral Marshall I 

General Miles. I would, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And still as head bf Military Intelligence you are 
supposed to understand these messages and keep yourself abreast of 
the reasons of the whys and wherefores of these distinctions, are you 
not? 

General Miles. I did know the substance of that message so that I 
waB informed of the substance, at least, of that message pretty 
thoroughly I think. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you testified yesterday that you have not ob- 
served the distinction in these two messages. 

Gteneral Miles. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. I say you testified yesterday that you have not ob- 
served the distinction in thees two messages. 

General Miles. I think I testified, sir, that (I did not at that time, 
yesterday, remember this particular distinction that you were drawing 
up, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I have reminded you now. Do you have any 
further comment to make now? 

[S4£6} General Miles. I would very much rather not comment 
on the Chief of Staff’s message because it was the Chief of Staff’s 
message and because I had no part in its drafting, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact isn’t it true that in Washington 
and the Washington Naval and Army circles there was a fixed belief 
that Singapore and Hawaii were so impregnable and so invincible as 
fortresses that they would not be attacked ? 

General Miles. I never heard that opinion expressed in Washing- 
ton circles, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, it was uj) to you to keep in contact with the 
policies and philosophy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was it not? 

General Miles. No, sir. I had nothing to do with what might be 
called the Joint Strate^cal Staff unless and except when I was in- 
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formed by the Chief of Staff or by his direction through General 
Gerow what was going on, I commonly had no part in any of the 
activities of the — I think you call it the Joint Strategical Board. 

Mr. Geabhast. Well, directing your attention to the message that 
was sent to the President by General Marshall and by Admiral Stark 
under date of November 27, 1 will read you the first paragraph : 

[2^27] If the current negotiations end without agreement, Japan may at- 
tack: The Burma Boad; Thaiiand, Malaya; the Netherlands East Indies; the 
Philippines ; the Russian Maritime Provinces. 

Can you account or do you know why absolutely no mention is 
made of Singapore or of Hawaii ? 

General Mides. No, sir; I do not. I had no part in the drawing 
up of that particular document. 

Mr. Gearhart, Wouldn’t you say it was a legitimate inference that 
a possible attack upon those two bastions was not within the contem- 
plation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Army and Navy high 
authorities of the United States? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I would rather not pass on the 
implications of a paper signed by the Chief of Staff or Chief of Naval 
Operations in which I had no part in drawing it up. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right, get back to your own personal self. 

General Mh.es. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you cite me one document which you have 
yourself signed in which you spoke of the possible attack that might 
occur upon Hawaii? 

General Miles. I do not think there was any document in those 
particular days which I signed in which the possible [^4^5] 
attack on Hawaii was mentioned because it was an obvious concomi- 
tant, if you like, result, an obvious possibility in any war in which we 
might bwome involved with Japan, so obvious that it would be known 
to all military men. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was a possibility but did the Army and Navy re- 
gard it as a probability? 

General Miles. I think they did, sir, regard it as probable for reasons 
that I have already testified, sir, 

Mr. Gearhart. And still it is not mentioned in this tremendous vol- 
ume of literature that has been placed upon the desks of the committee- 
men anywhere, that there was a possibility, a probability that Hawaii 
singled out alone would be the ooject of attack ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. But there is plenty in all of this literature, an abun- 
dance which points out the possibility of attack in the Philippines, in 
the Kra Peninsula, in Thailand, in Indochina, everywhere except on 
those two very great fortresses at Singapore and Hawaii. 

General Miles. No, sir; not everywhere except. I do not think you 
will find any mention of the obvious fact that in a war with Japan the 
Panama Canal might be attacked, the Island of Guam might be at- 
tacked, the Island of Samoa might be attacked, Midway, and so forth, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

General Miles. Those things were quite obvious as possibilities in 
a war with Japan. 
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Mr. Gearhart. They are all mentioned over and over again in this 
literature that has been laid on our desks, except Singapore and Ha- 
waii. Singapore has been spoken of as possibly being menaced by an 
invasion of the Kra Peninsula but that is as far as any of this litera- 
ture has gone in respect to Singapore and it has not gone that far in 
respect to Hawaii anywhere along the line. If I am mistaken in that 
will you point it out? 

General Miles. I do not know what documents you are referring to, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am referring to every document that has been laid 
before us. 

General Miles. Well, I cannot very well answer about that but I 
think you are mistaken, sir. I do not remember any document of im- 
portance which specifically mentions the jxissibility or probability of 
attack on Panama, Guam, Midwaj', Samoa. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why, there has been specific mention of Guam as an 
object of attack, there has been specific mention of Panama, of the 
Philippines, specific mention of Indochina, the Kra Peninsula, but 
never a specific mention of the Hawaiian [ 184 ^ 0 ] Islands. If 
you have aiwthing to the contrary I would like to have you point it out 
and if you find one document among all of these I will be surprised. 

Why, even on the 27th, after Mr. Hull had handed his final state- 
ment to the Japanese, a letter was written by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in which they point out all of these other places as possible objectives 
of Jap attack, and Hawaii is not mentioned even then. 

General Miles. Do they point out Panama or Guam? 

Mr. Gearhart. No. 

General Miles. Or Samoa? 

Mr. Gearhart. No ; but they point out the Burma Road, Thailand, 
Malay, Netherlands East Indies, the Philippines, the Russian Mari- 
time Provinces, and discuss each one on the basis of the paper later on. 

But, General Miles, things happened on the 6th of December which 
suddenly centered your attention upon Hawaii as a possible object of 
attack, did there not? 

General Miles. Things happened on the morning of the 7th of 
December, sir, which centered my attention on the probable Japanese 
attack somewhere coincident with the delivery of the Japanese reply 
at 1 o’clock that d^. 

Mr. Gearhart. You are familiar with the so-called 14- 
part Japanese reply to the Hull message of November 26, are you not? 

General Miles. I am, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When they speak of it as the 14-part message they 
are referring to the method the Japanese used in transmitting that 
message, are they not ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It came in in installments, in other words, rather 
than in a solid typed coded message; is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Thirteen parts of that message were received in 
Washington on the 6th day of December, were they not? 

General Miles. On the late evening of the 6th they were received, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did they start coming in, and when was the 
thirteenth part finally received ? 
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General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I cannot answer that question 
with any degi’ee of certainty. You will have witnesses before you 
who can answer that, sir; witnesses who handled that particular 
activity. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. I will yield. 

The Vice Chairman. I just want to see if I am right about it. I 
understood General Miles was supposed to return [£4^2] at 
another time and a special inquiry would be made along that line. 
Is that correct, Mr. Gesell? 

Mr. Gesefx. That is correct. Congressman Cooper. The procedure 
called for having here at one tihie all witnesses concerned with those 
messages so that we could get a composite and detailed investigation 
into that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. Gearhart. I will yield. 

Senator Ferguson. Just for a question of the chairman. As I un- 
derstand it now, Mr. Chairman, tne plan is to call General Marshall 
on Thursday morning. I am just inquiring as to how we might pro- 
ceed with General Marshall on the particular items that we are 
omitting from General Miles, such as the wind message. 

Mr. Gesell. I think we indicated — ^if I may answer that — we indi- 
cated in the memorandum distributed to the committee that we felt, 
under the circumstances, an exception should be made to our pro- 
cedure as to General Marshall, and that General Marshall should be 
questioned concerning the wind message and questioned concerning 
the events of the sixth and seventh, inasmuch as he may not be avail- 
able again for some time to appear^before the committee. 

Our thought was there should be no division of his testimony, 
[£4^S] that all subjects should be covered with him while he is on 
the stand. 

The Chairman. The Chair might say in that connection that the 
exigencies of General Marshall’s departure have made it necessary to 
rearrange, if not disarrange, the order of witnesses, because of the 
necessity for him to leave before the time when he would be regularly 
reached. 

Now, inasmuch as he will be away, the Chair understands he will be 
asked about all matters within his knowledge, just as if he had not 
come on the stand until he had been reached in the regular course of 
the schedule. 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, that is not the inquiry I am 
making this morning. My inquiry is along this line: Ii we are to 
properly examine General Marshall on these points it appears to me 
evident that the men who dealt with him on those points, such as Gen- 
eral Miles, General Gerow, should be questioned on those points first, 
so there will be no necessity of calling General Marshall back to try 
to get information from him after he leaves, because we haven’t any 
idea what these gentlemen are going to say as to their dealings wim 
him in relation to these particular messages. 

The Chairman. The plan is to put General Gerow on prior to 
General Marshall’s appearance, if we get through with {.^434^ 
General Miles in time. 
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Senator Ferguson. That does not answer my question. 

The Chairman. The Chair does not know whether he can answer 
your question or not. The Chair cannot control questions that will be 
asked the witnesses by members of the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. That is perfectly all right, if that is tlie rule. 

Mr. Gearhart. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware of the 
understanding we had with reference to grouping all the witnesses 
on this question and interrogating them at a subsequent meeting of 
this committee, but in view of the change in the program that has 
been made, it becomes incumbent now to go into this question with 
this witness, who is one of the actors with respect to what was done. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. We will probably save time by going 
into it now to such an extent as the gentleman may be able to testify 
about it. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, if that is to be the procedure we will, 
of course, want to present certain documentary material concerning 
those events, so there can be the fullest kind of examination. We did 
not cover it in our examination at all, as the committee is aware, 
for the reasons I have indicated. 

The Chairman. Of course the counsel will understand that the 
change of the program by the necessity of calling General Marshall 
[^ 4 ^ 5 ] as soon as possible may make it necessary to change the 
collateral program surrounding his testimony and his activities. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, just a point of inquiry. The 
program that has been outlined is entirely possible, as I would con- 
ceive it. General Miles may not have with him certain documents 
and records that he might want to refer to. In fairness that ought 
to be borne in. mind. 

General Miles. I am prepared to answer any questions, sir. 

The Chairman. We can probably find out about that by going 
ahead. 

Mr. Gearhart. I do not intend to ask any questions that will re- 
quire the revealing of a lot of documents, but I do want to ask these 
questions now in order to prepare myself, as I hope other members 
of the committee will, in their examination of General Marshall when 
he appears. 

Now you have told us that the 13 parts arrived on the 6th. That 
is correct, is it not ? 

General Mhes. On the evening of the 6th ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know when the last one was received on the 
evening of the 6th, the thirteenth part? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I do not know accurately the hour in which 
that was receivedj but you will have witnesses before you who can 
testify to that, which is more than I am able to do. 

[^^ 6 ] Mr. Gearhart. Do you know when the fourteenth part 
Was received on the 7th of December? 

General Miles. I understand that that was received fairly early on 
the morning of the 7th, at 7 or 8 o’clock. Again I am not able to 
testify as to the accurate hour. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know when the so-called parallel 1 o’clock 
directive was received and decoded? 

General Miles. That also was received on the morning of the 7th, 
but I am unable to identify the hour. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Do you know whether it came before or after the 
fourteenth part of the reply to Mr. Hull was received? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I do not of my own knowledge know that. 

Mr. Gearhart. As soon as those several parts were received they 
were immediately delivered to the usual recipients of that kind of 
information, is that not correct? 

General Miles. I again would much prefer that question be an- 
swered by the officers who actually did it and will be witnesses before 
this committee. 

[£4^7] Mr. Gearhart. That was a matter peculiarly within your 
jurisdiction, was it not? 

General Mii.es. It was a function of my department to make those 
deliveries from my officer’s to the Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, 
Chief of War Plans Division, G-2, and Secretai’y of State. 

Mr. Gearhart. And the President! 

General Miles. No, sir ; not the President. 

Mr. Gearhart. You did not make those deliveries to the Pr esident ? 

General Miles. Not at that time; no, sir. That was done by Navy. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were impressed with the importance of that 
fourteenth part of the message^ w^ere you not? 

General Miles. When I read it, I was very much impressed with the 
fourteenth part. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you make any out-of-the-ordiiiary directions in 
reference to its immediate delivery to the ones that were entitled to 
receive copies from an emissary from your division ? 

General Miles. It had been delivered to the recipients about coinci- 
dental with its delivery to me, with the exception of General Marshall 
with whom I was in touch either directly or through Colonel Bratton 
to get this information to him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you make any special effort, by tele- 
phone or otherwise, or by calling at his office, to inform General Mar- 
shall of the receipt of that fourteenth part of the message ? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you successful in contacting him? 

General Mii.es. I was, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did you inform him of the fourteenth part of 
the message ? 

GeneralMiLES. Mr. Con^essman, I have written notes on my activi- 
tiM on the 6th and 7th which, perhaps for clarity and saving time, I 
might read. 

My wife and I dined at ^e house of Admiral Theodore Wilkinson 
then Chief of ONI. We were there from 8 p. m., until about 11 p. m! 
.Shortly before we left, I think about 10 : 30 p. m.. Commander Kramer 
came to the house, bringing with him a summary, I think, although it 
may have beenithe full translation of the first 13 parts of the Japanese 
reply to our note of November 26. This was the first knowledge I had 
that these 13 parts were in. 

These 13 parts ha44fttle military significance. They concluded 
only with a Japanese^ refusal to_ accept the American proposal of No- 
vember 26 as a oasis of negotiation — a result which had been expected 
and discounted for some time. [243ff] I, therefore, contented 
myself that night by calling Colonel Bratton at his home about 11 : 30 
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p. m., and assuring myself that the full reply would be disseminated the 
next morning on S^unday, and that he and I would be in our offices then. 

Mr. Keefe. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to ask the counsel 
whether or not we have received the first 13 parts as they came in t I 
have the full message, but in the form that it was received and delivered 
that night, have we been furnished the first available copies of those 
13 parts? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. Of course, the first 13 parts are printed in 
exhibit 1. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Mr. Gesell. By parts. Congressman Keefe, when you were absent 
yesterday, we stated we were building up documentation on these 
crucial messages, and it had been our plan to present that to the com- 
mittee in connection with General Marshall’s testimony. We are a 
little ahead of that now. 

The Chairman. The Chair suggests that General Miles be permitted 
to complete his recital as he started out to do, so that we may have 
that in the record in regular form. 

Go ahead. General. 

General Miles. Early on the morning of the 7th, Colonel Bratton 
called me at my house, told me that important information was in and 
that he was trying to get in touch ^ith General Marshall. 

I asked Colonel Bratton to tell General Marshall that I would come 
out to Fort Myer to see him if he desired. Either Colonel Bratton or 
I called General Gerow. These telephone messages were designed to 
effect a meeting of the Chief of Staff with General Gerow, Colonel 
Bratton, and myself, which subsequently took place in General Mar- 
shall’s office. 

I then went to my office. There I saw the full Japanese reply, and 
the 1 p. m. delivery message, and discussed them with Colonel Bratton. 
The latter message and the fourteenth part of the Japanese reply struck 
me immediately. 

Some arrangement had been made for us to be notified when General 
Marshall arrived. When so notified, I went to General Marshall’s 
office. WTiat took place in his office is best recalled by me in a memo- 
randum I prepared for the Chief of Staff, dated December 15, 1941, 
subject: “Sunday Morning, December 7, 1941.” 

This is the memorandum that I refer to, as my recollection of wha( 
occurred. 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose there? 

The memorandum that General Miles is now reading we are just 
distributing to the committee. I sent for it as soon as this change in 
program developed. It is included in a series of memoranda, some 
prepared by General Gerow, [^4^7] one by General Miles, and 
some by other officers, all recording events that took place on the 6th 
and 7th. I feel it will be of advantage to the committee to have all 
these memoranda in the record as a basis for this examination. 

Mr. Gearhart. Dd you desire to read the memorandum of December 
15, 1941, at this time? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, General Miles is starting to read his luemoran- 
dum of December 15. I thought perhaps r11 of them should be intro- 
duced as an exhibit, since they all relate to the same subject matter. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Gearhart. What number will it bear? 

The Chairman. Just a moment. One at a time, please. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. So that the record may be clear, I want to know 
when these papers that have just been handed to us were prepared and 
as to why we could not have them earlier ; I want you to explain that 
on the record. 

Mr. Gesell. You are asking me? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. These documents relate to a phase of the case which 
we had anticipated would come on several weeks from 

now. I think they were prepared and put in our hands a da^ or two 
ago. We had not distributed them because we did not think they 
were a matter to come immediately before the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. I find, Mr. Chairman, I received papers this 
morning that are on my desk here, that are material to the commit- 
tee’s examination, and I wondered why I had not received them before. 

The Chairman. The Chair is not in a position to explain why any 
document that comes to us did not come sooner. I suppose counsel 
are making every diligent effort to get the documents to us as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Gesell. What documents are you referring to ? 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about the one signed by L. T. 
Gei'ow, brigadier general, dated November 27, 1941, placed before me 
this morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. That was placed there this morning. 
We were going tp introduce that in connection with General Gerow^s 
testimony. It is his memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think it has no connection with General 
Miles whatever? 

Mr. Gesell. I do not know whether it has any connection with him. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it connected directly with [^44^] 
General Miles’ testimony? I understand he was the intelligence 
officer, and I assume he had all matters pertaining to intelligence un- 
der his jurisdiction, and therefore he should be questioned on it. 

The Chairman. This seems to be a paper prepared for the Chief of 
Staff by General Gerow on November 27. It does not seem to mention 
General Miles in any way. It is presented by General Gerow and 
directed to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gesell. This is General Gerow’s memorandum concerning the 
message of November 27. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that, but we were 
talking yesterday with General Miles about the the information that 
was known in the Philippines, and he was telling us what he knew 
was known in the Philippines. This memorandum would indicate 
some things in relation to knowledge in the Philippines. There is 
attached to it an instrument, “H. R. Stark, 26 November 1941, G. L. 
Tucker,” indicating that certain messages were going to the High 
Commissioner of the Philippines from the President. ' 

My inquiry is why we could not have these at the time they were 
received, rather than to have them placed on our desk here at the open- 
ing of this morning’s session, when we are examining thie witness. 
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Mr. Gearhart. I think I can answer that question my- 
self. The reason is, the members of this conlmittee are not supposM 
to have before them, or consider any evidence whatsoever, until it is 
offered to us by the counsel of the committee. That is the policy which 
has changed this committee from an investigatory body into a judicial 
body. 

The Chairman. That statement is without the slightest foundation 
in fact or theoi’y, or even suspicion. Documents have been filed before 
us so voluminous 

Mr. Gearhart (interposing). I will point out I have received about 
4 feet high of typewritten matter, any part of which could have been 
served upon me within the previous 2 months that we were waiting for 
these hearings to commence, brought to me and mven to me at a time 
when it was utterly impossible for any human being to read it, and 
at the same time keep up the proceedings in this committee room. 

Now, of course, I would not say for one moment that anybody 
planned it this way, but the result of it is — and there is no escaping 
this conclusion — that we are now sitting here listening to testimony, 
listening to the reading of documents which we have nad no chance 
to contemplate or evaluate before these hearings commenced. That 
is a judicial proceeding. We are sitting as judges on the bench listen- 
ing to evidence as it is fed to us, spoon-fed to us, [^44^] if you 
please. 

We have been denied the right to personally investigate and to 
personally have the papers before they were dumped in our laps in this 
nearing. 

That is what I have objected to all along the line, and that I will 
constantly obiect to as long as there is breath in my l^ody. 

[^44^] The Chairman. The Chair wishes that we could go ahead 
with the witness. The comment about whether we are being fed with 
a spoon is not, very relevant. If the member is not satisfied with that 
instrument maybe we could get a scoop. 

Mr. Gearh.art. Undoubtedly other things of the same kind which 
will contain evidence that ought to be a scoop for the newspapers. 

The Chairman. Let us proceed. 

The Vice Chairman. Counsel offered as an exhibit these documents 
here. I request that they be received and we be given the number. 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 39, 1 believe. Congressman. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 39.”) 

Senator Lucas. I would like to make one observation 

Mr. Gearhart. I do not wish to yield. My cross-examination has 
been interrupted for the last 15 minutes. 

Senator Lucas. I am very sorry. 

The Chairman. The Chair will try to protect the member from in- 
terruption. The Chair understood that he had yielded. 

Mr. Gearhart. I had yielded and I think my yieldings to date have 
been very helpful. 

The Vice Chairman. The witness vras in the act of reading his 
memorandum. Do you want him to complete that? 

\t4Jfi\ Mr. Ge.vhhart. Yes ; I would like to have that completed, 
if possible. 

Will you go on with your memorandum. General Miles ? 

General Miles. [Reading exhibit No. 39 :] 
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Dicckmbeb 15, 1941. 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 

Subject : Sunday morning, December 7, 1941. 

1. My recollection of what occurred in your office on that morning is as follows : 

I found you alone in your office at about 11 : 2o a. m. We were almost imme- 
diately joined by Colonel Bratton,, who brought in the Japanese reply and the 
Japanese directive that the reply be given to Secretary Hull at 1: 00 p. m. that 
day. 

You then read aloud the Japanese reply, which was of considerable length. 
You then asked what Colonel Bratton and I thought should be done about it, 
or what it signified. We said that we believed there was important significance 
in the time of the delivery of the reply — 1 : 00 p. m. — an indication that some 
military action would be undertaken by the Japanese at that time. We thought 
it probable that the Japanese line of action would be into Thailand, but it might 
be any one or more of a number of other areas. 

I urged that the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and the West 

Coast be informed immediately that the Japanese reply would be delivered at 
one o’clock that afternoon, and to be on the alert. You then picked up the 
telephone and got Admiral Stark. You told him you thought we should send 
out warning as indicated above. After Admiral Stark replied, you put down the 
telephone and said that the Admiral did not think any further warnings neces- 
sary, since all the forces had already been several times alerted. Colonel Bratton 
and I nevertheless urged that warnings be sent. 

You then wrote out the warnings message. There was some discussion as to 
whether the Philippines should be included or not, but I am not quite clear 
exactly when this discussion occurred. You again got Admiral Stark on the 
telephone and read the message to him. He apparently concurred, and asked 
that the naval forces be informed. You added that at the bottom of the message. 

At about this time General Gerow and Colonel Bundy arrived. You asked 
us in succession, beginning with me, what we thought the Japanese reply and 
timing meant. I said that I thought it probably meant Thailand, but that the 
timing had some significance and warning messages should be sent. General 
Gerow and Colonels Bratton and Bundy concurred. The message in your 
handwriting was then given to Colonel Bratton to take immediately 
to the Message Center. (There was a little discussion here as to whether it 
should go to General Gerow’s office for typing first, but time was then pressing 
and I gave it to Bratton for Immediate delivery. General Gerow said as Brat- 
ton was leaving, “Tell them to give first priority to the Philippines if there is 
a question of priority” or something to that effect.) Bratton returned in a few 
moments and you directed him to find out how long it would take for the de- 
livery of those messages. Again he went to the Message Center and returned 
and reported to you that they would have them encoded in three minutes, on 
the air in eight, and in the hands of the recipients in (I think) twenty. 

Colonel Bratton states that he looked at his watch on delivering your message 
to the Signal Corps, and the time was 11 : 50 a. m. He further states that the 
Message Center gave him no intimation that all four messages would not go 
over Army radio direct to the four Army Headquarters. 

Signed by me. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you remember when you first saw the full mes- 
sage of the 14 parts ? 

General Miles. I cannot identify the hour exactly, sir. 

I only know that I got down there to the office fairly early after this 
telephone conversation with Colonel Bratton, and I think that Gen- 
eral Gerow, although of that I am not quite certain, and that I had 
considerable time to read the message and discuss it with Colonel 
Bratton before the arrival of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who else was at that dinner party with you at 
Admiral Wilkinson’s? 

General Miles. It is my recollection that Admiral Beiirdall, the 
naval aide to the President, was there, but as Admiral Wilkinson will 
appear before you I think he could give you more accurate informa- 
tion. 


7071 — 46 — pt, 2 S'* 
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Mr. Gearhart. Now, when you left the office from day to day at 
nighttime and General Marshall left his office from day to day at 
nighttime, did you always leave word as to where you could be found 
and did he always leave word as to where you could find him if you 
wished ? 

General Miles. I don’t know, sir. I don’t believe that we had that 
in effect in those days. It has always been in effect since. But I 
should doubt if we had it in effect at that time, although I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, you had a lot of discussions about the 1 o’clock 
directive, didn’t you, when that was decoded and laid on your desk? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I discussed that with Colonel 
Bratton and, of course, as I testified, with General Marshall. 

Mr. Gearhart. Various interpretations as to the possible meaning 
of that message were given by the various persons you talked with? 

General Miles. I don’t remember any details of the discussion, sir, 
except that it obviously, we thought, fitted into the time schedule of 
the Japanese somewhere. 

ISIr. Gearhart. And, as a matter of fact, didn’t the officers that you 
talked with, all of the trained officers, immediately reach the con- 
clusion tliat that meant an attack upon Hawaii, and that 1 o’clock in 
Washington mean dawn there? 

General Miles. I don’t remember that that point was expressed, 
sir. We weren’t trying to guess where it was coming. We wanted to 
warn the overseas departments that something probably would come 
at that time somewhere. 

Mr. Gearhart. But the very use of 1 o’clock by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in directing their Ambassador and Envoy to present that at 
that hour certainly excited in the minds of every officer who saw that 
message much conunent in respect to its possible meaning, did it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. It was a very unusual request to make on 
a Secretary of State of a foreign power, that he receive a message at 
1 o’clock on a Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Gearhart. And isn’t it true that the opinion among 
those with whom you were in consultation was unanimous that it 
meant trouble in Hawaii ? 

General Miles. No, sir; I have no such recollection. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was there anything said by any of the officers with 
whom you discussed this message that all previous maneuvei-s at 
Hawaii had all contemplated an attack at the dawn if the attack were 
to be an attack from the air? 

General Miles. I don’t remember that those maneuvers were dis- 
cussed at that time. sir. 

\ 2 ^ 3 '\ Mr. Gearhart. Well, you wouldn’t forget what was dis- 
cussed in respect to a matter of such tremendous importance, would 
you ? 

General Miles. I do not clearly remember the details of the dis- 
cussion. My clear recollection is of the urgency of getting warnings 
out. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you have 

General Miles. At the last we knew something about a time, al- 
though we didn’t know anything about a place. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have already testified that you regarded that 
1 o’clock directive as highly significant of something. Now you tell 
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me that you, don’t remember what anybody said about it that they 
thought was significant. 

General Miles. No, sir. If I have mven that impression. I have 
not clearly expressed myself. We all thought it was extremely signifi- 
cant as a time factor. We were guessing in the dark if we tried to 
determine where the operations, which were to be coincident with 
the delivery of the reply, 1 o’clock Washington time, would take 
place. 

Mr. Gearhart. You contemplated what 1 o’clock would be at 
Hawaii, what 1 o’clock in Washington would be at Manila, what 1 
o’clock in Washington would be at Indochina, didn’t you? 

General Miles. I am trjung to remember, Mr. Congi-essman 
[S4S4] but I do not remember that any of those places specifically 
were discussed, or that we related the 1 o’clock in Washington to any 
specific place. We thought the line of action would be Thailand, still 
thought it that morning, but we wanted our overseas departments and 
the west coast alerted, and it was an awful urgency about it. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. What did 1 o’clock in Washington mean 
in Hawaii ? 

General Miles. One o’clock, as we now know, meant about 7 o’clock, 
I think, in Hawaii. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did you put that phrase in your answer “as 
we now know”? 

General Miles. Because I have testified 

■ Mr. Gearhart. Didn’t you know it then ? 

General Miles. I don’t remeber the point being discussed on the 
day in question^ the 7th of December 1941. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, at 7 o’clock in the morning is a likely time 
of attack upon the islands, under all of the opinions of the experts 
in yesteryears who had under consideration the possibility of an at- 
tack on Hawaii ; isn’t that corrwt? 

General Miles. That was a likely time; not the only time. 

Mr. Gearhart. What time was that, I o’clock in Washington, 
[^4^5] in Manila? 

General Miles. I wouldn’t be able to say offhand, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was the middle of the night, in round figures ; is 
that not correct? 

General Miles. I would not be able to say offhand. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is the middle of the night a likely time to attack 
anywhere ? 

ijeneral Miles. It depends entirely upon what kind of an attack. 
Landing attacks have been made at night. There have always been 
two schools as to whether a landing attack should be made under 
cover of night, or at dawn when you have the advantage of a little 
light. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, night fighting was developed in 
World War II for the first time as an important factor in attacks ; 
is that not correct? 

General Miles. No, sir. There was a great deal of night fi ghtin g 
in the first World War. 

TheViCE Chairman. Certainly. 

General Miles. The landing at Gallipoli, one of them, was made 
under cover of darkness. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Early morning darkness, though, wasnt it? The 
idea was to put the attacking force on the ground as the dawn broke; 
is that not correct ? 

General Miles. I wouldn’t be able to testify offhand 
without looking that up. I do know there were two definite schools 
of thought as to an overseas landing attack. Do you want to use the 
cover of darkness, or do you want to use the light of early morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you completed? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Three times I thought you had. 

Now, as a matter of fact, prior to ^Vorld War I, a dawn attack 
was considered about the best kind of attack that could be made 
because it would catch the enemy usually just before they got up, and 
it would give the attacking force the benefit of the first li^t to make 
their attack ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Miles. I am trying to project my mind back to what we 
knew or thought in those days, sir. I don’t really remember. I 
expect you are correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Generally speaking. I know there are exceptions. 

General Miles. I don’t want to argue the point. I think you are 
right. The consensus of military opinion would be that dawn was a 
very good hour to make a landing attack. Certainly before the Fii’st 
World War. 

Mr. Gearhart. I know that night attacks have been made. 
[S4S7] We haven’t forgotten the crossing of the Delaware on 
Christmas Eve when everybody was having Christmas parties. But 
it was a very unusual thing, and only because of very unusual circum- 
stances that night attacks were ever undertaken. 

So a dawn attack was within the range of probabilities; a night 
attack was merely within the range of possibility in the conception of 
military and naval leaders prior to World War II; isn’t that correct? 

General Miles. I think that is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you consider air attack, it is especially ad- 
vantageous to the attacking force to ride in on the rays of the sun, 
so to speak ; is that not correct? 

General Miles. I believe that is substantially correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was the conclusion all military and naval ex- 
perts had arrived at after studying for 50 years the island known 
as Oahu? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I think I can clear your line of 
questioning very easily by saying that on that rather hectic morning 
of the 7th of December, we probably didn’t stop to figure out what 
hour in the different parts of the world would coincide with 1 o’clock 
in Washington. [£4^1 What we all wanted to do was to get 
out warnings to all of the four vital areas and tell them the hour we 
feared something was going to happen. They knew in Hawaii what 
hour that was in their time. They knew in Manila. They knew in 
Panama. The main thing was to get the warning out and do it fast. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you mean to tell me that the 1 o’clock directive 
was not the principal thing discussed when General Marshall sent 
this rtiessage worded as it is? Doesn’t it reflect the very fact that 
1 o’clock was the one topic of discu^ion, the one subject that was 
giving you very much concern at that time ? 
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General Miles. That was one of the two main subjects. The other 
was the fourteenth part of the Japanese reply which, couched in the 
language that was used, meant very serious trouble, we thought. But, 
yes, sir, you are right. We wanted to get the hour out to the overseas 
departments and let them translate it into their own time. 

Mr. Gearhakt. As a matter of fact, it was the use of 1 o’clock Wash- 
ington time that directed your attention forcibly to the possibility, yea, 
probability of an attack upon Hawaii, for the first time. Isn’t that 
correct ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I am sorry, I cannot agree. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Let’s refresh your memorv by reading the 
message General Marshall sent out on that day : 

Japanese are presenting at one p. m. Eastern Standard Time today what amounts 
to an ultimatum. Also they are under orders to destroy their code machines 
imme<Iiately. Just what significance the hour set may have we do not know 
but we are alert accordingly. Inform naval authorities of this communication. 

So General Marshall thought that the important idea was to tell 
everybody in the field that 1 o’clock was a si^ificant thing? 

General Miles. That is just what I have testified, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, but it was particularly significant in its appli- 
cation to Hawaii, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. We know that now, looking back on the 
event. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you want to say and commit yourself as a mili- 
ta^ expert that it was not significant to you then ? 

General Miles. It was very significant to me then that this meant 
the possibility of attack on any one of our vulnerable points. I did 
not conceive the idea of an attack on Hawaii for the first time through 
reading that message. I had always thought an attack on Hawaii, as 
I have repeatedly [^ 4 ^] stated, was possible if not probable, 
if we got into a war with Japan. 

These two messages we had, the fourteenth part of the reply and 
the 1 o’clock, meant two things: (1) That war is very likely oecause 
of the lan^age used by the Japanese, and (2) something is going to 
happen coincident with 1 o’clock Washington time. That is all we 
knew. That is what we sent out. But the main thing was to get it 
out. 

Mr. Gearhart. What time did you meet General Marshall in his 
office on that fateful Sunday morning? 

General Mn.ES. I wrote on the 15th of December 1941, which was 
8 days after Pearl Harbor, that I found General Marshall alone in his 
office at about 11 : 25 a. m., on Sunday morning. 

Mr. Gearhart. When was the conference completed insofar as the 
determination to send^i message was concerned? 

General Miles. I wrote on that same day, December 15, that Colonel 
Bratton looked at his watch on delivering General Marshall’s message 
to the Signal Corps, and the time was 11 : 50 a. m. 

Mr. Gearhart. 11 : 50? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was the message at that time encoded, or did it 
have to be encoded after 11:50? 

[£^J] General Miles. It was in General Marshall’s hand- 
writing, in plain English, and had to be encoded by the Signal Corps. 
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Mr. Gearhart. How long did it take them to encode the message, 
if you know ? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When was the message sent? When was it on the 
wires ? Or in the air — ^which was it ? 

General Miles. The message to Hawaii went by Western Union, 
I understand, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That means it went by wire to San Francisco, and 
by cable to Hawaii ? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. The wire and cable were commercial wire and cable? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, as you sat in General Marshall’s office, he 
writing the message, were there any other and faster methods of con- 
veying information such as you were sending out that were available? 

General Mixes. Radio is about the fastest method that probably 
could have been used. There was, of course, the telephone and had 
that been used, it might have been faster. That depends on getting 
the communication, the connection in Hawaii. We 

also had a scrambler on the telephone in those days, and that could 
have been put on and a message sent that way. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, how many radios were available for the 
sending of that message? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I am not prepared to testify as 
to the technical details of signal communication. You will liave 
witnesses before you who will testify on that. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now, as a matter of fact, the FBI had a 
short-wave radio to Hawaii, and that was available to the use of 
the Army, if you had desired to use it; is that not correct? 

General Miles. I have heard that statement made. sir. I don’t 
know of my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact the Navy had a short-wave 
radio that could have been used to transmit this message to Hawaii: 
is that not correct? 

General Miles. I have heard that also, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And right on General Marshall’s desk was a tele- 
phone that he could have used to call Hawaii commercially, if he 
had so desired ; is that not correct? 

General Miles. There was a telephone on his desk. 

Mr. Gearhart. And also, there was a scrambler appanitus that 
could have been attached to the telephone had he desired 
to use the telephone ; is that not correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. There was, as I remember it, a scrambler 
apparatus in a neighboring room. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, when you had decided to send 
the message, and General Marshall had written it out, was there any 
discussion among those present at that time as to what method of 
transmission should be utilized? 

General Miles. No, sir; I remember no such discussioiu It was a 
very important message, an urgent message, in the Chief of Staff’s 
own handwriting. The Signal Corps had the responsibility of send- 
ing such a message by the fastest available means, and I don’t think 
it occurred to anyone in the room to discuss that question or decide 
as to how the Signal Corps would handle their own affair. 
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Mr. Gearhart. You had in mind the difference in time in Wash- 
ington and the time in Hawaii, the time in Manila and the time 
in Panama, and still the slowest method was selected without any 
comment from any of the high-ranking Army officers who were 
then and there present ? 

General Miles. I did not know what method was selected for the 
sending of the Hawaiian message until several days later and I am 
quite sure that neither General Marshall nor General Gerow knew 
what method was selected. But I would like to point out that 
General Marshall was so anxious to [^4^4] get this message 
out as rapidly as possible, that after Colonel Bratton had delivered 
it he directed Colonel Bratton to return and find out exactly how 
loi^ it would take to send it to the recipients. 

Colonel Bratton came back and made that report as to what he had 
been told by the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Gearhart. And later you learned that it arrived in Hawaii 
just 22 minutes before the first bomb fell, and that it was not decoded 
and delivered until some two hours afteT the last bomb had exploded ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

I discovered that later. 

Mr. Gearhart. I would like to have you tell us. General Miles, 
. just where you were all day Saturday, up to Saturday night, until 
you went to bed and where you were all the time on Sunday until 
you went to bed. 

General Miles. I am afraid I can’t, sir. I can only identify in 
my memory two occasions on Saturday. Undoubtedly I was in my 
office most.of the day, but I don’t remember anything significant that 
occurred in the office that I can pin on Saturday, December 6. I do 
remember lunching with Admiral Kincaid, who was leaving that 
afternoon to take command of his ships. I do remember Admirql 
Wilkinson’s dinner and what transpired that evening. I do remember 
telephoning {Z466'\ Colonel Bratton when I returned home 
that evening. I do remember what I have testified to, and what I 
wrote out 8 days after Pearl Harbor as to what happened on Sunday 
morning. B^ond that I cannot recall. 

Of course, I do recall, if you want to go into that, what happened 
when the announcement came over the radio that Pearl Harbor was 
being attacked, and I rushed back to my office. I had returned home 
for lunch. And I spent the rest of the day, and I think that night, in 
my office. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know why General Marshall was delayed in 
getting to the office that Sunday morning? 

General Miles. I believe that he was out horseback riding that 
morning, sir. 

Mr. &ARHART. You know that he was informed of this message by 
telephone by Colonel Bratton, and he said that he would be in. 

General Miles. I know he was informed of this message by Colonel 
Bratton ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And he was informed quite early in the morning, 
while he was still out getting his exercise, horseback riding? 

General Miles. I cannot i^ntify the hour, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. But he did not present himself at the office until the 
time you mentioned, around 11 o’clock? 
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\2ji66'\ General Miles. So far as I know, he came in about 11 : 25, 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, a very eminent ambassador 
arrived in Washington by air that day, did he not ? 

General Miij: 8. Not that I remember, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I am not sure about it, but didn’t Ambassador 
Maxim LitvinoflF arrive from Russia on the morning of the 7th? 

General Miles. If he did, I have no recollection of it at all, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I may be in error, but I am' informed that 
he was met by General Marshall on that morning ; is that correct ? Do 
you know ? 

General Miles. I have never heard that before, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, there is very much moi-e I might go into, but I 
have consumed altogether too much time, so I will reserve any further 
cross-examination until you reappear when we go into these other 
messages in detail. 

Thank you ve^ much. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the committee, in view 
of the Congressman’s statement, whether it is expected that General 
Miles will be recalled on that subject? 

Mr, Gearhart, From the statement made by counsel, yes. 

Mr. Gesell. We would like direction from the committee 

on that. 

Mr, Gearhart. I understand that you are going to devote special 
time to a discussion of certain messages, such as the wind message. If 
you are going to do that, it will be necessary to recall General Miles. 

Furthermore, I think that a witness who had such intimate contact 
with what was transpiring should stand by available for recall at any 
time his appearance may be necessary. 

The Chairman. Well, it is difficult for the committee to say at this 
moment whether General Miles will be wanted back again. 

The Chair assumed from what counsel said that when you went into 
these wind messages, and other messages, that General Miles was to be 
recalled to testify about that. Whether General Marshall’s appearance 
earlier than expected will interfere or make that unnecessary, I don’t 
know that the committee could determine at this time. 

Mr. Gesell, My only question is, if we are to examine General 
Miles concerning the events of the 6th and 7th and the winds message 
now, there are a substantial number of questions in addition to those 
the Congressman has asked which should be asked. If he is to be 
recalled for that \2J^68'\ examination, we can defer that exami- 
nation on those questions until that time. 

The Chairman. The Chair can only express his view, that in view of 
the more or less superficial result of the inquiry of General Miles on 
that subject today, it might be well to hold him in r^erve for further 
examination when we reach that phase of the question. 

[S469'] Mr. Gearhart. I might say to counsel that my cross- 
examination of this witness was directed to two specific ideas which 
I wanted to develop. One was the significance of the 1 o’clock mes- 
sage. The other the effect it had upon the minds of those who learned 
of it and what transpired in the ending of the warning message. 
That is as far as I wanted to go at this time. 

TTie Chairman. The Chair would suggest to counsel, for whatever 
it is worth, in view of the fact that that phase is to be dealt with later. 
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the Chair sees no necessity for laying the foundation at this time for 
examination of General Miles on that subject which would be gone 
into at a later date. 

Mr. Gesell. Very well. 

The Chairman. Senator George, we passed you. 

Senator George. No questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles, since the question of the 6th and 
the 7th has been brought up this morning, I want to ask you some 
questions on those dates. 

Was there any discussion in General Marshall’s olBce at the time that 
message was drafted or after, up until the message left the room, as to 
how the message would or could be sent 1 

As I understand it, when you arrived there it was 11 : 25. That 
gave you an hour and 35 minutes up to 1 o’clock. 

\2U^O\ Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any discussion as to how that mes- 
sage would be sent? 

General Miles. I remember no discussion as to what means the Sig- 
nal ^rps would employ in sending that message. The only clear idea 
conveyed to Colonel Bratton was to get this off as soon as possible. 
We didn’t even stop to have it typed or anything. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anything said about the Army radio 
being out of order ? 

General Miles. I never knew that the Army radio was out of order 
until some time later, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew that the Navy had a high-powered 
radio that you could have reached Hawaii with ? 

General Miles. I think I did ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you only think that you knew that? Didn’t 
you know that? 

General Miles. I can’t say positively that I knew it, but I am very 
sure that it was within my mowledge at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now, had you ever used the telephone, the 
scrambler telephone, to Hawaii ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you didn’t know how long it would 
take to do that ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anything said to the effect that the 
Army wouldn’t be up at 7 o’clock in the morning and therefore you 
would send it by commercial radio ? 

General Miles. No, sir; I remember nothing like that. 

Senator Ferguson. Was anything said about that? 

General Miles. I remember no such discussion, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, this was a Sunday in Hawaii, was it not? 

General Miles. Yesjsir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you anticipate that the commercial radio, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning in Hawaii — it would be before 7 — ^would 
be functioning so that it could deliver immediately a message to the 
Army? 

Gm^ittl -M iles. You mean;- Senator, the'commercial cable? 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you consider that at the time of this 
meeting, that Sunday morning, before 7 o’clock, a commercial in- 
stitution may not be functioning at that time? 

General Miles. No, sir; I didn’t consider that, Senator, because 
the question of the use of commercial cable never arose. I didn’t 
know they were going to use commercial cable. I didn’t know they 
had used it until several days later. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles, no more important message 
1^47'^] ever went over the wires or by communication between 
these two points, in your opinion ; isn’t that correct ? 

No more important message ever was sent between these two points 
than this particular message? 

General Miles. I think that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And speed was of the essence because it was 
11 : 25 when you got together that morning, although you had had the 
message from 7 o’clock; is that correct? 

General Miles. I cannot identify the hour when I first saw this 
message. I am quite sure it was not as early as 7. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat time was it ? 

General Miles. I cannot identify the hour. I can only tell you I 
think reasonably early. I think between 7 and 8 I had this telephone 
call with Colonel Bratton and then went to the office. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you get to the ofiice? 

General Miles. I don’t know, sir. I wish I did. I think I got down 
to the office before 9 o’clock but I can’t identify the hour. 

[£47'S] Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, would you say that 
you ifrrived there before 9 o’clock, or what time would you say Bratton 
called you and told you that the message was in, the 1 o’clock message? 

General Miles. Certainly some time before that. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how long before? 

General Miles. Senator, I wish I could answer your question, sir, 
but I cannot. I remember only that there was a telephone conversa- 
tion with Colonel Bratton and 1 was trying to insure that I could meet 
General Marshall and General Gerow. I did not qare whether I went 
to Fort Myer or went to the Munitions Building. I wanted to meet 
them, I wanted to see them. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. General Miles, you were the Intel- 
ligence officer? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the purpose of Intelligence is to anticipate 
what the opposition or the enemy is going to do, isn’t that correct? 

General Miles. That is the ideal, sir; that we strive to attain. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the purpose then, the use to which you 
could put this message was to anticipate what the Japs were going to 
do on Sunday, isn’t uiat correct? 

[S 474 ] General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do you tell us that, as the chief Intelli- 
gence officer, it took you from 9" o’clock to 11 : 20 to get the only man 
that had the right to act upon this message, and that was General 
Marshall ? Is that what you want to convey to this committee — that 
it took you 2 hours and 25 minutes to get this message to General 
Marshall? 
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General Miles. I cannot state the exact time that it took me, but 

1 think you are substantially correct, sir. I do not know when I 
first saw those messages. 

Senator Febouson. Yes, sir. Now, will you explain why it took 
from 7 o’clock, if the message was in the office at 7, until 9 to get you, 
the only man that could act? It took 2 hours to get you and then 

2 hours and 25 ‘minutes for you to reach the man that could act, 
General Marshall, which is 4 hours and 25 minutes, to act on this 
imjrartant message. Will you give us an explanation on that? 

Gteneral Miles. You are assuming. Senator, that the message came 
in or was known to Colonel Bratton at 7 o’clock. Accepting that 
assumption — cannot deny it because I do not know the hour, but 
accepting that assumption — Colonel Bratton first attempted to get 
General Marsliall. He then called me up and I asked him to convey 
to General [2J^75~\ Marshall when he did get him that I would 
be glad to go out to Fort Myer, Colonel Bratton having told me that 
he had important information, as I remember it, but I do not think 
he told me what it was, but I was looking for important information. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Will you read the last part 
of the answer? You were looking for important information? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; definitely; the Japanese reply. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I then went down to my office. Whether I stopped 
to have a bite of breakfast, whether I was fully dressed or shaved 
when Colonel Bratton called me, how long it took me to get my car 
out and get down to the office I do not know. I would assume that 
I got down to the office about 9 o’clock, perhaps a little before, perhaps 
a little later, but I cannot identify the hour. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever known a soldier to go to his duty 
without shaving? This was important that morning, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. I do not know whether I shaved that morning or 
no^ Senator, if you press me. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you just told us that that is what you did. 

[2476'\ Mr. Gesell, No ; he has not said that. 

Senator George. He did not say that. He said he did not remem- 
ber whether he shaved or not. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you say about shaving? 

General Miles. I said I did not remember whether I was dressed 
and shaved when Colonel Bratton called me on the telephone. Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know if you. shaved before you 
went? 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. How far do you live from your office, I mean at 
that particular time? 

General Miles. At that particular time? 

Senator Ferguson. At that particular time; I am talking about 
that time. 

General Miles. I lived at that time at 1761 N Street. 

Senator Ferguson. How far would that be in miles? 

General Miles. Well^ at 10 blocks to a mile it was a little over a 
mile down to the Munitions Building. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a car? 
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General Miles. I had a car, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do you know what time you got the 
message from Colonel Bratton that the message was in ? 

General Miles. No, sir; I cannot identity that hour, 

Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the night before you jfere at Admiral 
Wilkinson’s and he was your opposite ? 

General Miles. My opposite number ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In the Navy? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. You had 13 parts in this message and from 
those 13 parts you could tell that relations were going to be broken 
off, there was sufficient in those parts? 

General Miles. That that diplomatic conference was going to be 
broken was a clear assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. Well, now, did you and Ad- 
miral Wilkinson — he was an admiral at that time, was he not, or was 
he a captain ? 

General Miles. Captain, I think, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was a captain ? 

General Miles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss that message that night? 

General Miles. Not in great detfiil. I remember that we discussed 
the 

Senator Ferguson. You expected the next morning that you would 
have to act on it. How does it come that you did \2^78'\ not 
discu.ss it or go over it in detail that night that you got it? 

General Miles. I think I only saw a summary of it that night but 
in ally event. Senator, please note that the thirteenth part of that 
mess^e only results or concludes with the statement that the Japa- 
nese Government regrets that it cannot accept the proposal, that is of 
November 215, as a basis of negotiation. 

Mr. Gesei^l. That is the fourteenth part, isn’t it? 

General Mnjs. That is the thirteenth part. 

Senator Ferguson. So that gave you an inkling as to what was 
going to happen. 

General Miles. That had already been discounted. We were thor- 
oughly prepared and had been for some days to receive an unfavor- 
able reply to the message of November 26. • 

I would like also to invite your attention. Senator, to the fact that 
we had received a message and decoded it from Tokyo to the Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Washington directing him to put this Japanese 
reply in the safe when he received it and wait for further instruc- 
tions on delivery. 

Senator Ferguson. I am familiar with that and I want to call to 
your attention now on page 238 of these messages, “Re my 844a,’’ 
from Tokyo to Washington December the 6th — will you read that — 
indicatin g that on the night that you {Z^79\ were with 
Admiral Wilkinson, then Captain Wilkinson, that you knew or ex- 
pected there would be a delivery time. Will you read that ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. R^d the whole message? 

I^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. (Reading:) 
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The GoTernment has deliberated deeply on the American proposal of the 26th 
of November and as a result we have drawn up a memorandum for the United 
States contained in my separate message #902b (in English). 

This separate message is a very long one. I will send it in 14 parts and I 
imagine you will receive it tomorrow. However, I am not sure. The situation 
is extremely delicate, and when you receive it I want you to please keep it 
secret for the time being. 

Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum to tlie United States, 
I will wire you in a separate message. However, 1 want you in the meantime 
to put it in nicely drafted form and make every preparation to present it to 
the Americans just as soon as you receive instructions. 

That was decoded on the sixth. It indicates very clearly that the 
message was' not to be delivered automatically when received but 
that the Japanese Ambassador was to keep \2^80i\ it secret 
until he received further instructions and in the meanwhile, although 
he had been told that was a very long message, he was to put it m 
nicely drafted form which should nave taken some time. 

I submit, sir, that that message would not indicate that the Jap- 
anese reply was likely to be delivered to the American govemmoit 
on Sunday the 7th of December. 

Senator Febouson. General Miles, it is a typographical error on 
page 239 saying that this translation was 1/26/41. It was 12/6/41. 

General Miles. That is what I have testified, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Do you know what time this message 
was translated on the 6th? 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you know of it? 

General Miles. My impression is very strong that I knew of that 
message on the evenin^f December 6. 1 certainly knew it 

Senator Ferguson. Before you went home? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask you what arrangement was 
made at the Army for the receipt of the fourteenth part? Isn’t it 
true they stayed up all night to get this and got it some time early 
in' the morning and translated it? 

General Miles. I believe that is true, sir, but I can not 
testify as to the mechanics of handling that message. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, who delivered the message to 
you at the WilHnson home ? 

General Miles. No one delivered the mesage to me at the Wilkinson 
home. 

Senator Ferguson. Who delivered it to Wilkinson? 

General Miles. Commander Kramer of the Navy is my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate to you that it at that time 
was being delivered to the WTiite House and to the Secretary of State 
because uiey were in charge of that delivery ? 

General ImLES. The Navy was in charge of delivering it to the White 
House. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

General Miles. We were in charge of delivering it to the Secretary 
of State, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know whether or not it was de- 
livered that night' to the Secretary of State? Did you knoAv that? 

General Miles. I called Colonel Bratton and I am sure that I asked 
him what was the place of delivery of those messages. 
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Senator Ferguson. What did he tell you that night? 

General Miles. I do not remember, sir, exactly what he told me but 
he satisfied me that the mesagesnvere being delivered or would be 
delivered early the next morning when the complete message was in. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand then that the Navy was 
delivering 13 parts and you in charge of the delivery of the 13 parts 
to the Army decided with Bratton that you would not deliver those 13 
parts until morning, is that correct ? 

General Miles. I do not remember, sir, exactly what was decided 
between Colonel Bratton and myself that night. I called him for the 
purpose of 

Senator Ferguson. Why did you call him ? 

General Miles. May I finish, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I called him for the purpose of finding out what 
had been done, what was going to be done with these first 13 parts, 
but I wish to call your attention, Senator, to the fact that the first 13 
parts as such was not of great military significance. - We had already 
discounted through many days the fact that in all probability the 
Japanese reply to our note of November 26 would be unfavorable and 
that was all that the first 13 parts [S4SS] told us. When we 
got the fourteenth part we saw quite a different picture, when we got 
the 1 p. m. message we saw quite a different picture, but there was no 
reason for alerting or waking up the Chief of Stan, we will say, or 
certainly Secretary Hull, on tlie night of December 6 that I could see. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, is it your opinion now that you told 
Bratton it would be all right to wait and deliver the remaining sec- 
tions in the morning? 

General Miles. I think that is probably what happened, sir. When 
the total message was in he was to see that it was promptly delivered, 
but I am not sure. 

Senator Feuguson. That is your best judgment at the present time? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; that is my best recollection at the present 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did Wilkinson call Admiral Stark that 
evening when you were at his home? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you discuss with Wilkinson about calling 
Admiral Stark? 

General Miles. Not that I remember, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see Admiral Wilkinson, then Captain 
Wilkinson, on the morning of the 7th? 

General MiiJis. No, sir; I did not. 

[S4S4] Senator Ferguson. Did you know that the message was 
going to Hawaii on the 7th, that is, tne message of the 7th, by com- 
mercial radio? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. That was not discussed, as far as you were con- 
cerned ? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to read certain parts of the 13- or 14-part 
message and see whether or not it did not indicate what the fourteenth 
part would be. Page 240 [reading] : 
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While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these countries have 
strengthened their military preparations perfecting an encirclement of Japan, 
and have brought about a situation which endangers the very existence of the 
empire. 

Will you see on pa^e 240? I am reading the last sentence out of 
the one part, part 2 it is. It starts out [reading] : 

However, both the United States and Great Britain have resorted to every 
possible measure to assist the Chungking regime so ns to obstruct the establish- 
ment of a general peace between Japan and China, interfering with Japan’s 
constructive endeavors toward the stabilization [2.}85] of Bast Asia, 

and so forth. 

Was that significant to you, those sentences, or the change of tone 
of these messages ? 

General Miles. It signified to me that this Japanese reply was un- 
favorable and it was going to be unfavorable, just as we had rather 
expected that it would be, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the part 2, then, carried out just what you 
had in mind, that the negotiations would end, is that correct? 

General Miles. There is no clear indication that I can see in the 
first 13 parts that the negotiations as sucli are definitely ruptured. 
That comes in the fourteenth part. The 13 parts, as I see them. Sena- 
tor, are a rehash of Japanese arguments which they have put up in 
this negotiation time and time again, ending with the conclusion that 
they could not accept our message of November 26 as a basis of nego- 
tiation. That did not mean even that they were going to rupture the 
conference per se, although it indicated that it probably would. 

Senator Ferguson, Well, did you kuow at the time of the delivery 
of the message of the 26th that tlapan had treated it as an ultimatum 
and said that the negotiations were de facto broken off? 

General MmES. Yes, sir; we knew that Japan was, or 
certain Japanese officials regarded our message of November 26 as a 
last word oi; ultimatum in the diplomatic negotiations in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you personally try to reach General Mar- 
shall on the morning of the 7th before he went to his office? 

General Miles. I did, sir, through Colonel Bratton. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

General Miles. I did, sir, tlirough Colonel Bratton. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us your conversation with Colonel 
Bratton in relation to trying to reach General Marshall and what did 
he say to you ? 

General Miles. Again I would like to refer, sir, to my memorandum 
which I wrote. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you prepare that memorandum? 

General Miles. I prepared this part of the memorandum. Senator, 
last week. I thought for a moment tliat you were referring to some- 
thing that was contained in my memorandum of December 15, 1941, 
but I was wrong. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you prepare a memorandum with Colonel 
Bratton on the 10th of December 1941 ? 

^neral Miles. I prepared a memorandmn wliich I read over to the 
Chief of Staff on the 15th. 

Senator Ferguson. Thait was not my question. Did you 
prepare with Colonel Bratton or for him a memorandum on the 10th 
of December 1941 ! 
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Senator Lucas. On what? 

Senator Ferguson. Any kind of a memorandiun, the one that he 
testified from later. 

General Miles. I do not recall it at this time, sir. 

Senator Feroi;son. Colonel Bratton says on page 80 of Top Secret 
(B) [reading] : 

Colonel BaATToN. On or about tbe lOtta of December 1911 1 would say, sir, that 
was prepared by General Miles with my assistance as a memorandum for tbe 
record of wbat happened. 

Wliat memorandum was that? 

General Miles. I think that is the memorandum which I read into 
the record of December 15, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You haven’t clearly identified the paper you are read- 
ing from. 

Senator Ferguson. I identified it as Top Secret Testimony (B) , page 
80. 

Mr. Murphy. That is better. 

Senator Ferguson. You think that that is 

General Miij». I remember only one memorandum written 
[iS4SS] at that time and that was the one written at the specific 
request of the Chief of Staff for a memorandum of my recollection of 
what had happened in his office on the 7th of December and that has 
been written into the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you just refresh your memory on when 
the so-called pilot message or the one saying that it would have a 
delivery time coming, that it came in on the morning of the 6th? You 
indicated you did not know about that message until the evening of 
the 6th. 

Mr. Gesell. No ; he did not say that. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you — ^now, is counsel telling the wit- 
ness what he did say or are you tryi^ to tell me? 

Mr. Gesell. I am trying to tell you, ^nator, that he did not testify. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, why don’t you come and tell me? 

General Miles. Senator, I think personally 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment until I get counsel straightened 
out. What does counsel want to teU me ? 

Mr. Gesell. I want to tell you that my recollection is that General 
Miles did not testify that he saw the 1 o’clock message, or that it came 
in on the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. Wait. Now, I am talking about the 

f 'ilot message, the one that indicated there would be a delivery time, 
f counsel had been listening he would have got that from the question. 
General Miles; May I answer, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, you understand the question. 

The Chairman. Yes, go ahead and answer the question. Please do. 
[2^90'\ General ImLEs. I cannot identify the hour in which I 
saw that pilot message. I believe that I saw it on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 6th, or I may have seen it on the morning of Sunday, 
the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. Now when you were with Admiral Wilkinson 
on the night of the 6th, at his dinner, you mean to tell the committee 
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you did not know there was to be a time for the delivery of this mes- 
sage coming in in 14 parts? 

General Miles. I do not remember whether I knew it at that time 
or whether I did not know it until the morning of the 7th. I think 
I knew it on the afternoon of the 6th, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The pilot message tells you that it will be in 14 
parts, isn’t that correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So that you knew on the evening, the night of 
the 6th, that there was only one remaining part to come in ? 

General Miles. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you and Admiral Wilkinson discuss that 
at all, that there would be only one more part coming in ? 

General Miles. I do not remember any discussion of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What time did you go home that night, do you 
recall ? 

\2Ji9r\ General Miles. I think I left Admiral Wilkinson’s house 
between 10 : 30 and 11, probably neai-er 10 : 30. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you communicate with Wilkinson after 
10 : 30 until after the attack? 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not remember to have done so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, there was no collabora- 
tion between your office and the Navy in relation to this 14-point mes- 
sage or this 1 o’clock deliveiy time ? 

General Miles. So far as I can remember there was not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Board was not functioning at that time ? 

General Miles. The what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. The Board that Congressman Murphy talked 
about yesterday. 

General Miles. The Joint Intelligence Committee? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact that you did 
not confer with the Navy on this important matter ? You were the 
Intelligence officer and Wilkinson was the Intelligence officer and, 
as I understand it. Intelligence is to anticipate what the enemy is 
going to do. Now how do you account for the fact that you and 
Wilkinson did not confer on this important" matter, 

which could indicate what the enemy was going to do? 

General Miles. I do not remember to have conferred with Admiral 
Wilkinson probably because I saw no particular reason. I wanted to 
confer definitely with the Army authoritiesj the Chief of Staff and 
Chief of War Plans Division and get a warning message out. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you do to get in touch "ith the War 
Plans Division on Sunday or Saturday night? 

General Miles. I testified, sir, it was my recollection that either 
I or Colonel Bratton did call up General Gerow that morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you reach him? 

General Miles. I remember very definitely that it was my desire 
to have this conference as soon as possible with General Marshall and 
General Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you reach Gerow before you went to General 
Marshall’s office ? 

79716 — 46— pt. 2 36 
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General Miles. Either Colonel Bratton or I, whoever telephoned 
him, did reach General Gerow before we went in to see General 
Marshall. 

Senator Ferguson. You say you did reach him? 

General Miles. We did reach him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to him about this message? 

[£4^S] General Miles. No, sir, we were not talking over the 
public telephone about this message. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Miles. I think if I personally talked to General Gerow 
I probably said, “G, we have got something important. Will you 
come down to your office?” 

Senator Ferguson. Down to his office? Is that what you say? 
General Miles. To his office ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now did he come to his office and did you meet 
him there ? 

General Miles. General Gerow, I have every reason to believe, did 

f o to his office. I did not actually meet him in his office, I first met 
ini in General Marshall’s office. 

Senator Fergson. Did you attempt to meet General Gerow in his 
office? 

General Miles. I do not remember to have done so. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you at General Marshall’s office before 
General Gerow came in ? 

General Miles. I was, sir, as far as I remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you had no conversation whatever with 
the War Plans Division about this message prior to going into. 
General Mai’shall’s office? 

General Miles. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They would be in control of putting 
war plans into effect, would they not ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they have any exact knowledge of this mes- 
sage prior to going into General Marshall’s office? 

General Miles. Well, General Gerow was on the list of those who 
were to receive these magic messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he received this magic 
message on the night of the 6th or the morning of the 7th, or did he 
have it at all prior to the time that you met him in General Marshall’s 
office? 

General Miles. My recollection is I knew at that time that he had 
received the magic messages before going to General Marshall’s office. 
I do not believe that he received them on the night of December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be due to the fact that you had 
discussed with Bratton the fact that it would not be important to 
deliver those messages on the night of the 6th ? 

General Miles. Presumably; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I want to take up the subject in relation 
to the British Intelligence. You knew, did you not, that the British 
were intercepting and decoding the Jap messages the same as you 
were? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

f ^^5] Senator Ferguson. And when did you first learn that the 

British were decoding these messages ? 
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General Miles. I think it was sometime in January of 1941 that 
thOT were given the means of decoding these messages. 

Senator Ferguson. And after December 1941 the British, in your 
opinion, had access to al lof the so-called magic messages ; is that true ? 

General Miles. All that they could intercept; yes, sir. I do not 
remember whether they always had the same messages that we had. 

Senator Ferguson. Nojv did you have a committee With the British 
on this question ^ 

General Miles. Did I have what? 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a committee, or board, liaison, 
or joint committee between the British and the Americans on this 
question of intercepting these messages, or did you just give them the 
means of intercepting? You told us you gave them the means of 
intercepting and decoding. 

General Miles. We gave them the means of intercepting, and I 
also had some discussions during that year 1941 with the British 
military attache and Canadian military attache, because certain of 
tliese messages were being intercepted by Canada, but not any other 
part of the British Empire. The Canadians did not have the means 
of breaking them nor did they [S4^6] know anything about 
the technical details of decoding. We were very anxious, howevecj 
to get from them any messages that they could pick up out of the 
air which, for any reason, we could not or the British could not. 

Senator F'erguson. Wliere was the means of the so-called tracking 
the code, so far as the British were concerned; was it in London! 

General Miles. I believe it was in London, sir. 

Senator F erguson. Did not they have a means of picking it up in 
Singapore ? 

General Miles. I imagine they did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You just imagine it. Don’t you know it as an 
intelligence officer? 

General Miles. I know nothing now. I might have at the time, 
but I know nothing now about the details of where the British inter- 
cepting stations were, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now after you gave them the means of decod- 
ing and intercepting and getting the information in January, 1941, 
did you ever get from the British any information that they obtained 
from J apan by means of decoding ? 

General Miles. I cannot answer that question. Senator, offhand. I 
would have to look up the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Why cannot you answer ? 

General Miles. Because my memory is not sufficiently good 
[£4^] , to allow me to say “yes” or “no”. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any files of any memoranda or 
any evidence that you have received information from the British ? 

General Miles. I doubt if we made those matters a matter of records 
The whole question was treated with great secrecy, and these conversa- 
tions I spoke of between the British and Canadian Military Attach^ 
and myself were always verbal conversations, not reduced to writing. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not what I am talking about. I want 
to toow, after you gave Britain the means bf getting these communi- 
cations, decodmg the messages, receiving the messages, whether or 
not they ever gave you any of the evidence, as intelligence officer, that 
they received ? That is a clear question, isn’t it ? 
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General Miles. It is a very clear question, Senator. I wish my 
memory were suflSciently dear to enable me to give you a clear answer. 
Unfortunately it is not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you told us yesterday that Congress would 
not give to the Army enough money for intelligence work, and you 
told us about the money, as I recall, that England was spending, that 
it had a much bigger staff, and so forth. 

That is true, isn’t it? 

General Miles. On the secret service ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you delivered to them — that is, 
our Government, ddivered to them the means of decoding these mess- 
ages and after we gave them the means in January 1941, we never 
received any information from them until we were struck at Pearl 
Harbor ? Is that what you want to tell this committee ? 

General Miles. No, sir; that is not what I want to tell this com- 
mittee. 

[ 2499 '\ Senator Ferguson. What do you want to tell the com- 
mittee? 

General Miles. I want to tell the committee that I cannot answer 
your question from my memory. Senator. I would, if you like, at- 
tempt to find the records, or other means of arriving at an answer to 
that question, but I would not do it purely from memory. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel, have we any files given to 
us by the Army showing that Britain did give us this intelligence 
service, that we enabled them to get, or cooperate with us in giving us 
what they received so we could compare it with what we received? 

Mr. Gesell. We have no information. Senator, as to whether the 
British did or did not give us any results of their interceptions of 
magic. We can inquire about that if you wish. 

Senator Ferguson. Now going back to General Miles, where do you 
think, General, that you will find information as to whether or not 
the British were giving up this intelligence ? 

General Miles. I should look into the records of the far eastern 
section of the Military Intelligence Division and also in the SIS, the 
Signal Corps. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether any other agency 
[ 2500 ^ was getting this information ? Have you ever heard of any 
other agency getting it? Now, I am talking about agencies such as 
the Secretary of State, the White House, executive branch, the Navy 
the Air Co^, the FBI. 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not remember ever having heard of 
any other branch or division of the Government receiving such in- 
formation. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I will ask you why we gave this means to 
the British if it was not to help us, if that was not one of the purposes. 

General Miles. Senator, you phrase one of your questions “The 
United States Government gave this means,” and you phrase the sev- 
eral others that I gave this means. I prefer the former one. I did 
not personally give the means, of course. 

Senator Ferguson. Explain how it got there. You were the in- 
telligence officer, and I assume you had full control and full knowl- 
edge of all intelligence. Is that correct? 
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Greneral Miles. I did not have any control whatever over the SIS 
of the Signal Corp.^, from which these means were found when it was 
decided to give them to the British Government. 

Senator Ferguson. AVell, now, the SIS, the Signal Corps, would not 
be interested in looking over all of the \po01'\ intelligence, 
analyzing it, and determining what it means, would it? 

General Miles. No, sir; that was the function of Militai’y Intelli- 
gence. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was your function ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you would be interested, and 
not SIS, in what the British were giving to us, in what messages they 
picked up; isn’t that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you now have absolutely no memory of 
ever receiving any information from the British ? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of any specific information we 
received from the British, coming from magic. 

Senator Ferguson. But you ‘will look that up. Can you do that at 
noon. General ? Can you do that at noon so I can have it? 

General Miles. I doubt ve^ much that I can get an answer during 
the noon hour, but I will try, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Bratton is sitting right behind you, so 
you can confer with him, and so we can go into this matter. 

General Miles. Do you wish me to confer with him now, sir? 

\2^Z\ Senator Ferguson. No. We only have 5 minutes, and 
after that you can confer with him. 

General Miles. Very well, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to go into what means of intercepting 
we had on the Philippines. As an intelligence officer, do you know 
what means of intercepting we had on the Philippines ? 

General Miles. I think I knew that we had a radio station capable 
of inteicepting wireless in the Philippines. I am pretty sure of that, 
but that again did not come under my responsibility of jurisdiction. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know tnat in the Philippines they had 
a means of decoding these diplomatic messages ? 

General Miles. No, sir ; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you now be surprised to learn that they 
did have that means and gave all the messages to General MacArthur ? 

General Miles. I would, sir. 

Senator Fersuson. Well, how could you evaluate what General 
MacArthur knew unless you knew what he was receiving? Tell us, 
as an intelligence officer, how you could evaluate that unless you knew 
what he was receiving? 

General Miles. I faiew what he was receiving from us. I thought 
that he was. not receiving any magic directly from [2503'\ any 
facilities that we had available in the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if I told you from the Hewitt report 

General Miles. From the what? 

Senator Fircuson. From the Hewitt report. Did you ever hear 
from the Hewitt report ? 

General Miles. Admiral Hewitt ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. If I tell you that he was giving these 
messages, would that make any difference in your testimony f 

General Miles. It would make no difference in my testimony, sir. 
I am testifying and have been testifying to what I remember, and 
what I thought I knew at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. This will be along the line of cooperation 

Mr. Murphy ( interposing) . Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You have in your files there an afiidavit from Grenerai 
MacArthur, himself, as to what he received. 

Senator Ferguson. And I have testimony before me showing what 
he did receive. 

Mr. Mur- hy. The affidavit is in the Clausen report, which you have. 

Senator Ferguson. I have other testimony in tne Hewitt 
Report indicating what he did receive. I will produce it this after- 
noon. 

I want to know whether or not you knew about this message. This 
is a messa^ of H. R. Stark, OPNAV, November 26, 1941, G. L. Tucker, 
from the President, for the High Commissioner, Philippines. I will 
ask you to look at it and see whether you ever knew about it ? You were 
in the Intelligence Branch. 

General Miles. Will you pass it over; please, sir? 

(The document was handed to General Miles.) 

General Miles. I have no recollection of ever having seen that dis- 
patch until this moment. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it into the record? It may re- 
fresh your memory. 

The Chairman. May the Chair inquire what exhibit this paper ap- 
pears in ? 

Mr. Gesell. This is the dispatch that was laid on the committee 
table this morning, and will be ihe subject, or part of the testimony 
of General Gerow when he follows General Miles, and will also be part 
of the testimony of General Marshall. 

^ 2505 ^ Mr. Murphy. Part of exhibit 39? 

Mr. Gesell. It is not an exhibit as yet. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it. General ? 

General Miles (reading) : 

From : The President. 

For: High Commissioner Philippines. 

A copy of a dispatch will be delivered to you by Admiral Hart which, with my 
approval, the CNO and COS addressed to the Senior Army and Navy Com- 
manders in the Philippines. In addition you are advised that the Japanese are 
strongly reenforcing their garrison and naval forces in the mandates in a manner 
which indicates they are preparing this region as quickly ns possible against a 
possible attack on tliem by U. S. forces. Hf)w’ever I am more particularly con- 
cerned over increasing opposition of Japanese leaders and by current southward 
troop movements from Shanghai and Japan to the Formosa area. Preparations 
are becoming apparent in China, Formosa and Indochina for an early aggressive 
movement of some character although as yet there are no clear indications as 
to its strength or whether it will directed against the Burma Road, Thailand, 
Malay Peninsula, Netherlands East Indies or the Philippines. Advance against 
Thailand seems the most probable. 1 [2r>0G] consider it possible that this 

next Japanese aggression miglit cause an outbreak of hostilities between the U. S. 
and Japan. I desire that after further informing yourself as to the situation and 
the general outlines of naval and military plans through consultation with Admi- 
ral Hart and General MacArthur, you shall, in great confidence, present my views 
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to the President of the Philippine Commonwealth and inform him that as always 
I am relying upon the full cooperation of his Government and his people. Please 
/impress upon him the desirability of avoiding public pronouncement or action 
since that might make the situation more difficult 

There is apparently no signature. 

The Chaihman. It is 12 o’clock. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 2 
p. m. of the same day.) 

[^S07] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Ferguson. You were examining General Miles. You may 
proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF MAJ. OEN. SHEBMAN MILES (Besomed) 

General Miles. Senator, I am happy to report, sir, that Colonel 
Bratton has called to my mind a circumstance that enables me to state 
of my own knowledge that shortly after the British were given the 
means of deciphering the intercepted Japanese messages the Signal 
Corps, that is to say, the SIS, arranged with the British a simple code 
by which we could mutually assure ourselves that both got the same 
messages. If we failed to get one through that code, the British sup- 
plied us with that message, and vice versa. 

I am also glad to know from Colonel Bratton that he has much more 
distinct information, specific information, as to the times of arrival 
and the sending of telephone messages, and so forth, on the evening 
of the 6th and uie morning of the 7th than I was able to give you and 
no doubt he will be able to give you that information when he comes 
before you. 

Senator Ferguson. General, you wein over Colonel Bratton at that 
time ? He was under you ? 

[2S0S] General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You understood the question ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you learn about our negotiation with 
the British in relation to the codes? Who told you about the agree- 
ment that had been made in January of 1941 ? 

General Miles. Undoubtedly the Signal Corps told me that, sir. I 
was in close relation at that time with General Maughbome, the Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, who was principally responsible, I think, 
for that magnificent work of breaking those codes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that only because of Colo- 
nel Bratton’s statement to you that you recall that we were getting 
messages from Bratton ? 

General Miles. Senator, the matter was a blank in my mind this 
morning. I was trying to remember. In a few words he recalled 
something that I now dearly remember. That very often happens I 
think, sir, after 4 years. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you examined the book known as exhibit 

1 ? 

General Miles. The magic messages? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. I note that on page 178 that the 
message that is coming through is 836. 

General Miles. Page 178, sir? Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; page 178. Do you have that? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is a message from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fergitson. That is about the time that we were delivering 
the message of the 26th, is it not ? 

General Miles. That was sent on the same day that we delivered 
the note of the 26th. 

Senator Feroi:son. Now, if you will note, there is no other message 
from Tokyo to Washington in this book until you get to page 185 and 
the number of the message is 841. Do you have that ? 

General Miles. 841 ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether or not these num- 
bers were the Japanese numbers or our numbers that are being used 
on these messages? 

General Miies. I understand the number that follows immediately 
the date is the Japanese number. Our number is to be found at the 
bottom of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. And apparently they were using con- [iSSIO] 
secutive numbers to the messages sent here, is that true? 

General Miles. I imagine that was true ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether or not we inter- 
cepted the messages between 836 and 841 ? 

General Mhes. No, sir ; I do not know that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I would like to ask, does counsel know 
whether we did or not ? 

Mr. Mitchell. This is not a complete series. It was not intended 
to be in this book. There are messages that came in, administrative 
messages, visa messages, messages aoout shipping Japs home, and 
things of that kind that we left out of the compilation. They are 
available. 

Senator Ferguson. My question to coimsel is whether those num- 
bers are available ? 

Mr. Mitciieli.. I assume they are. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you check that? 

Mr. Mitcheij,. We cannot tell till we look it up. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you check that? 

Mr. Mitcheli,. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. I will just pass this then for the time being. 

Mr. Mitcheli,. Between those dates? 

. Senator Ferguson. Yes; between those numbers, 836 to 841. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right.^ 

Senator Ferguson. We may have to have this witness back. 

I wanted to question you now and bring out that these numbers 
were Japanese numbers and they indicated that they were sending 
them in consecutive numbers to the embassy here. Is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct to the best of my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you will note that if they sent a message 
to Honolulu it had another number, did it not? I don’t think there is 

* Included In Hearings, Part 4, p. 1716-1717. 
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any in this particular book. Is that your recollection wl ‘‘ther or not 
it did have another number ? 

General Hides. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, getting back to what yon loiew, and that 
is what I am interested in, what you knew that General MacArthur 
knew. 

You say that you did not know about the message that I had you 
read into the record from the President — No — Yes; it is from the 
President to the High Commissioner of the Philippines. 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you know whether or not when a mes- 
sage was sent like that from Stark through the Navy if the Army 
would get it in the Philippines? 

[£5J£] General Miles. From an examination of that message 
which I have seen only today, I would suppose that that would not be 
turned over to the Army. It was from the President to a definite High 
Commissioner. The message does, however, say something about 
Admiral Hart, but I see nothing to indicate that it would be turned 
over to the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is what it says [reading] : 

I desire that after further informing yourself as to the situation in the general 
outline of naval and military plans through consultation with Admiral Hart and 
Oeneral MacArthur you shall in great confidence present my views to the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines. 

This messa^ indicated that it was to be taken up with General 
MacArthur, dad it not, before he conferred with the President ? 

General Miles. It directed the High Commissioner to consult Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Hart before he, the High Commissioner, 
spoke to the President of the Philippine Government. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, as an intelligence officer, would you 
draw the conclusion that General MacArthur had seen this instru- 
ment? 

General Miles. I should think it veiy likely that the High Com- 
missioner in discussing the — in ^ving General Mac- [S5I3] 
Arthur some reason for his discussing with General MacArthur the 
Army data that he was told to discuss, would have shown him a copy 
of that message from the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether there was close liai- 
son between the Army and Navy and the Philippines? 

General Miles, I have every reason to believe there was a close 
liaison, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I show you this instrument, and ask you 
to read it. 

(The document was handed to General Miles.) 

The Chairman. Would you mind identifying that instrument. 
Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Could we have an exhibit number given to it? 
Will you show it to counsel ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a typed copy of a message from the commander 
in chief of the Asiatic Forces to the Chief of Naval Operations, infor- 
mation copy to the- commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, dated 
December 7, 1941. 
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The Chairman. Has that been filed as an exhibit, or is it a part of 
any exhibit that has been filed ? 

Mr. Gesell. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was just received through counsel. 

The Chairman. Read it. 

Mr. Mitchell. It reads this way : 

[ZSH'l Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain Armed support 
under three or four eventualities. Have received no corresponding Instructions 
from you. 

The Vice Chairman. From whom to whom ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is from Hart of the Asiatic Fleet to the Chief of 
Naval Operations in Washington, information copy, it says to the 
commanaer in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 

The Chairman. What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Mitchell. December 1941. I do not see a date on it. 

Senator Ferguson. December 7. They strike out the number that is 
not used, and leave the one that is used. 

Mr. MitchhXiL. I would not know about that. That identifies the 
message. Do you want it numbered as an exhibit? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 40 is used on that document. 

(^The document referred to was marked exhibit No. 40.) 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you read it into the record. General? 
General Miles. Very well, sir. [Reading exhibit No. 40 :] 

[2515] Classlflcatlon : Secret — confidential — restricted. 

No indication which one it is. 

From : Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

To: OPNAV. 

Information : Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be from Admiral Hart, would it 
not? He was the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. “To OPNAV.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is to whom? 

General Miles. To Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral Stark, who was head of the Naval Oper- 
ations here in Washington ? 

General Miles. Yes. And for information of Admiral Kimmel of 
the Pacific Fleet. 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three or 
four eventualities. Have received no corresponding instructions from you. 

And at the bottom is “TOP SECRET.” 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever know about that message? 
General Miles. To the best of my knowledge and belief this is the 
first time I ever saw that message, or heard of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it be material to eiwiluate the 
evidence as to what was going on? Would that have been material? 

General Miles. Yes, sir ; it would have been very material. It would 
have been checked and found to be correct, if we had made such promises 
to the British. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to come to that again a little bit later 
on so that would be an item that was known in the Pacific, and with 
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close liaison between the two, General MacArthur would have known 
about that ? 

General Miles. I should think he would, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You assume that he would. 

Now, I call to your attention the basic exhibit of dispatches. Has 
that an exhibit number ? Is that exhibit 37 ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 37, page 39. 

By the way, going back to that other exhibit, the 7th in the Philip- 
pines is the 6th nere, is it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You would assume then that that came in here 
on the 6th ? Is that correct. General ? 

General Miles. I did not quite hear. 

Senator Ferguson. You would assume it was received here at Wash- 
ington on the 6th ? 

[£5J7] General Miles. It was sent from Manila on the 7th; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be on the 6th here. Have you 
got page 39 of that exhibit ? 

General Miii:s. I have, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read that into the record, sir? 

General Miles (reading from exhibit No. 37) : 

I 

TOP SECRET 

2 December 1941 
From: OPNAV 
Action: CINCAF. 

That is from Naval Operations to the commander in chief, 
Asiatic Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you interpret those? That is from Ad- 
miral Stark to Admiral Hart? 

General Miles. From Admiral Stark to Admiral Hart. 

PRESIDENT DIRECTS THAT THE FOLLOWING BE DONE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE AND WITHIN TWO DAYS IF POSSIBLE AFTER RECEIPT 
THIS DISPATCH. CHARTER 3 SMALL VESSELS TO FORM A “DEFEN- 
SIVE INFORMATION PATROL”. MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS TO ESTAB- 
LISH IDENTITY AS U. S. MEN-OF-WAR ARE COMMAND BY A NAVAL 
OFFICER AND TO MOUNT A SMALL GUN AND 1 MACHINE GUN WOULD 
SUFFICE, FILIPINO CREWS MAY BE [2518] EMPLOYED WITH 
MINIMUM NUMBER NAVAL RATINGS TO ACCOMPLISH PURI OSE WHICH 
IS TO OBSERVE AND REPORT BY RADIO JAPANESE MOVEMENTS IN 
WEST CHINA SEA AND GULF OF SIAM. 1 VESSEL TO BE STATIONED 
BETWEEN HAINAN AND HUE ONE VESSEL OFF THE INDOCHINA 
COAST BETWEEN CAMRANH BAY AND CAPE ST. JAQUES AND ONE 
VESSEL OFF POINTE DE CAMAU. USE OF ISABEL AUTHORIZED BY 
PRESIDENT AS ONE OP THE THREE BUT NOT OTHER NAVAL VESSELS. 
REPORT MEASURES TAKEN TO CARRY OUT PRESIDENTS VIEWS. AT 
SAME TIME INFORM ME AS TO WHAT RECONNAISSANCE MEASURES 
ARE BEING REGULARLY PERFORMED AT SEA BY BOTH ARMY AND 
NAVY WHETHER BY AIR SURFACE VESSELS OR SUBMARINES AND 
YOUR OPINION AS TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THESE LATTER 
MEASURES. 

Senator Ferguson. General, did you ever know about that message? 

General Miles. To the best of my knowledge and belief, this is the 
first time I have ever seen that message. 
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Senator Ferguson. That indicates that that was sent from Admiral 
Stark to Admiral Hart under the direction of the President? 

General Miles. Yes. • . 

Senator Ferguson. On the 2d of December 1941 ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that message have been of [SSW] 
value to you in the evaluation of your information ? 

General Miles. It would have informed me that a small recon- 
naissance patrol was being established as per this dispatch. 

Senator Ferguson. Would not the fact of the source of the in- 
* strument be of value to you? Would not that place more value on it 
than ordinarily? 

General Miles. You mean that it came from the President^ 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. That would have meant to me simply that the 
President was very definitely interested in the establishment of this 
naval patrol. 

Senator Ferguson. And that he must have had certain things in 
mind, and you can read from the instrument what he had in mind, 
could you not ? 

General Miles. That he wished the Navy to pick up, if possible, 
movements of presumably Japanese ships or convoys in the waters 
mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you would assume that that went to 
General MacArthur, would you not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I would have supposed that the Army 
and Navy in Manila, Admiral Hart and General MacArthur were 
maintaining so close liaison that an important message like that from 
the President would be communicated \2520'\ from Admiral 
Hart to General MacArthur. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Let us analj^ze it and see whether or not it would 
have been of value to you. 

The first thing was that they were to have “three small vessels to 
form a defensive information patrol.” 

Then it says : 

Minimum requirements to establish identity as U. S. Men-of-War. 

Now, as an intelligence officer, what would you say that meant? 

General Miles. That “minimum requirements” business? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. That was for the protection, undoubtedly, of the 
personnel, had they been captured by an enemy. 

Senator Ferguson. In other w'ords, if they had been captured by 
the enemy, they could not be treated as spies; is that correct? They 
would have to be treated as prisoners of war ? 

General Miles. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What does that signify to you? 

General Mu.es. That signifies to me only what we knew at the time, 
that there was a strong possibility of a clash of arms, or an outbreak 
of war with Japan in some other [2521'\ form. 

Senator Ferguson. And this was a message directly from the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice that it says “to mount a small gun and 
one machine gun would suflSce.” Would that make it a man-of-wai^? 

General Miles. I am not competent to answer that question, Sena- 
tor. It is purely a naval question. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Let us go to the next sentence : , 

Filipino crews may be employed with minimum number naval ratings to 
accomplish purpose which is to observe and report by radio— 

that assumes, does it notj that there would be radio on the small boat? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “Japanese movements in West China Sea and 
Gulf of Siam.” 

The next one I better read : 

1 vessel to be stationed between Hainan and Hue, — 

do we have a Navy man here that can put a map up with these places 
on it ? 

Commander Baecher. We have some Navy men here. 

Senator* Ferguson. We have a Navy man here, but 
could he handle a map? 

Is there anyone here that could get us a map and show us where 
these places are located ? 

I, would like to get them on record. 

Commander Baecher. We could supply that kind of infoimation. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You have already been furnished such a 
map. It is in your file. It is in the Navy folder. 

Senator Ferguson. Has the Congressman got his map here? 

Mr. Murphy. No. 

Senator Fergusn. I haven’t mine here. 

Mr. Murphy. I say you have been furnished it. (A map was put 
on the easel J 

Senator Ferguson. Apparently it is not on that map. WiU you 
try to place in the record where this vessel would be if stationed 
between Hainan and Hue? Do you know where that would be? 

General Mile.s. I know the Island of Hainan but I do not know 
Hue. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it be from Hainan over to the Philip- 
pines or would it be toward the China coast ? 

General Miles. I canot say, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

One vessel off the Indo China Coast between Camranh Bay and Cape St. 
Jacques. 

Do you know where that would be? 

General Miles. I know Camranh but 1 don’t know Cape S. Jaquesu 

Senator Ferguson. Where is Camranh Bay? 

General Miles. Camranh Bay, if I remember correctly, is in that 
bidge of Indochina. Indochina comes out in a distinct 
bulge to the eastward and it is right in there. It was the bay that 
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Admiral Roztrzezvensky took refuge in before the battle with Japan, 
and also Admiral Dewey before the battle of Manila. 

Senator Fei^guson. Would it be up in the Gulf of Siam? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice it starts out with “Japanese movements 
in West China Sea and Gulf of Siam”. 

General Miles. I think Camranh faces on West China Sea. 

Sena^tor Ferguson. Where would the next vessel be? It says, “One 
vessel off Pointedecamau.” 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could these vessels be scouting for thansports, 
or J apanese men-of -war coming for the Philippines ? How far would 
these points be from the Philippines ? 

General Miles. Well, as* I remember, sir, quite some distance. It 
is very difficult to testify without even a map before you, Senator. 
They are on the other side of the water, the Chinese side. 

^Senator Ferguson. How many hundred miles? Do you have any 
idea? 

General Miles. I should guess six or eight hundred miles. That is 
a pretty wild guess. 

The Chairman. Don’t make it too wild. 

[2525] Senator Ferguson. Now it is said in here that the “use 
of ImbeP^ — that would be the name of a ship, would it not? 

General Miles. Isabel^ as I remember, was a small gunboat. 

Senator Ferguson : 

Use of Isabel authorized by President as one of the three but not other naval 
vessels. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what was in mind there, that we 
could use one naval vessel but the other two were not to be naval 
vessels ? 

General Miles. I should imagine that we did not want to reduce 
Admiral Hart’s slim forces by more than the detachment of the Isabel. 

[2526] Senator Ferguson. Now the next sentence, “Report meas- 
ures taken to carry out President’s views.” Did you ever see a report 
coming back as to what had been done in relation to this message? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of ever having seen such a 
report, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then going on : 

At same time inform me as to what reconnaissance measures are being regu- 
larly performed at sea, by both Army and Navy, whether by air, surface vessels 
or submarines, and your opinion as to the effectiveness of these latter measures. 

Did you ever get such a message, as to what reconnaissance was being 
used at sea, whether by air, by both the Army and Navy ? It says : 

whether by air, surface vessels or submarines and your opinion as to the effective- 
ness of these latter measures. 

General Mii^s. I do not remember. Senator, ever having seen any 
report on the reconnaissance, or types of reconnaissance being con- 
ducted by Army and Navy in the Philippines at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now if you were having close liaison between 
Admiral Wilkinson and yourself, being the opposite, one in the Army 
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and one in the Navy, how do you account for not getting this original 
message and not getting tlie replies, if thei'e were any replies? 

[£ 27 ] General Miles. Senator, I had very close contact with 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. 1 had no contact nor was I expected 
to have any contact with the Office of Naval Operations. I do not 
ever remember seeing, or being called into any consultation or han- 
dling in any way any message to or from Naval Operations. I do not 
want to appear to 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to now call attention 

Senator Lucas. Had you finished. General Miles ? 

Senator Ferguson. 1 thought you had finislied, General. Go ahead 
if you have not. 

General Miles. I don’t want to appear to avoid any line of ques- 
tioning but it might help if I would state frankly now that I did not 
know, I was not in the group consulted generally, and I think I can 
say always, as to Naval Operations’ messages or deliberations between 
the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Seci’etary 
of State or the President. All of those things were above my level, 
we will say, if you like to put it that way. I was not called into that 
group at all. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to show you an affidavit made by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Would counsel let me have the exhibit — it may not be in an exhibit. 

It is the Clausen report, which has an affidavit of 
General MacArthur. 

Mr. Murphy. Senator Barkley has it. 

The Chairman. I was just reading it. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want him to read it into the record. 

The Chairman. Is that the one dated 

Senator Ferguson. Sometime in 1945. 

The Chairman. May 1945. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Will you read that. General, because I want to ask .some questions 
about it. 

The Chairman. Read it. General, so we can all hear it. 

General Miles (reading) : 

Top Secret. Affidavit of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

General of the Army, Douglas MacArthur, presently Supreme Commander, 
Southwest Pacific Area, being first duly sworn and informed of the investigation 
by Lieutenant Colonel Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, for the Secretary of War, supple- 
mentary to the proceedings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, and that top secrecy 
is required, deposes and says : 

Immediately before 7 December IMl, I was Commanding General, USAFPE. 

The Chairman. What does that mean ? 

[^5^5] General Miles. United States Army Forces, Far East. 

The Chairman. All right. 

General Miles (reading) : 

I have been shown what Colonel Clausen has designated as Top Secret 
Exhibit “B” consisting of a file of Intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages. I 
have no recollection of. having seen any of these before. I did not see the 
messages described as the “Winds Code”, nor any activating or implementing 
message. I believe 1 saw every ultra message that was delivered to the Hq. 
USAFFE. , 

I have not previously seen the British SIS messages, dated 27 November 1941 
and 3 December 1941. I have no knowledge as to the basis or source of this 
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intelligence, and I did not know that these or similar messages were being trans- 
mitted to persons at Honolulu, T. H. 

The Signal Intelligence Service, United States Army, operated an intercept 
station at Fort McKinley, immediately before 7 December 1941. Diplomatic 
messages in purple code, intercepted by this SIS were delivered to the Navy at 
Corregidor where they were decrypted and translated. Some or all of these 
messages decrypted and translated, were delivered to the SIS officer who de- 
livered them to the Hq. USAFFE. The decrypting and translating of these 
messages was a function of the [2550] Navy. The Array SIS monitored 
some circuits and turned the material over to the Navy for decryption and trans- 
lation. The Navy had facilities and personnel, not possessed by the Army, for 
such processing of this intelligence. Whether all messages were transmitted by 
the Navy to the Army I do not know. All transmission of this subject material 
was entirely in the hands of the Navy. 

Dispatches from the War Department gave me ample and complete informa- 
tion and advice for the puiDose of alerting the Army Command in the Philip- 
pines on a war basis, which was done prior to 7 December 1941. 

/s/ Douglas MacArthur. 

Sworn to 7th May 1945. 

Henry C. Clausen, 
Lieutenant ColaneL 

Senator Lucas. What page of the report is that on? 

Mr. Murphy. 186 . 

General Miles. 188. No. 186. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how General MacArthur spells 
his last name? 

General Miles. I thought it was “M-a-c”. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the way it is signed, is it not ? 

[2531^ General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, at the top how is it spelled? 

General Mii.es. “M-c”. 

Senator Ferguson. “M-c”. Well, at least that would indicate that 
no one in MacArthur’s headquarters prepared that affidavit, wouldn’t 
it? 

General Miles. That was prepared, undoubtedly, by Colonel 
Clausen. 

Senator Ferguson. Who didn’t know how to spell MacArthur’s 
name ? 

General Miles. I would say that was it. 

Senator Ferguson. Let’s take up some things in that exhibit. 

I have been shown what Colonel Clausen has designated as Top Secret Ex- 
hibit “B” consisting of a file of intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages. 

Do you know what they are? 

I would like to have you keep that affidavit. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what that was ? 

General Mh.es. It was a collection of the magic messages, as I re- 
member it, which was called ‘‘Exhibit B.” 

\2532‘] Senator Ferguson. Was it all of the messages now in- 
exhibit 1 ? 

General Mh^es. That I cannot say, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is an “ultra” message? 

GeneralMiLES. What is a what message ? 

Senator Ferguson. “Ultra”? 

General Miles. Ultra is the same thing as — it is another word for 
“magic” or “top secret” as applied to these intercepted messages. 
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Senator Ferguson. In that paragraph, the last line is: 

I believe I saw every ultra message that was delivered to the headquarters 
U. S. A. F. F. E. 


What would that mean to you ? 

General Miles. That would mean, sir, he saw all of these Japanese 
intercepts decoded by Navy which were turned over to his head- 
quarters. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, have you any knowledge as to how many 
were turned over to his headquarters ? 

General Mii.es. No, sir ; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. But it would indicate that he had certain things 
turned over to him from the so-called magic messages; is that right? 

General Miles. It would. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether the same 
thing was turned over to General Short at Hawaii ? 

General I^les. To the best of my knowledge and belief there was 
no decrypting and decoding units set up in Hawaii by either Army 
or Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we take this to be true, that if General 
MacArthur was getting the purple or ultra code messages, the magic, 
in the Philippines, and General Short was not getting them on the 
Hawaiian Islands, at Pearl Harbor, they were getting different infor- 


mation 1 .-,,,11 

General Miles. Yes, sir. That is true. It would also apply to 
General Andrews in Panama and General DeWitt on the west coast, 
^nator Ferguson. We come to the next sentence: 


I have not previously seen the British S. I. S. message dated 27 November 1941, 
and 3 December 1941. 


What is that? 

General Miles. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t any idea? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give me any idea who would know, so 

we can ask counsel to get it? , . 

Mr. Gesell. If I may interpose. Senator, those are exhibits in the 


Clausen report. . 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel later on point those out 

to me ? 

Mr. Gesell. Certainly. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you do it now? 

Mr. Gesell. I thought you said later on. I will have to get it. 
i^iiator Ferguson. I would like to have it now because it may be 
material. 

Mr. Gesell. It is in the exhibits, I believe. 

The Chairman. What exhibit is that? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, the Clausen report has 12 exhibits, 12 bound 
volumes of exhibits, which are not nere before the committee now. 
This is only the report itself, that General Miles has in his hands. 
Senator Ferguson. Now, the next sentence : 


1 have no knowledge as to the basis or source of this intelligence, and I did 
not know that these or similar messages were being transmitted to persons In 
Honolulu T. H. 

79716 — 46 — pt. 2 37 
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Do you know why such a question would be asked of General Mac- 
Arthur? 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Coming down to the next sentence : 

The Signal intelligence Service — 

is that your service? 

[^555] That is SIS? 

General Miles. That is SIS. 

Senator Ferguson. Transmitters and receivers of the messages. 

General Miles. And decoded and decrypted in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

United States Army, operated an intercept station at Fort McKinley, immedi- 
ately before the 7 December 1941. 

The next one — ^Do you know when that station was opened ? 

General Miles. No ; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, was that station used to collect intelligence 
for you ? 

General Miles. It was used to collect intelligence for the Signal 
Intelligence Service which later on transmitted it. 

Senator Ferguson. To you? 

General Miles. To me, when decoded and decrypted. It had 
nothing to do with my department until it came to me in plain 
English. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t the source of material be material to 
to you in evaluating material ? 

General Miles. No, sir; whether a message was picked up in Manila 
or in the State of Washin^on out of the air \ 2536 '\ would have 
had no particular significance to me. 

Senator Ferguson. That wouldn’t have been of any value to you 
at all? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Just to give you an example, one of those small 
radio boats that was put out, as we find at least was ordered out, 
suppose that kind of a sliort-wave message had been transmitted and 
it had only a certain radius and would he picked up at the Philip- 
pines. Wouldn’t that be an indication as to its value, where it was 
coming from, rather than coming out over a long-range radio? 

General Miles.' Well, I imagine that there would be some indi- 
cation if it were picked up in the Philippines and not picked up on 
the west coast that it emanated from some station not powerful 
enough to cross the Atlantic, but the message itself when translated 
into English by the S. I. S. would have been the significant thing 
to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t also the place where it was sent out 
and its radius have something to do with its purpose, its value, in 
other words ? ' 

General Miles. I can’t imagine a situation in which the station, 
the location of the station that intercepted a message coming over 
the air, would have bron of any particular value in analyzing that 
message from the point of view \ 2537 '\ of military intelli- 
gence. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, the next : 

Diplomatic messages In purple code, — 

and I assume, and is it correctly assumed, that all in exhibit 1 are 
purple-code messa^jes, or is that not a correct assumption ? 

General Miles. That is my impression, but I am not sure of it. 
That is a technical question for the SIS. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now the cade used to send the most im- 
portant messages from Japan was the purple code; is that correct? 

General Miles. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, those messages, and they would be dip- 
lomatic messages would they ? 

General Miles. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would they be military and naval messages 
also? 

General Miles. I imagine they jrould be in certain circumstances, 
but I do not know these different codes. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, those picked up by the Army, 
it appears, were delivered to the Navy at Corregidor where they were 
decrypted and translated. Some or all were delivered to the SIS 
officer who delivered them to lieadquarters. USAFFE. It would 
indicate that the Army headquarters was getting the purple messages; 
is that correct ? 

[^S8] General Miles. That is the inference from this state- 
ment ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

The decrypting and translating of these messages was a function of the Navy. 
The Army monitored some circuits and turned the material over to the Navy 
for decryption and translation. The Navy had facilities and personnel, not pos- 
sessed by the Army, for such processing of this intelligence. Whether all mes- 
sages were transmitted by the Navy to the Army I do not know. 

I want to ask you there whether or not there was any system in the 
Intelligence Office or in the SIS office where a person could later 
ascertain what message had been sent from one agency, the Army or 
the Navy to the other. Had you any system that you could check 
whether a message had been sent or not sent ? 

General Miles. Here in Washington we did have a system. I am 
not acquainted with all the details, but I do know that Colonel Brat- 
ton is prepared to testify on that subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Where would G-2 be in this picture over the 
Philippines? It would be in the headquarters USAFFE, would it 
not? 

General Miles. I presume so, but that was a matter for decision of 
General MacArthur. It was his G-2 and not mine. 

[,?8S9] Senator Ferguson. Now, wasn’t all of G-2 together, 
weren’t you over all G-2 whether in the field or in Washington? 

General Miles. No, sir. I have testified that the G-2’s of the over- 
seas departments were staff officers of their commanding generals, 
selected by them and directly under them. 

SenatorFERGUSON. Then do I understand that the intelligence in 
the field was not your concern, but the concern of the commanding 
officer? 

General Miles. It was my concern so far as giving information to 
the field, and giving information to the Chief of Staff from the field. 
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but I did not directly control the G-2’s of the overseas departments, 
staff officers of the commanding generals thereof. 

Senator Ferguson. Did they inform you as to what they had? 

General Miles. They sent us a great deal of information which 
they got from various sources. I have no recollection of any informa- 
tion coming from the G-2 of the Philippine Department regarding 
magic. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I come down to the message again in ex- 
hibit 37 on page 39. 

General Miles. Thirty-nine? 

[25^0'\ Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. It is not in there. That is not in the Clausen 
report. You are not referring to the Clausen report? 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. That is what he had in his hand. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I neglected to asl^ you one or two questions on 
that Clausen report. 

Dispatches from the War Department gave me ample and complete Informa- 
tion and advice for the purpose of alerting the Army command in the Philippines 
on a war basis, which was done prior to the 7th of December 1941. 

Do you know what messages, what dispatches he was talking about 
there ? . 

General Miles. I presume, sir, he was talking about General Mar- 
shall’s dispatch to the overseas department commanders on the 27th 
of November. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, that would have to be taken into 
account in evaluating with everything else, that MacArthur knew 
all the other purple messages he had, and all his own Intelligence had ; 
isn’t that correct ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; but it was a message from the Chief of 
Staff of the Army which gave him a definite warning, 

directed him, as I remember it, to do certain things. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, coming back to certain things, one of them 
was reconnaissance, was it not? 

General Miles. I haven’t got the message to General MacArthur 
before me, but that is my impression. 

Senator Ferguson, He was to use reconnaissance. Will you look 
at it ? I think you will find it at page 9, 

General Miles. I have found it. 

Senator Ferguson. It says: 

* * * Take such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary. 
Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur you will (&rry out the tasks 
assigned In revised rainbow five which was delivered to you bv General Brereton. 
Chief of Naval Operations concurs and requests you notify Hart 

So, there was reconnaissance mentioned in that message; is that 
true? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. We go back to the message on page 39 of exliibit 
37. This is on the 2d of November 1941. 

General Miles. Second of December. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 
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It says : 

[2543] Report measures taken to carry out President’s views. At the same 
time Inform me as to what reconnaissance measures are being regularly performed 
at sea by both Army and Navy, whether by air, surface vessels, or submarine and 
your opinion as to the effectiveness of these latter measures. 

That indicates that the President is anxious to know exactly what 
reconnaissance is being taken at the Philippines ; is that true ? 

General Miles. I would assume so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was any such message sent to Admiral 
Kimmel or General Short ? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Wasn’t the message of December 2 directed to all 
those sea areas that you couldn't find on the niai) and which were far 
distant from the Philippines ? Not only to t he Pliilippines, but up and 
down the coast down to Indochina ? 

Senator Ferguson. What did we have at the places mentioned by 
the Congressman ? 

General Miles. What do we have there? 

Senator Ferguson. He mentioned other places. 

Mr. Murphy. Talking about the .sea. 

General Miles. You mean Camranh and Hainan Islands? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I don’t think we had anything there. 

Senator Ferguson. So it couldn’t be sent there? This message 
couldn’t be sent to any of those places ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was Admiral Hart at the time? 

General Miles. Where was Admiral Hart? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. On the 2d of December 1941? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you account at aU for the fact that you 
didn’t get this information that was sent out on the 2d of December 
1941, on page 39 of exhibit 37? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. I think I have already accounted for it by 
my statement that I was not in that channel of command or concentra- 
tion, whatever you would like to call it. I don’t remember ever having 
been consulted or informed of, directly, any naval operation message 
or any Presidential message. 

Senator Ferguson. I find among your evaluations, on December 1, 
that you gave an evaluation of this whole situation, the Far East, on 
December 1, 1941. You recall that, or is- it December 5? It is a 
supplemental brief periodic estimate of the situation 

on December 1, 1941, to March 4, 1942. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. I have that before me. 

Senator Ferguson. Numbers 27 and 28 in exhibit 33? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How could you evaluate the intelligence with- 
out being in this circle you talk about and not know what was going 
on there? For instance, not getting the reply back as to the air recon- 
naissance at the Philippines? 

General Miles. I had to depend on other sources of information, 
perhaps not so good in many cases. That was why I particularly, sup- 
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ported by my naval colleague, naval intelligence, was trying to inte- 
grate our activities and those of the joint Army-Navy Board, 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know why specific reconnaissance, 
such as these three small men-of-war was being taken at the Philip- 
pines, and not taken — similar action was not being taken at Hawaii ? 

General Miles. I do not know but I would suppose that the action 
taken from the Philippines was directed primarily to the observation 
of the Japanese shipping of various sorts, military and commercial 
down the China seas. No such movement was obtainable or going 
on at the time in the vicinity [£^4^] of the Hawiian Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. In your opinion was not the Vacant Sea and the 
space north of Hawaii, just as important an area as the one over along 
the China coast and the Gulf of Siam i Talking about your opinion 
now, as an expert. 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I think it was, but it was a great deal 
harder to cover. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not consulted as to what should take 
place in those areas ? That was above your range ? 

General Miles. About the reconnaissance in the China Sea? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Mn^> I was not. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean the one in the Vacant Sea, you were not 
consulted as to what reconnaissance should be taken? 

General Miles. I know nothing of any reconnaissance in the Vacant 
Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to go to the Hewitt testimony. It 
is in the Hewitt testimony. 

Mr. Murphy. What page, and volume ? There are three volumes. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 88-C. 

Corregidor bad liaison with the British unit at [25^6] Singapore, and 
everything of interest or importance received from Singapore was forwarded 
to Washington. 

Did you know that fact, that it first went to Coiregidor and then 
later came here? 

General Miles. From what source, sir ? F rom the British ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it says : 

Corregidor also had liaison with the British unit at Singapore and everything 
of Interest or importance received from Singapore was forwarded to W'ash- 
ington — 

General Miles. Well, we had a Colonel Brink 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) : 

V 

In like manner, any translation of particular importance to tlie commander 
in Chief, Asiatic Fleet was sent out from Washington. 

In other words, Admiral Hart had two means of getting his in- 
formation, one was from Washingtoi^ the other from Singapore, 
Corregidor to Hart. As I understand it, Kimmel had one means and 
that was Washington to Kimmel. Is that correct ^ 

General Miles. Senator, I am not prepared to testify nor am I 
competent to testify on these naval-communications arrangements. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am trying to find out, General, is how 
much knowledge you had, you being the top and the [^47] 
head of our Intelligence Branch in the Army 
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Greneral Miuis. Yes, but 

Senator Ferguson. We had no source higher than you in the Army, 
had we, for Intelligence? 

General M tt.es . I was the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
the War Department. 

Senator Ferguson. The highest man in the Intelligence. 

General Miles. In the Army? 

Senator Ferguson. In the Army. 

Now, the function of the Army was to defend the Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. Defend that naval base al Pearl Harbor and the 
Fleet would have occupied the naval base, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the purpose of Intelligence is to anticipate 
what an enemy or prospective enemy is going to do ; that is its very 
purpose ? 

General Miles. That is our ultimate, ideal purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would anyone alse have knowledge in a 
higher position than you, that could give us what knowledge was 
known by the Intelligence branch of the Army? Is there anybody 
above you in the Intelligence branch?- It went from you to General 
Marshall ? 

General Miles. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you understand that there were consulta- 
'"v.tions between people in a higher level on this Intelligence? 

' General Miles. There may have been. There were certainly con- 
sultations on a higher level than I occupied. 

Senator Ferguson. It involved evaluations of Intelligence? 

Senator Lucas. Let the General finish his answers. 

[Z649'\ Senator Ferguson. I mean to. Any time you haven’t 
finished your answer, just say so. 

Senator Lucas. Counsel continues to break in about the time the 
General has his mouth open. 

General Miles. May I have the question again ? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

General Miles. I imagine it did. Certainly action was taken on 
the information that Intelligence supplied. 

Senator Ferguson. Did this higher level have certain intelligence 
that you did not have ? For instance, I take it the reply to the instru- 
ment on page 39 of exhibit 37, which was the reconnaissance being 
taken at the Philijmines, and the effectiveness of the measures. 

General Miles. Yes,sir. I never saw the answer to that request. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, if those answers came back this 
higher level that you are speaking about would have different facts 
to evaluate than you had? 

General Miles. That is truej sir. It was true not only of informa- 
tion coming from the Philippines but information here in Washing- 
ton. I did not know, never did know, what the Secretary of State or 
the President was saying to the Secretary of War or the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you examine all the diplomatic 
[^660^ messages so that you would have and know what this higher 
level knew? These diplomatic messages that we were intercepting? 

General Miles. I examined all the intercepted messages that were 
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Mnt to me. In other words, all of the important messages that we 
intercepted from the Japanese. I knew a good deal of what was going 
on in this diplomatic conference. I knew also from my liaison with 
the State Department additional information about that diplomatic 
conference. I knew there was a great deal of information in the 
hig^her level that I did not get. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, did you know what messages we 
were sending out in our diplomatic relations with the Far East? 

General Miles. Generally speaking not. Only if they were given 
to my laison officers in the State Department. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask you how you could evaluate the Japanese 
messages in reply and the memorandums sent by the Japs if you didn’t 
know what they were replying to and what the original message was. 
How can you possibly evaluate? 

General Miles. Well, generally I knew the important messages. I 
certainly knew the substance of our note of November 26. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t it take knowledge of more than the sub- 
stance of that note to realize its significance ? 

[^55i] General Miles. Well, I think I also knew, I am pretty 
sure I also knew, from my liaison officer in the State Department, 
what certain officials of the State Department thought of the chances 
of acceptance of that note. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when you were giving your testimony on 
page 116, question No. 82 on page 112— — 

The Vice CiiAnisiAN. Pages 112 and 113 of what? 

Senator Ferguson. Secret, No. 2, Army Pearl Harbor Board, testi- 
mony of General Miles. [Reading :] 

General, when in your opinion did It become apparent that war with Japan 
was inevitable? 

This is your reply : 

General Miles. On the 27th of November when we learned that we had 
practically given what might have been considered and probably would be 
considered by them an ultimatum to them. From then on I considered war as 
very probable if not Inevitable. 

General Miles. Senator, that testimony should be changed to “if 
not ultimately inevitable.” 

Senator Ferguson. That is a correction there? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “If not ultimately inevitable.” 

General Miles. May I also call your attention to the succeeding 
page, and I would like to read my statement there. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would read the one that I 
read the way it should be read. 

General IiIiles (reading). 

General Miijbs. 

Senator Ferguson. There are no corrections here, but as I under- 
stand it at the end you made many corrections ? 

General Mrijcs. I made quite a few corrections, largely typo- 
graphical errors. 

Senator Ferguson. So that accounts for this mistake here ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On the page it is just as I read it, is it not? 
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General Mn^s. On page 113 it reads: 

On the 27th of November when I learned we had practically given what might 
be considered or probably would be considered by them an ultimatum, from 
then I considered ^war as very probable if not ultimately Inevitable. 

Then I wasn’t satisfied with that answer and you will find on page 
114 of the same testimony : 

I sbonld like, If I may, to add a little bit. I am not quite sure of my answer 
regarding inevitable war. I do not want to give tlie impression that I thought on 
November 27 

Senator Ferguson. Wait, General. That isn’t the way [2555] 
it is written here. 

General Mn.ES. I know. It is corrected here. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it first how it is on the page and 
then tell me how it was corrected later. 

Let me clear something up. 

\2o5J^'\ Do I understand that you were given your testimony 
by the Army Board so that you could make corrections some time 
later? 

General Miles. I was given my testimony by the Army Board al- 
most immediately on my return from Boston, at my appearance down 
her^ before the Army Board. Whatever corrections were made I 
made in my own handwriting in ink and forwarded it by covering 
letter to General Grunert, and I understand those corrections were 
accepted. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, is this true, then, that what I read was 
the way you gave it first and then you corrected it some days later ? 

General Miles. It was the way the stenographer took it down. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I mean. 

General Miles. I am not at all sure it was the way I gave it. 

Senator Ferguson. Very well. 

The Vice Chairman. You may proceed now. General, with your 
original answer. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to read first the way the stenog- 
rapher had it in the record and then the way you corrected it. 

General Miles. You wish me to do that, sir? 

[2555] Senator Ferguson. Yes. I want to see the correction. 

General Miles. Very well. [Reading :] 

I should like, if I may, to add a little bit. I am not quite sure of my answer 
there. 

Correction. Crossing out the word “there” and amaking it much 
more understandable, my answer regarding inevitable war. I con- 
tinue. [Reading :] 

I did not want to give. 

I corrected it to say : 

I do not want to give the impression that I thought on November 27th war was 
immediately inevitable. I thought that very definitely 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. That is not the way it is in my 
sheet. 

General Miles. Well, I am noting each correction that I made, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you first read it the way it is? 
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The Vice Chairman. You may may proceed to read it, Greneral, 
and the Senator can follow and try to get the differences as they 
appear. 

General Miles. All the corrections are- in red pencil, sir, and I am 
reading the English as it was sent to me by the Board. 

[25^1 Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Do I understand 
then the Chair will not permit the witness to answer the question ? 

The Vice Chairman. The Chair is holding that the witness, in the 
Chair’s opinion, is trying his best to answer the question. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, is the question clear ? I would like 
to have it read. 

The Vice Chairman. If the witness has a different text from what 
the Senator has, why, the witness will have to be supplied with the 
text the Senator has. 

Senator Ferguson. I give you the text that I have and ask you to 
read it the way the stenographer has transcribed it and then give us 
the way you corrected it. 

General Miles (reading) : 

General Miles. I should like, if I may, to add a little bit. I am not quite sure 
of my answer there. I did not want to give the impression that I thought war 
was immediately inevitable. I thought that very definitely an action by Japan, 
a pretty radical action, would be taken almost at once; that that, necessarily, 
would be an overt and open attack on the United States. I did not feel at all 
sure that war with Japan was practically inevitable at any time — 

note the contradiction, please, in those two sentences — 

but there were [3557] a good many things Japan could have done if she 
did break those negotiations short of open war with the United States and we 
were considering all of these matters. 

My corrected statement is as follows : 

General Miles. I should like, if I may, to add a little bit. I am not quite sure 
of my answer regarding inevitable war. I do not want to give the impression 
that I thought on November 27th that war was iipmediately inevitable. I thought 
that very definitely some action by Japan, a pretty radical action, would be 
taken almost at once but that need not necessarily be an overt and open attack 
on the United States. I did not feel at all sure that war wih Japan was immedi- 
ately inevitable at any time. There were a good many things Japan could have 
done if she brokp her negotiations in Washington short of open war with the 
United States, and we were considering all of those possibilities. 

Senator, you will please notice that in your version there is a direct 
contradiction between two sentences. I picked that up immediately 
and corrected it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, from the information that you 
had did vou ever come to the conclusion prior to the attack — am 
talking aliout any time prior to the at- \256S] tack, prior to 
notice to you of the attack, prior to that time that war was inevitable 
with Japan ? , 

General Miles. No, sir. “Inevitable” precludes any other alterna- 
tive as I understand the word and in that sense I never regarded war 
as inevitalde until I knew that war was on. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, getting back just for a moment where 
we were before, on the information known by the higher levels. 

I want to call your attention to another instrument given to me this 
morning, dated November 27, 1941. 

Does counsel have another copy he could give the witness ? 
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Mr. MrrcHFj.Tfc What is it ? 

Senator Febouson. It was given to me by counsel this morning, I 
would like to have the record show. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, here is a copy for the witness. 

Senator Ferguson. This is a memorandum of November 27, 1941, 
“stamped notation : November 28, 1941 Noted — Chief of Staff ( WBS — 
handwritten) .” 

Do you see what I am reading from ? 

General Miles. I think it is William Bedell Smith, but I am not 
sure, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was his position with the Army \2o69'] 
at that time, on the 27th of November 1941 ? 

General Miles; He was Secretary of the General Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it is: “Noted — Deputy Chief of Staff 
(WBS — handwritten).” Whabisthat? 

General Miles. I think that is the same, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So he signed it for General Marshall and signed 
it for himself as Deputy Chief of Staff, is that correct? He signed it 
in two capacities ? 

General MilfSb. He did not sign for himself at all tbatl can see, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, “Deputy Chief of Staff.” Who is Deputy 
Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. General Bryden, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Right under that is “WBS — ^handwritten.” 
What is that? 

General Miles. I think, sir, that is the initials of General Bedell 
Smith. 

Senator Ferguson. Then he signed for himself and signed for Gen- 
eral Bryden, is that correct^-or signed for General Marshall? 

General Miles For General Marshall and General Bryden. 

Senator Ferguson. For General Marshall and General Bryden, is 
that correct? 

[2660^ General Miles. That is apparently correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that something that you have a copy of ? 

Senator Ferguson. You have received it this morning. 

Mr. Gesell. We delivered it this morning in anticipation of General 
Gerow’s testimony. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff. 

That is General Marshall, is it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

1. The Secretary of War sent for me about 9 : 30 A. M., November 27, 1041. 
General Bryden was present 

This is signed by L. T. Gerow, Brigadier General, Acting Assistant 
Chief of Staff. He was in W ar Plans, was he not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. Ho was Chief of War Plans. 
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Senator Ferguson. He was Chief of War Plans. The Secretary 
of War was Mr. Stimson at the time, was he not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

[ 2561 '\ General Bryden was present. 

Now, you say he was Deputy Chief of Staflf? 

General Miles. General Bryden was Deputy Chief of Staff ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading). 

The Secretary wanted to know what warning messages have been sent to 
General MacArtbur and what were proposed. I gave him a copy of the Joint 
Army and Nayy message sent November 24. 

What is that instrument ? I will not try to identify it. You identify 
it. [Reading from the letter:] 

I gave him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. 

What is that message? 

General Miles. I presume it is the message on page 5 of this exhibit 
32, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Is the Senator satisfied on that identification 
or can counsel help? 

Mr. Gesell. You will note, Senator, that that message, while a 
Navy message, says : “Addressees to inform senior Army oflScers their 
areas” in the body of the text, making it a joint message and it bears 
the date November 24, 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, we have identified that. Going 
on with the letter (reading) : 

[2562] I then showed him a copy of the draft message you discussed at 
the Joint Board meeting. 

What is that. General? 

General Mii.es. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see it ? 

General Miles. I cannot identify it. Senator. I was not at that 
meeting. 

Senator Ferguson. And now, reading it, you cannot identify it? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, continuing reading : 

He— 

meaning the Secretary of War — 

He told me he had telephoned both Mr. Hull and the President this morning. 
Mr. Hull stated the conversations had been terminated with the barest possi- 
bility of resumption. I told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare 
an appropriate cablegram. 

Mr. Gesell. You left out a sentence, didn’t you. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I beg your pardon. Yes ; I left out a sentence. 
[Reading :] 

The President wanted a warning laessng - sent to the Phlllpiiines. 

I will read that over so the record will be straight. [2563] 
Strike the other out. [Reading:] 

Mr. Hull stated the conversations had been terminated with the barest possi- 
bility of resumption. The Pre.sident wanted a warning message sent to the 
Philippines. I told him I would consult .\dmlral Stark and prepare an appro- 
priate cablegram. 
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Did you ever have that knowled;L;e ? 

General Miles. Did I have what { 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have that knowledge that the Presi- 
dent wanted a warning message sent to the Philippines ? 

General Miles. I did not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted in relation to that at all, 
to them what intelligence you had; what information you had! 

General Miles. I have no recollection of any such consultation, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it goes on : 

Later in the morning, I attendefl a conference with tlie Secretary of War, 
Secretary of Navy, and Admirai Stark. The various messages to the Army 
and Navy Commanders and. to Mr. Sayre were discussed. 

Who was Mr. Sayre at the time? 

[2-564] General Mii.es. He was the High Commissioner in the 
Philippines, I believe, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would that indicate that what they were 
discussing was this instrument which you read rmht before the noon’ 
recess, the one from the President to the High Commissioner of the 
Philippines ? 

General Miles. It would so indicate. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson (reading). 

A joint message for General Mac-\rthur and Admiral Hart was approved 
(copy attached). 

May I ask, counsel, if there was a copy attached to this when we 
received it, having that joint message? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; I think that is the joint message printed in Ex- 
hibit 32, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. On what page ? 

Mr. Murpht. Page 5. 

Mr. Gesell. No; not page 5. The one of November 27 to Mac- 
Art hur, which is a joint message, telling him to inform Hart. 

Senator Ferguson. So we get the right page. Page 9, is it not ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; I believe so. 

Senator Ferguson. So it is joint between MacArthur and Hart? 

[2565] Mr. Gesell. The last two words are, “Notify Hart.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. That makes it joint with MacArthur and 
Hart? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with that message? 

General Miles. I was not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that messa^ was signed by General Mar- 
shall. Do you see that on the bottom of it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were not consulted prior to the 7th 
about that message? 

General Miles. I was not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have knowledge of it prior to the 7tli? 

General Miles.' I did, sir. I had knowled^ of the substance of the 
warning messages which were sent out to all of the overseas depart- 
ments and the west coast. 
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Senator Ferguson. But you had not seen the messages ; you just had 
their substance ? 

General Miles. So far as I can remember, I did not, as I stated in 
my memorandum of January 30 of the following year, 1942, remember 
seeing an actual text of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. But did you know that on the 27th of November 
that General Marshall was not in Washington ? 

\^566'\ General Miles. I probably did at the time. I remember 
ve^ well that he was not in Washington on the 28th. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it just the opposite, that he returned on the 
28th and that he was not here on the 27th? Does that refresh your 
memory ? 

General Miijcs. I think not, sir, because he was not here when we 
were discussing the Arnold antisabotage messages on the 28th. That 
’was the reason that General Bryden presided at the conference. 

Senator Ferguson (reading on) : 

The Secretaries — 

I take it that means the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy — 

were Informed of the proposed memorandum you and Admiral Stark directed be 
prepared for the President. 

Now, what memorandum are they referring to there ? 

General Miles. 1 have seen recently a copy of a memorandum that I 
think that refers to. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I show you exliibit 17. Do you have it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, does that refresh your memory? 

General Mu.es. Exhibit 17 is apparently the memorandum referred 
to in General Gerow’s memorandum of the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever seen it? 

\2567'\ General Miles. I have no recollection of having seen it 
at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not certain recom- 
mendations were made in it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; three recommendations appear at the bot- 
tom of it. 

Senator Ferguson. What are the recommendations made ? 

General Miles. Do you wish me to read it, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles (reading) : 

It is recommended that : 

prior to the completion of the Philippine reinforcement, military counter- 
action be considered only if Japan attacks or directly threatens United 
States, British, or Dutch territory as above outlined ; 

in case of a .Tapane.se advance into Thailand, Japan be warned by the 
United States, the British, and the Dutch governments that advance l)eyond 
the lines indicated may lead to war; prior to such warning no joint mili- 
tary opposition be undertaken ; 

steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with the British and 
Dutch for the issuance of such warning. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get knowledge of {266S'] 
that paper, of those facts? 

General Miles. To the best of my belief. Senator, I got knowledge 
of this particular paper about a week or ten days ago. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, reading on from the memorandum : 

•The Secretary of War -wanted to be sure that the memorandum would not be 
construed as a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reopeu 
the conversations. 

Do you know anything about that statement ? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark were to prepare a memorandum to the President? 
That is what is indicated immediately above, is it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the instrument that you read from ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

*The Secretary of War wanted to be sure that the memorandum would not be 
construed as a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reopen 
the conversations. 

[^S69] Would you say that that was an indication that the 
Secretary of War was telling General Marshall and Admiral Stark 
what they should put in their recommendations or what they should 
put in their memorandum ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield ? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. May I inquire whose message is this that the Gen- 
eral is te.stifying from ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is L. T. Gerow‘s. I am trying to get him to 
interpret it as an Intelligence officer and also as to what knowledge 
he had. 

Senator Lucas. If course,,! am not going to make any objection 
but it does seem to me that General Gerow is about the only indi- 
vidual who can give the committee any real information as to what 
he had in mind when he gave out that statement. It is my under- 
standing that General Gerow is to come on the stand and testify 
as to all of these matters. 

General Miles here has practically told us . nothing. He has as- 
sumed and supposed, and so on, and so forth. He does not know 
much about it and it does seem to me we are wasting a lot of time, 
but maybe we are not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, as far as this Senator is concerned we 
are not. I am trying to find out 

[£^70] Senator Lucas. I knew that, of course. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out exactly what this man 
knew, and what those above him knew, and what those below him 
knew, and if it is going to take some time, considering that the other 
time that has been taken I do not consider that I have wasted this 
time and I would like to continue asking these questions. 

Senator Lucas. No; the only thing I say, if I. may reply to the 
Senator, it is pretty well understood as to how this matter was to come 
on, and it does seem to me that we are adding a lot of confusion to 
what was presumed to be an orderly prepared case, and now counsel 
will have to go over this thing tomorrow, the same thing over and over 
again, when General Gerow gets here. 
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Senator Ferguson. General Gerow cannot say what this man knew. 

Senator Lucas. General Miles doesn’t know anything about Gerow’s 
language and its interpretation. 

The Chairman. The Chair would assume, and I suppose the com- 
mittee would assume, that in a message sent by General Gerow to 
anybody, if there is any difference in the interpretation of that mes- 
sage as between General Miles and General Gerow, as between Gen- 
eral Miles, who did not send it, and General Gerow, who did, the 
committee would consider whether General Gerow’s interpretation 
was entitled to greater force and weight than General 

Miles’. I suppose that is a matter that the committee may have to 
decide. 

Senator Lucas. Then I would like to inquire how many officers we 
can brii^ here from the Intelligence Service to interpret messages sent 
out by General Gerow and everybody else? There will be no end to 
this if we follow that procedure. 

Senator Ferguson. I now ask the question, Did you ever know that 
the SecretaiT of War had spoken to General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark, or either of them, about what should be in their memorandum 
that went to the President, and as to whether or not they wanted to 
make sure, to be sure that the memorandum would not be construed 
as a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reopen 
the conversations? 

General Miles. I did not, Senator, and I repeat, sir, that I was not 
called in in cohsultation in any way that I can remember between the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of War and 
the President, or the Chief of Staff and the President in reference to 
this pajier or any other paper. I was simply not a part of that 
hierarchy that handled those matters. 

\2572^ Senator Ferguson. Did yob have any knowledge about 
the paragraph : 

After consultation with each other, United States, british, and Dutch military 
authorities In the Far East agreed that Joint military counteraction against 
Japan should be undertaken only in case Japan attacks or directly threatens 
the territory or mandated territory of the United States, the British Common- 
wealth, or the Netherlands East Indies, or should the Japanese move forces into 
Thailand west of 100® East or South of 10° North, Portuguese Timor, New Cale- 
donia or the Loyalty Islands? 

General Miles. I have a distinct recollection. Senator, that I did 
know of the existence of certain negotiations or discussions going on 
at that time about a line beyond which certain powers would agree 
that the Japanese might not go without incurring war. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you get that information? Pardon 
nje. Are you through? 

General Miles. Tes, sir; I am through. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you get that information ? 

General Miles. I cannot say exactly when. It was during this 
period of late November, or the latter half of November or early in 
December. 

\257S\ Senator Ferguson. Do you know that there was a mes- 
sage given to the Jap Ambassador on August 17, 1941? That is in 
volume II of Foreim Relations. 

The Chairman. Hrs somebody got volume II? 
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Senator Ferguson. I will get it later. I will pass that for the 
time being. Did you know of any message to the Japs by the Presi- 
dent in August of 1941 in relation to their movement south) 

General Miles. I cannot now recall any such message, sir. I might 
have, but I do not remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I read you what was in this m^o 
of the 27th from General Marshall and Admiral Stark about the line, 
and you said you knew about that. 

General Mdoes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get that information from General 
Marshall) 

General Miles. I do not think I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know where you obtained it) 

General Miles. I believe I obtained it verbally from General Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate it was part of our war plan^ 
would it not? 

General Miles. Oh, no, sir; not a written war plan. 

Senator Ferguson. Did we have a war plan on that? 

General Miixs. None that I know of, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you use that fact in evaluating your mate- 
rial ? 

General Miles. The fact that there was a discussion about such a 
line? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General. Miles. I presume I did, sir, but I would give it very little 
evaluation, knowing that no such definite agreement had bew made 
or transmitted to the Japanese. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you mean that last part of your answer? 
You would not expect us to transmit that to the Japanese in that 
particular languagi^ would you ? 

General Miles. That is what the su^estion in this paper implies, 
sir. The United States, British, and Dutch Governments indicated 
that an advance beyond that line may lead to war, that Japan was 
warned by the United States, British, and Dutch Governments that 
an advance beyond that line that was indicated may lead to war. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether that warning was ever 
given) 

General Miies. Nottomy knowledge, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversations with the Sec- 
retary of War during this period that you were evaluating this evi- 
dence) 

\iB76'\ General MiLEa I do not remember any specific conver- 
sation, sir. I saw the Secretary not infrequently. 

Senator Ferguson. Your best knowledge now is you got this in- 
formation about the A BCD agreement from General Gerow? 

General Miles. The ABC and D agreement No. 1, as I remember it, 
was the result of a Joint Staff conference with the British in the 
preceding winter. Are you speaking of that. Senator, or this line? 

Senator Ferguson. Did that involve the line ; the one in the winter * 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They are two different things, are they not)- 

General Miles. They are two separate things; yes, sir. 

79716— *6— pL 2 88 
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Senator Femuson. All right. Now the first agreement you say was 
agreed upon in the winter. What was that? What knowledge do 
you have on that? 

General Miles. I sat as a conferee in that conference. I had pretty 
complete knowledge of that. 

Senator Ferguson. You had direct knowledge of that? 

General Miles. Idi^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Y^at was that agreement! 

General Miles. That was an agreement contingent on the United 
States being drawn into the war, of certain basic concepts [i857d] 
or policies that would be followed by the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Senator Fibouson. That was in April of 1941, was it not! 

General Milek As I remember, that conference took place in, T 
would say, February or March, or it may have been Marcn or April 
of 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. And where did it take place! 

General Miles. Here in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Attended by the British, Canadians, and the 
Dutch? 

General Miles. No, sir; by the British and Americans. 

Senator Ferguson. Just the British and Americans? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now was this line fixed at that time! 

General Miles. No, sir; I have no recollection of any such line being 
discussed at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get information on a line! 

General Miles. As nearly as I can fix it, sir, sometime about the 
middle or latter part of November, perhaps even as late as die first 
days of December 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Now will you tell us, as nearly as you can, what 
that information was about the line? 

General Miles That there were discussions then in hand [iS577] 
between representatives of our Government, the British, and Dutch, 
fixing a line by latitude and longitude beyond which Japanese pene- 
tration would not be permitted, except at the cost of war. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that, to your knowledge, the line in the 
part that I read ? Have you got it there ? 

General Miles. I think this is the same line, sir. But I. of course, 
am not familiar with this particular paper or memorandum to the 
President of November 27. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would look on 208, October 2, 
1944, transcript of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, General Marshall’s 
testimony, and see whether or not this same line was not discussed by 
you when you were in conference with the British ? 

General Miles. I haven’t got the testimony before me, sir, an^ I 
have never seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Pass it to him. 

(The document was handed to General l^les.) 

General Miles. Page 204, did you say, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 203, at the Wtom of the page. You will 
have to read it up in the other part to identify it. 
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General M11.BS. I think that General Marshall is referring here to 
a conference held in Singapore. 

Senator Ferguson When was that conference held? 

[£S78] General Miles. Sometime during the fall of 1941, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Look on page 204 and see whether or not it does 
not give it? 

General Miles. Yes, it says here; 

The agreement was reached In the so-called American, British, Dutch Staff 
conversations held at Singapore In April ot 1941. 

I think that is a mistake. I think it was nearer October 1941. There 
were no Dutch in the Staff Conference that we held here in Washington 
in the early spring of 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. So you were not a party to the one that General 
Marshall is talking about? 

General Miles. I have never been in Sin^pore, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Had you ever heard of that line before when 
you were dealing with the British in that conference? 

General Miles. No, sir. I testified I have no recollection of the line 
ever being mentioned in the Staff Conference. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I have volume II of Foreign Relations, 
and I ask you to look at the last paragraph on page 55^-going back 
to the question I asked. 

(^e book was handed to General Miles.) 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know of that? 

General Miles. I do not recall knowing of this at the [£679] 
time, sir, although I m^ have read it in magic. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever have a talk with General Mar- 
shall about the Pearl Harbor attack after the attack on December 7, 
1941? 

General Miles. To the best of my recollection, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It would not impress you so that you would 
remember such a conversation, if you had one? 

General Miles. A conversation with reference to the attack that 
had already occurred? 

^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I do not believe that I ever had such a conversation. 

[2680] Senator Ferguson. This memorandum that you made 
about the 15th of December, referred to at one place as the means of 
communicating with the (^neral, you made a memorandum rather 
than talk with him about it; is that right? 

General Miles. No, sir. My recollection is that he asked me and 
he asked General Gerow and I think Colonel Bratton and Colonel 
Bundy to prepare for him memoranda as to our recollection as to what 
happened in his office on the morning of Sunday, December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. But you never spoke to him over the telephone 
or personally about it? 

General Miles. About what occurred in his office? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; about the Pearl Harbor incident or attack. 

General Mass. I do not remember discussing the attack that had 
already taken place with him subsequent to the event. I do not remem- 
ber any discussion with him as to what had occurred in his office, just 
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prior to the attack. I think tiiat was fully covered by his request to 
me, which may have been made by telephone, to give him a written 
memorandum on the best of my recollection as to what had occurred 
in his office. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were there any staff studies or investiga- 
tions of the efficiency of €b-2 after the 7th [38557] of December 
1941, by the Chief of Staff, tiie Secretary of War, or a representative 
of either of them? 

General Miles. Not that I remember, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, don’t you think that you would remember 
that if they did make an investigation of your office, the efficiency 
of your office? 

wneral Miles. I think I would remember. I was, however, absent 
a good deal of the time after December 7 until I was finally relieved 
at the end of January. 

Senator Ferguson. Where were you when you were absent? 

General Miles. In South America, sir. 

. Senator Ferguson. I assume on your intelligence work? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever hear that there was such 
an investigation, or study? 

General Miles. No, sir. The nearest thing I can come to that is 
that I knew we were turning over a great many of our records to 
the Roberts Board, but I never heard of a representative of the Chief 
of Staff or the Secretary of War making an investigation of MID 
at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. In testifying before the Pearl Harbor Board 
on August 8, 1944, you said G-2 was trying, and I quote you, “to gather 
all possible information about Japan.” 

You stated further that your CTstem was a running 
digest [S68S] and will you tell uS further whether it was not 
al^ a part of the function and mission of Military Intelligence to 
furnish all possible information to the commanding officers of overseas 
installations and their subordinate units of the Army? 

General Miles. It was the duty of G-2 of the War Department 
General Staff to furnish all information to the major units of the 
United States Army which we believed would be of use to them, subject, 
of 'Course, to the restrictions which I have already pointed out, or 
security, and of getting into the command channel. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any limitations from the Chief 
of Staff on your duties in relation to your last answer? 

General Miles. He put no direct limitations on me that I know of, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Either in writing or verbally ? 

General Miles. Either in writing or verbally. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 96 of your testimony before the 
Pearl Harbor Board you stated that “Army G-2 freely exchanged 
information with the British and Dutch.” 

Did you ever receive from the British and Dutch any notice that 
they had intercepted any implementation of the winds messages? 

[S68S] General Miles. I did not. sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know wnether there was any informa- 
tion at all from those sources that they had that message? 
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General Miubb. The implementing broadcasts to the winds 
message ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

General Miles. To the best of my knowledge and belief, no knowl- 
edge of that implementing broadcast ever reached the Military In- 
telligence Division. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you any knowledge that they had the 
original message? 

General Miles. That the British had the original winds code? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; the winds code messages. 

General Miles. I assume that they had because of the arrangement 
that existed between SIS and British communications whereby we 
checked to see that each one received all of the broadcasts. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you dieck to see that each one received 
all of the broadcasts? 

General Miles. Senator, that is a question that I would very much 
rather you ask Colonel Sadtler when ne comes, because it is a technical 
question of the SIS [<855'.^] and British communications. 

I did know that such a system existed, and was run by a reasonably 
simple code. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you recall whether any liaison existed 
at that time between the Unit^ States Navy, or Army Intelligence 
Service, and the British or Dutch in order that the final wind message 
M’ould be promptly flashed to us by them, or to them by us if and when 
it was intercepted? Who would have knowledge of tnat? 

General MnJS. In our search for that implementing broadcast, we 
acted through the SIS, through the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and we also asked SIS to check with the British to see that 
we did not miss that implementation, but it was a broadcast in plain 
Japanese that we were waiting for, certain Japanese phrases in plain 
Japanese put into weather reports in a certain way, and we un- 
doubtedly were just as capable of picking that out of the air, or rather 
more so, than the British or the Dutch. 

[SSS86] Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairmauj I see it is 4 o’clock 
and we might adjourn before I start on the questions in relation to the 
wind message, that I ask to clean up in the morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, General Marshall is coming along 
Thursday morning. Of course, that has completely disarranged our 
schedule. 

I would like to have the committee’s consent that General Gerow 
may go on the stand in the morning and that the further examination 
of General Miles be taken up afterward. We cannot finish with 
General Gerow before General Marshall comes on, but we can do the 
b^ we can to lay down a lot of basic material that General Marshall 
will have to deal with. 

Considering we are advancing General Marshall’s testimony, com- 
pletely upsetting our arrangement and causing confusion, that is the 
best solutioU I can offer. We can call General Gerow at 10 o’clock 
in the morning and go through with him until 4 and then we will have 
to let him get off and put General Marshall on Thursday, and then 
recall both General Miles and General Gerow. 

The Chairhan. The Chair thinks that is a reasonable request on 
the part of counsel. 
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Senator Ferguson. I have no objection to that, Mr. Chairman. 
^ 86 ] The Chairman. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
General, we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. It appears that 


you will not have to be here tomorrow, if you desire to be elsewhere. 

General Miles. Very well, Mr. Chairman. I will not be called 
until after General Marshall has testified ? 


The Chairman. That is right. 

General Miles. Very well, sir.^ 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clocK p. m., the committee recessed until 10 
o’clock a. m., Wednesday, December 6, 1945.) 


Part 3 — December 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1945 — follows. 

* Qen. Miles' testimony Is resumed In Hearing, Part 8, p. 1541. 
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[2557] ‘ peabl harbor attack 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1945 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

'Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the caucus room (room 318^, Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson; and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[^555] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

General Gerow, will you be sworn, please? 

TESTIMONY OF LT. OEN. LEONARD TOWNSEND OEROW, UNITED 

STATES ARMY* 

(Having been duW sworn by the chairman.) 

The Chairman, ts counsel ready to proceed ? 

Mr. MrrcHEUL. I want to make a short statement to the committee 
which I think may help it in connection with the next two or three 
witnesses, including General Marshall. 

Calling General Marshall out of turn, of course, upset our order of 
proof, and we are bringing up some matters now which we had not 
intended to present to the committee until sometime later. 

One, I think, is the story of the so-called “winds” message, and the 
other is the detailed record in handling, analytically, and so on, what 
is know as the fourteenth part of the message which came in on 
December 6 and 7. 

Our order of proof originally was for taking those things up as a 
special order of proceeding. We intended to call all our witnesses 
on that at one time, and in advance of General Marshall’s testimony. 

Now that he is coming on he will have to be asked about that. 

My statement is intended to sort of orient the committee as to what 
we know about the situation, so that they will [2559] under- 
stand the testimony and be better equipped to do something about it 
until General Marshall comes in. 

Now, the firet thing is this “winds” message. That is a sort of a 
romantic term. I want to report now just generally what the state 
of the inquiry is in regard to the “winds” message, so the committee 
will understand. 

1 Italic figures in brackets throughout refer to page numbers of the official transcript 
Part 5, p. 2490, for suggested corrections in his testimony submitteed 

by General Gerow. 

79716 — 46— pt. 3 2 
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The winds message, originally the winds code, which is found on 
page 154 of the diplomatic intercepts, exhibit 1, I want to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact at the start that if the Japanese 
had used that method of communication and we had intercepted their 
diplomatic message what you would have learned was that the diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Japan were in danger, 
and that instructions had to be given to burn the code. 

My first reaction to the winds message was, if we had intercepted 
it, we would have had little more than we had already, because we 
knew our diplomatic relations were in danger and we knew they had 
given orders to burn the code. So my original reaction was there 
was much ado about nothing in the winds message. 

But passing that 1 want to also call to the attention of the committee 
the fact that the code, as set up by its very terms, provides : 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our [St590\ diplomatic 
relations), and the cutting off of international communications, the following 
warning will be added In the middle of the daily Japanese language shortwave 
news broadcast : 

That shows on its face that the Japs only set this method up for 
an emergency system, in case they could not use the ordinary means 
of communication. 

Now the proof already shows that they were using tlie ordinary 
means of communication right up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. So 
the question arises at once whether they did send out those messages. 

Heretofore all the assumptions have been that they did, and there 
has been an inqury by the other boards as to who received them and 
what was done with them. 

Now we have made a plan to dig out all the facts on that, and I 
just want to report the present status of that. 

In the first place, in our effort to find out whether the message ever 
was sent we have already the FCC report from one of the best moni- 
toring stations, we have the exact report from them as to just what 
they picked u^ That report was that one of the messages picked up 
on the 4th of December by the Japanese listener on theTCC station, 
which he picked up because it resembled — did not exactly comply with 
the code but resemoled the code — had the statement in it, “North wind 
cloudy,” which \ 2591 '\ meant war with Russia and not with 
the United States and Great Britain, and that we can talk about as 
the false winds message, which was probably a real broadcast and not a 
code broadcast, and caused, of course, confusion among witnesses as to 
whether they ever saw the message or not. 

We also had from the FCC the report that on the afternoon of 
December 7, after the attack on Pearl Harbor and after the ordinary 
means of international communication had been closed, a winds mes- 
sage was received. That message said nothing about “East wind 
ram,” which meant war with the United States, because that was 
already known all over the world, but it did use the expression which 
meant war with England. 

That is the message received by the FCC after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and was an implementing message to warn the Japanese 
people abroad that they were about to have war with Great Britain. 

Tne next thing we did was to inquire from the Dutch and British 
and Australia, through the State Department, as to whether either of 
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those nations had any record of intercepting, prior to December 7, 
an implementing message which said “East wind rain,” which meant 
war with the United States. We heard from the Australians and they 
say no, they did not. We have not yet had our report from the Dutch 
and British. 

Now we also had sent to General MacArthur some time ago 
a request that he endeavor to find from the Japanese, from 
their records, whether they ever sent a winds implementing message 

S rior to December 7. The report from General MacArthur is that the 
aps say they sent none out until the afternoon of Decemlwr 7, which 
covers this implementing message they sent out which we intercepted, 
the FCC intercepted, showing a warning of war with Great Britain. 

That report, for whatever it is worth, did not indicate that the Japs 
sent out any messages other than those picked up by the FCC. 

Now we also have had communications from and have been busy 
bringing here witnesses from every one of the monitoring stations, 
witnesses who were in the stations during the critical period Novem- 
ber 28 to December 7, and witnesses who were present at the stations 
at the time, and those witnesses will be here and we will find out all 
they know about the situation. 

Now, there is just one other point about the winds mes- 
sage. There has been a statement to the effect that there was a mes- 
sage numbered 7001 in the Navy files. The tab in it shows the number 
is canceledj and there is no message in there. It has been thought 
that this missing 7001 was a winds message. The Navy reports, which 
are quite voluminous, in their search and effort to find what 7001 was, 
shows, among other things, that if the winds message had ever been 
received, it is not the type of message that would have been put in the 
file with the serial numbers which 7001 would require, for tne simple 
reason that they filed under 7001 only coded intercepts. 

Of course, this was in Japanese broadcasting language and would 
not have have been put in that file, if it had ever been received. 

Now, that is as far as we have gone up to date with the winds mes- 
sage, and as long as we are to have General Marshall, I thought we 
ought to have a review of the situation. 

Senator Ferottson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t understand, do I, from 
counsel that he is intending this morning to determine what the evi- 
dence will show, or what his opinion of certain evidence in other hear- 
ings is? 

Do I understand that you are passing upon what the evidence will 


be? 

[^ 94 ] Mr. Mitchell. Well, I am trying to explain to the com- 
mittee what kind of witnesses we are going to call, and what the result 
of our present inquiry has been. If I nave expressed any opinion 
about the weight of the evidence, I didn’t intend to. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t wish to convey to the committee the 
weight of any of this evidence? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I have my opinion about the weight of the 
evidence, and if it has crept out in this hearing, why, I don’t tbinlr 
I need to apologize. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you do not wish to express 
to the committee what you think about the weight of the evidence? 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t know what you uniferstand. My words 
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speak for themselves. As I stated, I am trying to report to the 
committee what the situation is. That is my only object. 

The Chairman. As the Chair understands, counsel is, in a ^nse, 
forecasting for the benefit of the committee what the testimony will be. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Now, I want to turn to the 1 p. m., and four- 
teenth part messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire [^P5] 
whether there will be any conflict on this winds message, that it did 
come in ? 

Mr. Mitchell. There was a great deal of conflict, as you know, 
among various witnesses called before the other boards of inquiry as to 
whether they saw a message of that kind. Great conflict with it. 
And that is one reason I was anxious to get at the root of the matter 
and find out whether the message was really sent or not. I don’t 
understand that there is any conflict about anything I have told you 
except I haven’t yet talked to the witnesses who had charge of the 
monitoring stations and I don’t know what they are going to say about 
ever having received it, or anything they have to say about the de- 
struction of their records. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel when it is contem- 
plated that the testimony with respect to the winds message will be 
submitted to the committee? 

Mr. Mitchell. As soon as this inquiry is complete. Our original 
plan, Mr. Congressman, as our record shows, submitted on November 
2, called for the story of the winds message pretty well down the line, 
and a great many witnesses before it, and the only reason I bring it up 
now out of order is because General Marshall has been advancSl and 
that has upset our schedule. But it is hard for me to predict with 
certainty when the witnesses will be called because I can’t tell how 
[255d] long the examination of each witness is going to be. 

We intend to, as soon as we can get around to it, and just as soon as 
it is ready, we will bring in all the witnesses that bear on the winds 
message and make a special order of it and give you everything we 
have. The only reason I am bringing.it up today is to report on the 
extent and direction of our inquiry and what it relates to. And the 
things I stated as to what the record shows that we have already got 
are not in dispute so far as I can s^. 

Mr. Keefe. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you would expect a member 
of the committee to give consideration to the testimony when it comes 
in and the weight to be given to it is a matter for determination when 
the testimony is in. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of course. 

Mr. Keefe. Any conclusions to be drawn must necessarily await 
the conclusion of the introduction of all of the testimony relating to 
this subject. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, have I said anything to the con- 
tra^ this morning? 

Mr. Keefe. I make that statement because there seems to be an im- 
pression that your own conclusions are already formed in certain as- 
pects of the situation, and while that may be proper, yet I think you 
would concede that as a member of this committee I should be con- 
pelled to await any conclusions on it until the testimony 

IS all in. That would be prop)er, would it not ? 
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Mr. MrrcHEiiL. I haven’t any question about it. If you really want 
to know what my present impression is, for what it is worth, I confess 
that on the state of the inquiry up to date I have very, very grave 
doubte whether the Japs ever sent out a winds implementing message 
prior to the afternoon of December 7, but that is a matter for the 
committee to decide when they hear all of the proof, and I didn’t 
intend to express an opinion that the committee would have to accept. 
1 was just trying to give you a picture of our inquiry up to date so you 
would know. 

\^ 2698 ^ Mr. Keefe. So it will not be necessary to cross-examine 
General Miles or General Gerow, or anyboc^ else, with respect to their 
knowledge of this winds message now. The whole subject, if they 
have any testimony to give on the subject, or were in any way inter- 
ested and can produce any proof, that will be submitted at the time 
you take up the winds message ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the way I would like to have it, but General 
Miles was already asked about the winds message, as 1 understand it, 
yesterday morning, although I wasn’t here. 

Mr. Keefe. I think only just a few questions. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that all? 

Mr. Keefe. At the end of his testimony ; yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is quite agreeable to me to leave the winds mes- 
sage out of the picture as far as these two generals are concerned, but 
not General Marshall, because we won’t have him back. So what he 
knows about it the committee will want to ask him about. That is 
the reason I made this statement, so you would be able to frame your 
questions in the light of the report as to how far our investigation has 
gone and what miestions we have sought to resolve. 

Mr. Keefe. You referred to a communication from General Mac- 
Arthur this morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand you have such a communication. 
[ 2599 ^ Has the committee been supplied with it? 

Mr. Mitchell. No; we haven’t given you any of those documents, 
[ have been told, but we were planning to do that well in advance oi 
our proof about the winds message. You see. General Marshall is 
coming and I wanted you to know what we had. If you want to look 
at anything we have up to date before General Marshall is called, you 
may. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the committee be furnished copies of this before 
tomorrow ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you see General Marshall’s inquiry has been 
advanced so rapidly, it has so disarranged it, that we haven’t had time 
to have these reports mimeographed. I have only one copy. If you 
would like to have the information up to date on it, I will try and 
have it mimeographed. But I tried to tell you in a general way what 
these documents consist of. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to ask counsel whether after 
General Marshall’s testimony, and such information as we may get 
from him with reference to the winds message, in view of his early 
departure and his probable absence during the rest of the hearings, 
is it then planned to go back as far as possible on to the original sched- 
ule and deal with tM winds message, subject to, of course, General 
Marshall’s testimony ? 
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Mr. Mttcheix. Precise ly. Of course, our winds message \ 2600 '\ 
inquiry isn’t complete. When I get reports from the British, and 
Dutch as to whether tiiey received tie message or not, why, if they say 
they did, I would recast my doubts about it ever having been sent. I 
am not in a position to express any opinion on it as yet. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. The other thing I wanted to call attention to was the 
so-called 14 part and 1 p. m. messages. Before General Marshall was 
supposed to be called we had intended to call all the basic witnesses 
to show the exact routing of those messages and how they were 
handled and the hours it was done and what was done. That might 
take us a week, to call those witnesses, or more. So we have to go on 
with General Marshall leading up to that subject, and we havens had 
an opportunity to present that proof. 

Now, there are one or two things I have which I hoped would aid 
the committee. One of those things is the document which has been 
distributed this morning in mimeograph entitled “Information from 
Documentary Evidence on Messages No. 901, 902, 907, 910.” That is 
the 14 part and 1 p. m. messages. The pilot message that came in. 
And the code-burning message afterward. 

This document which I am going to offer in evidence now, for what- 
ever use the committee wants to make of it, will be [ 2601 ^ 
Exhibit 41. 

The Vice Chairman. It is this one [indicating] ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Prepared by the Army and Navy and is 
understood to state in detail all the information as to the handling of 
these messages. That is a matter of documentary proof, of course. 
They haven’t attempted to put in any information that depended on 
recollection or memory of a witness. 

So you find the history of the detailed handling of the fourteenth 
part message and the 1 p. m. message as far as documentary support of 
the routing is contained in this e^ibit. And as to each part of the 
message. 

The committee will remember that 13 parts were discussions by the 
Japs as to our position and the fourteenth part was the part of the 
message in which they said they had broken off negotiations. And 
the 1 p. m. message which followed was the message requiring or 
directing Ambassadors to deliver their message at 1 p. m. on Sunday, 
December 7. 

[ 2602 ^ Also, on this Exhibit 41 you will find there are references 
on the margin to exhibit pages on which the text of the parts, various 
parts, ^pear. 

The Chairman. That refers to the pages in Exhibit 1 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry about that of 
counsel? 

The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. On page 6, at the top of the page, page 6 of Exhibit 
41, at the top, will you have a witness, or will you supply the informa- 
tion as to when each of those processes was completed ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Wherever there is a gap in the information shown 
on this, it means that there are no documents, and we will have to call 
witnesses. So that whenever you find a gap — and there are gaps — 
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which you would like to fill, you will know we haven’t the documents, 
but have to call witnesses and depend on their memory and recollec- 
tion. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. 

The Chairman. This will be No. 41, and it is now before the com- 
mittee as an exhibit? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I just offered it. 

The Chairman. All right. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Counsel, tor your explanation. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, will you state your present rank and 
station? 

General Gerow. Leonard T. Gerow, lieutenant general; station, 
Fort- Leavenworth, Kans. 

Mr. Mitchell. What are your duties, at Fort Leavenworth? 

General Gerow. I am in command of the post and also commandant 
of the Command and General Staff School. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that the principal general staff instruction point 
of the Army? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you in the War Plans Division in the War 
D^artment in 1941 ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you receive that assignment ? 

General Gerow. I reported, sir, in November 1940, and left the War 
Plans Division in February 1942. 

Mr. Mitchelu You were head of the War Plans Division during 
that period ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; Assistant Chief of Staff of War Plans 
Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you had experience prior to that time in war- 
plans work? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I had served previously in the 
War Plans Division as Executive for War Plans Division, during the 
period, as I recall, the early part of 1935 to the early part of 1939, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you left the War Plans Division, what was 
your next command? 

General Gerow. I was assigned to command the Twenty-ninth Divi- 
sion, sir, at Fort Meade, Md. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you had charge of training and the prepara- 
tion of that division? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. Infantry division ? 

General Gerow. I had complete command and trained the division 
as an infantry division. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was your next move?- 

General Gerow. I took the division to England in October of 1942, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And remained in command how long? 

General Gerow. Until approximately June 1943 when I was as- 
signed to command the Fifth Corps. 

Mr. Mitchell. The Fifth Corps? 
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General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. How many divisions in the Fifth Corps? 

General Gerow. The number of divisions varied from [^606'\ 
time to time. The average, I should say, was three divisions at that 
time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you take your Fifth Corps into France? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. The Fifth Corps was one of the corps 
that was designated to assault the Normandy beaches and the Fifth 
Corps landed on the Omaha beach on D-day, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And how long did you remain in command of the 
Fifth Corps? 

General Gerow. I remained in command of the Fifth Corps until 
January 16, as I recall, 1944, shortly after the Von Runstedt break- 
through, when we started the counteroffensive. I was then assigned 
to command the Fifteenth Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you ever been stationed in the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

General Gerowl No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What were the functions of the War Plans Division 
in 1941? 

General Gerow. Those functions, sir, are as stated in Army Regu- 
lations No. 10-15. If I may, I would like to read those. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. You may. Just a part of the regulations re- 
lating to the War Plans Division. 

[^606^ General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

I quote paragraph 12 : 

War Plans Division, general duties : 

a. The War Plans Division is charged, In general, with those duties of the War 
Department General Staff which relate to the formulation of plans for the use 
in the theatre of war of the military forces, separately or in conjunction with 
the naval forces. In the national defense. 

b. The War Plans Division is specifically charged with the preparation of 
plans and policies and the supervision of activities concerning — 

(1) Location and armament of coast and land fortifications; 

(2) Estimate of forc-es required and times at which they may be needed 
under the various possible conditions necessitating the use of troops in the 
national defense: 

(8) The initial strategical deployment (plans and orders for the move- 
ment of troops to execute the initial deployment to be the duty of the Opera- 
tions and Training Division) ; 

(4) Actual operations in the theatre of war; 

(5) Consultation with the Operations and Training Division and the 
Supply Division on major items of [ 2607 ] equipment. 

Those are the responsibilities of War Plans Division, 1941, sir. 

[i2608] Mr. Mitchell. I would like to offer in evidence now as 
exhibit 42 a copy of Army Regulations No. 10-15 dated August 18, 
1936, which includes all amendments up to December 7, 1941. 

The Chairman. All amendments, did you say ? 

Mr. Mitchell. It includes all amendments. It is an up-to-date 
copy of the Army Regulations, defining the War Department General 
Staff duties, each department. It not only relates to War Plans but 
to G-2 and gives a short picture of the complete set-up. 

The Chairman. It will be filed as Exhibit 42. 

Mr. Mitchell. Each member of the committee has it. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 42.”) 
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Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, do you remember th^ during the 
time you were in the War Plans Division there were certain conversa- 
tions with the British with respect to a joint war plan in case the two 
nations were drawn into the war ? 

General Gerow. I do, sir. 

Mr. MiTCHEUi. That is called the ABC, which means American- 
British Conversations, does it? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir; ABC-1. 

\^ 609 ^ Mr. Mitchell. ABC-1 ? 

General Gerow. And there was an ABC-2. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was also a British staflf plan, was it, a joint 
plan with Britain ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember whether during that time there 
were conversations between military officers of the Unite4 States and 
Canada with respect to a joint operation with Canada in case we were 
drawn into the war ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; there were such conversations conducted. 

Mr. Mitchell. And do you remember also that there was a similar 
conference held at Singapore or some place in the Far East between 
officers of the Army and Navy of the United States and with the 
British and Dutch, which resulted in a plan or recommendations made 
by that conference out there ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; there was such a conference conducted. 

Mr. Mitchell. I show you a document here which is entitled, “Amer- 
ican-Dutch-British conversations, Singapore, April 1941.” You have 
seen that document, have you ? 

Gteneral Gerow. Yes, sir; I have seen this document. It is a re- 
port of the conversations at Singapore, sir, between the Americans, 
Dutch, and British. 

[ 2610 ^ Mr. Keefe. Is that Exhibit 43? 

Mr. Mitchell. I haven’t had it reproduced. If the committee want 
it, we can do it. It is an elaborate staff plan. 

These plans, I might say, the British-Canadian and the one with 
the Dutch, Americans, and British are brought up now with a view 
to ascertaining whether we can ascertain from them whether there 
was any commitment by the United States to engage in war with Japan, 
that is the purpose of it, but if the committee want it reproduced we 
will have that done. 

Did you have anything to do with setting up the pei’sonnel 

Mr. Keef e. Before you finish I personnaly would very much like, in 
view of General Marshall’s previous testimony, I would like to have 
that exhibit made available. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will have it mimeographed. You mean copies to 
each member of the committee ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. Will the Congressman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. Murphy. I was wondering if it would not be better to defer 
your request that it be reproduced until we see what significance there 
"is to it and how much of it you might need? Maybe 

only a portion of it would be necessary for the examination of General 
Marshall or maybe we could use the original. 
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Mr. MiTcmajL. The exhibit has been available for some time and it 
has been loaned out to one member of the committee or another oflf and 
on, but we never have had it reproduced for all of them. 

Mr. Keefe. That has always been the trouble. Mr. Counsellor, that 
when you ask for a thing it is always in the hanas of some other mem- 
ber of the committee. Now, I would like to see that. 

The Chairman. Well, if it is possible to have it all mimeographed 
the Chair would suggest that it be done so that each member can be 
furnished a copy. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will do that. 

The Chairman. It is rather difficult to see it when any member gets 
it and keeps it for awhile. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, my question. General, was whether you had 
anything to do with the assignment of United States Army or Navy 
officers to attend that conference at Singapore in April 1941 ? 

General Gerow. The assignment was made, sir, by the Chief of Staff 
as I recall now, sir. The War Plans Division did make certain recom- 
mendations to the Chief of Staff with regard to such 

assignment. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice that the document states that the representa- 
tives of the United States were Capt. W. B. Purnell, U. S. Navy, 
Chief of Staff of the Asiatic Fleet ; Col. A. C. McBride, U. S. A., As- 
sistant Chief of Staff of the United States Military Forces in the Phil- 
ippines; Capt. A. M. R. Allen, U. S. Navy, United States Naval Ob- 
server at Sin^pore ; and Lt. Col. F. G. Brink, U. S. A., U. S. Military 
Observer at Singapore. 

You think they were selected by the staff here, by the Navy and 
Army? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I would like to change my statement with 
regard to that. I think the commanders out there were instructed to 
furnish suitable representatives for this conference ; that is, the Naval 
and Army commanders out there, sir, the Commanding General of the 
Far East and the Commanding Admiral of the Asiatic Fleet. That is 
my recollection at the moment. 

Mr. Mitchell. On page 6 of this document I find under the head 
of “Introduction” the following statement : 

The following conditions ai^ly : 

(a) State of war between Germany, Italy and Japan on one band and British 
empire with its present allies and the United States of America, referred to 
I2di5] herein as associated powers, on the other. 

(b) No political commitment is implied. 

(c) Any agreement is subject to ratification by the government concerned. 

Now, is that the usual system that our staff plans had of making 
certain assumptions? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. Practically all staff plans have 
as one of their initial provisions the assumptions under which the plan 
is drawn. 

Mr. Mitchell. You called this “Conditions.” Was that a British 
or American term? 

General Gerow. That was a British term, sir. This paper was 
apparently handled largely by a British secretariat. 

Mr. Mitchell. “Terms of Reference,” it says. [Reading] : 

(2) Prepare plan for conduct of military operations in the Far East on the basis 
of report of Washington conversation. 
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(3) Particular points for agreement are: plan for employment and disposition 
of forces In the whole area, Indian Ocean, Pacific, Australian and New Zealand 
waters before and after arrival of the Far Bast Fleet as agreed In Washington 
conversations and sum- [201^] marized in Admiralty telegram 1848, of 
4th of April. 

(b) Details of arrangements for cooperation, eg. communications, exchange 
of liaison ofllcers. 

You have examined this document thoroughly, have you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MiTCHEUi. Well, from your knowledge of War Plans and the 
systems of getting up war plans, how would you characterize this? 
What is it? 

General Gerow. It is a technical agreement between military per- 
sonnel for the conduct of operations in the event that the powers 
referred to should become engaged in war. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you find anything in the document to the effect 
that Captain Purnell or any of his associates had attempted to commit 
the United States to engage in war? 

General Gerow. They had no authority to commit the United States 
to engage in war, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is meant by this term, “No political commit- 
ments and any agreement is subject to ratification by the government 
concerned” ? Does that mean what it says ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; exactly what it says. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, this document refers to British- American con- 
versations and I will ask you to refer to an- other staff 

plan I have here which is labeled “ABC-1 and 2.” Have you examined 
this document? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are quite familiar with it, are you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice this document, the first part of it, is dated 
March 27, 1941. That was prior to the Singapore meeting? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It states that : 

The staff conversations were held In Washington from January 29, 1941 to 
March 27, 1941 between the United States staff committee representing the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Army and the United King- 
dom delegation representing the Chiefs of Staff. Representatives of the Chiefs 
of Staff of the Dominions of Canada, Australia and New Zealand were associ- 
ated with United Kingdom delegates during the course of these conversations 
but were not present at joint meetings. 

It says that the United States representatives were Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Embick; Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles; Brig. Gen. L. T. Gerow; Col. J. 
T. McNamey; Rear Adm. R. L. Ghormley ; Rear Adm. R. K. Turner; 
Cap^ [ 2616 ^ A. G. Kirk; Capt. DeWitt C. Ramsey; Lt. CoL 
O. T. Pfeiffer. 

You yourself were a member of that delegation ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And took part in those conferences ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And in framing this document? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I notice that under the head of “Purpose” it says : 

(a) To determine the best methods by which the armed forces of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, with its present allies, could defeat Ger- 
many and the powers allied with it should the United States be compelled to 
resort to war. 

Without going through the details of this staff plan, is there any- 
thing in it, or was there any understanding reached or attempted to 
be reached that the United States would engage in war? 

General Gerow. No, sir. Those were purely staff discussions. 

Mr. Mitchell. On assumptions that she might be drawn into war? 

General Gerow. She might be compelled to resort to war. [£ 6 J 7 ] 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any authority on behalf of the United 
States to make any commitment that the United States would en- 
gage in war under anv conditions? • 

General Gerow. We did not have such authority, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. This document then is entitled “A Report.” To go 
to whom, the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Gerow. To be submitted initially to the Chiefs of Staff, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know whether this ABC 1 and 2 were even 
approved by higher authority in the United States? 

General Gerow. My recollection, sir, is it was approved by the 
Chiefs of Staff, by the Secretary of War and the ^cretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an inquiry 
at that point, as to whether or not the question which you now relate, 
as I understand it, to the A-B-C agreements Nos. 1 and 2 having been 
approved by the Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
have you asked or will you ask the same question with respect to the 
other agreement, the A-B-C-D agreement? 

Mr. Mitchell. I should have done it before, but I was now getting 
to that. 

I show you. General Gerow, copy of a memorandum taken [1S&J8] 
from the files of the War Department, dated June 9, 1941, which ap- 
pears to be signed by W. P. Scobey, lieutenant colonel. General Staff 
Corps, secretary of the Joint Board, and a letter dated June 2, 1941, 
preceding that, addressed to the President at the White House by 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War and Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

I had better read those. They ought to go into the record. 

The letter from Mr. Stimson and Mr. Knox to the President, dated 
June 2, 1941, is as follows [reading] : 

Heas Mb. Pbesident: The Joint Board has prepared Joint Army and Navy 
Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 which with the report of United States-Brltish 
Staff Conversations concluded on March 27, 1&41, we have approved, and now 
transmit them for your consideration, recommending your approval. Joint Army 
and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 is based upon agreements contained in 
the Report of United States-British Staff Conversations. 

Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5 states the concept of 
war and provides for Initial dispositions and operations of United States forces, 
should tlie United States associate in war with the Democracies against the 
totalitarian powers. As such [26J9] it constitutes the basic directive 
for United States Army and Naval Forces in a war effort. 
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The War and Navy Departments have been advised that the Report of United 
States-British Staff Conversations has been agreed to provisionally by the British 
Chiefs of Staff and that It has been submitted to the British Government for 
approval. 

Now, the second document, a letter of June 9, 1941, or memorandum 
for the Chief of Staff, signed by Colonel Scobey, reads as follows : 

Subject; J. B. No. 325 (Serial 642-5) — Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — 

Rainbow No. 5 and Report of United States-British Staff Conversations — 

ABC-1. 

The President on June 7, 1941 returned the two subject plans without approval. 
In explanation of the President’s failure to approve or disapprove the plans, his 
Military Aide, Major General E. M. Watson, stated to the Undersigned in sub- 
stance as follows : 

The President has familiarized himself with the two papers; but since the 
report of the United States British Staff Conversations, ABO-1, had not been 
approved by the British Government, he would not approve the report at this 
time; neither w'ould he now give ap- [2620] proval to Joint Army and 
Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 5, which Is based upon the report ABC-1. 
However, in case of war the papers would be returned to The President for his 
approval. 

(Signed) W. P. Scobbt. 

Now, you said that this ABC-1 had been approved by the two 
secretaries. Did it ever get any farther than that, do you recollect, 
in the way of approval ? 

General Gerow. To the best of my knowledge and belief it was never 
approved by the President. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I notice that this document says not only 
ABC-1 but ABC-2. I should have asked you what ABC-2 is. 

General Gerow. ABC-2 was a report of a special committee that 
was set up to consider air collaboration only. 

Mr. Mitchell. Air? 

General Gerow. Air collaboration only ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Air what? 

Mr. Mitchell. Air collaboration. 

The Chairman. I see ; air collaboration. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was the same type of document as ABO-l, a 
staff plan for a proposed plan of joint operations in case the Nation 
should be drawn into war? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now I would like to ask you whether you 
know whether the Singapore report, the Dutch-British-and-American 
joint report from Singapore about joint military plans, was ever 
approved? 

General Gerow. That document was never approved either by the 
Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Mitchell. So if it was not approved by them it never went to 
the President for approval, I suppose. 

General Gerow. As far as I know it never went to the President, 
sir, and I do not believe it was submitted to either the Secretary of 
War or Secretary of the Navy for formal approval, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, let us turn to the Canadian document. 

There were certain other staff conferences with Canada at about that 
time, were there not? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which one of these documents would contain that 
report? 
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(General Gerow. That would be ABC~22, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. ABC-22 ? 

General Gerow. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. You have that before you, have you, and have you 
examined it? 

\ 2622 '\ General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have examined it and I have 
a c(my. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice on the first page of that under date of August 
12, 1941, is a memorandum from the Joint Planning Committee to 
the Joint Board (reading) : 

Subject : Joint Canadian — United States Basic Defense Plan No. 2 (Short Title — 
ABC-22). 

Enclosure: (A) Subject Plan (draft of 28 July 1941) with permanent Joint 
Board on Defense letter of transmittal, dated : Montreal, 30th July, 1941. 

The subject plan, which was prepared in collaboration with the Vi^ar Plans 
Division of the War and Navy Departments, is transmitted herewith with recom- 
mendation that it be approved. 

(Signed) L. T. Gebow. 

Did you personally represent the United States at that conference 
in Montreal ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice the signatures of our representatives are 
S. D. Embick, my or general, United States Army ; H. W. Hill, captain^ 
United States Navy; Forrest Sherman, commander. United States 
Navy; Clayton Bissell, lieutenant colonel. United States Army. 

Did you have anything to do with the selection or appointment of 
our representatives? 

\^ 23 '\ General Gerow. I cannot recall specifically that War 
Plans did make such a recommendation to the Chief of Staff, but I 
imagine that it did recommend to the Chief of Staff who our repre- 
sentatives should be. 

Mr. Mitchell. The section 1 of this document under the title, 
“Purpose of this plan,” says (reading) : 

1. There has been submitted to the (Government of the United States and to 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom a report of Staff Conversa- 
tions held in Washington from January 29, 1941 to March 27, 1941. The United 
Kingdom Government has referred this report to the Canadian Government 
for their concurrence. The report, which bears the short title “ABO-l,” In- 
cludes a United States-British (Commonwealth Joint Basic War Plan. 

2. ABC-1 assumes that joint agreements between Canada and the United 
States for common action in war under the concepts of ABCJ-1 will conform 
generally to the agreements reached in the United States-British Staff Con- 
versations. This plan is intended to supplement those agreements, and to 
provide for the most effective use of Canadian and United States Forces for the 
purposes listed in paragraph 8, should the United States and the British (Com- 
monwealth be associated in a war against Germany and her allies. 

3. Under such circumstances, cooperative action by Canadian and United 
States Forces will be required primarily for purposes connected with : 

(a) the protection of overseas shipping within the northern portions of 
the Western Atlantic and Pacific Areas ; 

(b) the protection of sea communications within the coastal zones; 

(c) the defense of Alaska, Canada, Newfoundland (which includes 
Labrador) and the northern portion of the United States. 

You have examined this document and, of course, know its general 
tenor and purpose ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitoheij/. Was it anything different in scope or nature than 
any other United States or Joint Staff plan for joint operations in 
case of war? 

General Gehow. No, sir. It followed generally the other war 
plans. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was this Canadian-United States joint plan 
approved? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir; it was approved by the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the Secretary of War 

and the Secretary of the Navy and approved by the President. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have here a document obtained from the War De- 
partment, dated Aurast 20, 1941, signed by Secret a^ Stimson and 
Secretary Knox, addressed to the President at the T^^ite House as 
follows [reading:] 

Deas Mb. Pbesident; The Joint United States-Canadian Permanent Defense 
Board has prepared Joint United States-Canadian Defense Plan No. 2 (Short 
Title ABG-22) providing for common action in war against Germany and her 
ailies in the defense of continguons territories, inciuding Newfoundland and 
Alaska, and adjacent waters. 

This plan has been examined and approved by The Joint Board, and we also 
have approved it. It is transmitted herewith for your consideration with 
recommendation that it be approved. 

Following that is the other document from the War Department, 
dated August 29, 1941, as follows [reading] : 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject: Joint Canadian-United States Basic Defense Plan No. 2 (Short Title — 

ABO-22), J. B. No. S25 (Serial 717). 

12626] 1. Tou are advised that The President has, on August 29, 1941, 

given approval to the subject serial by indorsing tbe Joint Planning Committee 
report as follows : “OK, P. D. R.” 

(Signed) W. P. Scobet, 

Lieut. Colonel, O. 8. 0., Secretary- 

And bears the endorsement : 

Sep. 4, 1941 

Noted— Chief of Staff 

Noted— Deputy Chief of Staff. 

So that of these three plans the Canadian was the only one that 
ever was finally approved ny the President? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have here a document which we will mark ex- 
hibit 43 — ^the committee has this — captioned: “Statement by the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Chiei of Staff.” 

Have you a copy of that? 

General Gerow. I have a copy; yes, sir. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 43.”) 

\26Z7'\ Mr. Mitchell. This document is a document of instruc- 
tions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the representatives of the 
United States at the American-British Staff conrerences that resulted 
in the report which has been marked ABC-1 and 2 ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; these are the instructions to the United 
States delegation, sir. It is a joint statement that was to be made by 
the Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations before a meeting of 
the Joint Commit!^ both United States and British. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you mean it was prepared and not given to 
the representatives, or woul<^’t you know Rbout that? 
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General Gerow. Well, sir; it was furnished the United States rep- 
resentatives and I think it was presented verbally at a joint meeting 
to the combined British and United States representatives. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. That document offered as exhibit 43 I think 
ought to be read into the record. I will read it. 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
United States are aware of the advantages that will accrue to both nations in 
the prosecution of any war in which the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth may participate as associates, [ 2628 ] should tentative under- 
standings be reached in advance concerning military cooperation. Therefore, 
they have prepared this statement in the hope that it w^ill clear the way for 
the discussions which are to follow. 

2. As understood by these two officers, the purpose of these staff conversa- 
tions is to determine the best methods by which the armed forces of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth can defeat Germany and the powers allied 
with her, should the United States be compelled to resort to war. 

3. The American people as a whole desire now to remain out of war 

The date of the document, I should have read, is January 27, 1941. 
Is that right? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell (continuing reading) : 

and to provide only material and economic aid to Great Britain. So long as 
this attitude is maintained, it must be supported by their responsible military 
and naval authorities. Therefore, no specific commitments can now be made 
except as to technical methods of cooperation. Military plans which may be 
envisaged must, for the present, remain contingent upon the future political 
action of both nations. All such plans are 12629 } subject to eventual 
official approval by the two Governments. 

4. The present national position of the United States is as follows: 

(a) A fundamental principle of United States policy is that the Western 
Hemisphere remain secure against the extension in it of non-American 
military and political control. 

(b) The United States has adopted the policy of affording material and 
diplomatic assistance to the British Commonwealth in that nation’s war 
against Germany. 

(c) The United States by diplomatic means has opposed any extension of 
.Japanese rule over additional territory. 

5. If the United States Government decides to make war in common with the 
British Commonwealth, it is the present view of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Chief of Staff that : 

(a) The broad military objective of United States operations will be the 
defeat of Germany and her allies, but the United States necessarily must also 
maintain dispositions which, under all eventualities, will prevent the ex- 
tension in the Western [ 2630 ] Hemisphere of European or Asiatic 
political and military power. 

(b) The objective of the war will be most effectively attained by the United 
States exerting its principal military effort in the Atlantic or navally in the 
Mediterranean regions. 

(c) The United States and British Commonwealth should endeavor to 
keep Japan from entering the war or from attacking the Dutch. 

(d) Should Japan enter the war, United States operations in the mid- 
Pacific and the Far East would be conducted in such a manner as to facili- 
tate the exertion of its principal military effort in the Atlantic or navally in 
the Mediterranean. 

(e) As a general rule. United States forces should operate in their own 
areas of responsibility, under their own commanders, and in accordance 
with plans derived from United States-British Joint plans. 

(f) The United States will continue to furnish material aid to Great 
Britain, but will retain for building up its own forces material In such pro- 
portion as to provide for future security and best to effectuate United States- 
British joint plans for [ 2631 ] defeating Germany. 

6. The scope of the staff conversations should preferably cover the examination 
of those military efforts which will contribute most directly to the defeat of 
Germany. As a preliminary to military cooperation, tentative agreements should 
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be reached concernlDg the allocation of the principal areas of responsibility, the 
major lines of the military strategy to be pursued by both nations, the strength of 
the forces which each may be able to commit, and the determination of satisfac- 
tory command arrangements, both as to supreme control, and as to unity of field 
command in cases of strategic or tactical Joint operations. Staff conversations 
should also include an examination into the present military situations of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth, and also into the probable situa- 
tions that might result from the loss of the British Isles. 

7. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff would appreciate it if 
the British Staff Representatives could furnish the United States Staff Rep- 
resentatives with an estimate of the military situation of the British Common- 
wealth as a preliminary to the staff discussions. 

Now, General Gerow, do you know of any other Joint Staff 
1 26^33^ conversations between the United States and Great Britain, 
and the Dutch and the Canadians and the Australians or anybody 
else during that period in 1941, other than those I have adduced ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; other than informal conversations be- 
tween members of our own staff and the members of the British mis- 
sion and the missions of other nations that were assembled in Wash- 
in^on at'that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I mean conversations of a more formal char- 
acter that would produce some kind of a joint staff plan for possible 
future operations. 

General Gerow. To the best of my knowledge and belief there were 
no such conferences. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you at any time during your service in the 
War Plans Division see or hear of any agreement which had been 
entered into by anybody, any executive officer of the United States, 
War, and Navy, or anybody else, including the President, which as- 
sumed to bind the United States to engage in war against Japan 
before Japan attacked the United States ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There have been discussions here in the committee 
based on memoranda, I think, including this Singapore plan and 
memoranda by General Marshall and Admiral [^23] Stark, 
in which they recommended that no military operations should be 
conducted against Japan unless certain eventualities occurred, such 
as an attack by the Japs on the Philippines, and one of the even- 
tualities was said to be “or unless the Japs should cross a certain 
latitude and longitude line.” Do you remember that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was a recommendation and report based on 
the Singapore report, carried on forward to the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of the Navy by the Marshall memorandum, is that 
right 1 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I think that .statement appeared initially 
in the Singapore conversations, in .the recommendation of the con- 
ferees at that conference. 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 17 has ali-eady been offered in evidence. 
It is a memorandum dated November 27, 1941. [Reading:] 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

Signed by General Marshall and Admiral Stark and addressed 
to the President. On the second page the report says: 


79716 — 46— pt. 3- 
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It is recomm^ded that : 

prior to the completion of the Philippines reinforcement, military coanter- 
actlon be considered only [2d54] if Japan attacks or directly threat- 
ens United States, British, or Dutch territory as above outlined ; 

in case of a Japanese advance into Thailand, Japan be warned by the 
United States, the British, and the Dutch governments that advance beyond 
the lines Indicated may lead to war ; prior to such warning no Joint military 
opposition be undertaken; 

steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with the British and 
Dutch for the issuance of such warning. 

Do you know or did you know at the time whether the President 
took any action on that recommendation ? 

General Gehow. I do not know whether the President took any 
action on it or not, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There was offered in evidence yesterday 
as exhibit 40, a message from the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet to the Chief of Naval Operations, marked “Information to the 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet,” dated December 7, eastern 
time, I suppose, Philippine time, 1941, which reads as follows: 

Learn from Singapore we have assured Britain armed support under three 
or four eventualities. Have received no corresponding instructions from you. 

Do you know of any assurances that we had given the British at 
Singapore of armed support under three or four eventualities? 

General Gerow. I know of no such assurances, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. May this report, that has been obtained from Singa- 
pore, have been founded on this Dutch-American-British conference 
report to which we referred? 

General Gerow. It may have been ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. May I have the last answer? 

Mr. Mitchell. I asked him if it was possible that this report that 
Admiral Hart had might have referred to this Singapore plan. He 
said he does not know ; it might. 

We have tried to get Admiral Stark’s reply to this message, but 
we have not succeeded in doing it up to this morning. 

[^S&] Senator Ferguson. I might help counsel on the Ad- 
miralty report 

Mr. Mitchell. I would be glad to get any help I can. 

Senator Ferguson. We asked that we have the Admiralty reports 
cleared up with the British. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean the messages from the British Ad- 
miralty? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; to our Navy. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, those, as I told you in our conversation yes- 
terday, Senator, ought to go tnrough clearance. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I say. I ask you now to get them 
cleared so we can clear up this point. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were going to give me a list of those you wanted 
cleared so we could narrow it down as much as possible. 

It is quite a job to send messages to England and to get the British 
Government to clear the message. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you can clear that up later. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right, we will try. 

Now, General Gerow, getting back to another subject, I show you 
a document dated Decernber 30, 1940, signed by Admiral Bloch, ad- 
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dressed to the Chief of Naval Operations [^&S7] which is 
already introduced in evidence here, which is a report by Admiral 
Bloch on the problem of aircraft raids on Hawaii. It bears the en- 
dorsement of Admiral Richardson, who forwarded it under date of 
January 7. 

Do you remember whether you ever saw that? It went to the Chief 
of Naval Owrations and not to the War Department? 

General Gerow. I do not recall having seen that at the time, sir. 
Mr. Mitchell. The record shows that the document I referred to 
is part of exhibit 9. 

I call your attention now to exhibit 10, which is a letter from 
Secretary Knox to the Secretary of War, dated January 24, 1941, and 

§ art of the same exhibit, a letter dated February 7, 1941, from the 
ecretary of War Stimson to the Secretary of the Navy, in which, 
to refresh your memory. Secretary Knox said that the dangers at 
Pearl Harbor in the order of their probability, were — 

1. Air bombing attack; 

2. Airtorpedo plane attack ; 

3. Sabotage. 

Do you remember having seen that correspondence? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I did see it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember whether, as the result Y26S8\ 
of the correspondence so instituted and during the year 1941, follow- 
ing this correspondence, various reports and ^ans were made dealing 
with air defense at Pearl Harbor? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There has been offered in evidence here a book con- 
taining extracts from various plans, not joint plans but United States 
Army and Navy plans having to do with the defense of Pearl Harbor 
against air attack. 

I think this document itself, which the committee has, was not 
offered as an exhibit, but extracts of it were read into the record. 

I think it advisable at this time to mark as exhibit 44 this docu- 
ment which is entitled “Copies of Defense Plans” and contains extracts 
from various basic Army and Navy plans dealing directly with the 
question of defense against air attack. 

The Chairman. it be filed as exhibit 44. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 44.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you a copy of this document before you? 
General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I have, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you produced here the various plans on which 
this document. Exhibit 44, is based, as listed in [P)39'\ the 
index in 13 items, that is, the War Department part of it? 

General Gerow. I do not understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you checked these basic plans that have been 
produced here against the index? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of Exhibit 44 ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There are 13 items in the list of contents. Have 
you checked these documents against tha tindex? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Are all the documents that are listed in this index 
present here? You have checked them, haven’t you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mithell. I will ask you to look at them and just state generally, 
^ you go over each item, what they are. The first is extracts from 
joint Army and Naw basic war plan — orange (1938) ; is that right? 

General Gerow. This is the joint Army and Navy basic war 
plan — orange, 1938, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What does that mean ? 

General Gerow. That means it is a war plan that per- [^64^] 
tains specifically to operations against Japan. Japan was known as 
“orange.” 

Mr. Mitchell. And item 2, extracts from joint Army and Navy 
basic war plan — Rainbow No. 1, what is that? 

General Gerow. This document is the joint Army and Navy basic 
war plan. Rainbow No. 1. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is Rainbow No. 1 ? Can you tell us what the 
relation of it is to the other plans, or something of that kind? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. If I might refer to the document, I can 
give the scope of the plan, rather than from memory. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is what I want you to do. 

Mr. Keefe. Why not do the same thing with respect to the orange 
plan? 

Mr. Mitchell. Start with orange, and tell the committee, in a gen- 
eral way, so we can orient these various plans and understand what 
they were and what their relations were to each other. 

General Gerow. This joint Army and Navy basic war plan, orange, 
1938, constitutes the basis upon which all Army plans, orange, and all 
Navy plans, orange, and all joint plans, orange, and all supporting al- 
locations for an orange war shall be formulated and developed. 

[2641'\ Orange, as I stated, was the code name for Japan. The 
document contains assumptions with regard to such a war, the concept 
of the war, the means assigned jointly to the Army and Navy and 
means assigned to each of the Army and Navy forces; joint decisions 
that were made by the Joint Board approving this plan; categories of 
defense. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that plan covered any sort of operations in that 
area in a war with Japan ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; limited to the Pacific area. 

Mr. Mitchell. Limited to the Pacific ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that, of course, included Hawaii? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. As part of the area? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, give us the same information about Rainbow 
No. 1, which is the second item. What is the date of Rainbow No. 1 ? 

General Gerow. Rainbow No. 1, sir, was approved on August 14, 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

The Vice Chairman. August 14, what year? 

General Gerow. 1939, and August 14, 1939, by the Acting Secretary 
of War. This document was prepared prior [2642] to my 
assignment to duty in the War Plans Division. 
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Mr. Mitcshell. I understand that. I am asking you, as a War 
Plans man, to tell the committee in a very general way, what that plan 
dealt with, and what its relation was to orange, 1938. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

The general situation on which this plan was based, was that at the 
time this directive was issued, the European war was in progress, 
which may involve other nations, and expand the field of military 
action. 

There is an ever present possibility of the United States being drawn Into this 
war. There is also the possibility that peace in Europe may be followed by a 
situation in which the United States will be forced to defend without allies the 
Integrity of the Monroe Doctrine and our interest in the Pacific. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does that plan cover operations in the Atlantic and 
Pacific ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does it assume a possible engagement with Japan ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I should like to read the reference to the 
special situation on which it was based, sir. 

\ 2643 ^ Mr. Mitchell. All right. 

General Gerow. Special situation for Rainbow No. 1 [reading] : 

The termination of the war in Europe is followed by a violation of the letter 
or spirit of the Monroe Doctrine in South America by Germany and Italy. This is 
coupled with armed aggression by Japan against United States Interest in the 
Far East. Other nations are neutral. 

The purpose of the plan was “to provide for the most effective use of naval and 
military forces to defeat enemy objectives, particularly those in the territory 
and waters of the Western Hemisphere north of the approximate latitude 13 
degrees south. This plan will restrict initially the projection of U. S. armed 
forces to the American Continents and their outlying islands, north of 13 degrees 
south latitude, and to the United States possessions in the Pacific westward to 
include Unalaska and Midway. This plan will visualize the subsequent exten- 
sion of United States control into the western Pacific as rapidly as possible, 
consistent with the accomplishment of United States objectives in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but no plan for such extension of operations will be prepared 
at this time.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Go to the third item in the joint Army and Navy 
basic war plan. Rainbow No. 5 ; please look at that [ 26 ^^^ and 
give us the date of that and briefly just what the scope of that plan 
is, or was ? 

General Gerow. This plan was approved on November 19, 1941, by 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations. I think I can 
best describe this plan by reading from the plan the general assump- 
tions on which it was based, and that is : 

That the associated powers, comprising initially the United States, the British 
Commonwealth (less Eire), China, and the “Free French” are at war against 
the Axis powers, comprising either : 

a. Germany, Italy, Roumanla, Hungary, Bulgaria, or 

b. Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumanla, Hungary, Bulgaria, Indochina, and 
Thailand. 

That the associated powers will conduct the war in accord with ABC-1 and 
ABC-22. 

That even if Japan, Indochina and Thailand are not initially in the war, the 
possibility of their intervention must be taken into account. 

That United States forces which might base in the Far East Area will be 
able to fill logistic requirements other than personnel, ammunition, and tech- 
nical materials, from sources in that general region. 

That Latin American republics will take measures to [26^5] control 
subversive elements, but will remain in a nonbelligerent status unless subjected 
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to direct attack; la general the territorial waters and land bases of these re- 
publics will be available for use by United States forces for purposes of Hemis- 
phere defense. 


Those were the assumptions on which this plan was based. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, turn to the next item, extracts from War De- 
partment Operation Plan — Rainbow No. 5. What is that ? 

General Gerow. After the joint Army and Navy basic war plans 
were prepared, the Army and Navy then separately prepared their 
own plans, based on that joint plan. This War Department Opera- 
tions Plan, Rainbow No. 5 of 1941, is the Army plan that was pre- 

f ared, based on the joint Army and Navy basic plan — Rainbow No. 
t contains many of the statements that are contained in the basic 
plan. It contains the concept of the war, the assumptions under 
which the war will be fought, the means of allotment of forces, the 
directions to subordinate commanders to prepare subordinate plans, 
the coordination that must be had with other departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. Mitchell. It includes in its scope the area of the Hawaiian 
Islands, does it? 

General Gerow. It does; yeSj sir. 

[SSJfSI Mr. Mitchell. Did you give the date of that ? 

General Gerow. This document does not contain on it the date of 
approval, but I am sure it was in August 1941, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 44 has a note on it “Approved by the Chief 
of Staff, Aujrast 1941.” 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I think I have that somewhere in my 
documents. 

Mr. Mitchell. Never mind. That is near enough. 

General Gerow. I know it was sent out to Hawaii in August 1941, 
and the receipt was received back from the War Department on 
September 3, 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell. The next item here is extracts from Hawaiian De- 
fense Project, Revision 1940. Will you look at that and tell us 
the scope and nature of that document, and the date? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. This document was prepared initially 
in Hawaii. It is a local plan based on the War Department plan 
which I have just discussed. 

Mr. Mitchell. A plan worked out by the local commanders in 
1940? 


General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. By the commanding officer of the Hawaiian De- 
partment? 

[M47] General Gerow. By the Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the Commander of the Fourteenth Naval 
District? 

General Gerow. No, sir; this is not a joint plan. This is an Army 
plan. It is a little different from a plan, sir. It is what we call a 
defense project. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. 

General Gerow. It contains the objective to be accomplished, but 
is primariljjr directed toward setting up the means that are required to 
carry out tnat war mission in considerable detail. 
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The Chairman. May I ask of the General: You say this was in 
1940, and based on that previous item which you have just discussed 
which seems to have been approved in August 1941. Is not there some 
divergence as to dates ? 

General Gerow. This defense project is prepared annually and re- 
vised annually. This is the 1940 edition. The 1941 edition had not 
been completed at that time, but the orange plan of 1938 and the rain- 
bow pi an No. 1, contained the war missions for Hawaii, and those plans 
were taken together with the other data with which to revise the defense 
project which was in existence at that time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The next item is joint coastal frontier [M4S] 
defense plan, Hawaii. What is that? 

General Gerow. This is a joint plan that is prepared by the local 
commanders in Hawaii, Army and Navy, based on the joint plans, Army 
and Navy plans furnished by the War ^Department. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the date of it? 

General Gerow. This document was approved at the Headquarteis 
of the Hawaiian Department, the 11th of April 1941, and Headquarters 
Fourteenth Naval District, 11th of April 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will state that that document is in Exhibit 44, set 
forth in full, not a mere extract of it. The whole thing is in this 
exhibit 44. 

The next item is No. 7, annex No. VII, to joint coastal frontier defense 
plan, Hawaii. What is the date of that, and what is it ? 

General Gerow. Will you repeat that question, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. The next item is annex No. VII to joint coastal fron- 
tier defense plan, Hawaii. What is that document, the nature of it, 
and the date of it ? 

General Gerow. Annex No. VII, sir ; to that document is a local plan 
prepared by the Fourteenth Naval District and the Headquarters, Ha- 
waiian Department. It is dated the 28th of March 1941, and covers 
joint security measures, protection of the fleet and Pearl Harbor base. 

[^^9] Mr. Mitchell. The next item in the same volume. No. 8, 
is the Joint Air Estimate, Hawaii (Martin-Bellinger Agreement). 

What exhibit is that? 

Mr. Gesell. Forty-four. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever see the report dated August 20, 1941, 
entitled “A Study of the Air Situation in Hawaii”? 

Mr. Keefe. Wnat is the date of that, please ? 

Mr. Mitchell. August 20, 1941. 

It is entitled “Study of the Air Situation in Hawaii,” addressed to 
the Commanding General of the Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C., 
through Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department, Fort 
Shatter, T. H., which has heretofore been marked Exhibit 13. Did 
you ever see that report? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall at this time as having ever seen that 
report, «ir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the report which considered the vulnera- 
bility of Hawaii to an air attack at a time that it would likely come, 
in the morning, from carriers, and things of that kind, and then went 
on to estimate the ways of defeating it, and the number of planes that 
would be required to run a 360° long-range reconnaissance to detect 
the Jap carriers the evening before. 
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General Gehow. I have read the document since, just prior to this 
investigation. 

[2&S0] Mr. Mitchell. You didn’t see it at the time? 

General Gerow. At the time I don’t recall having seen it, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 9, the next item in the index, “5 November 1941 
Standing Operating Procedure, Hawaiian Department.” 

Will you look at that and tell us what it is? 

General Gerow. That document, sir, is contained in the opera- 
tion orders of the Hawaiian Department dated 1941, sir. It is, as 
stated, a standing ^erating procedure. 

Mr. Mitchell. Promulgated by whom? 

General Gerow'. By the commanding general, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Mitchell. On his own, not a direction from Washington? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; on his own. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that the document in which General Short di- 
rected his air alerts 1, 2, 3, or am I wrong about that? 

General Gerow'. Yes, sir; they are included in this document. 

Mr. Mitchell. Alert 1, sabotage without threat from without, and 
so on? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see that document before December 7, 1941 ? 

General Gerow. I don’t recall ever having seen it before [M5J] 
December 7. I think the records of the War Department show it 
came in later in 1942. 

Mr. Mitchell. The 10th item is “Field Order No. 1,” and 11, “Ex- 
tracts from Navy Basic War Plan”; 12, “Pacific Fleet Confidential 
Letter 2 CL-41.” 

Those are Navy documents and Admiral Turner can aescribe them 
more fully, but just to complete the story here will you look at them 
and tell us in a general way what the nature of them is? 

General Gerow'. That is number 10, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. 10, 11 and 12. Ten is the first, “Field Order No. 1 
NS (Naval Security), Hawaiian Department.” Give the date of it 
and, if you can from inspection, the general nature of it. 

General Gerow. No. 10, sir, “Field Order No. 1 (Naval Security),” 
is an Army document. 

Mr. Mitcheix. It is? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. And it is the operations order as got- 
ten out by the commanding ^neral of the Hawaiian D^artment. 
It has no date. It is intended as an order to be put into effect when 
the emergency arrives. 

Mr. Mitciieli.. Wliat is No. 11? 11, 12, and 13, they are Navy 

documents? 

General Gerow'. No. 11 is a Navy document, sir, based, as 
this paper indicates, on Rainbow No. 5. 

Mr. Mitchell. It would be a corresponding document to the Army 
operations plan on Rainbow 5, similar? 

General Gerow'. Yes, sir. It was prepared in compliance with the 
directive contained in the joint Army-Navy basic plan, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The next item is 12, “Pacific Fleet Confidential Let- 
ter 2 CL-41 (revised) — Security of Fleet at Base and in Ojierating 
Areas.” 
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What is the date of that? 

General Gerow. That is dated, sir, October 14, 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell. By whom is that issued or authorized ? 

General Gerow. The heading shows that it is issued by the Com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Mitchell. The 13th item is “Operations Plan No. 1-41. 
Headquarters Naval Base Defense Force, 14th Naval District.” 

What is the date of that and by whom issued or authorized? 

General Gerow. That is dated 27 February 1941 and is issued by the 
Headquarters of the Naval Base Defense Force, 14th Naval District, 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, General Gerow, you have gone over these docu- 
ments and also you have gone over Exhibit 44 which contains either 
extracts or complete ccmies of them, have you not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And I asked you to prepare on the basis of your 
study of all these plans a condensed statement giving as a War Rans 
man, your analysis and conclusions as to the respective functions of 
the Army and the Navy or the 14th Naval District or the Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor. Have you done that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you coordinate that with Admiral Turner who 
was War Plans Ofiicer in the Navy when you were in the War Plans in 
the War Department? Did you submit the matter to him and get his 
consideration of your memorandum, your conclusions? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I took this paper, after I prepared it, over 
to Admiral Turner and infonnally discussed it with him and asked 
him if he concurred, and he said he did, sir, and I furnished him a copy. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you give to the committee the answer to the 
question I submitted to you ? That is, the question is to present to the 
committee a brief statement of your analysis and conclusions of all 
these plans with a view’ to stating w-hat the respective functions of the 
Army and the Navy were against an air attack in the defense of Oahu. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. . May I read from this paper that I have 
already prepared? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could the record 
show the date of the request and whether the instrument was written 
recently ? 

Mr. Gesell. It has been distributed to all members. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but that brings up the 
question of distributing these papers on the morning. It is just im- 
possible to go through and read these papers while we are listening 
to a witness. Is it possible to get these papers in the evening and not 
have them put before us in the morning? This is an example. I 
have been trying to read these papers and listen to witnesses. 

The Chairman. The Chair canx answer the question. 

Senator Ferguson. Can we get an answer from counsel right now ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We got this document late last evening. We have 
had the mimeographing agencies of about every department of the 
Government chasing up and down getting these copies out, we have 
been running them ragged about it, and we are doing the very best 
we can. 
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I didn’t this summary, or even a draft of it, from General 
Gerow imtil a day or two ago, and then we had to have it mimeo- 
gr^hed, and we got it last night. 

^nator FEBOtrsoN. How long has coimsel had these other papers 
that were put before us? 

[266B'\ The Chairman. Might the Chair suggest that we go into 
other papers at a different time from a time when we are on the verge 
of hearing General Gerow read the paper that he prepared. You 
asked when it was prepared and I think that is proper. But let’s 
not go to the other papers. 

Senator Ferguson. We will go back to this one. Did we not have 
a rule, or at least a semblance oi a rule, that we were to get any state- 
ments read by a witness 24 hours in advance? 

The Chairman. We had an understanding that where a witness 
testified from a manuscript we would attempt to get the manuscript 
at least 24 hours in advance. The Chair does not understand that 
that applies to a mere memorandum that a witness would use during 
his testimony which is oral. If the Chair misunderstood, he is sub- 
ject to correction. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, this is an answer to a direct 
question that was given to this witness sometime ago. Why could 
the committee not have had this answer in advance ? 

Mr. MrroHELL. I have answered that question. I have stated that 
I asked the witness to give us his estimate. I didn’t know that he 
wanted to write it out, necessarily, but to come here and testify to it. 
When he got to work on it he found he could do it better if he put it 
in memorandum form \^666'\ and consulted Admiral Turner 
about it. He did that within the last day or two and we didn’t get the 
statement until late last night. If the committee wants him to state 
his conclusions orally he will do it. He has asked permission to read 
this document and comment on it so that his statement may be more 
accurate and better organized. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, as I understood counsel, the 
statement was received a day or two ago. and then it had to be mimeo- 
graphed. Did I understand correctly? 

Ittr. Mitchell. I don’t remember of having seen it at all until yester- 
day Yesterday was Tuesday, wasn’t it? 

iTie Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Don’t you have a record 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to know whether we are examining this 
witness or cross-examining counsel. I stated we have done our best 
in this matter and I don’t see that counsel’s office is under any criticism, 
proper criticism, in a case like this. You understand the facts fully. 
The witness was asked to prepare his conclusions and an analysis of 
those plans as to the respective responsibilities of the Army and Navy. 
He went to work on it. At the last minute he wanted to put it in writ- 
ing so that he could read it. He having put it in that shape we wanted 
to have it mimeographed so that the committee could follow it. It was 
done late last evening \^667'\ and delivered last night. 

The Chairman. The Chair suggests that General Gerow proceed to 
read his statement. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The Senator from Maine. 
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Senator Brewster. I think this thing should be clarified. I ga^er 
from what has been said that it may be that additional help is required 
to enable counsel to perform what the committee agrem was most 
desirable. 

I have followed the practice with every document which I have 
received from counsel of noting not only the date but the hour. That 

E ractice is followed in all Government departments. I would like to 
now the day and hour when this document was received. And then, 
if counsel has not adequate mimeographing assistance, with all the 
facilities of the Government at his disposal, we ought to see that he 
gets more. 

This is an illustration of what can be found in connection with Pearl 
Harbor, that they didn’t have adequate help. We agr^ we needed 
these thin^ in advance. I see no reason why the committee shouldn’t 
provide whatever facilities are necessary to do that in this matter. ^ 
The Chairhan. The Chair does not know how many mimeographing 
outfits there are in Washington. All those that are available for our 
use are being utilized, I understand, for that purpose. 

[iSffSS] The Chair does not think that a memorandum, in the 
midst of oral testimony, cDmes within the rule that we provided for that 
in advance manuscript testimony should be furnished to the commit- 
tee 24 hours in advance, or any other length of time in advance. 

General Miles the other day read a memorandum wWch he wanted 
to read in the midst of his oral testimony and no question was raised 
about it. The Chair thinks General Gerow should be permitted to 
read this memorandum if he thinks it is more accurate than he could 
give it orally. 

The Vice Chairman. As a suggestion, it is now 5 minutes to 12. 
I suggest that we recess at this pomt and that will give the members 
2 hours to read this memorandum which is now bemre them and we 
can meet at 2 o’clock and hear General Gerow read it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Gesell reminds me also that one of the difficulties 
we are up against right now is, as indicated by this situation, due to 
the complete disarrangement of our order of proof. 

General Gerow was not on the list until we got through with General 
MUes. Admiral Wilkinson and Admiral Turner also came ahead of 
him. We had to jam him on the stand today in order to give some basic 
material as a basis for General Marshall’s testimony. 

[S669'] If General Gerow had come in his regular order we 
would not have this situation. We must take that into account. 

The Chairman. The committee undoubtedly imderstands that it 
has been necessary to improvise due to the change of schedule, which 
is due to General Marshall’s appearance this week. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a short statement? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. The statement about which so much fuss is being 
made is 6^ pages. Substantially all of what the witness has covered 
has been in the hands of the committee for over 2 weeks. 

The Vice Chairman. I suggest that we recess. 

The Chairman. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 
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[ 2 ^ 60 ] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The eommittee will come to order. 

Counsel will proceed with General Gerow. 

TESTIMONY OF IT. GEN. LEONABD TOWNSEND GEEOW 

(BESUMED) 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add something to my 
statement this morning. Since the noon recess, at half past twelve 
I received a report from the State Department. They heard from the 
British and Dutch about the intercept messages. 

I reported this morning the Australians reported they did not get 
any such message, and that the British reported they haven’t, but that 
report was not quite complete. They say some message got into 
Singapore 6 hours after the Pearl Harbor attack, and we are taking 
st^s to get the text of that, to see what kind of message it was. 

The Dutch said they haven’t. 

I also should have said this morning that the FBI have reported 
to us they have no trace of ever having had it, and having it in their 
file. 

About this difiiculty about mimeographingj I want to state addi- 
tions to my staff would not help us any. It is a question of getting 
the mimeographing and photostatic equipment and the trained men. 
We are using now the mimeographing [^6167] and photostatic 
equipment and personal of the Navy Department, and that m the War 
Department, and the central mimeographing and photostatic equip- 
ment, and it there are any other mimeographs stationed around that 
I could get hold of I would be glad to take possession of it. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the committee be presented 
with that information? I have in mind the exact information that 
comes in on this so-called winds message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I have not had it mimeographed because it is 
not complete. I wanted to do a complete job and hand it all to the 
committee in advance of our proposed arrangement to have the winds 
message taken up as a special order. 

I have now one report from the FBI, and I have letters from the 
State Department. I have one copy, I think, and maybe more, and 
I think that has been mimeographed, of the report from General Mac- 
Arthur. I will give you mimeographed copies as we get them. 

The Chairman. The Chair understands that the counsel is now 
reporting informally but later he will give the committee the official 
report to which he referred. 

Mr. Mitchell. The only reason I brought this up this morning was 
that once before I was criticized by allowing certain members of the 
committee to proceed in an examination that assumed certain facts 
to be so when I had information in my possession and 

kept quiet on it, so that they were proceeding on a false assumption. 
I was merely trying to aid tne committee so they can guide their own 
questions and not make assumptions of fact which mi^t not turn out 
to be so. 

I also did it because, as I say, before General Marshall was called 
we expected to give the committee the full record on the thing, and. 
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not being able to do it, I thought I ought to make an attempt, at least, 
to show the state of the inquiry. 

The Chairman. The committee appreciates that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, the thing that disturbs me, as a 
member of the committee, is the fact — and it can be indicated here — 
that counsel has drawn certain conclusions. I am unwilling to draw 
any conclusions at this time, until the committee has all of the sworn 
testimony and evidence before it. 

I am quite disturbed over the fact that, on this particular evidence, 
it appears that counsel is drawing certain conclusions at this particular 
moment, prior to the committee getting the exact evidence upon which 
those conclusions are drawn. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes to state that he hopes, and I am 
sure the whole committee hopes, that the committee as a whole and 
as individual members will draw no conclusions about any phase of 
this investigation until the whole testimony is in. The 

Chair understood counsel to be merely trying to bring the committee 
up to date as of today, in view of the disarrangement of the program 
and schedule made necessary by General Marshall’s earlier appearance. 
The chairman did not understand that counsel was drawing any con- 
clusions, except reporting up to this hour, or up to this morning, what 
had been found or had not been found in regard to official records and 
documents. 

Mr. Mitchelu. I did say this. Senator, I said on the record as it 
stood up to date I had grave doubts as to whether the winds intercept 
messages, indicating war with the United States, had ever been sent 
out, and I expressly reserve the right to change my view after I have 
heard all the rest of the testimony on it. 

Now, I do not think a man is going to be blamed for having serious 
doubt, on the present state of the record, about it. I am guilty of that, 
I admit, for whatever it is worth. I never got this far in a lawsuit 
before without having some idea of what the probabilities of the case 
were. I do not think I would be worth anything as a lawyer if I didn’t. 

TTie Chairman, Of course the committee understands that any of 
our doubts, or I might say any of our preconceived notions can be 
subject to change in view of evidence that may be brought to the com- 
mittee, and therefore we have all proceeded on the 

theory that we are open-minded on any proposition respecting this 
investigation until the whole evidence is in. 

At any stage of the hearing we may have some doubts about some- 
thing that has been done up to date, but we will not make up our minds 
until all the evidence is completed. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether or not 
the difficulty does not arise somewhat from the unusual relationship 
of the counsel in this hearing. We all more or less recognize our 
places. I take it that the counsel necessarily takes a position that 
this hearing is quasi-judicial, so that his expression of opinion in this 
fashion, beiore the evidence is all in, does have a little anticipatory 
aspect. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Brewster. Certainly. 

The Chairman. It will undoubtedly be overcome by evidence that 
any such message was received. 
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The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, let us hear the witness. 

The Chairman. The committee will proceed with the witness. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, you were about to give a statement 
of your summary of the respective functions of the Army and the 
Navy at Oahu under the existing plans with respect to defense in an 
air attack. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is, the plans up to December 7, 1941 . 

[2666] General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you please do that. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

1. The broad responsibilities of the Army and Navy in Hawaii were contained 
in Army and Navy war plans prepared and issued to the Army and Navy Ck)m> 
manders in Hawaii. These responsibilities were expressed in the various plans 
in terms of Joint missions and separate Army and Navy missions. With the 
exception as indicated below, these missions are stated identically in all war 
plans current in 1941, as follows : 


JOINT MISSION 

To hold Oahu as a main outlying Naval Base, and to control and protect ship- 
ping in the Coastal Zone. 

NAVT MISSION 

To patrol the Coastal Zone and to control and protect shipping therein; (o 
support the Army forces. 

ARMY MISSION 

To hold Oahu against attacks by land, sea and air forces, and against hostile 
sympathizers; to support the Naval forces. 

2. In the most recent plan the phrase in the Army mission **to support the 
Naval Forces” was deleted, and the following was substituted : “Support Naval 
Fdrces in the [2^66'] protection of the sea communications of the Asso- 
ciated Powers and in the destruction of Axis sea communications by offensive 
action against enemy forces or commerce located within tactical operating radius 
of occupied air bases.” 

That is the statement of the Army mission as it appeal's in Rain- 
bow 6. 

I desire to invite the attention of the committee to : 

8. It should be noted that in all cases the missions called for mutual support 

4. Based on these broad missions the Commanding General, Hawaiian D^art- 
ment, and the Navy Commander in Hawaii agreed to accept certain responsibili- 
ties for defense against air attack. These agreements are to be found in the 
various local Joint plans and the separate plans of the Army and Navy in Hawaii. 
The basic current plans in Hawaii on December 7. 1941 were: The .lolnt Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian Coastal Frontier, 1941, and the Army and 
Navy Operations Orders and agreements based thereon. These plans and agree- 
ments contain the following major provisions pertaining to defense against air 
attack : 

I shall discuss, first, antiaircraft defense. 

The responsibility of the Army for antiaircraft defense was as 
follows : 

Army— (1) “Shall provide for: a. The * ♦ ♦ anti- [2667] aircraft 
defense of Oahu.” 

(2) Army Antiaircraft, “supported by Naval Units placed under the tactical 
control of the Army, will operate to defend Oahu from attacks by hostile air- 
craft” 

(8) The Army, “Arrange for such coordination of the antiaircraft artillery 
fire of naval ships in Pearl Harbor and the Army antiaircraft defense as may 
be practicable. 
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The Navy’s responsibility was : 

“The Pacific Fleet and the Fourteenth Naval District * * • are taking cer- 
tain security measures, which include : 

“(d) The organization of four air defense groups for the control and distri- 
bution of the antiaircraft tire of ail ships anchored in Pearl Harbor. * • • 

In the event of a liostile air attack, any part of the Fleet in Peari Harbor plus 
all Fleet aviation shorebased on Oahu, will augment the local air defense. 

“The Commandant, Fourteenth Naval District * * ♦ shall: (a) exercise 
with the Army Joint supervisory control over tlie defense against air attack, (b) 
Arrange with the Army to have their antiaircraft guns emplaced.” • • * 

“(d) Coordinate Fleet antiaircraft fire with the base defense.” 

I have drawn some conclusions from those different agreements. 
ThOT are mine. 

[£& 68 ] I believe that the commanders on the ground that made 
these agreements are in a much better position to interpret them, and 
say exactly what their intentions were at the time, than I am, but 
these are the conclusions that I have drawn from those paragraphs : 

The orders and agreements on the part of the local Army and Navy Com- 
manders lead to the conclusion primary responsibility for antiaircraft defense 
rested with the Army but that the Navy had a secondary responsibility in con- 
nection therewith. 

I go next to the Aircraft Warning Seryi^, 

.The responsibility of the Army for antiaircraft warning service was : 

(1) The Army “shall provide for : • * * 

b. “An antiaircraft * * * intelligence and warning service.” 

The Navy responsibility was 

During the period prior to the completion of the aircraft warning service instal- 
lation, the Navy, through use of radar, and other appropriate means will endeavor 
to give such warning of hostile attacks that may be practicable.” 

My conclusion with regard to the aircraft warning service is as 
follows : 

The Army had primary responsibility for the establish- [£669 J ment of 
an aircraft warning service. The Navy, however, agreed to furnish such means 
as it bad, pending the installation of the Army facilities then under construction. 

Mr. Mitchelx,. Does that relate to what we have called radar, or is 
it broader than that? 

General Gerow. It relates to radar, sir. 

1 might say in that connection that I understand that the radar on 
Navy ^ips is not particularly effective when there is an intervening 
terrain obstacle. It is all ri^t across the water, but not so effective 
when close to an intervening article. 

Aircraft defense : I have broken it down into three phases ; the re- 
connaissance phase, the defensive air phase, and the offensive air phase. 
I state first the reconnaissance phase. 

The responsibility of the Army : 

(1) “Shall provide for : 

« « « 

**E8tablisliineQt of an inshore aerial patrol of the waters of the Oahu Defensive 
Coastal Area In cooperation with the Naval Inshore Patrol.” 

The responsibility of the Navy : 

(1) Navy “shall provide for: o. An inshore patrol. 6. An offshore patrol 
♦ ♦ • i. Distant reconnaissance. 

[2670] (2) “When naval forces are insufficient for long distance patrol and 

search operations, and Army aircraft are made available, these aircraft will be 
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under the tactical control of the naval commander directing the search opera- 
tions.** 

Defensive air, I shall discuss next. 

The Army ’s responsibility for defensive air operations is: 

The Army was responsible for : 

b. “Defensive air operations over and In the immediate vicinity of Oahu will 
be executed under the tactical command of the Army.” 

The Navy responsibilities were . 

(1) “Each commander will ♦ ♦ ♦ make available without delay to the 
other commander such proportion of the air forces at his disposal as the cir- 
cumstances warrant.** 

(2) “With due consideration to the tactical situation existing, the number of 
fighter aircraft released to Army control will be the maximum practicable.** 

I tuni now to offensive air operations. 

The Army will : 

Support of naval aircraft forces in maj<u‘ offensive operations at sea within 
range of Army bombers.’* 

The Navy’s responsibility 

[ 2671 ^ Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may we have order? 

I can’t hear the witness for the buzzing that is on the right. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

General Gerow. The Navy responsibilities. The Navy: 

(1) “Shall provide for * ♦ ♦ j. Attacking enemy naval forces.” 

( 2 ) “Joint air attacks upon hostile surface vessels will be executed under the 
tactical command of the Navy.’* 

My conclusions, as to the responsibility for aircraft operations in 
defense of Oahu against attack from aircraft are as follows : 

The Navy was primarily responsible for close and distant aerial reconnaissance 
and offensive air operations against hostile surface craft. The Army was pri- 
marily responsible for defensive air operations. Regardless of the service pri- 
marily resi)onsible, the opposite service was charged with supporting the opera- 
tion within the means available to it. 

To summarize, it will be seen from the above analysis that : 

(a) Definite plans and agreements existed in Hawaii for defense against 
aircraft ; 

(b) Although the Army had the primary responsibility [ 2672 ] for anti- 
aircraft defense, aircraft warning service and defensive air operations and the 
Navy had the primary responsibility for close and distant reconnaissance, and 
offensive air operations, each service was charged with augmenting the forces 
of the other with the means available to them in order to provide the maximum 
effective defense. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, returning for a moment to these 
three joint plans, the Singapore plan, the Hritish conversations, and 
the Canadian plan that we took up this morning, were any deploy- 
ments, or steps ever taken by the United States prior to December 7 
to put any of those plans into operation? December 7, 1941. You 
told us that the British and Dutch plans were never approved and 
only the Canadian had been finally approved. I want to know 
whether approved or not approved, the United States ever put those 
plans, or any part of them into effect before December 7, the joint 
plans, if you know ? 

General Gerow. I don’t believe, sir, I can answer that question 
offhand. We certainly made some preliminary dispositions so we 
would be prepared to carry out those plans but without studying the 
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history of the orders prior to December 7, sir, I prefer not to answer 
that question. 

[2673\ Mr. Mitchell. You will kindly look that up for us so 
that when you return to the stand after General Marshall has testified 
you may be able to answer, please. 

General Gerovv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could any of these other nations, as you read these 
joint plans, put them into effect without the consent of the United 
States, so as at any time to obligate or make necessary that the United 
States do likewise ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, in this matter of preparation of war plans, 
whether our own plans or jointly with some other nation, has it been 
the practice of the War Plans Division from time immemorial to make 
all sorts of plans about war operations on the contingency that some 
day or other we might be involved in hostilities with other nations? 

wneral Gerow. Oh, yes, sir. We had at all times kept current 
plans for operations against any major power or combination of 
major powers, sir. 

Mr. &I 1 TOHELL. That is, you didn’t make any distinction, generally, 
between those we were friendly with and those we were unfriendly 
with. Do you have plans against everybody practically? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, at one time I think we had plans against 
most everybody, sir, and I think that is the [267J^\ practice 
of every general staff of every nation. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is partly a matter of training in drawing plans 
and partly a matter of being ready if trouble comes; is that itf 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that is especially true, of course, in the situa- 
tion where our foreign relations with any particular nation are be- 
coming tense? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. We concentrate then on a particular 
plan that pertains to that nation. 

Mr. Mitchell. If the General Staff did not do that and got caught 
without any plans if hostilities started, it would be a rather sickly 
situation for the General Staff, would it not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. We would be accused of neglecting our 
duty. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to this pink book, telegraph 
messages between the War Department and Hawaii from July 8 to 
December?, 1941. It has been offered in evidence as Exhibit 32. You 
have examined that, have you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Could you tell us whether you knew about those 
messages or had copies available to you at or about the time they 
were sent, what the practice was about that? 

Greneral Gerow. Yes, sir; I knew about most of these [26751 
messages. There are one or two that I didn’t know about, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you identify those that you didn’t know about? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I do not believe that I had the copy 
of the message i-eferred to in this document at page 19, sir, dated the 
4th of December. 
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Mr. Mitchell. That is a dispatch from the commanding general 
at Hawai to the Chief of the Army Air Corps ; is that the one you 
refer to ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; on page 19, sir, 

Mr. Mitchell. How did these dispatches come to you? Some of 
them you participated in preparing, did you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. Some of them are what might he called 
joint messages prepared by the war plans of both the Army and Navy 
working together. Others were messages that were prepared in the 
War Department for submission to the Chief of Stan for approval. 
Senator Lucas. Mr. Counsel, if I may interject, this exhibit you 
are now referring to, the folder I have shows December 10. Triat 
must be an error. 

Mr. Mitchell. What page ? 

' Senator Lucas. Page 19. Exhibit 32. Is that the correct date? 
Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. That came after the Pearl Harbor 

attack. 

Mr. Gesell. There is an earlier message. Senator Lucas, from Gen- 
eral Short, which appears earlier. This one, however, I think, was 
dated December 10. 

Senator Lucas. All right. I apologize for interrupting. 

The Chairman. Go ahead, 

Mr. Gesell. That may have been sent somewhat earlier. I think 
the December 10 date is the arrival date. 

Mr. Mitchell. It says on it, “Received December 10.” 

Mr. Murphy. It says, at the beginning, “December 4, No. 1033.” 
“No. 1033 December 4th.” Right oelow “Chief Army Air Corps,” 
top of the page on the left. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. Sent on the 4th, received on the 10th. 

The Chairman. All right. 

[£& 77 ] Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, on November 21, 1941, 1 
understand you attended a conference with Secretary Hull, Admiral 
Stark, and Messrs. Hombeck, Hamilton, and Ballantine, of the State 
Department, and I will ask you to refer to your memorandum of 
November 21 to the Secretary of State, part of Exhibit 18. Have you 
that before you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have that exhibit, sir, 

Mr. Mitchell. That was a memorandum you made of the conference 
that was held on the 21st, was it, at the time you made it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And it correctly records the proceedings at the meet- 
ing as you remembered them on the 24th of November 1941? 

^neral Gerow. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman, Why don’t you read it? 

Mr. Mitchell. Shall I read it? It is in evidence. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a memorandum to the Chief of Staff. “Subject : 
Far Eastern Situation,” dated November 24, 1941, and signed by 
General Gerow. It says [reading from Exhibit No. 18] : 

A conference was held In the State Department at 9:45 a. m., November 21, 
1941. Present : Secretary Hull, Dr. Hornbeck, Mr. Hamilton, Admiral Stark, and 
[2678] General Gerow. Secretary Hull requested the Army and Navy rep- 
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representatives to express tbeir informal views from a military standpoint on a 
draft of a; tentative outline of a basis for agreement with Japan. (Tab A.) 
He explained that the outline was in a formative stage and had not been adopted 
by the State Department. 

The various provisions were discussed. Both Admiral Stark and General 
Gerow were of the opinion that, in general; the document was satisfactory 
from a military viewpoint. They requested, however, an opportunity to make 
a more detailed study of its possible effect on the military situation. It was 
agreed that comments would be submitted early the same afternoon. 

The comments of Admiral Stark (Tab B) and my own (Tab C) are attached. 
1 Informed Admiral Stark verbally that I regretted the reference to Army forces 
in the Navy comments on provisions A 1. I feel that no restrictions should be 
placed on Army’s preparations to make the Philippines secure. 

I Informed the Secretary of War and General Dryden verbally of the con- 
ference. 

(Signed) L. T. Gebow, 

Brigadier General. 

Do you remember what that related to ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheix. What was it? That is, the document that Secre- 
tary Hull said was a tentative outline of a basis for agreement with 
Japan? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; it was a proposal, a tentative draft pro- 
posal for delivery to Japan of a modus vivendi. 

Mr. Mitchell. You got into the modus vivendi picture at that time 
then, did you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you make a subsequent memorandum for the 
Secretary of State on that subject? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Mitchell. Or was it an earlier one? 

General Gerow. I made one the same afternoon of the conference, 
November the 21st, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. The memorandum I just read to you to the 
Chief of Staff was made on the 24th and related to the conference on 
the 21st. Now, the memorandum I am just calling your attention to 
was made on the same day as the conference, was it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. It was agreed we would put in our views 
on the State Department paper that same afternoon, sir. 

[£ffS0] Mr. Mitchell. And this one I have just referred to is 
your view on that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. As you made it then ? 

General Gerow. The one dated November the 21st. 

Mr. Mitchell. That has been offered but not read. Shall I read it? 

The Chairman. Read it; yes. 

Mr. Keefe. What is the exhibit number? 

Mr. Mitchell. It was part of Exhibit 18. There were several docu- 
ments together. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a memorandum for the Secretary of State. 
Maybe you should take a shot at it. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I will read it. 

Senator Ferguson. May I interrupt ? Both are part of Exhibit 18 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 
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The Chairman. Go ahead. General. 

General Gerow. This is a memorandum headed [readinj}^ from 
Exhibit No. 18] : 

Wab Department, 

War Department General Staff, 

War Plans Division. 

Washington^ November 21, 1941. 

[2681] 

Memorandum for the Secretary of State. 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

War Plans Division has made a hasty study from a military viewpoint of your 
tentative “Outline of Proposed Bases for Agreement between the United States 
and Japan,** and perceives no objection to its use as a basis for discussion. The 
adoption of its provisions would attain one of our present major objectives — 
the avoidance of war with Japan. Even a temporary peace in the Pacific would 
permit us to complete defensive preparations in the Philippines and at the same 
time insure continuance of material assistance to the British — both of which 
are highly important. 

The foregoing should not be construed as suggesting strict adherence to all 
the conditions outlined in the proposed agreement. War Plans Division wishes to 
emphasize it is of grave importance to the success of our war effort in Europe 
that we reach a modus vivendi with Japan. 

War Plans Division suggests the deletion of paragraph B. — 6. The proposal 
contained in that paragraph would probably be entirely unacceptable to Russia. 
The geo- [2682] graphical lay-out in the Manchurian-Siberian area is such 
that military time and space factors are all in favor of Japan. Furthermore, it 
would be most diflicult to reach an agreement as to what are “equivalent forces** 
and the measures to be taken to insure that no unauthorized increases are made 
in those forces. Such an arrangement would increase the vulnerability of the 
Russian position, particularly in the Maritime Provinces, and at the same time 
remove the very real threat to Japanese cities of the Russian air bases therein. 
From the United States viewpoint, it is greatly to our advantage to have the pos- 
sibility of access to Siberian airfields securely guarded by a potential ally. 

The paper has been considered as a whole. If major changes are made in its 
provisions, it is requested that the AVar Department be given an opportunity to 
consider the military aspects of such changes. 

The Chief of Staff is out of the city and consequently this paper has not been 
presented for his consideration. War Plans Division believes that he would 
concur in the views expressed above. 

(Signed) L. T. Graiow, 

Brigadier General, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. 

[26S3] Mr. Mitchell. Now, you had a meeting again on No- 
vember 24. General Marshall, Admiral Stark, Under Secretary 
Welles, and yourself, and possibly others, were present. Have you 
any memorandum of that meeting? Do you have a record of such a 
meeting? Do you remember anything about it? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall at this time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, at this meeting on the 21st, when this 
proposed modus vivendi message was under consideration, do you 
remember the discussions that took place at that meeting beyond your 
memorandums? 

General Gerow. No, sir. The memorandum would be much more 
correct than my memory at this time, sir. I cannot recall the details. 

Mr. Mitchell. During your inferences with the State Department 
people about the modus vivendi, do you recollect having had your at- 
tention called tn a message from Mr. Churchill in which he said it 
was all right with Great Britain, but how about the Chinese, and it 
was rather thin diet for the Chinese? Do you remember having 
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brought to your attention the message from Chiang Kai-shek in which 
he protested against the modus vivendi because it would result in the 
collapse of the Chinese Army and defense? Do you remember any- 
thing about that? 

General Gerow. I do not recall this message; no, sir. \2684'\ 
I attended this particular conference in the ab^nce of the Chief of 
Staff, and that may have been discussed at some other conference at 
which I was not present. I do not recall that, however. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have more than one meeting that you at- 
tended with State Department people — here was Welles^ of the State 
Department, not Mr. Hull — ^that dealt with this modus vivendi ? Can 
you recall more than the one? 

General Gerow. I can only recall the one, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, did you know at the time that the modus 
vivendi idea was going to be aoandoned ? 

General Gerow. I do not recall that I knew that, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have a part in drafting the warning mes- 
sage sent by the War Department to General Short on November 27, 
1941? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What function had the War Plans Division in send- 
ing a messo^ of that character ? 

General Gerow. It was the responsibility of War Plans Division to 
prepare such draft messages for consideration of the Chief of Staff 
or the Secretary of War, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, do I understand that it was not your 
function to send merely information messages? Weren’t you con- 
fined to sending messages that had to do with [3685] active 
operations or orders? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. The responsibilities of War Plans Divi- 
sion were confined to operational messages. The sending of purely 
information was the responsibility of the G-2 Intelligence Section, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So the reason that you were brought into this warn- 
ing message was because it had something in it that directed some 
deployments or action on the part of the aadressee; was that it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. It would re(juire operations on the part 
of the commanding general of the Hawaiian Department, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you your memorandum of November 27, 1941, 
to the Chief of Staff about that? Do you have a copy of it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I have a photostat copy of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will mark that Exhibit 45. It has not yet been 
introduced. I offer it. 

The Vice Chairman. It has been distributed? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. It was distributed yesterday, Congressman Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. It may be received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 45” and 
followsL) 

[2686] Mr. Mitchell. Will you please read that memorandum 
that you wrote to the Chief of Staff? Read all the notes at the top 
of it as well. 
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General Gerow. Yes, sir. [Reading :] 

Wab Depabtmbnt 

WAB DEPABTMENT QBNEBAL STAFF 

War Plans Division 

Washington. 
WPD 4544-13. 

Mr. Mitchell. How does the first sentence start out so I can be sure 
I have the same thiM? 

General Gerow. ‘‘The Secretary of War sent for me.” 

Mr. Mitchell. That is it. Well, you read the photostat then. 
General Gerow. Very well, sir. 

Dated 11/27/41. Initials “C. A. G.” Dated November 27, 1941. 
There is a number “4544-13.” Under that, “November the 28th, 1941. 
Noted: Chief of Staff” with initials that I cannot decipher. Also 
“Noted : Deputy (^ief of Staff,” with the same initials which I cannot 
decipher. [Reading from Exhibit No, 45 :] 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

1. The Secretary of War sent for me about 9 : 30 a. m., November 27, 1941. 
General Bryden was present. [2687] The Secretary wanted to know what 
warning messages have been sent to General MacArthur and what were proposed. 
I gave him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. I then 
showed him a copy of the draft message you discussed at the Joint Board meeting. 
He told me he had telephoned both Mr. Hull and the President this morning. 
Mr. HuU stated the conversations had been terminated with the barest possibility 
of resumption. The President wanted a warning message sent to the Philippines. 
I told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cablegram. 

2. Later in the morning, I attended a conference with the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of Navy, and Admiral Stark. The various messages to the Army and 
Navy Commanders and to Mr. Sayre were discussed. A Joint message for General 
MacArthur and Admiral Hart was approved (copy attached). The Secretaries 
were informed of the proposed memorandum you and Admiral Stark directed be 
prepared for the President. The Secretary of War wanted to be sure that the 
memorandum would not be construed as a recommendation to the President 
that he request Japan to reopen the conversations. He was reassured on that 
point. It was agreed that the memorandum would be shown to both Secretaries 
before dispatch. 

[2d88] 3. Both the message and the memorandum were shown to the 

Secretary of War. He suggested some minor changes in the memorandum. 
These were made (copy attached). 

(Signed) L. T. Gisow, 

Brigadier General, 

Acting Chief of Staff, 

Then there is a notation, “Filed in O. C. S.” “2 Incls : Memo, for 
President, 11-27-41; Memo, for TAG, 11-27-41.” 

And then written in : “Copy in General Gerow’s book” and initials 
which I cannot decipher. The figures “11-28.” Other figures 
“-11-27-41.” 

Then “Memorandum for TAG, 11-27-41.” Then written in, “File 
in OAS record room.” Then at the bottom lower right hand comer. 
“OCS-18” — it appears to be “36-125.” Two letters there which I 
cannot decipher. Then “11-28-41.” 

The Vice Chairman. Is this Exhibit 45 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of counsel if that 
does correctly represent the copy furnished the committee ? 
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Mr, Mitcheix. No. The only difference is these different routings 
and notations on the bottom of it. 

[£639] Senator Ferguson. But it does show who received it on 
the photostatic cow but not on the other ? 

Mr. Mitchell. The mimeographed copy contains these notations: 
“Noted : Chief of Staff, November 28” and “Noted : Deputy Chief of 
Staff” with the same date. The only difference is some of these rout- 
ings or dates that are immaterial. The notations of who received it 
are on the mimeograph. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, at this meeting that you spoke about 
where the Secretary of War sent for you, was there considered at that 
meeting a draft of a proposed message to Hawaii, Panama, and other 
places, or only at that time the Mac Arthur message ? Do you remem- 
ber about that? 

General Gerow. The conference was directed primarily to the 
message to ^e Philippines and the commanding general of the Far 
East, but the other messages, as I recall, were discussed and I referred 
in my memorandum to that fact. There were various messages to 
the Army and Navy commanders and to Mr. Sayre discussed. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Can you tell in your own way, independently of this 
memorandum, just what happened at that meeting, or can you add any- 
thing to the memorandum? 

General Gerow. I believe now, sir, that I was in the office at the 
time that the Secretary of War telephoned to the [£690] Sec- 
retary of State. I believe that I heard one end of the conversation. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is, you were in the Secretary’s office? 

General Gerow. In the Secretary of War’s office, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you heard him telephone the Secertary of 
State? 

General Gerow. That is my recollection ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you heard one end of the conversation? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then what did the Secretary of War report 
that you remember as to what the other end of the telephone nad 
said? 

General Gerow. The Secretary, after he had completed this conver- 
sation, stated to me that it is too abrupt to say the negotiations shall 
terminate, that the Secretary of State won’t quite go along with that. 
“He says to all intents and purposes,” I recall, “with the barest possi- 
bilities of their being resumed” and based on that I cannot recall 
whiether I noted the exact wording in the message that was sent, or 
whether the Secretary wrote it down in his own handwriting. I can- 
not recall at this time, sir. 

[£691] Mr. Mitchell. Well, you are speaking now of the mes- 
sage to the Philippines? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; the message to the Philippines, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you used that same phrase in your message 
later to Hawaii, didn’t you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. The Philippines message, which was, I 
know, definitely approved by the Secretary of War, formed a basis for 
the pr^aration oi the other messages to the other three commanders 
in the Pacific area. 
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Mr. Mitchell. In other words, the War Plans Division took upon 
itself the task of drafting in its own way the messages to the ouier 
commanders on the basis of the one that had been agreed upon for 
the Philippines, was that what had happened ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; but I cannot recall whether all of them 
were presented to the Secretary of War later on for approval or not; 
I cannot recall at this time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I notice that so far as concerns the dispatch to 
General Short and the one from the Navy to Admiral Kimmel, the 
Navy did not put any qualification about negotiations being resumed, 
did they? 

General Gerow. I cannot remember exactly what happened about 
the Navy message that was sent. I believe it was 
written earlier, prior to the conversation that I had with the Secre- 
tary of War, and I believe that it might have been sent prior to the 
dispatch of tne message that was sent by War Plans Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the Navy was not present then when this con- 
versation between the l^cretary of War with Secretary Hull over the 
tel^hone took place. Is that your recollection ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I believe that the Secretary of the Navy 
and Admiral Stark were both there at the time of that conversation 
but I cannot be sure, sir. I cannot accurately state whether that was 
my first conference that I had with the Secretary of War when he 
called up or the second one, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I will call your attention to this : The message 
which you drafted for General Mai’shall, to go over General Marshall’s 
name to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department says : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes, with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back 
and offer to continue. 

That was put in there at the suggestion of Secretary Stimson after 
talking with Mr. Hull over the telephone, as I understand it. 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, the Na%'y message of the same date from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to tfie commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet says this : 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Stop. Negotiations with 
Japan looking towards stabilization of conditions in the P.aciflc have ceased 
and aggressive move' by Japan is expected within the next few days. 

Now, there is a difference between those and it is evident, I think, 
that the Navy dispatch did not know anything about the conversation 
with Mr. Hull or the man who wrote the Navy dispatch. So are 
you sure that the Navy was present at this conference that you spoke 
about, which you and General Bryden attended with the Secretary 
of War? 

General Gerow. I am sure that the Navy was not present at the first 
conference. I am positive that Secretary Khox and Admiral Stark 
were present at the second conference. 

Mr. Mitchell. You say : 

Later in the morning I attended a conference with Secretary of War and 
Navy and Admiral Stark. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MrrcHEix.. Do you remember whether at that second confer- 
ence at which the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral 
Stark were present their attention was called to the fact that Mr. Hull 
wanted to water down the statement that it was a complete breach or 
termination of negotiations with Japan ^ Do you have any recollec- 
tion about that? 

General Gerow. Well, the entire message was discussed. I cannot 
recall now whether there was any particular reference to that par- 
ticular sentence. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, do you remember anything further about the 
discussion other than what wu have stated in your memorandum 
here of November 27, 1941 ? Does anything come back to you that I 
haven’t asked you about? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I cannot remember anything else, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, the original draft of the message that was 
prepared to send to the commanding general of the Hawaiian De- 
partment contained, I understand, some phrase about sabotage, did 
it not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you seen Exhibit SG, the photostat copy of the 
orminal draft? 

General Gerow. I have a photostat copy, sir. I imagine it is the 
same one that you have, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is it. I call your attention to the fact that in 
this draft, dated November 27, which was a memo- [£ 603 ] ran- 
dum for the Adjutant General through the Secretary of the General 
Staff, says : 

The Secretary of War directs that the following, considered as a priority 
message, be dispatched by cable, radio, or teiegraph to each of the foliowing : 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department ; Commanding General of 
the Caribbean Defense Command. 

Then there is a line : ' 

also to the Commanding General of the Weslern Defense Command. 

and that seems to be stricken out. 

Do you see that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then at the bottom of that page in the draft 
are these words : 

Needed measures for protection against subversive activities should be taken 
immediately. 

A line is drawn through those words and the initials “L. T. G.” 
there. Did you cause both those deletions to be made ? The upper 
one does not seem to be your deletion. 

General Gerow. No, sir, the upper one is not my initials, I do not 
know who made that, sir, but I do positively recall making the 
deletion which referred to subversive activities, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did that, or at whose instance did [ 2696 ] 
that original statement about subversive activities get into the draft, 
do you mow ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. Some time during the preparation of this 
message by the officers of War Planes Division under my instructions 
that phrase .was inserted. Whether it was done after a conference 
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with G-2 or not, I do not recall it, but when it was brought to me 
for approval I objected to the inclusion in the message. 

Mr. Mitchell. On what ground ? 

General Gehow. This message was intended to warn the command- 
ing general of the Hawaiian Department of the possibility of an 
attach from without, not against subversive activities, so I asked for 
a meeting — 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean not only against surversive activities? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, but primarily directed against the possi- 
bility of an attack from without. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, except for that sentence that you struck out, 
there isn’t a word in the draft about subversive activities or sabotage? 

General Gerow. No, sir. That was primarily a responsibility of 
G-2, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you state you struck it out because you did not 
want it limited, is that the idea, or you did not \^69T\ want 
any specific danger to be mentioned. What is your recollection about 
that? 

General Gerow. Well, I wanted to be sure that this message would 
cover only — that this message could be interpreted only as warning 
the commanding general in Hawaii against an attack from without. 

Mr. Mitchell. So it was stricken out at your suggestion? 

General Gerow. At a conference held that afternoon in the oflSce 
of General Bryden, attended by General Miles and Colonel Bundy 
and myself, there was quite a considerable discussion. It was finally 
agreed that the phrase should be stricken out and it was also agreed 
that General Miles would send a message to G-2 of the Hawaiian 
Department with regard to being on guard against subversive 
activities. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, can you remember anything more about the 
discussion relating to striking out those two lines? 

General Gerow. No, sir, except the fact that I did not feel it to 
be appropriate to include a reference to subversive activities in this 
War Plans Division operational message. 

Mr. Mitchell. You made that point at the conference, you mean? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

[26981 Mr. Mitchell. And who urged the other view, if any- 
body did, that the subversive activities to mentioned in the main 
dii^atch ? Do you have any recollection about that ? 

General Gerow. General Miles felt very strongly, as I recall, sir, 
that some reference to subversive activities, protection against subver- 
sive activities should be transmitted to the commanding general in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Mitchell. And it was settled that it should not be in the main 
warning but would take the form of another sabotage dispatch from 
the G-2 in Washington to the G-2 officer on General Short^ staff? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know at the time of the sending of the sec- 
ond subversive and sabotage message over General Adams’ s^nature 
and the other one over General Arnold’s, at his request? Did you 
know about those ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I attended a conference with regard to 
that message, sir. 
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Mr. AiiTCHELL. Whom was the conference with? 

General Gerow. As I recall 

Mr. Mitchell. There are two messages I am referring to, one over 
Adams’ name and the other one over the Chief of the Air Corps’ 
signature. 

General Gerow. I do not recall the one over the signa- [269ff] 
ture of the Chief of Air Corps. I do recall the one that was sent over 
the signature of Adams. That was a conference attended by General 
Miles and, as I recall. General Scanlon and myself. I do not recall 
who else was present. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember the nature of the discussion? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. The discu^ion revolved, as I recall, 
largely aroimd the fact that General Miles was concerned that in pre- 
venting subversive activities that the military might exceed authority 
and cause some difficulties. 

Mr. Mitchell. That the miiltary might what? 

General Gerow. Might apply 

Mr. Mitchell. Illegal measures? 

General Gerow. Well, not illegal measures, no, sir, but measures 
that might antagonize the 

Mr. Mitchell. People? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I am not clear in my mind, sir, on that 
particular message because that was a G-2 responsibility and I was 
caUed into that conference only incidentally. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, do you remember anything about the other 
message, sabotage messages that went forward over General Arnold’s 
signature ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was addressed to the commanding gen-' 
{2700'\ eral of the Hawaiian Department ? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I do not recall that message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Under date of November 28. It was sent over Gen- 
eral Adams’ signature, but the last two words are “Signed — ^Arnold.” 
That would be an Air Coi^s message? 

General Gerow. Y'es, sir. I do not recall being in on the prepara- 
tion of that messa^, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Uid you have referred to you for examination the 
Imports of the various commanders to whom these warning messages 
had been sent, the Army commanders ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. Those reports came over my desk, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You saw the report from General Short on Novem- 
ber 28, 1941, 5:67 a. m. ? Would that be Honolulu time ? 

Greneral Gerow. May I find the report, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is on page 12 of exhibit 32, the pink book cover- 
ing telegraph messages between the War Department and Hawaii. 
D<^ou have it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. 5:37 a.m. That means Honolulu time as you under-' 
stand it? 

General Gerow. I do not know, sir. That is put on by the Signal 
Corps and I do not know, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I see. That report reads this way ; 

[ 210 1 ] R^'pcrt Department alerted to prevent Sabotage Period Liaison 
with Navy REURAD Four Seven Two Twenty Seventh. SHORT. 

Now, I will ask you to look at the one from MacArthur on the pre- 
vious page, page 11, which reads: 

Pursuant to instructions contained in your radio six two four air reconnaissance 
has been extended and intensified in conjunction with the Navy Stop Ground 
security measures have been taken Stop Within the limitations imposed by 
present state of development of this theatre of operations everything is in readi- 
ness for the conduct of a successful defense Stop Intimate liaison and coop- 
eration and cordial relations exist between Army and Navy. 

You got also a telegram from General Andrews. Is that Frank M. 
Andrews in the Caribbean area? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Under date of November 28, on page 16 of Exhibit 
32. His answer is : 

REURAD four six one November twenty seven signed Marshall report re- 
quested being forwarded air mall. 

And on page 18, 18-A and 18~B of this Exhibit 32 we find General 
Andrews’ report that came in by air mail in response to the message 
you sent him. He says : 

[2702] Naval measures. At the present time, it is believed that the de- 
fensive measures for the Caribbean Defense Command center largely around 
the Panama Canal; however, a plan for furnishing Army support to the Navy 
has been worked out and coordinated with the various Naval commanders In 
the Caribbean Theater. In the Panama Sector, the Commandant of the 15th 
Naval District is conducting continuous surface patrol of the area included within 
the Parnana Coastal Frontier, supplemented, within the limits of the aircraft 
at his disposal, by an air patrol. In my opinion, the Commandant of the 15th 
Naval District does not have sufficient aircraft or vessels within his control 
for adequate reconnaissance. 

Did you see that report from General Andrews? 

General Gerow\ I believe that I did, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see also the one from Gteneral Dewitt on 
page 15, Avhich goes at length into the measures he had taken? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, I believe that I did. 

Mr. MiTCJiELL. Was General Marshall out of the city on the 27th 
when the warning message was sent over his name? 

General Gerow. To the best of my recollection and belief he was, 
sir. 

[^OJ] Mr. Mitchell. Do you know whether he had anything 
to do with the draft of it before he left? 

General Gerow. There w^as some discussion of a message, informal 
discussion, at the Joint Board meeting. I do not recall the details 
of that discussion, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was a meeting at which General Marshall was 
in attendance? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. How long before the 27th? 

General Gerow. That was the day preceding, sir; the 26th. 

Mr. Mitchell. On the 26th ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. At the time you received Short’s reply was your at- 
tention directed to the brevity of it as compared with the other re- 
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ports, the reports that you had received from other commanding 
oflBcers ? 

General Gerow. No, sir, it was not. The procedui’e in the War 
Plans Division at that time was for the executive officer to bring to my 
desk for information copies of important messages and letters. This 
document came to my desk and was initialed by me. It was then routed 
to the proper section of War Plans Division, which in this instance 
would be the Plans group, headed by Colonel Bundy who is now 
dead. I did not see this message from General Short again prior to 
December the 7th. I stated in my 

\^0]^ Mr. Mitchell. Just a minute. I show you a photostat 
of General Mac Arthur’s report of action taken of November 28, to 
which is attached a photostat of General Short’s report, and attached 
to that is a routing sheet, and I will ask you, have you that before you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, I have that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would the routing sheet show whether those two 
reports were attached together as they were routed through the de- 
partment. Could you tell? The routing sheet shows two message 
numbers, doesn’t it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I am trying to identify those numbers. 

Mr. Mitchell. Look at the lower right-hand corner of each of the 
two messages, and you get the number as shown on the routing sheet, 
do you not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So it is quite obvious, is it not, from these docu- 
ments that Mac Arthur’s report and Short’s report were fastened to- 
gether with a single routing sheet as they came to your hand ? I no- 
tice, “Noted W. P. D.” with your initials on it on the first message. 
That is right, isn’t it? • 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the same thing on the second message? 

\2706'\ General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will offer this in evidence as Exhibit No. 46. 

The Chairman. All right, that will be accepted as Exhibit 46. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 46.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice also on the Mac Arthur message “Noted 
H. S.” Is that Secretary Stimson ? 

General Gerow. It looks like his signature ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Like his own writing? It says under it “Stimson.” 
What does that mean ? Is that somebody’s else writing ? 

General Gerow. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Are the initials in “Noted H. S.” Mr. Stimson’s 
initials, do you know ? 

General Gerow. They look to me like they are, sir, from what I can 
remember of his writing. 

Mr. Mitchell. And underneath that “Noted L. T. G.” Can you 
tell which one of you saw it first? Would the routing message show 
that? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I cannot tell from this who saw it first. 

Mr. Mitchell. The same thing appears on the Short [2706] 
report on the next photostat page. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I notice at the t^ of MacArthur’s message on the 
right, the words “To Secretary of War, G. C. M.” Is that in General 
Marshall’s handwriting? 

General Gehow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That means that General Marshall probably saw it 
before Secretary Stimson saw it, does it not? He was directing it to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of War ? 

General Gerow. It would indicate that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice General Marshall’s initials do not appear on 
the next page, which is the Short report, but only on the first one. Is 
that correct? 

General Gerow. His initials do not appear on the Short message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire where General 
Marshall’s initials are on the photostat? 

Mr. Mitchell. On the right-hand corner. 

Senator Ferguson. Up at the top of the page? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

The Chairman. The Chairman might also note that the “Noted 
Stimson” looks like there are three initials there [;?7(?7] instead 
of “H. S.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, his middle initial, “H. L. S.” 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, does the original have on the 
bottom of it “Noted, Chief of Staff,” and no initials under that? Both 
of them have “Noted, Chief of Staff,” and then one has a special note 
up at the top of the initials. What does this stamp mean? Does 
counsel know ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I suppose it was stamped on there for the Chief of 
Staff to initial. He did not do it, but instead of that he noted up at 
the top “To Secretary of War G. C. M.” 

Senator Ferguson. What is the “0-4-c”? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will have to ask the witness about that. I am 
not in a position to guess about it. 

The first question. General, is on the first message, the first page 
being the MacArthur report, a photostat of it. Above the words 
“Noted W. P. D.” and your initials, “ L. T. G.” are the stamped words, 
printed with a stamp, “Noted Chief of Staff,” and under it there 
are no initials to the effect that General Marshall noted it. Now, 
can you understand why that stamp would be put on there? Would 
it be in preparation of a signature, or what? When the thing came 
to you, were the words “Noted W. P. D.” stamped on there? 

[ 2708 ] General Gerow. Yes, sir, th^ would be stamped thereon 
by my office. The “Noted Chief of StaflP’ would be stamped by the 
Office of the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Mitchelu I see. Before it was shown to him ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. By the way, it was stamped “Noted W. P. D.” be- 
fore it was shown to you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So you infer instead of noting his initials down 
there, the ^neral put the message up at the top, “To Secretary of 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 
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May I bring up, sir, the question of this routing slip? 

Mr. Mitchell, Yes; anything you think of that we ought to know, 
General. 

General Gerow. You will note that the routing slip is a routing 
slip from the office of the secretary. General Staff. That would 
normally come down to the War Plans Division, as is indicated here 
with those two papers attached. My executive may or may not have 
kep t the routing slip on there. He may have removed it, or put the 
War Plans Division slip on it. What they did I do not know, sir, 
but it is necessarily true that that routing slip appeared on these 
[^ 70 &] messages when they were brought to me, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. This is the way the record stands in the War De- 
partment, that it was put on there at some time? 

General Gehow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean after you saw it. 

General Gerow. No, sir. When these messages went into the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Staff, for example, sir, the secreta^ of the Gen- 
eral Staff would put his routing slip on it to send it to the War 
Plans Division, attaching the two messages, and the messenger would 
bring it down to my executive and my executive would receipt for it, 
and then that paper may or may not continue to keep the same 
routing slip. 

Mr. Mitchell. What would be your conclusion from that? I 
do not quit^et the drift ? 

General G&row. No conclusion, sir, except I understood a minute 
ago you asked me if that routing slip was on it when it came to my 
desk. That was my understanding of the question, sir. 

Mr, Mitchell. Well, is that correct? You know that these two 
documents came together, do you ? 

General Gerow. I cannot testify to that fact, I do not recall that 
nov^ sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is only because there is a routing 
slip, with both numbers on the same routing slip that you infer they 
did come t^ether? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheil. Well, I think we would like to be sure about it. 

Is it your conclusion that the routing slip does not show that they 
were together when they were presented to you, or that it does? 

General Gerow. They show that they were together when they 
wer e p resented — handed to my executive officer because he initialed 
it. Whether it continued on there I cannot testify at this time. I 
think it is rather immaterial as to whether it did or not, sir, 

[^7ii] Mr. Mitchell. Well, where did your executive officer 
initial it? 

General Gerow. He init ialed, if you n otice, on the routing slip, sir. 
You see “A. C. of S., WPD, noted WPD, CAG.” That was Colonel 
Galey, those initials, my executive officer. 

Mr, Mitchell. This assistant secretaryj or assistant chief of staff. 
War Plans Division, noted and those initials, are your secretary? 

General Gerow. My executive, sir. 

Mir. Mitchell. Your executive? 

Gepers,! Gerow, Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, he initialed the routing slip covering both 
messages ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So the routing slip must have been on there when 
it got to your office. 

General Gerow. When it reached the War Plans Division; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why do you think it would be detached when it was 
handed to you ? 

General Gerow. It might have been detached, sir, since that was 
the routing slip from the Office of the Chief of Stan. Whether my 
executive might have put on other papers afterwards to route it to a 
division section within the War Plans Division, I can- 

not state at this time, sir, but we had certain routing slips within the 
War Plans Division itself, just as the Office of the Chief of Staff had a 
routing slip. 

Mr. Mitchei,l. You say you saw both messages? 

General Gerow. I saw both of those messages ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. You are in doubt whether you saw them both at- 
tached together at the same time? 

General Gerow. I am in doubt, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it is certain that they both came together to 
your executive, did they not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrrcHELL. And where was your executive’s office ? 

General Gerow. His office was adjacent to mine, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then is it your theory that after the two papers 
with the routing slip came to your executive, he detached the routing 
slip before he handed it to you for initialing? 

General Gerow. I do not remember his exact procedure. 

Mr. MitcheUv. Why should he take the routing slip off? If the 
two messages came in with the routing slip and he initialed the routing 
slip showing both messages were there and then he brought it into 
your office to show it to you, why would he take the routing slip off? 

General GeroaV. Well, you see, sir, the routing slip is 
a routing from the office of the Chief of Staff to the Office of the War 
Plans Division. 

Mr. Mitchelu Yes. 

General Gerow. Now the W’^ar Plans Division itself had routing 
slips if the executive routed the paper from the executive office to the 
chief of plans group, for example, or the chief of projects group. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean the routing slip was prepared in your 
AVar Plans Division then ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. This routing slip was apparently the rout- 
ing slip that was prepared, as you notice, by the Office of the Secretary, 
General Staff. 

Mr. Mitchell. It got to your office with both these messages at- 
tached to it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then your theory is it may have been taken off 
before you saw it ? 

General Gerow. The messages may have been separated by the 
executive officer in AVar Plans Division for routing to the section of 
the War Plans Division which would handle that message. 
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Mr. Mitchell. After you saw it? 

General Gerow. I do not know, sir, whether it was before or after, 
but I saw both the messages, sir. 

[^724] Mr. Mitchell. You may have a chance later to clear 
that up. I do not believe I quite get the result. 

When you saw the Short message did you then know about the 
joint arrangement required under which the Navy would conduct long 
distance air reconnaissance and that the Army would supply to the 
Navy for that purpose such heavy bombers as it had available for 
that work ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I knew of the aCTeement in Hawaii, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you saw General Snort’s reply I wish you 
would state, in your own way. General, just what your reaction was 
to it, and what you thought about it. 

General Gerow. Well, sir, as I testified before the Roberts Commis- 
sion, I assumed when that message came through that it was an answer 
to the G-2 message that was sent out by General Miles to the Hawaiian 
Department the evening before. I was probably led to that assump- 
tion by the fact that the question of sabotage had been discussed quite 
at len^h after that conference on the evening before. 

I do not remember now, at this late date, what my reaction was to 
the message. 

The message was then sent out, as I stated before, to the plans 
group, which was headed by Colonel Bundy, who is now dead. I do 
not know what Colonel Bundy’s reactions were to [ 2715 ^ that 
message. I don’t remember ever discussing it with him. It is reason- 
able to assume that he may possibly have interpreted the message to 
mean, or that part of the message which said “liaison with the Navy,” 
that the commanding general out there had instituted protective 
measures against sabotage and was working with the Navy to arrange, 
for other defensive measures, including reconnaissance. 

I do not know that that was Colonel Bundy’s thought, but it was 
a reasonable assumption from the way the message was worded. I 
did not see the message after it was sent to Colonel Bundy prior to 
December 7. 

The message contained two short sentences : One, “Alerted against 
sabotage,” and the other stating “liaison with the NaVy.” It also 
contained a reference to a No. 472, as I recall. That message meant 
nothing to me at that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean the number meant nothing? 

General Gerow. The number meant nothing to me, sir, because 
that number was put on by the Signal Corps and it was not the num- 
ber assigned to that particular document by the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean you had to go to the Signal Corps oflSce 
to find out what the dispatch was that was numbered 472 ; is that it ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. Insofar as I know, sir, no \^ 16 ^ 
inquiry with regard to that message was sent to General Short. In 
the light of subsequent events, I reel now that it might have been 
desirable to send such an inquiry, and had such inquiry been sent 
it would probably have developed the fact that the commanding gen- 
eral in Hawaii was not at that time carrying out the directive m the 
message signed “Marshall.” 
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If that had been done, there would have been an opportunity to 
correct the situation, but I do not believe that the message could 
necessarily be interpreted as meaning that sabotage measures only 
were being taken. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, there was nothing there to suggest that there 
was anything else but sabotage measures, except the words “liaison 
with the Navy”? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And what interpretation did you place then, if you 
know, on the words “liaison with the Navy”? 

General Gerow. As I testified, sir, I had assumed that the mess^e 
was in answer to the G-2 message and it was then routed to a section 
of War Plans Division. I did not see that message again, so I did 
not have an opportunity at that time, or did not make any assump- 
tion regarding what the phrase “liaison with the Navy” meant. I 
think my executive officer, or the chief of my plans group, might 
possibly have interpreted the message that way, and that is why it 
was not brought back \S717^ to me and my attention invited 
to the fact that it did not explicitly cover the operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, if you interpreted this message as an answer 
to G-2, or Adams, as a sabotage messaj^, then you were left in the 
position of having no report at all from Short about the main warning 
message that you sent over Marshall’s signature? 

General Gerow. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. To strengthen that position? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did it occur to you to wonder why Short did not 
respond to the main warning messam ? 

General Gerow. Well, sir, I was^andling a great many papers at 
that time, and it was the responsibility of the officers in my envision 
to check the messages and correspondence and bring to my attention 
anything of importance that required action on my part, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Even if your staff had the responsibility of follow- 
ing up on these things, the comparison between tne two-lines dispatch 
from Short and the elaborate report from MacArthur and Andrews, 
and the western base command was rather sharp, was it not. General? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The message that you helped draft on [87i5] 
November 27, No. 472, was not a mere transfer of information. It 
was a command, was it not, involving an order or directive? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me read it again. We all know it. It says : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back and 
offer to continue period Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action 
possible at any moment period If hostilities cannot repeat cannot be avoided 
the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act period This policy 
should not repeat not be construed as restricting you to a course of action that 
might jeopardize your defense period Prior to hostile Japanese action you are 
directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem neces- 
sary but these measures should be carried out so as not repeat not to alarm civil 
population or disclose intent period Report measures taken period A separate 
message is being sent to G dash two Ninth Corps area re subversive activities 
in United States period Should hostilities occur you will carry out the tasks 
assigned [X719) ip Rainbow 0ve so far as they pertain to Japan period 
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Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum essential 
ofBcers. 

Now, there is a direct order there, is there not ? It says : 

You are directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary. 

Now, did that mean if you did not deem it necessary, you were not 
going to take any reconnaissance or other measures? 

General Gerow. No, sir. The intent of that message was to invite 
his attention to the necessity of conducting reconnaissance. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. You mean he was supposed to take some measures, 
but the extent of them and the nature oi tnem you left to the discretion 
of the local commander; is that it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You Wd given him an order then and you got a 
repiort that as you interpret the order, this message of Short’s had 
been a response, or you thought it was a response, to 472, and it would 
be a report by Short that he failed to carry out your instructions, 
would not it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that why you thought it was a report about the 
sabotage messages ? 

General Gerow. Well, it never occurred to me, sir, that [ 27 ^ 0 ] 
General Short would not take some reconnaissance ana other defensive 
measures after the receipt of this message. He was an experienced 
commander and it never entered my mind that he would not take such 
action. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have been following this 
testimony very closely, and I would like to ask counsel at this time, 
if he can, to pin down this one thing: This message is directed from 
Fort Shafter to the Chief of Staff. Short’s message is directed to 
the Chief of Staff. 

Now, if it had been a reply to the G-2 message, to whom would the 
reply to the G-2 message normally be directed. 

Afr. Mitchell. Will you answer that question. General? You say 
you thought it might have been a report of Short’s about the sabotage 
message. Now, one of those was Adams’, wasn’t it ; that is. Adjutant 
General ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The other was Adams over the signature of the 
Army Air F orces man. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The third one was signed Miles. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of G-2. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, the Congressman would like to know, and so 
would the committee, the reply to any one of those three, when it was 
addressed to the Chief of Staff, wouldn’t Short have wired back to the 
man who sent the message he was reporting about? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. huTCHELL. So that right on the face of it, it showed that it was 
a report on your message 472. 
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General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is, if you stop to tliink the other messages 
weren’t signed, “Marshall.” 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel right there, because 
I would like to get this pinned down while we are going through it, 
do I understand the witness to testify now that upon further recol- 
lection and consideration of this message, the reply of General Short 
to the message that went to him from Marshall, the fact that the 
message is directed to the Chief of Staff is in itself proof that it was 
a direct reply to the Marshall message and not a reply to any message 
sent by G-2 or anyone else ? 

Mr. Mitchell. He has just stated that. Is that correct? 

General Gerow. Yes. In my mind, the message in question was a 
repW to the message from General Marshall. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a little more than that. It is clear that it was, 
apparently, but I am asking you whether on the face of the meyage 
that ought not to have been clear to you when you saw it? 

[^ 7 ^] General Gerow. I didn’t notice that fact, sir, when the 
message came over my desk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Assuming that you thought it was not a reply to your 
main instruction to take reconnaissance and other measures, on that 
theory you never got a report from Short about your 472 message, al- 
though you asked him to report measures taken ; isn’t that correct? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So far as you know there was no follow-up by you 
or any member of your staff to elicit from General Short a more com- 
plete report or further information or any word as to what he had 
done, no follow-up prior to December 7 ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; there was no follow-up sent to the best of 
my knowle(tee and belief. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that 
counsel follow what Congressman Keefe had in mind. The message 
from General Short was routed to Secretary Stimson’s office also by 
the Chief of Staff. Whether that would make any difference as to 
whether it was a reply to the Miles or the other message when the Chief 
of Staff routed it to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, 1 wouW like to make an inquiry. 

I understand the anxiety of the distinguished Senator [^^4] 
from Michigan, and I understand the anxiety of the distinguished 
Congressman. But there is an order of procedure here. I have a lot of 
questions I would like to ask too. 

I realize they are anxious to get information, but the rule was to be 
that counsel would conduct the examination and then the witness would 
be turned over to each of us to dissect his testimony. If we are going 
to have suggestions, I have four or five to make too. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to state that the rule which 
we adopted doesn’t seem necessarily to preclude the members of the 
committee from asking counsel to clear up a point that he is inquiring 
about at the time. 

The rule applied to the examination of the witness by members of 
the committee ny rotation after the counsel had concludea. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Within reasonable limits, it doesn’t bother me. 

Mr. Murpht. I want to say that I agree that the suggestion of the 
Senator from Michigan and of the Congi-essman are excellent sug- 
gestions, in view of the fact that we are going to have General Mar- 
shall here in the morning. 

The Chairman. Let’s go ahead. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the leason I suggested counsel ask- 
ing that question, because General Marshall will \2725\ be here 
in the morning. 

The Chairman. The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I don’t want to ignore the suggestions any- 
way. 

I am going to ask the General whether he knows from this routing 
slip, or the notations on it, whether when it came to him, it had the 
notation by General Marshall to send it to the Secretary of War, and 
whether it had Mr. Stimson’s handwriting, the word in Mr. Stimson’s 
handwriting “Noted.” Could you tell us about that? 

General Gerow. I can’t recall now, sir. whether it was on at the 
time it came to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the ordinary course of procedure, would it have 
reached you before it went to the Chief of Staff? What was the prac- 
tice with a message like this ? Would it go directly to the Chief of 
Staff and then to you ? 

General Gerow. I would say that in this particular case it would 
go to the Chief of Staff first. Messages did come both ways. There 
were messages coming to me that I would send up to the Chief of 
Staff. This, I believe would have gone to the Chief of Staff first. 

I think the way the initials are shown on there, we could presume 
that it had gone through that channel. 

Mr. Mitchell. So your inference is that it went to [S70ff] 
General Marshall first, went to the Secretary of War next, and then 
came down to you ; is that right? 

General Gerow'. I would presume that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So that at that stage of the gamei you know that the 
report had gone directly to General Marshall, being in answer to a 
message that had gone out over his signature ? 

General Gerow. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Mitchell. You knew from the face of it that it had ^one — the 
Short report — had come first to General Marshall, because it was an 
answer to the messa^ sent over General Marshall’s signature. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. If General Marshall signed a telegram and his name 
was appended to it, and the answer came in, it was flie practice to send 
it to him, was it, or did it come to you first? 

General Gerow. I believe the practice would be it would go to him 
first, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know at the time you saw General Short’s 
report that he had established locally what he called Alert No. 1, 
which said “Look out for sabotage with no threat from without”? 
Did you know about that? 

I think maybe I asked you that this morning. Did I ? 

[^ 727 ] General Gerow. No, sir; you didn’t ask me that. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I did ask you if you had prior to December 7 seen 
the local order of Greneral Short establishing what he called Alert No. 
1, and you said it didn’t come in until the following year sometime. 

General Gerow. That is correct. It came in sometime, I think, in 
March 1942, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you have had any way of knowing what his 
Alert No. 1 was, if you didn’t have that order before you ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I would not have known what Alert No. 1 
was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember after the Short rraort was re- 
ceived that you had any discussion with anybody, with wneral Mar- 
shall or anybody in the War Plans Division, about the Short report, or 
the question of its sufficiency, or the question of whether it ought to be 
su;^lemented, or a futher report should be asked for ? 

Greneral Gerow. I do not recall any such discussion, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, I am ^ii^ to read to you a para- 
graph in Secreta^ Stimson’s report on the Pearl Harbor incident, in 
which he says this : 

Again, as I have pointed out. General Short, in [ 2728 ] response to a 
message which had been sent out containing a warning of possible hostilities and 
a request for a report of actions, had sent a message to the War Department 
which was susceptible of the interpretation that he was on the alert against 
sabotage only, and not on the alert against an air raid or other hostile action. 

While this interpretation was not netessarlly to be had from the wording of 
his message, nevertheless, a keener sense of analysis and a more incisive com- 
parison of the messages exchanged, would have invited further inquiry by tho 
War Plans Division of General Short and his failure to go on the necessary 
alert might well have been discovered. 

The Chief of this division and certain of his subordinates knew that a rqwrt 
of the measures taken by General Short had been asked for. Gener^ Short's 
reply was brought to the attention of the chief of the division. A clear and 
satisfactory reply should have been required. This was not done, and a more 
efficient functioning of the division would have demanded that careful inquiry 
as to the meaning of General Short's message be made and no room for ambiguity 
permitted. 

Do you think that is a fair statement of the situation ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I do, and if there was any responsibility 
to be attached to the War Department ^ for any failure 

to send an inqui^ to General Short, the responsibility must rest on 
War Plans Division, and I accept that responsibility as Chief of War 
Plans Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well^ we find that the Short report and an oppor- 
tunity to compare it with the MacArthur report went up hi^er than 
you. It went to the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of War. It wasn’t 
their function to follow up things like this? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I was a staff adviser to the Chief of Staff, 
and I had a group of 48 officers to assist me. It was my responsibility 
to see that those messages were checked, and if an inquiry was neces- 
sary, the War Plans Division should have drafted such an inquiry and 
presented it to the Chief of Staff for approval. 

As I said, I was chief of that division, and it was my responsibility. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering whether the com- 
mittee would be willing to sit a little longer tonight. 

I have some other matters that we ouj^t to go into before General 
Marshall is called. 
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The Chairman. The Senate is not in session. It has already ad- 
journed for the day. Is it agreeable to the committee to sit a little 
while longer ? 

[^S&\ Without objection that will be done. 

Senator George. Let me ask how long. 

The Chairman. About how long, Senator George aste. 

Mr. MiTCHEilfc It is hard for me to estimate. I will keep going 
until you think I ought to stop. 

The Chairman. All right. 

The Vice Chairman. Might I offer one brief sug^stion to counsel. 
General Marshall initialed this top paper, which is the MacArthur 
message. I think it would be helpful to find out whether this Short 
message was also attached to that and whether it would be reasonable 
to assume that those initials of General Marshall applied to both of 

Mr. MrrcHEUi. I have dohe all I can with the general about that. 
Those two were brought in together. The two documents were at- 
tached, and he saw them both together. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Murphy. May I suggest that General Marshall has already 
testified on his impressions on that very thing and will do so tomorrow. 

The Chairman. Let’s get going and get to him. 

Mr. Mitchell. GeneralGerow, I show you four intercepted Japanese 
messages concerning military installations and ship movements that 
I found at pages 12, 13, 14, and 15, in exhibit 2, which is entitled 
“Japanese Messages Con [2731^ ceming Military Installa- 
tions, Ship Movements, etc.” 

We turn first to the one on page 12. You have examined that mes- 
sage, have you not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the message from Tokyo to Honolulu dated 
September 24, 1941, and translated October 9, which directs the spies 
or somebody in Honolulu — Jap spies — to divide the harbor area, the 
Pearl Harbor waters, into five different areas, and calls for specific 
information, not merely as to ship movements, but as to location of 
the vessels specifically in each one of those areas. 

Then on page 13 is a message from Honolulu to Washington. The 
message states : 

The following codes will be used hereafter to designate the location of vessels. 

This is dated September 29, translated October 10 

It is suggested repair dock in navy yard will be called KS. 

Navy door in the navy yard, KT, 

Moorings in the vicinity of Ford Island, FV. 

And the east and west sides will be differentiated by A and B re- 
spectively. 

Then there is one in the same series on page 14 which is a report 
from Honolulu to Tokyo, dated November 18, [£73!S] trans- 

lated December 6. That is rather late, but I will refer to it. It is a 
report of battleships and other vessels in specified areas. 

Finally, there is one on page 15, Tokyo to Honolulu, November 18, 
translated December 5, and one dated November 29, translated De- 
cember 6, which reads : 
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We have been receiving rqwrts from you on ship movements but in future 
will you also report even when there are no movements. 

I have called your attention to those messages before, have I not, 
and their possible si^ificance f 

General Gerow. I^s, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did they come to your attention at or about the 
time they were translated ? 

General Gerow. I believe they did, sir. Most of those important 
intercepted messages were brought to my attention, sir. 

Mr. AIttchell. Have you any personal recollection of their having 
been received by you? 

General Gerow. Not of those particular messages; no, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would there be any record in the War Department 
by which it could be told whether they were shown to you or not? 

[27SS] General Gerow. No, sir. These messages were brought 
to me in a locked dispatch case by an officer He imlocked the dispatch 
case and stood there while I read the messages. Sometimes there would 
only be 1 message, and other times 10 or 15. I kept no record and I 
believe he kept none of the ones I actually saw. 

Mr. Mitchell. And after you saw them, the officer would go out with 
the messages ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. They were not left with you for evaluation? 

General Gerow. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Unless something was shown you that was so appar- 
ent that you saw it instantly, and made an evaluation of it, you wouldn’t 
do any evaluation work on it, would you ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchei.l. Would you have been allowed to keep these dis- 
patches in your possession for some time for the purpose of studying 
tliem if you wanted to? 

General Gerow. No, sir. Under the instructions I had received, 
they wei’e to be returned immediately to the officer presenting them 
to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Wliere would they go for evaluation? 

General Gerow. G-2, sir. 

[2734] Mr. Mitchell. And I suppose you don’t know, not being 
in the Signal Corps, what the explanation may be for the delay between 
the actual interception of some of these Japanese messages and the time 
when they were actually translated ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. That was a Signal Corps responsibility, 
and I never had occasion to inquire into it. I did at one time ask a 
Simal Corps officer how it was done and he told me that he had positive 
orders not to divulge that except on order of the Chief of StaflL 

Mr. Mitchell. You don’t mean as to the delay? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; not the delay. 

Mr. Mitchell. You never noticed that? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Suppose a message came in and was shown to you 
that Avas of a character that, when evaluated, would call for action by 
War Plans Division, not merely transmission of warning, or informa- 
tion, but a directive, such as the message you sent to General Short on 
November 27. As I understand it, the War Plans only interfered in 
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these messages when there was an operational directive involved? Is 
that right? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchei-l. Do you depend on G-2 for evaluation of [^7<?5] 
messages intercepted which might lead to directional orders by you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I depended on G-2 for the evaluation of 
all enemy intelligence. 

Mr. Mitchei.l. Why were they shown to you? 

General Gerow. For information, sir, and to keep me abreast of the 
general situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, is there any doubt in your mind about the 
I'espective responsibilities of G-2 and the War Plans Division for 
evaluating messages about the military installation ? 

General Gerow. There is no question in my mind at all sir. Tliat 
is a responsibility of G-2. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, to put it bluntly, suppose one of these mes- 
sages intercepted from the Japanese was brought in to your office in 
a pouch and that message had stated boldly “Be all ready on Decem- 
ber 7. That is the date we are going to attack.” Would you have 
any responsibility to do anything with that message ? 

General Gerow. I certainly would have had ; yes, sir. 

I would have taken it and prepared at once the warning message 
for the approval of the Chief of Staff and submitted it to him as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. Mitchell. That would be a message directing him [^7S6] 
to take measures to meet the attack ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. That would have been an operational 
message. 

Mr. Mitchell. So, if the evaluation of the message was obvious, 
then you were supposed to make an evaluation of it. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. If the message obviously indicated oper- 
ations were necessary on the part of our Army forces, I would take 
action, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The question was asked General Miles : 

Then, in other words, while you weren’t as a matter of fact or procedure send- 
ing the text of the messages or the gist of them or a summary of them to (he 
theatres, it was, even in the fact of these security considerations, alwa.vs open 
to the Chief of Staff to send specific instructions or directions to the Commander 
at Hawaii or the Philippines, or elsewhere, based on the information which 
had been obtained from intercepts? 

General Mn.ES. That is true, and at this point I think I should like to go 
further .and point out that from early August, I think the 5 of August, 1941, we 
discontinued, by direction of the Chief of Staff, presenting magic in evaluated 
form. So the Chief of Staff and the Chief of War Plans Division, Secretary of 
War. were from then on [27.17] doing their own evaluating of the raw 
material that we were pre.senting to them in the form of magic. 

Do you remember anything about that? 

General Gerow. I am sure I was never informed that G-2 had dis- 
continued evaluating magic. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know whether there was any direction of 
the Chief of Staff that you should make your own evaluations ? 

General Gerow'. I do not. There was no such direction issued to 
me, sir. 
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Mr. MircHELL. I would like to have you refer to your memorandum 
of November 3 to the Chief of Staff on the far eastern situation, ex- 
hibit 16. It is one of the documents in exhibit 16. Have you that 
before you ? 

General Gerow. I have it; yes, sir. That is the memorandum of 
November 3, sir. 

The Chaibhan. The Chair asks that the committee be in order. 
There is a good deal of confusion — conversation. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, before we get into another subject, it 
is my understanding that General Miles’ testimony was that he was 
ordered in August to pass on the raw material, but there was nothing 
in General Miles testimony, as I understand, that he was to discon- 
tinue acting as G-2 in evaluating in addition to supplying the raw 
material. 

[S738] Mr. Mitchell. I guess you are right, because the next 
question on this page, that I could have read to the general, was this : 

Mr. Geseix. You mean that from August on 6-2 had no responsibility to evalu- 
ate the intercepted material ? 

General Miles. No, sir, I do not mean that, but I do mean that our responsi- 
bility in that respect was somewhat lessened by the direction of the Chief of 
Staff that be wanted not only the evaluation of the Military Intelligence Division, 
but he wanted to see the material itself, the raw material itself, presented to him. 

That seems to clear the matter up, doesn’t it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. From that time did you still continue to get evalua- 
tions from G-2? 

General Gerow. I received from G-2 estimates. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you had also the opportunity, under this pouch 
delivery system and inspection, a chance to at least read over the raw 
material, did you? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your memorandum of the 3d of November, 1941 to 
the Chief of Staff, part of exhibit 16, speaks of a conferencje held at 
the State Department on the morning of November 1. Do you want 
to add anything to the incident ^739] that isn’t contained in 
your memorandum? 

General Gerow. I don’t believe there is anything I can add at this 
time from memory, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. In that memorandum you speak of the policy derived 
in the American-British Staff conferences. Does that include the 
Singapore conference, preliminary conference — on page 2 of the 
memorandum ? 

General Gerow. That would apply to both the ABC conference held 
in Washington, and the Singapore conferences as well. 

Mr. Mitchell. You speak there of the fact that one of the recom- 
mendations is that the movement of counteraction against Japan should 
be considered onljr in case of any of the following actions oy Japan, 
and one of those is the movement of Japanese forces into any part of 
Thailand to the west of 100° east or south of 10° north, meaning there a 
recommendation that had been made by the Singapore conference? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will offer now, Mr. Chairman, as exhibit 47, some 
supplementary documents that are underlying documents for this 
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memorandum, or report, of General Gerow on November 3, which is 
contained in exhibit 16. 

This document I am now offering contains a telegram [S740] 
from Chungking to the Secretary of State in Washington, signed by 
Mr. Gauss. I mink he was the State Department man out there. 
Dated November 3. Another one of the same date from Chungking 
to Washington, signed by Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Chairman. Are they both included in exhibit 47? 

Mr. Mitchell. They are both included. 

There is also another one in exhibit 47. This is Navy Department, 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Washington, memorandum for the Director, dated November 1, 1941. 
signed by R. A. Boone for A. H. McCollum. 

And a telegram from Alusna. That means the Chungking naval 
attache. 

The Chairman. The documents will be received as exhibit No. 47. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 47”.) 

Mr. Mitchell. I will not stop to read them now. 

General Gerow, you rememfer that there is in the record what we 
call a 14-part message and a 1 p. m. message, which was the Japanese 
diplomatic messages from Tokyo to their Ambassadors in Washington 
which came in on the 6th and 7th of December, 1941. 

jreneral Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. We offered this morning in evidence, as 
exhibit 41, a summary of the movements of that message and the date 
of its interception, and when it was received in Washington, and when 
it was decoded and so on, and so far as the documentary proof shows, 
eliminating matters that have to be established by witnesses — am 
just reminding you what the message was so that I can ask you ques- 
tions about it. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have anything to do with that message 
or know if its receipt on the 6th or any part of it? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I did not know of the existence of the 
message and I did not see it on the 6th of December. I understand 
there has been some testimony in previous investigations to the effect 
that it was presented to the War Plans Division. It was never pre- 
sened to the War Plans Division on the 6th of December. 

Mr. Mitchell. The message, according to this record, which we 
will assume is correct for the present, 13 parts of it, if I may remind 
you, consisted of a long discussion by the Japanese about their diplo- 
matic positon and about ours. 

The fourteenth part of that 14-part message was the clause 
\27J^'\ that said they were through, that they thought negotiations 
were no longer necessary. 

The record here shows that that fourteenth part, the breaking off, 
was translated at least after midnight December 6, because it Bears 
the translation date of December 7. Then there followed what we call 
a 1 p. m. message which was a supplementary message directing the 
Ambassadors at Wasington to present that final message to the Sec- 
retary of State at 1 p. m., on Sunday, December 7. 

That, according to this record, was translated on the 7th, which was 
sometime after midnight. 
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Does that refresh your recollection any on it at all as to the message, 
that is, as to any of the incidents connected with it ? 

[^7^] General Gekow. Well, the first time the 14-part message 
or the 1 p. m. message was in the office of the Chief of Staff on the 
morning of December 7th was about 11 : 30 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you remember what you were doing on the 
evening of December the 6th ? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I cannot recall at this time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you have any record ? Do you keep a diary ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is a great contribution to this cause. 

Mr. Mitchell. You cannot recall what you were doing. You had 
a good many things since December 7 to engage you, including such 
little things as the Omaha Beach attack, haven’t you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you tried to cast your memory back to those 
events as far as you could ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; and I cannot recall what I was doing. 

Mr. Mitchell. What you were doing oh the night of December 6 ? 

General Gerow. What I was doing on the night of De- [S744] 
cember 6 ; no, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheix. You do not remember whether you were at your 
office or at your quarters or what not ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I cannot recall. If there was a large 
volume of work I probably worked down at the office until 6 or 7 or 8 
o’clock. If there was not I probably was home. I do not recall being 
out to dinner on that particular evening. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you are confident that you never saw that 14-part 
message, or any part of it, or the 1 p. m. message until you TOt into 
General Marshall’s office around 11:30 on the morning of the 7th? 

General Gerow. I am positive, yes, sir, of that fact. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest one thing ? As I under- 
stand it he did not see the 13 parts either. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is it? 

Mr. Murphy. As I understand it, his testimony is that he did not 
see any part of the 14 parts, either one. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is what he said. 

The Chairman. That is what he says now. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you seen lately this memorandum from you 
that is already in Exhibit 39 in evidence, dated December 15, 1941, 
called a “Memorandum for Record” and signed by you, recording 
the events of the morning of De- cember 7? Have you 

examined that lately? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I read it recently, sir. 

Mr. Mitc:hell. Suppose you take a look at it. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That memorandum states that about December — I 
suppose that this document is a more reliable record of what had 
occurred because it was made December 15, 1941, than your present 
recollection would be ? 

General Gerow. It will be, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You will have to depend on this, will you not ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. That states that : 

About 11:30 A. M. on Sunday, December 7, 1!>41, Gencnil M:ii'sliall called me 
to his office. 

That was the occasion for your going to his office ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does that mean that you were in your office? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And called to his [reading] : 

General Miles and Colonel Bratton were present. Gcnenil Mur.slmll referred 
to the fact that the Japanese Ambassador had been directed to deliver a note 
to the State Department at 1 P. M., Iteceinber 7, 1941. He felt 

that the Japanese Government instructions to deliver tlie note at an exact hour 
and time might have great significance. The pencilled draft of an alert message 
to be sent at once to CG, U. S. Army Forces in Far East ; CG Caribbean Defense 
Command: CG Hawaiian Department; and CG Fourth Army was read aioud by 
General Marshall and concurred in by all present. Colonel Bratton was directed 
to take the pencilled draft of the message to the Message Center and have it 
sent iininetliately by the most expeditious means. Colonel Bratton returned in 
a few minutes and informed General Marshall that the message had been turned 
over to the Message Center and would reach destinations in about thirty minutes. 
The pencilled draft was typed later during the day and formally made of record. 

Do you remember anything more about that meeting in General 
Marshall’s office on the morning of December 7, 1941, than is stated 
here in this meo ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Mitchell. This message was one which was obviously import- 
ant, especially when it got down to part 14 and the 1 p. m. part of it. 
Is that message which in the ordinary course pf practice in the War 
Department somebody with \271t7'\ a pouch would probably 
have brought into your office in the Department ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had that been done prior to your going to Gen- 
eral Marshall’s office? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever make any inquiry as to why it had not 
been delivered to your office before 11 : 30, when it had been translated 
at an earlier hour? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, have you a memorandum of No- 
vember 17, 1941, that you presented to General Marshall regarding 
efforts of the Army and Navy to arrange a imity of command iii 
Hawaii and at other points? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I have here a copy of such a memoran- 
dum, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What is the date of that, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mitchell. This is November 17, 1941. 

Your memorandum to the Chief of Staff, dated November 17, 1941, 
“Subject : Method of Coordination of Command in Coastal Frontiers,” 
is a short one and a longer one on the same date. 

Were they both presented at the same time ? I have two memoranda 
for the Chief of Staff dated November 17, 1941, [^.^(9] signed 

by you, both of which relate to the method of coordination of command 
in coastal frontiers. Have you both of them before you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir ; I have both copies. 

Mr. Mitchell. Both documents? 
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General Gebow. Both documents ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheix. I would like to number as exhibit 48 and now offer 
in Evidence three documents, all in one exhibit: November 17, 1941, 
memorandum from General Gerow to the Chief of Staff about the 
method of coordination of command in Coastal Frontiers; another 
one, memorandum of the same date on the same subject from General 
Gerow; and a letter which clears up the story, dated December 20, 
1941, “Personal and Confidential”, addressed to “My dear Emmons.” 
That is General Emmons who succeeded to the command of the Ha- 
waiian Department about that time ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. This memo or letter is signed by “G. C. Marshall.” 

Senator Lucas. Was this memorandum dated December 20 issued 
after the Pearl Harbor attack I 

Mr. Mitchell. No, that is November 17. 

Senator Lucas. Oh, I see; November 17. 

Mr. Mitchell. The letter of General Marshall directed [2749] 
to General Emmons and dated December 20, 1941, was after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. That letter was directed to General Emmons, who 
succeeded General Short. The two letters of General Gerow are dated 
November 17. 

Senator Lucas. I see. 

Mr. Mitchell. They both relate to coordination of comands in 
Coastal Frontiers and, among other things, do they include Hawaii? 

GSeneral Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell in your own way, General, just 
how 

The Chairman. Those documents will be received under the title 
of exhibit 48. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 48”). 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you just state in your own language how this 
subject happened to come up for consideration and who considered 
it and what the proposal was ? 

General Gerow. I just saw these papers yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. Would you rather have me read them first? 

General Gerow. I can read them, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, read them into the record. They are some- 
what important. 

[27^01 General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And I think the committee would like to hear them. 
Read the short ones first. 

General Gerow. The short one of November 17 first. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the memorandum from you to the Chief of 
Staff? 

(jeneral Gerow. Yes, sir. (Reading:) 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject : Method of Coordination of Command in Coastal Frontiers. 

1. The attached Joint Board case has been before tbe Joint Planning Commit- 
tee since last February. At a recent meeting of The Joint Board, Admiral Stark 
sugg^ested that the Army take action on the Navy proposal. 

2. The case is divisible into two main subjects — Changes In Coastal Frontiers 
and the assignment of Command in the Caribbean, Panama, Hawaii and Philip- 
pine Coastal Frontiers. The Army and Navy sections of The Joint Planning Com- 
mittee have reached an agreement with regard to changes in Coastal Frontiers. 
They disagree, however, as to the service that should exercise Unity of Command 
In tbe Coastal Frontiers. 
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3. The proposals of the Army and Navy Sections on command are outlined in 
the attached Memorandum to you. [2151^ The Memorandum also embodies 
my views on the question of unity command in the Caribbean Area, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. 

4. If the Joint Board desires definite action on this case, I recommend that you 
approve the attached Memorandum. I believe the Navy will agree with the 
solution proposed, which simply means that we will continue to operate by mutual 
cooperation. If you do not wish to raise the question of command at this time I 
can hold the case in suspense for the time being. 

(Signed) L. T. Qbbow, 

Br^adier General, 

Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, 

The second and longer memorandum reads as follows : 

Memorandum for the Chief of Staff : 

Subject : Method of Coordination of Command in Coastal Frontiers. 

I. Discussion. 

1. Joint Board case (J. B. No. 350, Serial 678) prescribing coordination of 
command is now before the Joint Planning Committee. 

2. The Navy section proposes changes in command relations in the foUowing 
coastal frontiers : 

a. Caribheim. 

Coordination by the method of unity of command, command being 
vested In the Commandant of the IDth Naval District. 

b. Panama, 

Coordination by unity of command, command being vested in the (Commanding 
General, Panama Canal Department except when major naval forces are based 
in the frontier for general strategic naval operations in either the Caribbean Sea 
or the Pacific Ocean. In this contingency command would be vested in. the Com- 
mandant of the 15th Naval District 

c. Hatoaii, 

(Coordination by unity of command as follows : 

(1) Command vested in Commanding General, Hawaiian Department when 
the most important strategic problem is one of territorial defense of the Hawaiian 
Islands and when major naval forces have been withdrawn and not based in the 
frontier for general strategic naval operations either in the vicinity or at a 
distance. 

(2) Command vested in the Commandant of the 14th Naval District when 
major naval forces are based in the frontier for general strategic naval operations 
either in the vicinity or at a distance. 

3. The Army section proposes the following, appli- [27JS] cable to all 
coastal frontiers: 

a. Unity of command over forces assigned to the defense of a coastal frontier 
is vested in the Army, except when the United States Atlantic or Pacific Fleet or 
the major portion thereof is operating against comparable hostile forces within 
the radius of, possible support by Army aviation operating from bases within the 
coastal frontier. In the excepted case, unity of command is vested in the Navy. 

b. In a specific operation, unity of command in coastal frontiers may be trans- 
ferred from the Army to the Navy and vice versa, when the senior Army and 
Navy commanders concerned agree that such change is necessary and further 
agree as to the servise that shall exercise such command. 

c. Unity of command does not authorize the service in which it is vested to 
assign missions that will require the forces of the other service to operate from 
bases outside the coastal frontier. 

4. The Army and Navy sections of the Joint Planning Committee have been 
unable to reach an agreement on a compromise solution of the problem of unity of 
command. The Army section does not believe that unity of command in coastal 
frontiers is essential. It is believed that [275-J] the Navy section will 
agree to a continuation of coordination by mutual cooperation. 

5. The vesting In a single individual of full responsibility for a military opera- 
tion is a generally accepted principle for the accomplishment of effective military 
action. In theory at least, no amount of personal willingness to cooperate can 
eliminate the objections inherent in the committee system of control of military 
forces. The most frequently cited recent example of the effect of such divided 
responsibility is that of failure of the defense of Crete as contrasted with the 
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successful attack on that island in which the attacking force presumably was 
commanded by a single individual. 

6. Unity of command is the accepted method of coordination within the Army 
and within the Navy, themselves. However, the many practical difficulties en- 
countered in the application of that principle as applied to joint operations of the 
Army and Navy have usually led to the adoption of the method of coordination by 
mutual cooperation except when specific tasks are planned. 

7. The difficulty of determining the service in which of command should 
vest in the defense of a coastal frontier lies in the inability to determine in 
[2755] advance when hostilities will begin and the nature and the extent of 
the operations. For that reason it is difficult to foresee which service will play 
the major imrt in the defense and will have primary interest. The major re- 
sponsibility may well pass from one service to the other during defensive opera- 
tions. On the other hand, overseas landing expeditions or land operations re- 
quiring support from Naval forces, such as those in Libya, present problems 
in which the service having preponderance of responsibility can readily be deter- 
mined. The time such an operation should begin, as well as terminate, and its 
nature and extent can be forecast and the service having the preponderance of 
responsibility definitely agreed upon between the two services, thereby indicating 
the service in which unity of command should vest. In such operations the 
preponderance of responsibility will not fluctuate from one service to the other as 
might be the case in defense of coastal frontiers. 

A fact frequently lost sight of in consideration of the method of coordination 
under the principle of mutual cooperation is that although the major operation 
is being conducted under that principle, joint operations subordinate thereto 
may still be conducted imder the principle of unity of command if so agreed to 
by the [2755] Army and Navy commanders concerned. This method Is 
particularly applicable to joint operations by forces having similar combat char- 
acteristics, such as the air forces of the two services. 

II. Action recommended. 

That coordination of joint operations in the Caribbean, Panama and Hawaiian 
Coastal Frontiers continue to be effected by mutual cooperation. If this recom- 
mendation is approved, such a proposal will be discussed with the Navy section 
of the Joint Planning Committee. 

[^757] Mr. Mitchell. Now that report states the fact that the 
Army and Navy representatives on the Joint Planning Committee 
were in direct disagreement about this question of unity of command 
in Hawaii and other coastal frontiers? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And your statement there is that the Army does not 
think the unity of command is essential. Was the Army making any 
effort to secure unity of command at that time? 

General Gerow. I think that statement means essential under the 
conditions which we had at that time. I think the only way you can 
have effective unity of command is for the tops of the services to 
say, “So and so is in command, and he is in command from now on.” 
You cannot vary that command from day to day depending on what 
the operation is. One man must be responsible for preparing that 
place for operation, and he must be responsible for commanding it 
after he has prepared it. 

Mr. Mitchell. This irej^rt of yours would indicate that the people 
in that conference of the Planning Board wanted a scheme by which 
that command would shift back and forth from the Army to the Navy 
and from the Navy to the Army depending on the nature of attack 
or defense ? 

General Gerow. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. You did not believe in that? 

[ 2758 ^ General Gerow. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. The result was, because of these differences between 
the Army and Navy you came in and recommended the only thing you 
can do is to get mutual cooperation? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I thought mutual cooperation would be 
better than a continual switching of command. I did not think either 
the Army or Navy planning group would agree to say wholeheartedly, 
‘‘You take everything and it will be agreeable to us.” Neither would 
agree to that. That is the only way I saw it could be done. 

Mr. Michell. That somebody at the top had to knock their heads 
together and tell them what to do ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You remember that in the local plans — I call 
them “plans” but it may not be the right word — arranged between 
General Short and Admiral Kimmel at Pearl Harbor there was a pro- 
vision there that they had agreed, if they did agree to it, there would 
be unity of command if the two got together and fixed on one of them 
for the commandant, do you remember that provision? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; they do have authority, the commanders 
on the ground out there, to agree to such unity of command and who 
would exercise it. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you had no information on that, as to \^ 59 \ 
whatever was attempted by the commander prior to December. 7? 

General Gerow. I have no information that such an agreement was 
entered into. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now I will read this letter from General Marshall 
to General Emmons on December 20, 1941 : 

My Dear Ehmons : Instructions to the Army and Navy were issued a few days 
ago assigning unity of command to the Navy in Hawaii. At the same time unity 
of command was assigned to the Army in Panama. 

For your confidential Information, this action was taken in the following 
circumstances : In the first place, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy were determined that there should be no question of future confusion as to 
responsibility. Further, the efforts I have been making for more than a year 
to secure unity of command in various critical regions had been unavailing. 
All sorts of Naval details, such as the operations of ships and submarines, the 
coordination of efforts to locate purely Naval objectives, and similar matters 
had been raised in objection to Army control wherever that was proposed. I 
must say at the same time that some of the Army staff brought up somewhat 
similar objections to Naval control. Both Stark and I were 

struggling to the same end, but until this crash of December 7th the diflBculties 
seemed, at least under peacetime conditions, almost insurmountable. However, 
the two decisions I have just referred to have been made and further ones are in 
process of being made, all of which I feel will add immeasurably to our security, 
whatever the local embarrassments. Also, I regard these as merely stepping 
stones to larger decisions involved in our relations with allies. 

I am giving you this information in order that you may better appreciate the 
problem and, therefore, be better prepared to assist me by endeavoring to work 
with Nimitz in complete understanding. 

Whatever difficulties arise that cannot be adjusted locally, should be brought 
to our attention here for consideration by Admiral Stark and myself. These 
days are too perilous for personal feelings in any way to affect efficiency. 

This is a very hasty note, but I want General McCJoy to take it off with him 
this morning. 

You have my complete confidence and I will do everything possible to supi)ort 
you. 

[FTdJ] Faithfully yours, 

(Sgd) G. C. Marshall. 

General Dblob C. Emmons, 

Commanding Hawaiian Department, 

Honolulu, T. H, 


79716 — 46— pt. 3 6 
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Now, if the committee please, I have not finished entirely with 
General Gerow, but I feel I have finished everything that I can do 
tonight which will help in the Marshall examination. 

The Chairman. Under those conditions we will recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 

General Gterow, you will come on later after General Marshall. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. in., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, December 6, 1945.) 
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PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


THXTBSDAY, DECEMBEB 6, 1945 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel, Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

General Marshall, will you be sworn? 

TESTIMONT OF GENERAL OF THE ARMIES GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
SPECIAL ENVOY TO CHINA ^ 

The Chairman. Counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Marshall, when were you appointed Chief 
of Staff? 

General Marshall. I was appointed Acting Chief of Staff on July 
1, 1939, and formally appointed and confirmed Chief of Staff on the 
1st of September 1939. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you served until what date? 

General Marshall. I think it was until November 20 just past. 

Mr. Mitchell. Of this year? 

General Marshall. Of this year. 

Mr. Mitchell. During your service in the Army have you ever had 
any service in the Far East? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I spent about 5 years in the Philip- 
pines and a little short of 3 years in China. 

Mr . Mitchell. What was your service in China? 

General Marshall. I was either in command or executive officer 
of the 15th Infantry at Tientsin. 

TTie Chairman. General Marshall, will you move a little closer to 
the microphone, please. 

[ 27 G 41 Mr. Mitchell. Did you learn the Chinese language 
when in China? 

General Marshall. I wouldn’t admit that to a language student, 
but I can carry on a conversation. 

Mr. Mitchell. The gentleman who said you didn’t know anything 
about China the other day will have to revise his ideas, probably. 

> See Hearings, Part 6 , p. 2488, lor soggestad corrections In his testlmonr snbmitted 
bj General Blarsball. 
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Now, will you state in your own way what the functions of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army were during 1940 and 1941 ? 

General Marshall. With your permission I will read the Army 
reflations on the subject. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is Exhibit 42. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The Chief of Staff is the immediate advisor of the Secretary of War on aU 
matters relating to the Military Establishment, and is charged by the Secretary 
of War with the planning, development, and execution of the military program. 
He will cause the War Dejwrtmeut General Staff to prepare the necessary plans 
for recruiting, mobilization, organizing, supplying, equipping, and training the 
Army of the United States for use in the national defense and for demobiliza- 
tion. As the agent, and in the name of the Secretary of War, he issues such 
orders as will insure that the plans [2765] of the War Department are 
harmoniously executed by all agencies of the Military Establishment, and that 
the military program is carried out speedily and eflSclently. 

As Commanding General of the Field Forces . — ^The Chief of Staff, in addi- 
tion to his duties as such, is, in peace, by direction of the President, the Com- 
manding General of the Field Forces and in that capacity directs the field opera- 
tions and the general training of the several Armies, of the oversea forces, 
and of the GHQ units. He continues to exercise command of the Field Forces 
after the outbreak of war until such time as the President shall have specifically 
designated a Commanding General thereof. 

Those are the regulations. 

Mr. Mitchell. During 1940 and 1941 will you state in a general 
way what your general activities were and what problems you were 
dealing with ? 

General M.hishall. They rather subdivided themselves into about 
four categories. In the first place, there was the mobilization of the 
Army which referred specifically to personnel and the organization 
of that personnel. The mobilization procedure was carried out into 
the corps areas of which there were nine of the United States under 
my direction. The organization and creation of the 

Army I delegated in large measure to a command I set im at what 
used to be the Army War College with General Leslie McNary as my 
deputy and he with his staff was held by me directly responsible for 
the organization and the training of the Army in the continental 
United States. 

The relations with the overseas theaters, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Caribbean, that is, Panama, were carried out as to detail, as to plans, 
proposals for me by what was then called the War Plans Division 
of the General Staff, now the Operations Division. 

[^ 67 ] The materiel aspects of the activities were in the hands 
of a series of bureau chiefs-^hief of Ordnance, the Chief Quarter- 
master, Chief Signal Officer — ^and in the case, for example, of the 
Chief Simal Officer he not only had the problem of procurement of 
material nut also certain operational responsibilites. 

I dealt with them partly in person but largely through the medium 
of the four sections of the General Staff which coordinate supply and 
the plans and policies relating to supply. 

In addition to that, there were special groups on which I had to 
depend, notably, that of the allocation of materiel which was probably 
one of the most trying problems of the day in relation to the Russians, 
the Chinese, the British, and to our own training and to our overseas 
theaters for their defense. 
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There was also the problem of priority which a special board. Army 
and Navy Board, operated and with which I was directly concerned. 
There was a subdivision of responsibility here, in that the Assistant 
Secretary, now the Undersecretary of the War Department, was 
chargeable under the law for the procurement activities in the field of 
civilian production. 

The ordinary administrative point of the Army, as to \^76S\ 
records and matters of that kind, I depended largely on the Adjutant 
General’s Department. The general coordination "of administration 
details, I depended at that time on the senior Deputy Chief of Staff, 
but I created a second deputy who looked after for me the materiel 
factors concerned. 

I think that is the general outline. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice in Secretary Stimson’s report, in this Pearl 
Harbor Army inquiry, he makes this statement : • 

It is not the function of the Chief of Staff specifically to direct and personally 
supervise the execution in detail of the duties of the various sections of the 
General Staff. His paramount duty is to advise the President and the Secretary 
of War and make plans for and supervise the organization, equipment, and 
training of the great army for global war, to advise on and himself to make 
decisions regarding the basic problems of military strategy in the many possible 
theaters in which the war might develop, and in any other fundamental and 
broad military problems which confront the United States. It would hopelessly 
cripple the iierformance of those great and paramount duties, should the Chief 
of Staff allow himself to become emerged in administrative details by which the 
^ plans for defense are carried out in our Army outposts. 

Does that fairly picture in your mind the situation of {27691 
the Chief of Staff ? 

General Mabshall. I think it does, sir. Throughout all of that, of 
course, it was my responsibility to determine, as far as it was humanly 
possible, what were the critical affairs in all these activities. 

I omitted one reference, which was a very responsible duty, and a 
very difficult duty. That was in the preparation of the budget esti- 
mates of the War Department, and the representation before the 
committees of Congress. 

Mr. Mitchell. What policy did you have during your term as Chief 
of Staff with respect to the responsibility of commanders in the field, 
including overseas comandere, in respect to their independent initia- 
tive and responsibility and decentralization of action ? 

General Maesh^ll. My endeavor was to select the ablest people 
available at the time, have their missions defined, and give them the 
responsibility for the positions which they occupied. 

Mr. Mitchell. You attended the Atlantic Conference at Argentia, 
did you not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir j I did. 

Mr. Mitchell. What part did you take in that? 

General Marshall. I was concerned with what amounted to a first 

f etting-together, coming to know the British Chiefs {27701 of 
taff. We had no agenda for our meeting. 

We met and discussed general matters, largely regarding the ma- 
teriel desired by the British, and then we broke up into groups, my- 
self and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, the head man of the ground 
forces of the British Army. 

There was no question of materiel between us because we had given 
them all of the materiel we could afford to dispense at that time. 
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I believe on the Navy side, and I am quite certain on the Air side, 
there was considerable discussion on materiel. 

With Field Marshal Sir John Dill and myself, our conversations 
were almost entirely devoted to a general resume of the war situation, 
what the hazards were, what the anticipations were, particularly as 
to the Middle East and the Mediterranean, and Singapore. 

\277!\ Mr. Mitchell. Did you at that meeting know of any 
commitment that the United States made at that meeting to engage 
the Nation in war if we were not attacked? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I did not. I was not involved in the 
political discussions. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you learn anything at that meetii^ about this 
proposal to make the parallel protests to the Japanese by England and 
the United States? 

General Marshall. My recollection as to that is that I knew nothing 
of that until a meeting of the liaison group of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments in Mr. Sumner Welles’ office after my return from Ar- 
gentia. 

Mr. Mitchell. And what did you learn then about that, do you 
remember? 

General Marshall. I was given either the information, general in- 
formation with regard to, or heard read — I do not recall which — a 
message the President had sent. 

Mr. Mitchell. After he had sent it? 

General Marshall. After he had sent it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you seen, or did you know about certain con- 
ferences that were had by representatives of the Army and Navy with 
the British on the one hand, called the ABC-1 and 2 conferences, with 
the Dutch and British in the Far East and with the Canadians? 

\27727\ General Marshall. Yes, sir. Admiral Stark brought up 
the proposition and I acquiesced. He arranged the meeting. I went 
to his office when we were receiving these officers the day thw arrived. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was the British here in the United States? 

General Marshall. Yes sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know about similar staff conferences that 
were being held at Singapore between the Americans, Dutch, and 
British? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I was familiar with that. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the one with the Canadians ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. My recollection of that is, though, 
that except for the defense board we afterward created, of which 
Mr. LaGuardia, I think, was the senior American member, we only 
had one meeting and that was an informal meeting at dinner and 
after dinner at the home of the Chief of Naval Operations out near 
the Naval Observatory. That is the only time I saw them. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you had an opportunity to look over those 
three reports ; do you have copies of them ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And are you familiar with them? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[277S'] Mr. Mitchell. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
will offer those in evidence. We had only one copy heretofore but 
now they have been mimeographed. I will offer in evidence as ex- 
hibit 49^ 
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The Chairman. All three as one exhibit? 

Mr. MrrcHEix. No, sir; I had better separate it. The report of the 
United States-British staff conversations in the United States; as 
Exhibit 50 the American-Dutch-British conversations at Singapore in 
April 1941 ; and as 51 the report of the conference with the Canadians. 

The Chairman. They will be filed as 49, 50, and 51 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is it. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 49, 50, and 
51,” respectively.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you any knowledge as to which, if any, of 
those conferences were finally approved, the reports, I mean? 

Gteneral Marshall. The report on the Canadian, with the Canadi- 
ans was, I believe, formally approved by the President. My recollec- 
tion is and my knowledge is at this time he gave no formal approval 
of any of the others. 

Mr. Mitchell. In your examination of those reports do you find 
anything in that other than the ordinary military [2774-] and 
naval plans to be used on the contingency that you get into trouble with 
somebody? 

General Marshall. Would you please repeat that question ? 

Mr. Mitchell. What I want to know is whether you interpreted 
those plans as committing the Government of the United States to 
engage in war with anybiray prior to our being attacked? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not think they do. It was not 
our intention that they should ; quite the contrary. It was our effort 
to be prepared against what appeared to be a possible eventuality. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did the Army make any deployments or disposi- 
tions of troops pursuant to those plans that you remember prior to 
December 7, 1941 ? 

General Marshall. I do not think there were any definite moves 
unless it may have been into Iceland and I do not recall that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever hear, during your service as Chief of 
Staff, of any commitment that the President or anyone else had at- 
tempted to make with any of these other nations b^ which the United 
States was committed to engage in war without being attacked? 

General Mitchell. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there anything about these plans that [1S77S'] 
you can see by which one of the other nations who participated at the 
conferences by their action could bring us into war? 

General Marshau.. I do not think there is. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to what we called in this case 
the Herron alert in 1940 and at this time, Mr. Chairman, I will offer 
in evidence as exhibit 52 the book containing the communications 
between the War D^artment and General Herron concerning the 1940 
alert at Hawaii. Cfeneral Herron was commander of the Hawaiian 
Department at that time. 

TTie Chairman. It will be so filed. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 52.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you examined those communications as con- 
tained in that book. General? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I read it through yesterday morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember the fact that the alert was given 
to General Herron in June 1930? 
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General Mabshaix.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember the circumstances under which 
that was done? 

General Marshall. My recollection of the matter is that it was on 
the recommendation of Gen. George V. Strong of [^76} the 
General Staff of the War Department as a result of several branches of 
information, largely “magic,” that there was a possibility 6f a threat 
by the Japanese in that area and, therefore, the alert. 

Mr. Mitchell. The alert, the book shows, was given to him over the 
signature of Adjutant General Adams. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that at your direction ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the book shows that he continued in his state of 
alert, though somewhat diminishing, for several weeks after that.. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are familiar with General Herron’s reports that 
in. obedience to the alert he puts his entire command on alert, kept his 
pilots out at daylight every day? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Ran reconnaissance by air? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And did all those things, kept his gunners at their 
guns with live ammunition? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And with the report he made that there was very 
little, if any, excitement among the population [2777] of Ha- 
waii about it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know how it happened that the Navy did 
not send any corresponding alert to Admiral Richardson? 

General Marshall. I do not recall the circumstances. I recall, 
apropos of the reconnaissance, that either through the Chief of the 
Air Corps or otherwise there was great concern over our wearing out 
the engines and we had no replacements in the planes. The problem 
was how long we could continue that; and, also, we were wearing out 
the crews. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the alert continued for several weeks? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you have noticed the reports of General Her- 
ron to the effect that there was no serious destruction of materiel ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Mitchell. Or wearing out of personnel even during that length 
of time? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, General, Admiral Richardson has said that 
he had some conversation with you on one of his visits here respecting 
that alert and he quoted you as saying : 

That was simply an exercise and I thought if I did [2778] not state It 
was an exercise, the exercise would be carried out more completely. 

Do you remember any such conversations with Admiral Richard- 
son? 
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General Mabshauj. No, sir. Admiral Richardson came out to my 
house for lunch and we had a talk then after lunch. There were some 
other guests at the time who also happened to be in Washington that 
day and I think there must be a misunderstanding in his mind be- 
cause there was never any question about the purpose of that alert. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, at this time I w'ould like to make on 
behalf of Admiral Richardson a correction he wanted made in his 
testimony. He stated that he wired in to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and wanted to know w'hat this was all about, this Herron alert, 
and never got any reply. 

The Chairman. Will you read it into the record now? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I will not read his whole letter but the sub- 
stance of it is that he has checked up on that, examined the original 
record and that there was a reply sent to him on June 22 which reads 
as follows : 

War Department directive concerning alert issued ns precautionary measure 
after consultation with Navy and State Department. Request you continue co- 
operation. 

[^ 779 ] And he says that he has checked the records and found 
that that was actually sent and that he was mistaken. He actually 
received it. 

The Chairman. Put the whole letter in the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will put the whole letter into the transcript. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, could we have the date of the 
letter? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. The letter he writes me is dated the 28th of 
November 1945, and he said in his testimony that he would write 
such a letter after he had checked it up. 

The Chairman. All right. 

(Admiral Richardson’s letter follows:) 

Navy Department, 

Washington 25, D, C., 28 November 19^5, 

Hon. William D. Mitchell, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on the 

Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attache 

Dear Snt: On 21 November, 1945, I stated to the Committee: “I have not had 
an opportunity to verify what- [2780] ever evidence there is in oflacial 
records with respect to dispatches exchanged between me and Admiral Stark 
regarding the Army alert and, therefore, I request that the members of the 
committee hold in abeyance their judgment on that subject until I have had an 
opportunity to search the original records” (Page 815 of Report of Proceedings). 

I have examined microfilm and photostatic copies of the original records and 
I find that ; 

(a) On 22 June 1940 I sent to the Chief of Naval Operations by radio a dis- 
patch reading: 

“Commanding General Hawaiian Department received orders War Depart- 
ment placing forces on alert against hostile trans-Pacific raid and since no infor- 
mation received Navy Department have assumed this exercise. Navy patrol 
planes are participating” (Page 810 of Report of Proceedings). 

(b) On 22 June 1940 in reply to the above dispatch the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations sent to me by radio a priority dispatch reading : 

“War Department directive concerning alert issued as precautionary measure 
after consultation with Navy and State Department. Request you continue co- 
operation” (Page 811 of Report of Proceedings). 
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[278J] The last quoted dispatch was sent from the Navy Department at 
10: 10 p. m. and was received by me in person as is shown by my initials on the 
photostatic copy of the dispatch. This dispatch was received by me after 5 : 00 
p. m. Honolulu time on Saturday 22 June when my mind was fully occupied with 
secret sortie of the major portion of the Fleet which was to take place early 
Monday morning and since the reply left me in doubt as to the reality of the 
warning the fact that I received any reply escaped my mind with the result 
that in early July in Washington I asked both Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall whether the Army Alert was a real one or an exercise and testifled 
before this Gonunlttee that I never received a r^ly to my dispatch. 

J. O. Biohabobon, Admiral, V8N (Ret.l 

Mr. MvrGHEUfc I call your attention to the document which is in our 
exhibit 16, being a joint memorandum presented by you and the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, to the President under date of 
November 5, 1941; that is in evidence. Have you examined that 
memorandum? 

Gieneral Mabhhaij^ Yes, sir. • I read that yesterday. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state in your own way what that incident 
was and how you happened to make that report or [£78£'\ 
memorandum? 

Oeneral Marhhatij. My recollection of the matter is that there was 
a very urgent appeal from the generalissimo, Gen. Chiang ]^i-shek, 
for assistance in meeting what he thought was a dangerous Japanese 
threat in an advance from the south toward Kunming. He wished 
American and British air assistance and other assistance that mmht be 
made possible for him. That, of course, would terminate the Burma 
Boad if successful. That is my recollection of the basis of this particu- 
lar joint memorandum to the President from Admiral Stark and 
myself. 

1^. Mitchell. And your recommendations were? 

General Mabshaix (reading) : 

That the dispatch of United States armed forces for intervention against Japan 
in China be disapproved. 

Q%at material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the needs of Russia, 
Great Britain, and our own forces. 

That aid to the American Volunteer Group be continued and accelerated to Uie 
maximum practicable extent. 

That no ultimatum be delivered to Japan. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you asked to prepare the memorandum? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

\^8S] Mr. Mitchell. There is another memorandum, joint, by 
you and Admiral Stark under date of November 27, 1941, that is our 
exhibit 17. Will you kindly look at that and state the circumstances 
or the occasion imder which that was made? 

General Marsha^ The circumstances, as nearly as I can recall them 
now, were a combination of affairs: The quite evident threat south 
through the China Sea toward Malay, Malasia, and the Dutch East 
Indies, the development of Japanese power in Indochina, the report 
of the conversations recently completed at Singapore. Those, as I 
recall, were the principal factors which brought about this particular 
memorandum. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Your recommendations were what? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

That prior to the completion of the Philippine reinforcement, military counter- 
action be considered only if Japan attacks or directly threatens United States, 
British, or Dutch territory as above outlined ; 
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In case of a Japanese advance Into Thailand, Japan be warned by the United 
States, the British, and the Dutch governments that advance beyond the lines Indi- 
cated may lead to war; prior to such warning no Joint military ojq^ositlon be 
nndertaken ; 

Steps be taken at once to consummate agreements [278^] with the 
British and Dutch for the Issuance of such warning. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice a little earlier in the memorandum this 
statement : 

After consultation with each other. United States, British, and Dutch military 
authorities In the Far East agreed that Joint military counteraction against 
Japan should be nndertaken only In case Japan attacks or directly threatens 
the territory or mandated territory of the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, or the Netherlands East Indies, or should the Japanese move forces 
into Thailand west of 100° East or south of 10° North, Portuguese Timor, New 
Caledonia, or the Loyalty Islands. 

Were you there referring to this military conference held at Singa- 
pore in April 1941 that we nave just discussed ? 

General Marshall. That, I believe, was the basis of their recom- 
mendation, their conclusions there. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say there that the Dutch, British, and 
the United States military authorities had agreed to that action did 
you mean that they had made an agreement on behalf of the United 
States, or agreed to recommend it to their governments ? 

[£7S^] General Marshall. Agreed to recommend it. They had 
no power whatever to agree for our government and it was so stip- 
ulated, I think, in the 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, you made a recommendation at that time that 
the President join with the other nations in mving warning to Japan 
that if they did certain things or advanced beyond a certam point it 
might lead to war. Was that recommendation carried out, was any 
su<m message or warning sent to the Japanese at that time ? 

General Marshall. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mitchell. I call your attention to exhibit 24, dated November 
30, 1941. It is a message for the President of the United States from 
the former naval person — that was the term used to describe Mr. 
Church — ^in which he says [reading] : 

It seems to me that one Important method remains unused in averting war be- 
tween Japan and our two conntrles, namely a plain declaration, secret or public 
as may be thought best, that any further act of aggression by Japan will lead 
Immediately to the gravest consequences. I realize your constitutional dif- 
flcnltles but it wonld be tragic if Japan drifted into war by encroachment with- 
out having before her fairly and squarely the direct character of a further ag- 
gressive step. I [2788] beg you to consider whether, at the moment which 
you Judge right which may be very near, yon should not say that “any further 
Japanese aggression would compel you to place the gravest issues before Con- 
gress” or words to that effect We would, of course, make a similar declara- 
tion or share in a Joint declaration, and in any case arrangements are being 
made to synchronize our action with yours. Forgive me, my dear friend, for 
presuming to press such a course upon you, but I am convinced that i: might 
make all the difference and prevent a melancholy extension of the war. 

That was just 3 days after your recommendation was made. Did 
you ever see this communication from Mr. Churchill ? 

[£7<97] General Marshall. I don’t recall if I ever saw it 

Mr. Mitchell. It was the same proposal, wasn’t it, to make some 
kind of joint message? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, that is the way I understand it. 
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Mr, Mitchell. Or some kind of threat to Japan as to what would 
happen? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your recollection is that no such recommendation, 
either from Mr. Churchill or yourself, or Admiral Hart, was actually 
carried out ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall. 

Mr. Mitchell. I now ^ back to the question of preparations in 
defense of an air attack at Hawaii. 

Admiral Richardson has testified that during 1940 he protested 
against keeping the fleet in Hawaii. He has also testified, and his 
documentary protests to the Secretary of the Navy show, that he based 
his protest n^ on the question of security of the fleet in port, but 
because the facilities for training, equipment and preparing the fleet 
for war were inadequate and he wanted to go back to the coast to do it. 

Then it appears he testified when he went back to Honolulu, or 
Pearl Harbor, in December 1940, at the sugge.stion of Admiral Stark, 
he started the investigation as to the l£78S'\ situation, as to 
the defense against an air attack, and we have in evidence what I call 
the Bloch report, which is a report that he sent in under date of 
December 1940 to the Chief of Naval Operations, which was signed 
by Admiral Stark who was the commander of the Fourteenth Naval 
District out there, and endorsed by Admiral Richardson. 

Did you have that called to your attention when it came in, or do 
you remember seeing that before ? 

General Marshall. As nearly as I can recall, this is the first time I 
have ever seen it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, following that report the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote the Secretary of War under date of January 24, 1941 — 
that is our exhibit 10 — in which letter he hade some very strong state- 
ments, and he said : 

The dangers envisaged in their order of importance and probability are con- 
sidered to be; 

(1) Air bombing attack. 

(2) Air torpedo plane attack. 

(3) Sabotage. 

(5) Submarine attack. 

(5) Mining. 

(6) Bombardment by gun fire. 

He called on the Secretary of War to give his attention to the matter, 
and the Secretary replied that he thoroughly [£789] agreed 
with him, and from that time on the subject was considered ended. 

Did you see that correspondence of the Secretary of War. 

General Marshall. Yes. My recollection on this particular matter 
is that I must have been absent when the letter was received, but the 
draft of the reply for the Secretary of War’s simature to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy came to me from the War Plans Division. 

As I recall that draft, they did not think there was any materiel 
that could be made available, or virtually no materiel that could be 
made available earlier than October. I am not quite certain about 
that, but that is the impression I have now. That, I felt, whatever 
the circumstances, would put the Secretary of War in a rather im- 
possible position, and therefore I started in with the War Plans Divi- 
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sion, with General Moore, my Deputy for Supply, and with General 
Arnold on the air side, to see what radical measures we might take to 
meet, to a degree at least, some of the requirements set forth by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

I might insert here apropos of your question as to whether or not 
I had seen — did you call it the Bloch letter ? 

Mr. Mitchell.. The Bloch report, yes. 

General Marshall. That I had thought it was not Admiral Bloch 
but it was Admiral Kimmel that had generated this letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy up until almost this moment. 

The measures we took under the circumstances were, first, as to 
planes. After discussing the matter with General Arnold I made 
the decision that we would rob practically all the Combat Pursuit 
Squadrons of the United States of most of their P-36 planes which 
was our then most serviceable type as the new P-40 had certain engine 
defects which had not yet been eradicated. 

My recollection is — General Arnold can give you the positive testi- 
mony — ^that we cut most of the squadrons in the United States down 
to three planes. The difficulty there was, of course, that stopped the 
training of the Air Corps, which had to be expanded from about 1,800 
men to two million and a quarter. 

I took up with Admiral Stark over the telephone the problem of 
getting these planes to Hawaii without the necessity for crating them, 
which takes time for disassembling and which takes time for assem- 
bling. Whatever the conversations were, it was determined that a 
earner could come into San Diego in February and pick up those 
planes, and I think there were other naval and marine materiel to 
go on the same carrier. 

A number of these planes were sent out, thirty odd, I think, suf- 
ficient, with the 19 P-36’s then in Hawaii, to make an even 50. 

[ 2791 ^ I also directed General Arnold to take up with the Curtiss 
people in Buffalo the expediting of their production schedule, to turn 
out the new P-40, which had more modern equipment and presum- 
ably would have eradicated the engine difficulties of the original 
model, in time for them to be -shipped out to Hawaii at an early date. 
The date was fixed as March 15, as I recall now, as the only time a 
carrier could be spared from Hawaii to come into San Diego to pick 
up the planes. Just why that time was fixed I do not recall now. 

Therefore the schedule of the Curtiss- Wright plant had to be greatly 
expedited. General Arnold can give you the facts. 

My understanding of the matter was that the head of the firm 
came to Washington to see General Arnold and stated that he could 
not expedite the program. General Arnold broi^ht this to my atten- 
tion and I directed General Arnold to go to Bufmlo and bring heavy 
pressure to bear on those people to at least make the effort. He did 
that and was successful, they made the effort, and the last planes were 
cleared on March 9, in time to fly to San Diego and take off in the 
carrier on March 15. 

The other details as to materiel are covered in the letter of the Sec- 
retary of War in reply to the Secretary of [ 2792 ^] the Navy. 

In all these matters the great problem was how we could meet the 
requirements of developing an army, which had to have the tools 
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with which to train and without which it cannot train ; how we could 
get something for the Philippines, which literally had nothing; how 
we could develop the Panama Canal defenses, which were very d^- 
cient, and how we could met certain commitments that we had with 
our Allies, notablv the British, in order that they might not be found 
wanting at a critical juncture in the coming fighting. 

It stated— do you wish me to read the letter of the Secretary of War ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Greneral Marshall. This is addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
February — and I cannot read the date — 1941. 

In replying to your letter of January 24, regarding the possibility of surprise 
attacks upon the Fleet or the Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, I wish to express 
complete concurrence as to the importance of this matter and the urgency of 
our making every posible preparation to meet such a hostile effort. The 
Hawaiian Department is the best equipped of all our overseas departments, and 
continues to hold a high priority for the completion of its projected defenses 
because of [27PJ] the importance of giving full protection to the Fleet 

The Hawaiian project provides for 148 pursuit planes. There are now in 
Hawaii 86 pursuit planes ; 19 of these are P-36*s and 17 are of somewhat less 
efficiency. I am arranging to have 31 P-36 pursuit planes assembled at San Diego 
for shipment to Hawaii within the next 10 days, as agreed to with the Navy 
Department This wili bring the Army pursuit group in Hawaii up to 50 of the 
P-36 type and 17 of a somewhat less efficient type. In addition, 50 of the new 
P-40-B pursuit planes, with their guns, leakproof tanks and modern armor will 
be assembled at San Diego about March 15 for shipment by carrier to Hawaii. 

There are as present in the Hawaiian Islands 82 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, 
20 87-milllmeter anti-aircraft guns (enroute), and 109 caliber 50 anti-aircraft 
machine guns. The total project calls for 98 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, 120 37- 
mmimeter anti-aircraft guns, and 308 caliber 50 anti-aircraft machine guns. 

With reference to the Aircraft Warning Service, the equipment therefor has 
been ordered and will be delivered in Hawaii in June. All arangements for 
installation will have been made by the time the [27943 equipment is 
delivered. Inquiry develops the information that delivery of the necessary 
equipment cannot be made at an earlier date. 

The Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, is being directed to give 
immediate consideration to the question of the employment of ballon barrages 
and the use of smoke in protecting the Fleet and Base facilities. Barrage balloons 
are not available at the present time for installation and cannot be made avail- 
able prior to the summer of 1941. At present there are three on hand and 84 being 
manufactured — 40 for delivery by June 30, 1941, and the remainder by September. 
The Budget now has under consideration funds for 2,950 balloons. The value 
of smoke for screening vital areas on Oahu is a controversial subject Qualified 
opinion is that atmospheric and geographic conditions in Oahu render the em- 
ployment of smoke impracticable for large scale screening operations. However, 
the Commanding General will look into this matter again. 

With reference to your other proposals for joint defense, I am forwarding a 
copy of your letter and this reply to the Commanding General, Hawaiian De- 
partment, and am directing him to cooperate with the lt795] local Naval 
authorities in making those measures effective. 

Signed, “Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Now during the remainder of 1941 did you keep in 
touch with the resulting plans that were made for defense against air 
attack at Pearl Harbor f 

(jeneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have in evidence as our exhibit 44 a joint esti- 
mate made by General Martin as commander of the Army Air Force 
at Hawaii, and Admiral Bellinger, who was commander of the Naval 
Air Force of the 14th Naval District, dated March 31, 1941. 
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The estimate was : 

(a) Relations between the United States and Orange — 

that was Japan — 

are strained, uncertain and varying. 

(b) In the past Orange has never preceded hostile actions by a declaration of 
war. 

(c) A successful, sudden raid against our ships and naval installations on 
Oahu might prevent effective offensive action by our forces in the Western 
Pacific for a long iieriod. 

(d) A strong part of our Fleet Is now constantly at sea in the operating areas 
organized to take prompt offensive action against any surface or submarine 
force which initiates hostile action. 

(e) It appears possible that Orange submarines and/or an Orange fast raid- 
ing force might arrive in Hawaiian waters with no prior warning from our In- 
telligence Service. 

In paragraph III they say : 

Possible enemy action: 

(a) A declaration of war might be preceded by: 

1. A surprise submarine attack on ships in the operating area ; . 

2. A surprise attack on Oahu including ships and installations In Pearl Harbor. 

3. A combination of these two. 

[^P7] They say also : 

It appears tbat the most likely and dangerous form of attach on Oahu would 
be an air attadi. It Is believed tbat at present such an attack would most 
likely be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach 
inside of 300 miles. 

They say also : 

A single atta<dc might or might not indicate the presence of more submarines 
or more planes waiting to attack after defending aircraft have been drawn away 
by the original thrust. 

They say : 

Any single submarine attack might Indicate the presence of a considerable 
undiscovered surface force probably composed of fast ships accompanied by 
a carrier. 

Then, they go on on at great length, and I will not read the rest 
of it, but visualizing the way the situation could be handled and the 
bossibility of long-range reconnaissance, and keeping track of the 
Japanese the night before. 

Do you remen^r seeing that report? 

General Marsham.. Ym, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is another one that came in later by General 
Martin, a study of the air situation in Hawaii, addressed by him, 
under date of August 20, 1941, to the [2798] Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C., and forwarded by 
General Short. That is exhibit 13. Have you had your attention 
called to that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, I recall seeing it at the time. 

Mr. Mitchell. He deals there very vividly with the possibilities of 
an air attack and the possible defense against it. You have that before 
you. 

Now, I will offer in evidence as exhibit 53, a book containing the 
correspondence between 
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General Marshall. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, do so. 

General Marshall. Before we pass these last two documents by, 
there was a memorandum from me regarding this air situation in 
Hawaii which more or less started up th^ese various reports. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you that memorandum with you? 

General Marshall. I haven’t it with me, but I will obtain it and 
have it sent to you. I was shown it yesterday. It was signed by 
Colonel Orlando Ward. 

Mr. Mitchell. Signed by whom ? 

General Marshall. Signed by Colonel Orlando Ward, the then 
Secretary of the General Staff. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will get that later. 

Senator Brewster. It is dated July 17, 1941. That is in 

exhibit 13. 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 13 is the letter from General Short to the 
Commanding General of the Air Forces. 

Senator Brewster. The firet paragraph. 

Mr. Mitchell. It says in the first paragraph : 

In compliance with copy of corrected memorandiim for the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces, OCS, 17234-25, from the Secretary, General Stall, 
dated July 17, 1941 

General Marshall. That is what I am talking about, 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

that a study be made of the air situation in Hawaii, there is attached for con- 
sideration of the War Department a pian for the employment of long-range 
bombardment aviation in the defense of Oahu. This pian clearly presents the 
air defense of the Hawaiian Islands. Attention is called to the recommendations 
therein. 

That is the memorandum that you referred to, and that you pre- 
pared, that called for this report ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Has the whole memorandum been available? 

General Marshall. I will obtain it and send it to the committee. 

[^SOO] I interrupted you, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am glad you did. 

General Marshall. You started to read that correspondence. 

Mr. Mitchell. We were about to offer in evidence as exhibit 53, 
a book of correspondence between General Marshall and General 
Short, commencing in February 1941. 

Before we go into that, I will call your attention to a memorandum 
dated February 6, 1941, of a conference in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. The initials are “O.W.” 

Whom does that mean, do you remember? 

General Marshall. I think that is Col. Orlando Ward, the Secre- 
tary of the General Staff. 

Mr. Mitchell. This memorandum states that the conference was 
held and present were yourself and General Arnold, General Miles, 
and General Gerow, and the subject was defense of Fearl Harbor. 

General Marshall. Do you wish me to read it, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will save your voice a little and read it myself. 

General Marshall. I do not mind. 

Mr. Mitchell. Try it, then. I will relay you occasionally. 
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General Marshall, (reading) : 

Present: General Marshall, General [2801] Arnold, General Miles, 
General Gerow 

Subject : Defense of Pearl Harbor. 

General Marshall indicated that the Navy had insufficient nets for defense 
against either submarine or plane carried torpedoes. He further indicated that 
there was a possibility of a Japanese attack. 

This is February 6, 1941. 

General Miles stated that nothing in G-2 Indicated any such probability. 

General Marshall stated that the planes in Honolulu were, in general, obso- 
lescent, and that we should have a reasonable number of top flight planes which 
would out-perform any the Japanese could bring on their carriers. 

General Arnold recommended that 31 P-36s be sent Immediately in a Navy 
carrier to Honolulu, and that 50 P-40Bs be sent as soon as available (in March). 

General Marshall stated that we really had two active defense issues—one, 
Panama, and the other, Honolulu. 

General Arnold was to make the necessary preliminary arrangements in 
connection with changing plans and report to the Chief. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you said we had two active defense issues: 
one, Panama, and the other, Honolulu, will you develop what your 
idea was at that time? What was your idea in [2802] men- 
tioning those two points ? 

General Marshall. They were the great outposts of our conti- 
nental defense. We had the Philippines at that time but the equip- 
ment there and the number of troops was so inadequate that no de- 
fense against a first class power was conceivable; it would be just a 
desperate sacrifice. 

(The correspondence between General Marshall and General Short, 
referred to above, was marked “Exhibit No. 53.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a letter from you to General Short which 
is dated February 7, 1941, in this Exhibit 53, which I will read for 
you. General. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is addressed [reading from Exhibit No. 53] : 

Lieut. Gen. Walteb C. Short, 

Fort Shatter, 

. Territory of Hawaii. 

My Dear Short : I believe you take over command today, however, the reason 
for this letter is a conversation I had yesterday with Admiral Stark. 

He spoke of Admiral Kimmel, the new Fleet Commander, regarding his per- 
sonal characteristics. He said Kimmel was very direct, even brusque and un- 
diplomatic in his approach to problems ; that he was at heart a very kindly man, 
though [280S] he appeared rather rough in his methods of doing business. 
I gathered that he is entirely responsive to plain speaking on the part of the 
other fellow if there is frankness and logic in the presentation. Stark went 
so far as to say that he had, in the past personally objected to Kimmel’s man- 
ners in dealing with officers, but that Kimmel was outstanding in his quali- 
fications of command, and that this was the opinion of the entire Navy. 

I give you this Us it may be helpful in your personal dealings with Admiral 
Kimmel, not that I anticipate that you would be supersensitive, but rather 
that you would have a fuU understanding of the man with whom you are to 
deal. 

Admiral Stark said that Kimmel had written him at length about the de- 
ficiencies of Army materiel for the protection of Pearl Harbor. He referred 
specifically to planes and to antiaircraft guns. Of course the facts are as he 
represents them regarding planes, and to a less serious extent regarding caliber 
.50 machine guns. The 3-inch antiaircraft gun is on a better basis. What 
Kimmel does not realize is that we are tragically lacking in this materiel 
throughout the Army, and that Hawaii is on a far better basis than any other 
command in the Arc^. 


79716 — 16— pt. 3 7 
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The fullest protection for the Fleet is the rather than a major consideration 
for us, there can be little question [280i] about that ; but the Navy itself 
makes demands on us for commands other than Hawaii, which make it difficult 
for us to meet the requirements of Hawaii. For example, as I told Stark 
yesterday — he had been pressing me heavily to get some modern antiaircraft 
guns in the Philippines for the protection of Cavite, where they have collected 
a number of submarines as well as the vessels of the Asiatic Fleet— at the present 
time we have no antiaircraft guns for the protection of Cavite, and very little 
for Corregidor. By unobtrusively withdrawing 3-inch guns from regiments 
now in the field in active training, we had obtained 20 3-lnch guns for im- 
mediate shipment to the Philippines. However, before the shipment had been 
gotten under way the Navy requested 18 of these guns for Marine battalions 
to be specially equipped for the defense of islands in the Pacific. So I am 
left with two guns for the Philippines. This has happened time and again, 
and until quantity production gets well under way, we are in a most difficult 
situation in these matters. 

I have not mentioned Panama, but the Naval requirements of defense there are 
of immense importance, and we have not been able to provide all the guns that 
are necessary, nor to set up the Air units with modem equipment. However, in 
this instance, we can fly the latest equipment to Panama in [2805} one 
day, some of it in four hours. 

You should make clear to Admiral Kimmel that we are doing everything that is 
humanly x)ossible to build up the Army defenses of the Naval overseas installa- 
tions, but we cannot perform a miracle. I arranged yesterday to ship 31 of the 
P36 planes to Hawaii by aircraft carrier from San Diego in about ten days. This 
will give you 50 of this type of plane, deficient in speed compared to the Japanese 
carrier based pursuit, and deficient in armament. But at least it gives you 60 
of the same type. I also arranged with Admiral Stark to ship 50 P40-B pursuit 
planes about March 15th by Naval carrier from San Diego. These planes Just 
came into production this week and should be on a quantity basis of about 8 a 
day by the first week in March. 

The Japanese carrier based pursuit plane, which has recently appeared in 
China, according to our information, has a speed of 322 miles an hour, a very rapid 
ability to climb and mounts two .20 mm and two .30 cal. guns. It has leak-proof 
tanks and armor. Our P40-B will have a speed of 360 miles an hour with two 
.50 cal. machine guns and four of .30 caliber. It will lack the rapidity to climb 
of the Japanese plane. It will have leak-proof tanks and armor. 

We have an earlier model of this plane, the P40, [2806} delivered be- 

tween August and October, but the Chief of the Air Corps opposes sending it to 
Hawaii because of some engine defect which makes it unsafe for training flights 
over water. Up to the present time we have not had available a modern medium 
bomber or a light bomber. This month the medium bomber will go into produc- 
tion, if not quantity production. This plane has a range without bombs of 3,000 
miles, carries 2,000 pounds and has a speed of 320 miles an hour — a tremendous 
improvement on the old B18 which you now have. It can operate with bombs 
640 miles to sea, with a safe reserve against the return trip. We plan to give 
you first priority on these planes. I am looking into the question of providing at 
least a squadron of Flying Fortress planes for Hawaii. 

I am seeing what can be done to augment the .50 caliber machine gun set-up, 
but I have no hopes for the next few months. The Navy approached us regard- 
ing barrage balloons. We have three now under test, and 80 in process of manu- 
facture and 3,000 to be procured if the President will release our estimates. 
However, this provides nothing against the next few months. I am looking into 
the question of possibly obtaining some from England, but they are asking us and 
not giving us these days. The first test of the first forty deliveries in June will 
probably be made in Hawaii. 

[2807] You, of course, understand the pressures on the Department for the 
limited materiel we have for Alaska, for Panama, and, most confidentially, for 
the possible occupation of the Azores, not to mention the new leased bases. How- 
ever, as I have already said, we are keeping clearly in mind that our first con- 
cern is to protect the Fleet. 

My impression of the Hawaiian problem has been that if no serious harm is 
done us during the first six hours of known hostilities, thereafter the existing 
defenses would discourage an enemy against tlie hazard of an attack. The risk 
of sabotage and the risk Involved in a surprise raid by Air and by submarine. 
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constitute the real perils of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any landing 
threat in the Hawaiian Islands so long as we have air superiority. 

Please keep clearly In mind in all of your negotiations that our mission is to 
protect the base and the Naval concentrations, and that purpose should be made 
clearly apparent to Admiral Klmmel. I accentuate this because I found yester- 
day, for example, in a matter of tremendous importance, that old Army and Navy 
feuds, engendered from fights over appropriations, with the usual fallacious argu- 
ments on both sides, still persist in confusing issues of national defense. We must 
be completely Impersonal in these matters, at least so far as our own nerves and 
irritations are concerned. [2808] Fortunately, and happily I might say,* 
Stark and I are on the most intimate personal basis, and that relationship has 
enabled us to avoid many serious difficulties. 

Faithfully yours, 

[Stamped] (Sgd) G. C. Mabshaix. 

Does that letter to General Short fairly reflected the difficulties you 
had at that time in obtaining materiel, planes, and other equipment? 

General Mabshaix. I think it does, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheix. All through this letter in your discussions, were you 
considering equipment, planes, and guns needed for defense against 
an air attack? 

General Mabshaix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention now to the minutes of a meeting 
of the General Council, February 19, 1941.^ 

What was the General Council as it stood at that time ? 

General Mabshaix. I haven’t the regulation here which creates the 
General Council. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that established by some regulation? 

General Marshall. It was established*, I think, by General Mac- 
Arthur. That involved all the principal chiefs of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Mitchell. It was a War Department council and not a general 
council ? 

[£ 809 ] General Marshall. Purely War Department. It was 
the basis for keeping all the various and numerous chiefs of the War 
Department coordinated and aware of the general situation and 
requirements. 

Mr. Mitchell. The minutes of this General Council meeting show 
you were present, Major General Bryden, Deputy Chief of Staff, Major 
General Moore, Deputy Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Infantry, the 
Chief of Cavalry, Chief of Field Artillery, Chief of Coast Artillery, 
Chief of Air Corps, General Brett, and many other officers. 

The minutes start out with the statement that this is not a complete 
record of the minutes, hut contains extracts and the statement which 
we understand you made there was : 

To give you a further view of the special circumstances we have been pressed 
by the Navy to provide more security for the Fleet that has been gathering at 
Manila. 

And you discuss the Manila situation and the general Philippine situa- 
tion and then you proceed : 

Out in Hawaii, the Fleet is anchored, but they have to be prepared against 
any surprise attack. I don’t say any probable attack, but they have to be pre- 
pared against a surprise attack from a trick ship or torpedo planes. Our whole 
Navy power in general is concentrated there ; they can’t cruise for the next six 
months. 


^ Subsequently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 54. 
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[£8I0] And you discussed at some length the question of anti- 
aircraft guns and planes which might be available. 

General Mauborgne said that another question has to do with change in pri- 
orities ; 

General Mauborgne, is that? 

General Makshall. General Mauborgne, Chief of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Mitchell (continuing) : 

these pursuit people can’t work without their detectors and if the situation is 
such that you need guns for the protection of the Navy somewhere in Hawaii, 
that you are going to have to change priorities and get some aircraft warning 
units mobilized. 

General Marshall said we are on that right now. 

General Moore said that we are making a complete study of that whole ques- 
tion on aircraft warning and also with reference to priorities and where we are 
going to establish this service first. The question came up in connection with 
the Alaskan aircraft warning service. 

General Marshall said that with reference to priorities, he had put the cards 
on the table with Admiral Stark and said, where do you want it The protec- 
tion of the Fleet is of major consideration. He said that Admiral Stark was quite 
embarrassed. When the next planes come out over and above the .50 millimeter 
planes, it is a question of where [ 2811 ] they go, to Panama or the Phil- 
ippine Islands. That will be up to the Navy. “I am going to allow them to practi- 
cally dictate where those planes should go until we reach a certain degree of 
security.” We haven’t any modern medium bom!)ers. They are just begin- 
ning to come off the line. The question is where do they go. That is a Navy 
decision, for the protection of the Fleet, and at the present time for the pro- 
tection of our shores. I don’t think they want the first ones in Manila. They 
will probably say that they want them first in Hawaii. Then how many in 
Panama. The Navy can almost tell us. Those priorities will all have to be 
solved in terms of protection of the Navy in the immediate situation. 

Was that your policy all through this period? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[^SI£] Mr. Mitchell. Do you want to add anything to what the 
minutes of the meeting report ? 

General Marshall. I can think of nothing at the moment. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to a letter from General Short 
to you under date of February 19, 1941, in this book we have just offered 
in evidence. Exhibit 53. 

He says [reading from Exhibit No. 53] : 

I was very glad indeed to have your letter of February 7, as it gave us some 
very definite information on aircraft we did not have. 

He says that he is getting along well with Admiral Kimmel and 
Admiral Bloch. 

I have told them that from my point of view there will be no hair-splitting, 
but that the one thing that would affect any decision where there is an apparent 
conflict between the Army and the Navy in the use of facilities would be the ques- 
tion of what could produce the greatest combined effort of the two forces. 

As a result of my short study of the conditions here, I believe that the follow- 
ing are of great importance and I am taking steps to carry out the necessary 
changes. 

1. Cooperation with the Navy. 

2. Dispersion and protection of aircraft and the repair, maintenance and 
servicing of aircraft. 

3. Improvement of the antiaircraft defense. 

4. Improvement of the Harbor Defense Artillery. 

5. Improvement of the situation with reference to searchlights. 

6. Provision for more rapid movement of supplies and reserves by improvement 
in roads and trails. 
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7. Bomb-proofing of vital installations such as Command Posts and Communi- 
cations Centers. 

8. Increase in the number of Engineer troops. 

Then he discusses the dispersion and protection of aircraft and bomb 
ers; improvement of the antiaircraft defense; and other activities 
that didn’t directly relate to antiaircraft defense. 

He also mentions bomb-proofing of vital installations, such as com- 
mand posts and communication service. 

That is a defense movement against air attack, is it not, bomb-proof- 
ing of vital installations ? 

General Marsh aix. Against air attack, against, maybe, fleet bom- 
bardment and against, maybe, a landing, if it should take place. 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Have you any comments to make on tnat letter. 
General Marshall? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It did make you aware of the fact that 
General Short had taken your letter of February 7 to heart and was 
actively interested in aircraft, antiaircraft measures out there? 

General Marshall. Very much so. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to the minutes of a meeting of 
the “Conference in the Office of the Chief of Staff” Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1941. 

I think I did not offer this in evidence, the one of February 19, 
which I should have offered, as Exhibit 54. That is “Notes on General 
Council Meeting,” February 19, 1941. 

I offer it as exhibit 54 and I will offer the minutes of the con- 
ference of February 25, 1941,- in evidence as Exhibit 55. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 54 and 55,” 
respectively.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you go through that. General Marshall, and 
make any comments on it that occur to you. I will read it if you like. 

General Marshall. No, sir. I am scanning it here. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think maybe I had better read it. 

General Marshall. I can read it for you. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right, sir. 

General Marshall (reading Exhibit No. 55) : 

Conference In the OflSce of the Chief of Staff at 10:00 a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1941. 

[2Si5] Present : Chief of Staff, General Emmons, General Arnold, General 
Brett, General Spaatz, General Gerow, Colonel McNarney, Colonel .^derson. 
Colonel Twaddle. 

Chief of Staff. In view of the Japanese situation the Navy is concerned with 
the security of the fleet in Hawaii, and apparently the new commander of the 
fleet there has made a check and reported it to Washington and the Secretary 
of the Navy has outlined the situation to the Secretary of War. Their particular 
point is the type of air force in Hawaii, particularly Pursuit. They are in the 
situation where they must guard against a surprise or trick attack. It is 
necessary for the fleet to be in anchorage part of the time and they are par- 
ticularly vulnerable at that time. I do not feel that it is a possibility or even 
a probability but they must guard against everything. We also have Informa- 
tion regarding the possible use of torpedo planes. There is the possible sudden 
introduction of Japanese carrier-based planes of the Messerschmidt type which 
has a speed of 322 miles per hour, armored, etc. The Navy viewpoint is that 
the whole fleet is involved and that the sea power of the United States might 
be [2816] jeopardized. We have already arranged to send 31 P-36 ships 
there. The Curtis plant has moved up the delivery date of 50 additional planes 
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to March 10th ; the Navy is sending a Carrier back for these ships. The issue is 
the priority with regard to new equipment Admiral Hart has six new sub- 
marines, one old cruiser, and not one AA gun. They have now brought up the 
question of moving some armament from Corregidor. The planes in the Philip- 
pines are of the Swedish type which the Chinese turned down. If we had a 
single squadron of modern planes in the Philippines, it would at least give the 
Japanese something to think about. Then we have the question of Panama — 
no modern planes. I understand that the P-40s have some engine trouble which 
makes them dangerous flying over water. Consequently, our original allocation 
will be changed by the Japanese situation. Also I have a memorandum with 
reference to a British request for 50,000 airplanes, to be delivered in 1042. We 
have a deflciency of 10,000 in organizing the 14,000 program. We are con- 
cerned with the reduction of the assignment to the GHQ Air Force. It was 
thought to our advantage to have as many as possible in foreign garrisons. 
I have Just been talking about pursuit. We have started [J?8i7] a prop- 
osition to fill up outlying garrisons, those close to home aren’t so much of a 
problem. 

Colonel Anderson. We have made a tentative allocation of planes as follows : 
First priority : to the Philippine Islands — one interceptor squadron, one medium 
bomber squadron. To Alaska — one composite group. To Hawaii and Panama — 
sufficient strength to meet a two-carrier attack. To Puerto Rico — one pursuit 
group and two bomber groups. Second priority: The equipment for an emer- 
gency force to South and Central America — three groups of heavy or medium 
bombers, two groups of light bombers, and two groups of intercept. Third 
priority: Remainder of the GHQ, minimum training requirements for the re- 
mainder of the 54 group program. We will complete training requirements before 
January 1942 ; will complete the 54 group in Intercept pursuit in January 1942 ; 
tighter pursuit in July 1942; heavy bombers in April 1942; medium bombers in 
December 1941 ; light bombers in April 1942. 

Chief of Staff. What do you think about this, Emmons? 

He was the commander of the GHQ Air Force. 

General Emmons. We have little means to accomplish [2di8] or plans 
In GHQ Air Force. We are 850 officers short on the 25-group program and we 
won’t get the shortage made up until July, then we will only have graduates of 
training centers. If we make the normal assignments to staff echelons, we 
will have less than 100 officers with 2 years service to distribute over 34 groups. 
With respect to planes, we have 500 combat types for instance. With regard to 
the P-36 we had to get 31 to send to Hawaii, it took all we had (71) to get the 
31 out, due to repairs, ships on the ground, etc. The backbone of our present 
airplane strength is the B-18 of which we have 140. Of the 193 P-40*s we now 
have only 175, many are out of commission for lack of spare parts. We have 
50 B-17’8, also 4 P-39’s and 5 A-20A. We are also short of spare parts. Al- 
though we have on paper about 500 planes, I doubt that we could put SCO in the air. 

General Arnold. The 25 group program is supposed to be completed by July 
1941 ; the 54 group by April 1942. 

General Emmons. With regard to sending equipment on foreign service it 
would be a mistake to send new planes overseas until the defects inherent with 
new materiel have been ironed out. We have changes on the 50 P-40B’s to go 
to Hawaii, probably won’t make much [2819] difference except with the 
engine. 

General Brett. The engine is improving all the time. The P-40D has a new 
engine. 

CJHTEF OP Staff. How about the Air Depot in Hawaii? 

General Emmons. It functions very well. 

General Arnold. With regard to this shortage of parts, we are going to have 
to manufacture parts in the depots — we used to do it before. 

General Brett. The shortage in parts is due to the fact that we have pushed 
the plane manufacturers so far the planes that they have been forced to neglect, 
in a measure, the production of spare parts. 

General Emmons. With regard to organization equipment, we are in pretty 
good shape. The only shortage is in cameras and octants. With regard to the 
allocation, 1 don’t know what to say. With regard to a tactical point, Hawaii 

has a peculiar situation-— pursuit is of little value at night, at which time due 

to phosforesence in the water— primary targets, dry-docks, the fleet, etc stand 
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out on the darkest night. They will have no warning service until they get 
detectors and pursuit would be useless. I would have long range bombers 
and not send pursuit, but bombers. 

Conference Adjourned. 

[^8W] Mr, Mitchell. Does that reflect the problems you were 
dealing with at that time? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you any comment to make on that situation 
that is developed by that conference? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I don’t think of anything that isn’t 
pretty well covered. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to a letter you wrote to General 
Short on March 5, 1941. It says [reading from exhibit No. 53 :] 

Mt Deab Shobt : I would appreciate your early review of the situation in the 
Hawaiian Department with regard to defense from air attack. The establish- 
ment of a satisfactory system of coordinating all means available to this end 
is a matter of first priority. General Chaney has prepared a report of recent 
exercises held in the United States and incorx>orated therein his views and recom- 
mendations based on his experience in these exercises and his observation of 
the system and method employed by the British. A copy of this report is being 
salt to you. 

An air defense exercise is contemplated for the West Coast in the Spring. This 
exercise is to include an establishment similar to that which has been set 
[282J] up in the Air Defense Command exercise in the Northeast and tested 
during January. It is highly desirable that representatives from Hawaii be 
present to observe the details of this exercise. If this is found to be impractica- 
ble, we will consider having ofilcers sent to the exercise who shortly thereafter 
are due for station in Hawaii. 

Now, what inspired that request for an early review at that date 
from General Short of the situation in the Hawaiian Department? 

General Marshall. The fact that we were beginners at the business 
of organizing for the meeting of air attacks, the employment of radar 
and operation of these boards where all the movements of the ships 
were kept graphically illustrated, the directions to meet varying at- 
tacks. The British, of course, had developed that to a high degree in 
the Battle of Britain. General Chaney was directed to observe all 
the details of their procedure in England. He was an air officer. 
I recalled him to the United States, stationed him at Mitchel Field 
in Long Island, with directions to develop there a practical method 
of Eandling aircraft and antiaircraft in resisting air attacks and the 
enmlo 3 unent of^adar. 

He carried on quite a development and finally had maneuvers. We 
carried those maneuvers eventually down the entire coast 
and also finally out on the west coast. 

I was concerned that everbody in the Air Corps, everybody con- 
cerned with the anti-aircraft, understood the technique and its applica- 
tion. I, therefore, wished General Short to be brought into the picture 
and to nave the last word so far as we could determine as to the best 
method of meeting air attacks. 

Mr. MiTCHmiL. Well now, your letter was dated March 5, and there 
appears in this book a letter from General Short to you dated March 6. 
Hiat could not have been a reply to your letter. It doesn’t so state. 
The letters probably crossed in the mail. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. That letter to you of March 6, 1941, in it General 
Short says [reading from Exhibit No. 53] : 

Dear General Marshall: One of the first projects which I investigated In this 
Department was the Aircraft Warning Service which I believe is vital to the 
defense of these Islands. At the present time the maximum distance an approach- 
ing airplane can be detected is about 5 miles. The radio detector equipment 
of the Aircraft Warning Service increases this distance to 120 miles, and in these 
Islands, the use of this equipment is the only way by [2825] which the 
detection distance can be increased. With the present international situation 
it seems to me that if this equipment is to be used at all the need for it is now 
here. 

The, Navy is vitally interested in this project. At present with the Fleet in 
Hawaiian waters, there is no adequate warning service. The Commander in 
Chief of the Fleet has expressed his concern about this and had communicated 
this concern to the Navy Department; as you know, the Secretary of War has 
advised the Secretary of the Navy that the equipment would be received in this 
Department sometime in June and the stations be operating shortly thereafter. 
I have discussed this matter with Admiral Kimmel and have assured him that 
personnel would be trained and the stations in operation within 30 days after 
receipt of the equipment. 

I probably ought to read the rest of it. 

All this leads up to a radiogram of 3 March 1941 Just received from the 
Adjutant General regarding the Haleakala installation. A copy of this radio and 
a paraphrase of my reply are enclosed for ready reference. The Adjutant 
General’s radio indicates to me that the seriousness of this situation has not 
yet been [2824] appreciated in the- War Department. It lists certain 
restrictions regarding construction, and if it is necessary to comply with these, 
the completion of this station will be unduly delayed. The fixed station at the 
summit of Haleakala is one of the two most important in the warning net; its 
commanding location gives it greater coverage than any of the others, and its 
early completion is vital. I believe that this matter is sufficiently important to 
be brought to the attention of the Secretary of War to see if permission cannot 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Interior to construct the Haleakala 
Installation without the necessity of submitting detailed plans for consideration 
by the National Park Service. 

Defense of these Islands and adequate warning for the United States Fleet 
is so dependent upon the early completion of this Aircraft Warning Service that 
I believe all quibbling over details should be stopped at once. This project was 
very thoroughly studied by a Board of officers in this Department who made 
several personal investigations of each one of the sites. Now that basic deci- 
sions as to locations, types of stations, and general plans have been approved 
by the War Department, I strongly reconunend that this project be [2825] 
decentralized and that I be authorized to give final approval to designs, layouts 
and other details to expedite its completion. 

Do you remember that Secretary of War Stimsoji was especially 
interested in these radar detectors ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, he was very much interested in that 
particular development. 

Mr. Mitchell. It may be anticipating, but do you know how many 
mobile or fixed radar detector outfits were sent to Hawaii before De- 
cember 6? 

General Marshall. My recollection is that there were six mobile 
sets in operation at that time and three fixed sets known in operation. 
Mr. Mitchell. In your letter of March 13 to General Short you say : 

The progress that you are making In reaching close coordination with local 
Naval authorities, and so insuring a maximum degree of readiness in your De- 
partment, is most gratifying. 

Since the Navy deployment in Kaneohe Bay has exceeded the project originally 
contemplated, I agree with you that the Army should consider assuming respon- 
sibility for its defense, and meanwhile defend it within the means available. 
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[2826'\ The several letters which you have submitted to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral requesting personnel, materiel and funds are being processed. To avoid 
delay in initiating projects that may be approved, I am tentatively including 
$3,000,000 in the estimates now being prepared. 

Here is a letter from General Bryden to General Short, dated May 
15. That wasn’t one of your letters. 

Senator Lucas. March 15. 

Mr. Mitchell. March 15, 1941. It says. 

The War Department appreciates fully the necessity for the early establish- 
ment of the Aircraft Warning Service stations in the Hawaiian Department 
However, it will be necessary to comply with certain fixed regulations in those 
cases where facilities are to be established on lands pertaining to the Department 
of the Interior. The National Park Service officials are willing to give us the 
temporary use of their lands when other lands are not suitable for the purpose, 
but they will not waive the requirements as to the submission of preliminary 
building plans showing the architecture and general appearance. They are also 
very definitely opposed to permitting structures of any t 5 T)e to be erected at 
such places as will be open to view and materially alter the natural appearance 
[2827] of the reservation. 

I have given these matters my personal attention, and have conferred with 
ofilcials of the National Park Service. War Department radiogram of March 
12, 1941 outlines what appears to be the most practical solution at this time. 
The War Department finds it necessary to ask the Department of the Interior 
for the use of many tracts of land in the National Parks, and for their coopera- 
tion in the transfer of large areas of public land. It is not believed that it would 
be advisable to attempt to alter the infonnal decisions of the Department of 
the Interior by carrying this matter to higher authority, or to prolong the dis- 
cussion through official channels. 

We are as anxious as you are to work out a solution for these problems 
with the least practical delay, and I know that I can count on you for fullest 
cooperation. 

Signed ‘‘William Bryden, in the absence of the Chief of Staff.” 

Senator Ferguson. Would counsel read the distribution of that 
letter? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. It says: 

Distribution : 1 Chief of Staff. 

Showing a copy of the letter went to the Chief of Staff. 

[£ 8 £ 8 ] Here is another letter from General Short to you dated 
March 15, 1941. It appears to be in answer to your request for a re- 
port from him about the air situation. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, before counsel proceeds, I am won- 
dering if General Marshall would care to comment on that letter of 
March 15. 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. I should have asked him for a com- 
ment. I get so interested in these myself that I forget. 

General, you heard me read this letter of March 15 which related 
to sites for the installation of fixed radar stations in Hawaii and the 
discussion as to the attitude of the Department of the Interior. 

General Marshall. My recollection of the situation here was Gen- 
eral Short pressing very hard to have early action taken to permit the 
installation of that radar. He had selected a point in one of the Na- 
tional Parks which was a volcanic peak to which the Department of the 
Literior, or the National Park Service, rather, on the ground objected, 
and that objection was supported for the time being at least by the 
Department of Interior National Park Service here in Washington. 
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[2820] Another site was proposed but that site would have 
involved about either 25 de^ees or 25 percent of the total arc of 
observation or, rather, of registration of the radar, so that being the 
case any planes that approached within that arc could not haveTieen 
detected. 

Therefore, General Short was very much concerned to have the 
radar established on the peakj which gave all around service. He 
can, of course, tell you the details of this much better than I can. 

He was pressing us to get the authority out of the Department of 
the Interior and the National Park Service. He was also pressing 
us to secure authority to proceed with the building without any delay 
which would be involved in sending the plans to the United Stat^ 
for approval here by the National Park Service in the Department 
of the Interior. 

We had been endeavoring through the ordinary channels, so far 
as I can recall, that foUow any business between two separate de- 
partments of the Government represented by Cabinet heads and had 
quite a difficult time obtaining authority to establish the radar sec- 
tion on the peak of the volcano most desired by General Short. That 
authority was obtained. 

However, we were unable, and I think that was the situation at the 
time of this letter of General Bryden’s, though I am not accurate 
about that, to secure authority for General [28S0] ^ Short to 
proceed with the building without the delay of submitting plans to 
Washington. General Bryden evidently wrote this letter in order 
to make clear to General Short our difficulties here and just why we 
could not obtain that necessary authority. 

The records will show, I think, and my recollection is that General 
Short sent another message or two pressing again that we go after 
this more vigorously. I then personally went into the matter and 
talked by telephone with the head of the National Park Service, I 
believe it was the head, I do not remember the gentleman’s name, 
to secure authority to go ahead with the construction of the station 
without the delay involved in sending the plans back to the United 
States. 

He told me that could not be; that in each case, notably those where 
we were constructing similar radar station sites in Maine, along the 
coast of New England, each one had to be approved in the Depart- 
ment, in the Department of the Interior, before any building could 
be gone ahead with, if the site lay in any National Park area. 

Mr. Mitchell. This letter 

General Marshall. I might finish, though, by saying that that 
conversation ended with the statement that they could not grant the 
authority for General Short to go ahead ; and, incidentally, what he 
was trying to do was to get the [2831] station installed and 
ready to receive the equipment that was then due in June. 

Later, and as I recall that afternoon, word came either from the 
National Park Service or the Department of Interior or otherwise 
which permitted, as I recall, us to go ahead with the plan, sending 
just the general statement of the plan by air mail. I think the 
records will show that development. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, this letter from General Bryden to General 
Short states that the reason the National Park Service and ^e In- 
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terior Department require the structure plans to be submitted to them 
in full before they would permit the reservation to be used for such 
a purpose was based on the question as to whether they were archi- 
tecturaly attractive or altered the natural appearance of the reser- 
vation. 

Is that your understanding of their basis? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, this letter of March 15, 1941, from General 
Short to you appears to be a report in response to your letter of the 
6th in which you asked him for a review of the air defense situation 
there. He starts out and says (reading from Exhibit No. 53:) 

The most serious situation with reference to an air attack is the vulnerability 
of both the Army and Navy air fields to the attack. 

He develops that at length and reports on the anti- 
aircraft artillery. He says : 

In general we have no serious shortage in 3 inch antiaircraft artillery, only 16 
guns being required to complete our complement. As far as I know no provision 
has been made for 90-mm antiaircraft guns. 20 out of 135 37-mm antiaircraft 
guns have been received. The exact date of the arrival of the others is not 
known. We are still short 236 of .60 caliber machine guns. Perhaps the most 
serious shortage is 8 long range detectors (AWS) 

What does “AWS” stand for? 

General Marshall. Air Warning Service. 

Mr. Mitchell (continuing to read from Exhibit No. 53:) 

— which are supposed to arrive in June. Our present sound locators have a 
range of only 4^ miles so they are practically useless. The new detectors will 
have a maximum range of 120 miles. 

Then he discusses the shortage in personnel, which he says is serious. 

The coordination of antiaircraft defense. He says of that : 

The coordination of Antiaircraft defense presents quite a different picture at 
Hawaii from that existing in most places on the mainland. The island is so 
small [28JJ] that there would not be the same degree of warning that 
would exist on the mainland. After the installation of our new detectors we 
shall have some warning from the different islands and almost continuous 
service in the most dangerous direction for approximately 75 miles. The pursuit 
aviation, however, will have to be prepared to take the air in the minimum 
amount of time. 

On account of the congestion in the areas at Hlckam Field, Pearl Harbor, and 
Barbers Point, the coordination of the Army and Navy aircraft and of the Anti- 
aircraft Artillery presents a very serious problem. We have had a committee 
of the Army and Navy working on this subject. 

Then he refers to the west coast defense exercise which you have 
mentioned and said he would like to send both General Martin and 
General Gardner. 

When that report came to your attention did you consider that it 
showed a sufficiently lively and active interest in the antiaircraft de- 
fense on the part of General Short? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You said in your letter to him of March 28 [read- 
ing from Exhibit No. 53] : 

I was very glad to receive your letter of March 16 reviewing the air defense 
situation in your depart- [28S4] ment. 

Tour proposal for relieving congestion by the construction of one additional 
field and by the dispersion of grounded aircraft in protected bunkers at existing 
airfields is undoubtedly sound. As soon as you have submitted sufficient details 
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to support the defense of the anticipated expenditures, funds for these purposes 
will be included in estimates. 

A company of aviation engineers will be sent to you during April, and fur- 
ther increases in your engineer garrison are contemplated when the necessary 
personnel can be made available. 

Antiaircraft and aircraft warning service materiel to complete your project 
requirements is expected to be available for delivery as follows. 

Then you give him a list of guns and their dates [continuing to read 
from Exhibit No. 53] : 

I am hopeful of arranging for the early augmentation of your antiaircraft 
garrison. 

I approved your proposal to send General Martin and General Gardner, or their 
Executives, to the West Coast Defense Exercise. 

Have you any comments to make about that? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

[2835^ Senator Lucas. Those dates, Mr. Counsel, in the fourth 
paragraph are pretty important. 

Mr. Mitchell. The fourth paragraph? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I did not want to tire the committee or keep 
the general waiting on account of my reading too long [reading from 
Exhibit No. 53] : 

Antiaircraft and aircraft warning service materiel to complete your project 
requirements is expected to be available for delivery as follows: sixteen 3" 
antiaircraft guns, December, 1041; one hundred and fifteen STmin antiaircraft 
guns, February, 1942; caliber .50 antiaircraft machine guns, in 1942; four SCR 
No. April, 1941. 

That means four outfits ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were they mobile or fixed, those SCR’s, or don’t 
you happen to know about that? 

General Marshall. I do not know offhand. I think they were 
mobile. 

Mr. Mitchell, (reading) : 

Five SCR No. 270 and three SCR No. 271, April and May, 1941. 

Do you happen to remember whether those antiaircraft [2836^ 
warning instruments, AWS, for radar were sent out there on the ex- 
pected dates or would you have to look your records up on that? 

Genei*al Marshall. I think you will have to go to the records for 
that. All I can tell you offhand at the moment is that there were six 
mobile stations in operation, as I understand it, on December 7, 1941 
and three fixed setups not in operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. I only mention General Short’s letter to you of 
April 14 to call attention to the fact that in that letter he concludes 
with this statement [reading from exhibit No. 53] : 

Knowing that you are very much interested in the progress that we are making 
in cooperating with the Navy I am enclosing the following agreements made with 
them : 

1. Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan Hawaiian Department and Fourteenth 
Naval District. Annex No. VII, Section VI, Joint Security Measure. 

2. Agreement signed by the Commander of the Hawaiian Air Force and Com- 
mander, Naval Ba.se Defense Air Force to implement the above agreement. 

3. Field Orders No. 1 NS (Naval Security) putting into effect for the Army 
the provisions of the Joint agreement. 

[2837] Would you have had time to examine those documents 
at length, or do you remember having done so? 
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General Marshall. I think that I remember the documents, al- 
though I am not quite certain, that arranged for the coordination 
of air action and defense. I became somewhat familiar with them 
for the reason that the air oflScials of the War Department — do not 
recall whether it was General Arnold personally or part of his staff, 
or both — ^brought objections to me to General Short’s arrangements 
in the coordination in this matter with the Navy, which had to do 
with the Army Air Corps reluctance in regard to the over-water 
reconnaissance responsibilities which in this coordinated agreement 
was naval, and the Air Corps was thinking of their long-range four- 
engine bombers and what later developed into the great strategical 
air bombing force. 

I did not think their position was soimd and I thought General 
Short’s arrangement was sound under the then circiunstances which, 
incidentally, included the fact that he had very few B-17’s, about 
12 of them, and possibly some old B-18’s, that the agreement with 
the Navy, with its PBY’s of long range and consider^le endurance 
at the time, supplemented as might be considered necessary by the 
Naval Chief by Army planes, was the efficient method of meeting the 
conditions under the circumstances. 

[SS838] Mr. Mitchell. You thought that the long over-water 
reconnaissance ought to be handled by the Navy with such assistance 
as the Army Air Forces could give it? 

General Marshall. Certainly, under the conditions that then 
existed as to equipment on both sides. 

Mr. Mitchell. You understood at that time then that the arrange- 
ment was between the commanders out there that if the naval com- 
mander needed additional long range planes to make reconnaissance 
he would call on the Army for them 1 

General Marshall. And those planes would operate under naval 
direction. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

General Marshall. The complicated part of the procedure, of 
course, was not that. It was the control of the various fighter planes 
and the antiaircraft in the very restricted area, particulany of Oahu, 
especially if the Fleet were there. That was made the responsibility 
of the Army commander and I thought in terms that were practical 
of accomplishment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you agree with General Short’s conclusion when 
he spoke in his letter about radar equipment, that even if they had 
radar equipment of a range of maybe 130 or 150 miles it would 
necessitate very prompt take-off of pursuit planes in order to respond 
to such a warning? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Idonotknow just to what [£8S9] 
specific reference that you are referring in connection with that but 
this is certainly the case. One hundred and twenty miles represents 
a very few minutes of flying time and that study by General Martin 
presents possibly other factors which would make the issue even more 
complicated unless the force is picked up at a great distance. 

The planes have to be ready all the time for immediate action and 
a certain number warmed up. We had that same problem in Panama 
where it went on week in and week out, almost year in and year 
out, making it a very difficult problem to meet, the more so where 
enemy action was not always evident. 
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Mr. Mitchell. After he sent you his letter on the 14th enclosing 
the joint plans and estimates concerning possible air action you s^m 
to have written General Short on May 6, 1941, as follows [reading 
from Exhibit No. 53] : 

My dear Short : 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th enclosing the joint plans and the estimate 
concerning possible air action. It is evident that you have been on the job, 
and I know that the Navy is delighted to have such generous cooperation. 

You say at the end of the letter : 

It is most gratifying to hear you say that everything is going along extremely 
well and do not hesitate IZ 84 O] to write at any time. 

I take it you were assured by his report that this matter of anti- 
aircraft defense — mean the defense against air attack — ^was being 
given very diligent attention out there? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This is a good time to stop. The committee will 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the same 
day.) 

afternoon session — 2 r. m. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Counsel may proceed with the examination of General Marshall. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. GEOBGE C. MABSEALL (Besnmed) 

Mr. Mitchell. General Marshall, I know the reading of these docu- 
ments is tedious, but there are only a few documents left that I want 
to call your attention to before I ask you some general questions. 

The next one is a document signed by Harry J. Malony, brigadier 
general, addressed to the Chief of Staff on May 13, 1941. 

I see that it generally relates to “installation of dismrsed protec- 
tion bunkers for 263 pursuit ships, and 95 bombers,” and paragraph 3 
.says [reading from Exhibit No. 56] : 

War Plans Division believes : 

a. That the danger of sustained air attack against air fields in Hawaii from 
carrier based aviation is not serious. 

Would you tell us what would be meant from a military standpoint 
by the word “sustained” ? 

General Marshall, reaction to that at the moment — 

I couldn’t tell you specifically what it might have been at the time — 
would be that ne was referrihg to a continuous attack on Hawaii, such 
as occurred at Okinawa during the landing and heavy fire, rather 
than a raiding attack, which is of short duration. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he thought for that reason the bunkers against 
gas and bombs of secondary importance; is that the idea? 

General Marshall. That would be my conception of it now. I don’t 
recall what conception I had at the time. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer that memorandum in evidence as 
exhibit 56. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 56.”) 
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Mr. Mitchell. I have here a memorandum of a conference in the 
office of the Secretary of War under date of May 19, 1941. Have you 
that before you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind reading it? 

General Marshall. This is a conference on May 19, 1941, in the 
office of the Secretary of War : 

Present : The Secretary of War — ^Mr. Stimson * 

The Under Secretary of War — Judge Patterson 

[28^5] The Assistant Secretary of War — Mr. McCloy 

The Assistant Secretary of War for AJr — Mr. Iiovett 

The Chief of Staff 

myself — two deputies — three deputies at that time: General Bryden, 
General Moore, and Generald Arnold. 

The Secretary, General Staff — Colonel Ward. 

Mr. Mitchell. You might omit the first subject. 

Greneral Marshall. The first subject relates to Martinique which I 
understand you wish me to omit. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. The next paragraph having to do with boats 
for the First Division. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The French cruiser in Martinique is a first class cruiser ship with a top speed 
of 40 knots. 

The Secretary of War asked whether she was in good condition, and was 
informed that she was. 

General Marshall indicated that it would take about ten days for the Navy 
to get boats for the First Division. He further indicated that it was primarily 
a naval mission but that the Army Air should participate, both for the help it 
could give and the experience it would gain. He Indicated that the B-18*s in 
Puerto Rico would be staged at St. Croix. Puerto Rico is almost 400 miles from 
Martinique. 

General Marshall then indicated that there were now in the United States 14 
B-17’s of the most modern type which [28-M] he thought should not be 
sent out of the country in view of the current situation. These had been with- 
held from the Hawaiian Dei>artment contingent. 

Hhe Secretary of War asked if this would affect the impregnability of Hawaii. 

General Marshall said that it would not. He further said that we need some 
B-17’s (but not of the most modern type) in Panama, and that he is recommend- 
ing that 9 be sent there. This matter is under consideration. 

General Arnold. There is now available 50 B-17’s without leak-proof tanks and 
without armor. 

General Marshall. High bombing is possible in the Caribbean area, due to 
weather conditions, and these ships without leak-proof tanks could be effectively 
used there. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer that in evidence as Ex- 
hibit 57. 

The Chairman. That is dated May 19, 1941 ? 

Mr. MrroHELL. May 19, ^‘Conference in the Office of the Secretary 
of War.” 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 57”.) 

Senator Brewster. You read it as if St. Croix was in Puerto Rico. 

Greneral Marshall, I missed the punctuation. I should have given 
the distance from St. Croix to Puerto Rico. 

Senator Brewster. That is in the Virgin Islands, is it, St. Croix? 

General Marshall, I am confused at the moment. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention further to a letter dated May 
29 from General Short to you. Page 85. Have you found it? 
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(jeneral Marshall. I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you kindly refer to that and read the first two 
paragraphs. 

General Marshal!^. It is dated May 29, 1941, signed Walter C. 
Short (reading from Exhibit No. 53) : 

[ 2846 ] Deab Gekbkai. Mabshaix: I know that you will not have time to 
look over a detailed account of our recent maneuvers but feel that you might like 
to have a birdseye view of what we did and the purpose back of it. 

The maneuver was divided into three phases. The first phase consisted of 
the air action and the actual issue of one day’s fire and of Engineer Supplies for 
Field Fortifications and of Engineer Tools. During the air phase our bombers 
acted under Navy command in cooperation with the Naval Patrol Squadrons 
and actually located and bombed airplane carriers 250 miles out at sea. The 
movement of the carrier was entirely free so that the Navy i>atrol planes had 
the mission of locating the ship and notifying our bombers and they then made 
the attack. Pursuit attacked enemy bombers represented by Naval planes and 
our own bombers when they came in to attack ground defenses. Upon receii>t 
of the warning for this phase our bombers were sent to fields on outlying Islands 
and pursuit planes were dispersed. The Navy cooperated very fully during this • 
phase and I believe we learned more about the coordination of the Army Air 
Force, Navy Air Force, and antiaircraft than we had during any previous exer- 
cise. Ammunition and engineer supplies bad never been actually [ 2847 ] 
issued before and we got considerable data in regard to the time and transpor- 
tation required to complete the issue. 

Mr. Mitchell. You understand that relates to training or practice, 
simulated attack by air on Hawaii? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[ 28 ^ 8 '\ Mr. Mitchell. The rest of the document relates to the 
other phases that were not related directly to the air attack, were 
thCT? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. On July 25 it appears that there was a joint Army 
and Navy dispatch to Hawaii about economic sanctions. That dis- 
patch was sent by the Navy under date of July 25, from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the commanding general of the — or to the 
commanding chief of the Pacific Fleet and others and it bears in it 
a statement that it was a joint dispatch from the C. O. and the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army. It is on page 2 of Exhibit 32. 

Was it the practice at that time occasionally for one department to 
send a dispatch and in it have a request that it be communicated to 
the other department in Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; that was a very common practice all 
the way through in order to protect our codes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the occasion of your notifying the Army 
and Navy commanders at Hawaii of the placing of these embargoes 
and restrictions? 

General Marshall. I did not hear the last word. 

Mr. Mitchell. Through these embargoes and restrictions on 
commerce. 

General Marshall. That was to apprise them of the de- [£ 84 : 9 ] 
velimments of the situation in relation to Japan. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, was there any idea in your head that the 
imposition of those embargoes might probably intensify the strain 
between Japan and the United States ? 
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General Mabshadl. My best recollection is that it was as we say 
here: 


Do not anticipate immediate hostile reaction by Japan through the use of 
military means but you are furnished this information in order that you may 
take appropriate precautionary measures. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a letter under date of August 19 from you 
to General Short. Would you kindly look at that ? 

General Marshall. Is that on page 40 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 40, yes. xou might read the whole letter, 
General. 

General Marshall. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it relates all to air matters. 

General Marshall (reading from Exhibit No. 53) : 


August 19, 1941. 


Dear General Short : Your letter of July 11 has been received recommending 
the selection of Ellpapa Field rather than the Kahuku Point Field as a base for 
the 15th Pursuit Group. The [2850] advantages and disadvantages of 
each site have been considered. As a result, I feel that the advantages of the 
Kahuku Point Field outweight those of the Kipapa Field suflaciently to result in 
my decision to establish the base on Kahuku Point. 

The following factors are among those having a bearing upon my decision : 
o. Low clouds and ground mist frequently obtain over the Wheeler Field-Ki- 
papa area, while at the same time on the north shore of Oahu visibility conditions 
are good. It is believed tactically unsound to place two pursuit groups in an area 
subject to the same adverse weather conditions. Pursuit operations in defense 
of Oahu would be seriously hampered during such weather conditions. Selection 
of the Kahuku Point site places one group in a location where relatively favor- 
able weather may exist when the reverse is true in the Kipapa area. 

b. The close proximity of two Army and two Navy air bases In the Schofield 
Barracks — Pearl Harbor area has resulted in a situation under present condi- 
tions which necessitates continuous coordination and control of air traffic in the 
Interests of safety. The addition of a fifth air base in this area will appreciably 
ag- [2851] gravate this situation. 

I feel sure that the Naval authorities comprehend fully the importance of ade- 
quate air defense of the Oahu Naval installation and accordingly, will entertain 
favorably and proposal which will implement the efficiency of such defense. 1 
hope, therefore, that they will be agreeable to our proposal to establish an air 
base at Kahuku Point to the extent of releasing any claim they may have pre- 
viously established to any part of the area involved. 

With best personal regards, 

Faithfully yours. 


(Stamped) (Sgd.) G. C. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff. 


Mr. Mitchell. Do you happen to remember whether the site you 
recommended was actually selected ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall right, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will ask you to turn, General, to the letter from 
General Short to you dated October 14, 1941, appearing on page 43. 
General Marshall. Do you wish me to read that, sir ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, if you please. 

General Marshall (reading from Exhibit No. 53) : 


[2852] Fort Shafter, T. H., October H, 1941. 

General George G. Marshall, 

Chief of Staff of the Army^ 

War Department^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear General Marshall : I have your letter of October 10th with reference 
to the use of men of the Air Force on other than strictly air duties. At the time 
our tentative Standing Operating Procedure was put out the Air Corps had 7229 

7971G— 46— pt. 8 8 
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men. Full Combat details and all overhead required only 3,885 men for the planes 
and organizations actually on hand. This left a surplus of 3,344 men with no 
assigned duties during Maneuvers. One of the main reasons for the assign^ment 
was to give these men something to do during the Maneuvers. Another reason 
was the belief that any serious threat of an enemy ground attack of Oahu would 
come only after destruction of our Air Forces. The fact that our planes had 
been destroyed would not mean that all the men had been put out of action. It 
is probable that several thousand men would still be left and it would not look 
plausible to have them sit down and do nothing while Infantrymen were detailed 
to protect them and their air fields. The training after the first two weeks takes 
up only about four hours per [2855] month of their time. It seems to me 
that they should continue to be trained as Rlfiemen in the immediate defense 
of air fields. As regards their use as Military Police that was not correct. The 
plan was to use them for guarding certain essential utilities, which did not require 
team training. However, this will be unnecessary as the Legislature has Just 
passed the Home Guard Bill, which will go into effect very soon. They will be 
able to take over g^uarding of all essential utilities, highway bridges, railroad 
bridges, etc. 

If it is not desired to train Air Corps men for their own protection and for the 
final defense of the air fields I would like to be so advised. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, that was a proposal of General Short’s to 
train Air Corps men for guard duty, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. Well, it was Military Police duty. 

Mr. Mitchell. And to defend the planes on the ground? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And on the next page I think is your letter in which 
you disapproved of that proposal. 

General Marshall. I will read that if you wish me to, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Greneral Marshall (reading from Exhibit No. 53) : 


12854 ] 


OoroBBs 28, 1941. 


Dear Short: With reference to your letter of October 14, I can understand 
your motives in giving ground defense training to Air Corps x)ersonnel which at 
present are excess for the equipment provided. However, the present rate of 
expansion of the Air Force is such that they are having considerable dlflaculty 
in obtaining experienced maintenance men and it is important that they be per- 
mitted to concentrate on the technical training of all potential mechanics, re- 
gardless of available equipment. Also, it is equally important that they utilize 
all available time on this specialized training and the men not be left without 
assigned duties particularly during the maneuver period. 

I suggest that you prepare a separate phase of your alert plan based on the 
assumption that the Air Force has been destroyed and a hostile landing effected. 
This plan could provide for the use of the necessary Air Corps personnel for 
ground defense and afford a means of indoctrinating them in ground defense 
tactics. It should, however, for the present at least, be subordinated to their 
own specific requirements. 

It would appear that the best policy would be to [2855] allow them to 
concentrate on technical Air Corps training until they have completed their 
expansion program and have their feet on the ground as far as their primary 
mission is (H)ncerned. War Department Training Circular 47, which wap issued 
July 18, 1941, can be accepted as a guide except in extreme situations. 

Faithfully yours, 


G. C. Marshall, 

Cnuef of Staff. 


Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember how many divisions General Short 
had at the time ? Were there two divisions ? 

General Marshall. I think he had a division and a fraction; 
roughly a reinforced division. I am not quite certain. That is read- 
ily obtainable from the figures. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Do I understand yoiur idea was that he should use 
part of his Infantry divisions for work of that kind rather than the 
Air Corps? 

General Marshall. To the extent indicated in that. What was 
going on there back of the letters was this: The Air Cores was en- 
gaged in an unprecedented expansion both as to the extent oi expansion 
ana the speed with which we nad to make it and the Air Corps people 
themselves were very sensitive to anything that diverted their per- 
sonnel from the development under that expansion and their repre- 
sentatives IS8561 here in Washington, General Arnold and his 
staff, appealed to me to get this modification so that nothing should in- 
terfere with the completion of the technical training of the Air Corps 
personnel. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, there is just one other document I want to refer 
to and that is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations dated 
November 24, 1941, addressed to the Commander in Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, Pacific Fleet, and commandants of the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th naval districts. 

It was a joint dispatch with instructions in it to inform the senior 
Army officers. It states : 

* Chances of favorable outcome of n^otlations with Japan very doubtful. This 
situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and movements their 
naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including attack on Philippine or Guam Is a possibility. 
Chief .of Staff has seen this dispatch concurs and requests action addressees to 
inform senior Army officers their areas. Utmost secrecy necessary in order not 
to complicate an already tense situation or precipitate Japanese action. Guam 
will be informed separately. 

Do you remember having authorized that dispatch? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[£8S7] Mr. Mitchell. Now, General Marshall, with all these 
documents before us showing your contacts with Hawaii and your 
knowledge about the situation there and the question of defense against 
air attack, will vouaiast your mind back, if you can, to the latter part 
of November 1941 and give us the estimate you then had as to the 
capacity of the forces at Hawaii to resist an air attack, an air raid? 
I am not asking you now whether you expected one but what your esti- 
mate then was of the situation and the capacity with the materiel they 
had to resist such an attack successfully. 

General Marshall. The Hawaiian garrison on the Army side was 
short of four-engined bombers, only having 12; it was short a few 
three-inch antiaircraft guns and it was short more seriously in lesser 
calibers of antiaicraft guns. It had been built up to a considerable 
extent in fighter aircraft. 

It had a moderate radar set-up of the portable type then functioning. 
It had what I thought were ample troops to defend the beaches suc- 
cessfully against a landing attack. 

The military forces on Hawaii were in numbers and in equipment 
more nearly up to the desired standards than any other installation in 
the Army. My own impression was that the garrison was sufficiently 
established and equipped and organized to prevent a landing and to 
successfully resist an [£858] air attack and to defend the naval 
base. 
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I was always of the opinion, as indicated particularly by my letter 
to General Short of February 7, 1 believe, that the principal problem 
there was to be prepared against an emergency of a surprise attack 
which might come at any time, presumably with the least possible ad- 
vance notice. In that letter I stated, if you recall : 

My impression of the Hawaiian problem has been that If no serious barm is 
done ns during the first six hours of known hostilities, thereafter the existing 
defenses would discourage an enemy against the hazard of an attack. The risk 
of sabotage and the risk Involved in a surprise raid by Air and by submarine, con- 
stitute the real perils of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any landing threat 
in the Hawaiian Islands so long as we have air superiority. 

Would you repeat your question again to me, please, to see if I got 
it straight? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I was trying to draw out your judgment as of 
the latter part of November 1941 and the early part of December as 
to the capacity of the forces at Hawaii, assuming they used all they had 
to the best advantage to 

General Marshall. I think they had a sufficient amount of materiel 
at their disposal there to successfully resist l^8o9] an enemy 
effort in the form of either a raid or a more serious attack. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, these reports of Admiral Bloch and the 
Martin-Bellinger reports and all these other documents we have in 
evidence dealt very heavily with the question of reconnaissance. The 
general tenor of them was the conclusion that if you wanted a complete, 
sure defence against a carrier-borne air attack you should have .a re- 
connaissance the evening before and catch the carriers at dusk before 
they started their night run, and the alternative, if that was not 
done, was to try to get the planes out and break up the attack after the 
carrier planes left the carriers the next morning, which was not so 
certain. 

Now, the studies that were jiresented there that we have been offer- 
ing and considering this morning indicate that a pretty large number 
of patrol planes would be needed for the long reconnaissance and then a 
very large number of bombing planes would be needed to go out and 
smash the carriers after they were discovered and I notice that in 
the recommendation of General Martin made in his study of the air 
situation in Hawaii under date of August 20, 1941, exhibit 13, which 
we referred to this morning, he made this recommendation [reading 
from Exhibit No. 13] : 

It is recommended that the War Department give [ 2860 ] immediate 
consideration to the allotment of 180 B-17D type airplanes or other four-engine 
bombers with equal or better iierformance and operating range and 36 long- 
range torpedo-carrying medium bombers to the Hawaiian Air Force for the per- 
formance of search and attack missions In an area bounded by a circle whose 
radius is 833 nautical miles and center is Oahu, as follows : 

72 for daily search missions. 

36 for attack missions (these airplanes will be In readiness daily, fully armed 
and loaded with bombs, for a mission). 

72 for maintenance and reserve from which 36 may be used to augment the 
attack force. 

180 total B-17D’s. 

36 torpedo-carrj'lng medium bombers of the B-26 or other suitable type. 

Now, his report shows that he was considering a 360° reconnais- 
sance, all around the circle and which was- the extreme requirement 
for a perfect defense against any attack from any direction. 
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Now, there are other figures in his report as to reconnaissance over 
limited arcs. 

Now, compared with what Martin recommended on August 20 for 
a complete security there against air attack we had {2861'\ a 
very slim equipment, did we not ? 

General Majrshall. Well, I stated, if you recall, we had a serious 
shortage in four enmne bombers. We only had 12. 

Mr. MircHEiiL. As an aid to Navy PBY air reconnais- 
sance, that was practically nothing, wasn’t it, or almost nothing? 

General Mabshali.. Little more than thatj sir. Not only a small 
supplement to the Navy reconnaissance, but it left no striking force. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is it. After you located them, you had not any 
bombers to sink the carriers ? 

General Mabshall. No, sir. 

Mr. MrrcHELU It seems to be the fact, according to these figures, 
and your judgment is, isn’t it, that as far as security by long-distance 
reconnaissance and bombing the carriers the night before the pro- 
posed air attack is concerned, the equipment was quite inadequate. 

General Marshall. Was deficient. 

Mr. Mitchell. What would be the result of that — that they would 
have to confine their long-distance reconnaissance to the limited sector 
that you stated, or what could they do under those circumstances? 

General Marshall. The provision of General Martin there is for 
complete and perfect reconnaissance. That is all right. That cer- 
tainly is to be done, if you can provide the planes. I might, inciden- 
tally, say even at the top of our production, we were never able to give 
Hawaii, in 1943 and 1944, what the commander of Hawaii wanted, 
any more than [28631 we were able to give any commander all 
he wanted. That was an unavoidable situation always, in a war of 
the character we were involved in. However, there were ways to im- 
prove the situation by increased vigilance, by the operation of the 
attack planes, the interceptor planes, in every way we could in that 
fashion. 

There was also this to be considered, which we always had in mind, 
and that is the great hazard the enemy undertook in sending his people 
so far from home. A surprise is either a triumph or a catastrophe. 
If it proved to be a catastrophe, the entire Japanese canmaign was 
ruined, and advance into Malaysia, and advance into the East Indies 
would have been out of the question. 

Singapore would not have been captured, the Burma Road would 
not be cut off, and the attack on New Guinea probably would not have 
occurred. So you have an enemy hazarding a great risk in this stroke. 
Therefore you measure somewhat your means of defense against the 
hazard he is accepting in doing it. 

I agree with General Martin that if the planes were available that 
was a very appropriate assignment. It was on the side of conserva- 
tism which is certainly a good side to take in the defense of a fortress 
such as Hawaii, and the fleet more than the fortress against air attack. 
Does [286 J^1 that explain my point of view ?, 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Your answer deals with two problems : One 
is the question whether you expected an attack and the other one, what 
position you were in to defeat it. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitohell. I was intending to confine my first question to this 
proposition : Assuming the attack is made, to what extent, under the 
circumstances, and with the material they had available, would you 
conclude that they had adequate means for either breaking up the 
attack at sea, or on the carriers, or else destroying it, mitigating it the 
next morning. 

General Marshall. I think they had at least the means to so have 
broken up that attack that it could do limited harm. 

The Vice Chairman. What was your last answer? 

General Marshall. I think thev had sufficient means to sufficiently 
break up the attack so it could only have done limited harm. 

Mr. Mitchell. By that^ you mean if everybody had been on the 
alert and the radar operating and reporting planes at distances of 130 
to 150 miles, and every pilot was in the seat, the motor going, everybody 
on the alert, and the antiaircraft men with ammunition, with that 
amount of [^565] warning that you could get from that sort 
of reconnaissance, you could have mitigated the attack. 

General Marshall. Roughly, sir. I would not say every pilot in 
his seat, but in a condition of alert. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your idea is with the forces available, they could 
have broken up the Jap planes in the air to an extent? 

General Marshall. It would have greatly lessened the damage done. 

Mr. Mitchell. These reports whidi you had and considered laid a 
great deal of emphasis on the need for an aerial reconnaissance, did 
th^ not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I might add at this time the question 
was the availability of materiel. I think at that time we had about 148 
B-17’s of which an appreciable number were of the old model, without 
leak-proof tanks and with other deficiencies of equipment; we had 
12 B-24’s altogether. 

Mr. Mitchell. You do not mean in Hawaii, do you. 

General Marshall. I mean altogether. 

Mr. Mitchell. The whole army? 

General Marshall. The Unit^ States Army. We had four in 
Panama ; we had 35 in the Philippines ; we had 12 in Hawaii ; we had 
a few on the West Coast, and we had 50 to 60 to [8866"] develop 
the pilots for the production of planes then in prospect. 

Air. AIitchell. Did you know here in Washington at that time, or 
keep track of the number of bombers that were in commission and 
those that were not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That was a continual check with us, 
because we had so few, and everybody wanted them. 

I might add there again in connection with this, that the greatest 
trouble was we had to nave crews prepared to fly these planes as they 
came off the production line which, as I say, was then approaching 
the full quantity production. That demanded planes that had to be 
in the air almost constantly, and tremendous maintenance, while at 
this time we only had about 50 or 60 altogether to produce crews for 
the flow of planes then in prospect. 

[S867J Mr. AIitchell. The first days of our hearing we had 
figures introduced by Colonel Thielen and Admiral Inglis as to the 
types of planes, both Naval and Army planes, in Hawaii on December 
7, and how many were in commission and how many were out It is 
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given by fields there in that data, but we attempted to total it, and 
while our compilation may not be absolutely correct, the way we 
calculated it, it means the Navy had available on the Hawaiian Islands 
on December 7 the following: Patrol planes, many of which were 
not in full condition for use — ^but I am giving you the total planes 
and some of them were out of commission — ^they had 54 PBY-5, 27 
PBY-3, and 8 PBY-1, or a total of 89, And on that day there were 
in addition, I think, 7 fighter Naval planes left by carrier. 

On the same day the Army had 50 bombers of various types. B-I7’s, 
they had a total of 12, and only 6 in commission. That is the four- 
enmne bomber. Then the B-18, what is that? 

(Jeneral Marshall. That is a two-engine bomber of an earlier type. 

Mr. Mitchell. Fit for reconnaissance work? 

General Marshall. They are good for reconnaissance, not because 
of great range, but they are a sturdy, reliable plane. 

Mr. ItocHELL. There were a total of 33 there, of which 21 were in 
commission. The A-20, what type is that? 

[ 2368 ] General Marshall. That is a fighter or interceptor 
plane. 

Mr. Mitchell, What is the B-12? 

General Marshall. That is a rather obsolete bomber type. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, they had in addition 152 fighters of various 
types, of which less than 100 were in full readiness for use, I mean 
fit to fly. 

General Marshall. For operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, for operation. So there was a great shortage 
of both fighters and bomber planes. 

Now the Jap attack was made with six carriers, and I ought to 
remember but I think there were two or three hundred planes, which 
would greatly outnumber anything in the way of fighting planes that 
existed at Hawaii. 

Is it your idea that with that very large power of the Japs in the 
air, with our limited fighter forces at Hawaii we could have mitigated 
the attack very considerably or only partially? 

General Marshall. I think so. They could not stop it, but they 
could have greatly lessened the damage that was done. Tliey could 
disorganize it, taken it off its targets. 

Mr. Mitchell. You say you had to weigh the situation there and 
the risk by considering not only the materiel that [ 2869 ^ you 
had but the probability or possibility of the Japs risking an attack. 
Your idea, as you stated it, as I understand, was it would be a risky 
performance for the Japs and they might not have hazarded a con- 
siderable part of their carrier fleet for such an enterprise. 

General Marshall. It was accepting a hazard to do that, for several 
reasons : One was the effect in bombing by a few planes on carriers. 
It does not take veiy many hits to do grievous harm. The other was 
the action of our shipping that was not damaged in the fi^t. 

Mr. Mitchell. It might turn out in a chase and sink the Jap task 
force? 

General Marshall. We had some carriers in the Hawaiian district. 

Mr, Mitchell. Well, with the Japs planning an attack down along 
the Asiatic Coast as their main venture, the smart officers over there 
would feel, would they not, that it would be a great stroke to protect 
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their flanks and give them more time if they made a surprise attack 
that is temporary but at least it would cripple the United States 
Fleet at Hawaii ? 

General Marshaix. That was the whole purpose of it. It was a 
subsidiary raid in order to protect the Japanese operations in the south 
against any action by our fleet. 

Mr. Mitchell. That would be an objective that any smart 
[^S70] officer would think about as a thing to be attained, if he 
could, wasn’t it? In other words, the Japs, in their plan of attack, 
stick that up as number one. Their proposal was to cripple the 
American fleet at Hawaii, if they. could. 

General Marshall. The distances in their advance south toward 
Singapore were very great. If there was an effective fleet on their 
flank their hazard would have been greater. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would your judgment as to the probability of the 
Jap attempt by air attack be affected by the knowledge that the Japs 
had an espionage system in Hawaii which made them completely 
familiar with our whole situation there, our forces, our movements, 
their habits and nonalertness, nonreconnaissance, and that they had, 
up to an hour of that attack, free use of commercial cables and other 
international means of communication to report that situation to their 
home country, would not that have encouraged them very considerably 
to take the risk that you spoke of? 

General Marshall. It could have. My own reactions, as nearly as 
I recall them, which is extremely difficult to disassociate with the back 
sight, is that that specific operation was not visualized by me. I was 
more inclined to feel that the hazards were too great and that they 
would not risk it, which would mean that in their movement to the 
south they would have to proceed somewhat conservatively rather 
than dash in to great distances, as they actually did, 

once our fleet was crippled. I think that is, as nearly as I can give 
it, a fair estimate of my thinking at the time. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, you were 2,000 miles away and you 
might not visualize or be conscious of the local conditions, and you 
would expect your local commanders to be conscious of the local con- 
ditions? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not mean that. I mean regardless 
of the distance from here to Hawaii my thinking, as nearly as I can 
recreate it now, was that the hazard of coming in there, with the 
sizable naval force, was so great, in my opinion, that they would not 
risk it, but would rather proceed on a more conservative basis of actual 
operations to the southward, to the China Sea, toward Malaysia. As 
it was, they went without regard to any fears, and went out on the end 
of the plank through all of Malaysia, Indonesia, and the New Guinea 
district. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, if they knew exactly what the conditions 
were at Hawaii, the lack of reconnaissance and alertness and all that 
during the few days in December, their risk would not appear to them 
to be quite so great. 

General Marshall. You have to take into consideration the length 
of time involved in that movement, and of course it could be recalled 
at any time by radio message, and the [£87£] great change 
that had been effected if active offensive-defensive measures had been 
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taken, as to what would happen to their air force, as to the loss of one 
or two carriers alone. 

They knew we had other planes. Whether or not they knew they 
were en route there, whether or not they knew they w’ere only passing 
through there, all those are factors to be considered. 

As a matter of fact, as you know, the reinforcement planes from 
Mac Arthur, that finally took off after the delay due to adverse winds, 
arrived during the middle of the attack. All those were considera- 
tions that the Japanese general staff, the Japanese naval staff, would 
have to take into consideration themselves, and they could have made 
quite a difference in the result. 

Mr. M1TCHEI4L. Well, all the time, I think the record shows or will 
show, they had complete data of the conditions right down to De- 
cember 6. 

General Marshall. No question about that at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. And they could have recalled their flight at the 
time if they got information that an alert i-eally had been made? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell Were you aware of the fact that the merchant ship- 
ping had been diverted from the northern ship [^^73] lanes 
and sent down to the Torres Strait area in October and that left a 
wide swath of the ocean without any traflic in it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I was aware of that situation, and 
the reasons for it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know that during the end of November 
and the first week in December the Navy, particularly its direction- 
finding system in the Pacific, for a week prior to Pearl Harbor had 
lost complete track of all but one division of the Japanese carriers? 

General Marshall. I have a faint recollection that I did not know 
all the time where all the Japanese ships were. I do not recall being 
aware of the fact that it was the carrier divisions that were the 
missing ones. It may be I knew it, but I do not recall. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have anything to do with the decision to 
shift the merchant fleet, merchant vessels into the Torres Strait area, 
or was that purely a naval matter? 

General Marshall. I do not recall. It may have been discussed 
with me, and it probably was, but I have no recollection. I do recall 
the shift. 

Mr. Mitchell. The shift? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was it a safety measure, to prevent the [^S74] 
loss of the merchant shipping ? 

General Marshall, i es, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. From Jap attack ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Admiral Stark, of course, can give 
you more direct information on that, but that was the reason. It 
was a more secure voyage, in the light of the developing situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. You used the words “merchant shipping.” I think 
technically it would be more correct to say the slow ooats. 

General Marshall. The slow boats? 

Mr. Mitchell. The slow boats. 
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General Mahshauu It was those that made something around, 
probahly, I will say, under 12 knots, maybe under 10 knots. The 
faster ships, like the Dollar Lines, went straight through to the 
north of Guam. 

Mr. Mitchell. During the last week or two in November and 
early in December did you have frequent conferences with the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral Stark, and pos- 
sibly the President about the situation? 

wneral Marshall. I had practically daily conversations with 
Admiral Stark over the phone or personally, and the same with the 
Secretary of War personally, and very frequently with the Secretary 
of State, during which, I think on [£ 875 ] practically every 
occasion, the Secretary of the Navy was present, and usually Admiral 
Stark, when I was present. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did those discussions relate to? In other 
words, did they have anything to do with the imminence of war and 
prospects of an attack by the Japanese? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. They had to do with the measures 
to be taken diplomatically, on a high Government level, toward Ja- 
pan. They had to do with the military situation, as Admiral Stark 
and I viewed it. They had very specifically to do with our hope that 
action, war action in the Pacific, could be delayed as long as possible. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will offer in evidence at tms time as exhibit 68 a 
document labeled as follows: 

1. List taken from President Roosevelt's appointment book specifying bis 
engagements with the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark, for period October 1 to December 7, 1941. 

2. Telephone calls made from outside through White House switchboard on 
December 6, 1941, and December 7, 1941, as compiled from operators notes avail- 
able. 

I understand that means calls from outside through the White House 
switchboard with persons outside of the White [£ 876 ] House, 
not messages to people in the White House — 

3. List of dinner guests at White House Saturday evening, December 6, 1941. 

4. List showing the President’s appointments Saturday, December 6, 1941. 

6. List showing the President’s appointments Sunday, December 7, 1941. 

The Chairhan. That is all exhibit 58 ? 

Mr. Mitchell. All that is exhibit 58. 

The Chairman. That will be filed. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 58.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. During these conversations you say they related 
quite often to the question of postponing Japanese attack, if possible, 
imtil you could get better prepared. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was the situation at Hawaii discussed specifically 
in any of those conversations or conferences? 

General Marshall. I think so. We covered the whole Pacific: 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, Wake Island. 

Mr. IVIiTCiiELL. Will you tell us in your own way just what, if any- 
thing, you can remember about the conversations at those discussions? 

General Marshall. From a purely military side Admiral [ 2877 ] 
Stark and I together endeavored to put forward the policy of the 
necessity of taking every measure that we could think of, politically 
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or diplomatically, to carry along the situation in the Pacific without 
disruption, at least until we had an opportunity to prepare the forces 
there. The first consideration at that time in the matter of prep- 
aration was in relation to the Philippines, which up until April 1941 
had literally nothing in terms of numbers and equipment. As early 
as February we had taken the women and children out. 

I had gotten authority to double the number of Philippine Scouts 
from 6,000 to 12,000, and then I issued an order which stopped the 
return of men who only had 2 yearsj who had completed their 2-year 
tour, which I believe possibly was illegal; I do not recall now. In 
order to provide experienced people to assist General MacArthur, 
or to assist General Grunert at that time, in the development of 
additional scout organizations and also in the development of a 
Philippine Army, basic training, we also had to have the time to 
collect the shipping, to go through the lengthy procedure of with- 
drawing these ships from South American runs, against which there 
was very serious opposition from all sides virtually, and to obtain 
trwps sufficiently trained at that time to be sent out there. 

We were then in the process, beginning roughly the 1st [^ 878 ] 
of August, of receiving the first of real (mantity production, and we 
were trying to rush that through to the Philippines primarily, until 
we gave them sufficient reinforcements to make it dangerous for the 
Japanese to make any movement either against the Philippines or, 
more particularly, to the south of the Philippines, leaving them free 
to be attacked on the flank. 

We needed time for this. It was estimated that the principal 
reinforcements and materiel could be gotten out there by about the 
5th of December. Of course, there were the delays in obtaining the 
ships, there were the delays in delivering the planes, and there were 
the delays produced by adverse head winds to that then difficult and 
considered dangerous flight by a B-17 in that period from the west 
coast to Hawaii. 

On the naval side. Admiral Stark, of course, can speak for himself, 
but I recall veiy specifically he was strugglii^ to get a delay until 
about the 1st of February, in order that the ^et could be outfitted. 
I believe the fleet training was the main consideration. That I can- 
not testify to with any authority. I refer to most of the items that 
pertain to the Army side of the affair. 

Now in all these discussions we analyzed the situation as it changed 
from week to week, as delays developed which \ 2879 '\ would 
not permit us to reach the stage of defensive security that we had 
hoped by the limiting date that had been suggested, some time in 
December, and a discussion of the measures that might be taken ap- 
propriately by the Government toward the Japanese which would at 
least maintain the status quo until we were in better shape. 

Of course, in those matters I was not a factor, you might say, in 
the discussions, except where it had a military implication, although 
there was complete freedom for expression if I cared to inject myself 
into the diplomatic statement in the communications proposed. 

But, of course, it was more appropriate for me to confine my obser- 
vations to the phases of the discussion or the documents that had a 
direct military implication. 

Does that give you a fair idea, sir? 
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Mr. Mitchell. That gives me a fair idea. You were kept informed, 
I suppose, of the diplomatic developments. 

General Marshall. I think in the main I knew about all that was 
going on, because I not only sat in on a OTeat many of the discussions 
personally, but in addition to that Mr. Stimson would always talk to 
me when he returned from any of his discussions with Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember whether, in that latter period, 
the latter part of November and early December of 1941, [2ScW] 
in any of these discussions the question was raised about the security 
of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, or whether, because of lack of prepared- 
ness and the chances out there something ought to be done with the 
fleet, that it either put to sea or move back toward the coast? Was 
there any discussion of that kind ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall discussions of that kind once 
the fleet was in Hawaii. I have a very faint recollection, a very defi- 
nite recollection, as a matter of fact, of a long series of discussions 
regarding the location of the fleet before it went out to Hawaii. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was in 1940? 

General Marshall. Well, at the time it went out there. I must 
admit that I have forgotten a good many of the pros and cons that 
were being discussed at the time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Those discussions related to the suitability of Pearl 
Harbor as a training place for the ships. They did not have any ques- 
tion at that time, prior to December 1940, after the fleet had gone out 
there, as to the question of the security of the fleet in port. I am won- 
dering whether in anv of these conversations, as you approached 
December 7, you or Admiral Stark in your presence, or the Secreta^ 
of War or Navy raised any question about the dangers to the fleet in 
Pearl Harbor at that time, and the question whether, if 

air attacks were at all possible and you were not in perfect defense, 
you should do something about it? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that specifically, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember with whom you had your discus- 
sions in 1940 about the question of basing the fleet originally at Pearl 
Harbor in the spring of 1940 ? 

General Marshall. I think they were with Admiral Stark, with 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Nayy, and I believe the 
President, although I do not know whether the discussion was with 
him directly or whether I got the result of his statement and then we 
made the presentations, I do not recall. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember youi’self what objections were 
made or advanced at that time toward puting the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor ? 

General Marshall. As I said a little previously, I am sorry to have 
to state to you that I do not recall the details well. I do not recall 
the argument between the Atlantic and the Pacific, which at that time 
was a great issue, as to how much of the fleet would be in the Atlantic, 
how much would be in the Pacific. We had a tremendous problem 
then of the sea lanes across the Atlantic, the deficiency of the British 
in guarding the convoys, and the hazardous position of the ' [ 2882 ^ 
British Isles during that period. 

Now I do not recall exactly, as I say, the pros and cons of that, but 
I know it was going on at that time and I was in the middle of it. 
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Mr. MrrcHELL. Well, now, we come up to this question of the modus 
vivendi. You and Admiral Stark had been working for more time. 
AVere you aware that on November 20 the Japs had made a proposal 
to the United States that involved practically our termination of aid 
to China and our opening up of the freezing regulations and furnish- 
ing the Japs with oil? 

General Marshall. I have no definite recollection, but I am quite 
certain there was. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have access to those diplomatic intercepts 
during that period, that is, the decoded Japanese messages to and from 
Tokyo and Washington? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. The majority of them went over my 
desk, those that were supposed to be critical. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember seeing any of those in which the 
Japs instructed their Ambassadors here to get an affirmative agreement 
first by the 25th of November and later at least by the 29th ? 

General Marshall. I remember that very well, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember those messages which said, if 
they did not get it signed, sealed, and delivered at that \2883~\ 
date something automatically would happen ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I remember that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then, when the modus vivendi came up— what 
date was it. do you remember? Around the 25th or 26th? 

General Marshall. I think it was earlier than that. About the 
21st, was it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. The 21st ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. What part did you have in that discussion? 

General Marshall. I was absent on that particular day on an in- 
spection trip, as I recall, and I learned of the matter on my return 
from General Gerow. I believe there was a memorandum from him 
to me. He had attended the meeting with Admiral Stark and he had 
expressed a view in regard to the outcome. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

General Marshall. And he submitted the memorandum to me 
describing the conditions and giving me the data. 

Mr. Mitchell Did you agree with General Gerow’s position? 

General Marshall Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which he reported in that memo ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; particularly that portion where he 
states that he informed Admiral Stark verbally that \28SJi\ he 
regretted the reference to Army Forces in the Navy comments on 
proposition A-1. He felt that no restrictions should be placed on the 
Army’s preparations to make the Philippines secure. 

The point was we had almost nothing there, we had everything to 
put there, and if we did not do anything we were helpless, and we 
continued helpless if the thing broke. 

Mr. Mitchell. You learned that that proposal had been dropped? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I learned that. 

Mr. Mitchell Did you learn at that time of the fact that Mr. 
Churchill had wired him about it and that it was sent back for the 
Chinese, and did you know about Chiang Kai-shek’s protest in which 
he said the Chinese Army would collapse if anything like that oc- 
curred ? 
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General Mabshall. I have no recollection of seeing Mr. Churchill’s 
message, but I have a very clear recollection of Mr. Hull describing 
the Generalissimo’s reaction. Whether or not I read his message I 
do not know, but I know I was clearly aware of his very energetic 
opposition to the proposal. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the light of what you just said and what you 
knew, were you reconciled to the Secretary’s decision not to attempt 
the modus vivendi proposal ? 

[2886] General Marshall. I think I was, sir. I recall this, that 
we were very much disappointed that we could not get this through, 
because it looked like a very slender hope of delaying matters to give 
us more time, and as I also recall, and the records will show, we had 
movements on the ocean at that time that were very critical. Marines 
coming out of Shanghai, and hazard to some movement, a more serious 
one was a group, I think, of four vessels of fair speed that were moving 
to the north of Guam straight into the Philippines and a large convoy 
of slow vessels that was moving south toward Torres Strait. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now did you know, in advance of its submission to 
the J apanese, the contents of Mr. HuU^s statement to them of November 
26, 1941? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you consulted about that? 

General Marshaix. I do not think I was, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. To go back shortly to something I omitted, I call 
your attention to a document called “Aide Memoire — Defense of Ha- 
waii.” It is a photostat. It seems to have some writing at the head of 
it. Do you know whose handwriting that is ? 

General Marshall. I do not thi^ that is mine. The writing at 
the bottom is distinctly mine. 

[2886] Mr. Mitchelu That is a memorandum you gave to the 
President, is it, at or about the time that it is dated, 5-3-41? 

General Marshall. I am told — this is purely hearsay — ^I am told 
that I was called to that conference at the White House to discuss — 
I have forgotten what the issue was, it did have a relation — I think it 
was the movement of the fleet — and I made a hurried call — ^this was 
sent me, and I made these notes on the face of it, and gave copies to 
the President. I made this note at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am told, and it will appear later, that this hand- 
writing at the t^ is 

Mr. GssEUi. General Watson’s, the Military Aide to the White 
House. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer this in evidence as Exhibit 59. 

The Chairman. Let is be identified and filed as Exhibit 59. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 59.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you mind reading it for us. General ? 

General Marshall (reading from Exhibit No. 59) : 

[ 2887 ] AIDE MEMOIBE 

Defense of Hawaii 

The Island of Oahu, due to its fortification, its garrison, and its physical 
characteristics, is believed to be the strongest fortress in the worid. 

To reduce Oahu the enemy must transport overseas an expeditionary force 
capable of executing a forced landing against a garrison of approximately 
35,000 men manning 127 fixed coast defense guns, 211 antiaircraft weapons, and 
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more than 3,000 artillery pieces and automatic weapons available for beacb 
defense. 

Air Defense. With adequate air defense, enemy carriers, naval escorts and 
transports will begin to come under air attack at a distance of approximately 
750 miles. This attack will increase in Intensity until when within 200 miles 
of the objective, the enemy forces will be subject to attack by all types of 
bombardment closely supported by our most modern pursuit. 

Hawaiian Air Defense. Including the movement of aviation now In progress 
Hawaii will be defended by 35 of our most modern flying fortresses, 35 medium 
range bombers, 13 light bombers, I.IO pursuit of which 105 are of our most 
modern type. In addition Hawaii is capable of reinforcement by heavy bombers 
from the mainland by air. With this force [288SJ available a major 
attack against Oahu is considered impracticable. 

In point of sequence, sabotage Is first to be expected and may, within a very 
limited time, cause great damage. On this account, and in order to assure 
strong control, it would be highly desirable to set up a military control of the 
islands prior to the likelihood of our involvement in the Far East. 

Now, the footnote refers back to the paragraph, “Hawaiian Air 
Defense,” which reads as follows : 

Including the movement of aviation now in progress, Hawaii will be defended 
by 35 of our most modern flying fortresses • • • 

Due to make a mass flight from mainland to Hawaii May 20. A number of 
this type of plane could be dispatched immediately if the situation grew 
critical. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that number of the most modern flying for- 
tresses that you visualized in May, did they arrive at Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. They did not, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So this estimate was made then on the supposi- 
tion — 

General Marshall. As to the prospective delivery of planes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which couldn’t be made ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember how you happened to give that 
memorandum to President Roosevelt? What was the occasion of it? 

General Marshall. That was what I was trying to recall. I have 
forgotten at the moment just exactly what the discussion was. I 
will try to stir up my memory. There was some definite thing that 
was under discussion. I have forgotten what it was. Rather, a 
definite consideration under discussion. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Watson has in his handwriting at the top : 

Modern Planes have completely changed the situation as to defensibility. 

Was that a subject of discussion on your part, that memorandum 
by him ? 

General Marshall. I had no discussion with General Watson at 
all that I can recall. I have a vague recollection that there was 
something about the capability of Hawaii to defend itself without 
the presence of the Fleet, but I will check up on that and try to 
refresh my memory. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice in the paragraph in the memorandum en- 
titled “Air Defense,” you assume here that “enemy [^S90] car- 
riers, naval escorts^ and transports will come under air attack at a 
distance of approximately 750 miles.” That visualized a sufficiently 
adequate patrol force at Hawaii, air reconnaissance to detect the 
enemy carriers at that distance ? 

General Marshall. It visualized the available reconnaissance force 
and also the available striking force, 
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Mr. Mitchell. To hit them after they were discovered? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is pretty nearly the limit of the Martin- 
Bellinger requirement, isn’t it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a reference in that memorandum to “sabo- 
tage is first to be expected and may, within a very limited time, cause 
great damage.” 

Was that your point of view in May 1941 that sabotage would be a 
greater peril than any other kind of an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. Not a greater peril, but it was, as expressed 
here, the first in sequence, because sabotage was always one of the 
difficult points — the disposing of troops to meet it without unduly 
exciting everybody, and the maintenance of them in that dispersed 
condition to control it. And, of course, military control of the islands 
would have exercised a very great restraint on all of the people, which 
[ 289 1 '\ would have lessened the hazard decidedly, just as was done 

when we got on a war basis. 

Mr. Mitchell. In this “Aide Memoire” you also assume a state of 
alertness and the best use of the equipment at Pearl Harbor, a state 
of alertness against air attack ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have. General, a memorandum for the President 
on the subject of ground forces, submitted to him by the Chief of Staff. 
It is undated. It does not seem to have so much to do with air attacks 
as the furnishing of additional ground forces for distant installations, 
and outposts. Have you a copy of it before you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; in skeleton form. 

Mr. Mitchell. The only thing it says about Hawaii is on page 3. 
In the first full paragraph, it says : 

Hawaii. Authorized and present 41,000. Naval installation (Kaneohe Bay) 
being expanded requiring additional defenses. Presence of Fleet reduces threat 
of major attack. Reinforcements can be deferred as long as Fleet remains In 
Pacific. Reinforcements must be available in the United States to give Fleet 
freedom of action. 


Did that paragraph refer wholly to the ground forces in Hawaii as 
distinguished from — when I say ground forces I mean forces to defend 
against landing attacks — or did it 

[28921 General Marshall. It is a r4sum4 of the entire Ground 
Forces. The idea was to so build up that command in Hawaii that 
it required no naval assistance; that a secure base was maintained, 
with the task of defense resting in the hands of the Army. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the margin of the paragraph I read about Ha- 
waii, are the words “O. K. Leave as is.” It will later appear that 
that is in the President’s handwriting. 

The Chairman. Is that made an exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will make it one now. Exhibit 60 is the memo- 
randum to the President, subject “Ground Forces” just referred to. 

The Chairman. It will be filed as No. 60. 

(^The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 60.”) 

Senator Ferguson. Has the date of that been fixed yet? Could 
counsel place the date? 

Mr. Mitchell. I can’t. It is a document we obtained from the 
White House files, but it is undated. 
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General Marshall. We have been unable to find any record of it 
in the War Department. 

The Vice Chairman. This was a memorandum from General Mar- 
shall to the President? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right, on the subject of Ground [£893] 
Forces in all areas, a great many places. 

The Vice Chairman. Does the General have any idea what time it 
was submitted ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you happen to have any idea yourself. General? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of it at all. It doesn’t 
show here on this copy that I even signed it. Sometimes it was the 
case, and it may have been here, that the President would call me 
to appear very quickly to discuss a certain subject, on which I had 
no notes at all, and they would give me some papers that pertained 
to it and I would do the best I could with those papers. 

There may have been something of that sort here. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Marshall, we have here a transcript of pro- 
ceedings before the Army Pearl Harbor Board, volume 35, as of 
Tuesday, September 26, 1944, and on page 4050 there is testimony 
given by Mr. Stimson about a statutory war council meeting in the 
D^artment. 

Secretary Stimson said : 

General Marshall read a long letter from General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines, telling us of the progress of the reorganization of the Philippine Army 
and the construction of airports throughout the Islands. 

[£894.] Then again — I think Mr. Stimson was reading from his 
own diaiy here. 

Well, I started too soon. I meant to start with November 25, 1941. 
He read : 

‘At 9:30 Knox and I met in Hull’s office for our meeting of three. Hull 
showed us the proposal for a three-months’ truce which he was going to lay 
before the Japanese today or tomorrow. It adequately safeguarded all of our 
interests, I thought, as we read it, but I don’t think there is any chance of the 
Japanese accepting it because it was so drastic.’ 

Then we had a long talk over the general situation there which I remember. 

Then he quotes from his diary : 

We were an hour and a half with Hull, and then I went back to the Depart- 
ment, and I got hold of Marshall. At 12 o’clock I went to the White House 
where we were until nearly half past one. 

He says : 

That’s an hour and a half. 

Then the diary proceeds as follows : 

At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and myself. There the 
President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brought up the event 
that were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon as — perhaps 

next Monday for the Japs are notorious for making an attack without warning, 
and the question was what we should do. 

We conferred on the general problem. 

The diary continues : 

When I got back to the Department I found news from G-2 that a Japanese 
War had started. Five divisions had come down from Shantung and Shansi to 
Shanghai, and there they had embarked on ships, 30, 40, or 50 ships and have 
been sighted south of Formosa. I at once called up Hull and told him about it 
and sent copies to him and to the President, of the message. 

Do you remember that conference ? 

Greneral Marshall. I have no detailed recollection of the conversa- 
tions back and forth, but I have a very distinct recollection of the 

79716 — 46— pt. 3 9 
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situation that was developing at that particular moment in the 

China Sea, , . , . i 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you any recollection of this beyond the state- 
ment of President Roosevelt, have you an^ memory of that? 

General Marshall. I don’t remember, sir. 


Mr. Mitchell. That was on the 25th. 

Now, I call your attention to this message that was sent to General 
Short over your signature on November 27. Were you in the city on 
the 27th? 


12396] General Marshall. I was not, sir. 
Mr. Mitchell. Where were you? 

General Marshall. I was in North Carolina. 


Mr. Mitchell. What was going on there? 

General Marshall. General McNair was having a very large 
maneuver, I imagine about 300,000 troops, or thereabouts. It was a 
vital day, and I flew down on the afternoon of the 26th to see the 
operations on the 27th, and flew back late that evening, so that I 
appeared in the office on the early morning of the 28th. 

Mr, Mitchell. Before you left on the 26th, had this proposal to 
send a warning message out to the overseas outposts been discussed 
with you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. My recollection of it, which is rather 
confirmed by the memorandum of General Gerow under date of the 
27th, I believe that we had a considerable discussion on the joint 
board on the morning of the 26th, at which it was decided that an 
alert should be drafted and dispatched immediately. 

General Gerow. had the task of drafting the alert. Whether or 
not he had a draft copy with him at the time or whether he was to 

f repare it after he returned to the War Plans Division I do not recall. 

left in the afternoon following this meeting of the joint board in 
the \2897] morning. Present at the meeting was Admiral 
Stark, nwself, the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Bryden, General Gerow, and I believe at that time the officers of the 
Air Corps, and their opposites were present from the Navy. 

Mr. Mitchell. Tlie message was sent over your name then while 
you were away ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When did you see the draft after you returned ? 
General Marshall. I saw it, the actual message, as it was sent, I 
think, the moment I reached my desk on the morning of the 28th, 

Mr. Mitchell. This memorandum referred to by General Gterow 
of November 27 is the one in which he states “The Secretary of War 
sent for me about 9:30 a. m. November 27, 1941.” That is the one 
you refer to, is it? 

General Marshaix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you saw the message of the 27th to General 
Short after you returned from maneuvers, what was your reaction as 
to its contents and sufliciency ? 

General Marshall. I concurred in the message and the manner in 
which it was drawn. 


Mr. Mitchell. Did you see at the same time the [2898] iden- 
tical message sent to the Commander on the West coast ? 

General Marshaix. I saw the message 
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Mr. M 1 TCHEI 4 L. To all the commanders ? 

General Marshall. Pacific commanders. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see General Short’s response and the re- 
sponses of the other commanders to the warning message that had 
been sent to them t 

General Marshall. I assume I did. I find in looking at the copy 
I did not initial it. I assume I must have seen it. 

^899^ Mr. Mitchell. Have you seen this photostat ? 

General Marshall. Well, I saw the actual 

Mr. Mitchell. The original of it? 

General Marshall. The original of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. The photostat showing the report of General Mac- 
Arthur of November 28 and the report of General Short on Novem- 
ber 28. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is our exhibit 46. 

You are not relying on your present recollection but pn the existence 
of this document? 

General Marshall. In what respect? 

Mr. Mitchell. To know whether you received it or not? 

Greneral Marshall. Well, I know I received this because there is my 
own reference of that to the Secretary of War and my initials on the 
copy, and the two were clipped together. 

Mr. Mitchell. You remember that they were both clipped to- 
gether? 

General Marshall. No; I don’t remember the clipping together. 
When I checked back to find out about the thing I found them clipped 
together and noticed I had not initialed the under copy but I assumed 
that I saw it. 

Mr. Mitchell. How did you happen to route it to the Secretary of 
War? 

[2900'\ General Marshall. Because I thought it was very im- 
portant that he should see this particular message. It had been my 
custom always when there was anything up that was out of the ordi- 
nary that he might miss I always initialed it for him and had it taken 
directly to his room. 

Mr. Mitchell. The fact that he participated in your absence in the 
drafting of the message to which these were responses, did that have 
anything to do with your sending it to him? 

General Marshall. It might have; I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What do you remember now about your appraise- 
ment of or reaction to General Short’s message of the 28th ? 

General Marshall. I have not a clear-cut recollection at all because 
shortly after the attack — I presume about an hour and a half — ^I was 
in conversation with Colonel Bundy in regard to the measures we were 
then taking to reestablish ourselves on the west coast, to get the con- 
vo 3 ^ strai^tened out, and see what other measures we Had to take 
throughout the United States for security, and he mentioned this mes- 
sage, which he apparently had reexamineid, and referred to the sabo- 
tage factor in it, and also referred to the implication he had gotten 
from the liaison with the Navv which is included in the message. 

{2901^ He did that while he was standing at my desk just be- 
fore his departure from my room, when we concluded the other part 
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of the conversation, which was the virtual redeployment of aU our 
military sources to meet the situation as it develo^d. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the date of that talk with Colonel Bundy ? 

General Marshall. I would say that was an hour and a half or an 
hour, thereabouts, after the news of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Mitchell. On December 7? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well then, at that time Colonel Bundy brought up 
with you the question of Short’s report of November 281 

General Marshall. My recollection of it is that when we finished 
this business I had him in there for, he being the officer in immediate 
charge of all details relating to the Pacific, that was his subsection 
of the War Plans Division, or the section of the War Plans Division, 
he would be in charge, and so I was doing business with him direct as 
to what we were to do to reestablish the situation, and when we fin- 
ished that, as I recall the incident he was leaving the room and stopped 
about hallway out of the room and made a reference to the message, 
which he evidently had looked back [£902] on it to see what 
was going on, and referred to this sabotage clause, and I have forgot- 
ten just what his reference to it was. I recall his reference to liaison 
with the Navy. He referred to that. They had gone ahead with the 
procedure. 

\£90Z'\ Now, my difficulty in answering your question was it 
is very hard for me to associate myself with the statement about what 
came next because from that instant on I was completely involved 
in the most active period during the war, the next 6 weeks. 

Mr. Mitchell. AYell, I was referring more especially to your ap- 
praisement of or reactions to this message of Short’s on November 
28 when it was shown to you, or you saw it on the 28th ? 

General Marshall. Y^, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you notice the brevity of it or the difference 
in contents 

General Marshall. I have no recollection regarding it at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. ( Continuing) — by comparison with any of the other 
reports that you received 1 

General Marshall. I have no recollection regarding it at all, other 
than the fact that I find the two messages together and that I signed 
the upper one. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the ordinary course of operations in the depart- 
ment of the General Staff where would the messages have gone for 
consideration ? 

General Marshall. It would have gone to the War Plans Division 
and by the Executive officer there would have [290^'\ been 
routed to the particular section that had that, which was Colonel 
Bundy’s section. 

Mr. Mitchell. At no time between November 28 and the 7th of 
December did anybody ever come back to you and mention the Short 
report or question its sufficiency or anything of that kind? 

General Marshaix. I have no recollection of any comment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you any information that after the warning 
message was sent there was no air reconnaissance being conducted at 
Hawaii for any distance, any considerable distance 1 

General Marshall. No, sir; I had no intimation of that. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, did ^ou after November 27, when this warn- 
ing was sent out, make any inquiry as to what measures were being 
taken at Hawaii ? 

General Mabshalu None that I recall. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you make any inquiry, any further inquiry 
about what measures were being taken at these other posts where the 
warning message had been received, or one like it? 

General Marshall. None that I recall. We were deeply engaged 
in the business of trying to get our materiel rerouted to General 
MacArthur as rapidly as we possibly could and we had, as you will 
see, in magic, picked up the fact of the report that he 

was unloading at night. I learned that from the Japanese. I did 
not learn that from MacArthur. 

Mr. Mitchell. To make my question clear, I was talking of the 
period between November 28 and December 7, as to what informa- 
tion, if any, you had about the stage of the alert or what steps were 
being taken in Hawaii for defense against 

General Marshall. I said as to Hawaii, 1 had no information and 
I thought you then asked me about the other places. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

General Marshall. And I said there, I think, that I had nothing 
regarding the alert but we had information regarding what was 
going on which we obtained through magic, as related to the Philip- 
pines. I have forgotten the date of the magic but it is in the record, 
as to unloading and rushing of supplies ashore being carried out at 
night so that the Japanese could not see exactly what was going on- 

Mr. Mitchell. W^ell, I take it then that your recollection about 
Short’s reply of November 28 in the very brief examination you made 
of it you are not in a position now to remember and to state what 
your reactions were to it? 

General Marshall. I cannot state any reactions that I had to it. 
It came through the oflSce. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there any consideration given in the War De- 
partment that you had knowledge of after November 28 [S9O0] 

and before December 7 of sending any additional warnings to General 
Short or any other commander? 

General Marshall. I had no recollection of such. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the liaison committee? 

General Marshall. The liaison committee was a groi^ consisting 
of the Under Secretary of State, representatives of the War Depart- 
ment — usually two would go over — the same from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which met in the office of the Under Secretary of State and dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to all three departments, largely attach^ 
details, equipment for South American and Latin-American coun- 
tries, sometimes Chinese matters, and it developed during the period 
after I become Chief of Staff and before the outbreak of the war for 
us into many larger considerations ; but in the early stages it was en- 
gaged mostly in minor details regarding requests of Ambassadors 
and the desires of the State Department that affected the Army and 
Navy, particularly as to materiel and equipment to Latin-American 
countries. Eventually the larger matters were discussed. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think you told us that you currently saw these 
decoded intercepts of the Jap diplomatic messages. 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you also see these decoded intercepts of Jap 
messages relating to military installations and ship 
movements? 

General Marshall. I would assume I would, yes, the same as the 
diplomatic. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think the record shows, I think General Miles said 
that at a certain date about that time, in the s umm er or early fall of 
1941, you ordered not only the G-2 evaluations of those messages 
but the raw material or original copies of dispatches should be shown 
to you. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember that at that time? 

General Marshall. I have a recollection of that. 

Mr. Mitchell. He said it was commencing August 5, 1941. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir 

Mr. Mitchell. How did they come to you? Were copies delivered 
and kept in your files? 

General Marshall. I beg pardon, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. Were copies delivered and kept in your files? 

General Marshall. At first they came in somewhat of a loose-leaf 
arrangement and they were all returned and I stopped that and re- 
quired that they be put in a locked pouch because I found in the various 
offices there was inevitable carelessness and also I felt inevitably the 
fact that we were doing this would leak out. 

I had been told when I became Chief of Staff that my 
predecessor. General Craig, was very guarded in the matter, primarily 
because he thought it was illegal and that, therefore, if we were to 
continue we would have to be exceedingly careful. That factor, of 
course, more or less vanished from consideratiori and was replaced 
entirely by the urgent necessity, from our point of view, of guarding 
the secret. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I understood that last 
statement of General Marshall. You mentioned the fact that your 
predecessor. General Craig, considered the practice, some practice, 
as being illegal? 

General Marshall. The intercepting of these messages. 

Mr. Keefe. The intercepting of these foreign messages? 

General Marsh.all. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As being illegal ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; contrary to the Espionage Act, I 
believe. 

Mr. Keefe. I wanted to be sure that I understood you. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you happen to know at that time of the pro- 
vision in the Federal Communications Act which forbids the inter- 
ception of communications? 

General Marshall. What is that? 


Mr. Mitchell. Did you know anything about it then? 

\^ 909 '\ General Marshall. I think that is the act I should have 
referred to. When I said the Espionage Act I should have said the 
Federal Communications Act. 
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Mr. MircHHiL. And that the Supreme Court held before December 
1941 some time that that applied to Government Intelligence or police 
authorities as well as to private persons ? 

General Marshall. I think I knew that, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Were you aware of the fact that at Hawaii, for 
instance, there wasn’t any legal way up to December 7, when the attack 
occurred, of obtaining copies of the Jap messages that the Japs sent 
from Hawaii to Tokyo or that Tokyo sent back to their spies in Hawaii 
that came over commercial cables? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I was aware of that, particularly 
because, as I recall, Mr. Stimson was very much concerned in his desire 
to obtain that information. 

Mr. Mitchell. But afterwards you were concerned with the ques- 
tion of security? 

General Marshall. When you say “afterwards,” I am not referring 
to December 7. I am referring to about a year back before that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Prior to that day. 

General Marshall. Prior to that day. 

\^ 910 ^ Mr. Mitchell. I mean after the remark had first been 
made to you about the matter. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the fear of war became apparent. 

General Marshall. The minute the danger of war to America be- 
came apparent our intense concem was the secrecy of the source 
because its value was quite evident. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there any regulation in the War Department 
that you established or knew about that forbade the people in the 
War Department, such as G-2 and War Plans Division, from sending 
of Hawaii not the text of any intercepted messages, nor a paraphrase 
of it, nor the fact that they had decoded it, but the substance of the 
information that they had derived by the intercept? 

General Marshall. I am unaware of any regmation on that sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact prtujticaUy everything concerning magic 
was oral rather than written, in my recollection. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know that G-2 was not sending out the gist 
of those intercepted mess^es in all cases? 

General Marshall. Was not sending out the ^st? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not sending out the gist. General Miles testified 
that he never, of course, sent a copy of a message, of an 

intercepted Jap decoded message to Hawaii and he would not send a 
paraphrase of it and he did not want to let tliem know at Hawaii that 
he was cracking the code and he went further, I understand, and I 
think said that the information derived in that way could not in a 
covered-up way be passed on to Hawaii. Was that your understand- 
ing of the practice? 

General Marshall. I do not know as I got that understanding but 
I know that the G-2 of the War Department, whoever he was. General 
Miles, General Strong, General McCabe or Colonel McCabe, General 
Lee and later General Bissell, always were emphatic in their safe- 
guarding of the source and not advertising anything that was done, 
to hazard the source. 

The extent to which they might transmit the information was one 
that I am not familiar with, just what they did, because there was a 
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continual passage of data from the G-2 of the War Department in 
the performance of his mission to the G-2’s of the various ovei’seas 
divisions and as the security factor was always ever present in the 
mind of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 of the Army, that thought 
that he would be reckless had never occurred to me. His fear was that 
I would be reckless. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember of ever seeing these interested 
Jap messages relating to dividing Pearl Harbor into area A, B, C, D, 
and E and locating the 

[£9J^] General Marshali.. I do not recall the message. I know 
the one you are referring to. 

Mr. Mitchell. You have examined the book? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I saw it in the book. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you have no recollection of ever seeing it? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of that. 

Mr. Mitchell. Are you familiar with the decoded Jap message of 
November 19, translated November 28, which appears in the book of 
diplomatic intercepts at page 154, which set up an emergency system 
of communication between the Japs and their foreign representatives 
by the use of certain words and weather broadcasts ? 

General Marshall. I remember seeing this winds message at the 
time it came through. This is the winds message, I believe. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the message that established the code, the 
one on page 154. It is in J apanese there. 

General Marshall. Oh, I see. I do not remember exactly that. 
I am familiar with that specific winds message which would utilize 
this code, I believe, would it not? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, there are two. There is this message which 
came in on the 19th of November and w’as translated on November 
28th, it says here, in which the J aps said to their W ash- 

ington diplomatic representatives: 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency. 

General Marshall. I think I can say now specifically I did see it. 

Mr. Mitchelij. Do you remember then that after that message was 
received that any attempt was made to alert monitoring stations to 
listen in to the Japanese weather broadcasts to see whether what we 
call an implementing message was later sent out ? 

General Marshall. I do not know whether I knew just what it 
was then but I know now what instructions were given by G-2, so 
whether I knew it then or not I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Did you ever see or Know of any second message, 
an implementing message by which the Japs in the weather broad- 
cast said the “East wind — rain” or “North wind — cloudy,” indicating 
war with the United States? 

General Marshali... I have no recollection of such a message or such 
data, rather. 

Mr. Mitchell. How? 

Gteneral Marshall. I have no recollection of such data. 

Mr. Mitchell. The FCC, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion monitoring station which had been alerted to listen. [29H'\ 
for this implementing weather broadcast report shows that on De- 
cember 7, after the Pearl Harbor attack, they did intercept an imple- 
menting message weather broadcast which contained not the expres- 
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sion “East wind — rain,” which meant trouble with the United States, 
but “West wind — clear,” which meant trouble with Great Britain, 
That was after the Japanese attack. Did you ever hear or know of 
that? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. Mitchell. What were your usual office hours during the first 
week in December 1941 ? 

General Marshall. Well, at that period of short days and cold it 
was my custom to arrive at the War Department about 7 : 30 and to 
leave the Department somewhere between 4 : 30 and 5 and then ride 
in the evening from 7 to 9. On Sunday, which brings into question 
December 7, it was my habit to have breakfast about 8 and then ride 
after that and then go to the War Department. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then go to the War Department? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember this diplomatic message from 
Tokyo to their Ambassadors here, what we call for short the 14-pari 
message and the 1 p. m. message? 

General Marshall, Yes, sir. 

\291B'\ Mr. Mitchell. Will you state in your own way just 
when you first knew about that, and under what circumstances ? 

General Marshall. I first was aware of this message when I reached 
the 

The Chairman. I suggest. General, it is now practically 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, it is 4 o’clock. 

The Chairman. Unless the General wishes to go on, the committee 
might wait until tomorrow. 

General Marshall. What is your pleasure? 

The Chairman. We have been adjourning at 4 o’clock. We will 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m. an adjournment was taken until 10 a. m., 
Friday, December 7, 1945.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEUBEB 7, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment at 10 a. m., 
in the caucus room (room 318) , Senate OflSce Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster, 
and Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, GearharJL and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 
You may proceed. 

TESimOHY OF GEN. GEOBGE C. UABSHALL (Besumed) 

Mr. Mjtohell. General Marshall, yesterday in connection with 
Exhibit 13, which is the Martin report on air defense, you mentioned 
that you had instituted an inquiry that resulted in that report and you 
were going to produce the memorandum. Have you the memorandum 
here with you this morning? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I have it here. Do you wish me to 
read it? 

Mr. Mitchell. If you will, please. 

General Marshall. This is dated July 17, 1941 [reading] : 

OOBBECTKD MeUOBANDUM FOE THE COMMANDING GENEBAL, U. S. AIB FOBCES 

The Chief of Staff desires that a study be made of the air situation in Hawaii 
to Include: 

“a. Provision for the increase of the permanent air garrison of Hawaii to bring 
the actual heavy bombardment strength (personnel and planes) of the Hawaiian 
Department up to one group. 

“b. Any further increases to be limited to pursuit, light and medium bombard- 
ment and observation types, [2918] in order to reduce the concentration 
of air power in Hawaii by holding any additional heavy bombardment aviation 
required from Hawaiian defense in readiness on the mainland for rapid reinforce- 
ment of the Hawaiian garrison as required. 

c. Outlying fields to be organized at operating strength by rotation of person- 
nel and organizations from parent airdromes. 

This study will be made in collaboration with the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, who is being furnished a copy of this directive. 

(Signed) Obiando Ward 

Colonel, General Staff, 
Secretary, General Staff. 
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Mr. Mitchell. This memorandum, General, speaks of one group of 
heavy bombers. What does a group mean in the Air Corps? 

General Marshall. I think at that time a OTOup consisted of about 
3 squadrons of either 9 or 12 planes each. The organization changed 
quite frequently. I am sorry I cannot give you an accurate count on 
that but the Air Corps officers who will follow me can. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I want to refer to some testimony you gave 

[ 2919 ^ The Vice Chairman. Does counsel intend to offer this as 
an exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it was read into the transcript and I did not 
think I would waste another number on it. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Mitchell. I want to inquire about a matter you testified to 
yesterday in connection with the so-called ‘‘winds” implementing mes- 
sage. 

In reading over the transcript I am not sure that it is as clear as it 
should be and I want to be sure it is clear. In the first place, I want to 
call your attention again to the message in Japanese code that we inter- 
cepted and translated appearing on page 154 of Exhibit 1, which is the 
intercepted diplomatic messages. 

At the left hand bottom of the page it is dated November 19, 1941, 
translated November 28, 1941 and it reads this way : 

Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency. 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and the 
cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

12920 ] (1) In case of Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO 

KAZEAME”, which translated, the record shows, means “East wind — rain.” 

(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZE KUMORI”, which translated, 
according to the record, means “North wind — cloudy.” 

(3) Japan-British relations: NISHI NO KAZE HARE”, which translated 
means ‘‘West wind — clear.” 

The dispatch continues : 

This signal will be given in the middle and at the end as a weather forecast 
and each sentence will be repeated twice. When this is heard please destroy all 
code papers, etc. This is as yet to be a completely secret arrangement. 

Forward as urgent intelligence. 

Now, I spoke of that as the message which set up the code system. 
You understood that, did you? And on the next page, at the top of 
page 165, there is a second message from Tokyo to Washington inter- 
cepted on November 19, 1941, translated November 26, 1941, the Jap 
number on which is just the succeeding number to the previous mes- 
saye. That sets up a slightly different system of giving out this news. 
It says : 

“When our diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous, we will add the fol- 
lowing at the beginning and end [ 2921 ] of our general intelligence broad- 
casts : 

“(1) If it is Japan-U. S. Relations, ‘HIGASHI’”; that is the first word, you 
will notice, in the number 1 in the previous messages and I understand that means 
“East”, just the word “East” ; no “East wind-rain” ; no “wind” about it. 

“(2) Japan-Russia relations, ‘KITA’.” That is the first word or part of the 
first word in the second paragraph in the preceding message. That means 
“North.” 

“(3) Japan-Britlsh-relations, (including Thai, Malaya and N. E. I.) : ‘NISHI’.” 
That is the first word in the third item in the previous message and means “West.” 
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Now, those are what we call the initial messages which were received 
on the dates shown and in my questions I used the word “implement- 
ing” message which I intended to describe as any subsequent message 
in which the Japs were using this code, in which the Japs using this 
code had sent out these warnings. 

Now, I notice when I was inquiring on page 2912 of the transcript 
yesterday — ^my assistants have called my attention to the fact that one 
of my questions was not clear. 

I called your attention to the first message this way : 

“Are you famiUar with the decoded Jap message of [ 2922 ] November 
19th, translated November 28th, which appears in the book of diplomatic inter- 
cepts at page 154, which set up an emergency system of communication between 
the Japs and their foreign representatives by the use of certain words and weather 
broadcasts? 

“General Marshaix. I remember seeing this winds message at the time it came 
through. This is the winds message, I believe.” 

Did you understand I was referring to the one at the bottom of 
page 154? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading from transcript of testimony) : 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the message that established the code, the one on page 
154. It is in Japanese there. 

“General Marshall. Oh, I see. I do not remember exactly that. I am familiar 
with the specific winds message which would utilize this code, w^ould it not? 

“Mr. Mitchell. Well, there are two. This is the message which came in on 
the 19th of November and was translated on November ^th, it says here, in 
which the Japs said to their Washington diplomatic representatives: 

“ ‘Regarding the broadcast of a special message in an emergency’.” 

And then without my having completed my question and [ 2923 ] shown 
what the other one was you said : “I think I can say now specifically I did see it” 

Now, when I said “two” in that question I was referring to the one 
on the ibottom of page 154 and the second one on the top of page 155. 

General Marshall. Are you asking me now specifically did I see 
both of these messages ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, having that statement I would like to know if 
you remember knowing about these two messages of November 19th 
which set up these code systems ? The first one had the “winds” word 
in it and the second one did not. 

General MarshzVll. I have no distinct recollection of the break-down 
between the two messages. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. 

General Marshall. But I am quite certain I saw them both. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. Now, I think maybe we have been clear on this on 
the next page, page 2914, but I w'ill ask you again : 

Prior to December 7, 1941, did you ever see or hear of any later 
message in which the Japs in using this winds code sent out word that 
there was “East wind — rain,” which meant trouble with the United 
States ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of either see- [ 2924 ] 
ing or hearing of such a message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, when we closed last evening I had just asked 
you a question. I will repeat it now : 

“Do you remember this diplomatic message from Tokyo to their Ambassadors 
here, what we call for short the 14 part message and the 1 P. M. message?” 
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Your answer was, “Yes, sir.” 

“Will you state in your own way Just when you first knew about that and 
under what circumstances?’’ 

And you got as far as saying: “I first was aware of this message 
when I reached the” — and then we adjourned. 

Will you give us now the answer! 

General Marshall. When I reached the office on the morning of 
Sunday, December the 7th. 

On that particular morning I presumably had my breakfast at about 
eight, and followin]^ the routine that I had carried out on previous 
Sundays, I went riding at some time thereafter. 

I think in one of the previous statements I made in this investiga- 
tion of Pearl Harbor incidents that I said I probably rode at 8 : 30. 
Discussions with the orderlies and also evidence that I had seen of 
other individuals leads me purely by induction and not by definite 
memoiy to think that I must have ridden later; just what time I do 
not know; but between 8 o’clock and the time I went 

to the War Department I ate my breakfast, I probably looked at the 
Sunday papers and I went for a ride. 

Now, as to the probable duration of such a ride I can only say that 
there were very limited places to which one might ride unless you 
crossed from the Arlington side of the river up over Memorial Bridge 
and the park system on the Washington side, which I did not do but 
once, I think, in the previous 6 years. My rides took me almost in- 
variably down to the site of the present Pentagon Building, which is 
the Government experimental farm. 

On a few occasions I crossed the approaches to the Memorial Bridge, 
not the bridge itself, and rode along the Potomac about two-thirds of 
the way down to where the present National Airport is, but no farther. 
The average length of my rides was about, the time period of my rides 
is about 50 minutes because I rode at a pretty lively gait, at a trot 
and a canter and at a full run down on the experimental farm where 
the Pentagon now is and returned to the house, so I would say that the 
high probability is that the ride was an hour or less, generally or 
certainly not longer. 

My recollection beyond that is that while I was taking a shower, 
either as I went into the shower or while I was actually taking a 
shower, word came to me that Colonel Bratton had 

something important and wished to come out to Fort Myer. I sent 
word that I was coming to the War Department, so I finished my 
shower, dres.sed and left for the War Department. 

My average time of taking a shower and dressing would be about 
10 minutes, possibly less. As to what time I arrived at the War 
Department is a matter of conjecture; I have no recollection. 

On my arrival there Colonel Bratton handed me these 
intercepts which included the 14 sections of the Japanese message, 
and I started reading them through. You recall it is a rather lengthy 
document and of such a nature that there were portions of it that I 
read twice. 

When I reached the end of the document the next sheet was the 
1 o’clock message of December 7. 

Mr. MrroHELL. That is the message that directed the Ambassadors 
to deliver this thing at 1:00 p. m. Sunday to the American Gov- 
ernment! 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir, that message. That, of course, was 
indicative to me, and all the others who came into the room, of some 
very definite action at 1 1 00 o’clock, because that 1 : 00 o’clock was 
Sunday and was in Washington and involved the Secretary of State, 
all of which were rather unusual put together. 

I think that I immediately called Admiral Stark on the phone, 
and found he had seen the message, and I proposed a message to our 
various commanders in the Pacific region, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
the Caribbean, that is the Panama Canal, and the west coast, which 
included Alaska. Admiral Stark felt that we might confuse them, 
because we had given them an alert and now we were adding some- 
thing more to it. . „ , 

I hung up the phone, which was the White House phone, l_»y»o J 
and in longhand wrote out the message. My recollection was that 
he called me back. I am told now that the White House telephone 
records show that I called him back, d had no recollection of reading 
the message to him. I thought, on the contrary, he called me ]ust as 
I finished the message, saving the last sentence. 

However, one way or the other, there was a call or conversation 
between Stark and myself, the effect of which was he wishecyne to 
add to the message specifically ^‘Show this to your Naval officers, 
which I did in longhand. . . 

I then directed Colonel Bratton to take it immediately to the mes- 
age center and start it. There was a proposal then that we have it 
typed. The decision was there was no time for typing, and Colonel 
Bratton left with the message. . • • i j 

On his return I questioned him as to the length of time involved 
and I could not make out whether or not he was talking about the 
time of encoding as well as the time of dispatching and the time of 
receipt, so I sent him back accompanied by Colonel Bundy, the 
officer in charge of the immediate details of all Pacific affairs. 

They came Back and gave me the estimates of the time of deliveries 
in these various parts of the world. My recollection is that I sent 
at least Colonel Bundy back again, and I thought Colonel Bratton 
with him. I believe others state that there was no 

third trip. There were certainly two — ^my own recollection is there 
were three. However that may be,^hat was the procedure on the dis- 
patching of the message. 

Do you wish me to go ahead ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

General Marshall. The next information I had was the notifica- 
tion of the actual attack on Pearl Harbor. Of my own recollection 
I do not recall whether I was at the War Department or at the house. 
I am told on one side by the Secretary of the General Staff at that 
time, the Acting Secretary at that time. General Dean, that I had 
returned to the Bouse. I am told, on the other hand by my orderly 
that I was at the War Department. I do not toow where I was. 

Anway, shortly thereafter, if not immediately then, I was at the 
War Department, because it was a very quick drive, and on Sunday 
there was no traffic. It was a matter of about 7 minutes from my 
house to the Munitions building. 

The information then came in in fuller detail, and telephone com- 
munication was established and I talked to General Short’s Chief of 
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Staff, Colonel Phillips. You could hear the explosions at the time. 
He was endeavoring to tell me what was actually happening. 

[^PSO] My questioning, as I recall, was with relation to a re- 
port that had come from somewhere — ^and there were many reports 
of course at that time, rumors and authentic, confusion — that a Japa- 
nese landing was being attempted, as I recall, below Barber Pomt, 
and my recmlection is my inquiry of Colonel Phillips was to the facts 
in regard to that. 

I talked to Colonel Phillips because, as I recall, at that time Gen- 
eral Short had gone to his command post and therefore was not 
able to talk to me directly. 

The procedure on the dispatch of the messages did not come to my 
attention in detail until I was before the Roberts Board. The fact 
that the one message had been sent by the Western Union to San 
Francisco on a direct line, relayed by the RCA and presumably tele- 
typed, which was not done in Hawaii, I did not know about that. 

Admiral Stark tells me, and I am quite certain he is right — I do 
not recall it but he is undoubtedly right — that he asked me at the 
time of our second conversation that morning, or he said that they 
had rapid means of communication and if I wished to use it, and 
I told him no. That must be a fact — I do not recall — that must be 
a fact. 

That, I think, covers the main details. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now do you remember your movements on the 
evening of December 6, as to where you were ? 

[ISPSJ] General Marshall. I can only account for them by sort 
of circumstantial evidence. The only definite thing I have is that I 
had no dinner engagement. I found our engagement book, or Mrs. 
Marshall’s engagement book, and between the 1st of November and 
7th of December I had one dinner engagement, that was the 2d of 
December. 

Also they checked on the post movie. It was about our only re- 
course for relaxation, and I had never seen the picture. So I was not 
there. 

We were not calling. We were leading a rather monastic life. 
There was also in that record the affairs of the day for her, which 
involved, I think, an old-clothes sale, I think, all day long, to raise 
money for one of these industries Hiey had down there, so the proba- 
bility is she was tired and we were home. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are sure you were not at the Wliite 
House that evening? 

General Marshall. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a statement in the Army Board report that 
the warning mess^e that you got out on the morning of the 7th you 
telephoned to the Philippines. Is that your recollection ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I talked to Colonel Phillips, as I ex- 
plained here, after the attack was going on, because we could hear 
the explosions at the time. 

Mr. Mitchell. You did not telephone any such message yourself? 

General Marshall. I did not telephone anywhere. 

Mr. Mitchell. After you drafted this warning message to the 
outposts that you were prepared to send as the result of having seen 
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this 1 p. m. message, is it your recoll^tion tliat you called Admiral 
Stark first before he called you 1 Originally, I mean. 

Oeneral Marshall. 1 am quite certain of that. 1 called him first. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did you say to him? 

General Marshall. As nearly as I can recall, I asked him if he 
had seen the message. He stated that he had, and I proposed that 
we send a message apropos of this to the [2933] various com- 
manders concerned, and he replied as 1 have outlined, he feared that 
that would tend to confuse them, that we had given them an alert 
and now we were putting something else into the picture. 

I then went ahead and wrote the message, and I don’t think I said 
to him in concluding that first conversation whether or not I was 
going to do it, but I did write it out immediately in longhand. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then your recollection is he called you? 

General Marshall. My recollection is he called me, but the records 
of the White House telephone exchange show I called him. 

Mr. MrrOHELL. And what was the simject of the second conversation ? 

General Marshall. 1 had thought that he called me to say he 
wanted this shown to the naval officer. It would seem from the 
record at the White House that I called him and maybe read the 
message. In any event he did ask me, and I am specific about that, 
he did ask me to put into the message that it be shown to the naval 
officer. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you exhibit 68 before you? 

General Marshall. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will have to show it to you. General. 

This is a record of telephone calls on December 7 by [293J^] 
outside parties through using the White House exchange. 

It says, and I will show it to you — the record says “11 : 40 A” which 
means “A. M.,” I suppose. 

General Marshall cld Ad’m Stark — O. K. 

11 : 30 A — Gen. Marshall cld Ad’m Stark — O. K. 

In that particular instance, according to the White House records, 
these hours are reversed. The 11 : 40 A is ahead of 11 : 30, which dpes 
not seem to be the practice, and we are not sure just what it means. 

Will you look at it and see if it means anything to you? That is 
exactly what the record shows there, that the time 11 : 40 precedes the 
entiy of the 11 : 30 message. 

General Marshall. I would not know what the significance of 
that is. 

Mr. Mitchell. You would not know anything about it ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. It does this, uiough. It gives the 
time one way or another of the completion of the message following 
the reading of the 14-point thing and the preparation of this other 
message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then at least you did read the message and were in 
the act of preparing a warning by 11 : 30 or 11 : 40 ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; 11:40 would be quite evidently the 
completion of it, because I had it all written [2935] except 
the last sentence. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will offer now, as Exhibit 61, a photostat which 
reads as follows : “December 7, 1941.” It is typed. 

79716 — 46— pt. 3 10 
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MEMORANDUM FOB THE ADJUTANT GENERAL (Through Secretary. 

General Staff) 

Subject : Far East Situation 

The Secertary of War directs that the following first priority secret radiogram 
be sent to the Commanding (General, U. S. Army Forces in the Far East ; Com- 
manding General, Carribean Defense Command ; (Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department ; Commanding General, Fourth Army ; 

And the message is this : 

Japanese are presenting at one p. m. Eastern Standard time today what 
amounts to an ultimatum also they are under orders to destroy thcdr Code 
machine immediately stop Just what significance the hour set may have we 
do not know but be on alert accordingly stop Inform naval authorities of this 
communication. 

MABSHAUk 

It has the signature of General Oerow on it. Has the committee 
a copy? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. MnGHELii. And the committee will note that underneath it 
is a record ; 

“Radios as follows dispatched 11 : 52 AM, 12-7-41 by Code Room, WDMO.” 

General Mabshaia. War Department Message Center. 

Mr. Mitchell. And another was dispatched 12:05 to Manila ; an- 
other one to Hawaii at 12 : 17 ; the one to the Caribbean Command is 
blurred. It looks like 12 : 00 o’clock, and the one to the Fourth Army 
at San Francisco at 12 : 11. 

The Vice Chairman. That is Exhibit 61? 

Mr. MrrcHEiL. Exhibit 61. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 61.”) 

Mr. Mttchelu Did you give any instructions to the 
Comunications Center as to the means of transmitting this message 
to Hawaii? 

General Marshall. No, sir. Their business was to dispatch it in 
the most efficient and rapid manner possible. This photostat of this 
document of General Gerow’s shoul<f be read in the light that it was 
written after the event. The message was sent from a longhand 
pencil copy on an ordinary ruled sheet of paper — which, incidentally, 
was before the Roberts board. 

Mr. Mitchell. The original messa^ was in your hand-writing and 
you gave directions that it should not oe typed? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. It was carried by hand by Colonel 
Bratton and checked on the second trip by Colonel Bratton and 
Colonel Bundy, and then I thought there also should be a third trip 
by Colonel Bundy, but there was a difference of opinion on that. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the message center it was necessary to take your 
handwritten draft and encode it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; encode it first. 

Mr. Mitchell. And then put it on the way? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there any report made to you at that time that 
there was any difficulty in reaching Hawaii on \_WS8^ the tele- 
phone ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I mean before the attack? 
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General Mabhttat.t. . No, sir. I did not ask the question. 

Mr. Mitchell. You didn’t ask the question as to means of trans- 
portation? 

General MAit«TTAT.T.. I didn’t ask the question about the telephone. 

Mr. Mitchell. What did they estimate to you would be' the re- 
quired time for delivery to Fort Shafter of the Hawaiian message? 

General Marsttatj.. I don’t recollect, sir. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of being told that it would take 8 minutes to get it through, but I 
think you will have positive testimony on that. 

Mr. Mitchell. You sent the message to all the commands without 
any special selection of Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshaij,. Exactly. I sent each commander involved in 
the Pacific situation. The Western Defense Command, which is the 
Fourth Army, the Caribbean Command, the Philippine Command, and 
the Hawaiian Command. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you make any inquiry of the communications 
people or your subordinates as to the prospective time of delivery of 
,that message to Hawaii? 

[£939] General Marshall. That was the reason I sent Colonel 
Bratton back with Colonel Bundy, to give me a clear picture of what 
the time involved was, because when I first questioned Colonel Bundy 
I couldn’t tell whether he was including the time necessary to en- 
cipher the message, and so I sent him back to determine that for me. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, what report did he make to you, do you re- 
member, about that? 

General Marshalu I do not recall the minutes. I think it is shown 
in one of the documents. I couldn’t tell you offhand. I think they 
are prepared to give you that, sir. 

At. Mitchell. Did anybody in your office, when you were reading 
the 14-part message and the 1 p. m. supplement, on the morning of the 
7th, make any mention of the fact that 1 p. m. in Washington would 
be about 7 : 30 a. m. in Honolulu ? 

General Marshall. There was no mention of the 1 p. m. message 
until I came across it at the end of the pile. I am quite clear about 
that, because I was very much taken back by the time I had spent on 
the preceding lengthy message in trying to understand its significance, 
and then arriving at this, to me, very critical one of 1 p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell. You thought you ought to have been shown the 1 
p. m. part first? 

General Marshall. I don’t know about that. I am just [£9IiO] 
talking about my own reaction. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, was any discussion had when you saw the 1 
p. m. message? Any discussion about the corresponding time of day 
in Honolulu or the Philippines ? 

General M^^shall. I don’t recall that. I don’t recall that at all. 
The whole thing was, it was a significant message, and what would 
we tell these commanders, and I went ahead and wrote it out myself. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did vou talk to the President on the morning of 
the 7th before the attack? 

General Marshall. Not to my recollection. I think I had an ap- 
pointment, I think the records snow it, and that is my only source for 
speaking now, that I had had a previous appointment for 3 o’clock 
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(hat afternoon. I had no recollection of that until I was shown the 
record. I know I went to the White House that afternoon. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have your staff organized at that time so 
(hat if an especially significant or important intercept was made of 
a Jap message, was there anyone on duty who had authority, if they 
were unable to reach you, to send a warning message out ? 

General Marshall. No, sir, I don’t think there was a set-up for that 
special purpose. We had always had an arrangement there whereby 
the officer on the receiving end, at the central point in 

the War Department, knew where the principal people were, where to 
reach them. In mv own case, for example, during that period and 
for about a year thereafter, I always maintained an orderly at the 
house at the telephone. If I left the house to go to a moving picture, 
which was about the only place I went, he was there and knew where 
to reach me. These various sections of the War Department Staff, 
notably the G^-2 section, were all working pretty much overtime. 
General Gerow’s section, I know, was working at that rate practically 
all the time. Too much so, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mitchell. If they had not been able to reach you on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, or at any time when an important message came in, 
was there anybody but yourself that had authority to send a warning 
message to the outlying post? 

General Marshall. Yes. The authority was vested, for instance, 
in the Deputy Chief of Staff. Or even the head of War Plans Divi- 
sion. There is no dispute about that, I do not think, because the ac- 
tions always had been on a very decentralized basis. We selected the 
men and we trusted them. That does not go down the line, of course. 

I was asked on one of the investigations if Colonel Bratton would 
have had authority to send such a message. I would think that would 
be asking a great deal of him, to do that. I don’t think that would 
apply in this case. He would certainly not be respon- 

sible for sending such a message. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was General Miles high enoimh up in the list to 
have authority to send out a warning message to G-2? 

General Marshall. General Miles had responsibility for dispensing 
information. He could not issue a command message. This goes as a 
command message. 

The same information, of course, might have been sent as just in- 
formation of what was happening. 

Mr. Mitchell. The thing that made this a command message 

General Marshall. Was the positive direction. 

Mr. Mitchell. A direction to be on the alert accordingly? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. He would only have authority to 
send the facts. As to any deductions he might make, he couldn’t tell 
them what to do. 

Mr. Mttcheil. But the War Plans Division would have operational 
authority to send a message that involved action? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was the Deputy Chief of Staff the only other one 
that had authority to send a message without reaching you? 

General Mabshall. I think that would be the accurate way of stat- 
ing it, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I have, of course, been speaking of the 
military officers. The Secretary of War, if he had information, for 
instance, he wouldn’t have had to ask your permission. He would 
have directed an order. 

Secretary Stimson, if this think had come to him, and he had felt 
a warning ought to be sent out, he would have had authority to send 
it out? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any talk on the morning of the 7th 
with Secretary Stimson before the news of the attack came in? 

General Marshall. 1 don’t recall it. He was at the State Depart- 
ment I knew, but I can’t recall that I saw him before lunch. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you know at the time that a meeting was being 
held at the State Department ? 

General IVIarshall. I think I did, but 1 am not certain. You see, 
my time, when I reached the Department, was completely taken up 
in reading this lengthy message and trying to digest it, and nobody 
could talk to me while 1 was reading it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any meeting with the President, or an 
appointment with him, on the 6th of December? The White House 
records say ; 10 a. m.. Justice William O. Douglas 11:15, Director 
Harold Smith. Those are under the head of President appointments. 
Nobody else for the 6th 

\29^^ General Marshall. I have no recollection of any contact 
with him. 

Mr. Mitcedxl. When one of these Jap intercepts was translated 
there was a ^stem of delivering copies ox the translation to you, was 
there not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that done at your office? 

General Marshall. My office desk. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was it the practice to send copies of those intercepts 
out to your quarters, your home ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that we ever did that. That 
would have been strongly opposed by the G-2 people. I don’t recall 
ever having received any at my home. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated that the first time you saw this 14-part 
message and the Ip. 'm. message was when you arrived at your office 
on the morning of December 7 ; is that correct ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AtocHELL. Had you learned prior to that time of it, prior to 
the time you actually saw a copy, did you learn that any such dispatch 
had been received, had it been told or telephoned you? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Mttchell. Do you remember whether you had been told 
or telephoned or informed in any way on the evening of 
the 6th, late in the evening, that any arrangement had been made for 
a meeting between Secretary Stimson and Mr. Hull on the next mom- 

^&eneral Marshall. No, sir ; I have no such recollecti>>n. 

\S9Ji6'\ Mr. Mitchell. General, I want to go back a little bit 
over the question of the estimates as to the possibilities of the success 
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of a Japanese air attack on Pearl Harbor, and the estimates as to 
the possibility of whether an attack might be made by the Japs. 

The record here shows that the question of a possible air attack 
on Pearl Harbor had been carefully considered. There is the Martin- 
Bellinger report, and the Martin report, and others. 

Those reports show that an assured, complete defense that would 
practically guarantee the safety of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor could 
only be accomplished if you had a long-range reconnaissance which 
caught the enemy carriers at sea at a distance of 800 or a thousand 
miles the evening before, followed up by a bombing attack on them 
to destroy the carriers before the planes had left. 

The conclusion in all those reports was that the probable selection 
by the enemy of the hour would be to reach a distance at a point some 
thousand miles or so, or 600 miles, the night before and then run in the 
dark, and discharge their planes early the next morning. 

I think the reports make it clear tnat the quantity of patrol planes 
needed to make a daily reconnaissance out that distance in all direc- 
tions was something more than [^4^] double the number of 
patrol planes they actually had, and bomlwrs available for a striking 
force were quite few. 

Now, on the basis of those reports and the available materiel on 
December 7, isn’t it fair to say, first, that the best that could be done 
with the available patrol forces was what you n^ht call a sector 
long-distance reconnaissance each afternoon, choosing one sector one 
day and another sector another. 

Isn’t that the conclusion you draw? 

General Marshall. That is, I would say, roughly the case. They 
had to, certainly, modify the procedure according to the means avail- 
ably which, however, is a common situation with any commander. 

Mr. Mitchell. That necessarily involved some element of luck. 
If you selected one sector for a long-distance reconnaissance one day 
and another for another day, you took some chance of missing the 


Japs. 

General Mabshau.. Yes, sir. You have to accept that. 

Mr. Mitchell. So, with the available materiel, there would neces- 
sarily be considerable risk of their not being able to run such a 
reconnaissance as would locate the Jap carriers; is that the way you 


ju^e these reports? 
^neral Marshal) 


General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, that meant that there was no 


definite 


[£94S] assurance that they could strike the carriers and destroy 
the attack before it got launched? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 


Mr. Mitchell. The alternative to that, if they couldn’t reach them, 
was to hit the Japs in the morning, put our fighters out with radar 
detection, or some other reconnaissance, spot the Jap attack coming 
in or just leaving the carrier, and try to destroy weir planes and 
break up their attack ; that is th6 alternative, is it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. It would be the alternative in one 
sense, but also your dispositions might be changed to meet that situa- 
tion. Your degree of alert arrangements might m altered accordingly. 
The dispositions. Naval, as well as Army, might have been modified 
to meet that. 
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Of course, what the modifications would be, I don|t know, but cer- 
tainly you make various adjustments to meet a critical weakness in 
order to lessen the possibility of damag^e. 

Mr. Mitchbix. Well, all of my questions are ba^d on the assump- 
tion that there was a complete alert, that everything was ready that 
could be ready. Of course, if you are not, that presents a different 
problem, but I am assuming in [2545] my questions that they 
are completely on the alert in the light of everything they had to face. 

Now, the Japs had 6 carriers in this attacking force and their rec- 
ords show around 360 planes. The record isn’t quite clear as to 
whether they sent all of tnem in, or whether they may have kept some 
as a screen. But the number of planes that we had available in 
service to resist their attack seems to be less than a third of the Japs’. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; assuming on the Japanese side that 
they knew where our carriers were which also had some planes, and 
which also necessitated their holding certain planes on their Japanese 
carrier force. , ‘ 

Mr. Mitchell. I naturally assumed that because the daily ship 
reports which were intercepted kept reporting whether the carriers 
were in and out. 

Gteneral Marshall. And, as I recall, the carriers were out. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Now, with the available materiel at Hawaii, there wasn’t sufficient 
in the way of air forces, bombers, and so forth to insure that the Jap- 
anese air force could not get in to the fleet, was there? Wasn’t there 
a ri^ that some of the ^anes would get through and that damage 
would be done? 

General Marshall. There was always that hazard. 

[2555] Mr. Mitchell. It was a question then, under the con- 
ditions, of whether if they had been completely on the alert, the air 
forces we had would have been able to break up the Japanese attack 
in such a yraj as to minimize or mitigate the damage? 

General Marshall. It was a question of the deployment, the status, 
alertness, the various arrangements made with the means available. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then, would it seem that under the circum- 
stances, if it had been definitely expected that an air attack would be 
made, would you have felt, considering what I have just said, knowing 
or believing that an attack was going to be made, that the risk ought 
to be taken of keeping the fleet in the port. Have you any estimate 
of that? 

General Marshall. You are getting, Mr. Mitchell, into a very 
technical naval question, which I do not think I am competent to 
answer, because how you might otherwise have disposed those vessels 
is distinctly a naval problem involving considerations of which, as 
a land man, I do not have the information to speak, and therefore 
I am not prepared to answer that. I will merely say that we created 
what we thought was a fair defensive set-up for our islands which 
was quite unusual for our degree of unpreparedness at [255f] 
that time and that everybody there was aware, as indicated by the 
communications of the hazara of an air attack or a submarine attack. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then I think it comes down probably to what 
you said yesterday, that considering what was to be done, the question 
of the hazards of an air attack and the lack of complete assurance that 
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it could be wholly delated, was tempered with a question of judgment 
as to whether or not an attack ought to be expected at all in sizing up 
the situation ; the two things blend, do they not ? 

General Marshall. I don’t know as I quite understand your ques- 
tion, but I would say this as to the problem of the attack not being ex- 
pected at all, the question of whether or not there is an attack depends 
on what you do yourself, to a great extent, on which the enemy makes 
his estimate, and you always have to suppose <iiat he will do the thing 
that is most embarrassing to you. 

Perfection of defense is seldom ever achieved. Even in our most 
carefully laid-out operation, in which we took about years to 
prepare for the landing in Normandy, we were short of LST’s, 
and there was a bitter battle over getting them from the Pacific and 
the Mediterranean. 

I presume had that failed, there would have been an investigation 
as to why we went into Normandy until we had the full 

number of LTS’s necessary for the operation. 

Mr. Mitchell. You stated in your testimony before the Army 
Board, I think you used this phrase. I think “we” did not expect the 
attack at Pearl Harbor. Wnen you said “we,” were you speaking 
generally of the high officers in the War Department? 

General Marshall. That was a rather careless expression. I will 
make that “I.” 

Mr. Mitchell. And when you say the enemy would judge whether 
he would attack on whether he knew you were going to be ready, did 
you, in that conclusion take into account the fact that the Japs Imew 
we weren’t alert? 

General Marshau^ I didn’t take that into consideration because I 
thought we were on the alert. 

Mr. Mitchell. Your estimate that you didn’t expect it was based 
on the theory that what you had was ready and if ready, the Japs 
probably knew it was ready ? 

General Marshall. It is a little bit like, in my mind, the present 
discussion as to the postwar organization of our Army. If we are 
ready, the other man will not involve us. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to have that last answer read. I didn’t 
quite get the purport of it. 

(The answer referred to was read ly the reporter.) 

[£9SS] Mr. Mitchell. General Marshall, it appears here from 
the record that commencing with Admiral Stark’s letter to Admiral 
Bichardson of November 22, 1940, directing him when he got back 
to Hawaii to start in motion facilities for air defense against an air 
attack, from that time, the Bloch report, the Ehox and Stimson letter, 
and all those plans, and the Martin-Bellinger report, and right up to 
Uie end of August, at least everybody that had anything to do with the 
subject, both in the War Department and the officers at Hawaii, seemed 
to pe worried over the possibility of an air attack; people out there 
were reporting that they were vulnerable and were demanding new 
materiel and you were doing your level best to shoot materiel out there 
to help them prepare, and the thing was batted back and forth right 
up to that time, everybody seemed to be on his toes about an air attack, 
and the possibility of it. 

Have you anything you could say that would help this committee 
by way of explanation that after all that stir, when it came to the last 
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critical days, the people at Hawaii, certainly the people in the War 
Department had gotten into a frame of mind where at least some of 
them, I don’t say all, where they feared, or dreaded — thought— the 
danger of an air attack had faded away? To a layman that is the 
[£ffSS-A] thing that is interesting, and if there is anything you 
want to say on that, we would like to have it. 

General Mabshaix. Possibly I can explain it in this way: 

In the first place, taking the latter part of your question — ^your 
statement — the fear of an air attack, as far as the War Department 
was concerned, had not faded away. The point was this. A new 
commander for the Fleet had been appointed. A new commander 
for the Air Forces in Hawaii had been appointed. They had brought 
up various things they wished to have done in order to insure capa- 
bility of carrying out their missions. We were then in a state of 
woeful inadequacy of all such material. Also, combined with that 
fact, what little we had, a material proportion had to be used or we 
couldn’t develop an Anny or air force. We couldn’t prepare the 
crews for the new planes which were soon to appear. 

Therefore, through the late winter, at least beginning in February, 
and running up into the summer, we did our utmost one way or 
another to provide the things that the Navy thought were needed 
and the Army commander in Hawaii thought were needed. We did 
our utmost to provide the material that was needed. We had gone 
to the point iimere we thought they were reasonably prepared in 
meeting the [lSffS4] requirements they had stated. 

The last one, of course, was this Martin-Bellinger report, which we 
never did come up to, up until the end of the war. 

We then, as quantity production came in, turned for the first time 
to ti^ to send something to General MacArthur. The indications, the 
positive indications, by observation, by reconnaissance, by magic, were 
definitely a Japanese evil intention south of the China ^a. - We had 
tiiat, as I say, reconnaissance. We had it by many sources. By 
m^c. 

wneral MacArthur had little or nothing. If we could make the 
Philippines then reasonably defensible, particularly with heavy bomb- 
ers in which the Air Corps at that time had great faith, in their action 
against hostile shipping, we felt that we could block that Japanese 
advance and block their entry into the war by their fear of what 
would happen if they couldn’t take the Philippines, and we could 
maintain heavy bombers on that island. So from the latter part of 
August, having given Hawaii all we could afford to give them up to 
that time, and there having been elaborate arrangements made, modi- 
fications, readjustments one way or another, we turned and tried to 
do something for General MacArthur, and most of that went through 
the Hawaiian Islands, incidentally, by N avy or by air. So our struggle 
frwn that time on was to give the Philippines an ade- 

quate defensive set-up. Theretofore they had little or noniing. 

\k966'\ I might put in the record here now the fact that on at 
least two occasions and possibly three the Presideftt, a long time back, 
in 1940, and Admiral Stark, in the presence of the President and to me 
personally, had expressed the hope that we could do something for the 
Philippines and in each case I had given them the reply that we could 
not; that it would be the seed com. ' 
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We first had the defense of the continental United States. Hawaii 
was a vital factor in the defense of the United States ; the Panama 
Canal was a vital factor, a great bottleneck in connection with the 
defense of the United States. To create the necessary forces we had 
to have experienced people, we had to have materiel, we had to create 
those forces not so much to arm them as to permit them to prepare 
themselves. 

Therefore, anything we sent to the Philippines that could have 
had any possible effect on the situation out there would practically 
deny us the ability to create an Army, to create a defense out there 
that was in any degree effectual. 

Now, as I have said, quantity production was making its first 
appearance really in about August 1941 and, as I have said, we turned 
from the meeting of the demands in Hawaii and not fulfilling the 
Martin-Bellinger request for 180 B-I7’s of which in all we possessed 
all over the world 148 [29S7] at that particular time. We 

turned to our endeavor to set up a sufficient force in the Philippine 
Islands to guard the islands to be a threat to any Japanese movement 
through the China Sea and to possibly avert a war in the Pacific. 

We had equipped, so far as we thought it possible to equip and 
instructed, so far as we thought it was necessary to instruct, the gar- 
rison in the Hawaiian Islands. We were now engaged in trying to do 
for General MacArthur that what he so urgently required. 

I think that is a reasonable explanation of why from August on we 
were working in the Far East rather than a continuation of discus- 
sions of one und and another and of materiel items to the Hawaiian 
garrison. Have I made that fairly plain, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. It appears that some ^I7’s were flown from the 
Pacific coast to Hawaii leaving December 6 and that arrived at Pearl 
Harbor during the Jap attack. "What do you know about that? 

General Marshall. We had succeeded in getting 35 Flying Fort- 
resses to the Philmpines, incidentally, sending^em via Wake Island 
and then Port Moresby or Eabaul or Port Darwin or Balikpapan 
in Borneo, north of the Philippines. 

Those had been made available by reason of the additicmal funds 
that were appropriated by Congress to expedite produc- {2968'\ 
tion, which always costs a great deal more money. 

The result of that was that the following deliveries, which we had 
assumed would immediately come after those 35 from the plants, 
were delayed several weeks, I think about 3 weeks. There was a 
gap, in other words, in the delivery of the B-17’s. 

Not only that, but after we got the crews into the delivered ships we 
then found that the adverse winds at an unexpected period between 
Hawaii and California prevented the flight. 

I might add that the flight of the 35 was the first time that a B-17, 
in other words, a land-based plane, had attempted a crossing from 24 
to 27 hundred miles. It became a common thing later on with wider 
cruising radius. 

So these ships were held on the west coast, the B-17’s. General 
Arnold can give you practical testimony regarding this. From my 
point of view and memory^ I sent him out personally to the west 
coast to see if they were domg everything possible, first to get these 
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planes completed with the extra tanks and the things that it required, 
and next to take off for the flight. 

Naturally, the young men, the squadron leaders, could not be told 
all the various factors in the case except that we wanted them to 
leave as quickly as possible. 

[IS&SPJ So General Arnold made the trip personnaUy. My recol- 
lection IS he called me on the ’phone shortly after he had arrived 
out tiiere and he said, “These damn fellows don’t realize how serious 
this thing is,” and I told him, “Well,” I said, “you are there and they 
are your people. You start wem out.” And he drove the harder to 
make an early departure. 

His criticismj of course, must be moderated to the point that they 
were doing their best and it was a very dangerous flight. The lim- 
itation on the quantity of gasoline you could carry was very decided 
and it gave them a small factor of safety, so it was not one to be 
stepped into lightly unless a great emergency was in existence. The 
miestion was how thoroughly the great emergency was realized by 
the senior officers directing the men. 

Actually, under his urging and presumably under a moderation 
of the winds, the adverse winds, the flight of the first squadron took 
off and arrived in the middle of the Japanese attack. 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Did you say the fi^ flight was the one that got 
there during the Jap attack? 

General Mabshai^ My understanding is that they arrived in the 
air over Hawaii while the Japanese were bombing Pearl Harbor. 

[iSff&O] Mr. Mitchell. The record shows that those planes were 
unarmed; that is, they were not provided with ammunition. 

General Marshall. I think they did not have any ammunition. 
That was explained, I think, by the fact these pilots were trying to 
^t every ^Uon of gas they could in the plane and they did not an- 
ticipate fighting this plane on that long hop from California to 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Mitchzil. Do you know anything about their actual equip- 
ment at the time they left the west coast with regard to arms or 
anything like thatf 

General Marshall. I do not know that. General Arnold can 
probably tell you that specMcally. My recollection is that they had 
their arms but they were covered with cosmoline to protect them 
against the salt air and that they did not carry ammunition. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will ask you to consider the suggestion about 
unity of command in Hawaii. There has been a memorandum intro- 
duced here. General Gerow’s, dated November 17, 1941, reporting to 
you about the efforts of the Army and Navy in joint conference to 
reach some agreement in respect to unified command at various posts, 
including Hawaii. 

Will you tell us what you know about that? There was also offered 
in evidence with that a letter you wrote on the 20th. Is that attached 
to that file? 

[9^7] General Marshall. Yes, sir. There is missing from this 
my endorsement on (^neral Gterow’s paper, though. My recollection 
is that I wrote a specific endorsement to General Gerow on his paper ; 
on his proposal. If you haven’t got it here I will obtain it for the 
committee. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I wish you could get it from the War Department. 
Will you please tell us what you know about the situation dealt with 
in Uiat report and your letter of the 20th ? 

General Marshall. We had been endeavoring for a long time to 
reftch a more efficient command basis where the Army and the Navy 
were both in the same area. It presented, of course, certain ve^ 
definite complications along the coast because you had the close-in 
defense, the coast defense guns, you had, we will say, the fighter 
planes which operated fairly close in and you had naval reconnais- 
sance planes which go tremendous distances out to sea and may be- 
come involved with the fleet or naval task forces in a ^nse remote 
from the coastal defense itself, so it presented a complication in work- 
ing out a system which would enable control without producing con- 
fusion. 

Admiral Stark and I — am certain for myself and I am quite 
certain from his point of view — ^were endeavoring all the time to find 
a basis of unity in control of these matters. 

As has always been the case, you could do more at the 
top than you could down through the line because there a hundred 
complications would come up and differences of view, very decided. 

I had considered a long time before this of a proposal to the Navy 
that they take unity of command in Alaska and toe Aleutians because 
I thought that if there was an actual landing attempt up there by an 
enemy that the matter was predominantly naval. For various rea- 
sons it was not accepted. I do not know,’ I do not recall at the mo- 
ment. I do not know that I knew at the time exactly why. I thought 

E ossioly — I may be utterly wrong — that they had felt that that would 
e taken as the basis for carrying the thing further on. 

We thought it was very important that we have unity of command 
in the Panama Canal on the part of the Army, where its interests 
are so predominant, we felt, though the Canal was for the service of 
the Navy. 

There was no question in my mind but what Hawaii was a pre- 
dominant naval factor. The question was how you worked this out. 

I have said this before; I will repeat it again. It is a very simple 
thing to have unity of command if you give it to the other man but 
that also applied in all of our dealings with the British and among 
ourselves and always will [^9eS'] continue to be so. 

So we made every effort to bring this to a head and as I think I 
stated in my letter to General Emmons when it was finally determined, 
I covered a go^ maiw of the reasons. I will read the particular para- 
graph. This is the letter of December 20 to General Emmons, then 
m Army conunand in Hawaii, an air officer who had been the com- 
mander of the GHQ air force and for that reason I had sent him out 
there. 

Unity of command had just been ordered and it was to be a naval 
command in that i^ion. The same occurred in Panama. It was 
to be an Army command in that region. (Reading:) 

For yonr confidential Information, this action was taken In the following 
circumstances: In the first place, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy were determined that there should be no question of future confusion 
as to responsibility. Further, the efforts I have been making for more tban a 
year to secure unity of conunand in various critical regions bad been unavailing. 
All sorts of Naval details, such as the operations at ships and submarines, the 
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coordUiatioB of efforts to locate purely Naral objectives, and similar matters 
had been raised in objection to Army control wherever that was proposed. I 
must say at the same time [2964] that some of the Army staff brought 
up somewhat similar objections to Naval control. Both Stark and 1 were strug- 
gling to the same end, but until this crash of December 7th the difficulties seemed, 
at least under peacetime conditions, almost insurmountable. However, the two 
decisions 1 have Just referred to— 

That is Hawaii and Panama — 

have been made and further ones are in process of being made, all of which I 
feel will add immeasurably to our security, whatever the local embarrassments. 
Also, I regard these as merely stepping stones to larger decisions involved in our 
relations with Allies. 

I am giving you this information in order that you may better appreciate 
the problem and, therefore, be better prepared to assist me by endeavoring to 
work with Nimitx in complete understanding. 

Whatever difficulties arise that cannot be adjusted locally, should be brought 
to our attention here for consideration by Admiral Stark and myself. These days 
are too perilous for personal feelings in any way to affect efficiency. 

\2966'] Now I will add this further item in connection with that. 
After Pearl Harbor and preceding this letter I brought General 
Eisenhower in and he worked on the details, as I recall, and drew up 
what I might designate a bill of particulars or exceptions in Panama 
to meet various naval objections, things that we would guarantee on 
the Army side we would not dOj we would not do this, we would not 
do that, with these reservations in favor of a naval situation. It was 
quite a long list. I know he worked most of the night on it, and I 
worked with him part of the time. 

When we turned to the Hawaiian side we put in no Army proviso, 
and bringing them in that way the net result was, as I recall, there 
were no provisos on either side, and we accomplished unity on that 
basis. 

It might be interesting to the committee, although it is not pertinent 
to this hearing, that we ran into exactly the same situation in determin- 
ing unity of command in the western Pacific with Wavel. We had to 
write a great many provisos and restrictions in the document in order 
to get a general acceptance of the proposition. Later on those were 
almost forgotten. Tlie minute we had unity the solutions became 
evident and resolved themselves right within the command. But the 
start was always the some, and in that case also General Eisenhower 
helped me with the details of [8966] provisos in order to get 
the acceptance by the other party to the proposition. 

Mr. MrrcHEUi. Has unity of command at Hawaii been maintained 
up to the present time ? 

General Marsham.. Yes, sir. I say the present time — ^I do not 
know what has ha pp ened in the last 10 days. 

Mr. Mitchell. Without asking you any questions about the unity 
of command, complete unity of command generally in the Army and 
Navy Departments, limiting it to the qu^tion of posts like Hawaii, 
or Panama, for instance, do you want to express any views as to the 
wisdom of maintaining such unity of command in peacetime as com- 
pared with war ? 

General Marshall. I think it is an imperative necessity. 

Mr. Mitchell. During this period, from what you learned about 
the operations of the intelligence branches of the Navv and Army, and 
what not, and the question of uncertainty or difficultv in exchanges 
and assurance of having all branches informed of all information, have 
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you any views to express about unity of consolidation or centraliza- 
tion of the Military and Naval Intelligence? 

^neral Marshall. I think it is very necessary. 

Mr. Mitchell. I may have some more questions of the General but 
not until after lunch anyway, and if the committee want to inquire 
they can start in. 

[ 8 ^ 7 ] It is 10 minutes of 12. 

The Chairman. It is 10 minutes to 12, and while some members of 
the committee might properly inquire of General Marshall in that 10 
minutes, suppose we hold 10 minutes later this afternoon and make up 
for that lost time ? 

Therefore we will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11 : 50 o’clock a. m., the committee recessed until 2 
o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

[ 2968 ] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Counsel may 
proceed. 

TESTIMONY OP GEN. GEOBGE C. MARSHALL (Resumed) 

Mr. Mitcheiaj. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding further with (gen- 
eral Marshall there is one point on which I would Tike the instructions 
of the committee. 

In September 19-14 General Marshall wrote some letters to hfr. 
Dewey during the Presidential campaign. Without going into details 
I will say that I think that these letters are material to this inquiry 
and the incident ought to be cone into and the letters put in evidence 
but, imfortunately, in those letters there is a sentence or two, a few 
words, which disclose technical cryptoanalytical methods which we 
had adopted to break the Japanese code and the question arises 
whether those words should be deleted or whether the whole letter 
should go in. 

I have here copies of the letters that are complete. I also have 
here copies of the letters in which those statements of our technical 
methods of cracking the Japanese codes are deleted. 

The deletion, in my judgment, does not chance the tenor of the 
letters or their continuity and for the purposes oil [ 2969 ] this 
case I should think that the deletions nave nothing to do with what 
you are interested in. 

My own feeling is that in the interests of national security the 
deletions should be made but I do not think all the members of the 
committee have yet seen these letters. 

1 am bringing that question up now so that I can have the instruc- 
tions of the committee as to whether we should offer in evidence the 
complete letters or those copies which have that cryptoanalytic in- 
formation deleted. I can supply the committee with copies if anyone 
has not seen them. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes to make a statement in that 
connection which he thinks ought to be made on behalf of the com- 
mittee and in justice to Generu Marshall and to the counsel for the 
committee. 
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Jn 'September 1944, during the Presidential campaign, it is the 
understanding of the Chair that General Marshall received informa- 
tion that the question of cracking the Japanese codes might become 
involved in the campaign; whereupon he wrote a letter or two letters 
to Governor Dewey who was a candidate for President. 

In the letter or letters General Marshall referred to the cracking 
of certain codes which was then current. That is, they were in prog- 
ress then in September 1944. 

General Marshall felt that in view of the fact that this [S&70] 
information was confidential and was not related necessarily to the 
Pearl Harbor situation but dealt with a situation that was current in 
1944 and may be even current now in 1946, that there was a sentence 
and a phrase or two in that letter to Governor Dewey that might well 
be deleted so far as this record is concerned. 

The committee met this morning in executive session to discuss 
that question and it transpired that there was a division within the 
ranks of the committee as to whether these parts that General Mar- 
shall felt that so far as he was personally concerned, due to relations 
existing between our Government and one of our allies, might well be 
omitted from the transcript. 

I think the committee recognized the fact that unless they could 
unanimously agree to the deletion and even though they unanimously 
agreed to the deletion, that it would be difficult to maintain that situ- 
ation in view of the avenues by which information is obtained, that 
notwithstanding General Marshall’s feeling about it that so far ^ 
he was personally concerned that this information was given in 
confidence and notwithstanding the view of the counsel that it should 
1^ maintained in confidence, the committee was unable to agree that 
it should be and in effect decided that the letter should be made a part 
of the record and that it should be made a [^971] part of the 
record without deletion and that the committee accepts the responsi- 
bility of whatever consequences may ensue in regard to our relations 
with any other country among our allies for the publication of the 
full letter and its inclusion here in the record. 

I think that it is fair to General Marshall and to counsel and to ^e 
committee to make that statement and, therefore, it is the viewpoint 
of the committee as a whole that the whole letter should be placed in 
the record at this time and made public. 

^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson, the Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I think the record should also show that I was 
unable to bring my thought to the conclusion that I should attend the 
executive session where mere was a witness who wanted to give state- 
ments or testimony to the committee as a committee in executive 
session. Therefore, I am not familiar with the contents of this letter. 

I felt that because of the statements of the Chairman previously on 
the floor and my own stand that all meetings should be public meetings 
and that all evidence should be produced in the public and for that 
reason I am not familiar with the contents of this letter. 

TTie Chairman. The Chair might also state 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Illinois. 

The Chair will also state that the Senator from Illinois also took 
the same position and excused himself from the executive session. 
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object of the executive session was to discuss the very (question 
involved here because it was thou^rt it could be more freely discussed 
in executive session than here in an open session, as to whether the 
entire letter should go into the record or as to whether there should 
be eliminated the sentence or two to which I have referred and to 
which General Marshall called our attention. 

Now, the Senator from Illinois may amplify that statement in any 
wav that he may see fit. 

[£ 973 '\ Senator Lttcas. Mr. Chairman, the position taken by 
the Senator from Michigan is not the same position that the Senator 
from Illinois takes. The Senator from Michigan absented himself 
from the committee meeting and refused to participate in executive 
session and hear General Marshall’s statement upon this question. 

The Senator from Illinois also absented himself from the executive 
session. I know nothing about the contents of the letter. The l^nator 
from Illinois was not willing for one member of the committee to 
absent himself from the meetmg without himself going out with the 
General. 

Mr. Mtjrpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Congressman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MtTRFHT. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it 
was a question whether or not the rules of this committee, or the feel- 
ings of any individual on this committee should come before the 
security of the Nation. 

Senator Bbewstex. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. I think in order to complete the record, it ought 
to appear that the members of the committee who remained excused 
General Marshall at the same time that we excused the Senator from 
Michigan, or the Senator from Illinois, so no information of any char- 
acter was received from General Marshall aside fr(Rn 

that given in the letter, with the underlining of the passages which he 
previously stated he thought perhaps might be left out. 

The Chairman. That statement is correct. The committee excused 
General Marshall simultaneously with the excusing of the two Sena- 
tors, who had excused themselves. The Chairman might suggest if 
we had excused anybody else we might not have had a quorum pre^nt. 

The upshot of the whole thing is the entire letter will be read into 
the record and made public. I might say that the committee accepts 
regionsibility for that procedure. 

I might also say it was the viewpoint of the Chairman that notwith- 
standing any possible embarrassment that might accrue between our 
Government and an allied nation over the publication of confidential 
information contained in (General Marshall’s letter, that in the long 
run, it would be less embarrassing to publish the whole letter than 
to required later to explain why we left any of it out, and for that 
reason the Chair felt, and now feels that the entire letter should be 
made part of the record, and made public. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark. 

Hr. Clark. I, of course, accept my part of the responsibility to 
which the Chairman has just referrea. but I [51^5] regret 
exceedingly that some sensible and periectly simple plan could not 
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have been adopted^ as I think it could, to the satisfaction of everybody 
who is reasonable about it, rather than- to put us up against exposing 
a matter here that is wholly irrelevant to Pearl Harbor, that may 
have consequences that we cannot foresee. 

Under the circmnstances, while I accept my part of the responsi- 
bility, I regret the circumstances that make it necessary. 

Mr. Mdbpht. Mr. Chairman, I might add one more sentence. 

While I feel it is the responsibility of this committee at the present 
time, the occasion with which we were confronted this morning, was 
occasioned by two people other than people who are in this room, and 
one of whom will be before this conunitt^ later, at which time I wish 
to question him about the circumstances that brought about this morn- 
ing’s meeting. 

The Chairman. We -will cross that bridge when we reach it. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to make it clear that my only rea^n this 
morning, as I stated, was not that General Marshall was a witness — 
I have the highest respect for [i976'\ General Marshall — ^but it 
is the fact that I was unwilling to take any testimony in executive ses- 
sion, no matter what it was about, or who was the witness. 

I sat on the sofa outside -with General Marshall. We were very 
friendly, and we discussed a portion of Pearl Harbor, and things re- 
lating to it. It was not the question that General Marshall was the 
witness, it was merely that all meetings, in my opinion, should be open 
meeting, no matter what is to be discussed with the witness. They 
should be here and be sworn as witnesses. We should get our testi- 
mony from the witnesses in sworn statements, in an open hearing. 

The Chahoian. Of course, it is obvious that probably from time 
to time there will have to be executive sessions of the committee to 
determine with respect to testimony brought out in the open hearing. 

The Chair might volunteer this suggestion. In view of this situa- 
tion, it is his opmion that the result would have been the same in this 
particular instance if the entire committee had remained present and 
if General Marshall had been permitted to remain in it too, that the 
result would have been the same as we now face, and therefore the 
Chair is ready to suggest to the counsel that he proceed along the line 
of the committee’s suggestion to inquire about [2977] this cor- 
respondence that he mentioned. 

Mr. Mitcheix. The only thing I have left to say is there are two 
members of the committee now in the position of never having seen 
the letter or the proposed deletions, and their judgment has not been 
asked as to whether the deletions should be made or not. 

The Chahman. I think, gentlemen, it is the consensus of opinion, 
and the Chair is going to take that responsibility — if the committee 
decides otherwise, we will abide by the decision, but in view of the dis- 
cussion, it is the view of the Chair that the committee decided these 
letters should be made a part of the record without deletion. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Marshall, did you have some correspond- 
ence with the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey in September 1944? 

General Marshall. I did, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I imderstand you -wrote him two letters. 

General Marshall. I did, sir, and I have the letters here. 

70716 — 16— pt. 8 11 
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Mr. Mitchell. Will you read the two letters, first the one of the 
25th of September, and then the one of the 27th of September? 

These are complete copies, are they ? 

[^978] General Marshall. Yes, ^ir. 

On the 25th of September I addressed the following letter to Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who at that time was traveling in Oklahoma. 

[S979] Senator Lucas. Will you read the top two words. Gen- 
eral Marshall? 

General Marshall. ‘‘Top Secret. For Mr. Dewey’s Eyes Only.” 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may understand this 
letter at the beginning, and before General Marshall starts reading, he 
is referring to the fact that he addressed the letter to Governor Dewey 
on the 25th of September, and another on the 27th. 

I would like to have the record show, Mr. Mitchell, at the stait as 
to whether or not this letter was sent through the mail or by courier, 
or delivered in some other way? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will cover all thatj Mr. Congressman, as to just how 
the letters were delivered and all the rest. I just want to get the 
letters in first. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will go right to that. Please read, General, 
the first letter of September 26th | every word on it. 

General Marshall. The heading at the top of the paper is “Top 
Secret.” To the left in capitals “FOR MR. DET^^S EY^ 
ONLY.” It is dated the 25 September 1944. 


My Dear Governor : 

I am writing you without the knowledge of any [ 2980 ] other person 
except Admiral King (who concurs) because we are approaching a grave dilemma 
in the political reactions of Congress regarding Pearl Harbor. 

What I have to tell you below is of such a highly secret nature that I feel com- 
peUed to ask you whether to accept it on the basis of your not communicating its 
contents to any other person and returning this letter or not reading any further 
and returning the letter to the bearer. 

I should have preferred to talk to you in person but I could not devise a method 
that would not be subject to press and radio reactions as to why the Chief of Staff 
of the Army would be seeking an interview with you at this particular moment 
Therefore I have turned to the method of this letter, to be delivered by hand to 
you by Colonel Carter Clarke who has charge of the most secret documents of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

In brief, the military dilemma resulting from Congressional political battles of 
the presidential campaign is this : 

The most vital evidence in the Pearl Harbor matter consists of our intercepts of 
the Japanese diplomatic communications. Over a period of years our [ 2981 ] 
crj’ptograph people analyzed the character of the machine the Japanese were 
using for encoding their diplomatic messages. Based on this a corresponding 
machine was built by us which deciphers their messages. Therefore, we pos- 
sessed a wealth of information regarding their moves in the Pacific, which in 
turn was furnished the State Department — ^rather than as is popularly supposed, 
the State Department providing us with the information — but which unfor- 
tunately made no reference whatever to intentions towards Hawaii until the 
last message before December 7th, which did not reach our hands until the follow- 
ing day, December 8th. 

Now the point to the present dilemma is that we have gone ahead with this 
business of deciphering their codes until we possess other codes. German as 
well as Japanese, but our main basis of information regarding Hitler’s inten- 
tions in Europe is obtained from Baron Gshlma’s messages from Berlin report- 
ing his interviews with Hitler and other ofiicials to the Japanese Government 
These are still in the codes Involved in the Pearl Harbor events. 

To explain further the critical nature of this set-up which would be wiped 
out almost in an instant if the least suspicion were aroused regarding it, the 
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[2982} battle of the Coral Sea was based on deciphered messages and there- 
fore our few ships were in the right place at the right time. Further, we were 
able to concentrate our limited forces to meet their naval advance on Midway 
when otherwise we almost certainly would have been some 3,000 miles out of 
place. We had full information of the strength of their forces in that advance and 
also of the smaller force directed against the Aleutians which finally landed 
troops on Attu and Kiska. 

Operations in the Pacific are largely guided by the information we obtain of 
Japanese deployments. We know their strength in various garrisons, the rations 
and other stores continuing available to them, and what is of vast importance, 
we check their fleet movements and the movements of their convoys. The heavy 
losses reported from time to time which they sustain by reason of our sub- 
marine action, largely result from the fact that we know the sailing dates and 
routes of their convoys and can notify our submarines to lie in wait at the proper 
points. 

The current raids by Admiral Halsey’s carrier forces on Japanese shipping 
in Manila Bay and elsewhere were largely based in timing on the known move- 
ments of Japanese convoys, two of which were caught, as anticipated, in his 
destructive attacks. 

You will understand from the foregoing the uttefly tragic conse- 
quences if the present political debates regarding Pearl Harbor disclose to the 
enemy, German or Jap, any suspicion of the vital sources of information we now 


possess. 

The Roberts’ Report on Pearl Harbor had to have vrithdrawn from it all ref- 
erence to this highly secret matter, therefore in portions it necessarily appeared 
incomplete. The same reason which dictated that course is even more important 
today because our sources have been greatly elaborated. 

As a further example of the delicacy of the situation, some of Donovan’s people 
(the OSS) without telling us, instituted a secret search of the Japanese Embassy 
oflices in Portugal. As a result the entire military attach^ Japanese code all 
over the world was changed, and though this occurred over a year ago, we have 
not yet been able to break the new code and have thus lost this invaluable source 
of information, particularly regarding the European situation. 

A recent speech in Gongress by Representative Harness would clearly suggest 
to the Japanese that we have been reading their codes, though Mr. Harness and 
the American public would probably not draw any such [29841 conclusion. 

The conduct of General Eisenhower’s campaign and of all operations in the 
Pacific are closely related in conception and timing to the information we secretly 
obtain through these intercepted codes. They contribute greatly to the victory 
and tremendously to the saving in American lives, both in the conduct of current 
operations and in looking towards the early termination of the war. 

I am presenting this matter to you, for your secret information, in the hope 
that you will see your way clear to avoid the tragic results with which we are 
now threatened in the present iiolitical campaign. I might add that the recent 
action of CJongress in requiring Army and Navy investigations for action before 
certain dates has compelled me to bring back the Corps commander. General 
Gerow, whose troops are fighting at Trier, to testify here while the Germans are 
counter-attacking his forces there. This, however, is a very minor matter com- 
pared to the loss of our code information. 

Please return this letter by bearer. I will hold it in my secret file subject to 
your reference should you so desire. 

Faithfully yours. 


(Sgd.) G. C. Mabshall. 


[ms] 

and is h 
ONLY”. 


The second letter is dated the 27th of September, 1944, 
eaded “Top Secret”, and “FOR MR. DEWEY’S EYES 


My Dear Governor: Colonel Clarke, my messenger to you of yesterday, Sep- 
tember 26th, has reported the result of his delivery of my letter dated September 
25th. As I understand him you (a) were unwilling to commit yourself to any 
agreement regarding “not communicating its contents to any other person” in 
view of the fact that you felt you already knew certain of the things probably 
referred to in the letter, as suggested to you by seeing the word “cryptograph” 
and (b) you could not feel that such a letter as this to a presidential candidate 
could have been addressed to you by an ofllcer in my position without the knowl- 
edge of the President 
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As to (a) above I am quite willing to have yon read what comes hereafter 
with the understanding that you are bound not to conununicate to any other 
person any portions on which you do not now have or later receive factual knowl- 
edge from some other source than myself. As to (b) above you have my word 
that neither the Secretary of War nor the President has any intimation whatso- 
ever that such a letter has been addressed to you or that the preparation or 
sending of such a communication was being considered. 1 assure 

you that the only persons who saw or know of the existence of either this letter 
or my letter to you dated September 25th are Admiral King, seven key officers 
responsible for security of military communications, and my secretary who typed 
these letters. I am trying my best to make plain to you that this letter is being 
addressed to you solely on my initiative, Admiral King having been consulted 
only after the letter was drafted, and 1 am persisting in the matter because the 
military hazards involved are so serious that I feel some action is necessary to 
protect the interests of our armed forces. 

I should have much preferred to talk to you in person but 1 could not devise 
a method that would not be subject to pre^ and radio reactions as to why the 
Chief of Staff of the Army would be seeking an interview with you at this par- 
ticular moment. Therefore I have turned to the method of tliis letter, with 
which Admiral King concurs, to be delivered by hand to you by Colonel Clarke, 
who, incidentally, has charge of the most secret documents of the War and 
Navy Departments. 

Mr. Chairman, the remainder of the letter is a repetition of what 
I read in the first letter. Do you want me to read it ? 

[£987] The Chaikman. No. I suppose it will be published in 
full as it is without the necessity of reading it. It is exactly the same! 

General Marshall. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will have it copied straight through in the trans- 
cript. 

The Chairman. These two letters will be printed in full as they 
appear in the transcript at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow.) 


[2P87A] 


[Copy] 
TOP SECRET 


For Mr, Dewey' a eyea only, 

£5 September 19JH 

My dear goveenob : I am writing you without the knowledge of any other person 
except Admiral King (who concurs) because we are approaching a grave dilemma 
in the political reactions of Congress regarding Pearl Harbor. 

What I have to tell you below is of such a highly secret nature that I feel 
compelled to ask you either to accept it on the basis of your not communicating 
its contents to any other person and returning this letter or not reading any 
further and returning the letter to the bearer. 

I should have preferred to talk to you in person but I could not devise a 
method that would not be subject to press and radio reactions as to why the 
Chief of Staff of the Army would be seeking an interview with you at this par- 
ticular moment. Therefore I have turned to the method of this letter, to be de- 
livered by hand to you by Colonel Carter Clarke who has charge of the most 
secret documents of the War and Navy Departments. 

In brief, the military dilemma resulting from Congressional political battles 
of the presidential campaign is this: 

The most vital evidence in the Pearl Harbor matter consists of our Intercepts 
of the Japanese diplomatic communications. Over a period of years our crypto- 
graph people analyzed the character of the machine the Japanese were using for 
encoding their diplomatic messages. Based on this a corresponding machine was 
built by us which deciphers their messages. Therefore, we possess a wealth of 
information regarding their moves in the Pacific, which in turn was furnished 
the State Department — rather than as is popularly supposed, the State Depart- 
ment providing us with the information — ^but which unfortunately made no refer- 
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ence whatever to intentions toward Hawaii until the last message before December 
7th, which did not reach our hands until the following day, December 8th. 

Now the point to the present dilemma is that we have gone ahead with this 
business of deciphering their codes until we possess other codes. German as 
well as Japanese, but our main basis of information regarding Hitler's intentions 
in Europe is obtained from Baron Oshima’s message from Berlin reporting his 
interviews with Hitler and other officials to the Japanese Government. These are 
still in the codes involved in the Pearl Harbor events. 

To explain further the critical nature of this set-up which would be wiped out 
almost in an instant if the least suspicion were aroused regarding it, the battle 
of the CJoral Sea was based on deciphered messages and therefore our few ships 
were in the right place [2987B] at the right time. Further, we were able 
to concentrate our limited forces to meet their naval advance on Midway when 
otherwise we almost certainly would have been some 3,000 miles out of place. 
We had full Information of the strength of their forces In that advance and also 
of the smaller force directed against the Aleutians which finally landed troops 
on Attu and Kiska. 

Operations in the Pacific gre largely guided by the information we obtain of 
Japanese deployments. We know their strength in various garrisons, the rations 
and other stores continuing available to them, and what is of vast importance, 
we check their fieet movements and the movements of their convoys. The heavy 
losses reported from time to time which they sustain by reason of our submarine 
action, largely result from the fact that we know the sailing dates and routes of 
their convoys and can notify our submarines to lie in wait at the proper iwints. 

The current raids by Admiral Halsey's carrier forces on Japanese shipping in 
Manila Bay and elsewhere were largely based in timing on the known movements 
of Japanese convoys, two of which were caught, as anticipated, in his destructive 
attacks. 

You will understand from the foregoing the utterly tragic consequences if the 
present political debates regarding Pearl Harbor disclose^ to the enemy, German 
or Jap, any suspicion of the vital sources of information we now possess. 

The Roberts’ Report on Pearl Harbor had to have withdrawn from it all refer- 
ence to this highly secret matter, therefore in portions it necessarily appeared 
Incomplete. The same reason which dictated that course is even more imiwrtant 
today because our sources have been greatly elaborated. 

As a further example of the delicacy of the situation, some of Donovan’s people 
(the OSS) without telling us, instituted a secret search of the Japanese Embassy 
offices in Portugal. As a result the entire military attache Japanese code all 
over the world was changed, and though this occurred over a year ago, we have 
not yet been able to break the new code and have thus lost this invaluable source 
of Information, particularly regarding the European situation. 

A recent speech in Congress by Representative Harness would clearly suggest 
to the Japanese that we have b^n reading their codes, though Mr. Harness and 
the American public would probably not draw any such conclusion. 

The conduct of General Eisenhower’s campaign and of all operations In the 
Pacific are closely related in conception and timing to the information we secretly 
obtain through these intercepted codes. They contribute [2987C] greatly 
to the victory and tremendously to the saving in American lives, both in the 
conduct of current operations and in looking toward the early termination of 
the war. 

I am representing this matter to you, for your secret information, in the hope 
that you will see your way clear to avoid the tragic results with which we are 
now threatened In the present i)olltlcal campaign. I might add that the recent 
action of Congr^s in requiring Army and Navy investigations for action before 
certain dates has compelled me to bring back the Corps commander. General 
Gerow, whose troops are fighting at Trier, to testify here while the Germans are 
counterattacking his forces there. This, however, is a very minor matter com- 
pared to the loss of our code information. 

Rease return this letter by bearer. I will hold it in my secret file subject to 
your reference should you so desire. 

FaithfuUy yours, 

(Sgd) G. C. Mabshaix. 
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[Copy] 

[2981 Top Secret 

For Mr. Detoey^s eye$ only. * 

21 September 1944. 

My Dear GtOvebnob : Colonel Clarke, my messenger to you of yesterday, Sep- 
tember 26th, has reported the result of his delivery of my letter dated Septemb^ 
25th. As I understand him you (a) were unwilling to commit yourself to any 
agreement regarding *‘not communicating its contents to any other person** in 
view of the fact that you felt you already knew certain of the things probably 
referred to in the letter, as suggested to you by seeing the word “cryptograph,** 
and (b) you could not feel that such a letter as this to a presidential candidate 
could have been addressed to you by an ofOcer in my position without the 
knowledge of the President 

As to (a) above I am quite willing to have you read what comes hereafter 
with the understanding that you are bound not to communicate to any other 
person any portions on which you do not now have or later receive factual 
knowledge from some other source than myself. As to (b) above you have my 
word that neither the Secretary of War nor the President has any intimation 
whatsoever that such a letter has been addressed to you or that the preparation 
or sending of such a communication was being considered. I assure you that 
the only persons who saw or know of the existence of either this letter or my 
letter to you dated September 25th are Admiral King, seven key officers re- 
sponsible for security oT military communications, and my secretary who typed 
these letters. I am trying my best to make plain to you that this letter is l^ing 
addressed to you solely on my initiative. Admiral King having been consulted 
only after the letter was drafted, and I am persisting in the matter because 
the military hazards involved are so serious that I feel some action is necessary 
to protect the interests of our armed forces. 

I should have much preferred to talk to you in person but I could not devise 
a method that would not be subject to press and radio reactions as to why the 
Chief of Staff of the Army would be seeking an interview with you at this par- 
ticular moment. Therefore I have turned to the method of this letter, with 
which Admiral King concurs, to be delivered by hand to you by Colonel Clarke, 
who, incidentally, has charge of the most secret documents of the War and Navy 
Departments. 

In brief, the military dilemma is this : 

The most vital evidence in the Pearl Harbor matter consists of our intercepts 
of the Japanese diplomatic communications. Over a period of years our crypto- 
graph people analyzed the character of the machine the Japanese were using for 
encoding their diplomatic messages. Based on this a corresponding machine 
was built by us which deciphers their messages. Therefore, we possessed a 
wealth of information regarding their moves in the Pacific, which in turned was 
furnished the State Department — rather than as is popularly supposed, the State 
[2981E] Department providing us with the information — but which unfortu- 
nately made no reference whatever to intentions toward Hawaii until the last 
message before December 7th, which did not reach our hands until the following 
day, December 8th. 

Now the point to the present dilemma is that we have gone ahead with this 
business of deciphering their codes until we possess other codes, German as wdl 
as Japanese, but our main basis of Information regarding Hitler’s intentions in 
Europe is obtained from Baron Oshima’s messages from Berlin reporting his 
interviews with Hitler and other officials to the Japanese Government. These 
are still in the codes involved In the Pearl Harbor events. 

To explain further the critical nature of this set-up which would be wiped 
out almost in an instant if the least suspicion were aroused regarding it, the 
battle of the Coral Sea was based on deciphered messages and therefore our few 
ships were in the right place at the right time. Further, we were able to con- 
centrate our limited forces to meet their naval advance on Midway when other- 
wise we almost certainly would have been some 8,000 miles out of place. We 
had full Information of the strength of their forces in that advance and also of 
the smaller force directed against the Aleutians which finally landed troops on 
Attu and Kiska. 

Operations in the Pacific are largely guided by the information we obtain of 
Japanese deployments. We know their strength in various garrisons, the rations 
and other stores continuing available to them, and what is of vast importance. 
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we check their fleet movements and the movements of their convoys. The heavy 
losses reported from time to time which they sustain by reason of our submarine 
action, largely result from the fact that we know the sailing dates and routes of 
their convoys and can notify our submarines to lie in wait at the proper points. 

The current raids by Admiral Halsey’s carrier forces on Japanese shipping in 
Manila Bay and elsewhere were largely based in timing on the known movements 
of Japanese convoys, two of which were caught, as anticipated, in his destructive 
attacks. 

You will understand from the foregoing the utterly tragic consequences if 
the present political debates regarding Pearl Harbor disclose to the enemy, 
German or Jap, any suspicion of the vital sources of information we possess. 

The Roberts* report on Pearl Harbor had to have withdrawn from it all 
reference to this highly secret matter, therefore in x)ortions it necessarily 
appeared incomplete. The same reason which dictated that course is even 
more important today because our sources have been greatly elaborated. 

(2987F] As another example of the delicacy of the situation, some of 
Donovan’s people (the OSS) without telling us, instituted a secret search of the 
Japanese Embassy offices in Portugal. As a result the entire military attache 
Japanese code all over the world was changed, and though this occurred over a 
year ago, we have not yet been able to break the new code and have thus lost 
this invaluable source of information, particularly regarding the European 
situation. 

A further most serious embarrassment is the fact that the British government 
is involved concerning its most secret sources of information, regarding which 
only the Prime Minister, the Chiefs of Staff and a very limited number of other 
ofl9k!ials have knowledge. - 

A recent speech in Congress by Representative Harness would clearly suggest 
to the Japanese that we have been reading their codes, though Mr. Harness and 
the American public would probably not draw any such conclusion. 

The conduct of General Elsenhower’s campaign and of all operations In the 
Pacific are closely related in conception and timing to the information we secretly 
obtain through these Intercepted codes. They contribute greatly to the victory 
and tremendously to the saving in American lives, both in the conduct of curent 
operations and in looking towards the early termination of the war. 

I am presenting this matter to you in the hope that you will see your way 
clear to avoid the tragic results with which we are now threatened in the present 
political campaign. 

Please return this letter by bearer. I will hold it in my most secret file 
subject to your reference should you so desire. 

Faithfully yours. 


(Sgd) G. C. Marshall. 


/ 


Mr. Mitcheix. General Marshall, what means did you take in pre- 
senting your first letter of September 25 to Governor Dewey? 

General Mabshall. It was sent by the hand of Colonel Clarke who 
flew out to some point in Oklahoma and he boarded Governor Dewey’s 
train at some point in Oklahoma and saw Governor Dewey personally. 

Mr. Mitchell. When Colonel Clarke came back did he bring back 
with him your letter of September 26 ? 

General Marshall. He brought back the letter with the statement 
that Governor Dewey felt he could not accept the proviso of the first 
paragraph, which I will read again in order to make it clear : 

What I have to tell yon below Is of such a highly secret nature that I feel 
compelled to ask yon either to accept It on the basis of your not commnnl- 
eating its contents to any other person and returning this letter or 
not reading any further and returning the letter to the bearer. 

[£ 989 ] Mr. Mitchell. Did Colonel Clarke report that Mr. 
Dewey had stopped there and read no other part of the letter? 

General Marshall. He read no further, according to Colonel 
Clarke. 

Senator Brewster. I wonder if you are clear that the letter of the 
27th, the remainder, is the same. It seems to me there is a paragraph 
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missing between the reference to Mr. Donovan, and the reference to 
Mr. Harness on the third page. That paraOTaph is left out. 

Mr. Murphy. It is shiftea over on the other page. It is in a dif- 
ferent place in the second letter. 

The Vice Chairman. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that General Mar- 
shall read the rest of the letter. 

The Chairman. If there is any question about it, suppose you begin 
where you left off in the second letter, and read tne rest of it. 

Mr. Keefe. It is all in there, only it is on the third i>age. 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks it is in there, but it is in a different 
place in the second letter. 

General Marshall. I will continue reading. 

Senator Brewster. I think it is important in connection with any 
copies that have been given out that we be clear [Z990'\ for 
the information of everybody as to whether or not tne paragraph 
which appears in the second letter appears in the first. 1 domt see 
where it is in the first. 

Mr. Mitchell. WhaJ^)aragraph do you refer to. Senator? 

Senator Brewster. With reference to the British — ^“a further most 
serious embarrassment.” 

Senator Lucas. The second paragraph on page 3 of the September 
27 letter. 

Mr. Mitchell. Go ahead. General, and read the letter of the 27th 
completely so there won’t be any mistake about it. 

General Marshall. Shall I go hack to the beginning? 

Mr. Mitchell. How far did you read? 

General Marshall. I read to the words “in brief, the military 
dilemma is this.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Continue then with the letter of the 27th commenc- 
ing with the words “in brief, the military dilemma is this.” 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The most vital evidence in the Pearl Harbor matter consists of our inter- 
cepts of the Japanese diplomatic communications.. Over a period of years our 
cryptograph people analyzed the character of the machine the Japanese [i99l\ 
were using for encoding their diplomatic messages. Based on this a correspond- 
ing machine was buiit by us which deciphers their messages. Therefore, we 
possessed a wealth of information regarding their moves in the Pacific, which in 
turn was furnished the State Department^ratber than as is populariy supposed, 
the State Department providing us with the Information — but which unfortu- 
nately made no reference whatever to intentions toward Hawaii until the last 
message befiore December 7th, which did not reach our hands until the following 
day, December 8th. 

Now the point to the present dilemma is that we have gone ahead with this 
business of deciphering their codes until we possess other codes, German as weU 
as Japanese, but our main basis of information regarding Hitler’s intentions 
in Europe is obtained from Baron Oshima’s messages from Berlin reporting his 
Interviews with Hitler and other officials to the Japanese Government. These 
are still in the codes involved in the Pearl Harbor events. 

To explain further the critical nature of this set-up which would be wiped out 
almost in an instant if the least suspicion were aroused regarding it, the battle 
of the Coral Sea was based on deciphered messages and therefore our few ships 
were In the right place at the right time. Further, we were able to concentrate 
our limited forces to meet their [2992] naval advance on Midway when 
otherwise we almost certainly would have been some 8,000 miles out of places 
We had full information of the strength of their forces in that advance and also 
of the smaller force directed against the Aleutians which finally landed troops 
on Attu and Kiska. 

Operations in the Pacific are largely guided by the intormatlon we obtain 
of Japanese deployments. We know their strength in various garrisons, the 
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rations and other stores continuing available to them, and what is of vast 
importance, we check their fleet movements and the movements of their convoys. 
The heavy losses reported from time to time which they sustain by reason of our 
submarine action, largely result from the fact that we know the sailing dates 
and routes of their convoys and can notHjr our submarines to lie in wait at the 
proper points. 

The current raids by Admiral Haley's carrier forces on Japanese shipping 
in Manila Bay and elsewhere were largely based in timing on the known move- 
ments of Japanese convoys, two of which were caught, as anticipated, in his 
destructive attacks. 

You will understand from the foregoing the utterly tragic consequences if the 
present political debates regarding Pearl Harbor disclose to the enemy, German 
or Jap, any suspicion of the vital sources of information we possess. 

The Roberts’ report on Pearl Harbor had to have withdrawn from 
it all reference to this highly secret matter, therefore in portions it necessarily 
appeared incomplete. The same reason which dictated that course is even more 
important today because our sources have been greatly elaborated. 

As another example of the delicacy of the situation, some of Donovan’s people 
(the OSS) without telling us, instituted a secret search of the Japanese Embassy 
offices in Portugal. As a result the entire military attach^ Japanese code all over 
the world was changed, and though this occurre<i over a year ago, we have not 
yet been able to break the new code and have thus lost this invaluable source 
of information, particularly regarding the European situation. 

A further most serious embarrassment is the fact that the British government 
is involved concerning its most secret sources of information, regarding which 
only the Prime Minister, the Chiefs of Staff and a very limited number of other 
officials have knowledge. 

A recent speech in Congress by Representative Harness would clearly suggest 
to the Japanese that we have been reading their codes, though Mr. Harness and 
the American public would probably not draw any such conclusion. 

[299Jf'\ The conduct of General Eisenhower’s campaign and of all operations 
in the Pacific are closely related in conception and timing to the information we 
secretly obtain through these Intercepted codes. They contribute greatly to the 
victory and tremendously to the saving in American lives, both in the conduct 
of current operations and in looking towards the early termination of the war. 

I am presenting this matter to you in the hope that you will see your way clear 
to avoid the tragic results with which we are now threatened in the present 
political campaign. 

Please return this letter by bearer. I will hold it in my most secret file subject 
to your reference should you so desire. 

Faithfully yours. 


(Sgd.) G. C. Marshall. 


Mr. MrrcHELii. Now, I think I asked you if Colonel Clarke brought 
the earlier letter of September 25 back to you. 

General Marshall. He did. I discussed the matter with him, Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s comments, and also with General Bissell, head of the 
Army Intelligence. I came to the conclusion that the matter was so 
important that we must make it a matter of record,^ and I sent Colonel 
Clarke — ^incidentally, in civilian clothes — to Albany. He there secured 
[^96‘] an audience with Governor Dewey, and he telephoned me, 
as I recall, from Governor Dewey’s oflSce that the Governor was unwill- 
ing to read the letter until he had at least one adviser similarly aware 
of the circumstances I was bringing to his, the Governor’s, attention, 
and also that he felt he must keep flie letter in his file, because he did 
not know what might happen to me, and he would have no record 
whatsoever of the occurrence. 

Governor Dewey, as I recall, then came on the phone, I having told 
Colonel Clarke that I was ready to make those agr^ments. The 


1 See General MarshaU’s correction of this sentence, p. 1165, infra. 
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Governor spoke to me personally about a Mr. Bell, who was, I think, 
the State Bank Examiner 

Mr. Mitchell. Superintendent of Banks. 

General Mabshall. Something of that sort, who was thoroughly 
to be trusted, and he, the Governor would see that it was lodied up 
in his most secret file case, whatever that might be. 

He also said that he must keep the letters to have with his records. 

I then agreed to that, and on that basis the letter was left in his 
hands. There was no discussion between us as to what his decision 
might be. As a matter of fact, I do not think he read the letter be- 
yond the firs^aragraph at the time of this conversation. 

[ 2996 '\ Colonel Clarke returned to Washington and reported 
to me that the Governor had read the letter, had discussed it with Mr. 
Bell in the presence of Colonel Clarke^* and I do not recall that he 
gave us any assurances. All I know is that there seemed to be no 
further reference to the matter in the campaign. 

Do you wish me to go on ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Go ahead. General. 

General Mabshail. Do you wish me to go into any further con- 
versations with Governor Dewey? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

General Mabshall. After the election and the defeat of Governor 
Dewey, I thought it was due him that he should know more the basis 
of this letter, so I had General Bissell proceed to Albany, gain an 
audience with the Governor, and General Bissell took with him a 
number of c^ies of magic showing at that time the movements of 
the various Japanese convoys, and of the Japanese naval craft on 
which we were basing our operations, so that the Governor could 

f ather some idea of just how important the matter was. As far as 
know, he was greatly interested. It was more or less in appreciation 
of the action he had apparently taken. 

[ 2997 ^ I saw Governor Dewey for the first time in connection 
with this incident at the funeral, I think, of Mr. Roosevelt. At the 
end of the funeral services we were thrown together there and I asked 
him to come to the War Department with me. He did and we showed 
him the situation out in the Pacific. Showed him also the current 
magic, giving the Japanese movements at that time, and made as plain 
as we could to him just what the importance of these matters were. 

His attitude was very friendly and very gracious. 

At a later time — ^no, I am wrong. 

When General Bissell returned from Albany, having gone up in 
effect to see Governor Dewey and to show him these copies of magic 
as to the current operations in the Pacific, the Governor told him and 
he. General Bissell, told me orally on his return that he, the Governor, 
understood there was going to be a further discussion in the near 
future in the Congress regarding Pearl Harbor and he. (^vemor 
Dewey, inquired of Greneral Bissell to me as to whether I desired him 
to intervene to the extent that he might be able to suppress such 
debates. 

General Bissell was telling me this on his return to Washington. 
He suggested that I telephone Governor Dewey but I thought it was 


^ See p. 1165, infra, for General MarahaH’i correction of this sentence. 
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better that General Bissell should have the conversation, and I told 
him what to say. He called up. [^ 008 ] This is all hearsay. 

Mr. Mitchell. Tell us what you told him to say. 

General Marshall. I told him to tell Governor Dewey that 1 had 
already embarrassed hhn wi^ requests which had affected his personal 
actions and that I would not make any further request of him. I told 
General Bissell that Governor Dewey would probably say that didn’t 
matter, that he would be interested in the conduct of tlie campaign, 
the successful conclusion of the war, and if he said that to again repeat 
that 1 had anticipated that response and that I still had no request to 
make of him. 

That is exactly the way it took place. General Bissell told him 
what I had said. He replied that that was not the point, it wasn’t a 
question of personal embarrassment, it was a question of the progress 
of the war. ; 

General Bissell told him that I had anticipated some such rpply 
and I still had no request to make. 

And I will add that, so far as I know, certainly not in the immediate 
future after that, there was no debate on the question in Congress. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice in these letters there is a reference to the 
fact that at some time prior to September 1944 as a result of the OSS 
getting into the Japanese Embassy offices in Portupil, the military 
attache Japanese codes , [ 2989 ] all over the world were 

changed. Was that just one of the Japanese codes? 

General Marshall. That was one of their codes, which we had 
broken down. 

Mr. Mitchell. You continued to decode up to the time this letter 
to Mr. Dewey was written, the diplomatic codes that we have had 
here in evidence? 

General Marshall. We continued right through that time, and, 
I might add, it played a very important part, the decoding of these 
messages, deciphering of these messages, played a very important 
part after the termination of the Japanese struggle in connection 
with our movement of troops intt) Japan and particularly into Korea, 
because we had the communications of the Japanese officers and we 
knew whether we had to go in with a r^ment or an Army corps. 

We went into Korea with — that was Gfeneral MacArthur’s action 
but I think this is approximately coi^t, on September 3 with, I 
believe — only a regiment, when the original plan was September 23 
with a whole Army corps, because we had the communications of the 
Japanese commander in Korea appea^g to his own government to 
expedite the movement of the American troops into Korea, which 
meant to us we need not anticipate any violent reaction from the Jap- 
anese. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was about what date in 1945 ? 

[JtW] General Marshall. That was after VJ-day. That was 
some days in August and possibly early September. 

Mr. Mitchell. With the exception of this change 

General Marshall. Also I might add that in the final phase of the 
war we obtained information regarding the campaign in Manchuria 
which was helpful to the occupation of the Allied troops. 
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Mr. Mitchell. With the exception of this military attach4 code 
which you lost the ability to decode, prior to 1944 had you, since Pearl 
Harbor, lost the ability to crack these other Japanese codes < 

General Marsilvll. They lost some of them from time to time due 
to the regular changes. Tnen it would take a while to bring it down 
to date. But on that attache code the whole code went out. Almost 
all codes have frequent changes, some daily. 

Mr. Miighell. There is a sentence in your letter of the 27th of 
September, at the bottom of page 1, which reads : 

Therefore we possessed a wealth of Information regarding their moves In tlie 
Pacific which in turn was furnished the State Department — rather than ns 
popniarly supposed, the State Department providing ns with the Information — 
but which unfortunately made no reference whatever to intentions toward Hawaii 
until [ 300 1 \ the last message before December 7th which did not reach 
our hands until the following day, December 8th. 

Now, I would like for you to look in the intercept book, Mr. Hanna- 
ford, and find the messages you marked, and 

General Mabshall. I can tell you the character. The only mes- 
sage I had in mind was where they were talking about lights in the 
windows. That was the first one that came to my attention regarding 
the Pearl Harbor affair. 

Mr. Mitchell. That pointed at Pearl Harbor? 

General Mabshall. i es, sir. Of course, at this time tliere had not 
been the exhaustive search of all of these various records. 

(A document was handed to General Marshall by Mr. Haimaford.) 

General Mabshall. It is a lengthy message from Honolulu to Tokyo. 

3 December 1941, from Kita to Tokyo. 

The Vice Chairman. What is the page in the book? 

General Marshall. Page 22. 

Mr. Mitchell. That message we are showing you, about the lights 
in the windows, appears not to have been translated until December 
11, and your letter refers to a message that didn’t come into your 
hands until the 8th. 

General Marshall. Mr. Chairman, the point was, I didn’t [SOOSi] 
go back and check on these dates and translations, but was speaking 
from memory three or four years afterwards in dictating this letter to 
Mr. Dewey. It may have been that it didn’t get to me until the 11th. 
I was not looking at any record. I was talking three years later. But 
it was a message that came to my attention after the event and this was 
the one I was talking about. 

Mr. Mitchell. At page 27 of the book you are looking at there is 
a message that was sent from Honolulu to Tokyo, December 6, and was 
translated December 8. That is the message wnich says: 

I imagine that in all probabUity tbere la considerable opportunity left to take 
advantage for a surprise attack against these places. 

General Marshall. The one I am referring to is this lengthy one. 

Mr. Mitchell. You don’t identify the one I have read? 

General Marshall. I don’t have a recollection of that. I have a 
definite recollection of this elaborate message here on page 22 though 
I didn’t read it at the time, I didn’t have it available, I have never seen 
it from that day until now. 

Mr. Mitchei^ In your letter of the 27th you refer to the last mes- 
sage before December 7 “which did not reach our \300S\ hands 
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until the following day, December 8.” As I understand it you were 
not referring to this 14-part and 1 p. m. message ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I am. referring to this message, as 
nearly as my recollection permits, and am quite clear this was the onej 
bemnning at page 22, dated the 3d of December, 1941, from Honolulu 
to Tokyo; and I repeat I have never seen the message from the time 
I looked at it until today and I was dictating a letter offhand in a very 
few minutes to Governor Dewey. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell the committee what occasioned your 
writing Mr. Dewey at all? 

General Marshall. It was reported to me by the Chief of Army 
Intelligence that these various ccsnments were being made on the floor 
of Congress referring to Pearl Harbor, and the comments being made 
at frequent intervals in the campaign speeches of the various members 
of the partis were leading inevitably to the conclusion, the Chief of 
Army Intelligence, General Bissell thought, that other Governments 
would decide that we had a method of breaking their code, and the 
matter was growing more pointed as the campaign was becoming 
more violent, and some action ought to be taken in a hurry or we were 
going to lose our tremendous source of information in the Far East 

[SOO^"] The recommendation made to me by Gteneral Bissell — 
and you can call him as a witness — was to go to the President for some 
assignee in the matter. I didn’t think that would do. I thought it 
over overnight. The next morning I dictated this letter of September 
26 and sent for General Bissell, read the letter to him, and asked him 
his view on this procedure. He thought that was all right. 

I then sent him, as I recall, with the letter personafly to Admiral 
King to let Admiral King see it and get his reaction. His reaction was 
to concur. Then the discussion was how to get the letter into Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s hands without attracting attention to procedure. I 
have described the method we took. 

In explanation of that procedure of addressing the letter to Gov- 
ernor Dewey, I felt, and Admiral King concurred, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that Governor Dewey feel that no one other than 
our^lves, that is, that the President, the Secretary of War, and other 
officials of the War Department or the Navy Department, had no 
knowledge whatever of this action, and its success would depend en- 
tirely on Governor Dewey feeling tnat that was the case. 

Therefore, we followed a purely nonpolitical procedure entirely in 
the interest of the conduct of the operation. That is the way, I under- 
stand, Governor Dewey accepted the approach. I never told the Presi- 
dent, I think he died with- \S00S\ out knowing anything about 
this, I am quite certain he did, and I have no recoUection a^r the 
event of ever telling the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think I have nnished, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. General Marshall, I have two or three questions 
I would like to ask. 

Going back into the spring and summer of 1941, 1 think you stated 
on yesterday that not only you but other officers of the War Depart- 
ment and also officers of the Navy Department, insofar as you felt it 
proper to do so, were urging that evei^hing be done to mstpone any 
clash that might result in armed hostilities between the United States 
and Japan? 
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General Marshall. That is the case. 

The Chairman. Were you present during any of the discussions in 
the latter part of 1940 or any part of 1941 with reference to the location 
of the Fleet in the Hawaiian region! 

General Marshall. I was present at some discussions with refer- 
ence to the fleet changing its base from Long Beach and San Diego to 
Hawaii and with regard to portions of the Beet being drawn into the 
Atlantic. 

[3006^ The Chairman. What was the general understanding, 
what was your understanding of the general opinion of those responsi- 
ble in the various branches of the Government, that is, the President, 
the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of Navy, with respect to the 
maintenance of that fleet. Pacific fleet, as it finally came to be called, 
in the region of Hawaii! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall, as I said before in my testimony 
the pros and cons of the argument regarding the fleet at Hawaii. I 
heard it — am sorry to tell you that I donx remember. I think I 
had a very definite view in the matter. I know I had a very definite 
view in relation to the reinforcement of the naval forces in the Atlan- 
tic, and I am rather foggy about that. 

So much happened after that, and it was a naval issue, that I have 
lost the thread of the discussions. I know that I was intensely inter- 
ested in the development of the fleet train, as it was then called, and 1 
recall specifically taking it up in a liaison meeting in an effort to 
assist Admiral Stark in getting the necessary craft which would have 
to be drawn from commercial use, particularly Latin America, at that 
time. 

I am sorry I can’t give you any definite reactions regarding the move- 
ment of the fleet from the west coast out [S007'\ to Hawaii, or 
regarding the reinforcement of the Atlantic portion of our Navy from 
ships in the Pacific, though I sat in on a good many of the discussiona 

The Chairman. Do you recall what your own view was during the 
progress of the Japanese encroachments from Japan down to the 
south in the direction of Indochina, Thailand, and the I&a Peninsula, 
as to whether that encroachment endangered the security of our in- 
terests in the Philippine Islands, and other regions of the Southwest 
Pacific. 

General Marshaix. My view was that it clearly did endanger our 
interests, endanger the security of the Phillipines, if the Japanese 
moved in force into the south of the Philippines, southern Indochina, 
Borneo, Thailand. 

The Chairman. And your view was, as I understand it, that while 
attempting to postpone any actual clash, while attempting to play for 
time, as we might say, in the relationship between Japan and the 
United States, such efforts might be, would be taken, or should be taken 
as would in some measure convince Japan that it was hazardous for 
her to proceed further south ! 

General Marshall. That was the effort that we were makii^ in 
connection with the reinforcement of the Phillipines, which begin in 
a material way in August 1941 for the [3008'\ purpose of so 
strengthening the Philippines that the Japanese would tninK it unsafe 
to proceed further south. 
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The Chairman. Did I understand you to say that, taking the 
Panama Canal, the Caribbean area, into consideration, and the Pacific 
Coast of the United States into consideration, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and the Philippine Islands into consideration, in view of the 
limited material we had for distribution to all of those points, that 
Hawaii was better taken care of in the way of materiel than any of 
these other points that I have mentioned? 

General Marshaix.. Yes, sir. At that time, I think, to which you 
referred, virtually nothing had been done about the Philippines, and 
Panama had been about naifway developed up to the standard we 
thought necessary. 

The Chairman. So that you be^an to make some intensification of 
effort to give General MacArthur in the Philippines something of the 
materiel and supplies which he had been for quite a time requesting? 

General Marshaix.. Yes, sir. There were two factors. 

One is, we had reached in the delivery of materiel or troops, or both, 
to Panama and to Hawaii to the degree where we thought tlxey were 
reasonably safe, and, (quantity production just coming in, we started 
to build up the Philippine Island defenses. 

[3009'\ The Chairman. Was it in pursuance of that policy that 
these unarmed airplanes had left the west coast on the 6th of December 
for the Philippines ? Were dispatched ? 

General Marshaix. That is correct. That was the first squadron 
reinforcement of 45 fiying fortresses, to be added to the 35 which had 
already reached the Philippines in early September. 

The Chairman. They left from some point in California? 

General Marshaix. They left Hamilton Field, right near San 
Francisco. 

The Chairman. Destined for the Philippines, hut with a view of 
stimping in Hawaii to refuel. 

General Marshall. Refuel and have the engines gone over and 
give the pilots a rest. 

The Chairman. I presume it is safe to say that it was obvious 
to those planes, inasmuch as they were unarmed, they did not expect 
to run into a war in Hawaii on their way to the Philippines. 

General Marshall. No, sir. That was a natural reaction on their 
part. 

The Chairman. Now, this morning, I believe you said, or yesterday, 
that when General Mac Arthur’s dispatch to you of November 28, which 
was in reply to yours to him of the 27th, and General Short’s dispatch 
of Uie same date were handed to you, you did not recall whether they 
were attached [SOW] together by a clip or not, as they now 
ap^ar. 

General Marshall. I don’t think I said I did not know whether 
they were attached together, or not. I do not know. All I do know is 
that I initialed the first upper copy, and apparently they came in in 
that form. 

The Chairman. Did I understand you to say you did or did not 
remember whether you saw General Snort’s reply? 

General Marshall. I do not remember whether or not I saw General 
Short’s reply, but the presumption must be that I did. In any event 
that was my opportunity to intervene which I did not do. 
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The Chaihuan. Now, you sent on the 27th almost identical mes- 
sages to Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Pacific Coast of 
the United States. 

General Mabshaix. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There was apparently one difference, I think. In 
your message to General MacArthur in the Philippines you did not 
caution him with reference to alarming the civil mpulation, which you 
did include in your message to the Hawaiian I^nds. Do you recall 
thatl 

General Marshall. There is that difference between the two mes- 
sages. The reason, quite evidently, is that Hawaii had quite a mind 
population, including 130,000 Japanese, which is quite a different 
situation from that in the Philippines, and the positi<m 

of vital installations which related to the city proper presented a 
condition in Hawaii considerably different from that in the Philip- 
pine^. 

Clark Field is to the north of Manila, and Corregidor at the entrance 
of the bay, 35 miles from Manila. And, may 1 add, a very definite 
reason in connection with that was to try not to up^t the procedure 
that Mr. Hull was following in an effort to stall action in the Pacific. 

The Chairman. In your conversations with the War Department 
and the Navy Department, and the President, with. reference to obtain- 
ing time, as much time as was possible in order to prepare better before 
there might possibly be any clash of arms between Japan and the 
United States, do you recall what the President’s attitude was toward 
that approach to the subject in conversations you had? 

General Marshall. As far as I can recall, it was identical with ours, 
and Mr. Hull’s. “Ours” meaning Admiral Stark and myself; the 
Secretary of War, Colonel Kncoi. 

The Chairman. In your messa^ to these various areas on the 27th 
of November, after calling attention to the fact that the negotiations 
with Japan appeared to be on the verge of termination, to all practical 
purposes, and so forth, you ^ve them what apparently amounted to 
instructions with r^pect to reconnaissance, and the 

taking of all other steps necessary in their judgment to meet an attack 
or to meet the situation as it might develop in view of that situation. 
That instruction, or that directive, was present in all these dispatches 
from you to Panama, Hawaii, the west coast, and the Philippines? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, you received a reply from General Mac- 
Arthur on the 28th, the next day after you sent it, in which he stated: 

Pursuant to instructions contained In your radio 624 air reconnaissance has 
been extended and intensified in conjunction with the Navy. Ground security 
measures have been taken within the limitations imposed by present state of 
development of' this theatre of operations. Everything is in readiness for the 
conduct of a successful defense. Intimate liaison and cordial relations 
between Army and Navy. 

Do you regard that reply of General MacArthur as responsive to 
your message to him of the day before? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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[30X9^ The Cbmbman. On the same day on which you sent these 
various messages, General J^es as Chief of G-2 sent this message.to 
Hawaii : 


Japanese negotiations have come to practical stalemate. Hostilities may en- 
sue. SubTerslve activities may be expected. Inform Commanding General and 
Caiief of Staff only. Signed “Miles”. 

You received from General Short on the 28th of November, the day 
following your message, this message : 

Beport Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with Navy — there 
is some word there which I do not understand — ^“four seven two twenty seventh.” 


Did you say in your testimony yesterday that you remembered 
whether you saw that reply from General Short? 

General IIiIabshaLl. I said I could not remember whether or not I 
saw it but the presumption must be that I did see it. 

The Chaikman. Well, whether you saw it or not, looking at it now 
as it is and comparing it with your message to him of the day before, 
do you now regard it as having been an adequate response to the in- 
structions that you gave him ? 

General Marshall. In the light of all the events, Senator, it is quite 
evident it was not adequate. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact that General Miles wired him 
tage and in view of the fact that his message to you mentioned only 
on the same day, the 27th, to look out for some \SOH'\ sabo- 
sabotage, would it have been possible for him to have confused Gen- 
eral Miles’ message with yours and replied to General Miles but sent 
it to you? 

, General Marshall. I understand that you have the exact records 
here. 

ITie Chairman. Yes. 


General MarshaIl. Or, rather, I am told that the records show that 
the dispatch of General Short’s, his message was dispatched prior to 
the r^eipt of General Miles’ message. I did not know that, of course, 
nor did I know of General Miles’ message. 

The Chairman. T^en if General Short’s reply was sent before he 
received General Miles’ dispatch, obviously it could not have been 
intended as a reply fo General Miles. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That would be a matter of record, I 

g resume. The point here, I think. Senator, is this : that the fact that 
leneral Miles sent that message— because it was not known to me I 
presume it may have been known in the Operations Section, I do not 
laipw, but the G-2 was charged with the dissemination of information. 

The Chairman. The Operations Section, tliat was the section that 
was originally called the War Plans? 

General Marshall. War Plans. 

[301S] The Chaibman.' War Plans Division. 

General Mabshall. War Plans Division. I am sorry. I misnamed 
it ^f ore. The W ar Plans Division. 

The Chairman. That was the section or division of which General 
Gerow was the head ? 


7#71« — 1«— pt. 
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General Marshall. He was the head. Whether or not he saw that 
I do not know, but, you see, Q-2 was chai^[ed with the dissemination 
of information but not permitted to issue directives, and that was a 
report on the dissemination. 

The Chairman. Was there any rule existing in the General Staff 
or in the War Department that required messages received in reply 
to messages like that which you sent on the 27th should be called to 
your personal attention? 

General Marshall. No specific rule. I was supposed to be given , 
the opportunity to see the important messages. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

General Marshall. I do not know just what the situation was at 
that time but at least since they sometimes came ip a thousand or more 
a day and the important ones are brought to my attention; and, of 
course, specifically anyone that would be as important as this, because 
the directive went out over my name, presumahW from my office. 

The Chairman. Well, was there anything in (^neral Snort’s reply 
referring to sabotage being seen by an officer [SOlS"] in the 
Operations or in the G-2 division, would have identified it as a reply 
to your message to him which did not mention sabotage but which did 
specifically mention recoimaissance and “all other measures that you 
deem necessary to be taken under the circumstances ?” 

General Marshall. I do not know quite whether I understand your 
question, but in the message there from General Short I think is a 
word that you said you do not understand, “REUKAD”, “referring to 
your radio^, which gave the number and which identified the message 
that was sent to him. 

The Chairman. And that answer gave the number of the message? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

The Chairman. From the reply it would seem that was a reply to 
your message? 

General Marshalia Yes. That says directly that is what it is. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, let me ask you this further question 
in regard to your view in reference to the lacilities, men and equip- 
ment in the Hawaiian Islands with respect to the ability of those m 
charge of that operation, charged with the responsibility to have met 
the attack or have retarded it or have minimized its enects, if what 
was there in men and material had been reasonably alert and reason- 
ably \S017'\ active and reasonably ready to meet any such 
possible attack, what was your conclusion about that — not that every 
gun had to be in its place and every man had to be in his cockpit, but 
if under ordinary circumstances, in view of the information which 
had been sent to them and particularly on the 27th, and the general 
attitude of alertness that it seems had been invoked, what was your 
conclusion, that they could have retarded or miqimized the effect of 
the attack or they could have defeated it altogether? I would like to 
geWou to draw the distinction on it. 

Gfeneral MarshalIa My conclusion is, and I might say was, that 
the utilization of all the means at hand, means and men, and the 
deployment of the materiel and the ships, and so forth, to the best 
advantage under the terms of the alert, that the attack could have 
been seriously interfered with, its damaging effect greatly limited; 
and I do not know .whether the carriers could have been brought into 
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a position to operate or not, I am unfamiliar with that, but they were 
great potentials out in that region at that time. 

Hie Chairman. The testimony of Admiral Inglis and Colonel 
Thielen shows, I think, that on the 6th day of December there was 
no reconnaissance whatever in Pearl Harbor or on the Island of Oahu. 
There was on that day some type of reconnaissance from the carrier 
Ei%terpri8e was some two [Sols'] hundred miles west 

of Oahu. 

Have you received any information, or have you any information 
that would offer an explanation as to why there was no reconnaissance 
of any kind on the 6th day of December, the day before this attack? 

General Marshall. No, I have not, Senator, and I should explain 
that I haven’t discussed this with anyone. I haven’t discussed it with 
General ShOTt or Admiral Kimmel. I haven’t discussed it with my 
own people. I might say that I haven’t discussed it with General 
Gerow. I haven’t seen General Gerow since October 1944. Tlie event 
occurred and my interest and my obligation brought me to the activi- 
ties necessary to meet the situation which developed and which con- 
tinued on, of course, as you know from one serious state to another. 

I would also add that in my own mind I never could grasp what 
had happened between the period when so much was said about air 
attack, the necessity for anti-aircraft, the necessity for planes, for 
reconnaissance, the necessity for atta<^ planes for defense and the 
other requirements which anticipated very definitely and affirmatively 
ah air attack, I could never understand why suddenly it became ap- 
parently a side issue. I do not know just what the reason was. I have 
never in^ired of the individuals concerning it. 

The Chairman. Following your directive, or order, or in- 
[3019] structions of the 27th of November, did you receive any 
further information that seemed to you to make it necessary to re- 
iterate those warnings 

General Marshall. No, sir ; I did not. 

The Chairman (continuing) : Until you received the message on 
the 7th with reference to the 14-part dispatch and the 1 o’clock dis- 
patch? 

General Marshall. After I saw the alert message of November 27, 
which was brought to my attention on the morning of November 28, 
I recall nothing coming in from the Hawaiian Department or any 
other matter which required an additional dispatch. 

It is very important that you do not confuse a command direction. 
Better completely cancel it and issue a new one, because the amend- 
ments are dangerous things in relation to military operations. Once 
the commander is alerted, the question then was when did you reduce 
the alert. Of course, the G— 2 functions of the War Department as 
wdl as out in the commands were to furnish material as it developed, 
but the command direction stood unless you dared to amend it, or 
what would be a better procedure, completely cancel it and issue a 
new directive. 

The Chairman. Reference has been made all through this ex- 
amination to Rainbow Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and ,5. 

[30S0] General Marshalu Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Rainbow No. 6 seeming to be the ultimate plan. 
Did that mean that Rainbow No. 1 was cancelled or modified or 
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completely changed when a new Rainbow plan was promulgated, oi* 
was it a modification or change ? 

General Marshall. Senator, I will not try to answer that without 
actually looking at the papers and I would, have to get the records 
of the War Plans Division. The presumption would be absolute that 
if a new plan was issued the other is cancelled by a certain date. 

The Chaibhan. Well, probably General Gerow can explain that 
in neater detail. 

General Marshall. He can tell you that direct. 

The Chairbcan. I think that is alL Congressman Cooper? 

The ViCT! Chairman. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
briefiy. 

When, did you state. General, jou were appointed Chief of Stafif 

General Marshall. I was appointed Acting Chief of Staff on July 
1, 1939, and on the formal occurrence of the vacancy in the positiim 
of Chief of Staff by the retirement of General Craig on the 1st of 
September 1939 I then was nominated and confirmed as Chief of 
Staff. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you had been Assistant Chief 
[S021'] of Staff while General Craig was Chief of Staffs had you! 

Gteneral Marshaix. I came to Washington on the 6th of July 1938 
and became the head of the War Plans Division. In October 1988, 1 
think about the middle of the month, I became Deputy Cbief of Staff; 
therefore, the immediate assistant to General Craig. 

The Vice Chairman. I understood you to st^ something the 
other day about General Craig taking the position that the mter- 
ception of these Japanese messages was illegal. Is that correct! 

General Marshall. That was his view of the matter. 

The V ICE Chairman. That was his view of the matter ! 

General Marshall. He considered that that was forbidden by the 
terms of the Federal Communications Act. 

The Vice Chairman. I see. But the practice continued right on 
of intercepting all the Japanese messages that could be intercepted! 

Gwieral Marshall. With such secrecy as could be enforced. . 

The Vice Chairman. Sir! 

General Marshall. With such secrecy as could be enforced. 

The Vice Chairman. My interest was challenged, Gteheral, while 
General Miles was before us with respect to these intercept^ mes- 
sages, especially with respect to the period of time that elapsed be- 
tween the time the messages were sent — ^and of course, 

I assume they were intercepted at the time they were sent — and the 
time they were decoded and translated. 

Had that attracted your attention at any time! 

General Marshall. I do not recall that that attracted' my specific 
attention because I was aware of the fact that they were short-handed 
and it was very difficult to obtain people that we could trust and that 
had the necessary qualities. 

I looked up several days ago what the status of that was and, as 1 
recall, on December 7, 1941, there were some 44 officers and about 180 
men, women, civilians and soldiers, in Washington in the Army en- 
gaged in this work and some 150 out in the field at what they call the 
monitoring stations, that is, merely intercepting the material. 

. Now, I compared that to see what the change was widi the situation 
at the end of the war and there were in Washington some 666 officers 
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and a total of lOjOOO individuals here in Washington at this work. The 
British had 30, (^0. The Navy of ours here I think had 6,000. 

Now, that had to be built up, of course. You had to have the right 
people, with the qualifications; you had to have them all examined 
oy me FBI. It was a very slow procedure ; and, of course, also at that 
time we had a shortage of personnel in all of our activities, and 1 recall 
at an earlier date they had a small group down at Fort 

Washin^on — think, which is near Mount Vernon just on that side 
of the river, at least I think that is where it was ; if it was not there it 
was across the river— and some 26 men, I believe; and one man was 
picked w or checked up endeavoring to sell this information up in 
Boston, I think, and we had the FBI nab him. 

It was very difficult to get trustworthy personnel at that particular 
time in the state of general disregard of security matters and of inter- 
est and of an appreciation of the importance of what was going on in 
the United States with relation to the possibility of war. So I thought, 
if I might add, I thought that what they were doing was very unusual 
that they were able, to turn out the critical messages in the manner 
that they did. 

Now, there was always a backlog of messages which did take a long 
time to reduce. There was always the hazard — I presume that General 
MUes is the best witness — of some particular message being overlooked. 
There was always, as far as I was concerned, the possibility that the 
messages that might seem to me with very sober consideration as most 
important for me to see, that I might not see them all and there was 
always the possibility that in going through this mass of information, 
of which this was only incidental to my desk every day, that I might 
not absorb the true significance [S^4] of each matter. 

The Vice Chahoian. I just noticed, while General Miles was before 
us here, that, as shown in exhibit 2, messages received from November 
28, that were translated after December 7, 1941, the time varies all the 
w^ from 2 days to about 28 days, do they 1 

(^neral MARSHxiii. Yes, sir. I saw that record. 

The Vice Chaibhan. And you say that during that time we had a 
hundred and some odd pwple engaged in this work? 

General Mabshaix.. We nad, I recall rather accurately, we had 44 
officers here in Washington at work at it and I think some 180 soldiers 
and civilians, but the exact numbers can be easily obtained for you by 
General Miles or others. 

The Vice Chairiian. And later you say that number— — 

General Marshauj. Increased to 10,000 on the Army side. 

The Vice Chairman. 10,000. And the British had 80,000? 

General MARSHAiiL. Yes, and our Navy I think — I am hot the witness 
for them — had about 6,000. , The growth of that was comparable to the 
growth of the Army. It was changing every month. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I was just wondering at the time I 
examined those how this information could be very valuable to you, 
with the great responsibility that you had resting on you, if it came 
to you a week or two wee& or [S0S6] three weefe after the 
message was intercepted. 

GeneOral Marsbaix. Well, that is natural, sir, but I was rather im- 
pressed with the fact that under the conditions under which they were 
then operating, which were pretty much unavoidable, they were able 
to pull out the most critical messages almost immediatmy. 
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The Vice Chairman. Then, another qhestion if I may, General. 
Were you kept fully advised as to diplomatic developments all through 
the latter part of November and on up to the first part of December ? 

General Marshall. I, of course, did not know all of the matters, 
but I would say that I was kept very fully advised; and so far as Mr. 
Hull personally is concerned, I remember heating him say with con- 
siderable emphasis in those last day apropos of his. discussions with 
the Japanese envoys, “These fellows mean to fight and you will have 
to watch out.” 

The Vice Chairman. You heard him say that? 

General Marshall. I heard him say that and I have a very distinct 
recollection of it. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, he stated before the ccanmittee that he 
considered, to use his words, “Japan was hell bent on conquest and 
aggression.” 

Did yqu entertain that view, that they were determined on conquest 
and aggression? 

[3026} General Marshall. My appreciation of the situation, as 
nearly as I can recall it — I am trying to avoid the back sight things — 
was that they were going to profit in every conceivable way by the 
opportunities presented on the destruction of Russia by the German 
Army and the fact that the German submarines had England by the ' 
throat, as it were, in the Atlantic, which widely affected the absolutely 
necessary reinforcement of England by materiel from the United 
States. 

What I could not quite decide in my own mind, because of the 
peculiar way in which the war had been conducted in the entry into 
Austria and the entry into the Sudeten lands and later Czechoslovakia, 
in the movement into Cliina which would have started a state of war, 
in the occupation of Indochina, in the beginning of the infiltration 
into Thailand, I could not be quite certain in my mind how far they 
were going by that method before breaking out into an overt act. 

I was certain if given the opportunity, that is, security against 
Russian attack at their backs, that they would take as much as they 
could get for nothing and probably would fight for more if their 
position was a favorable one for it, which, the occupation of Thailand 
would have been. Once they had their air fields, their gasoline, their 
bombs, and their maintenance established in Thailand, the Malay 
Peninsula, meaning Singapore, the Kra Isthmus, they were virtually 
at their [3027^ mercy because Great Britain had very little 
they could send out there, very little in planes they could possibly 
afford to that theater. They were completely committed to the des- 
perate battle that was going on in the European theater. 

The Vice Chairman. Then did you consider war with Japan as 
inevitable? 

General Marshall. It appeared to me that it would be inevitable 
if the Russian Army fell, if the Russian Amyr fell and my own con- 
clusion before the end of the war, 2 years before the end of the war, 
was that the Japanese thought that Russia was going to be destroyed 
in December of 1941 with the capture of Moscow and they became 
committed in the Pacific thinking they were safe from any Russian 
involvement later in Manchuria. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, about when did you reach the conclusion 
then that war between Japan and the United States was inevitable? 
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G^eral Mabshaixi. Well, that absolute conclusion would hinge 
somewhat on what happened to Russia, and Japan launched its overt 
act against us before the decision of the moment in the Russian 
campaign. 

The anticipation was, if you go backj that Hitler’s forces would 
attack Moscow before the middle of December, that was the announce- 
ment at that time. Instead of that they [S0£8] collapsed due 
to a terrific cold spell and there began the turning of the struggle in 
Russia which meant that the Japanese need not expect with a cer- 
tainty that they would not eventually have a strong Russia at their 
back door, but they had committed themselves to the war, I think, on 
the assumption that the collapse of Russia was going to take place in 
the next 2 weeks. It did not take place. Had they not attacked on 
December 7, had they waited, for example, until January 1, there is 
a possibility that they would not have launched the attack, I do not 
know, because it ai^peared c^uite a definite possibility that Russia might 
get to her feet, which she did. 

I hope I haven’t confused you. 

The Vice Chaibman. No, that is all right, I am glad to have that. 

Well, where did you think the first Japanese attack on the United 
States would occur? 

General MAssHAUi. I thought it would occur in the Philippines. 
I thought the first Japanese attack was going to be directly south 
towards Singapore, that that would be the main campaign, and the 
Philippines, oi course, would become involved in it. Just when they 
would strike and their method of striking with landing forces rather 
than just air, I did not know, but the air strike might occur very early, 
[30£9] which it did. 

I assumed that Guam would fall almost immediately and I assumed 
that Wake would fall almost immediately. 

[SOSO] The Vice Chairman. Did you think the first Japanese 
attack would be at Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. I did not anticipate that. I thought they 
would npt hazard that. That, of course, was a raiding attack, to 
strike a crippling blow, which did not involve any landing, or any 
possible landing. 

Their campaign was headed south through the Cliina Sea. It was 
to cover their flank with that stroke. Those same carriers appeared 
quite quickly in the China Sea operations. 

The Vice Chairman. I do not Nvant to detain you too long. General, 
because I know other members of the committee want to ask you ques- 
tions, but I have one or two questions, if. I may, about what occurred 
immediately before the attack. 

I understood you to state that you were out of Washington on 
November 27. 

General Marshaix; Yes, sir; I was down in North Carolina. 

The Vice Chairman. Reviewing maneuvers in North Carolina? 

General Marshall. 'Yes, sir. 1 went down on the afternoon of 
the 26th, following a Joint Board meeting on the morning of the 26th. 

The Vice Chairman. And the message about which you have been 
examined here at some length, which was sent over your name on 
November 27 to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and 
the other commanders mentioned— that message [SOSr\ oi No- 
vember 27, 1941, to the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, 
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was brought to ^our attention early the next morning, the 28th, when 
youretumedf ' 

Genes-al Mabsuall. I saw it about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 
28th. 

The Vice CnAnEtMAK. Did you consider that message an adequate 
warning to the Commanding General, Haymiian Deparhnentf 

General Marshall. I did, sir. ’ ■ ' 

The Vice Chairman. Was there ever any doubt in your mind at 
any time 

General Marshall. There was not. 

The Vice Chairman. That that was adequate warning! ■ 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And it was your opinion at that time that 
there were sufficient forces and sufficient material in Hawaii to defend 
that fortress! 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. • 

The Vice Chairman. I believe General Short, in command of the 
Hawaiian Departmrat at that time, was a lieutenant general, wasn’t 
he! 

General Marshall. He was lieutenant general by virtue of that 
apj^intment. 

The Vice Chairman. Was he one of the senior officers of the United 


States Army! 

[S0S^'\ General Marshall. Yes, sir; he was one of the two 
corps commanders at that time, who had actually had something re- 
senibling an Army Corps to command, and had had the b^efit of 
training and maneuvers with the corps that they commanded. 

The Vice Chairman. Back at that time we did liot have many 
officers with the rank of lieutenant general, did wef 

General Marshall. We had none except those who were asffigned 
■ to their territorial Army commands, of which thefe were four in the 
United States, one in Hawaii, and one in the Caribbean. ’ 

As long as they held the post, they held the rank. Wheii they left 
the post, they lost the rank. He proceeded to Hawaii as major general 
and became lieutenant ^neral on his arrival there. 

The Vice Chairman. By reason of the fact that he todk command of 
that post! 

General Marshau,. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Several questions have bewi asked you about 
these messages received on the !^th from General MacAirthur and 
General Short. I believe you stated you presumed that you saw 
the message from General Short at the same time that yon Saw the 
message from General MacArthur. 

General Marshall. Yes, I think that must be presumed. 

[3033] The Vice Chairman. But your att^tion wasinot at- 
tracted by the message from General Snort, as'to whether it was 
responsive to the message of November 27. 

wneral Marshall. Isaid I had no recollection of it. ' 


The Vice Chairman. I notice in the message of November 27, these 
three words “Report measures taken.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe yon stated, in I'esponse to a question 
by the chairman, that certainly in view of subeequent evoits, y6u 
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recognized that the message from General Short was not an adequate 
response to the message of November 27. 

(jeneral Marshaij.. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. But you do not recall that that was checked 
on any further, or any further messages sent? 

General Marshall. 1 am quite certain there was no further mes- 
sage sent. I might say here, Mr. Congressman, that the peo^ work- 
ing with him had sent an alert direction which all in the War De- 
partment then and now, I think, thought was a sufficient directive, 
and the comment out there, as lar as we knew, from all our com- 
munications, had been insistent on measures to meet an air attack and 
submarine attach 


The thought of merely expecting an alert direction for \^303Jf\ 
sabotage was not in anybody’s mind at all, which undoubtedly, in 
my opinion, may account for the fact that that word did not register, 
and when they spoke of liaison with the Navy that did register as to 
the assumption that the reconnaissance was on. That is merely a 
comecture. 

'Hie Vice Chairman. I imderstood you to state in reply to a ques- 
tion of the chairman that the reply from General Short was not 


considered as a reply 
General Staff of tm 


' to the message from General Miles, G-2 of the 
e War Department to G-2 of the Hawaiian 


D^artment. 

(ieneral Marshal!.. I testified to that purely because that message 
there says “Re so-and-so,” which is the alert message. 

The Vice Chairman. That is true. The message from General 
Short states, “Re your radio 472,” and the message of November 27 
bears the number 472. 


General Marshali^ Ye& sir. 

The Vice Chairman. So that was regarded as a reply to your 
message? 

General Marshalt> Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe that is all. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. General Marshall, I' would like to ask you just 
one or two questions. 

{S0S6'\ What proportion of the fleet in the Pacific, the entire 
Pacific area, was conc^trated at Pearl Harbor ? It is a naval ques- 
tion, 1 know, but I thought perhaps you would be able to answer it. 

General Marshall. I could not answer that in detail. I happen to 
know that there were no carriers at Pearl Harbor. Two were at sea, 
one of them proceeding towards or in the vicinity of Midway and the 
other one returning to Pearl Harbor, and a third carrier was, I believe, 
at San Diego. Other than that I could not give you the data. 

Senator George. But the main strength of the Pacific Fleet was at 
Pearl Harbor? 


General Marshatj.. 1 believe that is correct, sir; but of course I am 
a poor witness on that. 

Senator George. General, reference has been frequently made to a 
message, one of the intercepted messages from Tokyo to Honolulu 
dated September 24^ 1941, actually translated, according to the nota- 
tion at the foot of message, on October 9, 1941, in which specific 
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inquiry is made about the waters in Pearl Harbor, and the suggestion 
of a rough division of the waters into five subareas, and specific inquiry 
made regarding the fleet. 

Presumably that message might have had for its inspiration a sub- 
marine or other attack other than air, but is it not [3036] rather 
strongly suggestive that an air strike must have been contemplated 
by Japan? 

General Marshall. In the light of what happened that is quite 
evident. Senator. But I may say as to that, we were getting messages 
making very specific inquiries about naval vessels of ours all over the 
Pacific, and to that extent it dispersed the attention. 

However, it is inescapable, looking at- this message and knowing 
what happened, that it must have had a direct relation to the planning 
of the attack. 

Senator George. General Marshall, Secretary Hull in his testimony 
before the committee, specifically directed attention to his appearance 
before the War Council on November 25, 1941, which he described as 
consisting of the President, the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, 
Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval Operations, and further described 
it as a sort of clearing house for all tne information and views which 
were under current discussion by the State Department and any other 
Departments of the Govenment. 

I merely wish to inqmre if your recollection accords with this state- 
ment of ^retary Hull (reading) : 

At that meeting I also gave the estimate which I then had that the Japanese 
miiitary were already poised for attack. The Japanese leaders were determined 
and desperate. They were likely to break [SdS7] out anywhere at any 
time at any place, and I emphasized the probable element of surprise in their 
plan. I felt virtoally the last stage had been reached, and that the saf^arding 
of our national security was in the hands of the Army and Navy. 

Does your recollection accord with that statement? 

General Marshal^. I do not remember all those details, sir, but I got 
the general impression from Mr. Hull of his telling me ‘‘The^ fellows 
mean to fight and we should get ready.” 

Senator George. And immediately after that you approved the 
message of November 27, although it was actually sent on the day 
when you arrived from Washington? 

Goneral Marshalu Yes, sir; it was discussed on the morning of 
the 26th in the Joint Board by Admiral Stark and myself and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff and his opposite in the Navy, and General 
Gerow and his opposite in the Navy. 

Senator George. General Marshall, of course the Fleet in the 
Pacific, or so much of our Navy as was in the Pacific and ba^ at 
Pearl Harbor in November and December 1941 and sometime prior 
to) that was of course a lo^ distance from the southward movement 
of the Japanese forces. Isn’t it almost compelling that we must 
have kept constantly in mind that Japw would make an air strike 
at the main naval forces [3038] in the Pacific as long as they 
were sitting out on their flank? 

General Marshall. I would not put it quite that way, sir. They 
certainly would if they thought they had the opportunity. They 
would have to be on their guard against that Fleet. Of course they 
would know presumably the extent to which the Fleet was prepared 
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to go to SM for operations a long way from its base. The Japanese 
would know conclusively we had no means in Manila Bay to shelter 
the Fleet. We had virtually no antiaircraft at all. There were no 
guns at Cavite. 

The submarines and small groui)s of ships of the Asiatic Fleet 
could offer not even one gun of antiaircraft fire in the Cavite naval 
region. Therefore title Fleet would have to be based at Hawaii, 
though it might operate a couple of thousand miles west of Hawaii, 
which is a very difficult procedure. 

The Japanese of course would know that. They would know that 
if our Fleet moved out into the far Pacific it would be in a very 
tenuous position where any unfavorable action could result very seri- 
ously because of the distance of the Fleet from its base. 

All of those were considerations in relation to what Japan would 
probably do. Given the opportunity to strike a crippling blow at the 
Fleet, it is useless to say she would [30S9'\ pr^ably do it, 
because she did do it. 

Senator Georoe. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Congressman Clark! believe is absent. 

Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall— 

The Chairman.' Before you begin j Senator, may I ask General 
Marshall, for the benefit of the committee and to determine about its 
sittings a little later today and tomorrow, in an effort to conclude 
with you, what are your plans, as far as you have made them, to leave 
for China? 

General MARSHAUi. All I can do, sir, is have a plane in readiness 
as soon as you release me. 

The Chairman. So your plans are to go forward at once as soon 
as we are completed? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would it be agreeable for the committee to sit 
a little longer today, in view of General Marshall’s situation? Of 
course, we contemplate tomorrow anyway. 

Senator Brewster. What is your question? 

The Chairman. Would it be agreeable for the committee to sit 
a little later than 4 o’clock today to accommodate General Marshall, 
in the hope we might conclude with him tomorrow? 

Senator George. Mr. Chairman, we ought to go on a reason- 
[800] able length of time. 

Senator Brewster. I suggest 4 : 30. 

The Chairman. Well, we will go at least until 4 : 30. 

Go ahead, Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, I should like again to direct your 
attention to exhibit 32, doling with the message you sent General 
Short on November 27, 1941. I vrill ask you if the same message with 
the same identical langage was not sent to the Commanding General 
of the Western Defense Command, San Francisco, Calif? 

General Marshall. The message is not identical. 

Senator Lucas. Will you point out the difference between the two, 
sir? 

General Marshall. As I get it here in reading it, in the latter part 
of the message it states, ‘‘A separate message is being sent to G-2, 9th 
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Corps Area, re subversive activities in United States. Should hos- 
tilities occur you will carrv out the tasks assigned in Rainbow 5.” 
That is a repetition of the message to Hawaii. 

Calling attention to the “G-2 of the 9th Corps Area re subversive 
activities” was not included in the message to General Short. 

Senator Lucas. For all alerting purposes, as far as the commands 
are concerned, they are the same? 

ISO 4 I] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I think this has already been put 
in the record a time or two, but I should like to have the record show 
at this point General Short’s reply and General DeWitt’s reply to 
those tw o respective messages. 

The Chairman. That will be printed in the record again at this 
point. 

(The messages referred to follow :) 

Novembbb 28, 1941. 

Priority 667 AM 

Prom Fort Shafter TH Secret 

To Chief of Staff 
No. 959 November 27th 

Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage period Liaison with Navy 
Reurad four seven two twenty seventh 

Shoot. 


Secret 

Received : November 28, 1941. 11 : 18 PM 
Prom HQ WDO Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 

To General George C. MarshaU 

November 28tb. 

Report following measures taken as per your radio Nov twenty seven : Your 
radio paraphrased to Commanding Generals ADC, Second Air Force, Fourth 
[^ 042 ] Air Force, Ninth CAD. Pacilic Coastal Frontier Sectors, Ninth Corps 
Area and Commandants Eleventh Twelfth and Fifteertjh Naval Districts.. All 
harbor entrance control posts continuously manner. One gun battery each har- 
bor defense continuously alerted. Protection against sabotage and other sub- 
versive activities intensified. Six infy battalions and necessary motor trans- 
portation alerted so as to be instantly available to CG NCA to carry out his 
missions under rainbow five. Constant contact being maintained with corps 
area and naval district commanders and full cooperation assured. PCF, sector 
and subsector plans rainbow five practically completed and necessary reconnais- 
sance being made to carry out defense of critical areas. Two rifle companies 
furnished CG SF P of E for guard duty and one company furnished to OG NCA 
for internment aliens at Angel Island. Paren in connection this report see my 
radio to CG GHQ Nov twenty fifth which recommended that WPL five two be 
extended to include Pacific coast and Japanese vessels and which outlined stejpB 
taken by me in preparation therefor. As air forces as well as other Army forces 
will be involved in the execution of WLP five two or the preparatory stage of 
rainbow five it is strongly urged that I be authorized to [dd4J] direct 
operations of air forces in defense of the PCF or that instructions be issued 
specifying air action and that I be furnished a copy of such directive. Should 
hostilities occur this command now ready to carry out tasks assigned in rain- 
bow five so far as they pertain to Japan except for woeful shortage of ammuni- 
tion and pursuit and bombardment planes which should be made available with- 
out delay. 

DeWitt, Commanding. 


Senator Lucas. I should like to call your attention also to pi^ 18 
of Exhibit 32 which purports to be a message sent out by the Adjutant 
General Adams, I brieve, to the Hawaiian Department on November 
28, and directing your attention to the last two lines, the followinjg 
words (reading) : ‘^Telegrams are being sent to all air stations but 
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does not repeat not affect your responsibility under existing instruc- 
tions.” 

In the previous part of that message they have been talking about 
sabotage, subversive activities. Would you care to explain to the 
committee what that last portion of that message means, if anytliing? 

General Marshall. I am merely hazai'ding an opinion. I was not 
aware of the wording of this message at the time [S 044 ] it was 
sent, or the fact that it was actually sent. 

Senator Lucas. What, in your opinion, did Adams mean ? 

General Mabshaix. My opinion is he was trying to make certain 
that this message in no way affects the terms of the command message. 

Senator Lucas. That is the way I construe it. 

General Marshall. That is undoubtedly what was the intention. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, after Adams talks about subversive 
activities and he concludes with that statement, which says, “Nothing 
shall affect your responsibility under existing instructions” you under- 
stand that the existing instructions would mean the previous instruc- 
tions that had been sent out by you in your message of November 27? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; that was a definite alert message and 
they signed my name to it instead of the Adjutant General’s, to make 
it quite clearly a command message. 

This message also, as I believe the witnesses will testify, if they 
haven’t already done so, resulted from the Air Corps activities that 
concerned all over the world and the Chief of the G-2 section became 
involved in it, and it ended up with a message not with the signature 
from G-2 but by the Adjutant General’s signature. 

Senator Lucas. Then on the following page, page 14 in [S 04 ^] 
this same exhibit, there is a further message to General Short, and that 
message is signed by both Arnold and Adams, which continues to deal 
with sabotage and subversive activities. 

Now is there any higher or more important message that can be 
sent to any command than that sent by the Chief of Staff? 

General Marshall. No, sir; unless the Secretary of War personally 
signed it or the President. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, you were adviser, under the 
Army rules and regulations, to the Secretary of War as well as <Jie 
President of the United States upon military matters? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. During your tenure as Chief of Staff it goes without 
saying that you had many conversations with both of tliese gentle- 
men — 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. On the conduct of affairs of this Nation. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did the President of the United States have any 
information about the Japanese situation that the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy or the Chief of Staff or the Chief of Naval 
Operations did not have? 

General Marshall. Did not have? 

[S04^] Senator Lucas. Did not have. 

General Marshall. So far as I know, he did not — meaning the 
President did not. 
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Senator Lucas. That is right. In other words, the Secreta^ of 
War, the Secretary' of the Navy, the Chief of Staff, Chief of Naval 
Operations were in close contact with the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. There were incidents such as this — 
I only remember this one : On the return from Argentina the message 
actually sent by the President to the Japanese Government did not 
come to my knowledge until several days later at a meeting in the 
State Department, in Mr. Sumner Welles’ office, when I was informed 
of the message. So there was a period there of several days that 1 
did not know of that message. 

1 am not citing that as an abnormal thing at all, but just as an 
incident. 

Senator Lucas. The usual course was in the other direction ? 

General Marshall. The normal course was in the other direction. 

Senator Lucas. After you saw the message that was sent by Mr. 
Welles, did you approve it later on ? 

General Marshall. I do not know whether I could express 
[SOJ^^ myself in terms of approval or disapproval. I listened 
to the message and I do not recall my specific reactions. 

Senator Lucas. Did the President of the United States, in your 
opinion^ have a right to assume that the commands at Hawaii and in 
the Pacific, California, and Philippines, were properly alerted on the 
morning of December 7 ? 

General Marshall. I think he had every right to assume that. 

\S048'\ Senator Lucas. One question with respect to the letter 
that has been introduced, or two letters that have been introduced in 
evidence, that were written by you to Governor Deww. 

Now, what specific information came to you that Governor Dewey 
knew that we had cracked the J apanese code ? 

General AIarshall. I do not ^ow at the moment that I knew at 
that time that he specifically had information that we cracked the 
Japanese code. I Imow that he made a statement of that character, 
as I recall, to Colonel Clarke. 

Senator Lucas. What was that last? 

General Marshall. I know thal he made a statement of that char- 
acter to Colonel Clarke, as I recall, in his interview with him, but 
there have been other references to the matter here in Washington by 
various people, and I think one speech on the floor of the House that 
clearly indicated such a condition of affairs. 

Senator Lucas. Did. you believe that he was the proper man to give 
this information so as to be able to stop the flow of this sort of 
information ? 

General Marshall. I thought he was the only man with whom I 
could deal. 

Senator Lucas. It was testified to here by General Miles [SO 4 P] 
that this code secret was known only by a ve^ limited few, and I was 
just wondering how this information got to Governor Dewey, that he 
knew you were actually cracking the code. 

General Marshall. I would qualify General Miles’ statement by 
saying it had come to my ears several times that there were various 
whispenngs in Washington, in the gatherings in the hotels and other- 
wise, dinners, that such thmgs were happening. Specifically, ^ere 
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was very dangerous whisj^ring regarding the killing of the head of 
the Japanese Navy, Admiral Yamamoto, who was shot down by a 
group of Army aviators headed by one Major Lamphier, on the basis 
of the data we obtained on our intercepts which specified exactly the 
trip that Yamamoto was going to take. 

Senator Lucas. That was the fellow who said he was going to write 
the peace in the White House? 

General Mabshau.. I haven’t the record here, but I believe you are 
correct. The point there was that the aviators had to be told exactly 
where to go and what to expect. That, of course, meant to them we 
must have a means of knowing whether their firet discussions came 
back in the form of mere rumors, but whatever happened, it was so 
distorted, or so elaborated that it reached Washington [SOoO^ 
and finally I was called up by a responsible citizen and informed of 

S meral statements on the subject based on that particular incident. 

ther similar things had occurred, so it was well known to me that 
there had been very careless talk here in Washington. 

I might explain now, that I sought the services of the FBI a num- 
ber of times to check particular Army officers in Washington, in an 
effort to make an example of somebody. 

I might also, for the record, state that Mr. Hoover was very un- 
willing to do this, because he did not want the FBI investigating 
Governmental agencies for fear it would be regarded as a Gestapo, 
so he was always very hesitant about accommodating me, and yet, 
I felt it was imperative that I have his services. I almost caught 
the man once or twice, but some little thing intervened, and I was not 
able to do it. 

I might say apropos of that, that the Russians were fearful of tell- 
ing us anything, because they felt a leak was inevitable, and it reached 
the point where I was very much afraid that we would be embarrassed 
with them most seriously because of some leak affecting their cam- 
paign. Therefore, I instructed our officers on the mission in Moscow 
never to ask when an operation was going to be carried ouL or when, 
or where, because I did not want to he re^onsible \ 30 olji for 
the possible leaks of that information, and I so informed the JKussians. 

Senator Lucas. Well, your only thought in drafting this letter at 
that particular time was for the sole purpose of winning this war at 
the earliest possible time and the saving of American lives? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. This would be, of course, a guess upon your part, 
but without the cracking of the Japanese code in the way that we did, 
without the knowledge that came to us of their ship movements, and 
their convoys, would you care to hazard a guess as to how much longer 
it would have taken us to defeat the Japs ? 

General Marshall. I wouldn’t want to involve myself in that esti- 
mate except to say that it could be operated in two ways. One, it 
would have made the operation much more difficult to stage, and also 
would have made it necessary, probably, at the time for us not to 
undeitake certain things because we did not know enough about the 
Japanese dispositions, capabilities, and intentions. With positive 
^owledge, we were then free in our operations. 

I tried to give you an illustration in relation to going into Korea 
where we could not obtain, the shipping sufficient for the number of 
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troops first thought necessa^ [S06£] to a landing in Korea, 
which was September 28. However, when we picked up the mes- 
sages from the Japanese commander, who was earnestly hoping that 
American troops would arrive at the earliest possible date, they sent 
in a small command with perfect assurance that it would not be 
complicated by Japanese resistance. 

The same considerations permitted our moving into Japan with 
a little driblet of people at the very start. We had the same infor- 
mation regarding the Japanese forces in China. 

To go back into the active operations in the war, we found out 
what they were aiming to do, and what they had to do it with, 
and that left us free to make moves that we otherwise would not 
have attempted. 

I might say that, of course, we always had to be very careful to 
check, because you never could tell at what moment that would 
boomerang. It would be the inevitable procedure of the other gov- 
ernment, if they knew their business, and they suddenly discovered 
we had cracked their code and were picking up their information, 
to endeavor to capitalize on that, to lead us mto a ruinous situation. 

For example, the information which we received which led up to 
the appropriate disposition of the^ fleet and the accumulation of 
aircraft to fight the Battle of Midway, \S06$^ where our 
means were very limited, where, I believe, wo omy had the equivalent 
of one carrier and a halfj and where we knew from magic that 
the Japanese were coming in with, I believe, five carriers, our relief 
was profound when planes of ours located the Japanese columns 
of ships moving to the east of Wake, because it meant the confirma- 
tion 01 what was in magic. 

I might say, though it hasn’t any importance to this hearing, that 
we were very much disturbed because one Japanese unit gave Mid- 
way as its post office address, and that seemed a little bit too thick, 
so when the ships actually appeared it was a great relief, because 
if We had been deceived, and our limited nuiAer of vessels Were 
there, and the Japanese approached at some other point, they would 
have met no opposition whatsoever. And those vessels that went 
to Midway had to virtually race from the Coral Sea to arrive in the 
Midway district in time. 

I ^lieve one carrier had been damaged at Midway— they made 
hurried repairs, superficial repairs, and rushed her up into Midway. 
Admiral Halsey’s ^ips had to steam at top speed in order to reach 
the Battle of Midway in time. I think he got there the first day 
or maybe on the day of the battle. 

All of that was based on magic. 

[SOSJ/^I Senator Lucas. General Marshall, no doubt you are 
familiar with the Army board’s report. 

General Marshall. I haven’t read it, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You haven’t read it? 

General M^vkshall. I have had a hard enough time reading these 
otlier papers. 

Senator Lucas. You have something to look forward to. 

General Marshail. I have been told the general characterization. 
That is all I know. 

Senator Lucas. Are you acquainted with Gen. George Grunertt 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. I have known him for years. ■ 

Senator Lucas. What position did he hold when war broke out ? 

General Marshall. Wiienthe war broke out? 

Senator Lucas. December 7, 1941. 

General Mahrwatj.. He was in colnmand of the Philippines. When 
the war broke out? 

Senator Lucas. December 7, 1941, yes. 

General Marshall. I think he was commanding an Army Corps 
back here in the United States. 

Senator Lucas. Do you remember what happened to him after that? 

General Marshaix. I believe he was given command of \9066'\ 
the corps area ih Chicago. 

I am not quite certain of that. I know that he became, I think, the 
head of personnel of the Army Service Forces under General Sonier- 
vell and finally he was given the Eastern Defense Command with 
headquarters at Governors Island. 

[S066] Senator Lucas. He did not serve overseas in the war? 

General Marshall. He was overseas up until the summer of 1941. 

Senator Lucas. WhoisMaj. Gen. Henry D. Russell? 

General Marsh<\ll. He is the oflScer of the National Guard from 
North Carolina who commanded the Thirtieth Division. 

Senator Lucas. Is he retired now? 

General Marshall. Until recently he was on duty on some board 
here in Washington, I think. _ . 

^nator George. North Carolina or Georgia, General? 

General Marshall. Well, Senator George, if you say Georgia, I will 
say Georgia. It was the Thirtieth Division though, was it not ? 

Senator George, Originally he may have been from North Carolina 
but he has been in Georgia for quite a lo^ time. , 

Senator Lucas. Did he command the Tnirtieth Division overseas ? 

Gwieral Marshall. No, sir. In this country. 

Senator Lucas. General Frank? 

General Marshall. General Frank is an Air Corps officer. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, in this Army report, in the con- 
clusions, they laid responsibility for the Pearl Harbor disaster to a lot 
of folks. 

General Marshall. General Handy, the Deputy Chief of Staff, told 
me orally what they had referred to in regard to him. 

[3067^ Senator Lucas. A^r talking about Mr. Hull and its 
conclusion thej then turn to the Chief of the Army, General George 
Marshall and in this report they say : 

He failed In his relations with the Hawaiian Department in the following 
parUcnlars : 

(a) To keep the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department folly 
advised of the growing tenseness of the Japanese situation which indicated an 
increasing necessity for better preparation; for war, of which information he 
had an abundance and Short had little. 

Would you care to eimand on that statement, (jeneral? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I think I will rest on the evidence that 
I believe has been submitted here. 

Senator Lucas. I presume that is true with all of these statements 
that they have made? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Lucas. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

7»716— 46— pt 8 13 
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The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. MuRppT. Gener^ Marshall, there has been a great deal of talk 
throughout the country about the similarity between what happened 
at Pearl Harbor and what happened at Port Arthur back some yeara 
ago when there was an attack on Bussia. I am not a student of mili- 
ta^ history but from what I have read there seems to be quite a 
difference. 

[S05S\ Are you familiar with the history of the attack on Port 
Arthuri 

General Maubwatt.. I remember, as I recall the incident, it seemed 
that certain statements of the Japanese Govenunent were delivered 
in St. Petersburg. There was a night attack made by destroyers, I 
believe, on Port Arthur. 

Mr. Morpht. Well, I think from what I have read there is a little 
difference, and I wanted to put it in the record so that we mi^ht have 
what I have discovered in connection with that for this inquiry. 

Mr. Ejeefb. Are you going to be a witness! 

Mr. Murpht. I am now reading from the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board report, page 1058, and I am quoting Admiral Pye as follows 
[reading] : 


There are <ialte a few people who seem to feel that the sltaation In Honolnln 
was quite similar to that which existed at the beginning of the RnssoJapanese 
War, at Port Arthur. I would Just like to point out that there were several 
differences in the situations. 

In the first place, even at Port Arthur, the Japanese bad broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Russians, on l^ebruary 6, two days before the attadc at Port 
Arthur, and. In the letter breaking off those diplomatic relations, they infonbed 
the Russlon Government that they [5059] reserved the right to take snch 
Independent action as they might deem necessary, or words to that effect In 
other words, adequate notice was given, both of the fact that the negotiations 
were at an end, and that the Japanese Government intended to take independent 
action. 

The second great difference was, that the Japanese, in order to obtain their 
objective, had to land in Korea, or in the vicinity of Port Arthur. The only 
forces which could oppose these landings effectively were the Russian ships 
in Port Arfnur and at Cblnnampo. 

So much for that. 

Now, then, there has been reference made. General Marshall, to 
your trip to the South for maneuvers and I would like to have you 
for the record, so that we might have the facts on that, refer to your 
report covering the period from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943. 

As I understand it, you reported at page 2 as follows [reading] : 


During the summer of 1941, large battle rehearsals continued which induded 
maneuvers in August, September, and November of some 900,000 troops. 

And I inquire now whether your visit to the South in the month of 
November was to attend one of those three maneuvers! 

General Marshall. That was its purpose. I might add — 
[3060'\ I do not know as it is at all pertinent to the investigation — 
that the maneuvers presented my best opportunity to determine com- 
mand ability and I had to arrive there at the time of the maneuver 
because the whole thing was very carefully programmed in relation 
to other movements in other parts of the country and transportation 
and so on. 

On this particular trip the good roads in North Carolina offered 
facilities for covering the country, which made it a much more difficult 
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proposition than in some of the other points that they were having 
maneuvers and I would see less and the prospects were I would see 
more. 

As a result of that particular trip I made several decisions. One 
was for the relief of threer or four oflScers, two, I have in mind par- 
ticularly, from command and assignment to other duties and the other 
was the decision to advance General Patton to corps command. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. ^ 

I now would like to read, Mr. Chairman, from page 3 of the same 
report as follows [reading] : 

Since 1935 the Hawaiian Islands, having been given first priority, had been 
provided with more complete troop garrisons and munitions than any other 
overseas garrison. It now became imperative that the defenses of the Panama 
Canal and Alaska be given immediate prior- {[ 3061 ^ Also, the uncer- 
tainty of the European situation Involving the peril of the British Isles and 
the British Fleet made it urgently necessary for us to secure the defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere by establishing air bases and defensive garrisons through- 
out the Caribbean and in Newfoundland. With our limited means the situation 
developed into a problem of priorities in attempting to meet these requirements, 
and it was not until February 1941 that additional aircraft, antiaircraft, and 
other items of modern equipment could be shipped to the Hawaiian Islands. A 
little later the first shipments of modern aircraft were made to the Philippines 
and the Philippine Scout organization was doubled in strength, drawing the 
necessary personnel from the trained cadres of the new Philippine Army. The 
fighter planes secured for these purposes were largely obtained by stripping the 
limited number of squadrons then in training in the United States. 

In July 1941 the development of quantity production made it possible for the 
first time to assign modern materiel in sizable lots to the Philippines. On 
August 28 the first flights of Flying Fortresses were started across the Pacific 
via Midway and Wake Islands and thence south through Rabaul, Port Moresby, 
or Pqrt Darwin, and [ 3062 ] north to the Philippines. By the first we^ 
in November some 35 Fortresses had completed this trip. A gap in airplane 
d^veries from the factory combined with adverse winds between San Francisco 
and Hawaii prevented the ferrying of an additional 48 Fortresses prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor^ 

At that point. General Marshall, I recall your testimony relative to 
the difficulties of the ships leaving the west coast in the direction of 
Hawaii and their problem of having suflScient gas. 

Axe you prepared to testify, or should we ask General Arnold, 
whether or not having made the long distance from the west coast to 
Hawaii the very ships themselves, I mean the planes, would have 
sufficient gas in order to engage in any kind of combat? 

General Marshall. I think under the conditions under which they 
Disrated then they would not, but General Arnold is the appropriate 
witness. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, I would also like to ask whether or not 
you received this telegram. General Marshall — and then I will go 
on — whether or not on August 30 you received a telegram from Gwi- 
eral MacArthur reading as follows: 

I wish to express my personal appreciation for the splendid support that you 
and the entire War Department [ 3063 ] have given me along every line 
since the formation of this command. With such backing the development of a 
completely adequate defense force will be rapid. 

General Marshall. That is an excerpt from a message to me. 

Mr. Murphy. From General MacArthur. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewsisr. Would you give the date of that message? 
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Mr. Mospht. August 30. 

Senator Brewster. Nineteen — 

Mr. Murpht. 1941, Page 4 of General Marshall’s report. 

In questioning jrou, General Marshall, counsel asked you. whether or 
not you had any information of a Jap implementing message up to 
December 7. I would like to make it a little bit clearer and ask you 
whether or not you had any knowledge of the ezistance of any Jap 
implementing message to the winds code up to the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. I did not. 

Mr. Murpht. You also testified that you had an orderly at your 
home at Fort Myer whose purpose it was to mt phone messages and 
the like. Did you have that orderly on du^ Ijerore December 7? 

General Marshau.. Yes, sir, I had him — ^1 speak of him [306^1 
as one person, it was one of three or four— for about ^ear before that 
and continued it about a year after that and as the War Department 
became more fully organized I had an arran^ment whereby all calls 
were diverted to the office of the Secretary oi the General Staff. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, then, do you have any information of any 
attempt to locate vou at your home by telephone or mes^ger cm the 
evening of December 6 or the morning of December 7 prior to the call 
which you received while you were taking your shower? 

General Mavsttat.t.. I am unaware of any such message to contact 
me. 

Mr. Murpht. Then, as I understand it, from the time you received 
that call to the time you actually got to our office was a period of 
some 20 minutes? 

General Marshaul. I believe I said it generally took me about 10 
minutes to bathe and dress. I can only make an assumption in the 
matter but I think I proceeded directly to the office. 

Mr. Murpht. General Marshall, did you at any time ever hear, 
up to this very day, of any American havmg any information, specific 
huormation that an attack would be made on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941 ? 

General Marshauu What do you mean by ‘‘specific in- [3066'] 
formation”? 

Mr. Murpht. Well, there is talk 

General Marshall. I might intervene to say we had pretty much 
everything attacked. 

Mir. Murpht. Knowledge to the effect that the Japanese were 
actually going to make an attack. 

General Marshall. I am unaware of such. 

Mir. Murpht. Have you any personal knewledge. General, of how 
much information General MacArthur might have had from J^ 
intercepts, which knowledge was not available to General Short? 

General Marshall. I do not know that. I have learned that Ad- 
.miral Ha^ had facilities which Admiral Kimmel, I think, did not 
have. 

Mr. Murpht. And the Admiral Hart who had the facilities and who 
was then the commander of the Naval forces at Manila is presently a 
United States Senator from Connecticut, isn’t he? 

General Marshall. That is the same man. 

Mr. Murphy. And in Washington. Well, you wouldn’t know 
whether he was in Washington or not, I mean today. 
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Now, then, General 

Senator Febouson. Mr. Chairman, would the reporter read the last 
remark? 

\S066'^ Mr. Musfht. I said he would not know whether Admiral 
Hart was in Washington or not. 

The C hairma n. Well, if it is of any value, this information, I can 
tell you he is here todaj^. 

Me. Mdrpht. Well, it may or may not become pertinent at a later 
st^e of this inquiry. 

General, in giving your opinion as to the ability of the force at 
Hawaii to meet the Japanese attack, did you take into consideration 
only the Army forces out there or did you also include all the forces 
the Navy had there, including their PBIPs? 

General Marshall. I was including the naval potential also. 

Mr. Murpht. Had you any warning. General, or any reason to ex- 
pect on the night of December 6 or on the early morning of December 
7 that there was any special urgency rMuiring you to be at the War 
Department earlier than the hour you did arrive there on the morning 
of December 7? 

General Marshall. I had no such conception or information. 

Mr, Murpht. Did you at any time prior to December 7 ever have 
anyone tell you that the fleet, the United States Fleet in the Pacific 
ocean, was not able to take care of itself in the event of an attack? 

General Marshall. I do not think I ever did, sir. I had 
heard a discussion by Admiral Richardson as to the requirements that 
the fleet had to have to be built up before taking out to sea and be prop- 
erly supplied. • 

Mr. Murpht. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chaibhan. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 85 p. m., December 7, 1945, an adjournment was 
taken until 10 a. m., Saturday, December 8, 1945.) 
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[3068] peabl habboe attack 


SATXTBDAY, DECEMBEB 8, 1945 

Congress of the Untied States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Harbor Attack, 

Washinffton, D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the Caucus Room (room 318) ^ Senate Office Building, Senator 
AlbenW. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Barkley (cnairmaip , Georg& Lucas, and Ferguson 
and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, Gear- 
hart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[3069] The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Hie Chairman is detained for a few moments. We will continue. 

Does counsel have any^ing to present at this time before General 
Marshall resumes his testimony ? 

Mr. MrrcHEUi. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF OEN. OEOEOE C. MABSHALL (Besumed) 

The Vice Chairman. General Marshall, do you have anything that 
you want to bring to the attention of the committee before you resume 
your testimony? 

General Marshau.. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present two 
items in the record regarding my testimony yesterday which are 
incorrect statements as recorded. Is that permissible? 

T^e Vice Chairman. You may proceed. 

General Marshall. On page 2994, the next to the last sentence 
reads: “I came to the conclusion that the matter was so inmortant that 
we must make it a matter of record, and I sent Colonel Clarke”, and 
so forth. 

I was referring to the discussion I had preliminarily to sending a 
second letter to Governor Dewey. The first five words on line 24,°‘it 
a matter of record” should have read “another effort”, so the sentence 
would read : “I came to [3070] the conclusion that the matter 
was so important that we must make another effort, and I sent Colonel 
Clarke”. 

The Vice Chairman. That correction will be made. 

General Marshall. Two pages further on, 2996, line 4, the sen- 
tence reads; “Colonel Clarke returned to Washington and reported to 
me that the Governor had read the letter, had discussed it with Mr. 

Bell in the presence of Colonel Clarke .” That is not a correiJt 

statement. 
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Line 4 should read, ‘Srith Mr. Bell but not in the presence of 
Colonel Clarke”. 

The Vice Chairman. That correction will be made, General. Is 
there anything further, sir? 

General Marshall. Nothing further. 

The Vice Chairman. T^e conunittee has heard with profound sor* 
row that Senator Brewster’s father passed away last night. Neces- 
sarily the Senator is absent this morning. The committee extends 
him its deepest sympathy in this time of bereavement. 

Senator Brewster would next be entitled to recognition, and of 
course being unable to be present the Chair recognizes Congressman 
Gtearhart of California, who will now inquire. 

Mr. Gearhart. Genei^l Marshall^ I regret the necessity of your 
being delayed in leaving for the Orient, and I regret especially that 
I mu^ share a part of the blame for detaining you here, and for that 
reason I will make my cross-examinaticm [9071'] very, very 
short. ■* 

First I would like to inquire, what the over-all desire of the 
Army and Navy during the months of October and November and 
first part of December in reference to delaying or accelerating the 
commencement of war with any nation? 

General Marshall. It was onr great desire, speaking specifically 
for the Army, but I am certain with naval agrMment, the agre«nent 
of Admiral Stark, to delay in every way the possibility of our being 
involved in war. 

Mr. Gearhart. The reason for that was that we were improving 
our defensive and striking capacity very rapidly under our prepared- 
ness program of the moment? 

General Marshall. That, of course, was a prime factor, Mr. Con- 
gressman, but it goes a little further than that. Naturally it was our 
hope that we could avoid a war, but also, as a purely military proposi- 
tion, it would be highly undesirable, if involved in wa.r, that it should 
bo op two fronts in widely separated parts of the world, and more 
^cifically, that it should develop in tne Pacific, where we faew the 
British had very little available means to resist aggressive action by 
the Japanese. 

The British situation, or that of the British Empire, was so seri- 
ous as to deficiency in men and materiel, particularly in planes at 
^hat time, and in naval shipping, which [S072'\ was engaged 
in the effort to keep the Atlantic lanes open for convoys from this 
«oimtry, carrying lend-lease supplies which were vital to the success- 
ful deirase they were theil laboring under, that if they became in- 
volved in war in the Pacific they were almok bound to weaken them- 
selves in the Atlantic, meaning in Great Britain, at a time when the 
Germans were exceedingly strong. 

So a war on two fronts was to be avoided, if it was at all possible 
to do so. War was to be avoided by us in our own view, if we could 
manage it, and every effort was to be made to gain us time in case 
war became inevitable. 

Mr. G ea rhart. And it was your belief, Admiral Stark concurring, 
that if the war with Japan could be delayed long enough, that our 
nught and power would grow so great that Japan probably would be 
dissuaded nom attacking us? 
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General MARSBCAiiL. I Kave a very distinct recollection of my own 
reactions at the time. I thought if we once had accumulated approxi^ 
mately 100 4-engine bombers in the Philippines the Japanese could 
not dare to attempt to move to the /south of the Philippines,* or to 
nmke a naval attack on the Philippiii^^ that is, to sopiHirt a landingl 
I had gfeat confidence in the potential threat involved in a lange con- 
centration of heavy bombers. 

I might add that at that time no anoh craiotutration had ' 
evdr beCT made' before in the history) of war, I thinks and although 
now we think in terms of thotKah^', at’ that tune 100 was a v»y large 
figure. 

So we were making every conceivable dffbrt to present in the Philip- 
pines to the Japanelse a concenttatioti of air'^wer that they would 
not dare hazard active operations to the south in the China Sea dr 
directly against the Philippine Islands themselves. > . ' ' 

Mr. Geakhabt. Admiral Stark shared those , views with you,' did 
he not? ■ . 1 . i ■ ' 

General Mabsoaix. That was my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Gbabhabt. You and he took advantage of eveiv opportunity 
to call the necessity for delayed action to the attention oi the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, did you not? 

General Mabshall. And the Secretary of State. Admiral Stark, 
as I believe I testified earlier in my appearance here, which, of course^ 
he can give you authentic evidence on; desired in the discussions with 
Mr. Hull that, or stated, I believe, that February 1st was the essential 
date for the Navy in order that they might be able to make the com- 
pletion of the Fleet’s requirements. I hazarded in early Septembdis 
as I recall, that if we obtained the ships and delivery of planes, that we 
might or should be ready by December 5 to an extent [5074] 
that would probably deter the Japanese from making an attackl 

Mr. Geabhabt. As a matter of fact, during the month of November 
large convoys, men and materiel were moving towards the Philippines 
and you had plans for still larger convoys tO‘be moving in that direction 
for the month of December ? 

General Mabshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Of 1941. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. ' « 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, convoys wei^e leaving San Fran- 
cisco as the bombs began to fall in Hawaii; is that riot true? 

General Mabshaix. I did not hear the question, i 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, convOTs were moving out of 
San Francisco at the time the bombs began to fall ? 

General Marshaix.. I think that is correct; I also know that a large 
dow convoy had been headed south toward Torres Strait and was 
somewhere between Samoa and Hawaii at the time of the outbreak 
of war. 

Mr. Geabhabt. In line with your and Admiral Stark’s desire to gain 
time, you jointly prepared a datement wliich you sent to the Presi- 
dent on Novembw 5 1 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And the ^st of that document was an appeal to the 
President to use his good offices and the good offices ^307S\ of 
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our Gk>Temment to prevent an outbreak of 'vtar with Japan for the 
time being? 

General Marshall. I think that in general is a correct statement.* 

Mr: Gearhart. Did you or Admiral Stark, in your presence and 
hearing, protest at any time to Secretary Hull the sending of his mes- 
sage, the handing of his message of November 26 to the Japanese 
Envoys? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of such protest. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you know in advance of the' handing of that 
message to the Japanese that Mr. Hull was contonplating the prepara- 
tion of such a document? I 

General Marshall. I think I knew he was contemplating the prep- 
aration of such a document. I did not know the time and actual 
date of the document. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you, in ahy words, written or oral, urge him 
not to take that step? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of such action. 

Mr. Gearhart. When did you first hear that he had handed such 
a note as the one which bears the date of November 26 to the Japanese 
Envoys? 

General Marshall. I have not a clear recollection regarding that. 
I imagine it was on November 27, or 28th for me, because I was absent 
on the 27th. 

[ 3076 ] Mr. Gearhart. You were a member of the so-called War 
Cabinet of the President? 

General Marshall. I don’t believe I could be considered a member 
of the Cabinet, but I sat in at the meetings of that group on most 
occasions. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wasn’t there an organization informally known as 
the President’s War Cabinet consisting of the President, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of Navy, the Secretary of State and the two 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Marshall. That group met in that form on several occa- 
sions. What I mean is that the military, I don’t believe, would be 
considered part of the Cabinet, though we were a part of the meeting. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will ask you if Secretary Hull, prior to the 26th 
day of November and prior to his handing the note to the Japanese, 
informed you and the other members of that so-called War Cabinet of 
his intention to hand a document at that time to the Japane%? 

Gteneral Marshall. May I have the first part of the question? 

[the question was read by the reporter] : 

General Marshall. He made, Mr. Hull, that is, made several ^n- 
eral statements in regard to whether or not further diplomatic efforts 
would be practical, but the actual action [ 3077 ] that he took at 
that time I do not recall he stated in my presence. 

Mr. Gearhart. You do not know whether he read the message to 
3rou prior to its delivery to the Japanese Envoys? 

G^eral Marshall. I do not think he did. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did he read it to you, or was a copy placed in your 
hands, immediately after he delivered it to the Japanese f 

General Marshaix.. No, sir. 
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Mr, Ge^vkhabt, But nevertheless you and Admiral Stark on Novem- 
ber 27, the very next day, addressed a memorandum to the Presidcmt 
in which you again urged upon the President, as the most essential 
thing, the necessity of gaining time. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Gearhart. Was that joint message from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to the President inspired by the action of the Secretary of State 
in handing the message of November 26 to the Japanese? 

General Marshall. I have not a clear recollection on that, Mr. 
Gearhart. I couldn’'t tell you, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. 

General Marshall. I certainly haven’t an affirmative reaction of 
what the Secretary of State said he was going to do that caused us 
to take that particular action. We \J07^ took it, but pos- 
sibly Admiral Stark can remember more clearly than I can. 1 do 
not recall all the circumstances of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will read you, for the purpose of refreshing your 
memory a paragraph from the pamphlet entitled ‘^Peace and War, 
U. S. Foreign Policy, 1931-41,”’ the paragraph which appears on 
page 138 : 

On November 28 at a meeting of bigb olBclala of tbis Government, Secretary 
Hull emphasized tbe critical nature of tbe relations of tbis country with Japan. 
He stated that there was no possibility of agreement being achieved with Japan, 
that in his opinion tbe Japanese were likely to break out at any time with new 
acts of conquest by force, and that tbe matter of safeguarding our national 
security was in tbe bands of tbe Army and tbe Navy. 

Are you familiar with that) 

General Marshall. My recollection is roughly that, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then, the Secretary on the 25th told you and the 
other members composing this so-called war cabinet that there was 
no chance of obtf inuig an agreement, and that the matter was in the 
hands of the Army and Navy at that time ? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Isn’t that the reason why you and Admiral Stark 
immediately devoted your attention to _ preparing the [^9] 
memorandum of November 27 for the President! 

General Marshall. That may be, sir. I don’t recall exactly the 
conditions under which we wrote that memorandum. , 

Mr. Gearhart. Going on and reading furtliw in the same 
paragraph: 

Tbe Secretary expressed bis Judgment that any plans for our military defense 
should include an assumption that tbe Japanese might make tbe element of sur- 
prise a central point in tbeir strategy, and also might attack at various points 
simultaneously with a view to demoralizing efforts of defense and coordination. 

Do you remember his speaking to you to that effect ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of such detail. I tes- 
tified yesterday to a very distinct recollection of Mr. Hull saying at 
one of those meetings, one of the last, ‘‘These fellows mean to fight; 
you will have to be prepared.” 

Air. Gearhart. And to refresh your memory in respect to your 
having read this pamphlet at some time, or having had conversations 


> Ezblblt No. 27. 
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in December or Noveimb^ of 1941, let me read one further paragraph 
from this pamphlet ! have in my hands, the succeeding paragraph 
to that which I just read : 

On November 29, 1941, Secretary Hall conferred with the British Ambassador. 
The Secretary said that “the diplomatic [dOdO] part of <mr relations with 
Japan were virtnally oyer and that the matter will now go to the officials ot the 
Army and the Navy,” 

Have you any comment to make upon that statement of the Secretary 
of State I 

General ^Iabshaiju I have not, Mr. Gearhnrt. Incidentally I have 
never read that pamphlet you are reading from. 

Mr. Gkarhart. Was it ever called to your attention by anyone who 
had heard that the Secretary had made that statement f 

General Marshall. I don’t recall anyone bringing it to my atten- 
tion. I have a vague recollection of it, which I probably obtained 
from the newspapers. 

Mr. Gearhart. Quoting further from the same page: 

He said further that it would be “a serious mistake for our country and other 
countries interested in the Pacific situation to make plans of resistance without 
including the possibility that Japan may move suddenly, and with every possible 
element of surprise and spread out over considerable areas and capture certain 
positions and posts before the peaceful countries Interested in the Pacific would 
have time to confer and formulate plans to meet these new conditions ; that this 
would be on the theory that the Japanese recognised that their coarse of unlimited 
conquest now renewed aU along [JOSi] the line probably is a desperate 
gamble and requires the utmost boldness and risks.” 

Do you remember having heard that from any one of the Secretary 
having so expressed himself to the British Ambassador? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you did feel from that which he had to say 
that war was imminent and you felt also in harmony with the Chief 
Cf Naval Operations that everything should be done to delay the com- 
mencement of hostilities? 

Gieneral Marshall. That is correct, sir. My understanding from 
the Secretary of State was that the situation was most critical, using 
the word “most” in its accurate meaning, that these “fellows” meaning 
the Japanese, intended to fight, and that we must be prepared. That 
is a pretty complete estimate of the situation. 

Mr. Gearhart. In your memorandum to the President of November 
27, 1941, written just after you had heard of the President’s message 
which he had handed the Japanese envoys in Washington, you com- 
menced by using these wmrds : 

If the current negotiations end without agreement Japan may attack: the 
Burma Road ; Thailand ; Malaya ; the Netherlands East Indies ; the Philippines ; 
the Russian Maritime Provinces. 

[S082] There is little probability of an immediate Japimese attawk on the 
Maritime Provinces because of the strength of the Russian forces. Recent Japa- 
nese troop movements all seem tohave been southward. 

As. a matter of fact, General, wasn’t it your opinion, and wasn’t it 
the opinion of Admiral Stark and all of the high-ranking naval and 
military officers with whom you were in conversation, that the Japa- 
nese attack was going to come to the Far East and that .there was no 
thought of it coming at Hawaii? 

General Marshall. Our thought at the time — ^my thought ^ecifi- 
cally — ^was that the Japanese were engaged in a campaign southward 
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from the China Sea, that, that would be their operation. I assumed 
that Guam would be captured. I assumed that Wake Island would 
be taken, though there was a little less probability there than there 
was as regards Guam, because while the fleet was still in full being, 
the American Fleet, Wake, I would assume, would be a more diffioiut 
task for the Japanese. ' 

We had in mind the possibility of an effort on the Panama Canal. 
We had in mind the possibility of an effort to strike a blow at our air 
plants in Seattle, at our air plants in San Diego, and we had in mind 
the possibility of a blow in the Central Pacific, in the Hawaiian 
district. 

[S08^ We thought the latter was the most improbable^ 

Mr. Gsashart. What was the latter? 

General Marshall. The attack against the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Gearhart. You thought that was improbable! 

General Marshall. I said the most improbable. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, in the opinion of the people 
with whom you were in daily conversation, both naval and military, 
Pearl Harbor was considered impregnable, was it not? 

General Marshall. Do you mean by that^ Mr. Gearhart, it was 
impracticable as a naval base, or impracticable as a Japanese objee* 
tive? ’ 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did we build it? ' 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

General Marshall. Did you say impracticable! ' 

Mr. Gearhart. Impregnable. 

General M.\rshall. I didn’t tmderstand. 

Mr. Gearhart. We built it as a defense against possible trouble 
with Japan; isn’t that right! 

General Marshau^. Yes. I thought you u^ the wwd “impracti- 
cable.” ^ We thought it was imprej^able againirt a Japanese landing 
expedition. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, you were so convinced 
of that you wrote in 1940 in your aide memoire the follow- 
ing words : 

The Island of Oahn. dne to its fortification, it Mrrlson, and its pbjstcal 
characteristics, is believed to bb the strongest fortr^ In the world. . 

General Marshall. 1^ didn’t write that. It "tvas prepared for 'me. 
At the time I think it was a correct statement. 

Also in the memprandtim the implication is: when we get all the 
various arrangements there. . . ’ 

Ml*. Gearhart. Now, referring to your wamii^ message which was 
sent in slightly different forms to Manila, Hawaii, Panama, and other 
places, that warning message required the addressees to report to you, 
didn’t it! 

General Marshall. Bequired 

Mr. Gearhart. The addrepees to report to you! 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. What they had done in response to your directions! 

General Marshall. Y^, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Short reported that he had taken steps in 
accordance with your part of your directions against sa^tage, in his 
message of November 28! 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[SOBS'] Mr. Gearhart. You received that report, did you not? 

General Marsbuox. I testified in regard to that, sir. TTie pre-‘ 
sumption is I did. The War Department received it and the pre- 
sumption is that I read it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you remember whether or not you received 
such a message of that kind ? 

General Marshall. I do not remember, as I testified, and I did 
not initial the report. 

Mr. Gearhart. What did you say? 

General Marshall. I do not remember, as I testified, and I did not 
initial the report. 

Mr. Gearhart. You heard, or were you present in this room when 
General Gerow testified and accepted ruU responsibility for pot hav- 
ing acted on the inadequacy, as he called it, of this report? 

General Marshall. I was not present in the room and I admire 
very much his attitude. 

Mr. Gearhart. I, tooj thought it was very generous, but prior to 
November 28 you had issued a directive to (^neral Gerow and to 
General Miles, did you not, directing them to send you not only the 
reports on the messages that they received but to send you the mate- 
rial itself, had you not? 

General Marshall. The message reads : 

[aOSS] Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical 
purposes with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might 
come back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but 
hostile action possible at any moment If hostilities cannot repeat cannot be 
avoided the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This 
policy should not repeat not, be construed as restricting yon to a course of 
action that might Jeopardise your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action you 
are directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem 
necessary but these measures should be carried out so as not repeat not, to 
alarm civil population or disclose Intent. Report measures taken. Should hos- 
tilities occur you will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as 
they pertain to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly secret information 
to minimum essential oflteers. 

[Signed] Mabshalu 

Mr. Gearhart. That is correct, but that is not an answer to the 
question, though, that I propounded to you, Gieneral. 

My question was, dia you not, prior to November 28, issue a di- 
rective to Gieneral Gerow and General Miles- — 

\[30B7] Gteneral Marshall. General Gerow? 

Mr. Gearhart (continuing). Where you accepted their evaluations 
on the messages they intercepted but also to send the material along 
as well? 

General Marshall. Oh, I misunderstood you, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from California 
jrield? . 

General Marshall. That was, I believe, in the month of August, 
Mr. Gtearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. You understand the question, don’t you? 

General Marshall. I think so. In the month of August are you re- 
ferring to? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. in the month of Augi^, that they send the 
mesmges and their evaluations, if any, along with them! 
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General Mabshalu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhast. Your reason for making that directive to the two 
generals was because you wanted to see yourself what was being inter- 
cepted and what messages were being received} 

General Mabsuaix. That, quite evidently, was my reason. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Well, can you give any reason now why you did not 
take exception yourself to tne messi^e of General Short’s of Novem- 
ber 28? 

[3088] General Mabshaix. 1 can only say, sir, that that was my 
opportunity to intervene and have a further che^ made and I did not 
t^eit. Just why I do not know. 

Mr. Geabhabt. You expected immediate attention to be given to 
your message of November 27 by the various addressess to whom you 
sent it, didn’t you? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That was a command direction for 
alert against a state of war. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Did you expect General Short to take im- 
mediate action? 

General Marshall. I did, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Then will you explain how he could have taken im- 
mediate action and ordered a No. 3 alert instantly without creating 
alarm among the people and disclosing the intention of the United 
States? 


General Marshall. 1 think 'he could have, sir. We had done such 
things before out there. We had done it the previous summer. There 
are a good many ways to get at that. 

The reconnaissance, for example by air over water — that was a 
naval directive responsibility — could not in any way have alarmed 
the population. The other matters in regard to planes and, presum- 
ably, ships, it seems to me, would have not alarmed the population. 

The issue where the people came most closely in contact \308d'\ 
with the military mmht be as a change of attitude related to sabotage 
because that requireothe posting of a great many detachments in order 
to avoid action being taken. 

1 would like to say, in regard to this right now, it was necessary, we 
felt, specifically necessary, to include that particular direction regard- 
ing the public, noth as to Hawaii and as to the west coast, because it was 
the strong desire of, I will say, the War Cabinet certainly of the Army 
and Navy officials and I am quite certain of the President of the United 
States, that the Japanese be given no opportunity whatever to claim 
that we had taken some overt act which forced a state of war upon 
them. 


The feeling was — am now speaking as Chief of Staff only, from 
the point of view I could obtain as Chief of Staff — ^the feeling was at 
that time that if the Japanese could have created a situation, however 
unjustified, however, illogical, in which they could have led at least 
a portion of the people to believe that our overt action had forced them 
into an act of war and we would have htwi a divided country, which 
would have been a terrible tragedy in a war situation. 

Therefore, each move we made had to be taken carefully into account 
to avoid the possibility that the Japanese would instantly make a claim 
that we had forced the issue, that we had really made the overt act 
and they were forced to fight [SOSdi] ; ua 
Mr. GbaRbabt. In reply' to that I entirely agree with you. 
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Greneral Mabshaix. May I finish my statunent, sir! 

Mr. Geabhart. 1 entirely agree with you. . 

The Chairman. Let the General finish his answer. 

General Mahshaix. At that time there was a very — ^1 believe tliis 
is correct— divided opinion in this country and of course, the people 
generally could not l^ow all the inside facts which we had obtained 
from one source or another about <he very aggressive acts that the 
J apanese were carrying out in the Fart East. 

So we labored in this state of peace, in this state of normalcy; and, 
as for example, in Hawaii, in this state of not being able to check them 
up, for instance, through the phone service and things of that sort, 
in this state of navrng to allow them to send any information they 
wished back to their own country, we labored constantly imder the 
obligation that we must have no act committed by one of our officers 
that would permit the Japanese to claim that we had started the war, 
and, therefore, would to that extent for the time being at least have 
left us with a divided people on a triple issue. 

Therefore, it was necessary to omit, that those messages [S09J] 
to the west coast and the message to the Hawaiian Islands must have 
a proviso in them of that character. . 

Mr. Gearhart. 1 agree with you entirely, General. That was a 
tremendously important consideration and to further emphasize the 
arguments that you have made, the Constitution of the United States 
provides that war shall be declared only by the Congress of the United 
States. If you took any other steps it would have been in violation 
of the Constitution which all of us have taken an oath to uphold. I 
am just as firm in my agreement with you as >1 possibly could m on that 
necessity that you speak of. 

What I am talking about now is whether or not the message of Gen- 
eral Short’s was in line with what should have been done under the 
cirotfinstances and because of the very reasons that you have; cited. 
“We must not alarm the people or give the Japanese the opportunity to 
say that we started the war.” ■ 

General Marshau.. I gathered the impression from your questioi^ 
sir, that you thought or were implying that the message was impracti- 
cal of execution. 

Mr. Gearhart. No — oh, yes, that may be touched upon, too. I mav 
be touching upon that, too, fob the reasons you have outlined so well. 

Now, if General Short had placed the Army on a No. 
8 [SO^] alert immediately upon receiving your message, that 

would have required him to fill the air with air^anes, it would have 
required every soldier on the island to put on a steel helmet and side 
arms, would it not, and appear on the streets in full war regalia ? 

^neral Mabshaix. Not necessarily appear on the streets in full 
war regalia and not necessarily fill the air with planes because dew 
reconnaissance talres off from the field and goes out over the water. It 
might be circling over the city, it might be on a training maneuver of 
any kind. It is not flying all the time ; and the pursuit and interceptor 
planes did not need to take the air; quite tlie contrary. They neraed 
to be armed and e quip ped and the pilots ready. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that is exactly what happened when they had 
a No. 8 alert, isn’t it? 

General Mabshaix^ 1 don’t know what moment they went on the No. 
8 alert and I would also like to ^y, Mr.< Geuhart, that I had never 
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seen his various alert messages and they did not arrive here in this 
country until January. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wouldn’t the No. 3 alert require the men to take up 
battle positions immediately on the island ? 

General Marshaii.. It would, jres, sir. I presume that was a No. 
3 alert. I have not got the details here before me. General Short 
can testify about that. 

[S093'\ Mr. Gearhart. That would have requir^ trucks with 
men with helmets and rifles to ride out to the battle positions from the 
barrac]^ in which they were then living? 

General Marshall. Presumably so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, the sudden ordering of a No. 3 alert 
would have created a tremendous condition on the island that would 
have alarmed the civilian population on the island. 

General Marshall. It seems to me that a No. 3 alert, whatever its 
esact details were, could have been carried out with certain modifica- 
tions to attain the ^neral result desired. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, wiU the ^ntleman yield? 

The Chairman. Will the gentleman yidd to his colleague? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. A No. 2 alert would have been a defense against air 
attacks and surface and submarine attacks. Th^ did not need a No. 
3. A No. 2 would have made it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Either 2 or 3. 

General Marshall. I was not referring to 1, 2, or 3. That was the 
function of the commanding general in me Hawaiian Department. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Now, when we have maneuvers over there, 
and we have had them for 30 or 40 years, the \_309^'\ public 
mind was always prepared for the event, was it not, by prior an- 
nouncements and by notices, so that they would not become alarmed 
at the display of military power? 

General Marshall. I am not the best witness on that. General 
Herron and possibly General Short himself can testify as to that, and 
other commanders. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I 

General Marshall. You are asking me, sir, for the details of the 
condition of a command by the individual responsible for that com- 
mand? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

General Marshall. There were commands all over the Pacific^ there 
were commands in this country and there were commands m the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

General Marshall. I was not familiar with the detailed execution 
of their plans any more than I was familiar with General MacArthur’s 
plans. I had given certain general directives and as general officers 
m a responsible position in the outpost he was carrying the duties 
out. 

I testified, for example, the other day to an incident illustrative of 
that, that we only learned through magic his procedure of unloading at 
night and taking other measures to keep the Japanese in the dark as to 
what was going on. 

[3096] It is impractical and there are no means in Washington 
to know all the details of the execution of commands by a higher 

7*7ia— 8 14 
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officer who is given the responsibility of carrying out a defense for 
air or certain operations. 

Mr, Gearhart. At the present time you do not remembet that you 
had or voiced any objections or criticism to General Short’s report I 

General Marshall. I know specifically I did not. 

Mr. Gearhart. The evidence shows tnat the 13 parts and the pilot 
message were received and decoded on December 6, 1941. All this be- 
came available on Saturday night. The President, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the Navy had it, 
your subordinates Miles and Bratton had it. 

How do you explain the fact that none of it was given to your 
attention on Saturday, December 6, 1941 ? 

General Marshall. As I recall — of course, the message itself will 
show — the first 13 parts were not of the nature of a vital threat as 
the 14th part. That was a message of direct importance to the Sec- 
retary of State and of related importance, of course, to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy who had been collaborating with 
him in his relationship in the dealings with Japan. The fact of the 
matter was it was not brought to my attention. 

[3096'\ Mr. Gearhart. Do you now feel that General Short was 
not entitled to have information of that character to guide him in 
setting up the degree of alert that it was essential to have done? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, that was my view. He was issued a 
command and directed to do something. Now, if the directive was so 
written that he could not understand it, that is a matter for judgment. 
Once you issue an order, amendments or, you might say, codicils are 
very dfangerous business when it is an operational order. In most in- 
stances it is far better to cancel the entire order and start anew. The 
transmission of information from the G-2, for example, of the War 
Department to G-2, for example, under General Short is another mat- 
ter. That is informational and that is not directional. 

Mr. Gearhart. Whenever a higher command, say the command in 
Washington, is in receipt of information of great importance to a com- 
mander in the field, it is the obligation of the command having that 
information either to transmit the information or issue directives in 
the light of that information, is that not correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was that always done by G-2 and by your War 
Plans Division? 

General M,vrshall. Are you referring to this incident or \^S09T\ 
the whole course of the war ? 

Mr. Gearhart. I am talking about this thick volume of Japanese 
intercepted messages wdiich throw so much light upon the Japanese 
attitude toward this country of ours. 

The Vice Chairman. Exhibit 2. 

General Marshall. I presume that in searching through that you 
will locate messages the sense of which might well have been com- 
municated to General Short. However, the analyses of these messages, 
particularly as relates to the higher diplomatic operations of the Gov- 
ernment, would properly be made here in Washington. It is the only 
place where all the information was available. 

The problem was to keep the commander in the clear, as it were, as 
to what bis action should be and not to confuse it. 
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I recounted in my testimony, I believe, yesterday and doubted for 
the moment as to whether the 1 o’clock message of December 7 should 
be sent out, though it was quickly decided tliat it was essential that it 
should go as qui^ly as possible. 

There was another message, for example — no, that does not per- 
tain. 

The point, I think, that should be made clear, if possible, is that 
you must avoid confusing the commander with a \3098'] mass 
of data. 

For example, in this particular case, following General Short’s 
assumption of command, as this record shows, there were a series of 
letters directly between General Short and myself. Those lettere 
gave me the most definite impression of an extreme sensibility to air 
and submarine attack. They did not give me an impression of a 
similar sensitivity to sabotage matters. 

Now, following that exjjerience I practically never wrote another 
letter to any commander in the field and confined it purely to the 
operational directives. I did not write to General Eisenhower, I did 
not write to General MacArthur, and I did not write to the other 
commanders virtually at all during the course of the war. I confined 
myself entirely to the dry directive as to what they were to do. 

In this case I gathered the impression from a series of letters which 
you have in the record, and the directive was issued having that im- 
pression, of an essential and understood policy and then the reaction 
developed, as you have been referring to here, wherein the attention 
went to sabotage and so on from an air and submarine attack. 

Mr. Gearhart. Quite a number of the messages which you caused 
to be sent and which were sent by subordinates of yours and by Ad- 
miral Stark and sulwrdinates of his emphasize ]J3099'] the pos- 
sibilities of hostilities in Indochina, the Philippines, the Kra Penin- 
sula, Thailand, even Guam, but in no message that you sent did you 
call especial atention to the fact that Hawaii might oe threatened. 

General Marshaix. Because at that time the opinion which we had 
most definitely in our own minds from the data available — in our own 
minds from the data available — was the Japanese threat south through 
the China Sea. We had it by magic. We had it by the actual recon- 
naissance of convoys, we had it by reports from other officials in Indo- 
china and elsewhere, of very positive action which actually did con- 
firm the main, the principal Japanese campaign. 

Mr. Gearhart. What effect do you think it had upon the minds of 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short as these several messages went 
over their desks wamingof impending war, true, but always center- 
ing attention upon the Kra Peninsula, the Philippines, Indochina, 
Borneo, what effect do you think it had on the minds of these two gen- 
tlemen warning them as to war and then always directing their atten- 
tion to another side of the world ? Do you think that there was any 
belief that Washington thought that Hawaii might be attacked? 

General Marshaix. I cannot say, sir. They were both long experi- 
enced in the military considerations. They were men of mature 
judgments and they were men of high rank and [SlOCi] ^ they 
were in a position of great responsibility. They knew, certainly, why 
Hawaii was set up in the military way as it was. They knew the 
cyiacity of an enemy to do certain things under certain circumstances. 
We did not have to tell them that. 
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Mr. Obashast. Now, going to your letter which you wrote and had 
delivered to Governor Dewey, on page 2990 of the transcript, Volume 
18, vou testified as follows . 

General Marshall. 90? 

Mr. Gearhart. 90, yes. Line 21. 

General Marshall. 90? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, 90. 

General Marshall. What line^ please? 

Mr. Gearhardt. Line 22 [readmg] : 

The most vital evidence in the Pearl Harbor matter consists of our intercepts 
of the Japanese diplomatic communications. Over a period of years our crypto- 
graph people analyzed the character of the machine the Japanese were using 
for encoding their diplomatic messages. Based on this a corresponding machine 
was built by us which deciphers their messages. Therefore, we possessed a 
wealth of information regarding their moves in the Pacific, which in turn was 
furnished the State Department — rather than as is popularly supposed, the 
\S101^ State Department providing us with the information — ^but which 
unfortunately made no reference whatever to intentions toward Hawaii until 
the last message before December 7th, which did not reach our hands until the 
following day, December 8th. 

Is that an entirely correct statement? 

General Marshall. As to December 8 -it was not. It was Decem- 
ber 11, apparently, when I saw the messages, I had reference to there. 
As to the others, after all the files were dug out and the various mes- 
sages were checked I think it would be proper to say that that was 
not entirely accurate as to that 

As to my information at the time I dictated this letter — and under- 
stand me, Mr. Gearhart^ this was dictated in about ten minutes time 
while I was in the business of conducting the war from the Army 
side — ^that was my recollection of an event four years previously with- 
out any records of any kind in front of me, so that at that time I 
thought it was the day after instead of 3 days later that this message 
was shown to me at my desk. I was unaware of that particular mes- 
sage at any other time. 

There were one or two other messages brought to my attention here 
recently which I was unaware of up to the time they were brought to 
my attention. 

[S102'\ _ I would like to say that there is an immense mass of data 
involved in this and there were an immense number of thin^ going 
on at this particular time, and at tiie time of the dictation of this letter 
we were in the throes of the war. I dictated it, as I say, in about 10 
minutes. I had no records before me at the time ; it would take quite 
a while to assemble them. 

I think this is reasonably accurate according to my understanding 
of the facts at the time I dictated the letter. 

Mr. Gearhart. You realized that you were assuming a tremendous 
obligation to convey a true and completely accurate picture of the 
situation to Governor Dewey when you were assuming to, or when 
you were asking him to do what was probably very hard for him to 
consent to do ; is that not correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct. I was thoroughly aware of 
that but I had been in that predicament almost every month through 
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the war and I just did what seemed to me right and that is the best I 
could do. 

Mr. Gearhart. But now you admit that the statement you made was 
grossly inadequate in respect to having received no intercept of Jap- 
anese messages which pointed directly to Hawaii! 

General Marshaix. I wouldn’t say this is grossly inaccurate. I 
should say the statement as made here is in- [SIDS'] accurate, 
but only in the matter of three days. It would have no bearing, in 
general, on the main issue. I made this for the protection of the con- 
duct of our operations by our troops. I did not make it with any 
regard whatever to a Congressional investigation. 

Mr. Gearhart. In order that the record may be complete, I will ask 
you a rather long question now to which I would like to have your very 
careful attention. I intend to read from page 12 of exhibit 2, a mes- 
sage from Tokyo to Honolulu dated SeptemMr 24th, intercepted and 
decoded on October 9, 1941. “Secretly Secret.” [Beading from Ex- 
hibit No. 2 :] , 

Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports concerning vessels along 
the following lines insofar as possible : 

1. The waters (of Pearl Harbor) are to be divided roughly into five sub-areas. 
(We have no objections to your abbreviating as much as you like.) 

Area A. Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

Area B. Waters adjacent to the Island south and west of Ford Island. (This 
area is on the opposite side of the Island from Area A.) 

Area C. East Loch. 

Area D. Middle Loch. 

ISlOJi] Area E. West Loch and the communicating water routes. 

2. With regard to warships and aircraft carriers, we would like to have you 
report on those at anchor, (these are not so Important) tried up at wharves, buoys 
and in docks. (Designate types and classes briefly. If possible we would like 
to have you make mention of the fact when there are two or more vessels along 
side the same wharf.) 

From Honolulu to Tokyo dated 29 September 1941, decoded October 
19,1941. [Beading:] 

Honolulu to Tokyo #178. 

Be your #083* 

(Strictly secret) 

The following codes will be used hereafter to designate the location of vessels : 

1. Kepair dock in Navy Yard (The repair basin referred to in my message to 
Washington #48**) : KS. 

2. Navy dock in the Navy Yard (The Ten Ten Pier) : KT. 

3. Moorings in the vicinity of Ford Island : FV. 

4. Alongside in Ford Island: FG, (East and west sides will be differentiated 
by A and B respectively. 

Belayed to Washington, San Francisco. 

[S106] There are some markings on it. 

I have another message from Tokyo to 

Mr. Mdrpht. Mr. Chairman, I should think there ought to be the 
complete message read. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, in the lower left hand comer is an asterisk. 

Mr. Murpht. And up above “083” and there is a note at the bottom 
it is not available. 

Mr. Gearhart. “Not available” asterisk “available” and then 
“dated 21 August.” Lower down : “JD-l : 6730 23312.” Over in the 
right hand comer, “(D) Trans, 10-10-41 (X).” 
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Another message from Tokyo (Togo) to Honolulu (Biyoji) 16 No- 
vember 1941 (reading) : 

#111 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make 
your “ships in harbor report” irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Altkoush 
you already are no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintaiu secrecy. 

In the lower right hand comer: ‘^(Y) Navy Trans. 12-3-41 (S.’’ 
In the lower left hand corner : “JD-1 : 6091 25644.” 

Another message from Honolulu (Kita) to Tokyo, November 18, 
1941, decoded December 6, 1941, reading as follows: 

# 222 . 

[SlOS^ 1. The warships at anchor in the harbor on the 10th were as I 
told you In my #219a on that day. 

Area A**— A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered and one tanker left port. 

Area C« — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser class were at anchor. 

2. On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier, Enterprise^ 
or some other vessel was in Area C. Two heavy cruisers of the Chicago class, 
one of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks KS. 4 merchant vessels were 
at anchor in Area 

8. At 10 : 00 a. m. on the morning of the 17th, 8 destroyers were observed 
entering the Harbor. Their course was as follows: In a single file at a distance 
of 1,000 meters apart at a speed of 3 knots per hour, they moved into Pearl 
Harbor. From the entrance of the Harbor through Area B to the buoys in Area O, 
to which they were moored, they changed course 5 times each time roughly 80 
degrees. The elapsed time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers 
entered Area A after passing the water reservoir on the Eastern side. 

Relayed to . 

a. — Available, dated November 14. Code under study, 
b— Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

• [St07] c— Bast Loch, 

d — Middle Loch. 

In the lower left-hand comer : ^‘Army 26817.” In the lower right- 
hand corner : “Trans. 12/6/41 (2).” 

Another message from Tokyo (Togo) November 18, 1941, to Hono- 
lulu (reading) : 

#113. 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels, anchored therein: Area 
“N”, Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay — “Manila Bay” is circled by a pen and up to one 
side “Honolulu” is written — and the Areas Adjacent thereto. 

(Moke your investigation with great secrecy.) 

Lower left-hand corner : “a— Probably means Mamala Bay.” What 
is Mamala Bay ? Is that in the Hawaiian Islands ? 

General Marshaij.. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Lower right-hand comer: “Trans. 12/5/41 (S).” 
Lower left-hand corner : “Army 25773.” 

Another message from Tokyo (Togo) to Honolulu dated November 
20, 1941. 

#111 Strictly Secret. 

Please investigate comprehensively the fleet — bases in the neighborhood of 
the Hawaiian military reservation. 

[S108^ Lower left-hand comer : “Army 25694 JD 7029.” Lower 
right-hand corner: “Trans. 12-4-41 (S).” 

One more, from Tokyo to Honolulu, 29 November 1941 (reading) : 
ing) : 

# 122 . 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, hut In future 
wlU you also report even wlicn there are no movements. 
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In the lower left-hand corner : “JD-1 : 7086 25823,” In the lower 
ri^t-hand corner “(Y) Navy Trans. 12-5-41 (2).” 

Then appear other messages which were translated after the sixth 

So that it is quite apparent from the reading of those messages 
that were received, decoded, and placed on your desk, read or not 
read, that many messages directing the attention of our military and 
naval authorities to Hawaii had been received, is that not correct! 

General Marshall. You stated, Mr. Gearhart, as I understand you, 
that it was quite evident that all those messages were placed on my 
desk. I have no recollection of that. I have a very definite recollec- 
tion that the message on page 22 of the same exhibit was the one 
which I had in mind when I was writing to Governor Dewey. It was 
from Honolulu (Kita) to Tokyo and bore the December 4th date 
and it is that Navy [^S109'\ message which was referred to in 
my testimony yesterday. I had a definite recollection of that par- 
ticular message, and I have also a very definite recollection it came to 
my attention after the event and it shows here it was translated on the 
11th of December. 

The messages which you have just read I had no recollection of 
whatever at the time. In fact, I first read them in the 2 days when 1 
was getting ready for this hearing here. 

[3110'\ The Chairman. Are you through, Congressman? 

Mr. Gearhart. General, in conclusion, I direct your attention to the 
z-eport of the Army board. I haven’t the official publication, but I have 
here the publication of the United States News of Septemoer 1, 1945. 
On page 56 of that particular printing, paragraph 2, “The Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Gen. George C. Marshall, failed in his relations 
with the Hawaiian Department in the following particulars : 

(a) To keep tbe Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department folly 
advised of tbe growing tenseness of the Japanese situation which indicated an 
increasing necessity for better preparation for war, of which information he bad 
an abundance and Short bad little. 

What have you to say to that ? 

General Marshall. Very much what I have said previously in 
answer to your question^ sir, that we had given General Short a direc- 
tive to do something which was an alert against the possibility or prob- 
ability of war. He was a responsible commander; he had a definite 
task; he had indicated the various concerns he had in regard to tliat 
task ; they were clear in our nunds, and this mass of data i^ich poured 
in here would normally, I think, merely impose an additional burden 
on him to undertake the analysis of it, which was {3111} going 
on at the same time back here. 

He had a direction to do something; he had a direction to do some- 
thing, a command direction for an alert. Now, the question of how 
much additional information should go to him is a matter of judgment. 
As a command direction, I think only the December 7 message of 
1 p. m. applied. 

As to the information which would be passed to his G-2 from the 
G-2 of the War Department, there is a question of judgment as to 
how much of that would be desirable. 

I would say offhand that the messages you just read to me would 
have been helpful to General Short, but particularly more so to ' 
A dmir al Kimmel. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Reading further from the report : 

(b) To send additional instructions to the Commanding General of the Hawai- 
ian Department on November 28, IMl, when evidently be failed to realize the 
import of General Short's reply of November 27, which indicated clearly that 
General Short had misunderstood and misconstrued the message of November 
27 ( 472) and bad not adequately alerted his command for war. 

What have you to say to that? 

General Marshall. I have nothing to add to what I have already 
said to you, Mr. Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Reading further from the report : 

[Slli'\ (c) To get to General Short on the evening of December 6 and the 
early morning of December 7, the critical Information indicating an almost Im- 
mediate break with Japan, though there was ample time to have accomplished this. 

What have you to say to that? 

General Marshall. I have nothing to add to what I have already 
said in regard to that, except possibly this, that the first 13 sections 
of that message I do not believe had any specific bearing one way or 
the other on General Short’s situation and responsibility with regard 
to the alert command direction that he had already received. 

Mr. Gearhart. Reading further : 

(d) To investigate and determine the state of readiness of the Hawaiian Com- 
mand between November 27 and December 7, 1941, despite the Immediate threat 
of war. 

What have you to say to that ? 

General Marshall. I have only this to say, sir, that we had no 
intimation that that command was not ready, and I think we had 
every reason to believe that it was ready. With the rapidity of in- 
vestigations that later became possible, or inspections that later be- 
came possible through the ease of air flight, some might have gone 
out there, but at that time it was not as sunple a matter as it became 
later. 

{SllS] Incidentally, Mr. Gearhart, I went out to the Hawaiian 
Department myself at an earlier date while General Herron was in 
command, and I think I know the Chief of Staff who did go out there 
prior to tne war, and I spent about a week going through every phase 
of their preparations against attack from the air and against attack 
from the groimd. 

I did not go into the details of the Naval concerns in Pearl Harbor 
itself. 

I did go out, though, specifically to make certain that on the arrival 
of the fleet, in a maneuver which was to take place by, I believe, sub- 
marine action largely and a few destroyers on the Hawaiian side, and 
the fleet coming irom the west coast on the fleet side, to make certain 
that our heavy bombers were involved in the program regarding 
which I was, sir, at some doubt, and that was arrayed, and that was 
carried out in that operation, to make it a joint affair for the better 
co^eration and organization of the Hawaiian defense. 

So I was aware of the plans that were in effect at the time General 
Herron — who was General Short’s predecessor — was in command, by 
actual personal investigation. 

I was aware shortly prior to that, while I was head of the War 
Plans Division in the summer and early fall of 1938, of the actual war 
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plans regarding Hawaii. I was only aware thereafter, 

■with General Short’s assumption of command, as indicated by the 
letters General Short himself sent me and by the discussions that 
came up, brought up by the Air Corps in relation to General Short’s 
arrangements with the Nairy, as to the control of the reconnaissance 
over water, and I had no reason to believe that that command was 
anything other than highly efficient and alert. 

That IS my view of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Thank you, General. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator, before we begin, may I call attention to what I think was 
an inadvertent mistake made by Congressman Gearhart in one of his 
questions when he assumed that the 13 parts of the 14-part message 
and pilot message were all received here on the 6th of December. I 
refer to page 248 of this pamphlet containing these Pearl Harbor de- 
coded messages,’ and you will find that the pilot message was trans- 
lated in Washington on the 7th of December instead of the 6th. 

Mr. Gearhart. I may have been mistaken, but I was under the im- 
pression that there was a message that came on the 6th which carried 
information to the effect that there would be a directive at 1 : 00 o’clock, 
as it turned out, on the following day. 

Mr. Gesell. That is at page 238, No. 901. 

Senator Ferguson. I show you Exhibit 41, which shows 
that the pilot message was decoded, tran^ated and typed at the Army 
SIS the 6th of December. 

The Chairman. I am confused with the message on page 248, 
which reads as follows : 

Will tbe Ambassador please submit to the United States Qovemment (if 
possible to the Secretary of State) our reply to the United States at 1 : 00 p. m. 
on the 7th, your time. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the eventual message. 

The Chairman. All right. That correction will be made. 

Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. General, in order that we may clear up some 
points and in order that we may ascertain what was known in the 
neld, the various fields, and what was known here in Washington^ 
that we may, as a committee, ascertain why our forces at Hawaii 
were surprised, I want to ask you some questions. 

I would like to have you refer to Exhibit 42, on page 2 of that 
exhibit. I will ask you whether or not you were the Commanding 
General of the Field Forces? 

General Marshall. I was^ sir. 

^nator Ferguson. And did that include Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. That did, sir. 

[81161 Senator Ferguson. You were directly over General 
Short then, as 1 understand it. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the purpose of the Field Force in Hawaii 
was to defend Hawaii, defend the island where Pearl Harbor was, 
and the fleet, if the fleet was in? 


> BzUlblt No. 1. 
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General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferotjson. Now the second part of that exhibit indicates 
that if you were absent, then your Deputy Chief of Staff was in 
charge, is that correct ? 

General Marshai.l. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. What is meant by you being absent? 

General Marshall. I imagine the best interpretation I can give 
you on that is “would be available,” was I available or not. I say 
definitely if I am not in Washington I am absent, there is no question 
whatever about that. 

Senator Ferguson. There isn’t any question of availability? 

General Marshall. I would think so, sir. 

Senator Ferooson. Now, General, would you say you were avail- 
able on the morning of the 7th when you were horseback riding? 

General Marshall. In one sense, yes; in another sense, no. They 
could not speak to me until they located me. 

Senator Ferguson. Correct. So under this directive your 
{SI 17^ Deputy Chief of Staff would be able to act ? 

General Marshall Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct, is it not ? 

General Mar.shall. Yes, sir. I must say there, though. Senator, 
in fairness to him, that if he knew 1 was on an hour’s absence he 
would have quite a problem to decide whether he would take action 
then or wait until the expiration of the hour. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to get it right there. How far were 
yon at any particular time on that morning from your residence? 

General Marshall. I would say the present site of the Pentagon. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

General Marshall. I would say the present site of the Pentagon. 
That was the most distant point of the horseback trail I took. 

Senator Ferguson. You would not be over 3 miles then from your 
residence at any time? 

General Marshall. Approximately that. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would have felt that the Deputy Chief of 
Staff could have, if he desired, located you because you were within 
8 miles of your residence? 

General Marshall. I presume so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did anyone Imow your custom of riding 
{31 181 BS to where you rode? 

General Marshall. At the stables they knew. I do not know as 
General Bryden, my deputy, knew specifically where I rode. I never 
rode with him, I do not think. The variations from that were limited 
to following the trail along the Potomac down toward the present 
National Airpox’t, but that was the only variation. 

Senator Ferguson. You had regular places to ride? 

General Marshall. Well, you are very much limited, you have to 
ride there unless you cross tne river. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I will ask vou, General, you have stated 
here that Hawaii was alerted, that the 'Philippines was alerted. 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Washington alerted? Was your oflice 

alerted? 
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General Marshall. We had an officer on duty at night in the Sec- 
retary to the General Staff’s office who received any important mes- 
sages and routed them to the proper person. I am quite certain Gen- 
eral Gerow will be able to testify he had a similar officer in the War 
Plans Division to receive any important messages that might come in. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I want to get to this: Your office was 
alerted and you had a man there all night that [SIJ9] could 
have acted, is that correct? 

General Marshall. You used the expression “alerted,” sir. That 
had been the state of affairs for quite some time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, as we go along, if I use a word 
that is not correct in Army parlance, will you correct me ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I meant by that we had been doing 
that all along, just as I had been keeping the telephone open at 10 
o’clock in the house. 

Senator Ferguson. Would not this be true that on Sunday morning 
your office was alerted, or on the alert, the same as Hawaii, and that 
the Deputy Chief of Staff would be in a position to act? 

General Marshall. I presume so ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now was G-2 alerted? 

General Marshall. You will have to ask General Miles that. I do 
not know the details. I do know specifically about the War Plans 
Division ; because I had so much business with it I am aware of it. 

[SIlSO] Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, he was a deputy 
under you ? 

General Marshall. He was Assistant Chief of Staff. A deputy 
operates directly under me. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

General Marshall. These others function up to him, or sometimes 
directly to me. 

Senator Ferguson. He is classed as 

General IMarsiiall. He handles the mass of ordinary business and 
acts for me in my absence. 

Senator Ferguson. Would he get his alert from you? 

General Marshall. He would have if I had eiven him a specific 
alert. He was responsible with the Secretary of the Genenil Staff. 
The arrangements were such in that section of the War Department 
that there was a continuity throughout the night. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is what I want to get at, if I cun, by 
questions, to find out the facts. All I am trying to ascertain is, what 
are the facts. 

On the 27th, when the message was sent to Hawaii, was G-2, War 
Plans, and your office alerted so that they knew that war was imminent? 
As I undei'stand it, Hawaii was notified that war was imminent. 
Now, were these respective officers of G-2, G-1 — War Plans was what? 
G-1? 

{31211 General Marshall. Well, it hasn’t any number, sir. War 
Plans is the designation. ^ 

Senator Ferouson. Was G-2, War Plans, and the Chief of Staff 
organization alerted at the same time? 

General Marshall. They were all aware of the critical situation and 
of the issuance of a directive alerting the overseas theaters in the 
Pacific. 
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Senator Ferguson, Then, how do you account for the fact, if they 
were alerted, that the 13 parts of the 14-part message — and we under- 
stand each other on that — 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) — and the pilot message were not 
delivered to the Chief of Staff? Who would be the man that was 
authorized to act on it, on the evening of the 6th as the Navy_ had done 
wiUi their 13-part message? Have you ever looked into it? Have 
you ever looked into that question to ascertain why that was not 
done? 

General Marshall. I did not look into it at all, until here about 
two days ago, or three days ago, at the time General Miles was testify- 
ing. That was my first opportunity to go into these records. The 
question of the deliverv to me of the first 13 parts of that messagOj I 
tnink is a matter of judgment. The final, and fourteenth part is quite 
different, and that I believe did not become [SJSS] available 
until the next morning. 

I want to get myself straight, Senator. You spoke of a pilot 
message. 

Senator Ferguson. The pilot message was merely that they would 
give a time of delivery, not the 1 o’clock message. 

General Marshall. I understand, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 238 of exhibit 1. 

General Marshall. Yes; I understand it now. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish. General, that you would always insist on 
completing your answers. I am sometimes a little fast with the next 
question. 

General Marshall. I understand it entirely now. 

Senator Ferguson. General, who was in charge, or who is charged 
with operations in peacetime? 

General Marshall. There is a section, or there was a section of the 
General Staff, called the Operations Section, and that was the section 
from which maneuvers were directed, from which the simulated war 
training was operated. However, that was not the section of the Gen- 
eral Staff which dealt with actual war measures. Those were dealt 
with in the War Plans Division, which is now called the Operations 
Division, and is virtually the GH(^ 

Senator Ferguson. I have in mind in peacetime. 

General Marshall. I am speaking of peacetime, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when would you say your regulations were 
peacetime, and when did they go over to wartime, so the committee can 
mterpret this Exhibit 42? 

General Marshall. In one sense, they did not go over; they 
remained in their status quo. What I was trying to explain to the 
preliminary questions was we had a section of the staff called Opera- 
tions. That deals, however, with peacetime training operations, 
maneuvers, things of that sort, and organization, but the war measures 
were handled in the War Plans Division. 

The war plans were in the War Plans Division. 

The action of the Chief of Staff in relation to those plans would 
be prepnredj presumably, unless he did it himself directly in the War 
Plans Division, and not at all in the Operations Section. That is a 
misnomer, so far as the war situation is concerned. So it is the War 
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Plans Division which is now the OPD, the operations of the General 
Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. So that we may be able, when we read the% 
various papers, to know when we were in peace and when we were in 
war, would you say, the dividing line, the line of demarcation, was the 
attack, or bombing of Pearl Harbor? 

General M/VRShall. That was the definite subdivision 
dividing the line between a known status of peace and a known status 
of war, but so far as the operations of the Genwal Staff are concerned, 
the war measures, the war plans, the war advice to the Chief of Staff 
came directly from the War Plans Division. 

\S125'\ Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, we were 
acting on a war basis. 

General Marshall. In relation to those matters; yes^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And when did we go on that basis? 

General Marshall. When you use the expression “war basis” there, 
you have me a little bit in difficulty, because always the War Plans 
Division was concerned with war plans, with discussions of the prob- 
ability of war as to those plans, and the preparation of any instruc- 
tions to be issued by the Chief of Staff regarding our war plans. 
They are not operations, of course, in the sense of actual movements, 
and deployments until you actually engage in War. 

But the directions concerning the matter would be generated as 
a rule in the War Plans Division, unless the Chief of Staff did that 
himself. 


So from that point of view there was no change m the General 
Staff between the peacetime operation and the wartime operation, 
so far as the responsibility and the method of doing business was 
concerned, between the War Plans Division and the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. General, on page 9 of Exhibit 42, under “b,” 
I wish you would locate the directive, or the duty that would make 
General Gerow responsible for the reply of Short, where he stated— 
that is in Short’s reply to \3126'\ your message of the 27th — 
that he had alerted against sabotage, and liaison with the Navy. 
Now will you point out where WPD, the War Plans Division, was 
made r^ponsible, in this exhibit, just which one of these made Gerow 
re^onsible for action on the Short message? 

General Marshall. Before answering that. Senator, I would like 
to say this: It was General Gerow’s section m which the details of 
those matters would be concerned and would be carried out, but the 
responsibility was mine as well as General Gerow’s. 

Now as to this particular paragraph of this section — ^I will just 
refer to page 9 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; and anything else that you want. 

General IMarshall. I was trying to get the section number. It 
would be to a large extent imder, I think, subparaOTaph b (3), “The 
initial strategical deployment (plans and orders for the movement 
of troops to execute the initial deployment to be the duty of the 
Operations and Training Division).” 

Also part of it comes under (2), “Estimate of forces required and 
times at which they may be neded under the various possible condi- 
tions nessitating the use of troops in the national defense.” 

It does not specifically mention the exact point you are bringing 


up. 
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[3127'] Senator Ferguson. That is what T was getting at. There 
is nothing in the directive here that specifically covers Gerow’s re- 
sponsibility on the Short reply? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir, in this. 

Senator Ferguson. And under the section, as I understand it, as 
I say it, it was part of your responsibility. You mean the Com- 
manding General of the Field was over Short, and therefore you had 
a right to command him t 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. That is in Army parlance? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Gerow have any right to issue orders to 
Short on a command basis? ^ 

General Marshall. Certainly, normallv. no. 

Senator Ferguson. In peacetime. I change m;^ ouestion and add, 
l)efore yon answer, in peacetime did he have any right to issue a com- 
mand to Short? 

General Marshall. It would have required quite an assumption of 
authority on his part to do that without some confii-mation from a 
senior officer. 

Senator Ferguson, In other words, that province was in you as a 
senior officer, or in the case of your absence, it was in your deputy? 

General Marshall. That is correct. As to mere matters \Jtl28] 
of detail, of coui-se, we communicated back and forth. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did Gerow have authority to order Rain- 
bow 5, or any other War Plan into effect ? 

General AIarsualx.. He did not, sir. He would have had to assume 
it. 

Senator Ferguson. Who had authority to order a war plan, talking 
about Rainbow, or any other order, into effect? 

General Marshall. The President, the Secretary of War, and my- 
self, and in my absenc^the deputy. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I would like to go into how the Gen- 
eral Staff is made up. 

You went in sometime in 1939, is that correct? 

General Marshall. I joined the War Department General Staff on 
July 6, 1938, as head of War Plans Division. 

fcJenator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. In October of 1938 1 was relieved from that job 
and appointed Deputy Chief of Staff of the General Staff. I held 
that office until I became Chief of Staff on the first of July, 1939. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, do I understand, the first of July, 1939, 
you became the Chief of Staff, and at that time was General Miles 
m G-2? 

[5/25] General Marshall. No, sir, he was not. 

^nator Ferguson. Was General Gerow in War Plans? 

General Marshall. He was in War Plans but he was not the Cliief 
of Section, 

Senator Ferguson. Wlio was the Chief of Section? 

General Marshall. General George V. Strong. 

Senator Ferooson. Was he a brigadier genei al ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. He was a origadier general. Colonel 
E. R. Warner McCabe was the G-2 of the War Department General 
Staff at that time. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who was at Hawaii? General Herron? 

General Marshaue. General Herron, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, does the Chiefof Staff have the right to 
select his own G-2, his War Plans officer, his deputy? 

General MARSHAUi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that done in this particular case? Did 
you select them? 

General Marshall. I found Colonel McCabe as G-2 when I be- 
came Chief of Staff: and I continued him as such until sometime — 
until he was relieved by General Miles. I found General Strong as 
a brigadier general in the War Plans Division when I joined it as 
Chief of War Plans Division. 

When I left the Division to become Deputy Chief of 
Staff, he automatically became head of War Plans Division. 

When I became Chief of Staff — my first direct appointment was 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, who had previously been the G-1 Per- 
sonnel Officer — that was General Gasser. 

From time to time I replaced people for various reasons as their 
tours expired, or as they retired, and General McCabe, Colonel McCabe 
rather, now General McCabe, was replaced by General Miles, and 
General Strong was replaced by General Gerow. I think. 

General Gerow was replaced by General Eisenhower. General 
Miles was replaced by General Lee, shortly thereafter by General 
Strong. But those were my appointments. 

Senator Fergu80,n. General Miles has told us that he was Acting 
Assistant for the Chief of Staff in G-2. 

General Marshall. That, I think, Senator, was merely a techni- 
cality, because under the law we couldn’t detail him directly on the 
General Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Why were you not able to put him on the Gen- 
eral Staff? 

General Mai^hall. Well, I can’t think of it right offhand but it was 
merely a technicality. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it one of the qualifications that he didn’t 
have, the term of office ? 

General Marshall. Something of that sort. I think it 
pertained to how much duty he had had in Washington; something 
of that sort. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that also true of General Gerow? 

General Marshall. 1 don’t think it was, sir; but my memory is 
not clear on that. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any more important deputy during 
this increasing tension that we were having, than your G-2? 

General Marshall. Well, I should say that it lay between the G-2 
and the head of the War Plans Division. 

Senator Ferguson. So the combination of those two, they were, 
in vour scheme of things, they were very important? 

Ueneral Marshall. Very important, indeed. 

Senator Ferguson. And were you at all times satisfied with the 
work in G-2? 

General Maiwhall. As far as I was aware of the details of the 
work, I was satisfied. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you also satisfied with the work in War 
Plans? 
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General Mabshall. I was. 

Senator Ferguson. So that up until the 7th day of December, you 
were entirely satisfied as to the heads of these two offices? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, prior to the 27th, or let’s say between the 
27th of November 1941, and the 7th day of December 1941, that is, the 
period between the warning message and the attack, was there any- 
one in the War Department that made a staff survey of the incoming 
messages, talking about the magicj to see whether the alerts were being 
carried out in relation to the magic ? 

Gteneral Marshall. What were those dates, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. The 27th of November and the 7th of December 
1941. That is between the war warning message and the attack. 

General Marshall. But when was tms period that I was to re- 


ply to? 
Senat 


Senator Ferguson. That is the period. Did you make any survey 
during that period, when you had alerted these men, to see whether 
or not you were getting them at the moment they were being trans- 
lated? 

General Marshall. Not that I am aware of. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you tell us. General, if there was any 
reason why General Miles left G-2? 

Gteneral Marshall. I don’t — ^he was relieved, I believe, in February. 
That is my recollection of the thing. I made several changes in the 
Chief of Staff. These [S133'\ people had been working very 
hard. We were reorganizing the whole War Department, and Gen- 
eral Gerow was given an opportunity with troops and General Miles 
an opportunity of territorial command. I think that is about the 
condition. 

Senator Ferguson. It was then in no way connected with the opera- 
tion in his office? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. In relation to any of the messages, delivery of 
them, or not? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 


Senator Ferguson. It had nothing to do with that? 

General Marshaix. Nothing to do with that; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would me same apply to General Gerow ? 
General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that the record may be clear on that, 
^neral Marshall. That is correct. 


As to General Gerow, my difficulty with him was that he con- 
scientiously overworked and stayed at the office late at night, and he 
was, I thought, exhausting himself, and that the thing couldn’t go on. 
Therefore, I gave him what everybody in the War Department wanted, 
a' troop command, I think the Twenty-ninth Division. I had brought 
Gteneral Ei^nhower in [313^'\ a few days after December 7 
and given him more or less direct responsibility over all Pacific affairs. 

General Gerow not only had the affairs of the war as it pertained 
to the Atlantic, and, of course, the responsibility of General Eisen- 
hower in the Pacific, but he also went through a very gruelling experi- 
ence at the time the British Chiefs of Staff came here in the latter part 
of December. 
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So, he was pretty well exhausted, and I therefore gave him a troop 
command as Imth an opportunity and as a rest. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, there was no one specifically 
desi^ated to see that the magic was translated and put into your 
hands, and that the alerts were properly carried out? 

General Marshaix. You use the expression “specifically desig- 
nated.” 

There was an organizational arrangement that had been in exist- 
ence. For example, you speak of the reply from the theater command- 
ers to the alert. That would be rather directly in the subsection of 
the War Plans Division, which had immediate charge of all details 
with reference to the Pacific. That section was headed by Colonel 
Bundy, who later lost his life when I tried to rush him out to Hawaii 
shortly after the attack. , 

[SISS] Then the main, the drafting work, the checking work, the 
filing work, the reference work would be carried out as a matter of 
procedure in that section for General Gerow. Then General Gerow 
would either bring it or send it to me as Chief of Staff. 

Just as in G-2, my recollection of the status was that Colonel Brat- 
ton was in immediate charge of all magic affairs and was responsible, 
of course, to General Miles. General Miles was responsible for the 
bringing of these things to my attention, but in many instances Colonel 
Bratton, or at least, m instances. Colonel Bratton brought them in 
himself. 

But the system and procedure started in the section under Colonel 
Bratton, just as the Pacific affairs started in the section of War Plans 
Division under Colonel Bundy. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it is true that General Miles should have 
had access to all inteUigences, State Department, Army, Navy, and all 
intelligence? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. He was the receipt source 
and the diffusion source of all intelligence matters in relation to the 
enemy. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he also the evaluator of such intelligence? 

General Marshall. He was responsible for the evaluation which 
would be done by a group in his section. 

[31361 Senator Ferguson. Now, was that, the evaluation of 
these various instruments, all sources, ever taken away from General 
Miles in G-2 ? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that your office, you as 
Chief of Staff, depended on General Miles’ estimate of the intelligence? 

General Marshall. You use the word “depend.” He ^bmitted 
his views, probably which in turn had been submitted to him by the 
section which did the laterious analysis, and with which he might or 
might not agree, or might or might not modify, and that estimate 
came to me at such times as he thought it was proper that I should 
be brought up to date or in response to my definite request, and I 
accepted it or modified it in my own mind, but I had the benefit of 
that advice. 

Senator Ferguson. Before they went out would you approve them? 

General Marshall. In some cases they were sent to the President. 
There I either approved it and sent it to the President or expressed 
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myself so it was clear, I think, that I was sabmitting it as a view. 
Whether I expressed concurrence or not I couldn’t recall in each 
instance. 

Senator FEROOfeON. Were there any evaluations, first, [S137'\ 
between the 1st of November and the 27th of November? 

General Marshall. I will have to look at the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at that and check. 

General Marshall. The record shows that on November 1 there 
was an evaluation to the Chief of Staff from General Miles on the 
subject of a possible Japanese drive into Yunnan. 

Senator Ferguson. You made a report to the President about the 
5th of November on the same subject 

General Marshall I made a report. 

On November 2 there was a G-2 estimate on the Far Eastern situ- 
ation addressed to the Chief of Staff — nb, that was addressed to the 
War Plans Division. Whether or not I got a copy doesn’t show. 

On November 13 there was an estimate, si^ed by General Miles, 
in a memorandum to the Chief of Staff, again on the subject of a 
possible Japanese drive into Yunnan. That estimate was distributed 
to the President, tlie Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, Under 
Secretary of War, the Under Secretary of State, Assistant Secretary 
of War, Assistant Secretarv of War for Air, the Chief of Staff, Co- 
ordinator of Information, Cnief of the Army Air Forces, Mr. Lauchlin 
Currie, who was the President’s representative regarding Chinese 
matters. Division of Defense Aid Reports, Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence, the Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD, that was [3JS8'\ 
General Gerow, GHQ, that would be General McNair, Chief of Air 
Corps — that would be, I think, General Arnold. 

Senator Ferguson. General Arnold at that time? 

General Marshall I don’t know whether it was General Arnold 
or not. 

And General Embick. 

Senator Ferguson. At least that one would be approved by you. 

Do you think any were delivered to the President without your 
approval ? 

General Marshall. I would assume that I would — well, certainly 
would have struck out anything that I thought was entirely wrong 
in it. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore if it went through it had your appro- 
val insofar as you struck it out? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Any others. General? 

General Marshall. One dated November 26 , on the subject of 
Japanese naval task force. A memorandum for the Chief oi Staff. 
Its distribution shows the : Secretary of War, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
WPD — that is General Gerow — I. B. file, the Far East Section, and 
the Record Section. That refers to his own. General Miles’ depart- 
ment. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you approve — ^before it would [S139'\ 

go to the Secretary of War, it would come over your desk ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. Normally I would give him the bene- 
fit of what I thought and if I thought it was important I would have 
spoken to the Secretary or written hun a note. 
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Her© is one on November 27, a memorandum for the Chief of Staff, 
on the subject of recent developments in the Far East. 

The Chairman. Might I asK the committee if it is willing to sit a 
little later today, say 12 : 80, before recessing? 

Senator Ferguson. I have no objection. 

The Chairman. General, do you have any objection? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

The Chairman. We will proceed to 12: 30 then. 

General Marshall. That estimate, in a memorandum for the Chief 
of Staff, on the recent developments in the Far East, dated November 
27, was delivered to the Secretaiw of War, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, the Assistant Secretary of War for Air, Chief of Army Air 
Forees, Assistant Chief of Staff, WPD, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
and GHQ, which is General McNair. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t been reading that these went to 
the Director of Naval Intelligence except in this last one. Do you 
recall whether any went to the Navy? 

General Marshall. I do not presume they did unless it 
shows in this. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were there any between — is that all up to 
that date into November? 

General Marshall. No, one more. November 29, memorandum 
for the Chief of Staff, on the subject Brief Periodic Estimate of the 
Situation December 1, 1941-March 31, 1942. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. The message of November 1 went to the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and the message of November 13 did, I believe. 

Senator Ferguson. We would be glad to have that correction on the 
•record. 

General Marshall. This memorandum covers operations and the 
situation throughout the world with the various estimates of proba- 
bilities or possibilities. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall whether any of these reports indi- 
cated an air attack on Hawaii or any kind of an attack on Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Just at the moment I do not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that all between those dates? 

General Marshall. That is all. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were there any, to your knowledge, called 
to your attention between the 1st of December and the \_3H1'] 
7th of December? 

General Marshall. There was one on December 6, estimate of the 
Japanese strength in Indochina. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when that one reachel you, item 
29? 

General Marshall. I presume on December 6. I don’t know. I 
suppose the records of my office in the War Department show that. 

Senator Ferguson. WeU, that one would have no evidence in it 
whatever of any idea of an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. It is devoted entirely to Indochina. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. Then there is another on the 6th of December, 
estimate of Japans air and ground forces in Indochina, Thailand, 
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and Formosa. That was distributed also to the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, General Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. General, would you say that you had any 
knowledge over and above those estimates, as far as intelligence was 
concerned ? 

General Marshall. I think I would say that they reflected the 
general state of information which I had. Whether or not I had 
picked up any additional points of view from my own personal read- 
ing of magic I couldn’t say. I think in general \310\ tha^ 
is the summation of the information I had at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any case where you ever took 
up with General Miles magic as to your interpretation of it, that you 
thought that he may interpret it any other way ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall any, sir. I have had a great 
many discussions regarding magic along that line, but when they 
were and what they were I don’t recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you give to General Miles the intel- 
ligence, for instance, that you obtained through the Secretary of War, 
that he may have obtained from the Secretary of State at the War 
Cabinet ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How did General Miles get the information of 
the War Cabinet? 

General Marshall That would be presumably only through my 
giving him the information myself, other than his liaison through his 
officers with the Department of State, but I don’t think that liaison 
would give him information of that particular character, so he would 
be more or less dependent, I think, on my personal^ telling him what 
I personally had received from Mr. Stimson, or I had gathered by 
my presence at the conferences. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, take the conference that Secretary Hull 
talked about, where he was at a Cabinet meeting and he XSIJ^S} 
called it to the attention of all of the imminence or war and Secretary 
Knox went out and made a speech, Secretary Welles made a spe^h, 
but he says here he didn’t make it in relation to that Cabinet meeting, 
would that kind of an intelligence, that kind of information, go to 
General Miles, specifically! 

General Marshall. There was not a specific routing for that pro- 
cedure. It would depend, I think, on my telling him personally. We 
had a great many meetings at that time. We had discussions before 
the Jomt Board at which, I think. General Miles was present, and a 
great many in my office. But there was no direct routing routine 
that would have carried that message from the discussion at the 
White House to General Miles personally. 

Senator Ferguson. Well now, if you eliminate that kind of a mat- 
ter from these evaluations, what do we have from these evaluations, 
if we don’t take all of the details from the Secretary of State’s office, 
which was a great source of intelligence, how would we get anything 
from these evaluations? 

General Marshall. I think, though General Miles can testi^^ di- 
rectly, I think General Miles had daily contact, through a liaison 
agreement, with the State Dwartment, they have now and I assume 
they did then, but even that, ^nator, I do not think would give them 
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the product of our meetings, [SIH"] personal meetings with 
the President, such as you just referred to. 

Senator Fehgtjson. How often did this War Cabinet meet. From 
the 15th of November to the Ist of December, how often would they 
meet? I mean, to your knowledge. Was it frequent or not? 

General Marshall. Well, the actual meetings with the President 
of the entire group were not frequent in the sense that the meeting 
between the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Hull were frequent and almost daily, and the attendance of Admiral 
Stark and I or one oth^ were. 

Senator Ferguson. How often would you say you saw the Presi- 
dent between the 15th of November and the 1st of December? 

General Marshall. I think the record will show that, but 

Mr. Gesell. They are shown on the exhibit. 

General Marshall. Can I see that, please? Will you give me the 
dates again? 

Senator Ferguson. The 15th of November to the 1st of December. 

General Marshall. I saw the President on the 15th of November, 
on the 25th of November, on the 28th of November, on the 7th of 
December. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you have no recollection, this sheet does 
not show any conferences between you and the President [SUB'] 
from the 28th to the 7th, 28th of November to the 7th of December? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the conference you had with the Presi- 
dent after the attack, at 7 o’clock? 

General Marshall. That was after the attack. I think the date 
for that conference was set before the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. But you did not see him until after the attack? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know. General, about when the first 
matter of the breaking of the Japanese code, which was called magic, 
was called to your attention? 

General Marshall. Do you mean, Senator, my first knowledge that 
there was such a thing as magic? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, yes; let’s have that date first, about when. 

Gheneral Marshall. I don’t think I was aware of it at all until I 
became Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. And about the time you became Chief of Staff 
you had this called to your attention, that we were able to get our 
intelligence from a certain source? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was under G-2, that was their 
[S10] job? 

General x^rshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as tension ctow, were you ever consulted 
or did you confer with anyone in G-2 f^ut the speed on this intelli- 

g ence, that it was valuable, there wasn’t anything more valuable to 
lie Government than that particular source as far as intelligence was 
concerned? 

General Mabshall. My recollection is — will go back a ways, 
if I may. 

[SH7\ When it first came to my attention, as I recall it, G-2, 
then ^lond McCabe, not only explained to me that my predecessor 
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thought it was illegal, but he was always concerned about the main- 
tenance of secrecy and possible carelessness in the handling of the 


papers. 

Of course, at that time there was a great deal of purely diplomatic 
information and no military information as I recall, at that time. 

As the situation changed, of course, the military factor became 
more predominant at least in our minds, and our concern was, as to 
secrecy, most definitely that of protecting the source. 

There were conversations with Colonel McCabe that I recall over 
the difficulty of securing the proper people to do the work, and also, 
I think, with General Miles as to the increasing difficulty and our fear 
that we were going to lose that source through the, you might say, the 
subversive action of at least one individual concerned with the work. 


We were then discussing, as I recall it^ the difficulty of securing 
people with the proper talents and qualities, and integrity, and also 
where we could house them so that they could work effectively and at 
the same time not be unduly conspicuous. 

[SllfS] We continued to have frequent conversations regarding 
the handling of magic, particularly as to its security, and I recall that 
I intervened myself very directly and required that it be locked in a 
pouch and delivered by pouch, the pouch unlocked, and it be read by 
the recipient and put back in the pouch. 

I have no definite recollection of discussing with General Miles their 
inability to keep abreast of these translations and decipherings. I do 
recall faintly conversations concerned with the mass of material which 
presumably had very little import, but which had to be culled away 
from the general lot, so that tne important things came to us. 

I might say that I have no definite recollection of pressing General 
Miles to expedite the deciphering and the distribution of magic. 

Senator Feeguson. Did the fact, as shown by our record here, that 
this was received and then it would take as high as 20 days to trans- 
late, was that called to your attention during Qie time that you were 
getting these messages? 

General Marshall. Not to my recollection. 

I saw, in the main, these messages that I knew, like those of the 
fateful days of December 7 and 8, were handled at a very high speed, 
it seemed to me, knowing the diffi- [574^] culties involved. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, it was not due to a 
lack of appropriation that you didn’t get these messages fast — or wav 
it due to that? 


General Marshall. I would say. Senator, taking a long back sight, 
that it was the general combination of things relating to the entire 
Army, in the building up that we were going throu^ at that time 
from very small groups to much larger groups. 

This, you might say, is a little bit comparable to radar. We could 
collect men and engineers for a regiment in a comparatively short 
time as compared for such a complicated business such as radar. 
That took a long time, and there was a necessity for high selectivity. 

That was very much the case in everything concerned with magic, 
and also we had the difficulty, at that time, of people not being in a 
frame of mind such as is common to almost the entire public in time 
of war, so that you could use then, control them, and get services out 
of them on quite a very much simpler basis than you comd at that timn 
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There were a great many factors like that involved. I would not 
say it was lack of appropriations. 

Senator Febouson. General, did you know when the first magic 
was distributed to England ? 

[3150] General Marshaix. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. When that was taken up with England? 

General Marshall. I do not know when that occurred, sir. Gen- 
eral Miles would have to give you that. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not it was prior to 
any meeting on the ABC or the ABCD arrangement? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that, sir, I would have to go 
to the records to get it. 

Senator f’ERCusoN. You have no personal knowledge? 

General Marshaij. . No; I have no personal knowledge of that: 
no. sir. • 

senator Ferguson. Now, on whose authority could that be done if 
it wasn’t called to your attention, about that arrangement? 

General Marshall. Well, I would say that the actual exchange of 
such information as tliat prior to a state of war in which Great Britain 
was an ally would have, I think, undoubtedly been brought to my 
attention, probably that of the Secretary of but certainly, I 

think, to my attention. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any recolleefion of this being called 
to your attention, this matter of giving to the British this magic, or 
this means of getting the magic ? 

General Marshall. No^ sir. It is very hard for me to [S151'\ 
put my finger on the point when this took place, when this inter- 
change was a matter oi business every day. I don’t recall that. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it true at first there was a grave question 
about whether or not it would be given to the British, whether or not 
we wouldn’t keep it and get the information ourselves? 

General Marshall. That would be a consideration, but I believe, 
Senator, what we were more concerned about was obtaining from the 
British the information they had, which was much more extensive 
than ours. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any arrangement between the 
British and America in relation to them giving us other intelligence 
that they didn’t get through magic? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And was that distributed to us? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did they also use magic to get intelligence 
and give us what they got out of magic? 

General Marshall. I wouldn’t attempt to answer that. I pre- 
sume they did. 

Senator Ferguson. That is your assumption ? 

General Marshaix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, '^^en the intelligence was coming to 
you, it was an over-all intelligence as far as you were concerned ? 

General Marshall. It was an over-all intelligence, presumably, as 
far as I was concerned, but I wish to make this comment, that for 
quite a long time we only received the British estimates. We did not 
receive the direct intelligence on which the evaluation was made, as 
the basis for the estimates. 
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It was a long period before they ^ve us the direct material, berause 
they were very fearful of our letting them get out of the basis of 
secrecy. 

Finally, and I think we were well into the war, a long ways into the 
war, before they were willing to take the hazard of giving us the direct 
information, which involvea, of course, a knowledge of how they 
acquired it 

[^ 3153 ^ Senator Fergitson. So at first we received the ^imates. 
Now I will ask counsel, do wo have the estimates of the British ? We 
have here given to us the estimates of our Intelligence Department, 
but do we have the British ? 

General Marshall. They were not formal estimates, I think, as a 
rule, of the type that I have been reading here from General ^les. 

Senator Ferguson. No; they were memoranda. 

Genaral Marshall. But they were evaluations of those things that 
th^ were getting. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we have, General Mitchell, the evaluations? 

General Marshall. I am quite certain that would not be in your 
records, sir, because we have oeen trying to keep that quiet as much 
as we could. 

Senator Ferguson. Now^ then. General Marshall, do I understand 
we are not getting eV^r bit, that certain things are being kept quiet 
that we are not gettingf\ 

General Marshall. No, sir ; I do not mean that at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, will you explain your answer? I must 
have misunderstood you. 

General Marshall. My last answer was that we did not wish to 
disclose the fact that the British had a capacity and a method of 
obtaining information wliich I referred to in that [515^] let- 
ter of Governor Dewey’s which has now become public, not that they 
did not give us information. 

Senator Ferguson. What I am wanting to know is 

General Marshall. And now, as I imderstand it, your question is 
addressed to the fact whether there is some of that information that 
bears on this question? 

Senator Ferguson. On Pearl Harbor. 

General Marshall. I know of none such. I know of one 

Senator Ferguson. How can the committee tell? 

General Marshall. I know of one message, as I recall, that came 
through the State Department, I believe, on the afternoon, I think, 
of December 6, but I think that is in the record and that is a British 
estimate specifically regarding the movement of Japanese ships in 
the Gulf of Siam. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. NoWj do you know. General, that 
Admiralty was given direct information by Intelligence. Do you 
know that to be a fact or not? 

General Marshall. I knew that they were receiving information, 
just as we were receiving a certain amount and that a part was coming 
directly from the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did your department, G-2, get the Ad- 
miralty information ? 

General Marshall. You will have to ask General Miles that. I 
could not testify anything about that. 
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\316S\ Senator Ferguson. Well, now, General, wouldn’t it be 
important when this intelligence came across your desk to know its 
source? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. Was that called to your attention, that we were 
getting this intelligence from Admiralty? 

General Marshall. I have no distinct recollection of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have there been any instructions to G-2 that 
we were not to get all the files in relation to everything on Pfearl 
Harbor? 

General Marshall. No, sir; none whatever. 

l^nator Ferguson. Then I do not quite understand that previous 
answer that that proba bly would not be given to us. 

General Mabshaix. Well, I must have misled you. I was referring 
specifically to a method, a technique, rather than a record. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it would be an evaluation. If it was an 
evaluation, it would be in writing? 

General Marshall. Well, Senator, if there is such it is certainly 
now before your group. I do not know just what the details of that 
are. I know that there are no instructions in the War Department to 
hold out any information from you ^ntlemen ; quite the contrary. 

[3166'\ Senator Ferguson. Did you know that prior to August 
1S)41 Admiral Kimmel was getting certain diplomatic information? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I was not aware of that that I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not at the time Ad- 
miral Kimmel was gettii^ information prior to August or sometime 
iij August that General Short was not getting that information? 

General Marshall. I was not aware of that fact, that what Ad- 
miral Kimmel got was not being made available to General Short. I 
am aware of what General Short was receiving. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, did you know of any rule or regu- 
lation that prohibited or delayed or stopped this intelligence gomg 
to Admiral Kimmel after some time in August? 

Ghineral Marshall. I am not aware of the circumstances of that, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any reason, anything that hap- 
pened in August that would stop that? 

General ]1 >Gr8hall. I am not aware of that, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. You are not aware of anything that would 
st(m that? 

wneral Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get the information 
[316T] that General MacArthur in the Philippines was getting 
this magic? 

General Marshall. I could not answer that, sir. I know now 
what he was getting and the circumstances imder which he was re- 
ceiving it, and I am not able to cast mv mind back to that time to 
know exactly what I knew then as to the degree of it. 

In these headquarters, in some of them they had a basis — ^there 
was this which confuses the question in my own mind ; I knew that 
in the Pacific from sources in Haw'aii and in the Philippines and 
presumably, maybe, at ‘the minor stations in Puget Sound, possibly 
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in Alaska and at other places, we had quite largely, the Navy had 

f roups who were engaged in intercepting Japanese radio messages, 
ut that was done largely for the purpose of locating ship move- 
ments, or locating headquarters from which you might deduce what 
the actual ship movement was. 

Now, that was going on throughout the Pacific. That was the 
naval means of following as closely as they could Japanese shipping, 
possibly their submarines, certainly their larger naval craft. 

There, then, is a confusion in one’s mind as to how much of what 
you knew was that and what you might have known that was the 
elaboration of the deciphering of these messages which \3168'\ 
constituted the basis of magic. 

The messages on which the magic is based were collected through- 
out the Pacific. I should imagine, though I am not the best witness 
on this, that the largest portion of the collection occurred in the Phil- 
ippines because of its proximity to Japan and its ease of interception, 
but it sometimes occurred, as in the instance I believed the record 
will show on the fateful message which jgave the hour 1 p. m., Decem- 
ber 7, it was intercepted in the Puget Sound region rather than out 
in the Philippines or out in Hawaii. 

So in my mind, in trying to reconstruct my knowledge of the data, 
coming to that period just prior to December 7, there is a confusion 
as to how much I knew that pertained to these radio intercepts that 
located the movement of vessels, how much that I knew of arrange- 
ments to intercept the Japane^ messages rather than to decipher them 
and how much I knew regarding the actual deciphering which I know 
about now. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; but did you know in 1941, in the summer 
of 1941, that General MacArthur haa the means of obtaining the magic 
as far as the State Department and various other agencies are con- 
cerned, the so-called purple matter? 

General Marshall. I do not know as I knew it then, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That he was able to get it direct [S169'] 
by means of cryptoanalysis in the PhilippinesT 
General Marshall. 1 know that now, sir. I do not know to what 
degree I knew it then. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, can you place yourself back in 1941 to 
know now whether or not you knew it then ? I am trying to find out 
what you knew here in Washington of what he knew tliere? 

General Marshall. Yes. I am unable to say that, sir. I rather 
think I know now what the naval arrangement was in the Philippines 
as to deciphering through what they called the purple machine of 
magic, at that source, but I do not know how much I I^w about that 
then. 

Senator Ferguson. But that would be an important matter and 
would be called to your attention in 1941, would it not? 

General Marshall. If it were known by General Miles,, and I am 
not positive whether or not he knew it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I do not want to pass on the evidence of 
General Miles. 

General Marshall. I am telling you 

Senator Feroumn. As to whemer or not' he knew that General 
MacArthur had this means. 
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General Well, my reference to General Miles 

Senator Febquson. But I would like to have you, or if someone can 
for you, to get General Miles’ testimony on that \_ 3160 '\ point 
and show it to you, rather than have me pass on it. 

General Mahshah,. Well, I have not read it, sir. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. It is 12 : 80, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. It is 12 : 30, and the committee will reces^ until 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 30 o’clock, a recess was taken until 2 o’clock of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Ferguson will proceed. 

TESUMONT OF OEN. OEOEGE C. MABSHAIL (Besumed) 

Senator Ferguson. At this place. General, I would like to offer 
the statutory duties of the Chief of Staff into the record. I wonder 
whether you can read them into the record and answer questions as 
to what vou understand to be the statutory duties 1 

Mr. MxmPHT. Will the Senator, for the purpose of the record, give 
the source? 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator, in order to have the record correct, 
give the source? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look on the back of that? This is the 
United States Code. 

Mr. Murphy. The volume, P^e, and section ? 

General Marshall. United States Code, 1940 edition, page 491, 
paragraph 33. Do you wish me to read this into the record. Senator 
Ferguson ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The Chief of Staff shall preside over the War Department General Staff 
and, under the direction of [51(52] the President, or of the Se<a:etary 
of War under the direction of the President, shall cause to be made, by the 
War Department General Staff, the necessary plans for recruiting, organizing, 
supplying equipment, mobilizing, training, and demobilizing the Army of the 
United States, and for the use of the military forces for national defense. He 
shall transmit to the Secrtary of War the plans and recommendations prepared 
for that purpose by the War Department General Staff and advise him in 
regard thereto ; upon the approval of such plans or recommendations by the 
Secretary of War, be shall act as the agent of the Secretary of War in carry, 
ing the same into effect. 

Do you wish me to read the various references in parentheses? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; you might as well. 

General Marshall (reading) ; 

(June 3, 1916, cb. 134, par. 6, 89 Stat 167; June 4, 1920, ch. 227, subch. I, 
par. 5, 41 Stat. 764.) 

Paragraph 33-a. Further duties of Chief of Staff. 

Subject to the provisions of sections 82 and 1193 of this title, the Chief of 
Staff, under the direction of the President, or of the Secretary of War, under 
the direction of the President, shall have supervision of all troops of the line 
and of the Inspector General’s, Judge Advocate General’s, Medical, and Ordnance 
Departments of the Quartermaster Corps, [5167] of the Corps of En- 
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gineers, and of the Signal Corps, and, in all matters pertaining to the com- 
mand, discipline, or administration of the existing military establishment, of 
the Adjutant General’s Department, and he shall perform such other military 
duties not otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to him by the President 

Those are the two paragraphs I see here on this page 491. 

Senator Ferquson. You were familiar with the statutory duties 
of the/Dhief of Staff? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You heard the testimony of General 
Qerow that he took full responsibility for the action to be taken, and 
not taken, on General Short’s reply to the message of the 27th of 
November? 

General Marshall. I read that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you agree that it was his full responsibility? 

General Marshall. I would not say that was his full responsibility. 
It was his direct responsibility for each department of the General 
Staff, of which his was one. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you, by virtue of your office, share that 
responsibility? 

ueneral Marshal!.. I think I do, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the responsibility of the Chief of Staff 
when he asks for a reply, and the reply takes a certain form, if any 
further direction is necessary, it is his responsibility to give that 
direction ? 

General Marsh\ll. That would be his responsibility, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Chief of Staff? 

General Marshall. The Chief of Staff, that is myself. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I understand. And that is the kind of a 
message that General Short’s reply was? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[3165^ Senator Ferguson. I would just like to ask a few ques- 
tions, ^ing back, on the giving to the British of the breaking of the 
code. That was a very important matter, was it not. General? 

General Marshall. Very important. 

Senator Ferguson. To share our secrets with another country? 

General Marshall. Very important, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Particularly so when we are at peace? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now would General Miles have authority, in 
his position, to perform that act? 

General Marshall. No, sir, not of his own initiative. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, can you tell us who did it in this case ? As 
I understand it, the record now shows that it was done sometime in 
January of 1941. 

General Marshall. I presume that he did it after consultation 
with me. 

Senator Ferguson. No one else would be in authority to perform 
such an act? 

General Marshall. The Secretary of War would be the only other 
person. 

Senator Ferguson. You know of no act that the Secretary of War 
took with relation to this code with Britain? 

[ 3166 '] General Marshall. No, sir; none whatever. 
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Senator FsBOUsdN. Gould I ask now from counsel whether or not 
we have the so^Ued evaluation of the British t Does the committee 
have those instruments? 

Mitchell. What do you mean by “evaluations’? 

Senator Ferguson. What the General has described as evaluations. 

Mr. Mitchell. We examined them. They are under that arran^ 
ment, as you know, of nothing received from a foreign country can oe 
divulged without clearing it with that coimtry first. 

We looked over those documents, and we did not ourselves see any- 
thing pertinent in them, and therefore, we have not, up to date, asked 
the British Government to clear them. So they are there, and I think 
th^ are open to inspection even though they have not been cleared. 

^nator Ferguson. Is there any question about their being open to 
the committee’s inspection? 

Mr Mitchell. Itot at all. Nobody has ever asked for them. We 
have seen thousands of documents that did not seem pertinent to us. 
We have not dumped material of that kind on you unless ^ou asked 
for it. . 

[31&f\ Senator Ferguson. I want the record to show what we 
have and what we do not ^ve. 

Do you know. General, whether or not you consulted with anyone 
in relation to this exchange of information between the British and 
America? 

General Mahhwat.t.- I have no recollection of that now, sir. I have 
a very definite recollection of frequent conversations with General 
Strong, who succeeded or who followed General Miles. I have no 
recollection of such conversations with General Miles. Those con- 
versations that I happen to recollect were after we were once engaged 
in war. 

Senator B’erguson. Do you know whether or not, General, the Japs 
ever knew that we were breaking their codes ? 

General Marshall. . I do not know one way or the other. I assume 
that they did not, or the procedure would have changed almost in- 
stantly. 

Senator Ferguson. I -msh you would refer to exhibit 2, page 122. 

General Marshall. Is that at the top or the bottom of the page ? 

The Vice Chairman. You have the wrong book. General. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 2. It is the yeUow backed book. Now 
I refer you to the second from the last sentence in paragraph 3. 

[S168'\ General Marshall. How does that start, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. 

There are also some snspiclons that they read some of our codes. Therefore, 
we wish to exerdse the utmost caution In accomplishing this mission. Also, any 
telegrams exchanged between you and Paiuma should be very simple. 

Do you know whether we had any other information than that par- 
ticular intercept, which was the 23rd of June, 1941 ? Were there any 
other intercepts that indicated that they knew we were breaking their 
code? 

General Marshall. I have a vague recollection of another one, but 
I think it was after we were engaged in the war. 

Senator Ferguson. Nothing before the war? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

I^nator Ferguson. Yon indicated yesterday. General, that certain 
information was kept from the Boberts commission. I believe you 
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indicated, as 1 remember the testimony, there were certain pa^ 
taken out of the Roberts report. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. The intention that I wanted to con- 
vey to Governor Dewey was that the Roberts commission had &e 
magic available to them but it had to be withdrawn out of their 
records in the report which was released to the public. 

Senator Febqusoh. Now who changed the Roberta report! 
[3169'\ Who altered it to take those thmgs out! 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferousoh. Where did you get your knowledge that there 
was a change in the Roberts report before it was issued to the public! 

General Marshall. I could not tell you that, sir. Undoubtedly 
there were conversations in re^rd to the delicacy of the exposure of 
that material, but I do not recall the details of its control, because that 
would be one thing that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, presumably, and probably even the President, would become 
involved in. 

The board, as I recall, was under the direction of the President. 

[Siyff] • Senator Febousok. Did you have anything to do with 
the personnel of that board, the Roberts board, or the Roberts com- 
mission! 

General Marshall. My recollection of the matter is that the Secre- 
tary of War consulted with me as to what his recommendation might 
be as to the Army members of the board, and I had just brought Gen- 
eral McNarney back to this country in connection with the proposed 
reorganization of the War Deparbnent, and as he was an air man, 
and a very able individual, I suggested to the Secretary of War tltot 
General McNarney might be a very appropriate Army member. 

As to the other Army member, that was General McCoy. 

Senator Ferottson. He was retired, General, was he not? 

General Marshall. He was retired and an old acquaintance of the 
Secretary of War, and, as I recall, Mr. Stimson brought up his name 
as the man he thought would fit the job, and I concurred. 

Senator FERoxrsoN. Now, when did General McNarney leave the 
War Plans Division! 

General Marshall. He never was in the War Plans. he was 
in the War Plans Division possibly a while back; I do not r^ll when, 
but I can find that in the records ; but at the time he appeared on the 
Roberts board he had been in England almost a year m connection 
with the Air [3l7l'\ Corps. 

Senator Ferguson. Was not he in War Plans sometime the first week 
in December, about the time some of these, things occurred! 

General Marshall. No, sir; he was not even on duty in the War 
Department then. As far as my recollection goes, I had just brought 
him back from a year in England for the purpose of being on the ^ard 
for the reorganization of toe War Department that I was just com- 
pleting. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not he was familiar 
with the whole magic set-up ! 

General Marshail. I could not answer that, sir. The probability 
is that he did not know it. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the War Plans know about the magic! 

General Marshall. The head of War Plans did loiow about that. 

Senator FimousoN. Was he ever deputy o;^ toe War Plans! 
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C^eneral Marshaix. I -will have to check it. I do not recall that 
he was. 

Senator Ferottson. Do you know whether the President was advised 
about deleting or taking parts out of the Roberts re^rt? 

General ALirshall. Ko, sir. All I know tibout the Roberts 
[JiTlS] commission and its operation and arrangement is the Sec- 
retary of War asking my advice as to what Army officer to put on the 
board, and I suggested General McNarney, who had just returned 
from England, and he mentioned General McCoy, retired, and I 
thought that was a good selection. 

Oth er than that, I knew nothing whatever about the board except 
as I appeared as a witness before it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, wiU the Senator yield ? 

^ Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. As I understand, there was nothing kept out of the 
Roberts report; that it was all delivered to the public. There was 
something Kept out about the magic, but it was not kept from the 
members of the board, and it is now delivered to the Senators. 

Senator FiaiausoN. Gteneral, did I understand you correctly that 
certain parts were deleted from the Roberts rej^rt? 

General Marshall. The Roberts report on Pearl Harbor, reading 
from my letter to Governor Dewey 

had to have withdrawn from It all reference to this highly secret matter, there- 
fore in portions it necessarily a];qpeared Incomplete. 

I am referring to the public release of the board. 

Senator Ferguson. Tnat is what I have in mind. 

General Marshall. That is it. 

Senator Ferguson. Before that report was issued there \S17S] 
were certain things taken out of it? 

General Marsh aijl. Before that report was made public there were 
certain things withdrawn. 

Senator f^ousoN. And it was not made public until sometime in 
January 1942, isn’t that right? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. That is a matter of 
record. 

Senator Ferguson. We are clear on that, that certain parts were 
taken out before it was made public ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. I am quite certain, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had that information in ^ptember 
of 1944, because you wrote the letter at that time. 

General Marshall. Oh, yes ; sir. 

[317^1 Senator Ferguson. Might I ask counsel now if there is 
in existence or whether counsel for the committee has that full report? 

Mr. MrrcHEi.L. We have had it for about 3 months. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you furnish the part taken out according 
to the General’s statement? 

Mr. Mitchell. There never was anything taken out, if you mean 
extracted or hidden, or anything. 

Senator Ferguson. Have I indicated that anything was hidden out 
of that report? 

Mr. Mitchell. I should think your questions were directed to that 
but if I am mistakenr-— 

Senator Fbbodson. Tpu certamly are mistaken. 
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The CHAHtMAN. Let counsel finish his answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchell. As I understand it now. there is no part of the 
Boberts report that isn’t available. I don t think any question has 
been raised about that. 

Senator Feeguson. Could counsel ^t the Boberts report before the 
deletions? The general has indicated in his letter that to his knowl- 
edge there were certain things taken out. 

^e Chatrkan. Senator, may I ask you this, when you say ‘^taken 
out” 

Senator Ferguson. I am quoting the General. 

The Chairman. Lers see what really happened. It 
might mean one thing to say certain things in a report were takra 
out, that is, they were eliminated altogether. It might mean another 
thing to say certain parts pf a report were not published, but that it 
went to the President as originally drafted. 

Senator Ferguson, May we havt from the witness what his under- 
standing was? 

General Marshall. My understanding was, and 1 am speaking on 
hearsay, because I had no control over uie matter, that the compete 
report went to the President but that the portions that referred to 
magic were withdrawn from the portion of the report which was 
released to the public. 

Senator Ferguson. Have I misquoted you, Gieneral ? 

General Marshall. There has been so much conversation I am 
a little confused, but the complete report, as I understand it — and I 
am not an authority on that — went to the President, and the portions 
that were considered top secret, which were magic, were pulled out of 
that before a general release to the public. That is my understandhig, 
but I am not the best authority on that. That is my imderstanding and 
it was on that that this part of the letter was basea. 

Senaor Ferguson. From whom did you get your information 9 

General Marshall. I don’t recall. I presume from the Secretary 
of the War on G-2. That would probably to where I would [W7d] 
get it. Either one or the other. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got the Boberts report before you? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Ferguson. Would counsel give the General the Boberts 
report? 

Mr. Mitchell, Senator, you have spoken of the “report.” That 
term has sometimes bron used as applied to the findings, opinion, and 
sometimes the transcript. 

Now, as far as the report is concerned it always has been complete. 
The fact is that the transcript shows that at certain stages of the 
proceedings they took some evidence about this secret stuff that they 
never transcribed and we don’t know, of course, what it was. May to 
that is what you are referring to. 

Senator Ferguson. My knowledge on this subject has come solely 
from the General, now the witness. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. We have had the Boberts transcript, copies of it, 
for months, and it has been handed around; every now and then you 
find that transcript shows that they stopped taking evidence on the 
record and took some evidence off of the record. I think we have 
had a request to find out what the evidence off the record was and we 
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have never found it because there isn’t any such record, as far ias 

1 can ascertain. 

[SJ77] Senator Ferguson. I will read from the bottom of page 

2 of the letter produced by you yesterday, General : 

The Roberts report on Pearl Harbor bad to have withdrawn from It all ref- 
erence to this highly secret matter, therefore in portions it necessarily appears 
incomplete. 

Now, have you and I been talking about the report, is that what 
we are talking about? 

General MARSHAiiL. I was dictating in regard to tbe report as I 
understood its make-up. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. I would like to add that I have never read 
the report. I made this statement from my general understanding 
of the matter with the approval of the then G-2 of the War Depart- 
ment. I knew that secret matter had been testified to because I testi- 
fied to a portion of it myself. I knew that that was not released to 
the public. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you have the report before you ? 
General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator F erguson. Would someone give him the report ? 

Mr. Murphy. Here it is [handing the report to the witness]. 
General Marshall. I have it. 

I^nator Ferguson. On page 8, reading from the report, {317S] 
down in the last paragraph : 

The Navy Department sent three messages to the Commander In Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, the first on December 3, stating that it was believed certain Japanese 
Consulates were destroying their codes and burning secret documents. 

Wouldn’t that indicate that we were breaking the code because that 
information came through magic and as shown by the testimony of the 
Navy Board that was the purple code? 

General Marshall. “Stating that it was believed”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. WeU^ it depends, it seems to me, on the deduc- 
tion you make regarding this statement “it was believed certain Japa- 
nese . Consulates were destroying their codes and burning seoet 
documents.” 

Senator Ferguson. (Beading:) 

The second one, the 2d of December 1941, instructed addressee to destroy 
confidential documents, 

and so on. 

That has nothing to do with it. 

On page 9 (readmg) : 

About noon eastern standard time, 8 :30 American Honolulu time’, December 7, 
an additional warning message — 

that is before the attack — 

indicating an almost Immediate break in relations between the United States 
and Japan was dispatched to the Chief of Staff after conferences with the Chief 
of [5179] Naval Operations for the Information of the responsible Army 
and Navy Commanders. Every effort was made to have the message as brief as 
possible but due to conditions beyond the control of anyone conceme<l the delivery 
of this urgent message was delayed until after tbe attadc. 

* See p. 1235, Infra, for correction bj General Marshall. 


79716— *6— pt. 3 16 
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Didn’t that clearly show, General, that we had intercepted the 14- 
part and the pilot message prior to the time of its delive^ ? 

General Marshall. That mi^ht be. Senator. 1 think that is a 
matter of opinion. Evidently this was worded very carefully in order 
to convey an essential fact for the information of those reading the 
report and at the same time not to disclose the source of the informa- 
tion. That would be my estimate. 

Senator Ferguson. You had never read the report, you say ? 

General Marshall. No, sir: I had not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now then, General — ^were you going to say 
something else? 

General Marshall. I might say I anticipated going through all of 
these documents later this month nut I was not given ^e opportunity. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator from Michigan yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[5i50] The Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Do we have the report, the original report given by 
the Roberts Board to the President of the Uni^ States f 

Mr. Mitchell. We have never had the original. We have got a 
photostat copy of the transcript and we have got one mimeographed 
copy. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it a complete report so far as your investigation 
reveals? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is presumably the transcript of everything that 
they transcribed. I tried to point out that the transcript, not the 
finaings, does show that there was some evidence taken off the record, 
and they never did have it transcribed. 

Mr. Murphy. Is it a complete copy, of what was given to the 
President? 

Mr. Mitchell. I so understand. I always so understood. But I 
will have to check again to make certain. 

Senator Ferguson. Will counsel, because of this testimony, get the 
orimnal that was delivered to the President, with the signatures? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will get it if we can lay our hands on it. I 
suppose it is in existence.’ 

Senator Ferguson. You would expect that it would ; it {jSlSlI 
is an important document. 

Mr. Mitchell. It might be in the Archives Building. We will 
make an effort to see if we can get anything back farther than the 
copies furnished us 3 months ago by the War Department. 

Senator Ferguson. General, you stated yesterday that there was 
some question of the secrecy of the magic, that you tried to get the 
FBI to do some work for you? 

General Marshalu Yes, sir. What I think I said, and what I 
intended to convey was, that there had been frequent rumors, and in 
one case direct reports to me, of gossip here in Washin^n regarding 
the fact that we had intercepted Japanese codes. Or course, there 
were always other statements and conversations which were of a 
highly dangerous nature so far as security was concerned. I sent 
requests orally through G-2, orally to Mr. Hoover, to assist the War 
Department in trying to check this matter by the usual methods that 
they would foUow, as related to Army officers. 

' 8e« coiTMpondeoce Id Hearlngt, Part 6, pp. 2498-2495. 
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I was told in each case Mr. Hoover was very reluctant to engage 
liis personnel in investigating any Government agency for the rea- 
son that he did not'wish to be put in the position of runniim a sort 
of Gest^o. I don’t know as he used the word “Gestapo.” Iwweyer, 
my recollection is — ^but the G-2 officials can corroborate this or g^ve 
other testimony — the [ 3182 '\ FBI did assist us in checking 

conversations going around Washii^on in the various hotels, din- 
ners, and so forth, in an effort to mid out how serious this matter 
was, and particularly for the purpose of my making an example of 
somebody which would discourage further indiscretions by Army 
officers. 

We received no conclusive case. I think we had one that we finally 
could not try under some legal technicality which would have pre- 
vented a conviction. That is my recollection of that phase of the 
matter which I referred to yesterday. 

Senator Ferguson. Was tnat an Army officer? 

General Marshall. These were all Army officers. 

Senator Ferguson. You had reason to believe that there was a leak 
in the Army on this mRgic? 

General Marshall. I didn’t know whether it was in the Army or 
not, but it Was apparently in official Washington. 

The Chairman. In what? 

General Marshall. Official Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do I understand that you had some 
evidence on one particular officer and there was something wrong with 
the jurisdiction? 

General Marshall. There was some complication in regard to the 
probability of conviction. I don’t know, Senator, as that related 
specifically to magic. I don’t know whether [ 3188 '\ that oc- 
curred a year after this or a year before this. Presumably it would 
be at this time or at a later time rather than a year before. I am just 
giving you my recollection of my efforts to stop this indiscreet talk. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the FBI give you full cooperation? 

General Marshall. So far as I know. 

Senator Fe» 0 U 80 n. Were you going to make another answer? 

General Marshall. I was, but I have forgotten it. 

^nator Ferguson. You had full cooperation from the FBI? 

General Marshall. So far as I know. I merely wanted to make 
plain their reluctance and the reason. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any evidence on anyone that you 
thought was sufficient to convict them of this crime of giving this 
secret out during war? 

General Marshall. No case where we thought we had the basis of 
a conviction. We had rumors, we had conversations reported to me 
that it was common knowledge of this, or common knowled^ of that, 
particularly in relation to affairs shortly after the first, I think after 
the first creation of the Pearl Harbor Investigating Board, not the 
Boberts Board, but the later. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you place whether or not this matter that 
you took to Mr. Hoover and the FBI was prior to Pearl Harbor or 
subsequent? 

[31841 General MARtiHAu.. I think it was subs^uent, though 
there may have b^n some prior. I can’t remember, ^nator; I am 
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sorry. Tliere were several times that I asked G-2 to go to Mr. Hoover 
to help us. We were always in a state of trying to run down some 
leak out of the War Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any department to take care of 
that kind of a matter yourself? 

General Marshall. G-2 had a number of people engaged in that. 

Senator Ferguson. They had not only espionage but counter-espio- 
nage? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; specifically that. I thought, however, 
that in all probability the FBI was better equipped for the purpose. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was really in charge of magic? 

General Marsh^yll. In charge of what? 

Senator Ferguson. Magic. Who was designated by you to be in 
charge of this magic? 

General Marshall. Up to and including this time I had never 
changed the original set-up, the reception, deciphering and transla- 
tion, which, so far as the Army portion was concerned, was carried 
out by a section of the Signal Corps under General Mauborgne. The 
material was then passed on to the G-2 of the Army and the circu- 
lation of it occurred \ 3185'\ Thereafter under his direction. 

Senator Ferguson. Did G-2 have any instructions from you to 
furnish intercepted information to the Hawaiian Department during 
November and early December 1941 ? 

General Marshall. I recall giving no such specific instructions. 

[SISO] Senator Ferguson. Were you aware that information 
and enemy intelligence was being withheld from G-2 in Hawaii? 

General Marshall. I was not aware of that, sir. If you mean it 
was being withheld from G-2 in Hawaii 

Senator Ferguson. Just not being given to them. 

General Marshall (continuing). By the Naval opposite, I was 
unaware of that. If it was being withheld from G-2 in Hawaii by the 
G-2 in the War Department, if you mean that, I don’t think “with- 
held” would be quite the word we would use. 

Senator Ferguson. What would we use? 

General Marshall. It was a question of what portions should be 
given to G-2 in Hawaii. I was not aware that they were withholding 
from him information which was considered vital to the proper per- 
formance of duty by General Short. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was responsible for the amount of in- 
telligence from G-2 that went to Hawaii. 

General Marshall. The G-2 of the War Department, General 
Miles. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give him any instructions on it what- 
ever? 

General Marshall. No specific instructions that I recall. 

[3187] Senator Ferguson. Did you have instructions from any 
on^ for instance, the Secretary of War? 

Gieneral Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of State, did you confer with him 
on what ought to go and what should not go? 

Gieneral Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you would say that whatever instructions 
Gh-2 had, Gieneral Miles, was given to him by you and by no one else? 

Gkneral Marsh at j.. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Under your authority as chief of staff? 

General Marshall. He was operating under my authority. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever conferred with Secretary of War 
Stimson on the information that was coming^to you through magic? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; with great frequency. I often called 
his attention to portions of it where 1 thought he might not have had 
time to read the entire folder. There was quite a mass of this mate- 
rial. It was a question of how much time you had for the purpose, 
and how quickly you could read. I recall taking my copies to him on 
several occasions in order to be certain that he saw them. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember making an affi- 
davit before General Clausen ? 

General Marshaul. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel have that? 

Mr. Murphy. You mean Colonel Clausen. 

Senator Forguson. Colonel Clausen. 

The part I would like to have you check is vour affidavit of the 
28th of August 1945, before Colonel Clausen, Where you stated that 
“prior to the 7th of December” 

General Marshall. Which page is that? 

I^nator Ferguson.' I have taken that out of the affidavit, the part 
reading: 

Concerning Intercepts of the character mentioned, it was my understanding 
in the period preceding the 7th of December 1941, that the Commanding General 
of the Hawaiian Department was aware of and was receiving some of this in- 
formation from facilities available in his command. 


General Marshmx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that your imderstanding? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; but there is a confusion there in con- 
nection with what I was explaining this morning. They were receiv- 
ing information as to intercepts, as to the locations of Japanese ves- 
sefe at sea and their movements and the headquarters that were con- 
cerned in this. 

\ 3189 '\ The actual translation, that is, the deciphering, trans- 
lation, and transmission of the magic, as such, clearly was not mtended 
to be applied in this. 

Senator Ferguton. So you would correct that now to interpret it 
so as to make it indicate that you were not inferring that General 
Short was getting this other kina of magic ? 

General Marshall. I said some of this information. I tried to 


explain what some of that was. 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know whether he was getting any of 
the diplomatic magic? 

General Marshall. I do not think he was, except to the extent, I 
recall, that we broke into magic in July 1941, meaning that we took 
the information from magic which came as diplomatic information. 
The Japanese instructions regarding shipping as to the Pananm 
Canal. Just as we again m'ovedinto the diplomatic channels of magic 
on December 7 regarding the 1 p. m. message and sent that direct. 
Those are the two occasions that I think the record shows, and that I 
can recall between the first of July 1941, and December 7, 1941, that 
the magic material was directly reierred to in so many words in mes- 
sages to General Short. 
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i^nator Ferguson. Did we put through some kind of an order re- 
stricting the amount of Japanese shipping that could [S190'\ 
go through the Panama Canal! 

General Marshaix. We stopped it all but the message I am refer- 
ring to, from the War Department to General Short, recited the 
Japanese instructions taken from magic regarding the movement of 
shipping into the Panama Canal during the period of some days in 
the middle of July. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever notify General Short that you 
found it impossible or that you were not furnishing him all available 
G-2 data for reasons of security ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I have no recollection of that. 

Senator Ferguson. So then he could not have any knowledge as to 
whether or not he was ^tting all that G-2 had or had not? 

General Marshall. Presumably so. Here is the message I was 
referring to. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it? 

General Marshall. It is dated Washington, D. C., July 8, 1941. 
It is only the later portion I refer to, but I will read it all (reading 
from Exhibit No. 82 :) . , 

Hawaiian Department, Fort Shatter, T. H. 

Nine two four seven AGMC for your information deduction from Information 
from numerous sources is that Japanese Government has determined upon its 
futnre policy which is [St9t\ supported by aii principal Japanese poiitical 
and military groups Period Tliis policy is at present one of watchful waiting 
involving probable aggressive action against maritime provinces of Russia if and 
when Siberian garrison has been materially reduced in strength and it becomes 
evident that Germany will win a decisive victory in European Russia Period 
Opinion is that Jap activity in the south will be for the present confined to seizure 
and development of naval array and air bases in Indochina although an advance 
against the British and Dutch cannot be entirely ruled out Period Neutrality 
pact with Russia may be abrogated Period. They have ordered all Jap vessels 
In US Atlantic ports to be west of Panama Canal by first August Period Move- 
ment of Jap shipping from Japan has been suspended and additional merchant 
vessels are being requisitioned. 

Signed “Adams,” who was the Adjutant Gteneral. 

I was referring specifically to the last sentence which is taken almost 
entirely from magic, other portions were in magic, but — ^that came 
to us in various ways — ^but the last sentence was from magic direct. 

Senator Ferguson. When you sent the message on the 
7th, General, that is, the noon on the 7th, did you consider the question 
of security? 

General Marshall. Do you mean. Senator, in relation to the form 
of the message? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; both the form and the means of sending it. 

General Marshall. I only knew that it would be encoded, whi<m is 
done ve^ rapidly on a type machine and automatically. My only 
recollection regarding the security aspwt — and it is difficult for me 
to state this with any assurance mat I am being accurate because I 
am confused in back sights — was we must be sufiBciently secure to 
prevent some claim of overt act on our part and, therefore, the tele- 
phone was ruled out. 

Now, I am not at all certain that that did rule out the telephone. 
That might have been an afterthought after the event ; I do not mow. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to talk to you about that for a moment. 

General Mabshaix. But I assume that this message — in fact, I had 
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seen that this message to which you just referred was going to be 
enciphered in secure code and decoded in that maimer. 

[ 3193 '] Senator Ferguson. Well, you felt rather sure at that 
particular moment that you were sending this message that something 
would hap^n somewhere at 1 o’clock, or prior to 1 o’clock? 

General Marshall. Something of some serious nature was going 
to be synchronized with that 1 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Well, then, you were thinking about the 
question of security and as to whether or not you would use the tele- 
phone. Now, how could the use of that telephone to Hawaii have 
been an overt act of war by America against Japan in alerting Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. I think. Senator, that the Japanese would have 
grasped at most any straw to bring to such portions of our public 
that doubted our integrity of action that we were committing an act 
that forced action on their part. 

I say again I am not at all clear as to what my reasons were regard- 
ing the telephone because 4 years later it is very difficult for me to 
teU what went on in my mind at the time. I will say this, though : 
It was in my mind regarding the use of transocean telephone. 

Mr. Roosevelt, the President, had been in the frequent habit of 
talking to the Prime Minister by telephone. He also used to talk 
to Mr. Bullitt when he was Ambassador in [ 319 ^] Paris and 
my recollection is that that was intercepted by the Germans. 

I had a test made of induction from telephone conversations on 
the Atlantic cable from Gardner’s Island. I found that that could 
be picked up by induction. I talked to the President not once but 
several times. I also later, after we were in the war, tahmd with 
the Prime Minister in an endeavor to have them be more caretol in 
the use of the scrambler. I believe it is understood what that is. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. Because in our terminology that is private and 
not secret. A casual person listening in would not know what we 
were talking about. The person intent and with the facilities for 
breaking through in your communications can do it. It iras long 
after we were in the war before we were able to install a scrambler 
system, which is now in vogue and which is quite elaborate, that was 
felt to be secret. Therefore, whether or not our overseas communi- 
cation, overseas telephone communication, was secure or not was a 
question. I might go— 

Senator Ferguson. Will you explain for our benefit now what a 
scrambler is? 

General Marshall. A scrambler is a machine which takes your 
conversation and mixes it up into something that sounds [ 3195 ] 
like Chinese ; that is the nearest I can give you. 

Senator Ferguson. Almost like static, isn’t it? 

General Marshall. Well, no; it is not a roar so much as it is just 
a hash of sounds and if you press a certain button it comes to you in 
understandable English. Now, a person 

l^nator Ferguson. In other words, you unscramble it. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; you unscramble it, anyone at the 
other end if he has the machine and presses the button. 

Senator Ferguson. All along the line it is scrambled and' in that 
machine it is unscrambled ? 
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General Marshall. Until it gets to the other end of the line. 

Now, I might illustrate a little further our telephone reactions be- 
cause I undertook to try one officer for the use of the telephone from 
Panama, which we found all taken down here and that was fuimished 
to me in writing by a naval intercept, where they were checking on 
the time and indiscretions of that nature. 

I called this commander to get Mm up here, the officer going to 
Panama and the commander going the other way and then I found 
myself in the same difficulty with the commander in his conversation 
from Hawaii and then we hung up on him. 

[SI96] I had several conversations with the western defense 
commander and I hung up the phone because of the indiscretions in 
the ezcit^ent and argument that were being made over the phone. 
We were always in danger of that and we were quite aware of it, 
because the telephone is a very easy instrument to tap and the radio 
telephone, I believe, is even easier, but I want to repeat again that I 
have no clear recollection whatsoever as to my own reactions as to 
why I did not attempt to telephone at this time, but I have one con- 
clusion that I think is quite accurate, that I certainly would have 
called up General MacArthur first. 

Senator Ferguson. You had a scramble telephone to Hawaii and 
the Philippines at that time? 

General Marshall. I don’t know about the Philippines but I know 
we had it in to Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever talked to General Short on the 
scramble telephone? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a line to General MacArthur? 

General Marshall. We had a means of telephone communication 
but I do not recall whether or not we had a scrambler. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to General MacArthur the first 7 
days of December 1941? 

\S197'\ General Marshall. No, sir^ and I do not recall I ever 
did talk (o him on the telephone. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall that you ever talked to Mm? 

General Marshall. Then or since. 

Senator Ferguson^ On the telephone? 

General Marshall. On the telephone. 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned about acquiring balloons and 
thOT were to be ready for Pearl Harbor in June. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you tell us why they were not ready? 

General Marshall. We had not been able to procure them up to that 
time. I don’t know just what the intricacies, were in the procedure 
in getting to the Congress through the Bureau of the Budget with the 
President’s approval to arran^ the necessary appropriations. I think 
that the records of the War Department can be produced before the 
committee to show when the War Department it^lf first represented 
to the Bureau of the Budget the desire for funds for the purpose of 
barrage balloons. 

Senator Ferguson. Would these thin.gs, such as the barrage balloons, 
be taken up at these council meetiiigs? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 
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[S198^ Senator Ferguson. Were minutes made of the council 
meetings? 

General Marshai.!. . Do you mean those of Mr. Hull and the sec- 
retaries? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I mean of the people who attended the 
War Council meetings? 

General Marshall. I think the record shows in his office who were 
there, but there were no formal minutes that I recall ever seeing. 

Senator Ferguson. Who were the people authorized to attend the 
council meetings? 

Gieneral Marshall. I do not know, Senator, as to whether you could 
express it as authorized. I think it was those asked to sit in. Now, 
what the arrangement was between Secretary Hull, Mr. Stimson, ana 
Colonel Knox I do not know and I am not the best witness. My dim 
recollection is and I believe possibly is in Mr. Stimson’s testimony 
there, that he suggested the meetings, but that would be a matter of 
record. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, we have some council meetings here look- 
ing like minutes in the Army. 

General Marshall. Well, that is the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a different council? 

General Marshall. That is a different council ; yes, sir. [3199'] 
I think that is a formal one for which there is a solid basis of 
reflation. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you keep on holding these council 
meetings in the Army, as far as these council meetings are concerned, 
until December 7? 

General Marshall. We are still holding general council meetings. 

Senator Ferguson. You are still holding them? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And so far as you know there are minutes kept 
of those meetings? 

* General M<vrshall. Yes ; they are published in a regular book now 
and I think they were in that form then. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. I think for the purpose of the record and just to call 
it to all the conunittee’s attention, there is an important entry on page 
67 of the United States News on barrage balloons saying : 

Barrage balloons and smoke were also considered as means of defense but 
were rejected, the barrage balloons because they would Interfere with the Activity 
of U. S. aircraft, and the smoke because the strength of the prevailing winds 
would render it ineffective. 

[3200] Senator Ferguson. Did you reject it. General? 

Gteneral Marshall. No, sir. That, 1 believe, took place out there. 
I might say. Senator, we had that trouble all the time. I flew out to 
the west coast personally in regard to that immediately, shortly after 
the Pearl Harbor affair and took General Doolittle with me just as he 
returned, to check that, in order to straighten out the barrage balloon 
problem at San Diego, which was about the only fairly effective defense 
of that great B-24 plant there. 

At that time there .was naval objection by the local naval officers to 
having any barrage balloons any place because of its interference with 
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the seaplanes coming in for landing and I went there personally on 
a Sunday morning to the plant, got the naval oflBcers and finally reached 
an agreement which permitted it in a modified way, which permitted 
us in a modified way to put up barrage balloons immediately. 

There was always a question as to where you could use smoke to 
advantage or where the smoke might be to your disadvantage and, 
of course, part of that depended upon the efficiency of the smoke 
machines. 

Senator Febouson. Did you know about the decision not to use. 
barrage balloons at Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshali^ I presume I did, sir. I do not recall, though. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall it now ? 

General Marshall. I presume I did. 

. Senator Ferguson. Would you say. General, now that they could 
have used torpedoes on these ships if we had had barrage balloons? 

General Marshall. I could not answer that, sir. I would be inter- 
ested to find out if they did use them afterwards, after they had plenty 
of balloons and plenty of time to consider it and I do not know now 
whether or not they did. My recollection is I never saw them there. 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned the other day about the building 
of the radar in the Park Service. Do you know how long it took the 
Park Service to allow you to put these permanent radar stations up? 

General Marshall. My recollection, without referring to the record, 
is that we finally got the general approval about May 15. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they completed at the time? 

General Marshall. My understanding is that for the fixed stations 
thw were not completed. 

I^nator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not your inability to 
get from the Park Service the right to build them delayed you in the 
production of those stations? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I am not the best witness [3202'] 
on that but I am told it had something to do with transportation and 
materiel and something to do with the engineering officer in that dis- 
trict and so far as I know had no relation to the Park Service, though 
I am not the best witness on that. 

Senator Ferguson. But you have received some knowledge that you 
had that delay? 

General Marshall. I think there was a delay to the point that the 
fixed stations were not working at all on December 7, or were not work- 
able on December 7. 

Senator Ferguson, Did you know anything about the Colonel 
Wyman case? 

General Marshall. Well, that is what I had reference to when I 
said that I did not think it was the Park Service. I was not clear 
on the details of that case. They did not come to my attention until 
long afterwards and then only the name and the fact that it was at 
issue. 

Senator Ferguson. So that really all you know about the Wyman 
case is the name “Wyman.” You have no knowledge of the facts? 

General Marshall. I have no detailed knowledge of the facts. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no knowledge of the facts? 

■ General Marshall. I have no knowlMgo of the facta; 

[3203] sir. 


no. 
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Senator Feboitbon. In relation to exhibit 13, that is the Mardn- 
Bellinger report 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). You are familiar with that now? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think it is the Martin report. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; they call it the Martin report. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 13. 

^neral Marshall. I know what you are referring to. 

^nator Ferguson. You are familiar with that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In fact you requested it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why nothing was done in rela- 
tion to it? 

General Marshall. I do not know — you say that nothing was done 
in relation to it, Senator. It was a question when the materiel would 
be available in which to carry out the desires expressed in the rec- 
ommendations of that report. 

I believe I stated in my testimony yesterday in relation to the 
principal proposal of the Board, which was for 180 \S20J^ 

four-engine bombers, that at that time the Army possessed all over 
the world, including the continental United States, about 148, of 
which I think some sixty odd were here for training of personnel, 
some were in Panama, 36 were in the Philippines, 12 were in Hawaii. 
It was a question, of course, in the first place of the availability of 
mat4riel. 

Now, in the memorandum which I directed the secretary of the 
general staff to issue or, rather, not in the memorandum out part 
of the thought behind the memorandum was we were not only trying 
to resurvey with the later information available what appeared to 
be the full requirements for the proper defense of Hawaii, partic- 
ularly in case the Fleet was not present there, to what extent we 
could manage the affair by holding certain planes on the west coast 
until an emergency seemed to develop, and the reason for that was 
we in some way had to train the people for the new bombers com- 
ing out; and unless we had these bombers for our use we could not 
develop the crews to handle the new product. 

I had discui^d with General Arnold the sending of men out to 
Hawaii to train out there and the question there was the over-use 
of .the bombers they had and the interference in the air with the 
general activities or the Army and the Navy by training flights to 
that extent, so we were trying to double in brass as it were; have 
certain bombers ear- [32061 marked for Hawaii but avail- 
able for day to day training on the west coast and that was part of 
the thought behind the memorandum I had issued which brought 
about the Martin report. 

Senator Ferguson. At the time of Pearl Harbor you knew that 
the Army did not have long-distance reconnaissance? 

(jreneral Marshalu I Imew they only had 12 B-lT’s. I did not 
know just what the Navy had in their PBY’s. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you know what the arrangement was 
between the Army and the Navy as to who could or could not have 
loi^-range reconnaissance! 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I was aware of that, as I believe I 
explained before, for the reason that the Air Corps officials in Wash- 
in^n brought to me an (^position to the arrangement General Short 
had made and I thought General Short’s arrangement was a wise one 
under the circumstances and therefore did not accept the local War . 
Department Air Corps officials’ protest as sound. ^ 

Senator Ferguson. Had any of your reports with their predictions 
ever taken up the question of attack through the vacant sea as it has 
been described here to us! That is the part north of Hawaii. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I understand what the vacant sea is. 

I suppose I am quite certain that I read the [3WS] discussions 
that involved that in going through the plans in the War Plans Divi- 
sion when I was the head of that division and when it was my particu- 
lar function to read in detail all the plansj which are very voluminous 
papers, of course^ and also to participate in the discussions regarding 
the continual revisions of those plans. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you know what started the confer- 
ences on the ABCD agreement — or, first, the ABC agreement! 

General Marshall. My recollection on the thing was entirely hazy 
but Admiral Stark told me over the telephone, I wlieve, a few days 
ago when I questioned him in regard to it — and he, of course, is tne 
proper witness to answer this — that he had initiated the proposal 
after bringing it to me and I had concurred with him, and he arranged 
through Admiral Ghormley in London for the procedure. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield! 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Senator Lucas. Do I understand from counsel that there was an 
ABCD agreement that was concurred in by this country ! 

Mr. Mitchell. The staff speaks of it as an agreement but it was a 
report by naval and military officers of both countries making certain 
recommendations. They had an agreement to report on that; that 
, is what you mean. 

yS2(y/\ General Marshall. The Army members and Navy mem- 
bers concurred in the report with the British representatives and the 
Secretary of War and I oelieve the Secretary of the Navy also favor- 
ably expressed themselves on it, and the President, I think, never 
expressed himself one way or the other, not to me at least, and not 
in writing. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, in the object — if you will just refer, Gten- 
eral, to the report marked “American-Dutch-British Conversations, 
Singapore, in April, 1941”! 

(^neral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. And refer to the “Object,” on page 7. I read : 

Our most important interests in the Far East are : 

(a) The security of sea communications and 

(b) The security of Singapore. 

An important subsidiary interest is the security of Luzon in the Philippine 
Islands since, so long as submarine and air forces can be operated from Luzon, 
expeditions to threaten Malaya or the Netherlands East Indies from the East 
are out-flanked. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. What is the question, sir? 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you know why Hawaii is not in [3^8] 
eluded in that? 

General Marshall. This is a Far East survey, sir; not a Central 
Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we will not find the Hawaiian Islands 
in any way connected with this ABCD agreement? 

General Marshall. I do not think so, sir. Of course, that was a 
naval base en route to the Far East, but this conference at Singapore 
related to Far Eastern conditions. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. General, you were talking there about 
the Philippines being on the flank if they were going south. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t P'earl Harbor also be on their flank? 

General Marshall. Not in that sense, sir. Pearl Harbor is a good 
many thousand miles from the China l^a and the movement of the 
Japanese would be south through the China Sea. Pearl Harbor, of 
course, is about 2,400 miles west of the coast of California. It domi- 
nates the Central Pacific. It does not dominate the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with what Mr. Churchill said 
on the 27th of January 1942 in relation to Pearl Harbor being on the 
flank? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

[S£09] Senator Ferguson. You do not recall such a statement. 
You would not consider, then, that the base and the ships that we had 
would be considered by a military authority as being on tlie flank of 
a movement south into Malay, Singapore, and the Netherlands East 
Indies? 

General Marshall. I think not in the sense that we ordinarily use 
“the flank.” San Diego is on the flank in that sense as well as Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether Japan ever knew of this 
ABCD arrangement? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that Admiral Stark — ^you talked to him 
recently. Do you know whether he called that conference ? 

General Marshail. My understanding of what Admiral Stark told 
me was the proposition was brought up by Admiral Ghormley who 
was on duty in London and he. Admiral Stark, thought it was a wise 
procedure and discussed it with me and I concurred and the arrai^e- 
ments were then made by Admiral Stark, I believe, through Admiral 
Ghormley. Admiral Stark, of course, is the authoritative witness in 
the matter. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 45 indicates that you had approved the 
plan. Is that correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

\S210'\ Senator Ferguson. And you presented it to the 
Prudent? 

General Marshall. I presented it, as I recall, to the Secretary of 
War and Admiral Stark to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the Secretary of War approved it also, 
did he not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of the Navy approved it and 
Admiral Stark approved it? 
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General MABfiTr Ar.T. . I think that is correct. 

Mr. Mubpht. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. To get the record straight, you said, “You approved 
the plan” without^ecifying which one. There are three plans. 

Mr. Mitchell. This memo I think relates to British conversations, 
not to the Singapore. I couldn’t tell until I read it. 

Senator Ferguson. I will strike out the exhibit. You did approve 
the various plans? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; that is my recollection, but the record 
will show, I think. 

Senator Ferguson. The one with China and with the [S£ll'\ 
Netherlands East Indies. 

General Marshall. I don’t know which one you are referring to. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator peld? 

The Chairhan. Let General Marshall conclude his answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I don’t know just what one you are referring to 
when you say with China. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. The testimony is that the Chief of Staff approved 
the original ABC-1 and ABC-2, I believe. He also approved the 
Canadian but did not approve the Singapore. 

Benator Ferguson. Would you let the General see the Singapore, 
the memo on whether or not he approved it? I do not think the memo 
applies to Singapore; but I will ask you now, did you ever approve? 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say “memo” you mean that memorandum 
by General Gerow to General Marshall, that he has in his hand ? I 
would like to know. 

Senator Ferguson. It is dated June 2, 1941, to the President at the 
White House, “Dear Mr. President,” signed \ 3212 '\ bv Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War and Frank Knox, Secretary of tne Navy. 

Attached to it is a letter, Jime the 9th by W. P. Scobey, and attache 
to that is one of August 20, 1941, and to that is one of August 29, 
1941, signed “O. K.” That is the part on Canada. “O. K., F. D. R.” 
Signed, “W. P. Scobey.” 

General Marshall. You haven’t any memorandum here in regard 
to the Singapore? 

Mr. Gesell. No. 

General Marshall. I will have to get some data on that. I do not 
recall just the details. 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel have any data that he can give to 
the general? . 

Mr. Murphy. You have the testimony of General Gerow on that. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow says he never approved it. The 
document he has in his hand involves ABC-1 and 2 and not the British 
at all and also involves the Canadian. The record memo shows that 
ABC-1 and 2 — that Rainbow 5, I think it was, was put up to the 
President and he refused to approve them because ABC-1 and 2 had 
not been approved bv the parties that were involved in it and the 
Canadian was the only one that was approved, as I understand it. 
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[S21S'] Mr. MtFRPHT. The President approved the Canadian one. 
He did not approve the ABC-1 and 2 and neither Admiral Stark or 
the Chief of Staff approved the Pecific one. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you have any knowledge as to 
whether or not you did or did not approve the one made at Singapore ? 

General Mabshaix. I will have to go into my record, sir, and re- 
fresh my mind. 

Senator Ferguson. You haven’t any present knowledge about that? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I havenx. 

Senator Ferguson. This letter of June 9th said the President had 
familiarized himself with the two papers but since the report of the 
United States-British Staff Conversations, ABC-1, had not been ap- 
proved by the British Government he would not approve the report 
at this time, neither would he now give approval to the Joint Army 
and Navy Basic War Plan Rainbow 5 which is based upon the report 
of ABC-1. However, in case of war the papers would be returned 
to the President for his approval. 

Do you know whether or not Britain ever approved this ABC-11 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know oi any information in the 
\S21Ji\ War Department as to whether or not they ever approved 
ABC-1? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that. I imagine General Gerow 
can speak authoritatively from the records. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the President ever 
approved ABC-1 ? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Did ABC-1 ever go into effect ? 

Gteneral Marshall. In generol effect it did because it involved the 
poli^ of the main fight in the Atlantic and the defensive principle in 
the F^acific. 

Senator Ferguson. How did it go into effect if not approved ? Was 
it approved in part and not approved in part? 

General Marshall. I do not recall. Senator, just what the pro- 
ceeding was. Once we got into the war we all had a common under- 
standing of the almost imperative necessity of being on the defensive 
in the Pacific until we got control of the situation m the Atlantic. 

We had a formal meeting of the British and American Chiefs of 
Staff and with the President and with the Prime Minister which be- 
gan shortly after Christmas or, in other words, shortly after Pearl 
Harbor in December 1941, where general agreements for the combined 
cooperation in the conduct of the war were arrived at. There was no 
overt action in the way of carrying out a joint plan between Decem- 
ber 7 and \3216'\ that of the date of the British-American 
meetings that I can recall. 

Senator Ferguson. General, this plan depended upon an attack, 
did it not? 

General Marshall. You mean ABG-1 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; in the Pacific. 

General Marshall. Well, it meant that we were not going to launch 
a war in the Pacific but that in the event we became involved in a war 
in the Pacific we would be on the defensive. 

Mr. Mubpht. Will the Senator yield? 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murpht. On page 9 of General Marshall’s report is the follow- 
ing (reading) : 

On December 23, 1941, Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
accompanied by the British Chiefs of Staff, arrived in Washington to confer 
with the President and the American Chiefs of Staff. Out of the series of discus- 
sions which then followed resulted an agreement, not only regarding the imme«Ii* 
ate strategy for our combined conduct of the war, but also for the organization of 
a method for the strategical command and control of British and American mili- 
tary resources. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date of that, Congressman ? 

Murpht. December 23, 1941. Page 9, report of General 
[3916'] Marshall covering the period July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943. 

Senator Ferguson. General, does that refresh your memory that 
nothing' was done prior to that about approving it^ 

Gei^eral Marshall. I think that is the case, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it come into effect in the Atlantic? 

General Marshall. It went into effect in the Atlantic to the extent 
that we utilized what we then had in the Atlantic to carry out what 
amounted to the same plan as outlined here in ABC-l. There was no 
transfer at that time of ships, as I recall, from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic and I do not know if there were any transferred during that 
period from the Atlantic to the Pacific, though there may have been. 

We did not make any general operational moves except some naval 
moves by the vessels ther<^ in the vicinity of Hawaii based on Pearl 
Harbor and those of Admiral Hart’s contingent of the Asiatic Fleet 
in the Philippines. We were operating there for a few days just under 
the rules of stern necessity. We met then with the British and reached 
a formal agreement in regard to the conduct of the war. 

Senator Ferguson. General, that 

General Marshall. May I go a little further? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshaia.. This plan presented to us a basis for [3917] 

} ’oint operations, for territories that one or the other would consider 
limself responsible, so that at the very beginning we had a fair under- 
standing of what we had best do rather than the necessity of engaging 
in prolonged conversations such as were required to reach this report 
after we once became involved and engaged in the war. 

Senator Ferguson. General, did it take an attack to put the plan 
into effect? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your definition of an attack that would 
put it into effect? 

General Marshall. Well, Pearl Harbor was an attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; no doubt about that. 

^neral Marshall. There was no other at that particular time, 
though a few hours later there was an attack on the Philippines. 
Senator Ferguson. I am going to read you a definition of an attack. 
General Marsh aix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. (Reading) : 

Modern warfare has Injected a new definition for that word ‘‘attack/’ There 
was a time when we could afford to say that we would not fight unless attacked 
and then wait until the physical attack came upon us before start- [SZIS] 
ing to shoot. Modern techniques of warfare have changed all that An attack 
today is a very different thing. An attack today b^ns as soon as any base has 
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been occupied from which our security is threatened. That base may be thou- 
sands of miles away from our shores. The American Government must of ne- 
cessity decide at which point any threat of attack against this hemisphere has 
begun and to make their stand when that point has been reached. 

The Chairman. May the Chair ask the Senator what he is reading 
from? 

Senator FERaosoN. Yes. I first want to ask the General whether 
or not he agrees with that definition of “attack”? 

General Marshall. I do not find myself in any particular disagree- 
ment with it but it is a considerable discussion of a certain definition. 

Senator Ferguson. I cannot hear you. 

General Marshall. I say I do not find myself in specific disagree- 
ment with any part of that, but it is a considerable generalization. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you say that that kind of an at- 
tack, defined in that paragraph that I read you, was such as to put 
into effect these various plans or any of them ? 

General Marshall. Well, if 

[3S19'\ Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. 

The Chairman. Let the General answer his question. 

General Marshall. If you are referring. Senator, to some key par- 
agraph in the agreement, in the American-British-Dutch conversa- 
tions at Singapore— or is it ABC-1 you are talking about ? 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about 

General Marshall. ABC-1 ? 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) : ABC-1, I will first talk about 
that. 

General Marshall. ABC-1 To put that plan into actual effect I 
would say that that definition would not apply because there would 
be plenty of time for the Government itself to take care of considera- 
tion of whether or not it would commit itself on that basis. When you 
have an overt, close-striking operation which you must respond to 
instantlyj theh you have the sort of attack that compels an instant re- 
sponse with or without plans. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the ABC-1 apply to the Pacific ? 

General Marshall. Senator, I must apologize for looking at these 
things. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; I want you to look at them. 

General Marshall. I haven’t read them for 4 years. 

{SSSOI Senator Ferguson. I want to get the record clear on it. 

General Marshall. And it takes me some time to catch up with it. 

Senator Ferguson. What exhibit have you now, General? Will 
counsel put in the record what he has ? 

General Marshall. I have Exhibit 49. 

Senator Ferguson. Exhibit 49? 

General Marsh aix. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is the one you say that the definition 
that I read would not put it into effect? 

General Marshall. That would be my opinion. 

I^nator Ferguson. All right. Now, take the other plan. Exhibit 50. 
That is the American-Dutch-British. 

Gfeneral Marshall. What I am trying to do. Senator, before I 
answer any of your questions — ^you talk about a paragraph in this plan 
that is automatic in the event of an attack by an enemy. 

79 n»— 46— pt 8 ^17 
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Mr. Murpiit. May I, Mr. Chairman, direct the witness’ attention 
to the bottom of the second page? 

Purposes of the Staff Conference : 

To determine the best methods by which the armed forces of the United States 
and British Commonwealth, with its present Allies, could defeat Germany and 
the Powers allied with her, should the United States be com- [32tl} . pelled 

to resort to war. 

General Marshall. Where are you reading from, please? 

Mr. Murphy. Page 2 of Exhibit 50, General. 

General Marshall. Of Exhibit 50? Well, I have got Exhibit 49 
here. That has to do with the American-Dutch-British conversations. 

Mr. Murphy. The same one that you call 49 1 am calling 50, General. 
I don’t know just which. I have mine marked “50.” 

Mr. Gesell. It is 49. 

Mr. Murphy. Page 2 of 49. 

General Marshall. Now, where were you reading from, please, 
Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. At the bottom of the page, the purposes of the 
conference. 

The Vice Chairman. What page? 

Mr. Murphy. Second page, under paragraph 3, the purposes of 
the conference. 

General Marshall. I have got some other paper. 

Mr. Murphy. Paragraph 1^. 3, “Purposes of the Staff Conference.” 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Purposes of the Staff Conference. 

The purposes of the Staff Conference, as set out \S22Z^ In the instruc- 
tions to the two representative bodies, were as follows : 

(a) To determine the best methods by which the armed forces of the United 
States and British .(Commonwealth, with its present Allies, could defeat Germany 
and the Powers allied with her, should the United States be compelled to resort 
to war. 

(b) To coordinate, on broad lines, plans for the employment of die forces of 
the Associated Powers. 

(c) To reach agreements concerning the methods and nature of Military 
Cooperation between £he two nations, including the allocation of the principal 
areas of responsibility, the major lines of the Military strategy to be pursued by 
both nations, the strength of the forces which each may be able to commit, and 
the determination of satisfactory command arrangements, both as to supreme 
Military control, and as to unity of field command in coses of strategic or tactical 
Joint operations. 

4. The Staff Conference, Interpreting the foregoing instructions in the light of 
the respective national positions of the two powers, has reached agreements, 
as set forth in this and annexed documents, concerning Military (Cooperation 
between the United Slates and the British Commonwealth and its present Allies 
should IS22S] the United States associate itself with them in war against 
Germany and her Allies. The agreements herewith submitted are subject to 
confirmation by: 

(a) The Chief of Naval Operations, United States Navy; the (Chief of Staff, 
United States Army ; the Chiefs of Staff (Committee of the War (Cabinet In the 
United Kingdom. 

(b) The Government of the United States and His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Chiefs of Staff will request His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom to endeavor to obtain, where necessary, the concurrence of His Majesty’s 
Governments in the Dominions, the Government of India, and the Governments 
of Allied Powers to the relevant provisions of the agreements herein recorded. 
The Chief of Naval Operations and the (Chief of Staff will similarly request the 
United States Government to endeavor to obtain, where necessary, the concur- 
rence of the Governments of such other American Powers as may enter the war 
as associates of the United States. 
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The High Command of the United States and United Kingdom will collaborate 
continuously in the formulation and execution of strategical policies and plans 
which shall govern the conduct of the w^ar. They and their [S22^] respec- 
tive commanders in the field, as may be appropriate, will similarly collaborate in 
the planning and execution of such operations as may be undertaken Jointly by 
United States and British forces. This arrangement will apply also to such plans 
and operations as may be undertaken separately, the extent of collaboration 
required in each particular plan or operation being agreed mutually when the 
general policy has been decided. 

The term “Associated Powers’* used herein is to be taken as meaning the 
United States and British Commonwealth, and, when appropriate, includes the 
Associates and Allies of either Power. 

The Staff Conference assumes that when the United States becomes involved 
in war with Germany, it will at the same time engage in war with Italy. In 
these circumstances, the possibility of a state of war arising between Japan and 
an Association of the United States, the British Commonwealth and its Allies, 
including the Netherlands East Indies, must be taken into account. 

The Conference assumes that the United States will continue to furnish ma- 
terial aid to the United Kingdom, but, for the use of itself and its other asso- 
ciates, will retain material in such quantities as to provide for security and 
best to effectuate United States-Brltish [3225] Joint plans for defeating 
Germany and her Allies. It is recognized that the amount and nature of the 
material aid which the United States affords the British Commonwealth will 
influence the size and character of the Military forces which will be available 
to the United States for use in the war. 

The broad strategic objective (object) of the Associated Powers will be the 
defeat of Germany and her Allies. 

The principles of United States and British national strategic defense policies 
of which the Military forces of the Associated Powers must take account are: 

(a) United States. 

The paramount territorial interests of the United States are in the Western 
Hemisphere. The United States must, in all eventualities, maintain such dis- 
positions as will prevent the extension in the Western Hemisphere of European 
or Asiatic political or Military Power. 

(b) British Commonwealth. 

The security of the United Kingdom must be maintained in all circumstances. 
Similarly, the United Kingdom, the Dominions, and India must mlantaln dis- 
positions which, in all eventualities will provide for [S226] the ultimate 
security of the British Commonwealth of Nations. A cardinal feature of British 
strategic policy is the retention of a position in the Far Blast such as will insure 
the cohesion and security of the British Commonwealth and the maintenance of 
its war effort. 

(c) Sea Communications. 

The security of the sea communications of the Associated Powers is essential 
to the continuance of their war effort. 

The strategic concept includes the following as the princiiml offensive policies 
against the Axis Powers : 

(a) Application of economic pressure by naval, land, and air forces and 
all other means, including the control of commodities at their source by diplo- 
matic and financial measures. 

(b) A sustained air offensive against German Military power, supplemented 
by air offensives against other regions under enemy control which contribute 
to that power. 

(c) The early elimination of Italy as an active partner in the Axis. 

(d) The employment of the air, land and naval forces of the Associated 
Powers, at every opportunity, in raids and minor offensives against Axis Military 
12227] strength. 

(e) The support of neutrals, and of Allies of the United Kingdom, Associates 
of the United States, and populations in Axis-occupied territory in resistance to 
the Axis Powers. 

(f) The building up of the necessary forces for an eventual offensive against 
Germany. 

(g) The capture of positions from which to launch the eventual offensive. 

(13) Plans for the Military operations of the Associated Powers will likewise 
be governed by the following : 

(a) Since Germany is the predominant member of the Axis Powers, the 
Atlantic and European area is considered to be the decisive theatre. The prin- 
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cipal United States Military effort will be exerted In tbat theatre, and operations 
of United States forces in other theatres will be conducted in su<di a manner 
as to facilitate that effort. 

(b) Owing to the threat to the sea communications of the United Kingdom, 
the principal task of the United States naval forces In the Atlantic will be the 
protection of shipping of the Associated Powers, the center of gravity of the 
United States efforts being [S 228 ] concentrated in Oie Northwestern Ap- 
proaches to the United Kingdom. Under this conception, the United States naval 
effort in the Mediterranean will initially be considered of secondary importance. 

(c) It will be of great importance to maintain the present British and Allied 
Military position in and near the Mediterranean basins, and to prevent the spread 
of Axis control in North Africa. 

(d) Even if Japan were not initially to enter the war on the side of the Axis 

Powers, it would still be necessary for the Associated Powers to deploy their 
forces in a manner to guard against eventual Japanese Intervention. If Japan 
does enter the war, the Military strategy in the Far East will be defensive. The 
United States does not intend to add to its present military strength in the Far 
East but will employ the United States Pacific Fleet offensively in the manner 
best calculated to weaken Japanese economic power, and to support the defense of 
the Malay barrier by diverting Japanese strength away from Malaysia, llie 
United States 

Senator Ferguson. General, may I interrupt just a moment! Are 
you answering Congressman Murphy’s question now? 

General Marshall. I am trying to find the exact terms of 
this agreement to refresh my own memory and read it 
clear [S££d] through to the end. I was reading it out loud. 
I can read it to myself if you prefer. 

' Mr. Murpht. I have no question. 

General Marshall. I might say, Senator, there are thousands of 
pages of these and I have had 3 days in which to absorb them. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you and I both have had to do that. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I make this clear ? I was trying 
to help the General in finding the answer to the question. 

Senator Lucas. What was the question ? 

Mr. Murphy. The Senator asked what was involved in the ABC ? 

General Marshall. No, Mr. Murphy, I understood the Senator to 
say when was the plan to be put into effect and I was trying to see 
if it was stipulated that when an attack came this would be automatic. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I refer you to Exhibit 16. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Keefe. I realize the help that my colleague from Pennsylvania 
has been in this proceeding but in this particular \3£S0'] in- 
stance his effort to help seems to have muddied the waters to the extent 
that there isn’t anybody that knows what we are talking about and I 
would like to see if we can get an answer to a question or have a question 
submitted so that we can follow the proceedings. And I don’t wonder 
that the General is disturbed because I confess as one member of the 
committee I have difficulty in knowing what is going on or what we 
are talking about and I would like to have this thing down to some 
basis so that one member can ask the questions and let the witness give 
the answers without these constant interjections which have the result 
of muddying the waters rather than clarifying them. 

The Chairman. The Senator from Michigan will proceed. 

^nator Ferguson. We will pass that question then. 
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The Chairman. The Chair would like to suggest, in response to the 
remarks of the Congressman from Wisconsin, mat we had an under- 
standing that counsel would be permitted to inquire of the witnesses 
without interruption, and that the members of tne committee in their 
turn would be permitted to inquire of the witnesses without interrup- 
tion and, except where it is necessary in order that a member of the 
committee understands an answer, does not get a word accurately, it 
would seem, in the interest of order, that that course be pursued. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I interject at this point? General 
Marshall has indicated from the start that he is perfectly able to take 
care of himself as a witness before this committee and to understand 
the questions that are asked without prompting from any other member 
of this committee. 

Mr. Morpht. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will take that 
remark out of the record. I am not attempting to prompt anybody. 
I am seeking the truth here. I think the record will show I have been 
helpful to the Senator from Michigan in getting a clarification here. 

I think the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin is lotting off 
steam and nothing else. 

[S£S£] The Chairman. The Senator from Michigan will pro- 
ceed. 

Senator Ferguson. I want the record to show I have not objected to 
any interruptions, because it is my interest to get the facts. The 
Chairman has well the right to invoke the rule. It was invoked the 
first day before I got two word? out. 

The Chairman. I do not recall that. If that is true, the record will 
show it, but the Chair does not happen to remember it. The Chair 
offers these observations in order to try to discourage imnecessary 
interruptions of one member of the committee by another during the 
examination of the witnesses. 

Senator Ferguson. General, if you will now refer to Exhibit 50, 
I want to call certain things to your attention. 

On page 13, the top of the page, it states : 

It Is agreed that any of tbe following actions by Japan wonld create a position 
In which our failure to take active military counteraction would place us at such 
military disadvantage, should Japan subsequently attack, that we should then 
advise our respective Governments to authorize such action : 

Then follow specifications (a), (bl, (c), (d), and (e). 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I follow that. 

Senator Ferguson. In (d) it states: 

The movement of the Japanese forces Into any part of [58JJ] Thailand 
to the west of 100*’ East or to the south of 10° North. 

General Marsham.. Yes, sir. 

j^nator Ferguson. We have a map before us, if jrou will just look 
at it, which indicates that line, and it ends up by saying: 

The movement of Japanese forces into New Caledonia or the Loyalty Islands. 

Do you see the line outlined on the map? 

Greneral MARSHAiiL. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that. 

Senator Ferguson. And you used a very similar description in your 
letter — it is not a letter, it is a memorandum for the President by you 
and Admiral Stark, on November 5. 

General Marshaix. Yes, sir ; I recall that. 
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Senator Ferguson. You recall that? 

General Marshall. I recall that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 18 of that same exhibitj if you 
will refer to it, it says, ^‘Japan’s most probable course of action will 
be to,” and then you have (a) and (b) , and I will ask you whether or 
not anything is indicated in there in relation to an attack on Hawaii, 
or is it left out because Hawaii is not in this plan at all ? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

It is estimated that Japan’s most probable coarse of action will be to ; 

[S23i] (a) contain the Asiatic Fleet in Manila Bay with the object of 

destroying it by air and torpedo attacks and falling in this, to 

(b) locate the Fleet at the earliest possible moment and endeavor to at least 
draw it by air, submarine or surface vessel attacks. 

The question, as I understand it, is whether there is an omission of 
any reference to Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; was the reason that it was not covered by 
this plan because it was thought that that was the probable course of 
Japan? 

General Marshall. I think. Senator, it is my recollection of the dis- 
cussions that were goin^ on in Singapore at the time that the problem 
of the attack on Hawaii was not what they were considering, it was 
the security of Singapore, Borneo, and the Netherlands East Indies, 
generally extending over north of New Guinea to the Admiralty 
Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. Then this plan did not anticipate an attack on 
America? 

General Marshall. This plan was to meet a probable, as we under- 
stood it, Japanese operation to the south of the China Sea. 

[S£3S] Senator Ferguson. Well, were you familiar with the 
fact that Mr. Churchill made the statement sometime before the war 
started, as far as America was concerned December 7, that in case 
Japan attacked America they would be in with us in 1 or 2 hours, or 
whatever the time was ? 

General Marshall. I have a recollection of some such statement 

Senator Ferguson. Could that have been in reply to this plan then? 

General Marshall. I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they to come in if Hawaii alone were to be 
attacked ? 

General Marshall. I could not answer that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or was it a one-sided plan? 

General Marshall. I do not think it was one-sided. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to know what your pinion is on it. 

General Marshall. It says “A direct act of war by Japanese armed 
forces against the Territory or Mandated Territory of any of the 
associate powers.” That is a very general statement, and can cover 
Hawaii also. “It is not possible to define accurately what would con- 
stitute ‘a direct act of war.’ It is possible for a minor incident to oc- 
cur which, although technically an act of war, could be _ ^ [SSSS] 
resolved by diplomatic action. It is recognized that the decision as to 
whether such an incident is an act of war must lie with the Government 
concerned.” 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out whether this plan went 
into effect prior to December 7. 
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General Mabshall. I am quite certain it did not go into effect, 
because it never was implemented, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 25, it says, at the bottom of the page — 
will you read that (b) , the last paragraph 1 

Geneml Marshall (reading) : 

The operating of Chinese guerilla forces armed, equipped, and directed by the 
associated Powers. Steps have already been taken by the British Government 
to organize such operations. It is recommended that the United States Govern- 
ment organize similar guerilla forces. 

Senator Ferguson. Did we ever organize those, to put this plan into 
effect? 

General Marshall. So far as I know, prior to December 7, 1941, 
we did not, as far as I can recollect. 

The one action, aside from sending supplies into China, that I do 
have a very definite recollection of is equipping the air force, the 
Flying Tigers. 

Senator Ferguson. The Volunteer Air Corps? 

General Marshall. Yes ; because I took the action to get [S1SS7] 
them the planes personally. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the Volunteer Air Corps? 

General Marshall. The Volunteer Air Corps was a force of air- 
men, combat planes, P-40’s, I believe, furnished by the United 
Stat^, and operated by volunteer officers from the United States, I 
think, of the Army and Navy, and there may have been even civilians 
in it. I am not quite certain. 

Some of them were reserve officers, and they were relieved from 
active duty, and released so that they might go into the employ of the 
Chinese Government. 

TTie planes were obtained — is there any interest in that? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

General Marshall. The planes were obtained on the basis of an 
English contract for planes, I think, with the Curtiss Co., and when 
that contract had been fulfilled, it was possible for the plant to turn 
out a certain number of planes during the next few months, if they 
immediately started, within 10 days, using the parts that were then 
available; otherwise their assembly lines would change. 

Under the contract arrangement we had, which controlled the 
Curtiss Co.’s operations with the British, our Government, meaning 
the War Department in general, and Air Corps people in particular, 
could control the question IS^7] of whether or not those 
planes should be manufactured beyond the contract terms. 

The problem was to obtain planes immediately for the Chinese. 

The planes which would have been fabricated out of this available 
extra material of course would not have been completed for S or 4 
months. 

We could kill that, so far as the British getting the benefit of those 
additional plan^, or, as I used it, we could, on a trade basis, require 
them to make immediate delivery of completed planes that were 
going to them, to the Chinese, and we later would allow them to take 
these additional planes that were manufactured from the accumulated 
materiel. 

[S£SP] I saw Mr. Sumner Welles and he took up the adjustment 
with the British, and they submitted to that condition, and we got 50 
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in January or February, and 50 more in February or March. They 
were all for the Flying Tigers ; they were sent out to the Far East. 
The men that were recruited by the Chinese and we released where 
they happened to be reserve officers, also, proceeded to the Far East. 

My nest recollection of the matter is while we had obtained the 
planes on that basis by a twist of the British contract, we now found 
ourselves in the predicament of having to provide the guns and ammu- 
nition, which we did not have availame, and we had a hard time arm- 
ing the planes. 

That was the one definite force that I rec^, prior to December 7, 
1941, we organized to the extent that I have just described. 

Senator Fesquson. Now, General, was that an activating , of this 
Exhibit 50 plan? 

General Marshall. I do not think it was that. It came actually 
out of a visit here of T. V. Soong with the head of the Chinese Air. 
I took them out to my house for lunch and they made an impressive 
picture of the circumstances and the great good such action would do, 
and I immediately undertook the obtaining of that materiel. That 
was without regard to this plan, and what I was referring to here is 
the continuation of that. 

Senator Ferguson. What I was trying to find out was whether this 
was an activating of this pai-ticular plan. 

General M.arsuall. I do not think it wai^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In your memo, exhibit 16, you refer to the same 
line which I read to you before. 

Mr. Gesell. I think that is exhibit 17, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. No; 16 is the one I have reference to. You see 
at the top of page 4, “The basic military policies and strategy agreed 
to in the United States-British Staff conversations remain sound.” 

Now I assume you are referring to Exliibit 50, are you not. General? 

General Marshall. What page was that you were reading from? 

l^nator Ferguson. Page 4. It is the fourth page of this document. 
They are not numbered. The top of the page, “Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Chief of Staff are in accord in the following conclusions.” 

General Marshall. I see it. “The basic military policies and strat- 
egy agreed to in the United States-British Staff conversations remain 
sound” Now the question? 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to know whether that referred to 
exhibit 50. 

[S24J] General Marshall. That was my understanding, sir. 
However, the use of the word “agreed” is not intended to imply that 
our Government was committed to it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Senator, the British- American Staff conver- 
sations are ABC-1 and 2. I was afraid you are getting a confusion 
on the record. Exhibit 50 is the American-Dutcn-British. That is 
a memo with reference to what? 

General Marshall. It is the estimate concerning the Far Eastern 
situation. 

The Chairhan. That is a different document, isn’t it? 

Senator Ferguson. Does not that include the Dutch and Singapore? 
Does not that include Exhibit 50, which you were looking at? 

General Marshall. I think it does, sir. 
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Senator Ferqttson. You think it does. Now in order that there be 
no misunderstanding about this definition of an attack that I read — 
do you recall what I had read to you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Ferqttson. Would that kind of an attack as described in 
the definition that I read to you activate or bring into effect Exhibit 
50, that is the one on the Far East? 

General Marshall. I will say, in the first place, that no attack would 
have brought into effect this e^ibit 50, becaus e ■ — 

[3^4^] Senator Ferqttson (interposing). Well, was it contem- 
plated — 

The Chahiman. Just a moment. Let him complete his answer. 

General Marshall. It was contemplated that our Government ap- 
prove the procedure. Now your exact definition, I am not quite cer- 
tain about that. But the point I am making now is we^, meaning Ad- 
miral Stark and myself, as Chief of Staff, and meaning the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, would not be in a position 
and were not in a position to bring the terms of this argument, so far 
as they pertained to the United States, into effect, by reason of the 
document without the formal approval of the Government. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

[S£34] General, I want to refer now to Exhibit 40, a dispatch 
between Admiral Hart and Admiral Stark. Do you have it Mfore 
you? 

General Marshall. I have that before me. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just read the message part? It is 
only one sentence. 

General Marshall. “Learn from Singapore we have assumed Britain 
armed support under three or four eventualities. Have received no 
corresponding instructions from you.” 

That is a question? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. From the Commander in Chief in the Far Blast 
to Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, have you any such knowledge as that? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was entirely foreign and not in your mind 
at all, that we had any such aramgements ? 

General Marshall. In my mind was the clear understanding that 
this was a planning arrangement which had not been approved, was 
not to be considers as an approved document until the Government 
so ordered. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I ask what the date of that letter is ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Will you give the date? It 
has been in the record. 

General Marshall. It is December 1941. I do not see the day of 
the month. 

Mr. Gesell. After the war started. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, wait. 

General Marshall. There is no day of the month on it. 

Senator Femuson. Is counsel testifying here or the witnes.s? 
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Mr. Gesell. I was speakii^ to Mr. Mitchell. I would be glad to 
advise the committee of the information I gave to Mr. Mitchell. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask what the stenographer got. 

(The record was read by the reporter.) 

I^nator Ferguson. Do you see anything on that exhibit to show that 
that was shown to Admiral Hart or Admiral Stark after the war 
started ? 

General Marshall. I see merely the month, December, and the year, 
1941. There may be the day of the month on nere, but I do not spot it. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that reference on it give you when it was ? 

General Marshall. I p resume it would. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at it? Do you know the Navy 
code there? 

[SS4^] General Marshall. I do not know what it is. The way it 
reads, it is the 645th day of December, but that does not make sense 
tome. 

The Chairman. Is there anybody here who understands what date 
that is? 

Senator Ferguson. The first and second numerals of the serial 
designate the date of the month, the third and fourth numerals, the 
hour of the day, and the fifth and sixth, the minutes of the hour. 

General Marshall. This would be the 7th day of December 1941, 
according to that. 

Senator Ferguson. 1941? 

General Marshall. The 7th day of December. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and what hour? 

General Marshall. The sixth hour, and 45 minutes. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read the cracking of the code here : 

The third and fourth uumeralB the hour of the day, and the 5th and 6th the 
minutes of the hour. 

, Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Just a moment. Let the Senator finish. 

Mr. Murpht. I want to make a protest before he does. 

The Chairman. The Chairman will not recognize the member at 
this time, until the Senator from Michigan finishes. 

[ S £ 4 ^] Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. No, not at this time. I want to overrule the 
Chair. 

The Chairman. The Chair is not overruled. The Chair has sus- 
tained the Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I was trying to give the General a way to in- 
terpret that langauge. Now I will read it again. 

I am reading from a letter of the Navy Department, Office of the 
Secretary, Washington, the 6th of December 1945, and signed by 
John Ford Baecher, Lieutenant Commander, USNR. 

Tbe time element involved In tbe above-mentioned dispatches is computed in 
the following manner: The first and second numerals of tbe serial designate 
tbe day of tbe month, tbe third and fourth numerals the hour of the day, the 
fifth and sixth the minutes of tbe hour. 

Now, will you give us the date of the month? 

General Marshall. The 7th day of December. 

Senator Ferguson. The third and fourth numerals, the hour of the 
day? 
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General Mabshaix. That is the sixth hour of the day, and that 
would be 6 a. m. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be 6 a. m. The fifth and sixth, min- 
utes of the hour? 

[SB47'] General Marshaix. That would be December 7, at 6:45 
a. m., 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I will read you the next 

All dispatches are dated Greenwich time. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What does that mean? 

General Marshall. It means just that; it is the Greenwich time. 
You will have to relate this over to the similar time in the Far East. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to try to get it in Washington time. 

General Marshall. I could not tell you just what that is. You 
want it in Washington time? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I think Greenwich time is about 6 hours dif- 
ference from Washington time, approximately. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, reading further. 

As an example, dispatch #070645 means that the dispatch originates in the 
Philippines area on the 7th day of the month (and as shown on the face of the 
dispatch in the month of December, 1941) at 6: 45 a. m. Greenwich time. 

•Now, th^ are talking about Philippine time, are they not? I mean 
the day ? Is that Greenwich time ? I will give you the letter. General , 
and see if you can figure it [SS4^] out. 

Mr. Mitchell. Sup^se I read it into the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, he had better look at it. I would like to 
have you fi^re out what time it was in Washington, and what day 
of the month. 

General Marshall. What time it was where ? 

Senator Ferguson. In Washington, when that was sent. 

General Marshall. This memo states : 

“Eastern Standard time is five hours earlier than Greenwich time, therefore 
the dispatch originated on December 7, at 1 : 45 a. m. Eastern Standard time. The 
Philippine area is about eight hours ahead of Greenwich time, therefore the 
dispatch originated on December 7, 2 : 45 p. m. Philippine area time.” 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, with the time here in Washington 
that was 1 : 45 in the morning, was it not, on the 7th ? That would be 
an hour and 45 minutes after midnight on the morning of the 7th? 

General Marshall. That would be it. 

Senator Ferguson. Had the attack taken place at that time? 

General Marshall. No, sir ; the attack did not take place, 1 believe, 
until 1 o’clock in the middle oi the day, Washington time. 

Senator Ferguson. In the middle of the day. 

[S^4^] The Chairman. May the Chair ask at this moment, it 
is practically 4 o’clock — whether the committee desires to sit lon^r 
today ? I frankly, was hoping we might conclude with General Mar- 
shall today on account of his matters but whether we can is not within 
my control. 

Would the committee feel justified in sitting longer if there is a 
chance to conclude with General Marshall or not? 
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Senator Febouson.' There isn’t a chance, unless the committee is 
willing to sit well into the evening. 

The Cblairman. The Chair would not want to compel the Senator 
from Michigan to tell how long it will take. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not know. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact we cannot conclude with Gen- 
eral Marsha^ what is the wish of the committee as to recessing now ? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, might I inquire something of 
General Marshall. I understand he stated yesterday his plane was 
waiting, ready to take him to his duties in China. 

General Marshal. It will have to continue to wait. I am to be at 
your disposal until you have finished. 

The Chairman. Under those circumstances, the committee will re- 
cess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, De- 
cember 10, 1945.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBNB 10, 1945 


Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OP THE Peake Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 


The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 00 a. m., 
in the Caucus' Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkl^ (chairman), George, Lucas, and Ferra- 
son and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, 
Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: "William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M.' Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 


[3^1 \ The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 
Senator Ferguson, you were examining General Marshall. 


TESTIHOITY OF OEN. OEOE6E C. HABSHALL (Besumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a correction 
in the record. 

On page 3178 I read from the Roberts Report. It is in the record 
on page 3178, the last paragraph. The record reads : “8 : 30 American 
Honohilu time.” The record I read from, being the Roberts report, . 
says : “6 : 30 A. M. Honolulu time.” 

The word “American” is not in there. So there will be two changes. 
The figure “8 : 30” is changed to “6 : 30” and strike out “American.” * 

The Chairman. The correction will be made. 

Senator Ferguson. General Marshall, about the 12th or 13th of 
August, 1941, you attended the Atlantic Conference meeting, did you 
not? 

General Mabshaix. What sort of meeting, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. The Atlantic Conference. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I was present, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long before you went to that meeting had 
you known there was to be a meeting? 

General Marshall. I do not recall. Senator, but purely 
as a guess I would say maybe a week; I don’t recall at all. Maybe 
some circumstances will come up that will jar my memory, but I don’t 
recall now at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you see any agenda before you went to the 
meeting? 


^ See p. 1207, supra. 
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General Marshall. I know specifically there was no agenda for the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any^ conferences with the British 
Chiefs of Staff or military authorities, in relation to the Far East? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall a specific conference with the three 
British Chiefs of Staff regarding the Far East. 

Might I explain my recollection of what occurred ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. Admiral Stark, General Arnold, and myself 
met with the British Chief of Staff, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, the 
Acting Head of the Air Cotps — ^Air Marshal Portal was not present — 
and Field Marshal Sir John Dill, then Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

Our discussions were quite general, somewhat in the nature of get- 
ting acquainted and of our learning from them of the course of the 
war from their point of view, and of [32S3] their informing 
us in general statements of their urgent necessities. 

We proceeded thereafter most of the tinae on the basis of pei-sonal 
conversations between the respective opposite Chiefs of Staff. In my 
case, that would be Field Marshal Sir Jonn Dill. 

My recollection of mj conversations with the Field Marshal were 
that he explained on his own initiative, or on my questioning, what 
their situation was all over the world, their approaches to the various 
phases of the campaigns that had then taken place, and particularly 
the situation in the Middle East. 

My recollection is that he and I had not a great deal to say about 
materiel, because in the category of materiel for the ground forces 
we had already done for them about as much as it was possible for us 
to do for some time. 

My understanding of the conversations between General Arnold 
and the First Sea Lord, on which General Arnold is the best witness — 
I should say with the air represeritative~he had a great deal of dis- 
cussion regarding aircraft that the British needed. And I believe 
somewhat the same was the nature of the conversations between Ad- 
miral Stark and the First Sea Lord in regard to naval requirements. 

However, I did not sit in on those detaik. 

[ 5 ^ 54 ] At another meeting with the three Chiefs of Staff 

Senator Ferguson. General, I was only interested in the Far East 
situation. I didn’t care to cover the other. 

General Marshall. I will confine myself to that by saying. Senator, 
that we only had a general discussion of the situation all over the 
world, and I do not remember specifically the Far Eastern part. So 
far as our discussions with them, I took the lead in pressing them all 
the time to unify their procedure and to save us from the confusion 
that was then existent here in Washington regarding their necessities 
as to mat4riel. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to going there or at the meeting, did you 
know what this country’s, Americas, attitude, our attitude, was in 
relation to Japan going any further on her aggressive steps, aggres- 
sion steps in the Far East? 

General Marshall. My recollection of my understanding of that 
phase of the matter at that time was that our policy was in every 
way that seemed possible and suitable to discourage any outbreak in 
the Pacific. 
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Senator Ferguson. On page 14 of exhibit 1, I wonder whether 
this was ever called to your attention. It was on the 7th of August, 
1941, translated the 8th of August — ^no, translated the 15th of 
August. So you would at the meeting at that time, 

would you not? 

General Marshall. I believe so, sir. 

[S2S6] Senator Ferguson. What I wanted to call to your at- 
tention was the second paragraph on that page. It is a message from 
Washington Japan intercepted : 

When. Japan occupied French Indochina 

General Marshall. Senator, may I interrupt. What page are you 
on, please? 

Senator Ferguson. I am on page 14. 

General Marshall. I have it now. 

Senator Ferguson. The second paragraph [reading from exhibit 
No. 1] : 

When Japan occupied French Indochina, the United States retaliated with 
the “freezing” order and the export embargo; a Joint warning by Hull and 
Eden was Issued with regard to any ambitions in the direction of Thailand. 

Did you know that? 

General Marshall. I presume that I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that there was a conversation be- 
tween the President and Mr. Churchill in relation to parallel action 
by the United States as far as Japan was concerned in case of 
aggression? 

General Marshall. I presume that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you return at the same time as the Presi- 
dent? 

General Marshall. Only part of the way, sir. I left the Augusta^ 
which was the cruiser on wliich we were traveling [3257~\ at 
sea, somewhere southeast, I believe, of Nova Scotia, look a seaplane 
and flew in to the Naval Base near Newport, and there transferred 
to a plane to Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. You came back to the United States ? 

Genei'al Marshall. I came back directly to the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you learned before you came back to the 
United States that there had been a conversation between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Churchill in relation to parallel action? Was that dis- 
cussed with you at the conference? 

General Marshall. That was not discussed with me at the con- 
ference. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when you returned to the United 
States? The President — I relate the day he returned for the record — 
the 17th. That was on a Sunday morning. 

Do you know when you returned? 

General Marshali.. Do I know when the President returned? 

Senator Ferguson. No; when you returned to the United States? 

General Marshall. I returned quite a few days aliead of him, so I 
must have been here then. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you learn that on the 17th of August the 
President — ^that is on a Sunday morning — the President called the 
Japanese Ambassador to the White House [<^^<5^] and de- 
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livered to hinn a statement, an oral statement? In the oral statement 
this language was used: 

Sudi being the case, this CtoTemment now finds It necessary to say to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan that If the Japanese Government takes any further steps in 
pursuance of a policy or program of military domination by force or threat of 
force of neighboring countries, the Government of the United States will be 
compelled to take immediately any and all steps which it may deem necessary 
toward safeguarding the legitimate rights and Interests of the United States and 
American nationals and toward insuring the safety and security of the United 
States. 

That is the end of the paragraph and the end of the statement. 

General Makshall. Your question is 

Senator Ferguson. Wliether you knew that, when you learned of it. 

General Marshall. My recollection is, and I believe the records of 
liaison meetings show, that at least the sense of that messa^, if not 
the actual message, was read in my presence in the office of the Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, about 2 days later, which I 
believe was the 19th. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the first knowledge you had that such 
action was taken or was to be taken ? 

[51855] General Marshall. Yes, sir; as far as 1 can recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know that England — did you ever 
learn that England had taken a similar step? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that on August 24, 4 days prior 
to the Jap answer to that message, which was the 28th, that the Prime 
Minister made a statement to the effect that in case America went to 
war with Japan tliat they, the British, would be in in a short time — 
2 or 3 hours? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that. sir. 

[S260] Senator Ferguson. What was the discussion you had 
with the Undei; Secretary in relation to the paragraph that I just read, 
the one that you read at the 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. I have not seen the 
minutes or the record of the meeting. I had a vague recollection of 
knowing something about that message at some time and I was told 
that it was in the record of the minutes of the liaison meeting. I 
believe it is a naval record of a Captain Schuirmann that Mr. Welles 
either told us of the message or actually read the message to us, so 
that I am not a very good witness on that. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you interpret what was said at that 
meeting by Mr. Welles? What obligation did it place on you as the 
head of the Army, if any? How did you interpret it as Chief of 
Staff? 

General Marshall. My interpretation now — I would have to guess 
at what it was then — ^Avas that the situation was growing more difficult 
and the implications here were largely, I believe, economic ; but I do 
not recall exactly what my reactions were at the time. I knew tLia 
throughout the procedure then, as far as I understood the matter of 
the diplomatic interchanges, that they were endeavoring to find some 
way to avoid a rupture in the Pacific without the complete sacrifice of 
American policies. 

[3261^ Senator Ferguson. Did you take that as being from that 
time on the American policy so that you would have to, it necessary, 
implement it? 
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General Marshall. I would assume that I would, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that in any way change the American policy 
as far as you were concerned, that is, as far as your knowled^? 

General Marshall. I would assume that it did not. I have no 
recollection of any state of change in my mind at the time. Our 
procedure was more or less uniform throughout. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did that indicate that the tension was at 
least growing and that we had certain commitments and that it may 
be necessary for you to prepare for those commitments? 

General Matshall. I presume so, sir. Certainly the tension was 

g rowing all the time, ana particularly in the months of September, 
ictober, and November. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. What is the Senator talking about when he talks 
about commitments ? I would like to know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Does the General understand my question? 
General Marshall. I could not hear, Senator. 

[SS^j Senator Lucas. I would like to know to what the Senator 
is referring, what the Senator is inquiring about when he talks about 
our commitments. I would like to know myself what the Senator 
is talking about. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will ask the General, does he understand 
my question ? 

General Marshall. Well, I was not making any fine interpretation 
of the word “commitment,” Senator. I was tallnng about our mili- 
ta^ obligations. 

Senator Ferguson. We were talking about this particular para- 
gr^h, were we not. General? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you understood my questions to relate to 
that paragraph? 

General Marshall. I thought I did. 

Senator Ferguson. And the fact that the Japanese had received it 
from the President on Sunday morning? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know. General, whether or not 
that information of the delivery of this message was sent to General 
Short or General MacArthur? 

General Marshall. I have no — there was a message sent to General 
Short and to General MacArthur sometime, as I recall, during August 
that referred to the Japanese attitude. [3263] I do not know 
offhand whether or not this message was sent. My recollection would 
be that it was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Your recollection would be that it was not sent? 
General Marshall. But the record will show that, of course. Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Well I have no record that it was and I 
wondered if you have any knowledge that it had been sent. 

Had you any information of a proposed meeting between Konoye 
and the President of the United States? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir, now. On that you will 
have to refresh my memory. 

79716— 4e—pt. 8 18 
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Senator Ferguson. You never prepared any data or had prepared 
any data anticipating such a meeting? 

General Marshall. I do not recall it, sir. It may be but I do not 
recall it at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you any information that any meeting 
like that may be held in Juneau, Alaska? Would that refresh your 
memory ? I am only asking you that to refresh your memory. 

General Marshall. Well, I am sorry but it does not right now. 
May I ^ay. Senator, this mass of papers and all I haven’t seen for 4 
years, whatever part I did see. 

[S£&4] Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

General Marshall. And it is very hard for me to recall what I actu- 
ally had known. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is why at times I ask a question 
thinking it may refresh your memory on it. 

General Marshall, if’es, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In the intercepts there is considerable informa- 
tion about such a meeting and in the memos from Ambassador Grew 
to the State Department and to the Secretary of State there is con- 
siderable in the early part of October prior to the fall of the cabinet. 
I think the indication is at least that theAmbassador thought the 
cabinet would fall, and advised them that it would fall unless such 
a meeting had taken place. Did you have any information? 

General Marshall. If it was in magic I presume I did, sir, but 
just what Mr. Grew’s messages were I do not recall whether I know 
anything about them or not. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t know whether you had any infor- 
mation — 

General Marshall. Everything of that kind I got through oral 
statements from Mr. Stimson who was attending these meetings fre- 
quently, more frequently than I was in the State Department. 

Senator Ferou.son. Well, there is considerable magic 
on that question of the Konoye meeting. 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall it now ? 

General Marshall. I have a hazy recollection now of the fact that 
there was quite a bit. 

Senator Ferguson. But you do not know of any particular data 
that you may have obtained for that meeting? 

General Marshall. I do not recall it now, sir. They may be able 
to show me a memorandum signed by me, but I do not recall it now. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I haven’t got any memorandum or I 
would have given it to you first. I was just seeking information as 
to what you may have. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. We have, a memorandum in the record, Senator, if I 
may be helpful. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Gesell. Exhibit 33, item 17, dated October 2. 1941, has the 
memorandum to the Chief of Staff from General Miles’ deputy. Colonel 
Kroner, which discussed that problem. The memorandum was also 
distributed to the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Under Secretary, and other officials. 
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Senator Ferguson. What part of that memorandum, Mr. [32661 
Gesell? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I think toward the middle there is a discussion 
of a meeting: of leaders and the Army position is stated by G-2. 

Senator Fergx^son. That they will prepare data for it? 

Mr. Gesell. No, that they were discussing; the meeting. Item 8 
at the bottom there starts and discusses the meeting and goes over onto 
the next page. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I am familiar with that, but I wondered 
whether any data had been prepared. 

Mr. Gesell. Oh, I don’t know about that. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I had in mind. 

General, do you know whether you advised siicli a meeting or 
advised against such a meeting? Were you consulted, in other words? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of that. 

Senator Ferguson. General, had vou designated anyone to negotiate 
or at least confer in liaison about it between the State Department and 
your headquarters of the Chief of Staff ? 

General Marshall. I think we had two mediums of that sort. One 
through the G-2 section of the General Staff and one probably through 
the War Plans Division of the General Staff. However, General Miles 
and General Gerow can give you an authoritative statement regarding 
that. 

[3267] Senator Ffjiguson. But you had not designated any par- 
ticular individual? 

General Marshaix. No, sir; I don’t think I ever have. I know 
that during the greater course of the war I had officers that would see 
Mr. Hull sometimes almost every day but I do not recall that I ever 
designated any particular individual unless it was General Hull on 
one occasion. 

Senator Ferguson. During all of this time of all this negotiation 
did you understand that the Fleet was at Pearl Harbor, the main 
part of the Fleet ? 

General Marshall. I knew all the time where the Fleet was l)ased. 
Its sailings in and out, though, I was not familiar with. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. But I w^ould know’ absolutely when the Fleet 
left the West Coast, wdien it arrived out in Hawaii and so long as it 
was based in Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted any in the year 1940 or con- 
ferred with in relation to the Fleet going and basing at Pearl Har- 
bor ? 

General Marsh.^ll. I am quite certain that I was involved in the 
discussions regarding that movement. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know^ what your opinion w’as on sending 
it there ? 

[3268] General Marshall. I am sorry. Senator, I do not recall 
just exactly what my point of view was. I have a clear recollection, 
.still dubious, as to what my own thoughts were regarding quite a 
discussion as to the reinforcement of the Atlantic Fleet from a por- 
tion of the Pacific Fleet and at that time the U. S. Fleet was in the 
Los Angeles-San Diego region. There was a very considerable dis- 
cussion on it for quite a while over that phase of the matter and it 
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was the problem of the maintenance of our convoys across the At- 
lantic to Great Britain, which Great Britain was vitally dependent 
upon ; and the security in the Pacific and the numbers and questions 
or the disposition of the vessels of the Fleet was a very important 
matter. 

Senator Ferguson. General, you would be vitally interested in the 
moving of the Fleet to Pearl Harbor because that being in Pearl 
Harbor, based in Pearl Harbor, it became one of your taSis to pro- 
tect it while it was at anchorage in Pearl Harbor, isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. That is correct. Senator. I had a very vital 
interest, the Army had a very vital interest, in the Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor because the obligation to protect Pearl Harbor was an Army 
obligation. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you have any idea as to its effect on the 
diplomatic negotiations? Were you consulted on \ 3269 '] that? 

General Marshalu Well, my recollection is that was one of the 
considerations involved. Now, just whether they asked me person- 
ally or not I do not know, but I assume that I was personally in- 
volved in the discussions and, therefore, must have expressed an 
opinion. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you know what that opinion was? 

General Marshall. I cannot recall right now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I see in a memorandum dated the 25th of Feb- 
ruary 1941, a conference in the office of the Chief of Staff, the Chief 
of Staff being present. It is exhibit 55. I will not have to read 
who was present there. This language is used [reading] : 

They are in the situation where they must guard against a surprise or tridc 
attack. It is necessary for the fleet to be in anchorage part of the time and 
they are imrticnlarly vulnerable at that time. I do not feel that it is a pos- 
sibility or even a probability but they must guard against everything. 

That is down about a third of the way down. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that refresh your memory as to what 
was going on at the time? 

[^ 70 ] General Marshall. Only to the extent that we were hav- 
ing these discussions regarding the fleet and this is a direct state- 
ment by me at that time, which is quite evidently what I thought at 
that time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when, or did you give any opinion 
as to when the fleet was actually prepared for war ? 

General Marshall. No, sir,! could not say I had any data on that. 
I know I have quite a clear recollection that I was very much con- 
cerned regarding their obtaining the additional vessels that I believe at 
that time were characterized as the fleet train. In other words, the 
fleet itself was very much limited in action unless it had a large 
supply force to keep it going, not only in oil, gas, but in munitions 
and in food and in all the other requirements of ships traveling at 
sea in long voyages. 

We greatly lacked, the fleet, I believe, greatly lacked such an equip- 
ment and I became personally interested in that and I recall discuss- 
ing it at the liaison meeting and I believe the record will show, though 
I have not checked it, that a recommendation was made by the liaison 
group through the medimn of Mr. Sumner Welles regarmng the im- 
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mediate establishment of an adequate fleet train. Now, the record 
will show that. That is my dim recollection at the time. 

[3^1'\ Senator Ferguson. General Marshall, when you sent the 
war warning, that would necessitate the fleet preparing for war, 
would it notl 

General Marshall. The war warning would put the fleet on the 
alerted action. It was presumed at that time, at least I should say it 
was presumed at that time that the fleet, so far as was possible, was 
in a state of preparation for war but its actual alert for battle condi- 
tions was the purpose of the alert message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, wouldn’t it be necessary for the fleet to 
go into Harbor 

General Marshall. Senator, you are asking me 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). — to prepare for war? I am just 
bringing that out, to see what your information was as to the 

General Marshall. I am going to ask you to please ask a Naval au- 
thority on that because I am just guessing — don’t expect the Navy 
men to tell you much about tanks — but I do not want to commit my- 
self. 

Senator Ferguson. General, the reason I asked that question was, as 
I understand it, you had charge of the protection of the fleet. 

General Marshall. The Army was responsible for the defenses of 
Hawaii, or the Island of Oahu in particular, \3272~\ which in- 
cluded Pearl Harbor, and the coordination of all the air and de- 
fensible fires in that particular vicinity in the event of aggressive 
Japanese action. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that would include the actual protection 
of the Fleet in Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; specifically that. 

Senator Ferguson. And, therefore, if it was necessary to take the 
Fleet into anchorage to have it prepared for war on the war warning 
you would have to protect it while it was in there, that is, your Army ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you been consulted by anyone — well, by 
the Secretary of War or the President, about whether or not we were 
prepared for a war with Japan? That is, whether your Army was 
pr^ared ? 

General Marshall. I had had a number of discussions with the 
Secretary of War regarding that consideration and I believe I testified 
earlier that, along with the Secretary of War, I had notified the 
Secretary of State at some time in September that I thought that by 
December 5th that we would be in such a situation as to deter Japanese 
action. I was referring, of course, specifically to the Philippine 
Islands because we thought we had done all we could at that time to 
make additional provisions for the defense of Oahu. 

[327S'\ Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether you prepared 
any memorandums outside of the one, Fxhibit 16 and Exhibit 17 — 
they are the joint memorandum of November the 5th and November 
the 27th — as to our preparedness? 

General Marshall. I will have to go to the record, sir. I do not 
recall o^and. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you have the records checked on 
this?^ 


^ See Mr. Gesell’s statement in Hearings, Part 5, p. 2074. 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The only two that I have seem to bear those 
dates. 

Now, I wish you would take Exhibit 16 and on the second page I 
ask you whether you were consulted in relation to the second para- 
graph on that page : 

The question that the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff have 
taken under consideration is whetlier or not the United States is justified in 
undertaking offensive military operations with U. S. forces against Japan, to 
prevent her from severing the Burma Hoad. They consider tliat such opera- 
tions, however well-disguised, would lead to war. 

Was that question put to you? 

General Marshall. I don’t know whether that specific question w^as 
put to me but I do know that Admiral Stark and I, 

myself, were called on either by oral direction or otherwise to express 
ourselves regarding the appeal of the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
for protection against what he thought were the inevitable offensive 
intention of the Japanese north towards Kumning, which would 
cut the Burma Road and this expression, as I recall and as I think 
itself will show, stated our views in that matter. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the next sentence : 

At the present time the United States Fleet in the Pacific is inferior to the 
Japanese Fleet and cannot undertake an unlimited strategic offensive in the 
Western Pacific. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, (reading) : 

In order to be able to do so, it would have to be strengthened by withdrawing 
all naval vessels from the Atlantic except those assigned to local defense forces. 

Do you remember discussing that with Admiral Stark? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I don’t remember the exact discus- 
sion but I know that must be almost what we discussed. I couldn’t 
help but have discussed it. And, incidentally, I referred to that a 
little while ago in stating that our problem was the respective 
strengths of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 

y3275'\ Senator Ferguson. On top of page 3, at the top of the 
page it says, ‘‘The only existing,” and then they say at the bottom of 
the page, after the word “existing,” they say in the footnote “two 
preceding words struck out, and handw^ritten word ‘current’ sub- 
stituted.’’ 

So it would read : 

The current plans for war against Japan in tlie Far East are to conduct 
defensive war, in cooperation with the British and Dutch, for the d(»fense of 
the Philippines and the British and Dutch East Indies. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you mean by the “current plans for 
war”? Were you at that time anticipating war was inevitable? 

General Marshall. The date of this memorandum is November 5, 
1941, and the threat of war was very evident. 

Senator Ferguson. You were being consulted at that time as the 
highest ranking military authority on that question i 
General Marshall. Undoubtedly, sir. 
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Senator Fercsuson. And at that time you anticipated-^n the same 
page — that “The U. S. Army Air Forces in the Philippines will have 
reached the projected stren^h by February or March, 1942”? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then it states down further : 

[S276] By this time, additional British naval and air reinforcements to 
Singapore will have arrived. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you of the opinion at that time that if 
there was a war it would involve not only Britain with Singapore 
but the United States with the Philippines? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There was not any question in your mind about 
that, that if war came to one of the countries, war was coming to 
both countries ? 

General Marsh^vll. That was my impression at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. And isn’t it true that one of the tkings, at least, 
that Japan was claiming, their claim was they were trying to get oil 
and various things, which naturally would come from the south, 
isn’t that true ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, and I think she was also getting oil 
from California. 

Senator Ferguson, As late as 

General Marshall. I do not remember the date, but she had been 
receiving things from California. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think they were getting it as late as 

General Marshall, I do not think that, sir, but that is easily 
determined. 

\3277] Mr. Keefe. As late as what? 

General Marshall. November 5. 

Senator Ferguson. November 5, 1 am referring to, 1941. 

General Marshall. Let me interpolate again. I am not saying 
they were getting it on November 5, but there were discussions at the 
time regarding it. 

Senator FraousoN. As I undei-stand it now, we start out on the 
premise here, at least as of the 5th day of November 1941, that if there 
was a war coming as far as Britain was concerned in the Far East in 
relation to Singapore or anything else, that America would be involved 
in that war? 

General Marshall. That was my estimate at the time, because of 
the situation in the Philippines, our obligations there. 

[S37S] Senator Ferguson. That was your opinion at the time. 

I did want to take up with you page 4, if you will just turn to page 4 : 

The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff are in accord in the 
following conclusions: 

(a) The basic military policies and strategy agreed to in the United States- 
British Staff conversations remain sound. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as of that time there would not be any 
doubt in your mind that if the Japs intended to move across the line 
that had been designated, that would mean a war with Great Britain, 
and therefore we would be involved in it? 
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G«neral Marshall. I cannot answer that categorically. Senator, 
because of this : Admiral Stark and I had recommended that if the 
Japanese did move east of 100 east longitude, or south of 10 degrees 
north, that that be regarded as an offensive act, or something of that 
nature. 

Whether or not the Government would accept that is another 
matter. 

Senator Ferguson. I am just getting what your reaction was. 

General Marshall. I would answer that question, I think 
{S279'\ this way: 

In my own opinion, the moment the Japanese moved into the Gulf 
of Siam, that was a definite offensive act which would result in a 
catastrophe for us in the Philippines, and for the British in Singa- 
pore, unless we definitely resisted it. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were of the opinion at that time that 
military strategy was that if they went in there it would affect Singa- 
pore, it would affect the Philippines, and it would naturally affect 
our interests. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And therefore crossing the so-called line would 
mean war, not only with the United States, nut with Britain? 

General Marshall. I think that is the statement that I was en- 
deavoring to give. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, when the message came in from Am- 
bassador Winant on the 6th, that they were across this line 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That meant war, did it not? 

General Marshall. That meant war, if the two Governments 
decided to make it war. 

Senator Ferguson. But as far as you were concerned, [3280^ 
as the military man, the Chief of Staff, in your opinion that meant 
war? 

General Marshall. In my opinion that meant imless we definitely 
resisted that, we would be in a catastrophic situation soon thereafter. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were of the opinion that at that time 
it meant war? 

General Marshall. I was of the opinion at that time that the 
Governments would be forced to accept a condition of hostilities, but 
whether the Governments would do it or not, is another matter. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that. 

General Marshall. For example, I recall that somewhere near that 
time, I believe, the British Commander in Singapore wished to move 
troops north into the Kra Peninsula, which is the narrow neck of the 
Malay Peninsula, leading down to Singapore, to a place called Singara, 
and that was not, as I recall, accepted by the British Government. 
That was a defensive measure that he proposed. Why it was not 
accepted, I do not know. 

It may have been because they thought he did not have sufficient 
men, or it may have been because they thought that would be seized 
by the Japanese as a definite war act by the British. I recall some- 
thing of that kind happen- [3281'\ ing at that time, and I also 
recall my own thoughts in regard to it at that time. 

Admiral Stark can speak for himself, but I think he concurred 
with me, that the definition of the latitude and longitude that has 
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been referred to covering a movement that would turn the southern 
point there of Thailand, or Siam, and bring the Japanese into the 
Gulf of Siam, that meant they were on the back door of Singapore, 
and could have, in our opinion, only a direct hostile motive. It was 
still possible for them, of course, to have turned north and then east, 
and establish themselves by shipping on the west coast of Thailand. 
That was still a possibility. 

However, that threat by air would have been a very complete one 
over the whole Malay Peninsula. 

Those were my thoughts at that time; that is my understanding 
of the records. My own recollection is that our Governments — 
meaning the United States Government and the Government of Great 
Britain — ^neither one notified the Japanese that a movement south and 
east of the point determined would be considered in effect a hostile 
act. 

Senator Ferguson. General, what I am trying to get is the think- 
ing of the Chief of Staff, and his staff, the military authorities here, 
as to what they had in mind, and their knowledge and their infor- 
mation. 

[ 328 ^] Now, on the 5th of November, when you wrote this mes- 
sage, you had certain things in mind, and that lino was one of the 
things that you had in mind, was it not? 

General MARSHAUi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because at (b) you say, down on page 4: 

War between the United States and Japan should be avoided while building 
up defensive forces In the Far East, until such time as Japan attacks, or directly 
threatens territories whose security to the United States is of very great impor- 
tance. Military action against Japan should be undertaken only in one or more 
of the following contingencies : 

(1) A direct act of war by Japanese armed forces against the territory or 
mandated territory of the United States 

Now, there would not be any doubt as to that, that in case of any 
direct act of Japanese forces against the territory or mandated terri- 
tory of the United States, it would mean war with the United States ; 
isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it goes further and it says, “The British 
Commonwealth or the Netherlands East Indies”; in other words, at 
that time you had in mind that in case there was an attack, a direct 
act of war against the British Commonwealth or the 

Netherlands East Indies, that, as far as you were concerned, it would 
mean war with the United States, that is, as far as you preparing for 
war was concerned and alerting? 

General Marshall. You use the expression. Senator Ferguson, that 
it would mean war with the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about literally. 

General Marshall. Our statement was that military action against 
Japan should be undertaken only in one of the following contingencies, 
and you just read one of the contingencies. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Then, on the next page : 

The movement of Japanese forces into Thailand, to the west of 100 degrees 
east, or south of 10 degrees north, or into Portjiguese Timor, New Caledonia, 
or the Loyalty Islands. 
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That is the line indicated on the map. 

(leneral Marshall. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I refer you to Exhibit 37, page 31), and 1 
will ask you to read that. 

General Marshall. This is headed ‘‘Top secret.” 

2 December, 1941. 

[.^28^] From: OPNAV 
Action : CINCAF 
Into : 

012356 

President directs that the following be di)ne as soon as possible and within 
two days if possible after receipt this dispatch. Charter three small vessels 
to form a “defensive information patrol.” Minimum requirements to establish 
identity as U. S. men-of-war are command by a naval officer and to mount a 
small gun and one machine gun would suffice. Filipino crews may be employed 
with minimum naval ratings to accomplish purpose which is to observe and 
report by radio Japanese movements in West China Sea and Gulf of Siam. 
Vessel to be stationed between Hainan and Hue one vessel < flf the In'hx*hina 
coast between Camranh Bay and Cape St. Jacques and one vessel off Pointe de 
Camau. Use of Isabel authorized by President as one of the three but not 
other naval vessels. Report measures taken to carry out President’s views. At 
same time inform me as to what reconnaissance measures are being regularly 
performed at sea by both Army and Navy whether by air surface vessels or 
submarines and your opinion as to the effectiveness of these latter measures. 

That is the end of the message. 

[3285] Senator Ferguson. Now, General, I will ask you whether 
or not you ever knew that message existed ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no recollection of any such message, 
is that right? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And the reading of it does not refresh your 
memory in any way ? 

General Marshall. It does not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you have the map before you. Would 
you locate where those three vessels would be, and tell us how far 
they would be from the Philippines? 

General Marshall. The first vessel between Hainan and Hue? 

Senator Ferguson. Between Hainan and Hue. Hue is on the 
China coast across the island of Hainan. Do you see that Hainan ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you see Hue just across? 

General Marshall. Hue is what I am hunting for. 

Senator Ferguson. A little south. 

General Marshall. Oh, yes, I see it now. That covers the strait 
between Hainan and North Central French Indochina, which would 
be the Japanese course for vessels sailing out of \32S(j] Haip- 
hong, coming down the coast all the way from Hongkong. As to the 
distance from the Philippines, I would have to guess at that. I sliould 
say it was about three or four hundred miles. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 

General Marshall. Three or four hundred miles. 

Senator Ferguson. Three or four hundred miles? 

General Marshall. Yes. Now the next point 
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Senator Ferguson. I would just like to ask you a few questions 
about that. That would be for information ? 

General Marshall. Presumably so. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you attempting to get information of 
ships going south to Singapore? Would not that be the purpose 
of such a vessel being placed there ? 

General Marshall. Ships going south anywhere in the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; ships going anywhere south in the China 
Sea. They may go around the point, they may go around to the 
Kra Peninsula? 

General Marshall. They may be going around the point, they 
m^ be going to Borneo, they may be going to New Guinea. 

Senator Ferguson. You would not say we were looking for ships 
going to the Philippines at that point, would you ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; unless an expedition against the Phil- 
ippines, by some strange quirk, would be based on [3287] the 
coast of Indochina, or near Haiphong. Of course an expedition 
against the southern Philippines might be quite far south. Pre- 
sumably an expedition against the Philippines would be based more 
north, in Formosa. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. Now take the next ships. 

General Marshall. Camranh Bay and Cape St. Jacques. I am 
familiar with those two places. 

Senator Ferguson. You are? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is down around 

General Marshall. Well, that is on the southeastern coast of 
French Indochina and I should imagine the distance from Manila, 
rather, is probably some 600 miles. I am merely guessing. 

Senator Ferguson. Where would the ships be going there? Where 
would the lookout look for ships there ? 

General Marshall. The normal assumption is they would be headed 
for the southern tip of Indochina or the Gulf of Siam, or Borneo. 

[32^] Senator Ferguson. Now, the next one is right at the 
Pointe, Pointe de Camau, and that is right at the most southerly 
point of the Peninsula. Do you see it there ? 

General Marshall. Yes; I see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Where would that be a lookout for? 

General Marshall. That would be a lookout specifically for the 
Gulf of Siam, I should say, and Malay Peninsula. 

Senator Ferguson. That would cover ships going to the Kra Penin- 
sula, would it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General, would you be of the opinion that this 
was a lookout to see whether or not there was going to be a move- 
ment across the line that had been designated ? 

General Marshall I would not say it was necessarily that, spe- 
cifically. 

Senator Ferguson. What would be the purpose of this information 
to be obtained ? 

General Marshall A general knowledge of what the Japanese 
were doing in the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. And also the Gulf of Siam? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir; the China Sea and south into Malay- 
sia. In the light of the various documents and discussions at that 
time, the most critical move was that [^ 3289 ] which might 
go into the Gulf of Siam, and the southern one of these posts would 
very definitely relate to that. That was somewhat beyond our normal 
air capability of reconnaissance, although we did send somOj I be- 
lieve, in the general direction toward Camranh Bay at one period for 
three days. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, do you know why ^at action 
was not reported to you? Would not that be very material to your 
thinking? 

General Marshall. Well, that would be material to my thinking, 
yes, sir ; but on the other hand, I did not have brought to my attention 
every detail of Navy reconnaissance. 

Senator Ferguson. The next states: 

Report measures taken to carry out President’s views. At same time Inform 
me as to what reconnaissance measures are being regularly performed at sea 
by both Army and Navy whether by air surface vessels or submarines and your 
opinion as to the effectiveness of these latter measures. 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. This was for information of CINCAF, which 
would be Admiral Hart, would it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you, prior to the 7th, get any information 
on his report as to what reconnaissance was \^ 3290 '\ being car- 
ried out, as far as the Army was concerned ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not have any recollection on that? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, wu have given, at the end of your mem- 
orandum — it is on page 5 of Exhibit 16 — you specifically make certain 
recommendations there. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “That the dispatch of United States Armed 
Forces for intervention against Japan in China be disapproved.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, that does not concern the voluntary 
air corps. 

General Marshall. No, sir, because that was under China’s pay, 
and control. 

Senator Ferguson. That was under the Chinese and not our move- 
ment, as you interpreted the other day. 

That material aid to China be accelerated consonant with the needs of Russia, 
Great Britain and our own forces. 

That was vour recommendation, was it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether we were furnishing 
[ 3291 '\ and supplies to Borneo or any of the other islands? Did 
not your first report indicate that we were ? 

General Marshall. In that report I gave a specific example of fur- 
nishing ammunition to the Chinese Government which had been re- 
served for Iceland. I think it involved 7,000 rounds, and we mve 
them 40,000 of those, or maybe it was 3,000, one pr the other. That 
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was to be sent by General MacArthur from Manila, and we would 
rep^lace them by shipment at the same time from San Francisco. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that under Lend-Lease? 

General Marshall. I assume it was, sir. I was getting it out, and 
the details were being taken care of by someone else. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know what it was under? 

General Marshall. I think it was under Lend-Lease, but my action 
was to get them started. 

Senator Ferguson. Your report of 1941, your firet report indicates 
bombs were also furnished. 

General Marshall. I do not believe that is quite what it was. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you explain it? 

General Marshall. It was necessary, we felt, to have the ability 
to land, and gas, and arm the B-17’s to the south of the Philippines, 
for two reasons : One was in case we had to fly them in 

from Hawaii by that front, and the other one was that when you are 
operating strategical bombing planes of that type, their capacity is 
, greatly increased for carrying bombs, and in range if they have some 
place thev can shuttle to, and shuttle back from. 

Therefore, we directed General MacArthur to take up with the 
governments concerned the proposition of preparing strips that would 
accommodate the B-17’s and that he. General MacArthur, stock those 
strips with gasoline and bombs. 

Senator Ferguson. That was just anticipating, wasn’t it, that if 
we got into any war. we would be using these other bases, and we would 
be using the ABCD plan, the Singapore plan ? 

General Marshaix. To that extent, yes, sir. The same thing is 
really covered in the ABC-1 and 2 plans. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. The point here was that the B-l7’s would be 
greatly restricted in what they did from the Philippines if they had 
no landing points other than in the Philippine Islands, and therefore, 
it was essential, in my opinion — and I think I personally directed this 
myself — that is my recollection — that these arrangements be made 
at Eabaul, Port Moresby, Port Darwin, Balikpapan 
Borneo and Singapore. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when that material was furnished 
to those places? 

General Marshall. The records show, and I know this, the de- 
liveries were made and efforts to develop the strips were under way 
at Eabaul, at Port Moresby and Port Darwin befoi’e the outbreak of 
the war. My recollection is, and the records will undoubtedly show, 
that the ship with the gasoline and bombs for Balikpapan, for Borneo 
and for Singapore, was just about to sail at the outbreak of the war. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back just a moment to page 39 of exhibit 
37, if those lookout ships, those men-of-war, saw convoys of Jap troops 
moving, for instance, in the Gulf of Siam across to Kra 

General Marshall. What page, please? 

I^nator Ferguson. On page 39 of Exhibit 37. 

General Marshall. I have it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. If you would have known that Saturday 
morning, the 6th, that ships were moving across the Gulf of Siam, to 
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the Kra Peninsula, would that change your thinking, as far as the 
alert of the Army was concerned, that is, as to what the Army should 
be doing? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not think it would. 

{329^^ Senator Ferguson. You had done then everything up to 
that point, and that would not have changed your mind at all ? 

General Marshall. I do not think it would have, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not think it would have? 

General Marshall. It is more a confirmation than anything else. 
Senator Ferguson. A confirmation. Your next is, of course, the 
aid to the voluntary corps, and you explained that. 

The next sentence is “that no ultimatum be delivered to Japan.” 
Had there been any ultimatum, or why did you and Admiral Stark 

S ut that terse sentence there, that no ultimatum be delivered to 
apan? 

General Marshall. I would assume that there had been some such 
discussion. I do not recall now. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whom the discussion w’as with? 
General Marshalt.. My assumption would be that a discussion 
would be with Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, Colonel Knox, and probably 
Admiral Stark and myself present. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the President confer with you on that 
point of whether an ultimatum was to be delivered? 

'i3296'\ General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. I might 
say here that Admiral Stark and myself were always on the side of 
trying to gain as much time as we possibly could, while I assume, 
and I am certain that Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, Colonel Knox, and 
presumably the President only had the consideration of the great 
policies for which this Government stood, that were involved, as 
well as the military status in the way of potential power. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether you had any further 
discussions with Mr. Knox, Mr. Stimson, or anyone else after that 
in relation to an ultimatum? That is very strong language, “that 
no ultimatum be delivered to Japan.” 

General Marshall. I do not recall that specifically. 

The only recollection I can go on now is these continued discus- 
sions as to what measures might be taken while upholding the dig- 
nity of the United States and at the same time fend off hostile action 
in the Pacific. Now as to the question of ultimatum or not, I do not 
recall that, although we made specific statements in regard to it, 
and it must have been a discussion of that specific nature. 

{3296'\ Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that at least 
you had been consulted as to whether or not an ultimatum should be 
given? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had given a direct recommendation 
that no ultimatum should be given ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next is the joint board Washington meet- 
ing. “Secret minutes of meeting, November 3, 1941.” 

Major General William Bryden was there, the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
and Major General Arnold was there. Do you recall getting infomia- 
tion at that meeting? It. was immediately prior to your memo of 
the 5th. 
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General Marshall. Allow me to look at it. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you were there. 

General Marshall. Yes; I was present at the meeting, as it shows 
there. I am looking at the minutes to see whether I can get any 
reminder. 

On the bottom of page 2 I find this heading : “Action of the United 
States in the Far East in support of China.” 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have you read that and get what 
your reaction was as of the time that it was given in your presence 
on the 3d. 

[S^^] General Marshall (reading) : 

At the request of Admiral Stark, Captain Schuirmann gave a statement of 
the action taken at the State Department meeting on Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 1, at which a discussion was held on the Tar Eastern situation. Captain 
Schuirmann states that the. meeting was occasioned by messages from Chiang 
Kai-Shek and General Magnuler, urging the United States to warn Ja|)an against 
making an attack on China through Yunnan and suggesting that the United States 
urge Great Britain to support more fully opposition to Japan. He pointed out 
that on August 17, following the President’s return from the meeting at sea 
with Mr. Churchill, the President had issued an ultimatum to Japan that it 
would be necessary for the United States to take action in case of further Japanese 
aggression. He further stated that Mr. Hull was of the opinion that there w’as 
no use to issue any additional warnings to Japan if we can’t back them up, 
and he desired to know if the military authorities would be prepared to support 
further warnings by the State Department. A second meeting was held*at the 
State Department on Sunday, November 2, at which time it was proposed that 
the British should send some planes to Thailand and that Japan should be 
warned against movement into Siberia. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to ask you some questions about 
that. Does that refresh your memory about that being [3298] 
brought up, about the note of the l7th? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any discussion as to whether or not 
that was an ultimatum or not an ultimatum ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your opinion as to it ? 

General Marshali.. I would say, in reading this and thinking while 
I was reading aloud, that the desire for the ultimatum was coming 
from China particularly, by General Ma^uder. 

Senator Ferguson. Going up and reading the sentence, “He pointed 
out that on August 17, following the President’s return from the meet- 
ing at sea with Mr. Churchill, the President had issued an ultimatum 
to Japan that it would be necessary for the United States to take 
action in case of further Japanese aggression.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Apparently that was Schuirmann’s opinion, and 
he said he was speaking at the request of Admiral Stark. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now was that your opinion ? 

General Marshall. All I can think of at this particular moment, 
sir, in regard to that is we were probably discussing [3299] 
lar^ly economic exactions or restrictions in order to influence Japan. 

^nator Fergiison. What I am asking now, General, is, was it your 
opinion that we had issued an ultimatum on the l7th to Japan ? That 
is just what Schuirmann says, and I will read it again. 

General Marshall. I am familiar with (hat, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. What I am not familiar with is the terms of the 
President’s message. I do not know what I knew about it at that 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. I cannot hear you. 

General Marshall. What I am not familiar with was the terms of 
the President’s message to the Japanese Government. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read it to you. 

General Marshall. What I do not know that I knew at the time 
was the exact expressions in that message. Your question is, did I 
think that was an ultimatum? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I cannot answer that. I do not recall whether 
I knew exactly what he had said or not. I presume probably I had 
heard the message, but I have no accurate memory of what I thought 
at that minute. I received this information, and I think the record 
will have to speak for [ 3300 ] itself. 

Senator Ferguson. In your recollection on what was being said by 
Schuirmann, Captain Schuirmann, did you or did you not consider 
that the message of the 17th was an ultimatum ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now the minutes further state : 

He further stated — that is Schuirmann — that Mr. Hull was of the opinion that 
there Was no use to issue any additional warnings to Japan if we can't back them 
up, and he desired to know if the military authorities would be prepared to sup- 
port further warnings by the State Department. 

What was your answer to that? 

General Marshall. I do not recall what my answer to that was, 
other than the joint memorandum of Admiral Stark and myself. 

Senator Ferguson. And that ended by saying 

General Marshall. That no ultimatum be issued. 

Senator Ferguson. That no ultimatum be issued, be delivered to 
Japan. Would you say then that you had advised against further 
warnings by the State Department? 

General Marshali,. I would say that at that particular time our 
advice was that no ultimatum be issued. Now what you mean by 
“further warnings” is open to considerable interpretation. 

[ 3301 ] Senator Ferguson. I just have the language of the joint 
board. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out what happened at that 
meeting. Here is what Mr. Hull wanted to know : “Mr. Hull was of 
the opinion that there was no use to issue any additional warnings to 
Japan if we cannot back them up.” Wei’e we in a position at that 
time, in your opinion, to back up additional warnings? 

General Marshall. That meeting was on what date ? 

Senator Ferguson. On the 3d day of November 1941. 

General Marshaij,. We were not. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you express youreelf at that time, when this 
question was brought up, along the same line ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. The expressions of my 
views must be those of the memorandum, which followed shortly 
thereafter. 
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Senator Ferguson. That would indicate at least that you did not 
•want an ultimatum to go to Japan. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I next refer to paragraph a, if you want to read 
the next sentence. You better look at it, so if there is anything you 
want to bring out you may do so. 

General Marshall. You mean the preceding paragraph ? 

[S^] Senator Ferguson. I m^n the following paragraph. 

General Marshall. What I was going to read was this in relation 
to the question of what was generating the ultimatum idea in our 
minds. 

Captain Schulrmann states that the meeting was occasioned by messages from 
Chiang Kai-Shek and General Magruder — 

our War Department Joint Staff representative in Chungking — 

urging the United States to warn Japan against making an attack on China 
tbroogh Yunnan and suggesting that the United States urge Great Britain to 
support more fully opposition to Japan. 

That, to my mind, was what had precipitated this discussion. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

General Marshall. That is the urging of our representative there 
as well as the generalissimo that we take more positive measures in 
our communications with Japan. Do you want me to read that? 

Senator Ferguson. I do not want to pass over anything that you 
want to use as an explanation. You did. General, did you not^, go 
further than the mere Chiang Kai-Shek matter? Because warnings 
to Japan were a different matter from what he was asking. He was 
a^ng for military aid, was he not ? He wanted military intervention, 
did he not? 

[SSOS] General Marshall. He was asking for military aid and 
he was asking us to take a stronger stand in our warnings to Japan. 
He uses the words “to warn Japan against making an attack on China 
through Yunnan.” 

[^S04] Senator Ferguson. Then the additional warnings were 
general warnings; is that correct, and you discussed those? 

General Marshall. Just what do you mean by that? 

Senator Ferguson. I am referring to the statement: 

Mr. Hull was of the opinion that there was no use to issue any additional 
warnings to Japan if we can’t back them up. 

General Marshall. Well, my conception of this matter that I have 
at this time, is that Mr. Hull’s discussion was based on this urging of 
the Generalissimo and of General Magruder and he felt for us to say 
anything further, unless we were fully prepared to back it up, got us 
nowhere. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were of the opinion at that time, that 
we were in no position to back up any other warnings ? 

General Marshall. That was my assumption at the time, because 
of the slow movement of equipment and materiel a,nd personnel to 
General MacArthur. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, under a it states : 

The decision on the Far Eastern situation made several months ago, is to 
make the major effort In the Atlantic, and if forced to fight in the Pacific, to 
engage in a limited offensive effort. This policy was stated in the U. S.-British 
Staff conversations report ABS-1. 

79716— 40— pt 8- 19 
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[SSOS] Would you say that was a fair statement? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Of the conditions there at that time? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Down at the bottom of page 3 : 

f. Assuming that the Fleet could be moved to the Far East, no repair faciliti<‘s 
are available at either Manila’ or Singapore; while there are docks, neverthele.ss, 
the necessary machinery and facilities for making repairs are not present. 

Was the moving of the fleet from Pearl Harbor considered at that 
time? 

General Marshall. My recollection is, and Admiral Stark un- 
doubtedly can give you much more direct testimony, that the British 
were very desirous of the United States Government basing a con- 
siderable number of naval vessels on Singapore, and we were very 
much opposed to any such procedure. 

Their point of view, if I may estimate, was that they had very little 
to build up their Far Eastern forces, because they were completely 
employed in trying to protect the western approaches of the North 
Atlantic, and the movement of the vessels down around the southern 
end of Africa to get to the Middle East. 

They, therefore, were in dire circumstances as to the [3306'\ 
availability of shipping, naval shipping specifically. Therefore, if 
we would station part of our fleet in the Singapore region, necessi- 
tating the base at Singapore, that would greatly strengthen the naval 
situation in the Far East, without a critical reduction in the British 
power of controlling the western approaches of the North Atlantic, 
and guarding the numerous convoys taking the long route around 
the southern tip of Africa to get to the Middle East and Far East. 

That was the discussion that I have a fairly clear recollection of at 
that time; our opposition to such a move, or the British desire of such 
a move. 

[3307'\ Senator Ferguson. Was it your duty to defend the flee* 
in Manila Bay? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; within the means at our disposal, which 
were almost nonexistent. 

Senator Ferguson. Whatever we had, but that was your province, as 
Chief of Staff? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next paragraph, will you read it? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

g. Manila is not as yet a secure base for the fleet due to the lack of adequate 
antiaircraft protection for the anchorage. 

Senator Ferguson. Before you read the next paragraph, that was 
considered and you would be the man responsible for the antiaircraft 
there? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was because you could not get it that it was 
not there ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you considered that at the time? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, read the next paragraph. 

General Marshall (reading) : 
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This review pointed out that Japan is capable of [JJ08] launching an 
attack in five directions ; viz., against Russia, the Philippines, into Yunnan, 
Thailand and against Malaya. Considering that Japan might initiate one or more 
of these five operations, United States’ action should be : In case of Japanese 
attack against either the Philippines or British and Dutch positions the United 
States should resist the attack. In the case of Japanese attack against Siberia, 
Thailand or China through Yunnan the United States should not declare war. 
The study concludes that tlie United States should defer offensive action in the 
Far East until the augmentation of United States military .-strength in the 
Philippines, particularly as to the increase in submarines and Army forces 
becomes available. 

Discussing the situation Admiral Ingersoll pointed out that the Fleet strength 
at the present time is seriously handicapped by the absence of certain naval 
units of major category which are in the repair yards, and it was felt that the 
present moment was not the opportune time to get brash. Explaining further 
the State Department conferences, Captain Schuinnann stated that the State 
Department did not feel that it was necessary for the United States to take 
immediate action, even if .stern warnings should be issued. In this connection, 
he read Mr. Hornbeck’s statement. Admiral Ingersoll felt that the State Depart- 
ment was under the impression that Japan could be defeated in 

military action in a few weeks. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to ask you some questions about 
the two paragraphs. 

There were two parts as far as we were concerned. In the first 
paragraph it states : 

In the case of Japanese attack against either the Philippines or British and 
Dutch positions the United States should resist the attack. 

That is what you gave us before, that war with one meant war with 
the other. An attack on one meant an attack on the other. 

But not in this case : 

In case of a Japanese attack against Siberia. 

In that case a different set of facts existed; isn’t that correct? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There you said we should not declare war. 
Then, we should not declare war if they went into Thailand. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you consider all parts of Thailand or just 
east of 100° east? 

General Marshall. I couldn’t tell you at this time, sir. 

[SSlff] Senator Ferguson. * * or China through Yun- 
nan.” That is exactly what the generalissimo was asking you about. 
You said in those three cases we ^ould not declare war. 

General Marshall. Might I interrupt. Senator ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. You are saying “you.” This isn’t my estimate. 
This is a naval estimate. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will withdraw the “you.” 

Was it discussed there that the United States in the one case would 
declare war or would consider it as an act of war and in the other should 
not declare war and did you agree with that discussion ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall the terms of discussion, sir. I 
have stated before that my own feeling was that if the Japanese ap- 
peared in the Gulf of Siam that war was inevitable and we would be 
in a very critical situation if we didn’t immediately take some action 
to try to control it. 

Senator Ferguson. This memorandum went to the President, did it 
not, General? 
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General Marshall. This I thought we were reading was the minutes 
of a meeting. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but it is attached, and was delivered to us, 
attached as a memo for the President. 

General Marshall. M^ understanding of this we were [33111 
reading from were the minutes of a joint Doard meeting of discussions 
which occurred in the Office of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the minutes were 
attached to the memo that went to the President ? They were attached 
when handed to us. 

General Marshall. That is the memorandum of Admiral Stark and 
myself to the President? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

General Marshall. Attached to those minutes? I will have to 
check up. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you check up and let us have that infor- 
mation ? 

General Marshall. This should show it, the actual memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you not desire to give to the President 
the information upon which your opinion was based, and part of it is 
stated in this memorandum, is it not, the joint board minutes ? 

General Marshall. I have got the wrong paper here. 

This record copy does not show that that was communicated to the 
President. 

I might say that the purpose of the memorandum such as Admiral 
Stark and I signed jointly here was to give the [33121 Presi- 
dent, in readily readable form, our views. There are many factors 
that go into our reaching those views. If we recited all those in each 
instance, and this particular it^ you refer to may have gone to the 
President, I do not know that it aid, we would merely lengthen the 
document he would have to read. 

All I can say now is that the record handed me of the joint com- 
munication from Admiral Stark and myself shows no indication that 
the minutes of the meeting of the joint board of that date were sent 
to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any discussion with Admiral In- 

f ersoll or anyone at that meeting on the 3d in relation to the State 
)epartment’s impression “that Japan could be defeated in military 
action in a few weeks?” 

General Marshall. It states on page 4, at the bottom of the page, 
the last paragraph, preceding a discussion of the situation by Ad^ral 
IngersoU : 

General Marshall felt that the main Involvement in the Far East would be 
naval and that under this assumption, due consideration should be given to the 
fact that the Navy was now fighting a battle in the Atlantic. It was his informa- 
tion that the Japanese authorities had not as yet determined the action to be 
taken under the present situation. The information which he had received 
indicated that the Japanese authorities might be expected to decide 

upon the national policy by November 5. He then read General Gerow’s analysis 
of the strength of the United States forces in the Far East and emphasized the 
danger of moving Army Air Forces away from their present station in the 
Philippines. It was his belief that as long as the augmented Army Air Force 
remained in the Philippines, Japanese action against the Philippines or towards 
the south would be a very hazardous operation. It was his belief that by the 
middle of December the Army Forces in the Philippines would be of impressive 
strength, and this in itself would have a deterrent effect on Japanese operations. 
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I would say that that generally is probably the sense of what I said 
at the meeting. 

Senator Ferguson. Now — 

The information which he had received indicated that the Japanese authori- 
ties might be expected to decide upon the national policy by November 6. 

What information had you and what did you anticipate would 
happen ? 

General Marshall, I don’t recall, sir. I would have to go back 


through all the information given me from G-2 to find out what that 
was, I am not conscious now of the specific thing. 

[331Ji^ Senator Ferguson. Did you know that on that date or 
shortly after they gave a deadline date of the 25th of November? 

General Marshall. I recall most distinctly that they gave a dead- 
line date of the 25th, which they later changed to the 29th, 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Did you have intelligence information on the 5th that action was 
to be taKen in relation to this deadline date of the 25th? 

Goneral, Marshall. I would have to check up. I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you check on that and let us have your 
best information. That would be material to this questioning. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you also spoke again, and I wish you would 
read what you said. “General Marshall emphasized,” I want to 
get your opinion there. 

Just a moment, before you read that I will ask you a question in 
relation to the otner paragraph. 

Did we move along as fast as you had anticipated so that by the 
middle of December the Army Force in the Philippines would have 
impressive strength or did we tail to get the men there ? 

[3316i] General Marshall. We were delayed materially in get- 
ting them in, but part of that delay was known at that particular time, 
I think, in November. The length of the delay on the west coast in 
flying the planes out we were not aware of at that time. 

I think I was probably aware of the delay of the delivery of planes, 
referring to the Flying Fortresses, from the factory. I was aware 
of delay in obtaining certain shipping. I was not aware until some 
time later, as a matter of fact, I think after December 7, of the delay 
in arranging convoys from Hawaii to the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you advise the State Department on those 
items of delay? 

General Marshall. I assume that I mentioned these facts in the 
presence of Mr, Hull because they were very pertinent to our situation. 

Senator Ferguson. The next may refresh your memory. You 
spoke, apparently. “General Marshall emphasized the point.’’ Do you 
want to read that? 

General Marshall. What page? 

J^nator Ferguson. Page 5. 

General Marshall. Does it begin with the words “emphasized the 
point”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I thought you might want to look 
at what you had said. 

Geileral Marshall. I thought I had just read what I had said. 

Senator Ferguson. But down in the next paragraph you had some- 
thing to say. 
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General Marshall (reading) : 

General Marshall emphasized the point that Japan could hardly take the risk 
of military operations with a powerful air and submarine force directly on the 
flank of their supply lines, and that when United States jwwer is suflaclently 
developed in the Philippines, we would then have something to back up our 
statements. Until powerful United States forces had been built up in tlie Far 
Ilast, it would take some very clever diplomacy to save the situation. It ap- 
peared that the basis of U. S. policy should be to make certain minor concessions 
which the Jtipanese could use in saving face. These concessions might be a 
relaxation on oil restrictions or on similar trade restrictions. 

Senator Ferguson. Whose language, General, is this: 

Until powerful United States forces had been built up in the Far East, it would 
take some very clever diplomacy to save the situation? 

General Marshall. That is not a direct quotation of my language. 
That is the officer's notes of the meeting, the sense of my expression. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the sense of your expression ? 

General Marshaix, Yes, sir. 

I JJ//] Senator Ferguson. You were of the opinion at that 
time that that was time? 

General M.vrshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And so expressed yourself. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice that it doesn't say whether — was the 
State Department prc.scnt at that meeting? 

General Marshall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. They would not be nresent? 

General Marshall. They would not ordinarily be present. 

Senator Ferguson. Would they get this information? 

General Marshall. Not necessarily. 

Senator Ferguson. Then I notice (reading) : 

War Plans Division of the War and Navy Departments would prepare a mem- 
orandum for the President, as a reply to the State Department’s proposed policy 
in the Far Ka.stern situation. The memorandum would take the following 
line.s: ♦ * ♦ 

Now, did that only cover the Yunnan situation, the China situation, 
or the whole Far East? 

General Marshall. I will have to glance through this to see. May 
I read wliat the items were? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

'riie rnenH»randum would take the following lines : 

Oppose the issuance of an ultimatum to Japan. 

Oppose U. S. military action against Japan should she move into Yunnan. 

Oppose the movement and employment of U. S. military forces In support 
of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Advocate State Department action to put oflP hostilities with Japan as long 
ns possible. 

Suggest agreements with Japan to tide the situation over for the next several 
months. 

Point out the (effect and cost a U. S.- Japanese war in tlie Far East would have 
on defense aid to Great Britain and other nations being aided by the U. S. 

Kinphasize file existing limitations on !<hipping and the inability of the U. S. 
to engage in a Far Kastern olftMisive operation without the transfer of major por- 
tion of shipping facilities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

On the question of gas and oil for the Philippines* Army Air Forces, General 
Arnold explained that the military authorities were building up resell^es and 
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were investigating reports that the Dutch East Indies were capabie of supplying 
all United States and British requirements. 

Do you wish me to go ahead ? 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

So it was to be a general memorandum covering tlie F ar East ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Rather than just the particular move- 
ments in China? 

General Marshali.. Yes, sir; evidently brought to a head by the 
generalissimo and General Magruder’s appeals. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, notwithstanding what happened at this 
meeting, do I understand that things did grow more tense and you, 
as Chief of Staff, knew it from that date on ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you account for why it grew moie tense ? 

General Marshall. My recollection on that would be that the con- 
tinued Japanese movements south in the direction of Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia, the general tone of their communications, the tone of the reports 
that appeared in magic, a large number of details of that nature, which 
taken all together, gave a very serious and forbidding aspect to the 
situation. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I w’ant to take you to the November 
27 ^ 1941, memorandum for the President, subject Far Eastern Situa- 
tion, because it relates to the same question. It starts out by saying : 

If the current negotiations end without agreement, Japan may attack. 

That would indicate that, going from the 5th to the 27th, [ 3320 ] 

that you saw a different situation, would it not; that it was more tense ? 

General Marshall. Well, as I just said, I thought it continued to 
grow tense. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that you had expressed it 
there in writing — had you not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, in the first memo, I notice that the Ha- 
waiian Command, or the Hawaiian Islands are not mentioned. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for that ? 

General Marshall. We were discussing here offensive operations. 

Senator Ferguson. You stated “in five directions” and you didn’t 
state any direct moving on Pearl Harbor or the Hawaiian Islands. 

GeReral Marshall. We were discussing general operations, a com- 
bination of naval and land aggressive moves, which would maintain 
themselves in the business of penetrating still further. The attack on 
Pearl Harbor was a slash, but not a proposed invasion at all. Simi- 
larly, we anticipated as I told you, Guam w'ould be in trouble, and 
probably Wake Island. What we foresaw and what actually happened 
was [ 3321 ] a general offensive move south of the China Sea 
into Malaysia, Indonesia, and the New Guinea region, and possibly 
Australia. 

The scope at Pearl Harbor was to lessen the possibility of our action 
against such a general movement. The direction of the campaign was 
as discussed by G-2 to the effect that the Japanese would not attack 
in Manchuria, but would strike south. 
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That is what they actually did. 

Senator Ferguson. General, there you mentioned one thing, that 
this attack on Pearl Harbor was an attack to avoid our fleet. In effect, 
that is what I took from wKat you said. 

General Marshall. Yes^ sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Avoid our fleet being used against their move- 
ment? 

General Marshall To the south. 

Senator Ferguson. To the south, which you were anticipating there ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did the General Staff first anticipate that 
such a move may be made? 

General Marshall. That is, the move to the south? 

Senator Ferguson. No, to take our fleet off, so as to allow them to 
go to the south. 

[3323] General Marshall. I don’t Iniow that the General Staff 
specifically at any moment, figured out a time when they would strike 
at the fleet. We did feel that if we put any of our vessels out at 
Singapore, aside from the difficulties of maintenance, that they would 
be under the hazard of Japanese air in that vicinity. 

We had assumed that in Pearl Harbor we had a reasonably secure 
base for the fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the occasion for writing the memo- 
randum on the 27th ? 

General Marshall. I believe the record will probably show that 
there was a meeting on it with the President just preceding that. Does 
the record show that? 

Mr. Gesell. On the 24th, I think. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether this memorandum was 
written after the message to General Short dated the 27th or before? 

General Marshall. I would assume the record from War Plans 
Division will show, regarding which General Gerow will testify. It 
probably was written before because it takes a great deal of care in 
pr^aring such a memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not this November 27 
memorandum for the President was a confirmation of an oral state- 
ment that you had given the President? 

[3323] General Marshall. There is another memorandum from 
General Gerow to me dated November 27 which may answer the ques- 
tion, if you will give a minute. 

In a memorandum to me on November 27, with the stamped nota- 
tion November 28, when it was noted by the Chief of Staff and noted 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff, regarding the Far Eastern situation, 
this appears in the second paragraph, following a number of items 
relating to the alert messages — ^possibly I had letter read the whole 
memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to ask you some questions in relation to 
that. 

You believe then that the one of November 27 was brought about 
by the memorandum signed by General Gerow ? 

General Marshall. No. He is stating what happened here, and I 
am getting my hint from what he states. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 
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General MABSHAUi (reading) : 

1. The Secretary of War sent for me about 9:30 a. m., November 27, 1941. 
General Bryden was present. The Secretary wantetl to know what warning 
messages have been sent to General MacArthnr and what were proposed. I gave 
him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. 

I then showed him a copy of the draft message you discussed at the Joint 
Board meeting. He told me had telephoned [3324] both Mr. Hull and 
the President this morning. Mr. Hull stated the conversations had been ternri- 
nated with the barest possibility of resumption. The President wanted a warning 
message sent to the Philippines. I toid him I would consult Admiral Stark and 
prepare an appropriate cablegram. 

2. Later in the morning I attended a conference with the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of Navy, and Admiral Stark. The various messages to the Army and 
Navy Commanders and to Mr. Sayre were discussed. A Joint message for Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Hart was approved; (copy attached). The Secre- 
taries were infornaed of the proposed memorandum you and Admiral Stork 
directed be prepared for the President. 

I am not reading from the memo now. That was the 
memorandum you questioned me with regard to, Senator [reading] : 

The Secretary of War wanted to be sure that the memorandum would not be 
construed as a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reopen 
the conversations. He was reassured on that point. It was agreed that the 
memorandum would be shown to both Secretaries before dispatch. 

Both the message and the memorandum were shown to the Secretary of War. 
He suggested some minor changes in the memorandum. These were made ( copy 
attached ) . 

That is the memorandum of November 27 signed by Admiral Stark 
and myself. Just when I signed it I do not recall bi^ause I was not 
here on the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do I understand that this refreshes 
your memory so that exhibit 17, which is the memorandum for the 
President, dated November the 27th, is the same memorandum that is 
mentioned in the second paragraph of the letter that you have just 
read? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I^want to ask you some questions on that 
particular letter. On November the 27th, apparently, this memo- 
randum was prepared. No. 17, was it not, because [SS^S6] it is 
dated that day ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. The presumption is it was probably 
pr^ared on the 26th. 

I^nator Ferguson. On the 26th? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Apparently you had not seen that, your letter 
that you read from, until the 28th. It says: 

November 28th: Noted: Chief of Staff. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is when you would see it? 

General Marshall. Presumably tnat is when I signed it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not that was prepared 
by someone else for you ? 

General Marshall. It was drafted, I am quite certain, in the War 
Plans Division following the discussions at the meeting of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board on the morning of November 26. As I left at 
about 1 o’clock, left Washington and did not return until the late 
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evening of the 27th, so the assumption would be, and General Gerow 
can give you direct testimony, that following our discussions, meaning 
mine and Admiral Stark’s and the other officers, the Deputy Chief’s 
of Staffj the Chief of the Air Corps, General Gerow, and other officers 
and their opposites on the Navy side, following those discussions Gen- 
eral Gerow undertook the preparation of [3S^] this memo- 
randum and also at the same time he was preparing the drafts of the 
alert messages, all of those, presumably that afternoon and night of 
November 26 and maybe on the early morning of the 27th. As I 
was not in Washington on the 27th my assumption would be that I 
signed this message, this memorandum on the morning of the 28th. 

Senator Ferguson. So certain things were taken up when you re- 
turned and on the morning of the 28th these matters were taken up 
with you : * 

First, the Secretary of War at 9 : 30 on the 27th — that is the previous 
day — ^had called General Gerow. “He sent for me” — meaning he sent 
for Gerow. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, why would he send for General Gerow 
and not send for General Bryden? Had you left word as to who 
would have authority to act while you were away? 

General Marshall. No, sir. Tnat would be a matter of routine. 
When I am absent the Deputy Chief of Staff acts. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, had you known there was to be a memo- 
randum prepared before you left? 

General Marshall. My assumption would be that I knew that such 
a memorandum was to be prepared just as I had discussed the prepara- 
tion of the alert messages before my departure. 

[SS28] Senator Ferguson. Well, it says here that “The Secre- 
tary” — that is the Secreta^ of War — “wanted to know what warning 
messages had been sent to General Mac Arthur. 

General Marhall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “And what were proposed.” 

General M.vrhall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there is no mention there about sending 
any to General Short? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But the Secretary of War was questioning Gen- 
eral Gerow, and your Deputy Chief of Staff, General Bryden, as to 
w'hat messages were sent to MacArthur. 

General Marhall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that at that particular mo- 
ment he did not know what had been sent to General MacArthur ? 

General Marshall. That would be correct, sir. Nothing had been 
sent, I do not think. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes [reading] : 

I gave him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. 

Now, let us get that message. It is in Exhibit 37, page 32. Now, 
wouldn’t that indicate. General, that the message 

[SS£^] General Marshall. Just a moment, please. Senator. 

Mr. Geskll. It is the same one. 

General Marshall. It is the same one? 

Mr. Gesell. It is the same message. 
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Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t that indicate that at that particular 
time when they were conferring that the message of the 27th had not 
been sent yet, because he said ; 

I gave him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent Novemher the 24th. 

General Marhall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t that indicate that? 

General Mariiall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or he would have also presented the other nies- 
sa^. 

General Marhall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let us read this message. We find first that 
the action and “action” there indicates wlio is to act on it ; “informa- 
tion” means that it is at least for their information but not necessarily 
action by them, so it is the Chief of Naval Operations [reading] : 
“ACTION CINCAF”; that is Admiral Stark? 

Mr. Gesell. Hart. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Admiral Hart, is it not? That is Ad- 
miral Hart, yes. 

General Marshall. I think so. 

vSenator Ferguson. That is Admiral Hart for action? 

General Marshall. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. “CINCPAC”; tliat is Admiral Kimmel for 
action ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “COMll.” Where is 11? 

General Marshall. I don’t know, sir. Those are the various naval 
districts, 11, 12, 13, 15. I presume the naval district in the Philip- 
pines, the one in Hawaii, the one on the west coast, and the one in 
Alaska. 

Senator Ferguson. General, Hawaii is not in there. 

General Marshall. Well, I 

Senator Ferguson. Hawaii is 14. How do you account for 

The Chairman. Let the general answer. He did not finish his 
answer. 

General Marshall. I was endeavoring to say what 11, 12, 13, 
and 15 meant. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. I mentioned Hawaii, and you say 14 is Hawaii ? 

Senator Ferguson. I am so informed. I find that out from the 
record. 

[ 3331 ^ General Marshall. Probably you are right, sir. I have 
not got it memorized. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, would you help us on fourteen ? Is that 
Hawaii ? 

Mr. Mitchell. The Fourteenth Naval District is on Oahu, the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. Not the Navy. I am talking about the Army. 

Mr. Mitchell, These are all Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Oh, these are all Navy? 

General Marshall. These are all Navy; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Fourteen is on Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. The “action” is Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Later we get a notice from the Army to the Navy. 
Now, will you read the message? 

General "^RSH ALL (reading) : 

Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This 
situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and movements their 
imval and military forces indicate In our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam is a possi- 
bility. Chief [J33i8J of Staff has seen this dispatch concurs and requests 
action addressees to inform senior Army ofiBcers their area. Utmost secrecy 
necessary in order not to complicate an already tense situation or preclt>ltate 
Japanese action. Guam will be Informed separately. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, this “CINCPAC,” that would be 
Admiral Kinunel? . 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate there that the Chief of 
Staff has seen this dispatch ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be you ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Concurs and requests action addresses to inform senior army oflicers their areas 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In other word& that would indicate that Ad- 
miral Kimmel should have notified Creneral Short of this message? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Admiral Hart should have notified General 
Mac Arthur of the message? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[ 3333 ^ Senator Ferguson. That means that it is action for all 
parties? 

General Marshall. Within their ^heres. 

Senator Ferguson. Within the limitation of action as outlined ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would you know why information was 
«>ent to “SPENAVO,” meanin^he British? 

General Marshall. Does “SPENAVO” mean the British or mean 
our representatives over there? 

Mr. Mitchell. The naval attnch4, isn’t it, in London ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

Mr. Mitchell. Our naval attache in London. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that what it means? 

Mr. Mitchell. I so understand. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Wliat does “CINCLANT” mean, do 
f ou know ? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General Mitchell, have you information on that ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I guess it was the commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, but I am not sure. Is that right? 

General Marshall. That is probably right. 

Senator Ferguson. It sounds like that now when you get [ 333 ^'\ 
the words and the letters lined up with it. 
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So that would indicate now, reading that message, that a joint mes- 
sage had been sent to the Asiatic Fleet, to the Pacific Fleet, to notify 
the Army tops of those two places, which would mean the Philippines 
and Hawaii and that would indicate this was written before the 
twenty -seventh note, would it not? 

General MARSHALii. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for the fact that they 
are talking about General MacArthur and what was proposed and 
no mention is made about General Short? 

General Marshall. My reaction to that would be this, that they 
felt an attack on the Philippines was a very certain proposition and 
an attack on Guam was probably a certainty. They do not mention 
Wake, they do not mention Hawaii, they do not mention the Aleutions 
and they do not mention the West Coast of the United States. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, going back to the message 
that we read on page 32, Exhibit 37, the one that you had seen. Why 
was that message sent on the 24th ? 

General Marshall. Will you identify that for me again, please? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 32. 

Mr. Mitchell. The message appears in two books. General. You 
have the Army book; and the same message ap { 3335 ^ pears in 
the Navy. The Senator is giving you the Navy page. lit is the same 
one you were looking at. 

General Marshall. That is the same message you were referring to ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. What was the question, please. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know what was the occasion for send- 
ing the message on the 24th? What happened? Why was there a 
message sent [reading:] 

Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful. This 
situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and movements their 
naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction including — then be specifies two particular places, 

then he specifies two particular places, Philippines or Guam — 

is a possibility. Chief of Staff has seen this disimtch concurs and requests 
action addressees to inform senior Army officers their areas. 

Now, what was there that caused you to alert the Army and Navy 
in the Philippines and not Hawaii, if we consider that an alert ? 

General Marshall. I will have to go back and refresh my memory 
from the records. I do not recall the meetings that [ 3336 '\ had 
occurred on that day or the preceding day. I haven’t the data right 
here. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. General, up to this particular time, 
on November 24, do you know of any alerts given to either the Philip- 
pines or Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Not since the preceding summer. 

Senator Ferguson. Not since 1940, when the alert was given to 
General Herron? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So is this an alert? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I would consider it such. 

Senator Ferguson. This is considered an alert ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, will you tell us what happened immedi- 
ately preceding, or any time preceding, that caused you to alert the 
Far East, including Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Well, I assume, Senator, that some information 
came in about that time and there may have been some meetings about 
that time and I do not recall that at this time. I will liavc to check it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Senator to yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. This is not done for the purpose of inter- [JoJ/ ] 
rupting, but I want to help. 

Senator Ferguson. I want all the help I can get. 

Mr. Murphy. The deadline on page 100 was the 25th, that was the 
last day the Japanese would wait, and there is a message on page 99. 

Senator Ferguson. I am going to put those in later. 

Mr. Murphy. There is a message on page 90. That might be the 
answer. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will try to refresh the General’s memory. 

Was it because there had been a deadline set that you alerted 
these two places? 

General Marshall. I could not say, sir. I will haA^e to check that 

up. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you check it over the noon hour, Gen- 
eral? 

General Marshall. I will try to do that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, we will develop next [reading] : 

I told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cable- 
gram. 

No [reading further] : 

The President wanted a warning message sent to the Philippines. I told 
him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cablegram. 

[^ 3338 ^ Was there ever an appropriate cablegram prepared to 
send a message, as wanted by the Pi*esident, to the Philippines? If 
so, what is the message? 

General Marshaix. If the reference is to the message to the High 
Commissioner of the Philippines, there was one sent on the 26th of 
November, 1941, by the Navy, Admiml Stark’s initials and name ami 
presumably the signature is on it, for the High Commissioner of 
the Philippines reading as follows 

Senator Fergi^son. Refore you read it. Were you familiar with 
the instrument sent on the 26th of November, being Exhibit 45, 
from the President to the High Commissioner? Did vou know about 
that? 

General Mar.shall. I do not recall, sir, }>ecause I think that was 
sent — it may have been discussed at the meeting of the Joint Board 
that morniiig but it was sent after my departure. 

Senator ^rguson. I am just wondering about that sentence, how 
that sentence could refer to the High Commissioner’s me.ssage which 
was sent on the 26th and this meeting has not taken place until 
the 27th : 

l fold him I would consult .Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cable- 
gram. 
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Would you say that Admiral Stark had anything to do with the — 
yes, he did. It says : 

From OPNAV, H. R. [33J9] Stark, November 26, 1941. 

That appeal's at the top. 

Now, to go ahead a little further with this : 

I told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cable- 
gram. 

We know that on the twenty-sixth the message had gone from the 
President to the High Commissioner. How could that be the same 
paper? 

Mr. Gesell. Do you have it? 

General Marshall. I have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you anyone in your office that could aid 
you to make it clear, to sit here with you and to aid you on some of 
these things you are being asked ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I will get somebody. 

Mr. Mitchell. We can hanale it, l^nator, if we know specifically. 
We can give the General the right documents if we know the par- 
ticular message you are referring to specifically. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Mitchell. Are you referring to the warning sent to Mac- 
Arthur on the 27th? 

Senator Ferguson. No. I am trying to find this message. 

Mr. Mitchell. What message ? 

Senator Ferguson. This memorandum dated November the 
[SS40] 27th from Gerow to the Chief of Staff, at the end of the 
first paragraph, two sentences : 

The President wanted a warning message sent to tl»e Philippines. I 

meaning, I take it, Gerow — 

told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prejiare an appropriate cablegram. 

Mr. Gesell. That must be the 27th. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the warning message of the 27th. 

Mr. Gesell. That is the warning message of the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. I am trying to get it from the Gen- 
eral, what he knows about it. 

General Marshall. This message 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give me where it is ? 

General Marshall. It is on page 9 of Exhibit ;12. 

^nator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. A telegraphic message between the War Depart- 
ment and Hawaii. It reads as follows : 

PRIORITY NOVEMBER 27, 1941. 

COMMANDING GENERAL, D. S. ARMY FORCES IN THE FAR EAST 

MANILA, P. I. 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only barest possibilities that Japanese Government might come back and offer 
to \33Ui\ continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat, cannot, be avoided 
the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy 
should not, repeat not, be construetl as restricting you to a course of action that 
might Jeopardize the successful defense of the Philippines. Prior to hostile 
Japanese action you are directed to take such reconnaissance and other measures 
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as you deem necessary. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur yon 
will carry out the tasks assigned in revised Rainbow Five which was delivered 
to you by General Brereton. Chief of Naval Operations concurs and request 
you notify Hart. 

(Signed) Mabshall. 

Senator Ferouson. Now, do I understand then, General, that you 
never saw that message before it went out! 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. I was engaged in the dis- 
cussions regarding the preparation of it, I think, on the morning of the 
26th before my departure. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 o’clock and the committee will recess 
until 2. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the same 
day.) 

[33^2'\ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in order. The 
Chairman was detained for a moment or two. 

Does counsel have anything at this time before General Marshall 
resumes his testimony ? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you have anything before you resume 
your testimony. General ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. - 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson will continue his inquiry. 

TESTIMONY OF OEN. OEOBOE C. MABSHALL (Besumed) 

Senator Ferguson. General, if you will take the letter now before 
you, of November 27, from General Gerow to you, I want to ask you 
some questions about that letter. 

I notice in the letter, as I a^ed this morning, Gerow speaking : 

I gave him a copy of the Joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. 

The next sentence : 

I then showed him a copy of the draft message you discussed at the Joint Board 
meeting. 

[33431 I will ask counsel, do we have a copy of that draft 
messa^? 

Mr. Mitchell. We have never been able to locate it. 

Senator Ferguson. The answer is. General, they say they have 
never been able to locate it. 

General Marshall. It would presumably be in the files of the War 
Plans Division or the present Operations Division. General Gerow 
will have to testify in regard to that. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel, have we ever had the joint 
board meeting, and that may tell us what was in the message. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. We have the minutes right here, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we have those? 

Mr. Geselu Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They have been distributed ? 

Mr. Gesell. They don’t make any reference to this, so they weren’t 
distributed. 
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(The pa^r referred to was handed to Senator Ferguson.) 

Senator Febooson. General, do you have the paper before you! 
Mr. MiTCHELii. No; that is the only copy. 

Senator Ferouson. I mean the letter 1 am speaking of. Would 
you show him the letter dated November 27 from General 
Gerow. 

General Marshall. I had it here this morning, Senator, but it 
seems to have disappeared. 

Now, I have it. 

Senator Ferquson (reading) : 


I then showed him a copy of the draft message you discussed at the Joint 
Board meeting. 

Do you know when that meeting was held ? 

General Marshalu My recollection is that that meeting was held 
on the night of November 26, just prior to my departure from Wash- 
ington. 

^nator Ferguson. Do you know what time you left here on the 
26th? 

General Marshall. I do not remember now, sir. I can obtain that 
data. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what message was he speaking about 
there, ‘‘a copy of the draft message you discussed at the Joint Board 
meeting.” i^at kind of a message was that? 

General Marshall. My recollection of the matter is that at that 
Joint Board meeting we discussed the question of an alert message 
and that that is to what General Gerow is referring. 

He should be able to state positively what it is ne is talking about, 
because he committed himself in writing on the subject. 

{33^5'\ Senator Ferguson. Normally, in peacetime, General 
Gerow would not have charge of this, would he ? 

General Marshall. What do you mean by “have charge”? 

Senator Ferguson. Charge of such a message of action. 

General Marshall. He would have charge of the preparation of 
such a message. 

Senator Ferguson.- In peacetime? 

General Marshall. In peacetime. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the Operations Division? 

General Marshall. The Operations Division of the General Staff, 
which I tried to explain the other day, labors in peacetime under a 
misnomer, and it does today also, I thiim. It is the division charged 
with the organizational factors in the Army and with matters that 
pertain to maneuvers, training operations in this country. But it 
had no direct connection whatsoever with matters of war and the 
overseas theaters. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you assign any of this work to your deputy ? 

General Marshall. Not specincally, sir. My deputy. General 
Bryden, attended the meetings of the joint board. He was a member 
of that by virtue of the fact that he was a deputy. He was kept con- 
versant with the various sessions. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he have access to magic ? 

[SSJjfS] General Marshall. I don’t know whether he received 
delivery of magic or not. That will have to be answered by General 

79716 — 46— pt. 3 20 
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Bryden himself. I know magic was discussed in the joint board 
meetings. 

Senator Ferguson. How could General Bryden operate in your ab- 
sence if he didn’t have access to magic? 

General Marshall. General Bryden sat in the discussions of what 
should be done, or why it should be done, or what should not be done 
in the meetings of the joint board. He was, therefore, aware of those 
sessions. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, going on in this message : 

Mr. Hull stated 

I don’t want to leave out the next word 

Do you know why, if we have the minutes here of this meeting here, 
that no mention is made of this message? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It was an important matter? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. A very important matter. 

[JS47] Senator Ferguson. Prior to that, on the 24th, an aleit 
had gone out as an amendment, this joint alert? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So to discuss an amendment to that alert was 
a very important matter. 

General Marshall. Very important. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t know why that would ^ left out of 
the minutes ? 

General Marshall. I don’t know, sir, unless the Secretary didn’t 
get it in. He takes longhand notes himself of what is going On. Why 
it should be omitted, if it was, I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. An important matter like this, do you know 
how the minutes were ever approved later ? 

General Marshall. The minutes were approved at the next meet- 
ing of the Board, presumably. Whether or not these particular min- 
utes were approved or not the record will show. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that the minutes are complete ? 
AVas that your understanding as you were operating along? 

General Marshali.. If you are referring to this particular set of 
minutes, and in the light of General Gerow^ statement, and assuming 
that he states what he was referring to was the preparation of an 
alert message, I would say that those particular minutes were not 
complete. 

[-J.S4S] Senator Ferguson. Was there anything done that was 
kept off the record of the minutes ? 

General Marshall. Not to my recollection, sir. I know of no rea- 
son why «)ur minutes should have kept things off the record unless 
it was a definite reference to magic. 

Senator Ferguson. If there was a reference to magic, that may 
account for it not being in the minutes of the Joint Board? 

General Marshall. That might account for it, but I don’t see why 
you couldn’t refer to an alert message without necessarily commenting 
on magic. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not it could have been 
because magic was responsible for tlie alert that you were antici- 
pating? 
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General Marshall. I don’t know that. 

Senator Ferguson. That that would be left out? 

General Marshall. I don’t know that. 

Senator Ferguson. Reading on from the letter : 

He told me he had telephoned both Mr. Hull and the President this morning. 

That is speaking about the Secretary of 'War? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Mr. Hull stated the conversations had been terminattHl with the barest 
possibility of resumption. 

[33Jfi'] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

The President wanted a warning message sent to the Philippiries. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

I told him I would consult Admiral Stark and prepare an appropriate cable- 
gram. 

Now, is it that sentence, about an appropriate cablegram, the mes- 
sage that went to MacArthur on the 27th ? 

General Marshall. I would assume it did. General Gerow is the 
best witness on that. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be in effect an amendment or su[)ple- 
inent to the one of the 24th, because this reads : 

I gave him a copy of the joint Army and Navy message sent November 24. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I am aware of that. 

Senator Ferguson. You indicated before that it was always dan- 
gerous — I don’t think you used the word ‘'dangerous” 

General Marshall. I think I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you? To send a sup[)lement or amendment 
to a message. 

General Marshall. I think I also said it was better to send an en- 
tirely new message. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why this amendment was made, the 
one of the 27th, to the message of the 24th ? 

[33S0] General Marshall. The only answer 1 could give was 
tliat the other was a naval message to be communicated to the Army 
opposite. This message that General Gerow is referring to is a direct 
Army message, which in its directions to General Short particularly 
in Hawaii, had some special reference to which the Navy was not 
directly concerned. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t they also alert Admiral Kimmel on the 
27th? 

General Marshall. By the action of General Short in apprising his 
naval opposite of the contents of the alert. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the only reason why you know wliy 
there was a new alert sent on the 27th? 

General Marshall. Is what the only reason ? 

Senator Ferguson. The only reason why you felt it liad been sent 
originally to the Navy, therefore this one on the 27th was going to the 
Army on the 27th? 
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Greneral Marshall. No, sir. I think that the events following a 
meeting with the President dictated a detailed alert to the Army 
officials. 

Senator FBawusoN. Now, later in the morning, going on, the sec- 
ond paragraph 

Mr. Mitchell. Senator, may I have the record show that you are 
referring to Exhibit 45, dated November 27, the memorandum to the 
.Chief of Staflf by General Gerow; so the [3S61'\ record will 
show. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that an exhibit? 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 45. You spoke about a letter. 

Senator Ferguson. So from now on it will be referred to as Exhibit 
45. 

Later on in the morning — that is on the 27th, and this is Gerow speaking — “I 
attended a conference with the Secretary of War, Secretary of Navy, and Admiral 
Stark. The various messages to the Army and Navy commanders and to Mr. 
Sayre were discussed. 

Now, I have the long letter as Exhibit 45. What is that? 

Mr. Hannaford. It isn’t an exhibit. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the Sayre message. 

The Vice Chairman. If you will permit. Senator, that was read 
into the record and it wasn’t made an exhibit. 

Senator Ferquson. All right. 

Now, speaking about the memorandum from the President to the 
High Commissioner, that is the message that they talk about there 
and Mr. Sayre was discussed ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, when is the first, General, that you knew 
that the message, the memorandum from the President to the High 
Commissioner of the Philippines, was discussed ? 

General Marshall. So far as I can tell at the present [^^^1 
time, Senator, I first learned of that on the morning of November 
28th. 

Senator Ferguson. When you saw General Gerow? 

General Marshall. Well, I don’t know whether that would be 
entirely correct, to say when I saw General Gerow. These documents, 
I think, were brought to my attention as soon as I arrived at the office 
and I undoubtedly talked to General Gerow then or later regarding 
them. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the message, the one of Sayre’s and we 
will go over that for a moment. It says : 

A copy of dispatches will be delivered to you by Admiral Hart, which, with 
my approval, the CSO and the SOS addressed to the Senior Army and Navy com 
manders in the Philippines. 

What are they speaking about there. General? What dispatches 
would be delivered to the High Commissioner? 

It says : 

Copy of dispatches will be delivered to you by Admiral Hart, which, with my 
approval, the CSO and SOS — 

that is the Chief of Staff, isn’t it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson (reading) : 

Addressed to the Senior Army and Navy commanders in the Philii^ines. 
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General Masshadl. I assume that is the alert, Army alert message 
to General MacArthur. 

[33S3] Senator Ferguson. Well, now, this is on the 26th. Is the 
President anticipating that a new alert message is going to be sent 
to General MacArthur? 

General Marshall. When I announced that I thought this was the 
27th. 1 see that it is the 26th. 

Senator Ferguson. This is the 26th. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does this anticipate a new message to General 
MacArthur, because the Exhibit 45 says up there, 

The President wanted a warning message sent to the Philippines. 

General Marshall. Well, reading this paragraph again that you 
have just read to me and looking at the message of November 24, it 
is possible, though the date is 2 days earlier than the President’s mes- 
sage, that he is referrii^ to that particular message. 

Senator Ferguson. But doesnx it indicate in the Exhibit 45 that the 
President did not know about the message of the 24th, because it says 
this: 

The President wanted a warning message sent to the Philippines? 

General Marshall. General Gerow will have to explain that, or the 
Secretary of War, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your explanation of it ? Do you know 
about it? 

[336^'\ General Marshall. I don’t know about it ; no, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. Then going on in that letter : 

In addition, you are advised that the Japanese are strongly reinforcing their 
garrison, 

and so forth. Now, getting down to the fifth paragraph from the 
end: 

I desire 

that is the President—^ — 

that after further informing yourself as to the situation and the general outline 
of naval and military plans through consultation with Admiral Hart and General 
MacArthur you shall in great confidence present my views to the President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth and Inform him that as always I am relying upon 
the full cooperation of his government and his people. Please Impress upon him 
the desirability of avoiding a public pronouncement or action since that might 
make the situation more difficult. 

No\^ that indicated that the President personally was asking the 
High Commissioner to confer with Admiral Hart and General Mac- 
Arthur, is that correct? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And to get the picture from them and then to 
confer with the High Commissioner ? 

General Marshall. Then confer with 

Senator Ferguson. With the President ? 

General Marshall. With the President. 

[3363^ Senator Ferguson. Of the Philippines? 

General Marshall. Of the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, when you came back on the 28th 
you were familiar with that message ? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was its significance to you? How did it 
stand in this picture ? 

General Marshall. About all I can say at the present time, Senator, 
is that it was part and parcel of the general action of the War and 
the Navy Departments in i-egai'd to the situation in the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. And it was carrying out what the President felt 
should go to the High Commissioner and to the President of tlie 
Philippines? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, in particular, because the communi- 
cations with the High Commissioner would be a matter on the Presi- 
dential level, and not on the War Department level. 

Senator Ferguson. But he was to confer with the War Department 
and the Navy Department through Hart and MacArthur? 

General Marshall. He was to confer, as I understood it, with those 
two officials out there. 

Senator Fergu.son. So that took them into the picture as well as the 
State Department ? 

{3S66} General Marshall. Yes, sir. You see the background 
of this, as I read it at the moment, is that General MacArthur was 
endeavoring to bring into the best possible state of organization for 
mobilization and preparation for possible hostilities a Philippine 
army. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you think that this would convey to 
Admiral Hart and General MacArthur that the matter was serious 
when the President was personally having the High Commi.ssioner 
take this up with them? 

General AIarsiiall. I would say it did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I didn’t get you. 

General Marshall. I would say it did. 

Senator Ferguson. It did. Now, take the next sentence : 

“The Secretaries were informed” — ^that means of War and the 
Navy — “of the proposed memorandum you” — meaning the Chief of 
Stan — “and Admiral Stark directed be prepared for the President.” 

Now, I refer you to exhibit 17 and ask whether or not that is the 
instrument that was referred to in that sentence? 

General Marshai.l. Is this the sentence, “The Secretaries were in- 
formed of the proposed memorandum” ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General AIarsiiall. That, I think, is the instrument re- [3357^ 
ferred to. 

Senator Ferguson. That is exhibit 17. Now, General, I will ask 
you this : Have you been over that recently or would you rather read 
it before I start to ask you questions about it? 

General M.arshall. No, I think you might start with your ques- 
tions, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it starts out (reading) : 

If the current negotiations end without agreement, Japan may attack: the 
Burma Road ; Thailand ; Malaya ; the Netherlands East Indies ; the Philippines ; 
the Russian Maritime Provinces. 

Hawaii is not mentioned. Do you know why? 

General Marshai,l. Because we did not anticipate a general attack 
on Hawaii. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, now, are we talking only about general 
attacks here ? 

General Marshall. We are talking about, as I used the expression 
this morning I think, ^neral operations. 

Senator Ferguson. »Vell, now, do I understand then that an attack 
such as was made on Pearl Harbor was not being considered as part 
of an attack if current negotiations were to end without agreement? 

General Marshall. I think from my point of view. Sen- [3368'\ 
ator, I can probably explain it best this way : We had made our major 
commitment of troops and materiel to Hawaii to make it as safe 
against attack as we possibly could. We thought we had prepared 
that garrison so that its defensive strength was such that there was 
little likelihood that the Japanese would undertake the hazardous 
operation of attacking it. 

We thought at the same time that there was every indication of a 
general campaign by the Japanese south through the China Sea, as 
I referred to it before, and which actually was the case. We thought 
that the Japanese would not go into Manchuria under the circum- 
stonces because it would be too hazardous for them under the condi- 
tions and so far as we were concerned would not be a direct threat 
against the United States or a serious threat against the British. 

We felt that Hawaii, as I have just said, was organized, equmped 
and prepared for a reasonable defense against an attack. I am 
using the word “attack” there in the meaning of any overt act of 
destruction or enemy aggression. I am not meaning it in the terms 
of a general operation, which was the nature of the Japanese move- 
ments we anticipated and which actually did occur down through 
the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand that we must read 
this word “attack” here to have a qualified meaning, one of general 
operation and not the ordinary attack? [3359'\ Is that what 
we must understand ? 

General Marshall. I would say yes, sir, because we anticipated 
the possibility of attack almost anywhere, in the Aleutians, on the 
West Coast, as I stated the other day, in Hawaii possibly, Guam, 
Wake, any of those islands, but that was not the Japanese campaign 
fis we foresaw it. It did not mean. Senator, that if we kept on with 
our Hawaii we could remove that garrison from there because there 
was no danger there. The fact that it had a garrison, the fact that 
it had the equipment to use, would be the best guarantee against 
attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, do I understand then that we may 
use the w’ord “may” there as “probable,” where as Hawaii, West 
Coast, and so forth, were in a “possible” category ? 

General Marshall. That would be it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that would be the 

General Marshall^ I think that is a reasonable interpretation. 

Senator Ferguson. You say that would be a reasonable interpre- 
tation to do that, that the word “may” is “probable,” whereas these 
were outside of the probable and in the possible ? 

General Marshalu Yes, sir. I mean specifically that we did not 
mention Alaska and the Aleutians and yet we had a [3360] 
hazard there of air bases being established there for the threat of the 
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northwest portion of the United States, but the fact that we did not 
tind Japanese coming in there did not mean that there was not that 
possibility. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did you have any discussions with 
the President that would allow him to interpret this as we now have 
interpreted it, that that meant general, over-all attack? 

Ueneral Marshall. I think that would be the impression that we 
had given the President. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the impression you gave him, so that 
he would have this language and he would understand what you 
were talking about? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. As I recall at the time, there was a 
general unanimity as to what the Japanese principal intentions were. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next that I want to call your atten- 
tion to is the first large paragraph there : 

Whether the offensive will be made against the Burma Rbard, Thailand, or 
the Philippines cannot now be forecast. 

Just what was the purpose of this memorandum and when did you 
have a meeting with the President and discuss it with him that you 
were following up by this memorandum ? 

[S361'\ Well, first, I will strike out the question as double bar- 
reled. 

When was the meeting with the President that you discussed this 
memorandum, that you were going to mve the memorandum along 
this line and that he would understand the language above meant 
attack? 

General Marshall. There was a meeting with the President at 
12 : 15 p. m. on November 25 at which the Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, General Marshall, and Admiral 
Stark attended. 

Senator Ferguson. November the 25th at noon? 

General Marshall. 12 : 15 p. m. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how long that meeting lasted ? 

General Marshall. No ; I do not know, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. Do you know why it was called? 

General Marshall. I do not recall at the moment, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And this was one of the things that was an 
outgrowth, that you were to write him a memorandum on certain 
problems, and the problems are discussed in the memorandum? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I am thinking while you were asking 

the question. I think it probably had to do [SS6£'\ I 

think it was undoubtedly brought about by the information that we 
had received in the preceding 24 hours through magic and otherwise. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what that information was? 

General Marshall. I will have to get the records. 

Senator Gerguson. What I am trying to get on the record. General 
Marshall, is the detail of that so that this record may be complete. 
There are many things mentioned in thwe instruments and unless 
we can interpret the instruments in the light of what was going on 
we are not going to have the complete history of what was Imown 
in Washington, and that is the reason for this detailed examination. 

Do you know what that information was that caused the meeting 
at the White House on the 25th? 
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General Marshall. I think I could probably obtain what it was 
if I could see Mr. Stimson’s testimony. 

Senator Ferouson. I am going to help you if I can. 

General Marshall. Because he has a diary, which assists the mem- 
ory 4 years back. 

Senator Ferguson. I will take you to the testimony of Mr. Stimson 
on November 25, 1941, and see whether this will refresh your memory, 
and so that you may have a copy o fit, General, as we go along, it is 
page 4050, 35 ; that is, [3363 \ “Secret 35, Tuesday, September 

26, 1944.” Turning to the diary of the 25th I will read the sentence 
before ( reading J : “On November 24, 1941, 1 had a talk with General 
Olmsted” — this is the Secretary of War speaking, is it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

I bad a talk with General Olmsted, whom I recently promoted to be the chief 
signal officer. 

Did the Secretary of War do the promoting? 

General Marshall. He signed the letters of nomination to the Pres- 
ident. 

Senator Ferguson. I don’t know what that had to do with the situ- 
ation. Did it have anything to do with it ? 

General Marshall. I don’t think it did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now : 

That was important on the subject that I will tell you later of. 

Were you having trouble with the signal oflScer that you were going 
to «t a new one? 

General Marshall. General Maughborne’s term was about to ex- 
pire. I think it had expired, and we were bringing in General Olmsted 
as his successor. 

Senator Ferguson. There is no definite term, is there. 

General ? 

General Marshall. Four-year details. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that definite? 

General Marshall. Definite, and the man returns to his grade of 
colonel if he remains on the active list, from major general. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

in answer to a later question ; the use of the air warning service, which, as you 
know, was a radar operation. 

Now I will talk about November 25, 1941, and before I start I would 
like to ask what is the date, counsel, of the mimeographed ctmy of the 
Winant message, received here at 10 : 40 on the morning of December 
6, 1941? Someone told me ibwas November instead of December, so 
that we should, maybe, correct this testimony. Do you know what the 
mimeographed copy shows ? 

Mr. Gesell. I think there is a misprint on the mimeographed copy 
but the exhibit in evidence is a photostat and shows December 7. 

Senator Ferguson. So that the record may be accurate, the Winant 
message in relation to the movement of ships is on the 6th of December 
1941, and not the 6th of November. 

Now, on November 25, 1941, he is talking. General, about what is 
in his diary and he says : 

This is a long one — 
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And then from the diary — 

“At 9 : 30 Knox and I met in Hull’s oflice for oiir nieetinj; of three. Hull showed 
us the proposal for a three months’ truee which he was going to lay before the 
Japanese today or tomorrow.” 

I am not reading from the record. I will ask you a question. Was 
that the so-called modus vivendi? 

General Marshall. I think it was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that I may get your knowledge on the record 
as to what Colonel Stimson is talking about, the Secretary of War 
(reading) : 

“It adequately safeguarded all our interests, I thought, as we read it, but I 
don’t think that there is any chance of the Japanese accepting it because it was 
so drastic.” • 

Xow, he is talking about the modus vivendi, is he not ? 

General Marshall. I think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Then \re had a long talk over the general situation there, which I remember. 

“We were an hour and a half with Hull, and then I went hack to the Depart- 
ment — 

He is reading from his [ 3366 ] dairy — 

and I got hold of Marshall. Then at twelve o’clock I w(Mit to the White House 
where we were until nearly half past one.” 

Now, the “we” in that sentence includes you, does it not, General? 

General Marsh a ij;.. Yes ; I am following you. I can check that here. 
Are you able to follow me? 

Senator Fegruson. Yes. Will you check that and see whether or 
not the “we” there included you for that hour and a half — neiirly half 
past one — almost an hour and a half ? 

General Marshall. It does include me. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. It includes the Secretary of the Navy, Admiral 
Stark, and the Secretary of State. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, an hour and a half. (Reading:) 

That’s an hour and a half. 

“At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark, and myself. There the 
President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brought up the event 
that we were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon as — perhaps next Monday.” 

Do you know what day of the week that was that you were at the 
White House, that the President had brought up the attack as being 
perhaps next Monday? 

\ 3367 ] General Marshall. I think Monday was the 

Senator Ferguson. It would be December 1, wouldn’t it? The 7th 
was on a Sunday. 

Senator Lucas. It was not the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. No; it was not. It would be November 25 that 
the meeting was. 

Senator Lucas wants to know whetlier it was the 7th of December. 
It couldn’t be, could it, if it as next Monday and he was speaking 
on the 25th? 

General Marshall. No, sir. If you will just wait a second, we will 
get the date. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. This one thing, I think, is a fact. 
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Mr. Gesell. I figure it to be Thursday. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, we have got a calendar now. 

General Marshali,. I have a calendar here of the month of Novem- 
ber. The meeting that the Secretary of War is talking about was on 
November 25? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. November 25, 1941, was a Tuesday. 

Senator Ferguson. Was on a Tuesday; yes. 

General Marshall. Monday was November 24. 

[ 3368 ^ Senator Ferguson. Then it would be by the next Monday. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “Perhaps next Monday,” he said, “for the Japs 
are notorious” — what date was Monday? The 1st? 

General Marshall. November 30. 

Mr. Gesell. The 30th is Sunday, isn’t it? Monday is the 1st. 

Senator Ferguson. Monday would be the 1st, would it not? 

General Marsh at j.. That is correct; December 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Reading on, “for the Japs are notorious for 
making an attack without warning. The question was what we 
should do.” 

This is the President talking, as I understand it. Is that correct ? 

General Marshall. I assume that “we” refers to the President's 
statement. That is not quite clear from this. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that refresh your memory. General, as to 
what took place in that meeting of November 25 at the White House? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And would you say that was accurate as to what 
took place? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection to the contrary; 
[33691 I way. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Reading on : 

“When I got back to the Department, I found news from G-2 that 
It Japanese expedition had started.” 

Tnis is all out of his diary. Do you know what that news was? 

General Marshall. Out of his diai-y, I see here, “five divisions had 
come down from Shantung and Shansi to Shanghai, and there they 
had embarked on ships, 30, 40, or 50 ships, and had been sighted south 
of Formosa.” 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel have that particular information 
of G-2? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. That is item 24 of Exhibit 33, 1 believe. 

Senator Ferguson. General, would you look at that and identify it? 

General Marshall. This is a memorandum for the Chief of Staff, 
dated November 25, 1941, and signed by Sherman Miles, Brigadier 
General, Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. Shall I read it ? 

The Chairman. That is a part of an exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. It is part, of an exhibit. I just want to get it 
identified in relation to this testimony. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I identify the document. 

[33701 Senator Ferguson. Would you say. General, that that 
was the information that they are speaking about here in G-2 ? See 
whether you can find anything there about the five divisions. 

General Marshall. That is what I am looking for. I do not find 
a direct reference to five divisions. 
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Senator Ferguson. Could there be another message? Do you find 
any place there anything about Shantung or Shanghai or Shansi ? 

General Marshall. He does not use the expression “five divisions,” 
he refers to the number of transports and their character of loading. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you find anything in there about the 30, 40, 
or .50 ships in the G-2 message? 

General Marshall. No; I do not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, could it be that there is another message 
that we do not have? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. That may be. 

Senator Ferguson. That could be a very important message, because 
it may indicate they are going to cross this line that we had talked 
about this morning ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So it would be an important message, would it 
not. General ? 

\^ 3371 '] General Marshalu It would, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. This one only shows in the back “Distribution : 
Secretary of War, War Plans Division GHQ.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; and of course the recipient, the Chief 
of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Could the reason we did not get all these in 
this book be that it was an Admiralty message, from the British Ad- 
miralty to the Navy, going to G-2 ? 

General Marshall. I do not know about that, sir. I think General 
Miles could testify undoubtedly in regard to it, and possible General 
Gerow. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel to see whether they can locate 
another message that may be the one I am talking about. 

Mr. Mitcheu^. Those in exhibit 33 are not messages at all. They 
are estimates. 

Senator Ferguson. This does not appear to be an estimate. 

Mr. Mitchell. What are you referring to? 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about this : 

“When I got back to the Department, I found news from G-2 that 
a Japanese expedition had started.” 

This is the Secretary of War speaking. 

Five divisions had come down from Shantung, Shansi to Shanghai, and there 
they had embarked on ships, 30, 40, or 50 ships, and had been sl^t^ south of 
Formosa. I at [3,973] once called up Hull and told him about It, and sent 
copies to him and to the President of the message. 

Now he is speaking about ,a message and not an estimate. 
Would not you say that is correct. General ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It would not be an estimate. He is speaking 
about a message. 

General Marshall. There is a message of some sort somewhere. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, he goes on, “of this message that 
I am speaking of from G-2 that is the end of the note on November 
25.” 

Now, would you say, General, that that refreshes your memory, 
that you were at the I^ite House with the President and the two 
Secretaries, and it was at that time that you were to prepare a memo- 
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randum, and that memorandum is exhibit 17, which is dated Novem- 
ber 27, 1941? 

General Marshall. I would think that is the probability, sir, and I 
would think also as the result of that conference, we probably became 
involved in. the discussion at the meeting of the Joint Board on No- 
vember 26, on that morning, following this meeting with the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we could go on on the 26th to see whether 
there was anything that happened there that [3373'] would be 
put in this message? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we will talk about Secretary Stimson 

I ask counsel if he will try to locate that message there. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. The message of November 25 refers to Naval intel- 
ligence. It was based upon that. That is at the top of the sheet 
there. 

Senator Ferguson. It says “From G-2.” That is the only thing. 

Mr. Murpht. It says : 

Tbe following are extracts from cables received in tbe office of Naval Intel- 
ligence together with G-2 comment tbereon. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that explain it to you, General? He is 
talking about an estimate, and you and I, as I understood you, are 
talking about a message. 

General Marshall. The Secretary of War is referring to a mes- 
sage here, I think. We have been discussing what was uie basis of 
the preparations of the estimate. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now let us go on to Secretary Stimson’s 
diary of the 26th. 

[JJ74] Tbe following day, November 26 — quoting from bis diary — Hull 
told me over tbe telephone this morning that he bad about made up his mind 
not to make the proposition that Knox and I passed on tbe other day. 

Now, he would be talking there about the modus vivendi that you 
were discussing on the 25th at the White House? 

General Marshall. That would be my assumption, sir. 

[3376] Senator Ferguson. Going further, “That means yester- 
day,” the way the Colonel puts it, which would mean on the 25th, the 
day we talked about. Now, quoting from the diary — 

to the Japanese, but to kick tbe whole thing over and to teli them that be had 
no other proposition at all. A few minutes later I talked to the President over 
the telephone and I asked him whether he bad received the paper which I had 
sent him over last night, about the Japanese having started a new expedition 
from Shanghai down toward Indochina. 

Now that refers back to that G-2 message, does it not? 

General Marshall. I think it does, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “He told me,” that is the President speaking, 
“that he had not yet seen it. I told him that it was a fact that had 
come to me through G-2, and I at once got another copy of the paper 
which I had sent him last night and sent it over to him by special 
messenger. That was on the 26th.” 

Now that would indicate that on the 26th he had sent to the Presi- 
dent this G-2 message, isn’t that correct? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir; the same one that he had sent the 
previous afternoon or evening. 

Senator Ferguson. Now does that refresh your memoiy as to what 
took place on the morning of tlie 2(>th before you went to one of the 
Carol inas? 

[J376] General Marshall. It refreshes my memory to the ex- 
tent that I connected up the meeting of the Joint Board on the morn- 
ing of the 20th and the probable basis of the discussion that took place 
there which led, as I understand it and as I believe, to the drafting by 
General Gerow of the neuessary alert messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I show you the minutes again of the morn- 
ing of the 26th and see whether or not — you have a copy of it there, I 
believe. 

General Marshall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. Take this one. 

(The document was handed to General Marshall.) 

Senator Ferguson. See whether or not you find anything about 
that in the minutes of the meeting. 

Do you want to identify that as an exhibit and give it an exhibit 
number, so we will know what we are talking about on the record? 

Mr. Mitchell. Would 3^011 like to have it marked as an exhibit? 

Senator Feiiguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mit('Iieli.. We will call it Exhibit 62, and it is the Minutes of 
(he Joint Board Meeting of November 26th. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 62.”) 

\3377\ General Marshall. Minutes of the Meeting of Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, of the Joint Board, Washington. There is no mention in 
the minutes of the meeting of November 26 of the Joint Board of the 
instructions to General Gerow for the preparation of a draft of an 
alert message. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you account for that being left out, if it 
was taken up ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson. Now^, General, is it a fair statement then that 
as early as the 2r)th, and on the 2Gth, from the G-2 message that was 
mentioned on page 4051 of the record and being mentioned in Secre- 
tary Stim.son s diary, that there was a possibility of a movement that 
would take the Japs across the line that had been designated in 3’our 
previous test imony ? 

General Marshall. Towards the Gulf of Siam? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, there was. 

Senator Ferguson. This would be evidence that as early as this 
date there was a movement on that would cross those lines? 

General Marshall. That might cross those lines. 

Senator Ferguson. That might cross those lines. 

\3378] Now, reading from the testimony of Colonel Stimson: 

November 27. As you know, this was a very imix)rtunt day. 

Do 3"ou know wh}’^ he described in his language as being a very im- 
poilant day? 

General Marshall. I presume it was because of the dispatch of the 
alert messages. 
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Senator Feroiison. Then quoting from his diary; 

November 27, 1041. News is coining in of a concentration and movement 
south by the Japanese of a large exjiedii ionary force leaving south from Shang- 
hai, evidently headed toward Indochina, with a |)o.ssibility of going to the Phil- 
ippines or to Burma, or the Burma Uoad, or the Dutch East Indies, but iirob 
ably a concentration to move over into Thailand and to hold a position from which 
they can attack Singapore when the moment arrives. 

Was that a fair estimate? 

General Marshall. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. Of what was comiiit^ in ? 

General Marshall. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next sentence : 

The first thing in the morning I called up Hull to find out what is tlu* finale. 

General Marshall. He corrects that later. 

[3370'] Senator Ferguson, (reading?): 
what is the finale, I put it here but I meant it was his final decision. 

He explains what he meant by the ‘ finale"; isn't that correct ? 

(leneral Marshaij.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fi:rouson. Yon would take it from tliat that tlie Secretary 
of War had j^otten from the Se(‘retary of State his final decision ? 

General Marshall. Not quite that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what does it say? 

General Marshall. You used the past tense. He says he called up 
to find out what it was. He may say later, I don’t know, that he did 
find out. 

Senator Ferguson. It says, “I put it here, but I meant it was his 
final decision,” quoting from his diary, “what his final decision had 
been with the Japanese, whether he had handed them the new pro- 
posal which we jiassed on 2 or 3 days ago, or whether, as he suggested 
yesterday, he liad broken the whole matter off.” 

Now, the “2 or 3 days ago” was the modus vivendi, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. That was my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you ever ^ne over with the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the President, [33S0] or any- 
body else this modus vivendi ? 

General Marshall. My recollection in regard to that is it was first 
brought to the attention of the War Department, in General GerowV 
presence, at a meeting in Mr. Hull’s office where General Gerow and 
Admiral Stark were present, and were called upon to express an 
opinion. 

As I recall — and this is fiurely hearsay — they stated it appeared to 
be all right, but they wished time to think it over. 

Then they each prepared a .statement in wltich tlie general proposi- 
tions of the modus vivendi were stated by them, not to involve any 
objectionable military conditions, except that General Gerow said — 
I do not believe he wrote it — that the reference in Admiral Stark’s, 
memorandum which would imply that we would do nothing to further 
build up the defenses of the Philippines was not an acceptable proposi- 
tion, from the Army point of view. 

Now, my next recollection is — and it is rather vague — that this same 
document was at least a partial basis of the discussion with the Presi- 
dent at the meeting on November 25. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand then that you had ap- 
proved this memorandum that General Gerow drew up in relation to 
the modus vivendi? 

{ 3381 '\ General Marshall. I had not expressed a formal ap- 
proval of it, but I concurred with him in what he wrote, with the con- 
dition that he expressed orally to Admiral Stark, that tne naval reply 
should not imply that we would be barred from the further develop- 
ment of the defenses in the Philippine Islands. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, if you had the right to further 
fortify or, let us say, implement the Army in the Philippines, the modus 
vivendi as drawn was perfectly all right to you? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir; it was perfectly all right 
to me. 

[ 33 ^] Senator Ferguson. Now, quoting again from the diary 
(reading from the diary) : 

He told me now be bad broken the whole matter off. As be put it, “I wash my 
hands of and It is now In the hands of you and Knox, the Army and Navy.” 

That is the end of his quote from his diary. 

I will ask you. General Marshall, when that information came to 
your knowledge, the first time? 

General Marshall. You mean by “that information” Mr. Hull’s 
statement, “I wash my hands of and it is now in the hands of you and 
Knox, the Army and Navy”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

General Marshall. I would assume that that information came to 
me for the first time on the morning of November 28, on my return to 
Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. On the morning of November 28. Do you know 
who gave it to you? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you talk to Secretary Stimson ? 

General Marshall. I assume that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. And you assume then that you got it from him 1 

General Marshall. I assume he told me. He kept me pretty well 
informed of everything that was going on. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, where did that place 
the Army, that information ? What did it mean to you ? 

General Marshall. It meant to me, certainly now, and I presume 
then 

Senator Ferguson. I think it is only fair to try to consider it his- 
tory, if you might consider it history, in the past rather than in the 
future, now. 

General Marshall. That is what I am trying to do, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I would like you to be able to do. 

General Marshall. I assume it conveyed to me at that time the 
necessity for a general alert in the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. That would, on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth, make you feel that a general alert in the Pacific was required ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. And on the morning of the twenty- 
eighth I was informed, by seeing the documents, that a general alert 
had been given. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, did you leave town the evening 
of the twenty-eighth again ? 
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General Marshall. I do not think I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did ;^ou go twice to the maneuvers ? 

General Marshall. I will have to check that. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you have that checked to see 
whether you left on the night of the twenty-eighth? 

Greneral Marshall. I will. 

Senator Ferguson. Going to the next question, No. 30, on page 
4053, so that we will get the continuity (reading) : 

Mr. Secretary, I do not like to disturb you but I have become a little con- 
fused on dates about this telephone call. Was that on the 26th? 

Mr. Stimson. That was on the 27th. 

General Russell. Twenty-seventh, the day after the 26th. 

Mr. Stimson. Was the day he told me he was in doubt whether he would go 
on with it? 

General Russell. Yes. 

Mr. Stimson. Or whether he would break it off, and on the morning of the 
27th by telephone he told me that he had decided to break it off. 

That makes the record very clear that the conversation between 
Secretary Stimson and the Secretary of State was on the morning of 
the 27th. 

Would not you say that is clear now, from that? 

General Marsh ali*. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And is that your understanding? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. To refresh your memory. General, on whether 
or not you left town on the night, or the afternoon [SSSS] of 
the twenty-eighth, the same testimony, taken August 7, 1944, before 
the Pearl Harbor Board, question No. 50: 

General Russell. Do you recall giving instructions for the preparation of that 
message, or participate in its preparation? 

General Marshall. I was away on the 27th. I left here on the afternoon of 
the 26th. I went down to maneuvers in North Carolina and did not return 
until the night of the 27th. Incidentally, I think I left immediately after that on 
the 28th and went back again, and I have a rather distinct recollection of com- 
paring the effects of this statement. 

Does that in any way refresh your memory? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I will have to try to check up and find 
out. Incidentally, when I appeared in that hearing I only nad about 
45 minutes to prepare mvseli, so I did not have my data. 

Senator Ferguson. Then taking question No. 33 : 

Mr. Stimson. Or whether he would break it off; and on the morning of the 
27th, by telephone, he told me that he decided to break it off. 

Quoting from his diary : 

*T then called up the President and talked with him about it. General 
Arnold came in 

“This is to my office. 

[5586] “General Arnold came in to present the orders for the movement of 
two of our biggest planes out from San Francisco and across the Mandated Islands 
to Manila. There is a concentration going on by the Japanese in the Mandated 
Islands, and these planes can fly high over them and beyond the reach of their 
pursuit planes, and take photographs.” 

Now I ask you to turn to page No. 6 of Exhibit 32. 

General Marshall. You wish me to read this? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I want you to read that message into the 
record, and then I will talk to you about it. 

79716 — 46 — pt. 3 21 
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General Marshall [reading] : 

November 26, 1941 

RCA 831 US GOVT 

Washington DC Nov 26 1941 1149P 

Commanding General 

Hawaiian Department Ft Shatter TH 

Four six five twenty-sixth 

Reference two B dash twenty four airplanes for special photo mission stop 
It is desired that the pilots be instructed to photograph Truk Island in the Caro- 
line group, Jaluit in the Marshall group stop Visual reconnaissance should be 
made simultaneously stop Information desired as to the number and location of 
naval vessels including submarines comma airfields comma aircraft comma guns 
comma barracks and camps stop [3387] Pilots should be warned islands 
strongly fortified and manned stop Photography and reconnaissance must be 
accomplished at high altitude and there must be no circling or remaining in the 
vicinity stop Avoid orange aircraft by utilizing maximum altitude and speed 
stop Instruct crews if attacked by planes to use all means in their power for 
self preservation stop The two pilots and copilots should be instructed to confer 
with Admiral Kimmel upon arrival at Honolulu to obtain his advice stop If 
distance from Wake and Jaluit to Moresby is too great comma suggest one B 
dash twenty four proceed from Wake to Jaluit and back to Wake comma then 
Philippines by usual route photographing ponape while enroute Moresby stop 
Advise Pilots best time of day for photographing Truk and Jaluit stop Upon 
arrival in Philippines two copies each of any photographs taken will be sent to 
General MacArthur comma Admiral Hart comma Admiral Kimmel comma the 
Chief of Naval Operations comma and the War Department stop Insure that 
both B dash twenty four airplanes are fully equipped with gun ammunition upon 
departure from Honolulu 

Adams 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, is that the message they are 
talking about here in the diary? 

General Marshall. I presume that is the message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Tnat was sent out on the 2(>th of [J-iSN] 
November 1941? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When is the first that you knew such a message 
had been sent out? 

General Marshall. I could not say as to that, sir. I was familiar 
with what they were going to do, and the directions were being given 
about it. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, you knew before you left on the 
26tli that such a mission was contemplated and going to be advised ? 

General Marshali.. Yes, sir. I had authorized the procedure. 

Senator Ferguson. You had authorized the procedure. Now was 
that discussed at the meeting of the 25th at the White House? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. It probably was mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. Probably mentioned. Well, it was a very im- 
portant mission, was it not. General? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; it was important. Or, rather, I would 
say it was a rather delicate mission, because that was taking us directly 
over the Japanese islands and we had to consider whether or not they 
would grasp at that as a hostile threat. 

[ 3389 ] Senator Ferguson. All right. Now I want to ask you 
in relation to the use of the telephone as an overt act to Hawaii, com- 
pared to this action, as to how you would compare it. 

General Marshall. I would say the use of a telephone depended on 
what was being said on the telephone. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, to alert the Hawaiians. 
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General Marshall. That is a matter of judgment, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want your explanation of it. 

General Marshall. I will go into this first, the question of the air 
flight. General Arnold discussed that with tlie Secretary of War, 
because we regarded it as a very delicate proposition. We could not 
figure any other way how to obtain this information. We thought it 
was very important that we should know. We thought it possible that 
by flying at a high altitude we might get with the thing without 
more than a Japanese objection to our coming into their mandated 
area. However, we had to accept the possibility that they would 
seize upon this as an overt act. 

As to the telephone message, I feel if they knew exactly what we 
were doing, which they would have ascertained from the telephone 
message, that there were two factors involved : One was the explana- 
tion of why we took that action, which was the receipt of a mamc 
message, the only way we could [3390^ obta.in that, and tiie 
other was the fact we were alerting the garrisons which they could 
construe as a hostile act. 

Now there was brought to my attention in that connection an item 
of my testimony on page 3109, lines 8 and 9 — no, I am wrong. I will 
strike that all out. It does not apply to this. 

That is the best answer I can give you. Senator. I will say this, 
though, in conclusion, that my comments about the telephone, where I 
explained my own state of mind in general regarding the serious aspect 
of the telephone, should not be read in the light of assuming that that 
was definitely why I did not telephone, because just exactly why I did 
not telephone I do not undertake to explain right now, because I 
am too involved in back sights to try to determine definitely what 
was going on in my head at that particular moment. 

There was the question of time involved. The only thing I can 
sav, I am quite certain I am right, is had I telephoned I would have 
telephoned to the Philippines first. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would alerting our own Army on the 
Philippines, from a military standpoint, be an overt act against any 
country ? 

General Marshall. I would not consider it as such. 

Senator Ferguson. Would, from an Army viewpoint, the flying of 
these planes over this Japanese territory, the \3391'\ mandated 
islands, would that be an overt act ? lam asking you first as to whether 
the question 

General Marshall. Yes, I understand you are asking me. Senator. 
It would certainly be assumed as an indiscreet act, because the flight 
of our planes over any foreign territory was always supposed to be 
by previous arrangement, and particularly that w’ould apply to mili- 
tary, to combat planes. Therefoie, we were doing something quite 
demiitely that the Japanese might seize upon as an overt act. They 
themselves had been doing it, but that is not the point. 

[3392^ Senator Ferguson. General, the last few words of the 
message indicate that you felt it might be considered an overt act, 
because we would need guns and ammunition to protect ourselves. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Pardon? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 
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Senator Feroxtson. We were assuming that Japan would treat it as 
an overt act and that our military authorities felt we should arm our 
men in these planes, because it says “airplanes are fully equipped with 
guns and ammunition on departure from Honolulu.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who is Adams? 

General. Marsh ALL. Adams is the Adjutant General of the Army. 

J^nator Ferguson. This was a matter of action ? 

General Marshall. A matter of action? 

Senator Ferguson. Yesj it was a message for action, wm it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; it is a direction to do something. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; direction, and Adams had that authority. 

[3393] General Marshall. Yes, sir. However, I wish to in- 
tervene here a moment. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I wish you would. 

General Marshall. You used the expression that we are assuming 
that that was an overt act. We were taxing the chance of that. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you guarded against it if they had been 
attacked. 

General Marshall. We did not leave our crews in a helpless posi- 
tion. The question was whether they should chance it. We would 
never be able to find anything in regard to the mandated islands, 
and it had now become imperative, in our view, to learn something 
of what the state of affairs in the mandated islands was, particularly 
as it related to the Japanese fleet. 

I was asked questions as to whether I was aware of the fact that 
we had lost track of where certain Japanese vessels were. On No- 
vember 26, at the meeting of the Joint Board in Washington, there 
is this paragraph in the minutes in relation to this matter 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would read that. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The Board next engaged in a discussion of the Pacific situation. The Navy 
had information that Japanese airplanes had been making reconnaissance and 
photo- [ASd.^] graphic flights over the United States islands in the 
western Pacific. It was felt that in view of recent developments indicating re- 
inforcements and activity in the construction of defense installations in the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands, efforts should be made on the port of the 
United States to photograph the more important of these islands. 

General Arnold announced that two planes were already en route from Day- 
ton to the Philippines with photographic equipment and with Instructions to 
photograph Truk, Jaluit and other important Japanese islands as required. 
With reference to this mission. Admiral Turner announced that the Com- 
mander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, Admiral Hart, had proposed that the United 
States, the British, and the Dutch undertake to photograph all of the islands 
in the Far East, and Western Pacific, but since the Army was engaged in the 
stated photographic mission, the Navy would like the planes to obtain certain 
specific Information. General Arnold projwsed that the Army would assist the 
Navy in obtaining desired data if the Navy would furnish to him, without 
delay, a memorandum of exactly what was desired, so that instructions could 
be given to the pilots engaged on the two photographic missions. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the end of the quote? 

[3395] General Marshall. That is the end of the quote. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that prior to the 26th 
these ships were already on their way in this mission ? 

General Marshall. Those ships were equipped and on their way 
to the Philippines. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I was wondering if it is not a fact that the record 
shows the flight was never undertaken ? 

Senator Ferguson. I was going to ask the General that in the next 
question. 

You say they were on the way to the Philippines? 

General Marshall. They were on their way to the Philippines 
with photographic equipment. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was this message to alert them to carry 
on that mission, the one I read here? 

General Marshall. This message was to instruct them to make 
this photographic mission en route to the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. They were to stop and confer with Ad- 
miral Kimmel? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson-. And then go on to Truk and make the [ 3396 '\ 
various photographs ? 

General Marshall. On their way to the Philippines. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Now, do you know when it was decided actually to do this photo- 
gi^hing ? What day ? 

General Marshall. I do not know whether the records will show 
that. I do not remember itj and I do not know whether the records 
will show that. I know I discussed it with General Arnold, and also 
required it to be taken up with the Secretary of War, because of the 
dangers of involvements . 

Senator Ferguson. And did you take it up with anybody else? 

General Marshall. I think it came originally from the Navy to the 
Army in connection with these references here of Admiral Hart. 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned in your minutes some message 
of Admiral Hart. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. I have not had the opportunity to see those min- 
utes before. I would ask counsel, do we have that message ? 

General Marshall. It states here : 

With rdCerence to this mission, Admiral Turner announced t3J97] that 
the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, Admiral Hart, had proposed that the 
United States, the British, and the Dutch undertake to photograph all of the 
islands in the Far East and Western Pacific, but since the Army was engaged 
in the stated photographic mission, the Navy would like the planes to obtain 
certain specific information. General Arnold proposed that the Army would 
assist the Navy in obtaining desired data if the Navy would furnish to him, 
without delay, a memorandum of exactly what was desired so that instruc- 
tions could be given to the pilots engaged on the two photographic missions. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you know whether it was ever car- 
ried out? 

General Marshall. I believe, sir, the planes never got away from 
Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Y ou say they never got away from Hawaii. You 
mean that they could not get away? 

General Marshall. I believe they became involved in the attack. 
However, that is a matter that somebody else can give better testimony 
on. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes; I understand. 

General, might I suggest here that you attempt to get the Hart pro- 
posal mentioned in the minutes? 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you like to get the wire from Hart [J398] 
if there is one? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Asking that this reconnaissance pliotograpliing be 
made? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will try to get it. 

Senator Lucas. Is Admiral Hart on the list as a witness. Senator 
Hart ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t think he has been, up to date. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, going on, General, page 4054, and reading 
from the diary — he says first : 

This is all the 27th. 

Now, reading from the diary : 

“Knox and Admiral Stark came over and conferred with me and General 
Gerow.” 

This is a throw-in : He was the Chief of the War Plans Division at 
that time, corresponding to the present Chief of Operations. 

Now, quoting irom the diary : 

“Marshall is down at the maneuvers today.” 

That was the maneuvers In North Carolina. 

“A draft memorandum” 

'rhese next three lines are not from my own memorandum, but from what 
appears from another paper: 

“A draft memorandum from General Marshall and Admiral Stark 
to the President was examined, and the question of the need for further time 
was discussed.” 

Now, General, does that sentence refer to Exhibit 17? 

General Marshall. I think it does, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that before you left, this 
instrument dated November 27, 1941, had been prepared ? 

General Marshall. It may have been, sir, but I don’t think that 
is the necessary deduction because I had not yet signed it, apparently. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it had been drafted. 

General Marshall. Whether or not we had discussed it and directed 
the drafting, or whether I had seen the draft and directed the changes 
I do not know. 

Senator Ferguson. This would indicate on the morning of the 27th 
at this meeting, wherever the meeting was, that Secretary Stimson 
put in the diary that he had before him, 

A draft memorandum from General Marshall and Admiral Stark to the Pi*esi 
dent was examined, and the question of the need for further time was discussed — 

indicating that that was the instrument that they were examining. 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Going back to Exhibit 45 — I am {SJfOO] 
sorry to keep switching 

General Marshall. 1 just lost the paper. 

I have it now. 

Senator Ferguson (reading): 

The Secretaries were informed of the proiiosed memorandum you and Admiral 
Stark directed be prepared for the President. 
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That is the same message, is it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next: 

The Secretary of War wanted to be sure that the ineinoraiKlum would not be 
construed as a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reojien 
the conversations. 

AVhat is meant by that sentence ? 

General Marshall. Well, I will have to merely read it here and 
then attempt to construe it, but I am not the best witness. 

The Secretary of War and General Gerow, it seems to me, would be. 
If you want me to read the sentence and then make a guess of what I 
think they mean, I will do that. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it ever discussed with you as to what was 
its meaning? 

General Marshall. I do not recall discussing the memorandum with 
the Secretary of War. 

\3Jf01^ Senator Ferguson. Had you any conversation with any- 
one in relation to that ‘‘he request Japan to reopen the conversations” ? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what is the explanation of that sentence 
in that memorandum, Exhibit 45 ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chaii-man, I am going to object to that ques- 
tion. The gentleman has said definitely that it would be his own 
interpretation, that he wasn't the best witness. Why have the General 
give an interpretation that might be in contradiction with the wit- 
nesses who know? 

The Chairman. The Chair recalls that the General said that his 
answer would be only a guess, and that the Secretary of War and 
General Gerow would be the best witnesses. 

Whether the General’s guess would be in conflict with the testi- 
mony, the positive testimony of the Secretary of War and General 
Gerow, the Chair can’t say. As between a guess on the part of the 
General and the positive testimony on the part of the Secretary of 
War and General Gerow, the Chair would assume that the guess 
would go out of the window if there was any conflict. 

Senator Ferguson. What is your answer, General ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know — and I ask 
for information — how long are we going to take with [34021 
guesses in the course of this proceeding with a witness who tells you 
directly that he can’t answer the question and it would be only a guess 
and that he is not the best witness. How long are we to continue with 
this type of delay ? 

The Chairman. The Chair can’t answer that question. Of course, 
in any legal proceeding, in a court, the Chair imagines that a court 
would instruct the jury to disregard a guess if there was positive 
testimony on the point, but this is not, strictly speaking, a court pro- 
cedui'e, and the Chair can’t answer the question propounded by the 
Senator from Illinois. But it would seem advisable, in order to get 
at the facts, that the committee devote as little time as possible to 
guesses, and as much time as possible to ix)sitive evidence on the part 
of those who can testify. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, might I put upon the record my 
version on that matter, and reason for asking the question ? 
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Here is a case where a memorandum was to be prepared by this 
witness, by General Marshall. It was to make sure that certain 
things would not get into that memorandum. A man who was superior 
in command, to a certain extent, the Secretary of War, was sending 
a message to the Chief of Staff that certain things would not go into 
the memorandum \3^03'\ to the President. 

Now, I want to question this witness as to what he imderstood by 
that, b^ause he had to have an understanding, and it can’t be a guess, 
as to what was meant by it, so that it could not get into this official 
record that was going to the President, and it was to be over his signa- 
ture. 

The Chairman. The witness is the best judge as to whether his 
answer to any question is a ^ess. 

General Marshall. I will attempt to answer the question. 

The Chairman. The Chairman is certain General MarshaU wil] 
answer the question to the best of his ability. 

Senator Ferguson. I appreciate that. 

General Marshall. In the preparation of 

Senator Ferguson. General, if your answer is going to be a guess, I 
don’t want it. 

General Marshall. I will go up to the point where I introduced the 
guess and let you decide whether you want it or not. 

The preparation of the memorandum from Admiral Stark and 
myself, as the senior members of the Joint Board, that was not to be 
the opinion of the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy; 
that was to be the opinion of the Joint Board, presum- 

ably, as represented by its senior members for the Navy and the Army, 
Admiral Stark and General Marshall. 

Of course, as a matter of fact, in my own mind, if I determined that 
the Secretary of War, with his vast experience in diplomatic affairs of 
the world, as well as the War Department, with two terms as Secre- 
tary, felt that a certain phase of the thing was highly inadvisable, I 
would be very much influenced by that view on his part. 

The Chairman. Very much what? 

General Marshall. I would be very much influenced by that view 
on his part. Nevertheless, the memorandum had to be Admiral 
Stark’s and mine, representing a Joint Board of which the Secretaries 
of War and Navy were not members. The reports were sent through 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to the President. 
They could approve them, disapprove them, or comment on them. 

[3J^6'[ Now, as to just what was meant by this statement of Gen- 
eral Gerow’s, as to the Secretary of W ar, I can only guess at what was 
in the mind of the Secretary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. I will put another question. 

Up to that point in your answer it is not a guess ? 

General Marshall. That is a fact. 

Senator Ferguson. The next question is : What conversation did you 
have with General Gerow about that sentence ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that I had any conference with 
General Gerow regarding that sentence. He is giving me here, dated 
November 27, which undoubtedly — it shows I noted it on the 28th, 
and probabl}' the first business of the day, along with the alert mes- 
sages — ^the statement of what had happened in the discussion with the 
Secretary of War. He had reached an understanding with the Secre- 
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tary of War without the exchange of the memorandum. I doubt if I 
even spoke to the Secreta^ of War regarding it, and I doubt if I 
discussed it with General Gerow. The Secretary of War had appar- 
ently been assured that the memorandum, so far as it was written, 
didn’t do violence to his own ideas, and I was prepared to sign it the 
wjw it stood. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know whether you had signed the 
instrument prior to that discussion with Gerow? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. It is dated [3Ji06'\ 
November 28, and I couldn’t have signed it on the 27th because I was 
not here, unless they brought it to me late at night, and I am quite 
certain they did not do that. 

Senator Ferguson. So probably at the time that you had the memo- 
randum, Exhibit 45, you had before you Exhibit 17 imsigned and you 
didn’t sign it until after you had your conversation with Gerow 
about the instrument? 

General Marshall. Presumably so. I may not have even had any 
conversation with Gerow if I had Exhibit 45 before me at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever have a conversation with Secre- 
ta^ Stimson about that particular point? 

General Marshall. Not to my recollection. I had many conversa- 
tions with the Secretary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I mean on that particular point, about re- 
opening the conversations. 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of a conversation with 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, regarding that specific point. I 
do have a recollection of frequent discussions with Mr. Stimson about 
the proceedings of the diplomatic interchange with relation to how 
far they should go. 

Senator Ferguson. The next sentence [reading] : 

It was agreed that the memorandum would be shown to both Secretaries before 
dispatch. 

[54^] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was that so that it would make sure it 
covered that particular point and any other point? 

General Marshall. 1 am a little confused about that particular 
statement, except that he may, Gerow may have, assured the Secretary 
of War that that memorandum would go to him en route to the Presi- 
dent, because the proceedings of the Joint Board were, I thought, 
invariably sent through the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Navy to tne President. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the third paragraph : 

Both the message and the memorandum were shown to the Secretary of War. 

What message are they talking about there ? 

General Marshalu I presume he is referring to the alert message. 

Senator Ferguson. The alert message? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson [reading] : 

• • • and the memorandum were shown to the Secretary of War. He sug- 
gested some minor changes in the memorandum. 

That would be Exhibit 17. 

General Marshall. I presume so, yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. “He suggested some minor changes in the 
memorandum. These were made (copy attached).” 

Y 3 J 4 O 8 '] What were the changes in this memorandum made by 
the Secretary of War? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. General Gerow will have 
to give you that. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel, do we have the original so 
that we can find out here? It says “copy attached.” Was any copy 
attached to Exhibit 45? 

Mr. Mitchell. The memorandum that was attached is already in 
evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. That is Exhibit 17? 

Mr. Mitchell. As pail of Exhibit 17. That doesn't show any alter- 
ations. It is a fair copy. 

Senator Ferguson. Has there bc'en any attempt to get the original 
to show what changes were made ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not at all. I have never known any reason to ask 
for it. 

Senatoi* Ferguson. General, have you any idea what changes were 
made ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And 

General Marshall. I presume if that shows in the record, it will 
be shown on one of the dKaft copies in the record. 

Senator Ferguson. As a rule are they kept? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, reading from the diary, that 
is, from the testimony on page 4054 : 

That appears in the memorandiiin whieh is already in evidence, by General 
Geiow, to General Marshall, the memorandum of November 27. 

General Russell. The joint .statement is In evidence, not where the Secretary 
suggested, but General Marshall put it in evidence. We are acquainted with the 
joint statement. 

Now, going down to his diary : 

36. Mr. Stimson. Because it governeil the — it helpt'd — explains the next sen- 
tence, Now I begin with my own record : 

• Quoting from the diary : 

“I said that I was glad to have time, but I did not want it at the cost of humility 
on the part of the United States or of reopening the thing, which would show a 
weakness on our part.” 

And I go on : 

Quoting from his diary : 

“But the main question at this meeting” — Tiie meeting of Knox, Stark, Gerow 
and myself. 

” — was over the message that we shall send to MacArthur.” 

Now, at that time, were you talking about a message to anyone else 
but MacArthur ? 

General Marshall. At that time meaning this meeting 
that he is referring to? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I don't know, sir. I wasn't present. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, you take it from the diary that that is 
the only one thej^ were talking about. Next he explains the alert to 
the others. I will read it : 

‘*We have already sent him a quasi-alert or the first signal for an alert — 

What is a quasi-alert ? 

General Marshall. That is a legal term that you gentlemen w’ill 
have to interpret. 

Senator Ferguson. Well 

General Marshall. He says, ‘or the Hrst signal for an alert.’ ” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and now he says — 1 am reading from his 
diary : 

“We have already sent him a quasi-alert or the first signal for an alert; and 
new, on talking with tiie President this morning over the teieijhoue, I suggested 
and he approved the idea that we should send the final alert, namely, tlmt he’*-- 

Then he says : 

That was the recipient. 

“ — should be on the qui vive for any attack, and telling him how the situation 
was.” 

What are they talking about there? 

General Marshall. It would appear from reading his testimony 
he is talking at this moment about an alert to General MacArthur. 

Senator Ferguson. You had already given him the 24th alert. 

General Marshall. That is what he \vas generally referring to as 
a quasi-alert or the first signal for an alert. 

Senator Ferguson. In your opinion, as Chief of Staffs was that an 
all-out alert ? 

General M^vrshaij.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn that Secretary Stim- 
son had talked with the President as indicated in that paragi’aph from 
his diary? 

General Marshall. I don't know, sir. I assume that I may have . 
been told by the Secretary or by General Gerow on the morning of 
the 28th on my return to Washington. I don’t believe General Gerow 
tells me that in this memorandum. It must be just a presumption on 
my part that the Secretary or General Gerow or both of them spoke 
of it to me. I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you recall now ever getting that infor- 
mation ? 

General Marshall. I do not, sir. 

\31^2'\ Senator Ferguson. That would be at least an amend- 
ment to the alert of the 24th, would it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading on) : 

Now, to understand what I was talking about, an earlier alert, I am not 
sure which one I meant, but we had sent a message which would meet with the 
description, on November 24th, a joint Army and Navy message, but we had 
also sent warnings back as far as July 7, July 25, October 16, and October 20. 
which contained warnings to the members of the — comamnders of the outposts 
as to the situation that was going on with Japan. 

Do you recall those messages, those different alerts that he is talk- 
ing about — or were they alerts? 
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General Marshall. I don’t think they were alerts. They were in- 
formation bearing on the increasing and critical situation. Just what 
they were on the specific dates I am not prepared at the moment to 
testify. 

Senator Ferguson. Then he goes back and says : 

Now I go back to ray narrative : 

“So Gerow and Stark and I went over the proposed message to him.” 

General Marshall. He says : 

That is, I was talking about MacArthur especially, but [54/5] we were 
sending the messages to four people, not only MacArthur, but Hawaii, Panama, 
and Alaska. 

Senator Ferguson. But that last part was not in the dairy. 

General Marshall. That is not in the diary. 

Senator Ferguson. The diary only referred to the one to Mac- 
Arthur ; is that correct ? 

General Marshall. So far. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the next page will you read what lie 
says. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

“So Gerow and Stark and I went over the proposed message to him from 
Marshall very carefuUy, finally got it into shape, and with the help of a telephone 
talk I had with Hull I got the exact statement from him of what the situation 
was.” 

Senator Ferguson. Talking about this message that would be signed 
from you to MacArthur? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 27th ? 

General Marshall. That is my assumption. 

Senator Ferguson. Being alert, and the one that had been dis- 
cussed with the President, up on the top of page 4054 ; is that correct ? 

Page 4055: 

“♦ • • on talking with the President this morning [54f41 over the 
telephone, I suggested and he approved the idea that we should send the final 
alert, namely — ” 

General Marshall. I presume that is what it is. 

[3 If 15^ Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, will you read on from the testimony prepared. 

General Marshall. This is not the diary (reading) : 

That is the situation between him and the Japanese envoys. 

Now, let me have the message, that message w^hich I have been referring to here. 

The thing I was anxious to do was to be sure that we represented with corre<*t- 
ness and accuracy what the situation was between the two Governments, and 
this pjirt I got from Hull, as I said, by telephone, to be sure I was right. You 
see that mesage opens with the.^^e sentences : 

“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes with 
only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come back and 
offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible 
at any moment.’* 

Senator Ferguson. Now, just a moment there. The message to 
MacArthur opened with those particular sentences that you read, witli 
the two messages alike. Take the one to MacArthur and the one to 
General Short. That language is used in both, is it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. That part of the message. 

[iS4i6] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you read on ? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The thing I was anxious to do was to be sure that we represented with correct- 
ness and accuracy what the situation was between the two Governments 

I read that. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

That was what I was interested in getting out at the time, because that had 
been a decision which I had heard from the President as I have Just read, and I 
had gotten the exact detaiis of the situation between the State Department and 
the envoys from Mr. Hull ; and, as I pointed out here, the purpose in my mind, as I 
quote my talk with the President was to send a final alert, namely, that the man 
should be on the qul vive for any attack, and telling him how the situation 
was here. 

That was why I was in this matter. Marshall was away. I had had a decision 
from the President on that subject, and I regarded It as my business to do what 
I, of coarse, normally do ; to see that the mesage, as sent, was framed in accordance 
with the facts. 

Senator Ferguson. Before you go further. General, does 
that indicate to you that there had been a mesage drawn up that had 
diflFerent language in it? 

General Marshall. I think that is the case, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what the language was in the 
original message ? 

General Marshall. I don’t know that. General Gerow would have 
that, undoubtedly. 

Senator Ferguson. But that would indicate that the 
first paragraph, at least the first part, was changed to meet the Secre- 
ts^ of War’s conversation with the Secretary of State. 

General Marshall. My understanding was it was modified by the 
Secretary of War to be in accord with his conversation with Mr. Hull. 

i^nator Ferguson. Now, when was that first called to your atten- 
tion? 

General Marshall. Unless it is called to my attention in this memo- 
randum of General Gerow’s to me dated November 27, which I read 
for the first time on the morning of the 28th, I do not know that it was 
ever called to my attention. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, with the message that was being 
drafted by the Secretary of War, the change being made, you know 
that he was going from the Secretary of State and his conversation 
with the President, as he says at the top : 

That was why I was in here. While Marshall was away I had bad a decision 
from the President on that subject and I regarded it as my business to do what I, 
of course, normally do, to see that the message as sent was framed in accordance 
with the facts. 

That Is, the facts as considered by those two men and by myself. 

\ 3 ^ 19 '\ Now, what my question is is this: Who could change the 
language of such a message or who could smjplement it ? 

General Marshall. The President, the Secretary of War, and my- 
self. The proposals could be made by the head of the War Plans 
Division. They might be commented upon and changes proposed by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff. They might in relation to the references 
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to the enemy’s status be commented on and different proposals made 
by G-2 of the Army, but in principle I would say that the only people 
that could directly change the message would be the President, the 
Secretary of War, or myself. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be true because of the language 
there, as I quote, from the President ‘‘that we should send the final 
alert, namely, that he” — that was the recipient — ^“should be on the 
qui vive for any attack and telling him how the situation was.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The others could advise, but the only three that 
could change were the ones that you have mentioned ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or supplement it. 

General Marshall. Of course, you must understand that the origi- 
nal proposal would come in in written foim, in the \3J!t20^ 
usual circumstances, from the War Plans Division where it might even 
lie prepared by some captain. However, the responsibility for the 
message in going forward would be General Gerow’s, and then beyond 
them it would be mine ; and if I am not present, the Secretary of Wars. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, read on, will you please, General? 

General Marshall (reading). 

I speak there in the words of the message to Mac Arthur, but there were four 
messages sent out that are in evidence, and .v<»u will set* the message to Hawaii 
carries the annotation on the back (►f it, which is very extraordinary, “Shown 
to the Secretary of War,” and after they had drafted it. And we were covering 
the situation in the four great outposts of the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that was not in the diary, that last part? 
It does not show. 

General MARSHALi.r. That is a statement without regard, apparently, 
io the diary. 

Senator "Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. It goes on with a question : 

General Grunert. Has the Secretary finished regarding that message? 

Mr. Stimson. No. I have b(^n regarding that message, [SIfZl] yes. I 
am just going over to the next, to the following day. 

General Gritnert. I would like to ask whether you saw the rest of that message 
and whether you prepared the rest of the message or approved what was in tliat 
message. 

Mr. Stimson. Oh. yes; this message that I have just read a portion of to you, 
I went over ver>' carefully the whole message. 

General Grunert. Yes. 

Mr. Stimson. B‘^cause the part that I r(*ad you was mer€*ly (he part which 
I have consulted Mr. Hull about. 

General Grunert. Yes. 

Mr. Stimson. Heoau.se the part that I read ynu was merely the part which 
I have consulted Mr. Hull about. 

General Grunert. We have that message in evidence. 

Mr. Stimson. Yes. 

General Grunert. And lot.s of testimony about it. 

Mr. Stimson. Yes. 

General Grunert. All I wanted to know was whether you were actually 
acquainted with the rest of the contents of that me.ssage. 

Mr. Stimson. I was. 

General Grunert. Yes. 

[8^22] Mr. Sti.mson. An<i I saw it after it was finally drawn, as was shown 
by the memorandum there. 

General Russeix. Mr. Secretary, before yon go away from that message, which 
we have consideerd and are considering rather seriously: When General Qerow 
came to your office that morning did he have a rough draft of that message? 
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Mr. Stimson. I can’t remember tliat, sir. 

General Russell. In his testimony before the Roberts Commission he stated, 
relative to the first sentence of the message, that Initially the first sentence was 
to the effect that negotiations had terminated ; that confirming your report now, 
you called the Secretary of State, who suggested this other language; to all 
intents and purposes it had been terminated, with only a slight possibility of 
their being resumed. 

This is General Russell’s statement. 

Senator Ferguson. Right there is where I w^ant to ask you. Do you 
recall, or do you know, or do you have knowledge that the original 
draft of the message to General Short and General MacxVrthur was, 
as the sentence indicates, ‘‘that initially the first sentence was to the 
effect that n^otiations had terminated ’? 

General AIarshall. I do not recall that I was aware 
of what the original proposal was other than what the form of the 
final message was. It may be that the record will show that I saw 
both drafts. I do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at Exhibit 37, page 36 ? That is 
the message by the Navy to CINCAF, CINCPAC, where they use the 
language : 

This dispatch Is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased. 

That is page 36, Exhibit 37. Do you have that exhibit. General ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 36 it is, of Exhibit 37. 

General Marshall. It is page 36? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, page 36: “Have ceased.” It is the third 
line down. 

General Marshall. I must have some wrong paper here. Where is 
that? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 36. 

Mr. Gesell. The war warning message. 

Senator Ferguson. The war warning message : 

This dispatch Is to be considered a war warning. 

Exhibit 37, page 36. 

Mr. Gesell. Here it is. 

General Marshall. What is the question, please, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to know whether or not the one from 
Navy on the same day as the one that went out from the Army did not 
use the language that the negotiations had ceased, just like it was 
stated in the testimony that you have just read here. I will read it 
again : 

In his testimony before the Roberts Commission he stated, relative to the 
first sentence of the message, that initially the first sentence was to the effect 
that negotiations had terminated. 

Then it was changed to the language used by Secretary Stimson : 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes, with 
only the barest possibility that the Japanese Government might come back and 
offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable, and so forth. 

Now, take the Navy message that went out on the same day as an 
alert. There they say that they have ceased. 

Would that explain that the two messages were to go out alike as 
far as the termination of the negotiations and that because of the con- 
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versation with Secretary Hull by Secretary Stiinson there was a change 
in the one that went to the Army ? 

General Marshall. That would be my assumption of what 
had happened, that the original messages had been pre- 
pared in conjunction with the Navy, General Gerow and Admiral 
Turner, and that certain phraseology had been used. The Army 
message, though, through tne intervention of Mr. Stimson had been 
changed following his conversation with Mr. Hull. The Navy mes- 
sage am assuming probably had already been dispatched. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. There is an explanation by General Gerow on exactly 
that at page 2690 of the record. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Do you want to put it in now^ ? 

Mr. Murphy. No. It is already in on page 2690. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, General, reading those two alerts can you comment on — as 
a military man and as Cliief of Staff — which is the stronger of those 
two messages as an alert as far as the ceasing of the negotiations, 
those two sentences ? 

General Marshall. The Navy message reads: 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilisation of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and an 
aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. 

fS4!2&] Senator F*erou 80 n. Now, up to that part, “negotiation.” 

Senator Lucas. I insist, Mr. Chairman, if you are goihg to construe 
a document or compare two documents that the witness ought to 
have a right to look at all parts of it. You cannot take one para- 
graph or one sentence of a document in construing it. 

The Vice Chairman. That is correct. The General had just read 
the pertinent part of the Navy message and I assume he was in the 
act of reading the comparable part of the Army message. I think 
that is what l^nator Ferguson was after, wasn’t it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. What I am trying to do is to get the two 
messages in the first sentence as they relate to termination of negotia- 
tions, and I have some other questions about the whole message. 

General Marshall. The message sent by the Army on November 
27 states: 

Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical parposes 
with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue. 

Then it goes on to say : 

Japanese future action unpredictable. 

The naval message, of course, is in stronger tenns in- {^^27} 
dicative of the termination of negotiations. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, which is the stronger there — 
the Navy? 

General Marshaix. I just attempted to state that, sir, that the 
naval message terms are the stronger, indicative of the termination 
of diplomatic relations — negotiations rather than relations. 

Senator Lucas. Why don’t you let the witness answer? Wliy 
should you cut him off in the middle of an answer ? 
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Senator I’erouson. Have you been cut off, General ? 

Senator Lucas. You just put words in his mouth that are before 
you, ^nator, when he was trying to answer a simple question. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to make any explanation, General ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I have nothing to say. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, let us take the two messages, as has been 
suggested. 

^nator Lucas. He is the Chief of Staff, he is a General and he 
ought to have the utmost respect shown him. 

General Marshall. I have them both here, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the next sentence : 

An aggressive move by Japan is expected witbin the next few days. The num- 
ber and equipment of Japanese [3.^28] troops and the organization of 
navai task forces indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philip- 
pines, Thai or Kra Peninsula or possibly Borneo. 

Now, General, that is a sentence which indicates an expedition, a 
specific expedition against one of three places, is that not correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the possibility of a fourth ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Now, let us take the one to the Army, let us take 
the language in the one to the Army. 

General Marshall. “Japanese action.” 

Senator Ferguson. “Future action unpredictable.” 

General Marshall. “Japanese future action unpredictable.” 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read it? 

General Marshall (continuing) : 

But hostile action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot comma repeat 
cannot comma be avoided the United States desires that Japan commit the first 
overt act. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, we will just read down to what is 
predicted before we get to the overt sentence. Now, in that one is 
there any specific expedition set forth ? 

General Marshall. There is not, sir. 

[S4^9] Senator Ferguson. Now, which is the most specific mes- 
sage as far as that sentence is concerned ? 

General Marshall. The naval message. 

Senator Ferguson. The Navy message because it outlines three 
specific movements and a possibility of a fourth, and the Army mes- 
sage is only unpredictable but hostile action possible at any moment. 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would say the Navy message was more 
specific there. Do you know why the two messages differed in rela- 
tion to that sentence? 

General Marshall. I could not say, sir. I imagine it was the possi- 
ble views of the individuals drafting them either as to where the 
Japanese were going to strike or as to the desirability of indicating a 
particular, place as against the desirability of indicating a general 
alert for aiw place. 

Senator Ferguson. So one is a specific alert, the one of the Navy, 
and the one of the Army is general. 

General Marshall. No; they are both alerts in one message, in- 
cluding indications of where it is thought the Japanese action might 
be. 
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Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. The degi-ee of alert is not the point. 

Senator Ferguson. Take the next sentence in the Navy [34^0 J 

message, will you read it, after the “Borneo”? 

General Marshall. Yes [reading] : 

Execute an appropriate defensive development preparatory to carrying out 
the tasks assigned in WPL46X Inform District and Army authorities. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, shouldn’t the “X” after the “46” be 
a period ? 

General Marshall. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a period ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. So that is a sentence. Now, that is a specific 
order, is it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. (Reading :) 

Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out 
the tasks assigned in WPL46. 

All right. Now let us take the next sentence in the Army one. 
Would you read it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir [reading] : 

If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, be avoided the United States desires that 
Japan commit the first overt act. This policy should not, repeat not, be con- 
strued as restricting you to a course of action that might jeopardize your defense. 
Prior to hostile Japanese action [J-}J/] you are directed to undertake 
such reconnai.ssauce and otlier measures as you deem necessary. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, let us stop at that part. Is that as 
specific, is that as strong in the alert as the one in the Navy where ho 
is to take and “execute an appi’opriate defensive development prepara- 
to^ to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL46”? 

General Marshall. Possibly as strong except that it has a proviso 
regarding the overt act. 

Senator Ferguson. It has a proviso in it. Let us take the next 
sentence : 

Inform district and Army authorities. A similar warning is being sent by 
War Department. Spenavo Inform British. Continental districts Guam Samoa 
directed take appropriate measures against sabotage. 

Now, the “report measures taken” is not in the Navy at all. They 
are ordered to do certain things, are thev not, and you ask in the Army 
one over your signature that you are to be advised as to what measures 
were taken. The other one says : “Take appropriate measures against 
sabotage,” is the last part. 

Now, which is the stronger of those two, where you ask for “report 
measures taken” and the other one is a direct order? 

[S4-32] General Marshall. I do not know that I would say 
either one was stronger than the other. It is a different approach to 
the same problem. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you had close coordination between the 
Army and Navy with these two branches working where they had to 
work out in the field, would you have had the difference in these mes- 
sages? They were sent on the same day. 

General Marshall. I will have to reflect a little bit on that. 

Senator Ferguson. I beg pardon? 
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General Marshall. I will have to reflect a little bit on that. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Marshall. I think that if the two agencies were side by 
side there is less probability of a conflict in messages. We were in the 
same string of buildings at that time, the Munitions Buildings, so we 
were not very remote one from the other, but they were separate agen- 
cies, of course, with long traditions each of its own. I think if it had 
been a single group there, naturally, would have been a less possibility 
of the contradictory messages. I do not imply that these two messages 
are contradictory. That is my answer, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, General, that is your explana- { 3433 ] 
tion as to how, or as to why the exhibits are not the same. 

General Marshall. I did not state that as an explanation, sir. I 
was giving you a view as to the possibility of what might have been if 
there had been a different arrangement of the two sections, the Opera- 
tions section of the Navy and the War Plans Division, which is the 
operations section of the Army. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, General, here is what I have in mind. 
They were to inform the Army, and the Army getting its own mes- 
sages and informing the Navy. At the field the messages were to go 
one to the other. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it not possible or probable that because of 
the difference in the language, one designating that it had ceased 
and the other one that it had terminated for all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibility, the one being for three specific ex- 
peditions and a possible fourth, the otlier being general in its nature, 
one calling for a report back, the other one directing that a specific 
plan be put into effect, that the men who received thpm in the field 
would be confused as to the meaning, and that when the report came 
back as to what action was taken that it then became the duty of those 
in Washington to catch that there was confusion and to straighten 
it out as of the 28th ? 

{ 3434 ] General Marshall. That might be. Senator, but I don’t 
see how it could create that much of a confusion. 

The Chairman. Four o’clock having arrived, the committee 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn may I say just 
one word ? 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. There was an almanac — ^not an almanac, but a cal- 
endar, a small calendar that was used and I was just wondering 
whether or not that should not be marked as an exhibit. I would like 
to have it because we will be referring to that calendar probably 40 
or 50 times between now and the time this committee meeting is over. 
Who has that calendar? 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. We have not re- 
cessed. 

If anybody can identify that calendar and mark it as exhibit num- 
ber anjdhing. 

Mr. Mitcheix. The court will take judicial notice of it and you 
will have other copies. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to ascertain from what al- 
manac that sheet of the calendar was taken ? 
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Senator Lucas. I would like to know whether it is an original 
document, too. 

\S^S6^ The Chairman. Maybe we can straighten- that out by 
10 o’clock tomorrow and the committee will stand in recess until 
that time. 

(Whereupon, at 4:03 p. m., December 10, 1945, an adjournment 
was taken until 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, December 11, 1945.) 
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IS4S6] PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


TUESDAY, DECEMBEB 11, 1045 

GjNORESS of THE UNITED StATES, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

Of the Pearl Habor Attack, 

Washington, D. G. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the Caucus Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, and Ferra- 
son, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, 
Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D, Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John K Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[3Jf37^ The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 
order. Does counsel have anything at this point ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Just a little, Mr. Chairman. 

A memorandum from Colonel Buncombe, our chief liaison officer 
in the War Department, dated today contains this statement: 

At Record 3343 and 3408 request was made for drafts of the 27 November 1941 
Marshall warning message and the 27 November 1941 memorandum from General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark to the President. Careful search of War Depart- 
ment files has disclosed no drafts of either of those documents. 

By that he means preliminary drafts. 

You will be advised If further search discloses any such drafts. 

Paragraph 2 : 

At Record 3311 question was raised as to whether the minutes of the Joint 
Board meeting of 3 November 1941 were attached to the memorandum for the 
President from Admiral Stark and General Marshall dated 5 November 1941. 
The War Department files indicate tliat the Joint Board minutes were not at- 
tached to the memorandum to the President. 

Then another request was made with reference to the message of 
December 3, 1941, sent by the Chief of Naval Operations to the com- 
mander in Chief of the Asiatic Force, the Pacific Force, and the com- 
manders of the Fourteenth and Sixteenth \3^38'\ Naval Dis- 
tricts which reads as follows : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts 
at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy 
most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important confiden- 
tial and secret documents. 

Request was made that we find out the source of that highly reliable 
information. 
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I have been informed that the highly reliable information referred 
to the contents of intercepted Jap diplomatic messages contained in 
exhibit 1, which show those instructions to their various ambassadors. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that all, counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. General, do you have anything you want to 
offer at this time before you resume your testimony ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson of Michigan will continue 
to inquire. 

TESTIMONT OF OEN. OEOEGE C. MARSHALL (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. General, will you refer to page 1 of Exhibit b'2 ( 
Will you read that message? 

[3^9^ General Marshall (reading) : 

Sent June 17, 1940 
Number 428. WE. 

June IT, 1940. 

COUMANDING GENERAL, 

Hawaiian Department, Fort Shatter, T. II. 

Immediately alert complete defensive organization to deal with possible trans- 
pacific raid comma to greatest extent possible without creating public hysteria or 
provoking undue curiosity of newspapers or alien agents. Suggest maneuver 
basis. Maintain alert until further orders. Instructions for secret communi- 
cation direct with Chief of Staff will be furnished you shortly. Acknowledge. 

(Signed) AnAua 

Senator Ferguson. You mentioned yesterday that you had sent an 
alert in 1940. 

General Marshai.l. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the alert? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I notice that the first part of it is that, 
“Immediately alert complete defensive organization to deal with pos- 
sible trans-Pacific raid comma.” 

[ 3443 ] That is a specific alert, is it not, for a defensive de- 
ployment? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is specific. Do you know w'hy such an 
alert was not sent on the 27th? 

General Marshall. You mean similarly couched? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. No, sir; except for this particular difference: 
Here Hawaii w'as being alerted because of information from some 
source which aroused in our minds the possibility of a raid specifically 
against Hawaii. Therefore, Hawaii was alerted for that reason. 

\344l\ Senator Ferguson. Well, was not that the purpose of 
alerting then on the 27th of November? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; but the War Department alert of No- 
vember 27 was directed to all Pacific stations. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 8 of that same exhibit it indicates, 
from a message of yours, that the Navy had not been alerted. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At that time did 
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General Marshall,. Just a moment, Senator. You said it appears 
from a message of mine that the Navy 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. Which message are you referring to? 

Senator Ferguson. The message on page 8 of Exhioit 52. 

General Marshall. That is a message from General Herron. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a message to you instead of from you. 

General Marshall. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Indicating that the Navy had not been alerted. 

‘ General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know at that time that the Navy had 
not been alerted ? 

General Marshall. I have no distinct recollection in [^44^] 
regard to that matter. I was under the impression that the Navy was 
aware of what we were doing, and I believe I heard here a com- 
munication from Admiral Richardson which would indicate that the 
Navy Department did know about it and informed him accordingly. 

Senator Ferguson. Was not that sometime later? 

General Marshall. I do not recall the date, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now I notice in this alert of June 17, 19+0, you 
suggest maneuver basis. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why was that? 

General Marshali.. We merely suggested that in relation to that 
portion of the alert which said, “to greatest extent possible without 
creating public hysteria or provoking undue curiosity of newspapers 
or alien agents.” 

Senator Ferguson. That was the purpose ? 

General Marshall. That was the suggestion. 

Senator Ferguson. You, at the end of the message, said, “Acknowl- 
edge.” That is an entirely different matter from “Report action 
taken.” 

General Marshall. I would say that was different ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. One is merely to acknowledge as to whether or 
not the message reaches you. 

General Marshall. Tnat is correct, sir. 

[S44SJ Senator Ferguson. Well, would this be true from an 
Army viewpoint, that when an overseas commander is ordered to take 
“such measures as he deems necessary and to report measures taken 
to you,” is he correct in assuming that if his report is not the kind of 
action that you had in mind that you would thereafter inform him 
specifically of the difference? 

General Marshall. I would assume so. 

Senator Ferguson. You would assume that that is correct Army 
procedure ? 

General Marshall. I would say so. 

I^nator P'erguson. Now, in the message that you sent on the 27th, 
signed by you, you have a statement in relation to the first overt act. 
\l^uld you just read that, please? 

General Marshall. That is November 27 ? 

Senator Ferguson. The message of the 27th. 

General Marshall. The alert message to Hawaii ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 7 of Exhibit 32. 
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The Vice Chairman. Senator, are you referring to the one to Ha- 
waii ? You know several were sent that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; the one to Hawaii. It reads this way, “If 
hostilities cannot repeat cannot conuna be avoided the United States 
desires that Japan commit the first overt act.” 

Can you tell us anything about why that was put in the message? 

[S444] General Marshall. My recollection of that, sir, is that 
was a direct instruction from the President. 

Senator Ferguson. You received a direct instruction from the Presi- 
dent, did you not, on that item? 

General Marshall. Meaning that I received it personally? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. My recollection on that is not clear. I think 
I probably did receive it direct from the President. 

Senator Ferguson. I will try to refresh your memory by referring 
to your testimony given sometime before in the Navy board. 

My recollection, stimnlated by this portion of the message “If hostilities can- 
not be avoided the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act” I 
have a clear recollection of that. It was the instruction of the President. I 
also have a rather clear re<«llectlon of the following sentence, “This policy 
should not be construed as restricting you to a course of action that might 
Jeopardize your defense.” My dimmer recollection is that I discussed that 
with General Gerow. He thinks I did not see the message. I might not have, 
but my recollection is quite clear in relation to the President’s instructions 
because, as I recall that, they came to me personally, therefore I would have had to 
translate this into the message rather than General Gerow who would not 
have known. 

Now does that refresh your memory? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; but that does not change my statement. 

^nator Ferguson. I want to ask you some questions now about that. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fexguson. Did you get the message personally fromi the 
President? 

General Marshall. I stated, Senator, I do not recall. I assume I 
did. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you tell us when you got it? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long before? 

General Marshall. I am specific in my recollection that the Presi- 
dent gave a direction to this effect. I think he gave it to me. I am 
not certain in regard to that, but I know that he gave it. 

I^nator Ferguson. Did you and he discuss the purpose of that? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir; and I do not recall 
his giving me this. I think he did. I know that he gave that direc- 
tion, I know that it had to be put in a message. It might have been 
that it came from some other [S4-^] sources. It might have 
been it came from Admiral Stark, or it might have been that it came 
from Mr. Stimson, but my own dim recollection is that he, the Presi- 
dent, stated that to me. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason then that you feel you 
have seen the message, or at least knew that that kind of statement 
was going into the message ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I was trying to reconstruct in my own 
mind my recollection of the preparation of this message. I knew 
there was this discussion as to how to include that statement about 
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the first overt act and not to discount the preparations for defense. 
I could not get clear in my own mind when those thoughts were going 
through my head, whether when I first read the complete message on 
the morning of the 28th on nw return to Washington or whether they 
were in a discussion with General Gerow on the 26th before my 
departure from Washington at about 1 p. m. 

Later, after making that statement, I saw Mr. Stimson’s testimony 
and I also was told of General Gerow’s testimony, and I also was 
reminded still further by being shown General Gerow’s memorandum. 
Now out of those I began to get a clear picture of what had hap- 

S med. At the time when I was testifying I had not remembered 
erow’s memorandum to me telling me of his meeting with the Secre- 
tary of War and the events that transpired in the preparation of this 
particular message. 

[^4-47] Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether that sentence 
WM in the original message that was drafted I 
General Marshall. I ^ not, sir. I should imagine General Gerow 
might be able to tell you that. 

Senator Ferguson. He might be able to? 

^neral Marshall. Yes. He was handling the papers and making 
the detailed arrangements. 

Senator Ferguson. Was the original message that you drafted in 
relation to an alert? I am talking about the one on the 27th that was 
drafted sometime before you went away. Was that drafted having 
in mind that a modus vivendi would be sent, the one you had been 
discussing with Secretary Hull ? 

GenertQ Marshauj. I do not recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You read sometime later the message of the 26th 
sent by Mr. Hull ? 

General Marshall. I either read it or was told of its contents. 
Senator Ferguson. You were either briefed on it, or told of its 
contents ? 

General Marshall. I was informed regarding it. 

Senator Ferguson. At that time was it customary for you to be 
briefed on matters that were going on? 

General Marshall. It was customary for the Secretary of 
\3J^J|8'\ War to tell me what was going on in his conversations with 
the President and with Mr. Hull, and with Colonel Knox. It was 
customary, as is indicated by General Gerow’s memorandum for him 
to brief me as to the occurrences that were important for me to know 
with which he was related during my absence. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it your opinion that the modus vivendi 
would have given you some time to prepare? 

General Marshall. It was my opinion, as nearly as I can recon- 
struct it nowj that the modus vivendi, if accepted hy the Japanese, 
would have given us some time to prepare, but the general impression 
at that time was that the terms were too stiff and there was slight 
possibility of their acceptance. 

I should have qualified that by saying I do not recall now how much 
of that thought has now entered my mind from reading these state- 
ments from Mr. Stimson’s testimony and how much is clear recollection 
of today. 
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Senator Ferguson. After you became acouainted with the message 
of the 26th, was there discussion between tne officials that there was 
more chance of having the one of the 26th accepted than there was of 
having the modus vivendi accepted ? 

General Marshall. I could not recall my reaction to that, 
sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. What I am trying to get is if there would be 
a change in your message of alert. 

General Marshall. I do not think there would, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Between the modus vivendi and the one of the 
26th? 

General Marshall. I do not think there would, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not think there would be a change on 
that. 

General, I would like to have you get Exhibit 1. I want to ask 
you a few questions on that. 

Have you ever read Secretary Knox’s statement to the Jap Ambas- 
sador and his special aide at the time of the delivery of the message? 

General Marshall. I do not recall whether I have or not. Maybe 

I can remind myself from this. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to refer you to page 787 of volume 

II of Foreign Belations. 

Mr. Mttchelu Just a minute. Did you mean Knox in your former 
question? 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to say Secretary Hull’s statement. 

Kefer to page 787. I just want you to glance at it, because I want 
to ask you a question as to whether that \3Jt60'] would refresh 
your memory. 

General IVIarshall. That is starting at the bottom of the page 
there, ‘‘The Japanese Ambassador ask^ for an appointment”? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. You need not read it aloud. 

General Marshall. I just wanted to see if I had the right message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It is the one where he' goes on to de- 
nounce the falsehoods in this 14-part messa^. 

General Marshall. Well, I have a recmlection of what Mr. Hull 
says there, but I believe I read it in the presK 

Senator Ferguson. Now would that indicate to you that not only 
the 14th part of the message, but the whole message contained these 
falsehoods and he was denouncing the whole message rather than 
just the mere end of it, the brealdng off ? 

What I am trying to ^t at is the importance of this message. 

General Marshall. Ym. He said, ‘‘In all my 60 years of public 
service I have never seen a document that was so crowded with infa- 
mous falsehoods and distortions.” That wording would indicate he 
was referring to the entire message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; he was referring to the entire 
message. 

Did you have a reaction to the message when you first read it? 

General Marshall. I did not have very much time, sir; because 
just as I got to the finish of it I got this 1 o’clock message. 

Senator Ferguson. I wondered if you had any similar reaction 
to that of Secretary Hull. 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. I will answer to this 
effect: 
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When I reached the 1 o’clock message then it was indicated to my 
mind that action was needed as quickly as it could be managed, and 
I proceeded on that basis. 

The next event which followed shortly after was the announcement 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. I never read the Japanese message 
again. I had never read it again since then until the other day when 
I read it through to get some idea as to how long it must have taken 
me to read it for the first time. 

I have to admit, sir, I got three-quarters of the way through, I got 
somewhere about China and I lost track of what my timing was, and 
I never got to it again. 

Senator Ferouson. On page 100 of Exhibit 1, message No. 736, will 
you just read that? That is a short one General. 

General Marshall. This is on page 100? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, page 100, the top message No. 736. 

General MabshaIiL (reading) ; 

SECRET 

From: Tokyo. 

To: Washington. 

5 November, 1941. 

#736. 

(Of utmost secrecy) 

Because of various circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 
I realize that this is a dlfllcnlt order, but under the circumstances it is an un- 
avoidable one. Please understand this thoroughly and tackle the problem of sav- 
ing the Japanese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic condition. Do so 
with great determination and with unstinted effort, I beg of you. 

This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

Senator Ferguson. That was translated on November 5, 1941. 
How soon would that be delivered to you as magic? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. It is a Navy translation. 
The records would show that. I guess I would [S4^S] get it 
by the next day, maybe, or that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Once before we found in jour testimony, or at 
least in your evidence now, that you felt something was going to hap- 
pen along about that time, or did happen that would make the situ- 
ation very tense. Now, does that message refresh your memory that 
the placing of that deadline date on the 25th was the item you had 
in mind? 

General Marshall. Well that is the item I had in mind and I think 
my testimony will show, and my recollection is quite clear on this, that 
we were endeavoring to determine what significance the date of No- 
vember 25 had. That date is designated here, and the statement is 
made. 

Please understand this thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving — of saving 
the Japanese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic condition. 

I am quite certain that this was discussed with the G-2, with the 
head of the War Plans Division. I know there were discussions as 
to what the significance of November 25 was. The only thing they 
could put their fingers on at that time as to date was the termination 
of the- anti-G5mintem pact. That did not seem to have a significant 
bearing but that was the only date we could tie to. 

There was also this in tbe message which I have just [^4^4] 
read, “saving the Japanese-U. S. relations from falling into a chaotic 
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condition.” So we tried to determine in our own minds what the 
significance was of November 25, and the only coincident date — will 
put it that way — that we could put our fingera on, our thoughts ap- 
plied to, was the termination of the anti-Comintem pact. 

Senator Fergttson. Did it expire on the 25th? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That is my understanding. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, go to page 165 of that same Exhibit 1, message No. 812, from 
Tokyo to Washington, dated November 22, 1941, and translated No- 
vemoer 22, 1941. There is this sentence in there : 

There are reasons beyond your ability to gness why we wanted to settle 
Japanese-American relations by the 25tb, bnt if within the next three or four 
days you can finish your conTersations with the Americans; if the signing can 
be completed by the 29th (let me write it out for you) — twenty-ninth ; 

General Marshall. I am familiar with that message. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with that message. Do you 
know whether you received that about the 22d, when it was trans- 
lated ? 

General Marshall. Well, I should assume that I received [SJiSS] 

it the 22d or the 23d. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what did that mean to you? What was 
the significance of that message where they extended the time from 
the 25th, and he even wrote it outj the twenty-ninth? 

General Marshall. The true significance of the message we did not 
determine, or we did not arrive at a conclusion as to what that might 
be. In that connection I refer back to the original message of the 
25th, which related to savii^the Japanese-U. S. relations from falling 
into a chaotic condition. That was stated in the message giving the 
25th as the date, and had to be considered in trvii^ to interpret ^e 
meaning and purpose, or intent of the message which set November 29 
as the limiting date. 

Of course, knowing what happened, it is quite clear what the cir- 
cumstances were which they had in mind in sending this information 
to their representatives here in Washington. Whether or not at that 
time they referred to the Russians, referred to the Germans, referred 
to the British, referred to any other things, diplomatically or other- 
wise, we could not tell. 

[S^S6^ Senator Ferguson. General, did you discuss this matter 
of the extension of time with the war council ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that, sir. Maybe the records will 
show. 

Senator Ferguson. I am not talking about the joint board or the 
Army board. I am talking about the war council. Do you know 
what I mean by the war council? 

General Marshall. One is a meeting with the President. One is 
a meeting in Mr. Hull’s office. Which do you refer to? 

Senator Ferguson. What did you call the one that was in the 
White House? It is the one that would be in the White House. 

General Marshall. Frankly, I don’t recall any name at the time. 

I was notified to be there and appeared. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you hear the name used, war council? In 
some of the testimony they used the egression “war council.” 

General Marshall. That may be. It was not a statutory arrange- 
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Senator Feroxtson. Oh, no; not at all. , i. j 

General Mabsttat.t.. It was a sort of informal procedure which had 
gradually evolved to the point of these almost stated meetings when 
Colonel Knox, Mr. Stimson, Mr. Hull, and occasionally I, made these 
visits to the "WHiite House. . 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the deadline 
[S4^7] of the 25th was discussed with the President? 

General Marshaix. I don’t recall that. I don’t doubt that it was. 
It undoubtedly was. 

Senator Ferguson. The 29th. 

General MA-RaTrAT.T.. I would have no doubt in the matter. It must 
have been. 

Senator F'erquson. These two messages were very important ? V ery 
important messages? 

General Marshall. Very important messages; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Going to page 173, Exhibit No. 1, a message 
from Tokyo to Washington, No. 823. That is a very short message: 

The time limit set In my message No. 812--a is in Tokyo time. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is “For both ambassadors.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Indicating that the 29th was Tokyo time. 

General Marshal!.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that that would be the 28th here? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that was a very important message, was 
it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That gave greater accuracy [S4SS] 
to what the 29th really meant. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you consider at that time that that kind 
of a message would indicate that they were actually planning an 
attack? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That a deadline was set and they were giving 
a time and using the right date so there could be no question about it ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. What my reactions of the day were 
I cannot recall. My assumption would he that they failed to state 
that in the first messa^ and that they had to state it later. 

Senaor Ferguson. You didn’t consider it a zero d^ ? 

General Marshall. We didn’t know what it was. Senator, for what 
purpose. 

Stator Ferguson. I notice, if you go back to page 126 in exhibit 1 
there is this expression, translated the 26th of I^vember, received 
November 14: 

Should the negotiations collapse, the international situation in which the 
Empire will find herseU will be one of tremendous crisis. Accompanying this, 
the Empire’s foreign policy as it has been decided by the Cabinet, insofar as 
it pertains to China, is : 

a. We will completely destroy British and American IS4S91 power in 
China. 

Now, if Japan attempted that, would that mean war in your 
opinion? 

General h^^RSHAiL. It did not necessarily mean war. It certainly 
has the implication of possible war. They were already fighting in 
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China, they were already completely wrecking British and American 
trade possioilities in China. 

Senator Ferguson. On the top of page 127 : 

In realizing tbese steps in China, we wiil avoid, insofar as possible, exhausting 
our veteran troops. Thus we will cope with a world war on a long-time scale. 

Now, didn’t that message indicate that they had in mind an attack 
on America? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Thus we will cope with a world war on a long-time scale. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. “A world war.” 

General Marshall. “On a long-time scale.” 

Senator, I don’t know. That might possibly mean exactly the 
opj^site. 

I^nator Ferguson. Do you recall seeing it. General ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall specifically this message. I prob- 
ably did see it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Does it have any significance at the present 
time, that lan^age? 

[SJ!i.60'\ General Marshall. I don’t understand right now, in the 
light of all the events, what they mean by “long-time scale.” 

Senator Ferguson. The part about the world war. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Thus we wUl cope with a world war cm a long-time scale. 

As I say, I don’t quite understand, in the light of events, what they 
mean by “on a long-time scsale.” 

&nator Ferguson. Would you consider there could be a world war 
as indicated there without the United States being in it? 

General Marshall. If it is confined to Chinamat was a possibility. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, they had always considered that the war 
in China, had they not, was merely an incident, and they weren’t treat- 
ing it as a declared war? 

wneral Marshall. They were not treating it as a declared war, 
and I believe we were not, for convenience in supplying China. 

Senator Ferguson. Going to page 195, that is a message from Tokyo 
to Washington, November 28, 1941, No. 844, translated on the 28th. 

General Marshall. No. 844. I see the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the part of the message I would like to have 
you refer to there is the part reading : 

Therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial Government 
on this American proposal which I will send you In two or three days, the nego- 
tiations will be de facto ruptured. 

Do you know whether or not you saw that message ? 

General Marshall.- I do not know, sir. I would assume that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. And the fact that they were going to send a 
reply in 2 or 3 days — do you know whether that reply was to the note 
of the 26th ? 

General Marshall. I would be guessing now, sir. I don’t recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Didn’t that indicate that when they sent that 
reply, in 2 or 3 days, that is, from the 28th, that is the date of the 
message, that the negotiations would be ruptured? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

the negotiations will be de facto ruptured. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes. That means “in fact ruptured.” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Isn’t there even stronger language back on page 90, 
under date of November 2 : 

This will be our Government’s last effort to Improve diplomatic relations. 
The situation is very grave. When we resume negotiations, the situation makes 
it urgent that we [3462] reach a decision at once. 

That is on November 2, page 90. 

Senator Ferguson. Does that change your opinion, General, the 
one that was read by the Congressman, that the message here would 
indicate in 2 or 3 days they would break off the relations? Does that 
change your opinion on that language? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 209, circular message No. 2444, from 
Tokyo to Washington, translated the 5th of December 1941. 

Now, that is the message, is it not — well, would you just read it, 
General ? 

General Marshall. It is dated the 1st of December 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. Bead just the message part. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

The four offices In London, Hongkong, Singapore, and Manila have been in- 
structed to abandon the use of the code machines and to dlsi)ose of them. The 
machine in Batavia has been returned to Japan. Regardless of the contents 
of my circular message No. 2447, the United States (office) retains the ma- 
chines and the machine codes. 

Please relay to France, Germany, Italy, and Turkey from Switzerland: and 
to Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico from Washington. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember seeing that message, where 
they were destroying the codes ? 

[34ffS] General Marshall. I remember messages regarding the 
destruction of codes ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat significance did that have, on the 1st of 
December? 

General Marshall. It would certainly mean the anticipation of, at 
least, the rupture of diplomatic relations. 

Senator Ferguson. General, doesn’t the destruction of codes mean 
more than a break in diplomatic relations ? Doesn’t it mean that they 
anticipate war? If they only broke diplomatic relations does that 
necessarily mean that tHeir equipment would be seized by the other 
governments? 

General Marshall. Not necessarily. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t the destruction of codes indicate that, 
from an Army point of view, that it means war? 

(Jeneral Marshall. In general that; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the 3d day of December 1941 were you 
familiar with the fact that General Miles had sent a message to de- 
stroy our code in Tokyo ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Had that been taken up with you prior to that 
time? 

General Marshall. I presume it had. 

l^nator Ferguson. A matter of that importance would be, as that 
would be a matter of action. 
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General Marshall. It certainly would be. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know what had happened at that par- 
ticular time or prior, that a message was sent to To^o to destroy our 
code machine? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall the exact discussion which de- 
termined that decision, but I would say now these various messages 
indicate that at the least they were going to sever diplomatic relations 
and also there was the uncertainty of how the Japanese would react 
under those circumstances. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t it also indicate that there was a tension 
growing and growing that came to the point where we even destroyed 
our code in Tokyo? 

General Marshall. That is exactly correct. The tension had been 
growing and growing daily. 

Senator Ferguson. These messages that I have asked you about 
this morning, do they refresh your memory that that tension was 
growing? 

General Marshaix. I didn’t need for my memory to be refreshed 
regarding the growing tension. It grew steadily from day to day 
during that period. 

Senator Ferguson. The next message I would like to have you refer 
to is on page 209, No. 2443, translated 12-5-41. That is a message tell- 
ing them even how to destroy the machine. 

General Marshall. Page 2443? 

[3^66'] Senator Ferguson. Page 209. Circular message No. 
2443. 

General Marshall. I have it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is from Tokyo to London. 

General Marshall. Do you wish me to read it? 

Senator Ferguson. Just to familiarize yourself with it at the pres- 
ent tinie. It is telling them how to destroy the code' machine? 

General Marsh aix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that they wanted to make 
sure that the actual machine was destroyed so that the people in 
London, the Government in London, would not get that code machine? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The next message is on page 215 that I would 
like to have you refer to. That is a message from Tokyo — Tojo. He 
was Prime Minister at that time, was he not? 

General Marshall. I believe so. 

Senator Ferguson. And it is to Washington, December 2. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You said Tojo. It is Togo. T-o-g-o. There were two 
in the Cabinet, one T-o-j-o and the other T-o-g-o. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know who this was? 

Mr. Murphy. It reads T-o-g-o. One was Prime Minister, {SJ^S"] 
I think the other War Minister, "^ey are set out in the back of 
Mr. Grew’s book as to which was which. Togo was War Minister and 
Tojo was Prime Minister. This is Togo. 

Senator Ferguson. This is Togo. 

Mr. Murphy. I think he was War Minister. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 
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Now, in that message, General, that is the first message, is it not, 
that speaks about destroying the code here in Washington, the 
machine, and it is after we had given notice to our — at least the trans- 
lation is after, it is dated the 2d but the translation is on the 4th, and 
it is after we gave our message from Miles to the Military Attache in 
Tokyo to destroy his code; is that correct? 

General Marshall. As I understand you, this message came to our 
attention, that is, in the translated form, after the dispatch of General 
Miles’ message to Tokyo. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the corrected form on the bottom of page 
215 indicates “translated 12 4-4 1.” 

General Marshall. I am not quite familiar with these references 
but I would say that the message translated on 12-3-41 might have 
first become available and some correction, possibly a minor correc- 
tion was made on the next day. 

Mr. Mitchell. Senator, you said that it was the first one relating 
to the destruction of the code in Washington. 

[SJi6T] Senator Ferguson. Do you have another? I asked him 
if it was. 

Mr. Mitchell. You said it was. You didn’t ask him. On page 208 
I find one of December 1st. It says : 

When you are faced with the necessity of destroying codes get In touch • * • 

Senator Ferguson. Does that contradict what I said ? 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not contradicting. I just say there is an 
earlier message relating to the destruction of codes in Washin^on. 

Senator Ferguson. The first message on page 208 — that rmtes to 
when it is necessary to destroy codes. 

When is the first message about the destruction of codes in Wash- 
ington? 

General Marshall. I would have to go through the papers in order 
to answer with any accuracy. As far as I know, it is the one we have 
just been talking about ; that is, the first one. 

[SiSS] Senator Ferguson. Did you know that at the time the 
note was given on the 26th that the ambassador said to Mr. Hull that 
it was tantamount to meaning the end, and he asked whether we were 
not interested in the modus vivendi? Did you ever know that? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that, sir. In all probability I 
had left Washington, and I didn’t get back until the 28th, and that 
had all occurred in my absence. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 249, General, we get a message — it 
is No. 910,^ from Tokyo to Washington, December 7, 1941. It is 
marked “Extremely urgent” : 

After deciphering part 14 of my #902a and also #907b, #006c and #909d, 
please destroy at once the remaining cipher machine and all machine codes. 
Dispose in like manner also secret documents. 

When did that first come to your attention ? 

General Marshall. I will have to check up here to see if — what is 
the message that had the 1 o’clock hour in it? How do I find that? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is 907. 

General Marshall. I see it now. 

That message must have come to my attention on the morning of 
the 7th of December, because in my draft in longhand from which 

70716 — 46— pt. 3 23 
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the message was sent to the overseas theaters in the [SJ/dff] Pa- 
cific, I mentioned the fact regarding the destruction of codes. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when — put it this way : Did you 
know anything about the system that was kept in the decoding as far 
as time of decoding was concerned? Was there any way you could 
learn when a message was actually decoded from the system? 

General Marshall. I don't believe I understand. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the system in the de- 
coding — was there any method of putting on the instrument the actual 
hour of decoding, instead of just saying “12/7” or “12/6” was there 
an hour stamp when the message was decoded and delivered? 

General Marsh-all. I can’t testify to that right here, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. Well, in your testimony, as I recall it, in reading 
the Roberts report you spoke about what happened on the 7th, and 
didn’t relate anything about these 13 parts, the pilot message and 
the other messages coming in on the 6th. Were you familiar at 
that time with the fact that they did come in on the 6th. the 13 parts? 

General Marshall. I understand what you are asking. I am just 
trying to think back. I don’t recall just what I knew at the time I 
appeared before the Roberts board for [3Ii70^ the reason that 
I didn’t go into any of that data at all from the time of the actual 
attack on F’earl Harbor until my appearance before the board, and I 
had no papers with me, as I recall, except the longhand message that 
I had used in dispatching the notification of the 1 o’clock and the 
destruction of the codes to the overseas commanders. 

T recall, I think, testifying before one of these boards as to my recol- 
lection of the information that I was given on the morning of my ar- 
rival at the War Department, which was that this long message of 
14 parts had been coming in during the night and that the Navy had 
been overloaded regarding the translation from the Japanese, into 
English and the Army had been helping out in its section in that 
translation. 

I don’t recall that I knew anything about the actual receipt in trans- 
lated form of the message on the evening of November 6, and its dis- 
patch to the State Department other than what I have just stated. I 
know that up to my arrival in the War Department on the morning of 
the 7th, at whatever time I arrived, I knew nothing of the message 
whatsoever. I am rather inclined to think that I still at the time I 
appeared before the Roberts board was going on the recollection that 
they had been occupied throughout the night in translating this mes- 
.sage which was my impression [*7-^77] at the time. 

The Vice Chairman. General, I believe you said November 6. You 
meant December ? 

General Marshall. I should have said December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. General, going to page 238, the me.ssage we had 
been referring to as a pilot message, the first paragrajih, No. 844, 
translated 

General Marshall. That is what page ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 238, the bottom of the page. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is translated — the b(X)k gives it wrong. 
“1-26-41.” They read that to mean “12-6-41.” 

That message. General, read the first paragraph. 
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General Marshaix (reading) : 

1. The Government has deliberated deeply on the Auierlcuu proposal of the 
26tli of November and as a result we have drawn up a memorandum for the 
United States contained In my separate message #902b (in English). 

Senator Ferguson. That would indicate that the message is going 
to come in English and it is going to be coded, and also that it is an 
answer to the message of the 26th ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, “this separate message” will you read 
further? 

\3It7'S,'\ General Marshall (reading) : 

This separate message is a very long one. I will send it in fourteen parts and 
I imagine you will receive it tomorrow. However I am not sure. The situation 
Is extremely delicate, and when you receive it, 1 want you to please keep it 
secret for the time being. 

Senator Ferguson. The date of the 6th, that is the 5th here, that is 
on Friday, is it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Bead the next sentence. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum to the United States, I 
will wire you in a separate message. However, I want you. In the meantime to 
put it in nicely drafted form and make every preparation to present it to the 
Americans Just as soon as you receive instructions. 

Senator Ferguson. Now. General, doesn’t that message [indicate] 
that there is going tp be a zero time as far as the delivery of that 
message to the United States (government is concerned ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that being true, and having all these other 
messages and all this information, how do you account for the fact 
that that message when translated, \31^73'\ when decoded on 
the 6th, was not delivered to you ? The importance of that message 
is clear, is it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for it not being delivered 
to you on the 6th? 

General Marshaia,. The only way I can account for that. Senator, 
is that the first thirteen parts, as I have been told, and I read, as I say, 
hurriedly here, the other day, most of that portion did not have the 
critical phase of the message included, which showed in the fourteenth 
part, and, as I have been told, I am not the authoritative witness on 
this — ^that fourteenth part didn’t come in too available, workable, or 
readable form, until sometime during the night, possibly was not 
available until the next morning. 

The data will show that. Therefore, I presume the assumption was 
as it did not include the critical statements, that is, the first to the 
thirteenth part, it was not thought necessary to bring that to my imme- 
diate attention. 

Senator Ferguson. General, this message is not part of the four- 
teen-part message. This is a separate, short, independent message, 
giving a zero hour or a zero date, or time of the delivery of a message. 

Now, as I recall, going back through these intercepts, I find no 
other, and I want you to correct me if you know of any 
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other, where a message was to be delivered at a particular time, «-t>H 
there was a pilot message before, indicating that there would be a 
zero time for delive^r. 

Mr. Mubpht. Senator, you said that the message on page 238, #901, 
has a zero time in it? 

Senator FipousoN. No, it doesn’t have the time. It indicates a pilot, 
that there will be some time set. 

Mr. Murpht. Doesn’t it say 

• • • I Image you will receive It tomorrow. However, I am not sure. 

Senator Ferguson. 

Concerning the time of presenting this memorandum to the United States, I 
will wire yon In a separate message. 

It says “I will wire you in a separate message.” 

General Marshall. That is exactly what the message said. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t that make it an important message ? 

General Marshali,. Yes, sir ; it is an important message. 

[5.^75] Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact 
that that message was not delivered to you s 

General Marshall. I can give you nothing further than what I 
have said. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about on the day it was trans- 
lated — and we haven’t yet received the work sheet so far as time is 
concerned, except dates. 

General Marshall. On my copy the translation, in pencil, says 
12-6-41. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. I mean the actual hour. You were in 
Washington that entire day on the 6th, were you not? 

General IVLvrshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anyone alerted that could have re- 
ceived that particular message ? 

General Marshall. Well, there was someone on duty in the office 
of the Chief of Staff, there was someone on duty in the office of the 
War Plans Division, there was someone on duty m the office of G — 2. 

Se.nator Ferguson. Was there anyone that could have acted? 

General Marshall. Presumably so, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who could nave acted who was there that could 
have acted on this message if delivery had been made? 

General Marshall. The delivery of the mamc messages was a per- 
sonal arrangement in the main between the Office of 
Signal Corps and this particuluar section and the Office of G-2. Gen- 
eral Miles will have to testif y to that. I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson. No. Was there anyone 

General Marshall. The point is I did not receive the message. 

Senator Ferguson. But that isn’t my question. General. My ques- 
tion is, now, was there anyone in position outside of you in Washing- 
ton on the 6th that had authority to receive this particular magic 
message and act ? 

General Marshall. Well, there are two points to your question. 
One is authority to receive. 

Senator Ferguson. First authority to receive. 

General Marshall. That has existed all the time in G-2. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who had authority to actually receive magic as 
far as the Chief of Staff was concerned ? It had to come to him in a 
locked pouch. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did anyone have the key to the locked pouch 
other than you? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore the only one in Washington so far 
as the Chief of Staff was concerned was the Chief of Staff himself 
who had the authority to receive it? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

\SJ^77'\ Senator Ferguson. That is correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was there anyone authorized to take the 
pouch and deliver it to you in your oflSce? 

General Marshall. In my oflSce? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, m your ofSce, was there anyone actually 
able to receive the pouch? He didn’t have the key to it, but receive 
the pouch? 

General Marshall. It would be received in the ofSce of the Secre- 
tary of the General Staff and delivered to me. Everything came 
through there undess it was brought in to me directly by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was the Secretary on the 6th? 

General Marshall. General Bedell Smith was the Secretary. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he a General at that time, wasn’t he a 
Colonel ? 

General Marshall. He may have been a Colonel. 

Senator Ferguson. A Colonel at that time? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. He would have authority to take the actual 
pouch, would he not? 

General Marshall. He would have authority, or anybody else 
on duty in his ofSce, of taking the pouch iri to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Was he alerted so that if the pouch ^ [S478] 
would have come to him on the day of the 6th he would have immedi- 
ately got to you? 

General Marshall. I don’t know that any special instructions were 
given Colonel Smith at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you anticipate any messa^? The 
message before said that there would be a reply in 2 or 3 days. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was that of sufScient importance, and these 
other me^ages, to indicate that someone should have been alerted to 
receive this message and get it to you? 

General Marshall. Senator, these were messages to the Secretary 
of State, these were diplomatic messages, all of which concerned im- 
portant things. The delivery to Mr. Hull was the important direct 
requirement of the procedure. We deduced what we could out of the 
particular messages but the delivery to the Secretary of State of a 
diplomatic message from the Japanese was the issue at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. General, was there anyone authorized — ^was 
General Bryden authorized to act on December 6 on a message? 
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General Marshall. There was no specific instructions that I know 
of that were given General Bryden regarding a special duty of his on 
November 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Had he a picture 

Mr. Murpht. Did you say November 6 ? 

Senator Ferguson. December 6. 

General Marshall. December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he have a picture of the whole situation 
at that time, had he been receiving magic ? 

General Marshall. I do not think that General Bryden was receiv- 
ing magic. I think General Bryden was undoubtedly aware of magic 
because he sat in on the point board meetings. 

[3J!|80^ Senator Ferguson. But he personally was not receiv- 
ing magic? 

General Marshall. I do not think it went to his office. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was there anybody else, under the rules, 
that was authorized to act if you were absent ? 

As I read exhibit 42 : 

Deputy Chief of Staff, general duties 

a. The Deputy Chief of Staff will assist the Chief of Staff and will .act for 
him in the War Department in his absence. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anyone else authorized besides Bedell 
Smith ? 

General Marshall. His assistant if he were on duty. I believe at 
that time it was Colonel Deane. He would be another one. There 
were other assistants. 

Senator Ferguson. Their only province would be, because they had 
no key, would be to get the pouch to you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, so that we may understand what that 
pouch is, or was, it was a brief case with a lock on it, was it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now; General, are you familiar with [*^^‘‘'^1 
the testimony of Colonel Bratton before the Army Board ? 

General Marshall. I have not read it. 

Senator Fercju.son. Page 239. Does counsel have a copy? 

Mr. Gesell. No, we don’t have a co^. 

Senator Ferguson. I will give the General the copy I have to read. 

Mr. M1TCHEI.L. What page ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 239c, “Top Secret, Colonel Bratton testi- 
fying.” 

Mr. Ge8Et.l. Here is another copy. Senator. I did have a copy. 

Senator Ferou.son. Would you just read that into the record, the 
top of page 239. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Colonel TouiJtfiN. And what is the name of the Secretary of the Chief of Staff? 

Colonel Rr.xtton. Colonel Smith, Hedell Smith, now Lieutenant General. 

Colonel Tout.min. And after this, you then went over and delivered it to the 
Secretary of State in the locked pouch for and on his behalf, is that right? 

Colonel Brvtton. Yes. to the Watch Oflicer in the State Department. 

Colonel Tot'Lmin. To the Watch Officer about ten or ten-thirty, on 
that Saturday evening, December 6. 

Colonel Bratton. That is correct. 
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Colonel Toulmin. Now, having made these deliveries. Colonel, to these four 
recipients, the Chief of Staff, the Chief of G-2, the Chief of the War Plans 
Division, and the Secretary of State, did you get any reaction to that message 
until the following day ? 

Colonel Bratton. What do you mean by “reaction” Colonel? 

Colonel Toui^iN. Did they answer it, did they act upon it, did they mention it, 
did they discuss it, did they call you, did they look at it, to your knowledge? 

Colonel Bratton. I had some discussions of the message as I remember, with 
General Miles, indicating to him that the final part was yet to come. It did not 
come in until the following morning. The reaction from General Marshall was 
a reading and a discussion of the entire communication. 

[SJ^SS^ Senator Ferguson. Now, General, will you go to page 
242 starting out with: ‘‘Colonel Bratton: General Marshall’s 
secretary.” 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Colonel Bratton. General Marshall’s secretary. 

General Russell Well, he is the man to 'whom you gave General Marshall’s 
copy ; was he not? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes ; but it was in a locked pouch, to which General Marshall 
had the key. 

General Russell Do you know what Bedell Smith did with it? 

Colonel Bratton. No, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. Did you tell him that it was an important document in the 
locked pouch ? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. And that the Chief of Staff should know about It? 

Colonel Bratton. Should see it right away. 

Colonel Toulmin. What was General Smith’s response — that he would get in 
touch with the Chief of Staff, or would not? 

Colonel Bratton. It must have been, because if it had been otherwise, it would 
have registered on my memory. 

[S484] Colonel Toulmin. And about what time in the evening was it when 
General Smith was told there was an important document in that locked pouch 
for General Marshall and that his attention should be called to it? 

Colonel Bratton. I don’t remember that, sir. 

Colonel Toulmin. And that was on the evening of December 6? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 307, General, volume D of Brat- 
ton’s testimony, beginning with the question at the bottom of page 306 
so as to get the continuity. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

General Russell As I recall your testimony, you stated that you delivered it 
to this man Smith on Saturday night; is that correct? 

Colonel BRA’m:)N. That is correct, sir, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
My recollection is that I found Colonel Smith in his office. It may have been one 
of the other secretaries, but my recollection is that it was Colonel Smith, and 
that I told him that this was a very important paper, and that General Marshall 
should see it at once. My recollection is that he said he would send it out to the 
General’s quarters by courier. In any event, my mind was at rest about the Chief 
of [54^5] Staff, I didn’t worry about him any more that night. 

General Grunert. Had this occurred frequently in the past? 

Colonel Bratton. Yes, sir. 

General Grunert. So it was just a normal thing to say, “Here is a pouch that 
has got important stuff in it”? 

Colonel Bratton. No. When I thought that the Chief of Staff should see it at 
once, I made a i)oint of telling Smith so, and he would say, “All right, I will send 
it out by a special courier.” 

General Grunert. Did that happen very frequently? 

Colonel Bratton. It happened several times ; yes, sir. 

General Grunert. Now, about this time, most everything was important? 

Colonel Bratton. Most everything was important; and I was further urged on 
by the fact that if the Chief of Naval Operations ever got one of these things 
before General Marshall did and called him up to discuss it on the telephone with 
him, and the General hadn’t gotten his copy, we all caught hell. 
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[ 3486 '] Senator Ferguson. That is all, General. Do you agree 
to that last answer ? 

General IVIarshall. Well, I don’t think I give anybody hell much. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. But at least they felt they had to perform their 
du^ efficiently. 

deneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. And that you expected them to perform it 
efficiently. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the average man when he has that in mind 
uses the expression that the Colonel used there. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that there was no disrespect or anything else 
in his remark. I think we understand that, do we ? 

General Marshall. I was not accepting it as disrespect. 

The Vice Chairman. That is a rather familiar Army expression, I 
think. 

The Chairman. Well, it is not limited to the Army. 

General Marshall. Well, Senator, it usually has trimmings. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you ever know that the Colonel made 
any other statements in relation to this de- [ 3487 ] livery? 

General Marshall. I have never read any of his testimony. I was 
told at the time a Major Clausen came to me just, 1 think, tJie day 
before the Pearl Harbor report was released to the press — inciden- 
tally, that was the first time I had ever seen Major Clausen — liat 
testimony had been taken somewhere that had — I believe he said that 
Colonel Bratton had revised his statement. I don’t know but I can 
have 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with that? 

General Marshall. I am not familiar with who the individuals 
concerned were at all. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. I will ask you some questions later 
on Colonel Clausen. 

Now, General, as we get the situation here on the sixth we have the 
only man authorized, or the only people authorized to get the pouch 
was Smith or someone under him in your office? 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had the key? 

General Marshall. I had the key. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, whose specific responsibil^ was it to get 
it to your office, that is, to Smith or to you or to your office? 

\ 3488 '] General Marshall. That was General Miles’ respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles is responsible for that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that same thing would be true on the day 
of the seventh? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have gone over the time element on the 
morning of the seventh as to what time you rode and what time you 
got back for breakfast and what time you got to the office. 

General Marshall. I ate breakfast before I rode, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Before you rode ? 
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General Marshall. I ate breakfast on Sunday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General Marshall, is there any way that 
you can account for the fact that this message was not delivered to you 
at your residence on that morning? What could cause the delay in 
the delivery of this message ? 

General Marshall. Senator, as I recall my testimony and as I recall 
the events a message came to my quarters as I was taking a shower or 
getting into a shower after \^34S9^ riding that Colonel Brat- 
ton was coming out to the house to see me with an important message 
and I 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then 

Mr. Gesell. Let him finish, please. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. Please go ahead and finish your 
answer. 

General Marshall. That Colonel Bratton was coming out to the 
house, wished to come out to the house with an important message and 
I sent word that I would be out to the Department and I completed 
my shower and dressed and I believe I said that would probably take 
me about 10 minutes and then got in the car and drove down to the 
Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Which, as I understand it, was 7 or 10 more 
minutes? 

General Marshall. I imagine about 7 minutes ; yes. 

Senator Ferguson. So that would he 17 minutes 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. (Continuing.) After you knew that Bratton 
wanted to get in touch with you 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. ( Continuing. ) You received this message ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I will say that is all, I think, that — 
well, you say “this message” meaning what, [3J^90'\ sir? 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about the 14 parts. 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And the 1 o’clock. 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And the destruction of the codes. 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So that 17 minutes after you received notice 
from Bratton as far as you were concerned you received these mes- 
sages? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that was on the Sunday morning? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; Sunday morning. 

Senator Ferguson. And, now, have you ever made — personally, as 
I understand it, you conducted no examination or no inquiry as to 
why the parts were not delivered to you on Saturday that were com- 
pleted and why the one message, the pilot message, was not delivered 
to you? 

General Marshall. I had no investigation of that ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you haven’t any other knowledge 
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\3491'\ than what you have given here? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Bedell Smith get in touch with you Satur- 
day night? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. You were at home Siaturday night? 

General Marshall. The presumption is that I was at home. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean you say now that you were ? 

General Marshall. I have not read my testimony through but I 
think I saw in a paper something that may mean my testimony is not 
as I intended to give it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, do you want to change it? Not that you 
want to change your testimony, but do you want to reiterate wnat 
you said ? 

General Marshall. I want to repeat what I said, that I found an 
engagement book for the family that shows I only had one evening 
engagement, a dinner, between the 1st of November — the newspaper 
said the 1st of December — between the 1st of November and the 7th 
of December and that was on the night of the 3d of December. 

Senator Ferguson. If you left the house, for instance, on the night 
of the 6th of December was there someone there to answer the 
telephone ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; there was an orderly there. 

\3/(92'\ Senator Ferguson. An orderly? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And he was in the Army in effect? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I had three orderlies that rotated 
that duty and at that time and for about a year thereafter they stayed 
until 10 o’clock, until I returned if I went out to the movies. TTiat 
is the only place I went to. 

Senator Ferguson. And their rank was sergeant? 

General Marshall. It varied. They started with private and some 
were technical sergeants, but they were men competent to answer the 
’phone. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; they were competent to answer the ’phone. 

General Marshall. And they knew where I was. 

Senator Ferguson. And they would know where you were? 

General Marshall. They would know where I was. 

Senator Ferguson. And do I understand that when you returned 
the ’phone would not be shut off ? 

General Marshall. It would not be shut off ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that they were answering the ’phone until 
you came and then who would answer the ’phone? Would you 
answer the ’phone or Mrs. Marshall ? 

General Marshall. It depends on which ’phone rang. If it was the 
house phone she would get it and if it was the \3Ji93'\ War De- 
partment ’phone, which I think was installed at that time and was be- 
side my bed I would answer it. 

Senator Ferguson. So that if Bedell Smith desired to get you that 
night there wasn’t any reason why he should not have been able to 
get you ? 

General Marshall. I could have been obtainable. 

Senator Ferguson. And would that same thing be true with General 
Miles and Colonel Bratton? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I would say it would. 

l^nator Ferguson. And you have no knowledge that you were out 
of the city, so that- — 

General Marshall. I checked it. I never left after I returned on 
the 28th until some time, I don’t know when, after December 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you knew of the investigation of the 
Roberts Commission, did you not ? 

General Marshall. I was called as a witness before that Com- 
mission. 

Senator Ferguson. Was any part of the Roberts’ report submitted 
to you for your approval ? I might refresh your memory if this will 
help. On page 1793 and page 1794 the Roberts Commission submitted 
some of their proposed findings to you to correct ; that, in terms, as I 
understood it. 

Mr. Mitchell. What page is that referring to ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 1793. That would be the 

record. 

Mr. Mitchell. On what? 

Senator Ferguson. Of the Roberts’ testimony. 

Mr. Mitchell. The transcript. 

Senator Lucas. Who makes the statement ? 

Senator Ferguson. I want to get the record. Does counsel have 
that. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have the Roberts’ report. The Roberts’ tran- 
script is down in the office. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I will ask the question later then. I want 
to reserve that particular question. We do not have the testimony 
at this time on that. General. 

That was a Pre.sidential commission, was it not, or board? 

General Marshall. That was my understanding, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And do you know of any reason why they should 
not receive all the testimony, all the evidence, all the facts, being a 
Presidential board? 

General Marshall. I cannot think of any right now, sir, unless it 
pertained to “magic,” but I think they received “magic.” I say “I 
think” because I did not sit in on their hearings. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever make any statements to Gen. Car- 
ter Clarke? 

General Marshall. General what? 

\3Jfi5'\ Senator Ferguson. Could I have the affidavit of Sher- 
man Miles, please? 

Mr. Murpht. I am looking at it right here but I would like to get 
it back so that I can clear up some of the testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. I have got a copy of an affidavit of Sherman 
Miles and I intend to read that. 

Mr. Murpht. I would like to get it back because I want to clear 
up something. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to keep it to see if my copy is 
correct? 

Mr. Murpht. All ri^t. 

Senator Ferguson. Col. Sherman Miles made an affidavit [read- 
ing] : 

Concerning the testimony I gave before the Army Pearl Harbor Board 8th of 
August 1944 as corrected by my letter 18th of August 1944 I wish to say that I 
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avoided any statement concerning details of information and intelligence which 
I had derived from Top Secret source then called "Magic” or any intimation that 
such source existed. The reason I so limited my testimony was because prior 
to my appearance before the Board Brigadier General Russell A. Osmun and 
then Colonel Carter W. Clarke of G-2, War Department, transmitted to [3496] 
me instructions from the Chief of Staff that I was not to disclose to the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board any facts concerning radio intelligence mentioned or the 
existence of that form of information, or intelligence in the period preceding 
the 7th of December 1941. Accordingly I obeyed that instruction. 

I will ask you, General, whether or not you made any or gave any 
such instructions to Brig. Gen, Russell A. Osmun? 

General Marshall. To my recollection I did not. May I recite 
what I understand of that ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I ask that because most of it is hearsay. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I want you to explain in any way any of 
these answers. 

General Marshall. All right. I sent for Colonel Clarke, I think 
it was three mornings ago, saw him for about 5 minutes and asked 
him what his idea was of these instructions to General Miles that I 
understood had been given regarding “magic.” He told me that at 
the time these witnesses were coming in several had reported and were 
preparing themselves as to their data for the investigation. 

Tiney wished to know in each instance whether or not they [ 31 ) 97 ^ 
could refer to “magic.” General Clarke, then Colonel Clarke, in the 
absence of the then G-2, General Bissell, and in my absence from 
Washington saw General McNarney, the Deputy Chief of Staflf, and 
took up the question with him. 

General McNarney, according to Colonel Clarke, discussed the ques- 
tion with Admiral King. They came to an agreement that there 
would be no reference by the witnesses to “magic.” Therefore, the 
individuals, according to Colonel Clarke, who had come into G-2 to 
look into the data prdiminary or preparatory to their testifying were 
informed that there would be no reference to “magic,” 

Then, according to Colonel Clarke, at a later date the naval investi- 
gating having gotten under way, it was learned in the War Depart- 
ment that the magic messages were being introduced in the naval 
board. I do not recall that Colonel — I think the statement was made 
that this had resulted because of a letter from Colonel Knox to Admiral 
Kimmel in which he had assured him that the admission of those 
messages would be permitted. Therefore, instructions were then 
given that the magic would be made available to the Army board. 

Now, further with relation to this, in the first hour of my testimony 
before the Army board — and I think I was one of the first witnesses — 
I asked them to go into executive session, and I told them about the 
existence of magic, what it [ 3498 '\ w^as, what its bearing on the 
conduct of the war was, and its relationship to this particular incident. 
That was done in executive session, witli nobody present except the 
three members of the board, and that took place in the first hour of 
my testifying before that group. 

Now, Colonel Clarke can give you the particular evidence on that ; 
General McNarney and, I presume. Admiral King. 

Senator Ferguson. So that, as I understand it, then, General, you, 
as Chief of Staff, did not issue the order. The information was given 
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out by your Deputy Chief of Staff, General McNamey ; is that correct? 

General Marshall. After a discussion with Admiral King. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; that is what I mean, as you have explained. 

And that instruction was then given by Carter Clarke to General 
Miles ? 

General Marshall. And the other witnesses who knew about magic. 

Senator Ferguson. And the other witnesses who knew about magic ? 

General Marshall. Presumably Colonel Bratton and I do not know 
who else was concerned. 

Senator Ferguson. And they went before the board and gave their 
testimony and entirely eliminated 

^4^9] General Marshall. Any reference to magic. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) . Any reference to magic. 

General Marshall. Yes. Then at a later time magic was intro- 
duced. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. And at some time later magic was intro- 
duced. Now, do you know whether Miles ever went back after they 
introduced magic 

General Marshall. I do not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). To give his testimony in relation 
to magic? 

General Marshall. I do not know that. 

Senator Ferguson. This, of course, was a congressional ordered in- 
quiry by the Army and by the Navy? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know how it came about that the Army 
board that was ordered by the statute ceased to function, and then a 
further inquiry by Colonel Clausen began along the same or similar 
lines? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

General Marshall. I am not aware of that. That was handled by 
the Secretary of War and by the civilian side of the War Department. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

[S500] Senator Ferguson. Not at the present time. 

And not on the military side ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. The military side did not concern 
itself with the va rious procedures in this matter. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, did the J. A. G. recommend it, do 
you know ? 

General Marshall. I could not tell you, sir. I would not have 
recalled it and Mr. Stimson did not consult me with regard to it, and 
I never knew the name of the man or heard of it until I saw the Pearl 
Harbor report the day before it was released, and knew nothing of it 
until he came to get the affidavit from me. 

Senator Ferguson. So that, as far as that situation is concerned, 
you had no knowledge or information concerning that investigation, 
the result of that investigation, until the day before the report was 
made public? 

General Marshall. That is correct. Brigadier General Handy 
became Deputy Chief of Staff on the departure of General McNarney 
for ItaW on the day that the Army report was received in the office 
of the Secretary of War and a copy or the original report went to 
General Handy and General McNamey, who were both together at 
the time. 
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General Handy, after a very brief survey, I imagine, of an hour or 
two brought the report to me. He did not hand it {3501^ to 
me, held it, told me of the general nature of it, told me of the strictures 
against me and advised me not to see the report, and he thought that 
because of my implication in it that the Army side of the War Depart- 
ment shouTd have nothing to do with the thing whatsoever; that it 
should be entirely handled by the Secretary or War or his civilian 
a^istants or whatever others he desired to call into it. So that from 
that time on it was entirely handled in the office of the Secretary of 
War, and so far as General Handy knew — he can testify as to this — 
nobody on the General Staff knew anything at all regarding the 
terms of the report or the material. 

Senator Ferguson. And no one on the General Staff ordered Colonel 
Clausen to proceed? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no knowledge that he did proceed, as 
far as you were concerned, imtil the time you gave? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, getting back. General, to General McNar- 
ney-^'ust one question as to all his instructions — ^to Gen. Carter Clarke 
and General Osmun, and then on down to the other witnesses. Were 
you consulted in relation to that? 

General Marshall. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had no knowledge of it ; is [3602'\ 
that correct? 

General Marshall. I had no knowledge of that. My reaction would 
have been literally that of Admiral King and General McNamey. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, there appears to be another investigation 
by Carter Clarke known as the Clarke investigation. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Starting some time after the Clausen inves- 
tigation. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first learn that there was a Carter 
Clarke investigation? 

Gteneral Marshall. I am not quite clear. General Bissell is the 
best witness on that. As nearly as I recall the thing, there was nobody 
left in G-2 at this time who nad been on duty at the time of these 
events in December 1941 or earlier in the fall, and General Bissell 
recommended that in order to get the data straightened out as to 
what actually happened he should have an investigation made of all 
of the procedure and it was so directed, presumably with my acquies- 
cence, but General Bissell can tell you directly. 

Senator Ferguson. General Bissell 

General Marshall. Is the present G-2 of the War Depart - 
[odes'] ment. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to get the Carter Clarke investigation to 
get the dates. The first page of the No. 1 volume testimony of findings 
handled on certain top secret documents, CWC Part 1, is dated the 
20th of September 1944, and the second volume, the first instrument 
in it is dated the 17th of August 1945. It is a memorandum for the. 
Chief of Staff. Do you recall that, General ? 
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General Marshall. I am quite certain I saw it. I think I have a 
memorandum somewhere in it of my own. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did your order create the Carter Clarke 
investigation ? 

General Marshall. I think it did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Your order created that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what was the purpose? Why did you 
want the Carter Clarke investigation after the Clausen investigation, 
what was there to be investigated, and after the Army Board had made 
a finding under a statute which ordered them to make an investigation ? 

General Marshall. I asked General Bissell about 2 days ago over 
the telephone if he could remind me of what this was and my recollec- 
tion of it is — he can testify direct on this — that there was so much 
confusion over the handling of [350^^ the records and what 
the records were with regard to the times of receipt, transmission, and 
so forth, that he thought it was advisable to have an investigation to 
reduce this down to as exact a statement as they could get and, there- 
fore, was recommended to me and I agi-eed to the procedure to direct 
Colonel Clarke to carry it out. Now, he can tell you direct what the 
conversations were. 

[3505^ Senator Ferguson. General, what would cause con- 
fusion? Were not the Army records in shape so that they could be 
obtained and there would not have to be any confusion? Here we 
have an Army board set up of generals under a statute that went into 
this matter. Then we had Colonel Clausen making an investiga- 
tion, and after we get through with those two investigation there is 
such confusion about the records that a new investigation is started. 

How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Murphy. I wonder if the Senator will yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Murphy. It was not a new investigation, it was a continuation, 
and the report discusses that. The Secretary of War states that he 
is continuing the investigation. It is right in the report itself. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you know why it took the authority 
of the investigation from the original Pearl Harbor board. Army 
board? Why they ceased their functions and created the Carter 
Clarke and Clausen investigation; why did they take it away from 
the Army board if the Congressman is correct ? 

General Marshall. It is my recollection 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have him answer first. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

\S506'\ General Marshall. My recollection. Senator, is it is quite 
possible that the Secretary of War did not know of Colonel Clarke’s 
investigation. I tliink it is probable he didj but it is quite possible 
he did not. The action in the Clausen affair was the Secretary of 
War’s. 

Mr. Murphy. Now will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. I want to get his answer as to Carter Clarke’s 
part of it. 

The Chairhan. Yes, General; answer. 
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General Marshall. I told you the best of my recollection regarding 
the Carter Clarke investigation. General Bissell, who was handling 
the thing, can give you a definite statement in regard to it, which is 
much better than mine. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I understand your order, as the Chief 
of Staff, created the Carter Clarke part of the investigation. 

General Marshall. Not the investigation, sir. I did not know that 
I was including that in the 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know why you went into that part of 
the investigation. The three members of the board were still living, 
and it was a statutory board. AVliy was not this delegated to them to 
complete their investigation? Why was a new man designated to 
make this investigation ? 

General Marshall. Well, I suggest you call General Bissell 
[36071 and find out his recommendation to me, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Was that recommendation put in writing? 

General Marshall. I do not think it was. It may be in writing, 
but I think it was oral. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us your memory? Did you dis- 
cuss it with him ? 

General Marshall. I gave you the best of my memory. Senator, 
after being Jogged by a telephone message to General Bissell 2 or 3 
days ago. I have not had a chance to talk to him directly. He told 
me for certain reasons he thought it was desirable this should be done. 
He can testify directly what that was, or I can go back and talk to him 
again and come back and relay what he has reminded me of, whichever 
you prefer. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand. General, you did not read 
the Army board ? 

General Marshall. I did not read the Army board, and I did not 
read, as far as I know, the Pearl Harbor Ixiard. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not read the Army board. You, By 
your order, created a continuation, as I understand it, of this investi- 
gation by Carter Clarke. 

General Marshall. I did not underetand that I was creating a con- 
tinuation of this investigation. I understood [35081 from 
Gteneral Bissell’s recommendation that the confusion of incidents up 
there was such that it was better to have somebody on the magic side 
go into it. Now that may be held to be a part of the investigation, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Murphy. Now will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. What did he explain as to the confusion in the 
magic part? 

General Marshall. I remember no more than I am telling you now, 
but General Bissell can testify to that directly. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any question raised at that time, 
General, alxiut messages not being in the files ? 

General Marshall. The only question I heard — and that did not 
come through General Bissell, and I do not know whether I heard it 
officially — oh, I thiiA that Admiral Hewitt, the Navy sent Admir^ 
Hewitt into the Pacific to look into questions of this kind, or Admiral 
Hewitt told me he had gotten a rumor from somewhere that I had 
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issued an order destroying the records, what was called the winds 
message. Then there was an investigation on that. I have not read 
the report of the investigation, and I believe it was found there was 
no basis for the statement. 

But that, I believe, was a written investigation. 

Senator Ferguson. And there is no basis for that statement? 

\3509^ General Marshau.. Are you making the statement or 
are you asking me? 

Senator Ferguson. I say there is no basis for that statement? 

General Marshall. That is a question ? 

Senator Ferguson. There is no basis for any such statement? 

General Marshall. So far as I am concerned, there is not. 

Mr. Murpht. Now will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. So the record will be clear on that, did you 
know 

Senator Lucas (interposing). I submit it is not a question, it is but 
a declaratory sentence. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Ferguson. I take it the General did not answer quite that 
he made any such order. 

General Marshall. I had no knowledge of it whatsoever. 

Senator Ferguson. But the Board also found that there was not 
anything in that rumor ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Marshall. I do not know whether it was the Board or the 
investigator that went into this particular thing. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield so I can throw a little light on 
this? 

[SSWl Senator Ferguson. I will let you lighten it up a little 
later. 

General, on this question now of Carter Clarke’s investigation, was 
that in any way to correct the findings of the original investigaton 
by the Board ? 

General Marshall. I would not say that it was. I think it was to 
try to determine what the actual details of the handling of the 
messages were. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did not the Board go into that question of 
the actual details of the handling of the messages? 

General Marshali.. I assume that they did. 

Senator Ferguson. Whv should there be *any question about the 
handling of the messages? Does not tlie War Department and the 
other departments of the Government — in the War Department do 
not they, as a rule, function through written orders? 

General Marshall. They function according to prescribed methods. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; prescribed methods. One of the prescribed 
methods is the keeping of proper records ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Why should there be any confusion over 
[361 1'\ the keeping of these records that the Army board were 

trying to, or were getting on this question? 
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General Marshall. Senator, I have given you the best answer I can, 
and I think General Bissell can mve you the correct statement on that. 

Senator Ferguson. He would probably be able to clear up the 
situation. 

Senator Lucas. I think the General ought to be asked that question 
one more time. 

Senator Ferguson. How is that ? 

Senator Lucas. I think the General ought to be asked that question 
one more time. 

Senator Ferguson, .lust a moment. 

Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman, The committee will proceed. Senator Ferguson 
will proceed with his inquiry. 

Senator Ferguson. General, is there anything, any question that I 
have asked that you want to add anything, to any answer or subtract 
anything from any answer? In other words, is there any change that 
you want to make? 

General Marshall. Not that I recall. I have some notes in my 
pocket. Allow me to look at them [perusing notes]. There is one, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson, All right, will you give it to us, [S512'\ 
General? 

General Marshall. You asked me yesterday regarding a statement 
of the Secretary of War in his diary communicating with the President 
when he received information regarding five divisions moving down 
the coast in the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; that is the G-2 message that we were 
talking about. 

General Marshall, I think that was based probably, most probably, 
on a statement which appears in paragraph 14 of the estimate of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-2 dated November 27 which r&umes the 
information we had, and that that particular information was probably 
available on the 25th, and it was to that that the Secretary referred. 

Senator Ferguson. May I just see that? 

General Marshall. Paragraph 14 of the estimate of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff G-2 on November 27. 

Senator Ferguson. Paragraph 14? 

General Mahshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you just read that into the record so we 
will have the record clear on that? Would there also be a message 
upon which this is based ? 

General Marshall. I have not located the message, but this is the 
statement from G-2. It is item 26, and is headed “Recent develop- 
ments in the Far East.” So it covers a period \3513'\ of time; 
it is a resum6 of developments; and it states in paragraph 14: 

From the foregoing it appears evident that the Japanese had completed plans 
for further aggressive moves in southeastern Asia. These plans will probably be 
put into effect soon after the armed services feel that the Kurusu mission is a 
definite failure. A task force of about five divisions, supported by appropriate 
air and naval units, has been assembled for the execution of these plana This 
force is now enroute southward to an as yet undetermined rendezvous. 

[3614] I think that was the basis of the Secretarjr of War’s state- 
ment in his diary of his communication with (he President. 
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Senator Ferguson. General, that indicates that there is a G-2 mes- 
sage which conveys the specific language, or similar language to what 
the Secretary of War usech is it not, such as the naming of towns and 
numbers and so forth? The Secretary of War could not take this 
estimate and read paragraph 14 and get into his diary the information 
that we read yesterday, could he? 

General Marshall. I was assuming there was some message of some 
sort that recited the information which was included in this message. 
The message, whatever it was, we have not located. 

Senator Ferguson. It is the message I have had in mind. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there anything else you wanted to clear up ? 

General Marshall. I have a note here referring to page 3109 or my 
testimony, line 8 and 9. Beginning at line 7 on page 3109 it reads : 

The messages which you have just read I had no recollection of whatevei^ at 
the time. 

[3616'\ Now, the messages we are talking about there, or I am 
speaking about there are the various ones that referred to Hawaii, to 
the Harbor of Pearl Harbor, the magic messages that came in prior 
to December 7, 1941. I ended with this statement : 

In fact, I first read them In the two days when I was getting ready for this 
hearing here. 

It should read, “In fact, as far as I recall, I first read them.” 

Senator Ferguson. General, did you get Admiralty reports also? 
We have not had clearances on the Admiralty report. 

Mr. Mitchell. They were cleared yesterday afternoon with the ex- 
ception of four, which they wanted to paraphrase so it would not 
break the British code. And they should be in the room here this 
morning. We did not get them last night. We just have the ones 
that were cleared. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask the General : Did you get any infor- 
mation, if we were getting information, from the Admiralty ? 

General Marshall. My recollection is that we were getting occa- 
sional information from the Admiralty, but Admiral Stark can tell you 
about that specifically. 

[SSl&l Senator Ferguson. And would those messages come di- 
rectly across your desk as magic ? 

General Marshall. The Admiralty messages would not come across 
my desk as magic. 

Senator Ferguson. They would not? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not General Miles de- 
livered the messages to you? 

General Marshall. The Admiralty messages? 

Senator Ferguson. The Admiralty messages, whether you had seen 
them ? 

General Marshall. I should imagine that those might have come to 
me through General Miles or might have been delivered personally 
to me by Admiral Stark. I don’t know. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any Admiralty messages? 

General Marshall. Not specifically. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any of them in the period from 
the 25th of November, let us say? 
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General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Until the 7th ? 

General Marshau^. I have no specific recollection of any Admiralty 
messages. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you, General, when this [S617'\ 
message — ^there are two of them, one a correction, and will you hand 
it to him, please — first came to your attention? This is the Winant 
message, British Admiralty report. 

General Marshall. I do not know. Senator. I assume that after- 
noon. I recall the message and I assume that I saw it before Decem- 
ber 7th. I have no other recollection on the matter. There may be 
some record there in the War Department that would show that. I 
do not know about that. 

Senator Ferguson. What did that convey to you ? It reads : 

British Admiralty reports that at 3 a. m. London time this morning, two parties 
seen off Cambodia Point, sailing slowly westward toward Kra 14 hoars distant in 
time. First party 25 transports, 6 cruisers, 10 destroyers. Second party 10 
transports, 2 carriers, 10 destroyers. 

What did that convey to you? What did it mean to you? How 
did you evaluate it? 

General Marshall. The message conveys a very serious item of in- 
formation of a very definite move by the Japanese presumably toward 
the Kra Peninsula, and possibly land on the west coast of l^ailand. 
I would say it was a confirmation of our fears regarding their inten- 
tions in Malaysia. 

Senator Ferguson. In your opinion did that mean war? 

[36181 General Marshall. I am trying now to go back to what 
I thought at that particular time. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I would have said that in my opinion that did 
mean war, certainly in that locality and presumably it would spread 
from there. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would be a crossing of the line and 
therefore would involve us, so it would mean war as far as the United 
States was concerned? 

General Marshall. I do not understand your use of the word 
“involve,” Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. 'V\Tiat would you say? 

General Marshall. I felt myself that if the J^anese became en- 
gaged in hostilities directed toward the Malay Peninsula that our 
situation demanded that we take action to defend our position. That, 
however, was my opinion, and that would have to be determined by 
governmental action. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ask or seek any advice on what the gov- 
ernmental action would be when you received this Admiralty message 
on the 6th? 

Gteneral Marshall. I have no such recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether any action was taken by 
our Government on the 6th, when the Winant message came in? 

^6191 General Marshall. I have no such recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that mean there would be any further 
alert in your department; this message? 

General Marshall. No, sir; this is a confirmation of what we had 
been following throught die various moves. 
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Senator Ferguson. A confirmation of the previous alerts. Do you 
know whether G-2 had the message of the 6th ? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

[362ff\ Senator Ferguson. Would you get it from G-2 or would 
you get it directly from the State Department ? 

General Marshall. I think at that time I would have gotten it 
through G-2. I am getting now similar messages through the Opera- 
tions Division. I do not Imow how it was at that time, but I think it 
was probal^ G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. Will the reporter read that last answer? 

(The answer was read by the reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson. You were not getting them directly from the 
State Department at that time? 

Gefneral Marshall. Not to my recollection. We had a liaison with 
the State Department through G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to look at this record of the Roberts re- 
port, to get the memorandum. Would you just take this and read 
pages 1793 and 1794 into the record? 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you want him to read the two pages? 

Senator Ferguson. Or look at them. I want to find out whether or 
not the Roberts report, or any part of it, was submitted to him, that 
is, the Roberts transcript was submitted to him and whether or not he 
suggested any changes, whether it was submitted to him to correct in 
terms as he understood it. 

General Marshall. You wish me to read these two pages? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; to ascertain that information. 

\3521'\ General Marshall. You wish me to read them or just 
look at them ? 

Senator Ferguson. It will not take but a minute to read them. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Colonel Bbown. General Marshall is here. 

The Chairman. Have the General come in. 

Will you he sworn, sir? 

Testimony of General Geoboe C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, United States 

Army, Washington, D. C. 

(The oath was administered in due form by the Chairman.) 

The Chairman. General Marshall, we are particularly interested in ascertain- 
ing the exact facts with respect to the message you forwarded to the Commanding 
General of the Hawaiian Department on the morning of December 7, 1941. You 
stated those informally to us when you were with us before, but we took down 
nothing about it at that time. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Mr. Justice, Colonel Howe handed me the other 
day a draft of a statement 

The Chairman. Of a finding, yes. 

General Marshall. Of a finding regarding that particular matter, and asked 
me. as I understood it, to correct that in terms as I understood them. 

[S522] The CJhairman. That is right. 

General Marshall. And I have done that. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

General Marshall. Unfortunately, I have not been able to go over it personally 
with Admiral Stark, who was concerned with me in the matter ; and we are in 
agreement, I understand, in our main exchanges of information, and he ques- 
tioned my wording, I believe, but as he is going to appear here a little later 
he can take that up. So if it is agreeable to you I will read a re-draft of your 
finding, in the terms as I understand them, as to fact 

The Chairman. That will be splendid. 

General Marshall (reading) : 
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“At about 11 ; 25 a. m., eastern standard time, Sunday, December 7, 1941, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval Operations learned” — 

Now, put this in parentheses, if you will, please, because I want to refer to it 
later. 

(Certain matter read by General Marshall is omitted from the transcript at 
the direction of the chairman.) 

General Mabshaix (continuing reading) : 

“That what amounted to an ultimatum would be delivered to the United States 
Government by the Japanese Ambassador at 1 p. m. in Washington that day and 
that diplomatic relations [J25J] between the two nations would probably 
be severed. 

“The Chief of Staff communicated with the Chief of Naval Operations by 
telephone at once, expressed his apprehension of possible attack without warning 
in any area, and recommended sending an immediate additional w'arning message 
to the CJommander of the Haw’aiian Department (and to the c'ommanding Gen- 
erals of the Forces in the Philippines, Panama, and on the Pacific coast). He 
personally drafted such a message, and at 11 : 45 a. m.. eastern standard time, 
the Chief of Naval Operations requested that the various Army commanders to 
receive this message be instructed to communicate its contents to their naval 
opposites. The Chief of Staff added a sentence to that effect.” Because the 
message had already been finished. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

General Marshall (continuing reading) : 

“This message, in the longhand of the Chief of Staff, was personally delivered 
at 11 : 50 a. m. by a general staff officer, Colonel Bratton, to the Communications 
Officer stationed in the War Department.” 

Senator Ferguson. That covers what I had in mind. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the finding that had been submitted 
to you? 

General Marshall. My understanding of the matter, in read- 
[352jIi^ ing this, was that they had endeavored to write from mem- 
ory what I had stated before then on the previous meeting, because it 
involved this question of magic, so they had written it out and they 
wanted to know whether it was correct as written. 

Senator Ferguson. You corrected that statement? 

General Marshall. I corrected it to read the way it reads here. 
That is my recollection of it. 

Senator Ferguson. That statement apparently was in writing and 
you corrected it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

l^nator Ferguson. General, now in relation to the delivery of these 
messages 

The Chairman. Senator, it is now 12. We might suspend here to 
2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed to 2 p. m., of the 
same day.) 

[ 3525 ^ AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 100 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The Senator 
from Michigan may proceed. 

The Chair wishes to state that the President has asked General Mar- 
shall to come down to the White House at 3:15 for a conference on 
his mission to China. Therefore, the committee will have to excuse 
General Marshall at 3 o’clock in order that he may fill that engagement. 
If he has not concluded his testimony at that time we shall have to 
excuse the General in order that he may fill that engagement, with 
the understanding, of course, that he may resume at his convenience, 
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but in all likelihood not today. The Chair might express the hope 
that we may conclude with the General by the time he has to fill that 
engagement. Senator, will you proceed? 

l^nator Ferguson. I will try and do all I can to accommodate the 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Not the Chair. 

Senator Ferguson. I mean your hopes that he will be concluded as 
far as I am concerned. Will you let the General see these paraphrases 
of messages, please? 

Mr. Gesellm Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF GEN. GEOBGE C. MARSHALL (Resumed) 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read them into the record, 
General, and then I will ask you about them? 

General Marshall. The nrst message (reading) : 

Top secret dispatch from the Admiralty, dated 7 December 1D41. 

OPNAV (Personal for C.N.O. from First Sea Lord) 

Refer your dispatch of 1710 Oct seven December X Negative, however it is 
expected momentarily X If you are satisfied about it in any event Admiral Phil- 
lips has my complete confidence in any agreements he has made X We can count 
on our representatives on the spot forcefully to acquit themselves, of this I am 
confident. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I will ask you a few questions on that 
one. That is a paraphrase from the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 
to C. N. O. here in Washington ? 

General Marsh aij.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fegruson. Had you ever seen that before, or did you know 
an^hing about it ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall this message at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All ri^ht. Now, the next one. 

General Marshall. This is from the Commander in Chief China 
[reading] : 

Top Secret Dispatch 7 December 1941. 

[3^27] To CINCCAF, ACNS, CZM, NZNB. ADMIRALTY, CINCEI. 

Information Bad Washington 

Following reported 6 December at 0316 GOT 10 DD and 6 Cruisers escorting 
convoy of 25 ships in Lat. — 

meaning latitude — 

0800N Long. — 

meaning longitude I presume — 

106-08 East X At 0530 GCT another convoy of ten ships with 10 DD and 2 
cruisers as escort in Lat 07-00 North I.ong 106-20 East X Course of both 
foregoing convoys 270 True X at 0442 GCT small force consisting of three 
vessels in Lat 07-51 North Long 105^ East steering 310 true X Possible indi- 
cations are that destination of all forces is Kothron X Foregoing all result of 
aircraft reconnaissance. 

Senator Ferguson. General, that is a paraphrase of an Admiralty 
mesage to the Navy here. Had you ever seen or heard of that message ? 

General Marshall. I do not think I have, sir. It says “From the 
Commander in Clhief China.” 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any information on that, about 
that force moving prior to the attack on the 7th ? 
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General Marshall. I do not know whether I knew from this or 
knew from that message from our embassy in London whether or not 
I knew this. I do not know where these references are, Senator, 
whether they are in the Gulf of Siam [ 35 ^] or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, here is another message. It is from 
SPENAVO London to OPNAV. Counsel, will you let the General 
see that message? Would you read that? It is a very short one. 

General Marshall. This is from SPENAVO London, 7th of De- 
cember 1941, paraphrased by Shall. “Addressees OPNAV. Priority. 
210 ” 

Senator Ferguson. If it is some code word or something don’t 
read it. 

General Marshaix. (reading) : 

Have been informed by Admiralty that an attempted landing is being made 
at Kotabharu by a force of 3 to 5 ships. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that place is on the Kra Peninsula. 
Had you heard of that prior to the attack, that there was a landing 
by the Japs on the actual peninsula? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall having heard of that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no recollection of that whatever? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or of that message? 

^ 529 ] General Marshall. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. General, has tnere been any action whatever or 
any disciplinary action against any officer for delay in the delivery 
of any messages to you or to any of your departments? 

General AIarshall. Not to my recollection and not to any of my 
departments to my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that there was a message to, I 
think it is Commander Kochefort in Hawaii ? It is on page 20, exhibit 
32. Would you let the General see that message from General Miles? 

General Marshall. Do you wish me to read this? 

Senator Ferguson. It is to contact Rochefort. It is from the G-2 
to G-2. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

Decembeb 5, 1941. 

Assistant Chief of Staff Headquarters, 

0-2 Hawaiian Department, 

HonoUdu Territory Hawaii. 

Contact Commander Rochefort immediately thru Commandant Fourteen Naval 
District regarding broadcasts from Tokyo reference weather 

Muxs. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that that message was [ 3 '> 30 '\ 
sent? Did you ever know of that? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, did you know at any time that 
there was talk or conversation between your officers down in G-2 
of sending messages to Hawaii because there were certain restrictions 
at the top? 

General Marshaix. I don’t know to what you are referring, sir. 
I have no recollection of such a matter. 

Senator Ferguson. I will show you page 283-D, Top Secret, Friday, 
October the 6th, 1944, on page 283, and ask you 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you identify it as a transcript of what? 
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Senator Ferguson. Transcript of the testimony before the Army 
Pearl Harbor Board and that answer may refresh your memory. 
Would you just hand him my copy? Beginning with General Rus- 
sell’s question and reading over to ‘‘OPD.” 

General Marshall, (reading) : 

General Russell. Colonel, I want to ask you why it came to pass that this 
message was sent from G-2 of the War Department to G-2 of the Hawaiian 
Department, and not from some agency of the War Department to the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department. 

Colonel Bratton. Upon receipt of the translated [555/] intercept which 
I have read, S. I. S. No. 25640. I took copies of this intercept to General Miles 
and to General Gerow and discussed it at some length with both of them. I had 
a feeling that further warnings or alerts should be sent out to our overseas com- 
mands. General Gerow felt that siirticient warning had been sent out. General 
Miles felt that he couldn’t go over General Gerow’s decision to send no additional 
warning, because of a policy which was then in effect that War Department G-“2 
would send out no intelligence to the G-2s of tactical commands or overseas de- 
partments which might i)roduce an operational reaction, without the complete 
concurrence of the War Plans Division. 

I still felt uneasy about this thing and went over to the Navy where I had 
a conference with Commander McCullom, the head of the Far Eastern Section 
in O. N. I. He felt as I did, that further w^arnlngs should be sent out, and 
said that he was going to write one up and try to get the Chief of Naval Oi)erations 
to dispatch it. 

I discovered from Commander McCullom that their S. I. S. man in Honolulu, a 
Commander Rochefort, knew everything that we did about this, had all the in- 
formation that we had, and was listening for this Japanese [5,552] winds- 
weather broadcast. He suggested that as a way out of our difficulty I instruct our 
G-2 in Hawaii to go to Rochefort at once and have a talk with him, as in a short 
period of time Rochefort could tell Colonel Fielder, our Gb-2, exactly what was 
going on and what we knew. 

I managed to get General Miles to O. K. this message to G-2 In Hawaii be- 
cause he and I both thought that we could get that message out without violating 
any of the policies that were then in effect about getting concurrences from OPD. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I want you to read. 

Now, General, did you know there was any feeling in your depart- 
ment there that they could not come to you to get something through 
that they felt should go through to Hawaii to Short so that he would 
get knowledge ? 

General Marshall. I was unaware of it up to this moment if that 
means what it reads. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, how do you take what he said there? 

General Marshall. Just the way it reads. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall, That they must not send anything that would 
produce an operational reaction. 

[3633'] Senator Ferguson. Therefore, to ^t certain knowl- 
edge out there they were going around and sending the Rochefort 
message which you just read, isn’t that true ? 

General Marshall. I said that would produce an operational re- 
action. There was a command direction for definite operational re- 
actions. Now, my understanding of that that I have just read there 
is they can send out information but if it is of a nature that is going 
to produce an operational reaction then there must be a concurrence 
witn OPD. 

Senator Ferguson. Why would they be discussing it with the Navy 
and saying, as they said here, that they wanted to get certain infor- 
mation out there? Why couldn’t they come to you and send it out? 
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General Marshall. They could come to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why they do it in this roundabout 
w^? 

General Marshall. I don’t know that. Colonel Bratton will have 
to explain further, General Miles and General Gerow. 

The Chairman. Senator, would you mind asking the General to 
explain what he means by “operational reaction” ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Would you explain “operational re- 
action”? 

General Marshall. I mean by an operational reaction [S6SJ!^^ 
that there have been command directions given which require cer- 
tain dispositions and action taken by the components of the command 
for defense or for attack or for both. 

Now, we had always to be careful, of course, that there was not a 
confusion of direction, so there must be a clear distinction between 
militaiy intelligence as such, called general information, and com- 
mand directions as such. 

[3535^ Senator Ferguson. Would you say that that informa- 
cion in that statement of Bratton indicated that tne winds message, ac- 
tivating message was in and they wanted him to get the facts from 
Rochefort ? That is on the second page, page 284. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. That is volume D. 

General Marshall. I do not know whether this refers to it. The 
way I read the message here I don’t know whether that means with 
reference to not only the weather but the preparations for monitor- 
ing, “for the possible receipt of such message from Tokyo,” or whether 
he is talking about a message he thinks has already been received from 
Tokyo. 

Senator Ferguson. Wliat about his language on page 284? Does 
chat help you to clear it up? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

l discovered from CommaDder McCulloin that their SIS man In Honolulu, a 
Jommander Rochefort, knew everything that we did about this, had all the 
Information that we had, and was listening for this Japanese winds-weather 
broadcast. He suggested that as a way out of our difficulty I instruct our G-2 
In Hawaii to go to Rochefort at once and have a talk with him, as in a short 
period of time Rochefort could tell Colonel Fielder, our G-2, exactly what was 
going on and what we knew. 

I still don’t know whether he is talking about the [3336] ar- 
.•angement for monitoring, for the receipt of that message, or whether 
he is referring to a supposed receipt of a message from Japan imple- 
menting a Mrtion or all of the winds code. 

Senator Ferguson. General, when you left for the maneuvers, did 
you leave a rough draft of a statement with General Gerow to tell 
certain things to General Short, or send in certain information, if 
negotiations broke down while you were away ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of that now. If there is 
anything on that in the record it may stimulate my memory, but I 
do not recall such a memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. General, this morning, as I understand, you were 
telling us about General Handy. What report was General Handy 
talking about when he came to you with the Army Board report? 
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General Marshall.. He was talking about the full report, of the 
Army Board headed by General Grunert. 

Senator Ferguson. Both the published part and the top secret 
part of that repoit? 

General Marshall. Nothing was published at that time, sir. It is 
the day of its receipt by the War Department from the Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it include both the part as later published 
and the top secret part? 

[SS3?'] General Marshall. I do not know, sir, because I never 
looked at it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now at that time is it true that he asked you not 
to read that report ? 

General Marshall. I asked him, “Have you a copy of that that I 
can read?” I think he said that is the only copy he had, but he ad- 
vised me not to read it because I was implicated in the statements 
of the board for various derelictions and therefore, as that would 
be a concern of mine and I was Chief of Staff, he thought the whole 
matter should be handled entirely on the Secretary of War side of the 
Department, the civil side, and therefore I did not take that, I did not 
read it. 

Senator Ferguson. At that particular time was anything said about 
having someone continue the investigation ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; nothing at all of that sort. 

Senator Ferguson. Nothing was said ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I would have no part in that anyway. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be prior to the time that Clausen 
was appointed, would it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Major Clausen I assume, I suppose 
he was assigned by the Secretary of War. At the moment General 
Handy was talking to me the Secretary never saw [3o3S^ the 
report of the board, I do not think. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to offer 
in evidence the top secret Pearl Harbor report, the board of the Army 
Pearl Harbor investigation top secret report, and top secret memo- 
randum, which would include 

The Chairman. Do you want that offered as an exhibit ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to be sure that all of it is going in, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I am offering the whole thing. 

The Chairman. What exhibit would that be? 

Mr. Mitchell. 63. 

The Chairman. That will be filed with the committee as Exhibit 63. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 63.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. I would like to look it over and see what it is first, 
so as to be sure that we know. It starts out “Memo to the Secretary of 
War.” 

Senator Ferguson. I think it is described on the flyleaf there, on 
the first leaf, as to what it is. 

Mr. Mitcheijj. Do you want the whole document in, the whole 
book? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I want the whole book in. 

\S63ff] Mr. Murphy. Is this the Clarke report? 
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Senator Ferguson. No, no. This is the Army board report. We 
already have the part that was published. Now this is the part that 
was not published, on the top secret part of it. 

The Vice Chairman. Is this the Grunert board. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, this is the Grunert board. This is the 
Army board, under a mandate from Congress. 

Mr. Murpht. I make one inquiry, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Murpht. As to whether or not the part that the Senator has 
offered goes into the naming of the different codes, and the method 
of breaking the codes. 

Senator Ferguson. No, it has nothing to do with the Clarke report. 

Mr. Murpht. All right. 

The Chairman. In other words, is this the unexpurgated report 
of the Grunert board to the Secretary of War ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is. 

The Chairman. Part of which was published later and part of 
which was not published. Is that what it is ? 

Senator Ferguson. I do not think any part of this was published ; 
at least not to my knowledge. 

The Chairman. The Chair understands that the Grunert board, 
or the War Department Board of Inquiry, made a complete 
report to the Secretary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. That is true. 

The Chairman. And that later certain parts of that report were 
published. So if this is a complete report of the board to the Secre- 
tary of War, would it not include that part which was published as 
weU as tha^art which was not published? 

&nator Ferguson. This is just the part, if the Chairman please, 
that was not published. As I understand it from the testimony now. 
General Handy — was it Colonel or General Handy ? 

General Marshall. General Handy. 

Senator Ferguson. General Handy brought to the General the 
Army report that included this part. 

The Chairman. Let the Senator proceed while counsel examines it. 

The Vice Chairman. I was going to suggest, Mr.' Chairman, to 
save time, that the Senator go ahead and let us hold this in abeyance 
until the counsel familiarizes himself with it. We can act on it later 
as to whether or not it be accepted as an exhibit or not. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all at the present time, out- 
side of this report. I would like to have at least part of the report 
read, so that if the General does come back he may want to make 
certain replies to certain parts of that report, in order that he may 
know what is in this report. 

The Chairman. You mean read into the testimony? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Senator Ferguson. Eighteen pages. 

The Chairman. You want that read into the testimony now? 

Senator Ferguson. I do not ask that it be read now. After the 
General has left at 3 o’clock, we could read it, and then he could see 
that. 

The Chairma.v. Suppose we go ahead with the witness while coun- 
sel examines this ? You are through, are you, Senator ? 
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Senator Ferguson. I am throiigh. 

The Chairman. Congresman K^fe. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairaan, I suggest then that Congress- 
man Keefe proceed with his inquiries, and the coimsel examine this, 
and then let him submit it to General Marshall so he may be familiar 
with it in case he returns. 

[SS4^] The Chairman. That is the idea I had, that counsel be 
permitt^ to examine it while we go ahead with the examination of the 
witness. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask that there be read into the record 18 pages. 

The Chairman. You do not ask that it be done now; do you? 

Senator Ferguson. Not at this particular moment, but when the 
General leaves, and then we will give him a copy of it so he can have 
it overnight. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, before the examination proceeds, I 
would like to make a request, that in view of the report being offered, 
I would also like to offer the Clausen report which is an essential part 
of the record in order to understand the parts of the exliibit which were 
offered. I offer that in evidence. 

The Chairman. Let it be offered and held and be examined by 
counsel before either one of them is made an exhibit. 

Go ahead. Congressman Keefe, if you are ready. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the presentation of testimony, especially that which you 
have ^iven, and I have been impressed with the fact that when this 
committee was set up the Chairman of the committee, on the floor of 
the United States Senate, stated tliat it would be the 

purpose of the committee to ascertain the cold, unvarnished, indis- 
putable facts, for the purpose of fixing responsibility, among other 
things. 

So, as I have attempted to listen to this mass of documentary detail 
and testimony that has come before the committee, I have been at- 
tempting to piece together the fragmentary pieces of testimony and 
documentary proof, in an attempt to clarify in my mind, as a member 
of this committee, the issues that would enable me to carry out the 
responsibility under which this committee was enjoined when it was 
set up. 

Now, with that in mind, I wonder if it would be fair and a reason- 
able conclusion for me to state, in the first instances, that for many, 
many years the defenses of Hawaii and the Pacific area, or rather the 
defenses of the Pacific area and our west coast were tied into the 
defense of Hawaii, Oahu specifically? Is that a fair statement? 

General Marshall. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Eeefe. And that down through the years this Government has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars to make of Oahu what some 
people have heretofore and before December 7, 1941. regarded as an 
impregnable fortress, to be used as the keystone [S544] to the 
defenses of the United States and the Pacific area? Is that a fair 
statement ? 

General Marshall. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I gather from the testimony that has been given here 
that the defenses of our west coast, Panama, Alaska, and other parts 
of the Pacific were so tied to Hawaii in the various plans adopted over 
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the years, and the defenses installed, as a specific defense against Japan. 
Is that correct ? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that all of the war plans and all of the Navy plans 
that have been drawn down through the years had in mind the use of 
that bastion of defense against any possibility that might arise in 
the future, involving war with Japan, fundamentally. Is that a fair 
conclusion for me to draw ? 

General Marshall. I think it is. 

Mr. Keefe. And so down through the years, as we have been shown 
here, plans were constantly being prepared, revised, and rewritten, 
involving the possibility at some future time of a conflict with Japan. 
Is that a true statement ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; at some future time of a possible con- 
flict with Japan. 

[SS4^] Mr. Keefe. I say “a possible” conflict. Any first rate 
nation maintaining an army and navy draws such plans long in ad- 
vance in preparation of possible conflict with other possible nations; 
is that true ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And is one of the businesses of the War Plans Division 
and War College, is it not? 

General Marshall. Of the War Plans Division, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Of the War Plans Division of the General Staff? 

General Marshall. Of the General Staff. 

Mr. Keefe. So, if I am to gather anything from this mass of detail 
that has been presented to this committee up to date, it is that we were 
alerted years ago to the possibility of war with Japan, and made prep- 
arations in the Pacific with that thought in mind, and the plans were 
drawn with that thought in mind. Is that a correct statement? 

General Marshall. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And those plans were integrated with the plans as far 
out as the Philippines and intervening territory, and all over the 
Asiatic area, so that those plans integrated action all through that area, 
but tied to the keystone at Oahu ; is that right ? 

General Marshall. The integration in the Far East, 
which would imply Great Britain and the Netherlands East Indies, 
first made its appearance in an attempt to plan for that in ABC-1, 
and other conferences at Singapore. Prior to that there had been no 
discussions with other nations about that. 

Mr. Keefe. I am talking about our own plan. 

General Marshall. Then your statement is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. My statement is correct that the country has been alerted 
to our own plan ? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And the defense of the Philippines, and the money 
we spent in developing Corregidor, and so on, in the Philippines were 
all tied in with this general plan which used Oahu and the Hawaiian 
Islands as the keystone? 

General Marshall. That is correct, .sir. 

Mr. Keeit;. For either attack or defense? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. We had an attack plan, did we not? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As well as the defense plan? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What was the attack plan called ? 

General Marshall. Well, it was one of the yellow plans. \35JfT] 
and I have forgotten what the last designation was. We got into 
the Rainbow estimates. 

Mr. Keefe. We finally had orange, yellow, and what have you? 

General Marshai.l. I think orange w'as correct. 

Mr. Keefe. We finally got them put together in a Rainbow plan ? 

General Marshall. That is right. 

Mr. Keefe. That is right, is it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, those plans had been in effect for j'ears"? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And to implement those plans, the Army and Navy 
conducted maneuvers in that area, did they not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And with the development of aeronautics and the de- 
velopment of the airplane as a possible means of attack, the plans 
constantly changed to include defenses against air attack? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And against submarine attack? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And against possible landing attack? 

[35J^'\ General Marshal. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And so these maneuvers were carried on from time to 
time up there by the Army and Navy for the purpose of implementing 
those plans, to see how they worked ; isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And there was a grand maneuver there in 1932. Do 
j’^ou recall that? 

General Marshall. Not specifically. There were a number of 
maneuvers out there that were part Army and Navy meneuvers, and 
there may have been some where there was a landing from the west 
coast. 

Mr. Keefe. Before these maneuvers were carried out, they had to 
be planned out in Washington? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And every detail is worked out in conjunction with the 
Army and Navy jointly, where it is a joint maneuver | is that true? 

General Marshall. Yes. Probably most of the details are worked 
out there, but with us it is a mere detail. 

Mr. Keefe. I had brought in here several days ago. General Mar- 
shall, the plans for the 1932 maneuvers, and of course, not being an 
experienced technician or military man, I was rather amazed at the 
voluminous details, the stack of papers and documents 

involving the preparations for that 1932 maneuver, about a foot high, 
stuff worked out here in Washington. 

Now, the purpose of those maneuvers was to see if all these plans 
that had been worked out were workablej is that true? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

[3650^ Mr. Keefe. And in 1932 there was specific emphasis 
laid upon the possibility of an air attack on Oahu, and judges were 
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appointed, umpires I believe they called them, and the umpire wit- 
nessed the attack and the defense and then made a report, and that 
report is here. 

I don’t know whether it is in evidence or not. Is it, counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. We haven’t offered it. 

Mr. Keefe. A very voluminous pile of documents. Although I 
only had the opportunity to look casually through it, it indicated to 
me that the umpires at that time came to the conclusion that the 
attacking air forces had succeeded in wiping out Pearl Harbor and 
the defenders. 

A plan was worked out verv meticulously for the attack, very simi- 
lar to the attack that took place on December 7. 

Did you ever look over that plan. General ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that I did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event, maneuvers continued from time to 
time, and the relations with Japan began to get pretty tough about 
1937. 

You recall the incident of the sinking of the Panay on December 1, 
1937, do you not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There were a lot of diplomatic representations 
[3561'\ and a lot of stuff in the press and a lot of talk, you re- 
member, at that time ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
United States became strained — am speaking from my own recol- 
lection of the situation at that time, trying to establish some guide 
post so as to be able to interpret this mass of detail and testimony 
that has come in. 

Would you say that while they may have been strained more or 
less part of that time, at least from 1937 on the relationship between 
this country and Japan gradually disintegrated, there was a con- 
tinuous gradual deterioration ? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Until it finally culminated in the break on December 
7. 1941 ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And as Chief of Staff you could see that gradual dete- 
rioration and were making efforts to improve the situation of our 
defenses and our ability to take offensive measures in the Pacific, 
were you not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, this whole picture. General Marshall, had to be 
tied in to tbe European situation, to a certain extent, in order to 
understand it thoroughly, did it not? 

[3552'\ General Marsilvll. As to materiel, very much so. 

Mr. Keefe. You couldn’t completely disassociate the European 
situation from the Pacific situation during the period of just prior to 
1940, we will say ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, if I understand this, and I am asking these 
leading questions from you. General Marshall, to expedite this exami- 
nation, which is perfectly proper, I understand, under standard rules 
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of procedure on cross-examination, and if at any you feel a 
statement I made is correct will you so state 

The Chairman. If the Congressman will permit this suggestion, 
we have not looked upon the in(]|uiry made by individual members 
as cross-examination but as examination on the same level as ezami* 
nation of counsel. 

Mr. Keefe. Be that as it may, I don’t think we are proceeding 
strictly according to technical legal procedure 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Keefe. But I normally would not ask leading questions of a 
witness. I am asking them on these matters merely to expedite 
because I want to get tliis background tied together in my own mind. 
I don’t see how the public nor the country nor anybody else can get 
a true picture of this unless we tie certain facts together in some 
chronology. I confess to [JSoS] some confusion of thought 
in the matter up to date because of the isolation of various facts and 
I want to get a few facts pinned down. 

Now, we have come to the conclusion that the relationship diplo- 
matically between this country and Japan were in a steady progress 
of deterioration ; is that not correct ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And steps were being taken by you, as Chief of Staff, 
to get this country ready for what might come ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As is the duty of any Chief of the Army? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It might not come, but if it did come you wanted to 
be ready; is that right? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you are confronted with the situation necessi- 
tating sending enormous supplies to aid our Allies over in the Euro- 
pean war ; is that correct? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you found yourself with a rapidly deteriorating 
set of circumstances in the Pacific, being unable to send there the 
things which you yourself knew were necessary, especially in the 
Phihppines. 

General Marshall. To a certain extent, yes, sir. 

[SSS4] Mr. Keefe. I thought I understood you to say “Poor 
MacArthur was out there with practically nothing,” using that exact 
language. 

General Marshall. That is correct. I said that. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were trying to get some stuff out to him ? 

General Marshall. Correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Some planes, trying to reinforce his manpower and 
trying to get materiel ? 

General Marshall. Correct. 

Mr. Keefe. I think you said he didn’t have any anti-aircraft guns. 

General M.^rshall. Practically none at all. 

Mr. Keefe. And those he did have were antiquated? 

General Marshall. Obsolescent. 

Mr. Keefe. As a matter of fact, for a period of years it had been 
the practice, had it not, to keep most of the first-class fine material at 
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the forts here in the United States where the people who paid for it 
and the Congress who had appropriated the money could see it, and as 
it got obsolescent it went to Hawaii and when it was pretty well 
obsolescent it was shipped to the Philippines? 

General Marshall. I don’t believe that is quite correct. There 
wasn’t a great deal of very fine material. There was ^3565] 
not a material amoimt of fine material even to transfer from time to 
time. 

Mr. Keefe. Most of it was kept here, wasn’t it, in the United States ? 

General Marshall. Well, I don’t think our coast defenses had such 
extensive procedures. I found a great part of them even lacking ade- 
quate fire-control systems. I mean, I don’t quite recall the proposition 
of moving them to our coast defenses and then transferring them to 
the Pacife. I think that what they had in Manila had been there a 
long time and had not been renewed for more modem materiel. 

But what they had in Hawaii I think had been direct shipments 
and not picked up here from one place and shipped out there until 
we actually began to go through the procedure that I referred to here 
before the board in getting aircraft and other things away from units 
in the States. 

I think your statement is generally correct but I didn’t want to 
become involved in saying that. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, when we get down to 1940, that was a Presidential election 
year, wasn’t it ? 

General Marstiall. I believe so. 

Mr. Kessfe. There was a lot of talking going on in this country ? 

[3356] General Marsh.all. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Here you were faced with the knowledge that the diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and Japan were getting 
quite tense: that is right, isn’t it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In 1940, not 1941, but 1940, and public opinion was at 
a rather high pitch in this country at that time, as you know, was 
Knot? 

General Marshalu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The question of possible involvement in war was being 
discussed all over the country, was it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; discussing the Selective Service Act; 
calling the National Guard into active service. 

Mr. Keefe. Selective Service didn’t come until the fall. 

General Marshall. I think it became effective in September. 

Mr. Keefe. September 1940. 

General Marshaia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. My record of it shows that it was approved on Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and October 16 was set aside as registration day, 
1940. Do you recall that ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And candidates for public office were making speech^ 
over the radio, candidates for Congress and other [3557] ^ posi- 
tions, and there was continuous talk, and talk was going on in Doth 
the House and in the Senate ; do you remember that ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. All during that period starting along in May of 1940 
and continuing right up until the election. And you couldn’t help 
but have knowledge of that situation as Chief of Staff, could you? 

General Marshaix. I had knowledge of it. 

Mr. Keefe. You were concerned about it, too, were you not? 

General Marshall. It made things difficult. 

Mr. Keefe. Because you at that time were intercepting the Japanese 
messages ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Keefe. You had the magic all during 1940, didn’t you? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you knew what their intentions were over in the 
Pacific, at least you read the cards that were dealt? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. To their Ambassadors and consuls. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you became very much disturbed about the 
[3S58] situation early in 1940, did you not ? 

General Marshall. Early in 1940 ? 

Mr. Keefe. Strike that question. 

When did you go out to the Hawaiian Islands in 1940? 

General Marshall. I went out in the spring of 1940. 

Mr. Keefe. When in the spring? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall now ; the record will show. I can 
determine that for you. You may have the date there. 

Mr. Keefe. No, I haven’t. That is one of the things I wanted to 
get from you. 

Did you go out there during the alert? 

General Marshall. Which alert? 

Mr. Keefe. I may be able to dig it out. 

General Marshall. Which alert? 

Mr. Keefe. The Herron alert of 1940. 

General Marshall. No, sir; I know specifically that I went out be- 
fore that alert. The alert was in the summer and I went there in the 
spring. 

Mr. Keefe. The Herron alert order went out to General MacArthur 
on the 17th of June 1940? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[3559'\ Mr. Keefe. Now, you have been out there to Hawaii 
before that, had you not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir 

Mr. Keefe. Can you fix the time when you went there any more 
definitely than to say it was in the spring sometime ? 

General Marshall. My guess would be March. 

Mr. Keefe. March? 

General Marshall. March of 1940. 

Mr. Keefe. What was the purpose of your going out there ? 

General Marshall. I went out for several reasons. One was, of 
course, to familiarize myself with the state of the garrison, the state 
of the equipment, and the plans for the defenses, and the relationship 
with the Navy. 

Another was that there was going to be a maneuver between a 
naval force moving from the west coast to Hawaii against a small 
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naval force then in Hawaii, largely, I believe, submarines and destroy- 
ers. I was anxious that our heavy bombardment should participate 
in that naval operation. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, would you object if I interrupted to 
ask, to save time, was that the maneuver of 1940 that brought the fleet 
from its base at San Diego and [3660^ San Pedro out to 
Hawaii! 

General Marshall. I think it was. 

Mr. Keefe. That was the time when Admiral Richardson took the 
fleet out. to Hawaii? 

General Marshall. I think that is what it was. 

Mr. Keefe. So you went out there with the idea of synchronizing 
the work of the Army in connection with those maneuvers in the 
spring of 1940? 

General Marshall. The agreement had already been reached be- 
tween Admiral Stark and myself for the participation of the Army 
heavy bombers in a maneuver the Navy was holding in connection 
with the arrival of the fleet. There seemed to be some complication 
about the matter. So that was one of the things I had in mind, to 
make certain that the Army bombers did participate, and they did. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that maneuver set up, the plans for it, sometime 
prior to March of 1940? 

General Marshall. I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Keefe. That was 
a naval arrangement, and we interjected the Army bombers into it, 
I think, after they had laid out the basic maneuvers. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have maneuvers every year out there? 

General Marshall. They had them at various times. I [366 l'\ 

don’t know the exact routine. This was the first time I personally 
had a responsibility concerned with them. 

Mr. Keefe. I think the evidence shows that the orders for this 
maneuver and the plan for itj so far as the Navy was concerned had 
been made a considerable period of time prior to the fleet leaving its 
base. 

General Marshall. Probably so. I went out to make certain they 
participated. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you go out there at the instruction of the State 
D^artment? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I went out there on my own. 

Mr. KIeefe. Was it intended that those maneuvers in cooperation 
with the fleet were to be a show of strength to Japan ? 

General Marshall. If it was, I had no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Keefe. It was just intended to be an ordinary carrying out of 
maneuvers to implement the plans that were constantly being drawn 
up for the defense of that area ? 

General Marshall. Presumably so. That would be a naval ques- 
tion. The fleet was going out. "It made a normal situation for a 
maneuver. 

Incidentally, I had been concerned prior to that, I think in January 
1940, with the largest joint Army-Navy [356Z'\ maneuver we 
had had. 

Mr. Keefe. At the time the maneuvers were held in March, did you 
have any idea at that time that conditions were getting pretty critical 
between this country and Japan? 
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General Marshall. I knew they were not agreeable. I knew that 
we were having trouble about scrap iron. We were having trouble 
about oil in connection with the Japanese actions out in the Par East, 
and I regarded the whole situation as fraught with very dangerous 
possibilities. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, there was a good deal of talk going on at that 
time here in America intended to get the Government to ban Ithe 
shipment of gasoline and oil and scrap iron to Japan, and to stop 
sending them supplies, but there wasn’t any formal export ban early 
in 1940, was there? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that there was. 

Mr. Keefe. My record shows that the ban on export of aviation fuel 
to Japan didn’t come until August 1, 1941. 

But at least there was a lot of talk about it, sir, you know that. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That necessarily went back to Japan and created ten- 
sion ; is that right ? 

General Marshall. Presumably it went back to Japan, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, Gteneral Marshall, you became concerned 
enough about what you learned from G-2 and Jap intercepts, and so 
on, that you decided that the time had come to alert the Army forces 
in Hawaii on the 17th of June 1940? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you sent the message that has been heretofore re- 
ferred to, signed “Adams,” which I shall not burden the record with 
reading again. 

Now, I nave listened carefully to the questions that were asked you 
with reference to that alert and I fail to recall where you have testi- 
fied as to the specific facts and the specific evidence that you had in 
your hands at that time which prompted you to issue that alert wam- 
mg. Will you now state what evidence you had in your hands at that 
time to indicate the possibility of a trans-Pacific raid on the l7th of 
June 1940. 

General Marshall. I think I testified before, and if I didn’t I 
testify now, that the information on which that alert was based came 
largely through some magic messages. I have not those particular 
messages here. They were brought to my attention by Gen. Greorge 
V. Strong, who was then at the head of the War Plans Division, with 
the [33641 recommendation that the garrison there be alerted 
against the possibility of such a raid. 

Mr. Keefe. I understood you to give that testimony. General, 
heretofore, but that doesn’t answer my question. 

What was the information that came to you? 

Gteneral Marshall. Mr. Keefe, I will have to attempt, through Gen- 
eral Strong, to get those messages together. I don’t mow what they 
are right now. 

Mr. Keefe. It must have been something of a critical character 

General Marshall. Presumably so. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew that any time you took action out at Hawaii, 
they had a mass of spies out there that were in constant contact witn 
their homeland and that everything that was done was reported back 
to Japan practically the moment it happened? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is conclusively shown and demonstrated, is it not? 

General Marshall. I think that is a fact. 

Mr. Keefe. So that when you issued this alert, and put Oahu on 
a practical war footing on the 17th of June 1940, did you consider 
that to be in the nature of an overt act against Japan? 

[ 356 ^ General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Ksxfe. Well, did you have anything that you took from Magic 
that would indicate that the Japs might have so considered it? 

General Marshall. I have not the mamc message here. I will 
have to check back and find what it might nave been, talk to Gteneral 
Strong and get him to advise me as to the basis of his recommenda- 
tion to me for that particular message. 

Mr. Keefe. So we can be clear on this, I would like to have the spe- 
cific information, not the general conclusion that you came to on the 
17th of June; not your conclusion, but I would like to have the spe- 
cific information that General Strong gave you prompted you to 
issue that alert order on June 17. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. As a result of that alert order given to the Army, 
General Herron in command, he went on an all-out alert, did he? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That meant that a lot of things happened immediately; 
ammunition was issued for all the guns ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The guns were loaded, ready for action, their crews were 
at their stations? 

\3666'\ General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Reconnaissance was extended inshore and distant 
reconnaissance? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Through the cooperation of the Navy? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Searchlights were on at night, and such detection appa- 
ratus as they had was on 24 hours a day, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall the details as to searchlights or 
the detection. 

Mr. Keefe. I recall because I have some pictures showing it here. 
I would be glad to show them to you. 

General Marshall. I was sp>eaking about all night. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t know that they were on all night, but search- 
lights are used for defense, are they not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I was merely commenting on the 
fact you said searchlights were on all night, 

Mr. Keefe. There was a lot of artillery rumbling over the islands, 
troops moving from one place to another, patrols out, signal wires 
stretching over the island, communications systems rapidly laid, just 
as in wartime; isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. That is true. 

[S667'\ Mr. Keefe. That continued on out there in Hawaii for 
some time, did it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; quite a few weeks. 
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Mr. Keefe. In fact, on the 18th of June, General Herron in response 
to your order for an alert, as appears on page 3 of these communica- 
tions between the War Department and General Herron, said : 

All anti-aircraft observations and security of detachments in position with 
live ammunition and orders to fire on foreign planes over restricted areas, and 
in defense of any essential installations. Some local interest in ammuniaion 
issues, but no excitement. Navy in-shore and off-shore air patrols in operation. 

I suppose that if a Jap plane did come over, they would fire on it, 
wouldn’t they? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would that be an act of war? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. If a Jap submarine came near the Harbor and they 
sunk it, would that be an act of war? 

General Marshall. I assume it would be; yes, sir. Certainly for 
the submarine crew. 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me ? 

General Marshall. It would be an act of war. 

[ 3668 ] Mr. Keefe. Well, would it have been considered an act of 
war? 

General Marshall. I think it would ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is 3 minutes to 3, Mr. Keefe. 

General Marshall. May I read one para^aph from a letter to me 
from General Herron on June 24, 1940, in connection with your 
question ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

General Marshall. I won’t have time for the whole letter, but I 
will read one paragraph apropos of what has been said : 

This Is to report that the Hawaiian portion of your domain is quiet this 
morning. 

I will omit the next there to save time. 

I have been highly gratified by the promptness and the precision with which 
the planes got off the ground every morning promptly at 4 : 30. 

I omit again. 

A week ago to^ay — 

That would be the 17th — 

I gave the command for a surprise alert, which went off smoothly and efficiently. 
In view of the disturbing state of the world, I thought the command might 
as well get accustomed to having live ammunition, but did not realize how much 
this would excite the postwar portion of the Army. [J555] However, they 
are all quieted down now, as is the city which buzzed for a couple of days. Some 
of the young people throught that M-day had come, and two or three young 
couples that had intended to get married this month hustled around and did it 
once, Just as in 1918. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the same letter in which General Herron said 
to you in the last paragraph : 

Tour crack that “yesterday we had time but no money and that today we have 
money but no time** is good and has made a great hit in particular with the 
civilians. 

General Marshall. I wasn’t going to read that, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I will suspend, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. We promised to relieve General Marshall at 3 
o’clock. The Chair expresses regret that we haven’t been able to con- 
clude with the General today. You have been very kind, General, to 
put yourself at the disposal of the committee. It looks like you will 
have to come back tomorrow. 

General Marshall. At 10 o’clock ? 

The Chairman. At 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

General Marshall. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Counsel, what witness do you want now ! 

[37601 Mr. Mitchell. General Miles had better start back where 
he left off. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, before we question General Miles 
further can we get this secret report inf 

The Chairman. The Chair feels that inasmuch as General Marshall 
is not to be back until tomorrow morning, it would give more time to 
consider that if we waited until tomorrow before putting it in as an 
exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there any question about the report, Mr. 
Chairman! 

The Chairman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, I was just looking it over to see what 
this book contains so as to describe it in the record. I have done that. 

The Chairman. What disadvantage will result in allowing this to 
await tomorrow? 

Senator Ferguson. The only thing is if we can get it read into the 
record now. General Marshall will have the record, which apparently 
he gets, because he made corrections in it, and then he would be able 
to know about this and we could question him further in the morning. 
That was my purpose for bringing it up now. 

The Vice CiiAraMAN. Mr. Chairman — if you will permit, Senator; 
the same purpose could be served, if counsel places [35711 the 
document in General Marshall’s hands and so let him be familiar 
with it when he comes back at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. We can do that. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the objection to having it read into the 
record? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Senator; Isn’t it a fact 
that many of the things that are in that report which you are now 
offering have not been gone into by the committee and are changed 
by the Clausen report which you do not offer? ' 

Senator Ferguson. As I view this report, as I stated before, a board 
was appointed in conformity with a statute passed by Congress. 
That board’s function was to render a report. They rendered a re- 
port. They rendered it in two parts. One part was a top secret 
report. The other was a report. Because the war was on part of 
that report was published. Part of the report was not published. 
That is, the 18 pages of the top secret report 

Now, before General Marshall leaves for China, it is essential that 
the committee be mven an opportunity to examine him if they desire, 
and it, therefore, should become a part of the record. It is an official 
paper filed by a board in conformity with the statute. 

\S67£1 Mr. Murfht. Mr. Chairman, may I make an obser- 
vation in answer to that? 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mijrpht. The gentleman from Michigan this morning talked 
about this being a statutory board. The fact is that the direction of 
the Congress was to the Secretary of War personally to make an 
investigation. That is the way the act reads. I have it here and we 
had better get it into the record at this time. 

It reads ; 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are severally directed to 
proceed forthwith with an investigation into the facts surrounding the 
catastrophe. 

Now, then, subsequently the Secretary of War, as a medium for ob- 
taining information, named three generales who conducted certain 
hearings. They had a Major Clausen as an assistant recorder. Then 
the Secretary of War stated that in order to continue his investigation 
and in order to cover certain material which was not covered by the 
board, he would delegate the assistant recorder of the board to go 
around the world to take this testimony. 

That testimony, taken by Major Clausen, was not considered by 
the Army Pearl Harbor board. The report is here. It explains in 
great detail, and, as the Senator from Michigan [SS7’3] knows, 
corrects a OTeat many errors which appear in the Army Pearl Har- 
bor proceedings. 

All we want is the ultimate truth and why put part of it in when 
you are not putting it all in ? 

Senator Ferguson. I have no objection to the Clausen report go- 
ing in. In fact, I want the Clausen report in. 

The Chairman. The offering of this particular report raises the 
question whether all of these reports, regardless of whether they are 
statutory or otherwise, should be offered as exhibits and become a part 
of the record. 

The Chair sees no harm that could result by awaiting our meeting 
tomorrow to determine that matter, and in the meantime if counsel 
can show these 18 pages to General Marshall instead of taking the 
time to read them into the record now, the same purpose would be 
accomplished and he could be examined about it. 

The Chair hopes that the decision on that may go over to tomorrow, 
because it may turn out that all of these reports might be filed as 
exhibits so that we have the benefit of all of them. 

Mr. Keefe. I concur in what the chairman has said ; insofar as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to have all this material go in. 

So far as the Clausen report is concerned, that was a [SS74] 
report made to the Secretary of War and consists of a lot of affidavits 
and some conclusions based thereon. It is a reexamination of wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Army board and testified under oath. 

Now, I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned (and I expect, 
too, to examine some of these witnesses as to the changes which they 
made in their testimony when they testified under oath before the 
Army and Navy Court, and then changed their testimony when they 
gave an affidavit in various parts of the world to Colonel Clausen. 

I am perfectly willing that the Clausen affidavits be submitted, and 
also that the Navy Court of Inquiry record and all connected with it, 
be submitted, and any other reports, the Hewitt report and the Hart 
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report, let it all come in here, iJecause the weight and relevancy of 
that testimony will ultimately have to be considered by this committee. 

The Chairman. In view of the discussion, the Chair feels we should 
proceed now with the examination of General Miles and let the matter 
of filing of any of these reports be held in suspense until we meet 
tomorrow. 

In the meantime the Chair will suggest to counsel that he show 
General Marshall these parts of the report about which he may be 
examined. 

[^?S7S] 

TESTIMONY OF MAJOB GENEBAL SHEBMAN MILES (Besnmed) 

General Miles. Mr. Chairman, on reading the transcript of my 
testimony on Tuesday, December 4, I find certain inferences that I 
think should be clarified. I request the indulgence of the committee 
for about 5 minutes for that. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

General Miles. I would like first to review the sequence of our in- 
formation on December 6 and 7 in the practical light of what we then 
knew, not with the wisdom which hindsight confers. 

On Saturday, December 6, we were at peace with Japan; we 

Mr. Keefe. Just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, before there is any further reading of this, may I 
say that I understood when the General started that this was to l>e a 
correction of some implication or inferences contained in his testi- 
mony. He has gone far enough to convince me that it is a reading of a 
statement. I am just wondering if it is to be incorporated in the 
record, whether or not we are conforming to the adopted rule of the 
committee that statements of that character were to be submitted in 
advance of their being placed in the record. 

{3576^ I, of course, don’t know all of wdiat is in his state- 
ment, but General Miles has been a witness and if he desires to correct 
specific testimony given under oath I have no objection to it, but I 
do object to reading at this time into the record a statement which 
I have not seen, don’t know what is in it, and which from the opening 
statement would appear to be in violation of the rule of this committee. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to state, as he undertook to 
clarify that question the other day, the understanding and agreement 
was that when w itnesses came here to read in their examination formal 
written statements as to their testimony, which was to be done prior 
to any examination of them, that those statements would be given to 
the committee in advance. 

The Chair did not understand that rule to mean that during the 
course of an oral examination of a witness if he had a written mem- 
orandum that he desired to read in order that he might be accurate 
about something, that the rule required him to submit that statement 
in writing to the committee in advance. 

And General Miles has not read enough of this statement yet for 
(he Chair to deteiTnine whether it is a correction of some staitement 
or implication or not, but under any circumstances the Chair does 
not feel that it comes within \3577^ the rule that in advance 
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of the testimony of a witness who intended first to read a manuscript, 
that he shoula submit it to the committee. The Chair does not 
understand that this is sucli a manuscript as was contemplated in 
that iTile. 

Therefore, the Chair is compelled to overrule the point made by the 
Congressman from Wisconsin. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, in this connection it should 
be borne in mind that the only witness who has appeared here so 
far with a prepared statement is Secretai’y Hull and copies of that 
prepared statement were furnished the members of the committee 
many days in advance of the reading of the statement. 

Now, these other witnesses have not appeared with a prepared manu- 
script. So I think the Chair is correct in that conclusion. 

The Chairman. The Chair feels that intermittent statements made 
during the oral examination of a witness, after days of such oral ex- 
amination, in order that the witness may be accurate or thinks he is 
accurate, in putting on paper something about which he has testified, 
does not come within the rule which we announced that manuscripts 
which were to be read to tlie committee in the first instances by 
witnesses should be submitted to the committee in advance. 

Go ahead. General. 

[3578'] General Miles. On Saturday, December 6, we were at 

E eace with Japan; we were maintaining diplomatic relations with 
er; we were holding a diplomatic conference with her. We believed 
that the diplomatic conference would be broken as the result of Jap- 
anese refusal to accept oair note of November 26. We also had serious 
reasons to fear, because of code burnings and other indications, that 
Japan might break diplomatic relations and go to war with the United 
States. Ihit we had no proof of this. 

Obviously, Japan had the option of agreeing to disagree, of breaking 
up the conference, of going ahead with her plans of conquest and 
putting it up to us to go to war in defense of the British, the Dutch 
or the Siamese. 

[3579] Mr. Keefe. Well, I submit, Mr. Chairman, right now, 
that the witness so far has indicated that his statement is a mere 
recitation of his conclusions and I as a member of this committee 
want to base my determination in this matter upon evidence and that 
is the very function of the committee, to draw conclusions from evi- 
dence that is submitted and not to have a witness come up and give 
a lot of his own conclusions as to what the evidence offered intends to 
show. 

The Chairman. The witness can be examined by any member of the 
committee concerning the statement that he is reading in order to lay 
the basis for the accuracy of any conclusion or any statement that 
he makes. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have made my position clear. That 
is all I have to say. 

The Chairman. The Chair overrules the point of order. Proceed, 
General. 

General Miles. And that would have been a difficult thing to have 
done in the winter of 1941. That was another reason that we talked 
to the last about Thailand. That was probably one reason discussions 
were being held about a line beyond which Japan could not go without 
war. 
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In the meanwhile, 9 days before, our Pkcific commands had been 
warned that hostile action by Japan [3580'\ was possible at 
any moment. They also knew that the Japanese were burning cer- 
tain codes. We had nothing definite as to time or place to add to that. 

There we stood on the afternoon of the 6th when the pilot message 
came in. That told us that a 14-part reply to our note of November 
26 would come in, that it would be long, that it was to be put in nice 
shape for delivery but not delivered until further notice. Certainly, 
no indication here of anything threatening on the next day, Sunday. 

Late on the night of the 6th the first 13 parts of the J apanese reply 
came in. It repeated their well worn arguments that it was all our 
fault, not theirs, and it concluded only that they could not accept 
our note of November 26 as a basis of negotiations. So far, so good — 
nothing imexpected in this. The fourteenth part would tell the story. 

Some time between 8 :30 and 9 on the morning of the 7th the four- 
teenth part came in from the Military Intelligence Division. ’ It for- 
mally ruptured the conference but it went no further than that. Si- 
multaneously the delivery message came in, 1 p. m. on a Sunday, a 
startling hour. It meant trouble somewhere, a^inst someone, but 
still not necessarily against the United States. However, we knew 
something at [J567] last, not where or against whom, but 
when. 

The action taken by the Chief of Staff, though unfortunately de- 
layed, covered that situation perfectly. 

Such was the information received successively on the 6th and 7th, 
on which decision had to be taken. We could not look into the future 
as we can now look into the past. We had to deal with what we 
then had. 

It seems to me that magic has been overstressed in one important 
aspect or respect. It was a priceless asset but its value in bringing 
to our Pacific garrisons a realization of impending war can be over- 
emphasized. 

It is highly significant that General MacArthur, who had magic, 
could not identity as having seen any of the most important magic 
messages and yet stated categorically that the War Department dis- 
patches, which were not magic, were ample and complete for the pur- 
pose of alerting his command for war. It is also significant that the 
war warning dispatch of November 27 was not, apparently, based 
primarily on magic but on our own decision of the previous aay as to 
our position vis-a-vis the Japanese Government. Magic need not have 
been, and indeed was not, necessary to a true comprehension of the 
situation. 

Lastly, I would like to touch on my inadequacy and unsatisfactory 
answers last Tuesday when questioned on certam [368S] pa- 
pers, which I had not seen at the time, of the President, the Chiei of 
Naval Operations, and the Chief of Staff. 

I would like to repeat that I had no part in the deliberations or 
decisions of the higher policy-making officials of the State, War, and 
Navy department as between themselves and with the President and 
frequently knew nothing of such matters. 

I served as an assistant to a great Chief of Staff. He is a man who 
is quite competent to call on whomever he wishes for whatever pur- 
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poses he has in mind. I served him as he wanted to be served. I 
regret, but I make no apologies for, my ignorance of those matters in 
which I was not concerned. 

That is all, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The chair believes that when we suspended with 
the examination. General Miles, that Congressman Keefe was asking 
you questions. 

Mr. Mitchell. Senator Ferguson. 

The Chairman. Oh, was it Senator Ferguson? I thought you had 
concluded. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. I will be glad to yield to Congressman Keefe. 

The Chairman. The chair was not desirous of passing up [5555] 
the Senator, but thought that the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought he had concluded, but if I am in error in that, 
wlw, I will wait. 

The Chairman. Well, if the Senator had not concluded, why he 
m^ proceed. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I had not concluded. 

The Chairman. Well, then, we will take them in order. 

Senator Ferguson. General, when did you write the statement that 
you brought in today and read ? 

General Miles. Some time between December 4 and today. I do not 
remember on which particular day, sir, after having reaa the tran- 
script of my testimony on December 4. 

Senator Ferguson. You read your testimony and then you drew 
up this statement, is that correct? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. "What is the purpose of the statement? What 
do you wish to convey to the committee by it ? 

General Miles. I wish to convey that the tenor of the questions and 
my answers as set forth in the transcript of my testimony on Decem- 
ber 4 need further clarification, in my judgment, for the. sake of the 
committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any suggestion that you draw such a 
statement at the present time to clarify the answers? 

[555.4] General Miles. No one made any such suggestion to me. 

Senator Ferguson. I noticed that you passed upon the Clausen 
affidavit in relation to General MacArthur, interpreting that affidavit. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you just read that part again, what 
General MacArthur said ? 

General Miles (reading) : 


It is highly significant that General MacArthur, who had some magic, could 
not identify as having seen any of the most Important magic messages and yet 
stated categorically that the War Department dispatches which were not magic 
were ample and complete for the purpose of alerting his command for war. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean by that, that you cannot 
understand how he could do that ? 
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Greneral Miles. No, sir. I think it is extremely significant in the 
relative importance of magic versus the War Department dispatches 
that General MacArthur should have said that. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, do I understand now that you 
are conveying to the committee that in your opinion [5555] the 
messages of the War Department — and you are talking about the 
messages sent from here to the various commands — were more intelli- 
gent, gave more information, than if they would have had the magic, 
IS that what you want to convey to the committee? 

General Miles. Senator, I think you are straining what I am trying 
to say a little bit, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I don’t want to. 

General Miles. I know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am just asking you if that is what you want 
to convey to the committee, that if a pei’son in command had had magic 
he would not have had as clear a picture as if he only had your 
messages ; is that what you want to convey ? 

General Miles. I am not saying that. Senator. I am simply point- 
ing out one instance in which definitely magic was not, according to 
General MacArthur’s testimony, the paramount and definitive factor 
which brought about his alert of his command. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that this message sent to 
the High Commissioner, which was considered ; it would be from the 
War Department, woula it not? You remember the message sent to 
the High Commissioner? 

General Miies. I think that was a naval message. 

[5555] Senator Ferguson. Beg pardon? 

General Miles. I think that was a naval message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, from the President; it was sent by Navy. 
Would that be considered from the War Department? 

General Miles. No, sir. It was from Admiral Stark to Admiral 
Hart, as I remember the message, if I have the right one in mind. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that had been taken up with General Mac- 
Arthur and discussed with him, apparently, from the message itself. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t think that would add anything to 
his knowledge? 

General Miles. I said that it did. I have not said that it did not, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the message that went 
out about the three men-of-war Iwats ? Do you think that that message 
would add to his knowledge ? 

General Miles. To answer the first question first, I was not familiar 
with that message. I presume that that added to General MacArthur’s 
knowledge in that it definitely told him that the Navy was sending out 
that light patrol. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any information that scouting 
planes from the Japs had flown over the air fields on [555?’] 
the Philippines prior to the date of the attack? 

General Miles. Scouting planes had flown over the Philippines? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, recomiaissance of the Japs had flown over 
the fields. 

General Miles. You might refresh my memory, Senator, by telling 
me what you are referring to. 
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Senator Ferguson. No, I am asking you if you had that knowledge? 

General Miles. I do not recollect that I had that knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if that was a fact would that have added 
to General MacArthur’s knowledge ? 

General Miles. He presumably would have known it. 

Senator Ferguson, But would it have added to his alert; that he 
would be alert? 

General Miles. I cannot say, sir, whether it would have added or 
not. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. General, was your department 
alerted ? 

General Miles. We were pai’tially alerted. We were alerted to the 
extent of realizing the situation was critical and expecting, hourly 
expecting, the J apanese reply. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you become partially alerted? 
[3588] will you give us the day that your department became 
partially alerted? 

General Miles. Senator, are you speaking of arrangements that we 
had made to notify officers, or are you speaking of our mental alert- 
ness to a situation ? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you used the words “partially alerted.” 
That is your language. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. "What did you mean by it? 

General Miles. I meant that as the situation developed and be- 
came obviously more critical, even in the dailj^ press to say nothing 
of what we knew, that we were continuously increasing our mental 
alertness to the situation. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you are talking about mental alertness, 
is that correct, that you were partially mentally alerted, is that what 
you say? 

General Miles. No, sir, that was not what I meant to say anyway. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you did not mean to say that ? 

General Miles. I am trying to find out. Senator, what you mean. 
There is a difference between the actual regulations or orders which 
enable certain messages to circulate through my department and 
which enables certain officers to be found when they were needed, 
ajid so forth, between physical [3dS9'\\ arrangements made, 
and the question of our mental alertness to the situation. If you 
will tell me what you mean, I can answer the question. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, let me ask you this: What 
did you intend by the messages you sent to Hawaii to do, mentally 
alert them or alert their department for war? Which did you in- 
tend? 

General Miles. You refer to the war warning message of No- 
vember 27, Senator ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, take that one. 

General Miles. That obviously was intended to alert physically, 
mentally, morally, and every other way, so I understood it, that 
commana. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it alert your department in the same way ? 

General Miles. Very definitely, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did it alert your department in the same way? 

General Miles. Very definitely. As soon as we knew that the alert 
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orders had been sent over General Marshall’s signature the situation 
■became very different. 

Senator Ferguson. I am trying to get an answer to this question ; 
If your department was alerted as you expected Hawaii to be alerted 
by the same message, how do you account [So90] personally 
for the pilot message not being delivered to General Marshall, the 
Chief of Staff, who was the only man under his testimony that could 
act, he or the President or the Secretary of War, as I understand his 
testimony? Now, how do you account for that pilot message that 
caine in separately, not part of the 14 parts, that that was not delivered 
on the day it was translated ? 

General Miles. Senator, my answer is, first, that I had every reason 
to believe that General Marshall did receive the locked pouch which 
contained this message. I heard his testimony this morning. I think 
he is mistaken in saying that he did not receive that message on the 
afternoon of the 6th. 

I base this largely because, if you will turn back the pages, you 
will see quite a number of other magic messsages which were trans- 
lated on the 6th. Now we know it was always the custom, always 
the orders, that those messages as soon as they accumulated, or in the 
case of any important message, immediately were transmitted by my 
officers to the Chief of Staff among others. That is the first answer. 

In the second place, I heard your questions and General Marshall’s 
answers regarding that pilot message. Now, I cannot concur with 
you. Senator, in your interpretation of that message. That is a 
diplomatic message. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a minute. May I correct you? [SSSJ] 
Don’t take any (question that I ask as to my interpretation. I^Tiat I 
am trying to do is to get the facts from you witnesses that were there 
and Imew the facts as of that time. What is your interpretation, not 
what you think mine is, what is your interpretation of that message? 

General Miles. Very well, sir. This is a diplomatic message from 
Tokyo to Washington, to the Japanese Ambassadors in Washington. 
It states that : 

A separate message and a very long one in reply to the American note of 
November 26 will be sent It is in fourteen parts and it may be received to- 
morrow — 

which means Saturday, because it was sent on the 6th, which is the 
5th Tol^o time, which is Friday. It was not received until last Satur- 
day night. 

Senator Ferguson. Just a moment. Saturday night? 

General Miles. Coming in, it was not received possibly until fairly 
late on Saturday, the 6th of December. 

Senator Ferguson. When was the first part in. General, and then 
we will go back to that? As I understand it here, 902, the fourteenth 
part, came in pilot by the Japanese at 8 a. m., intercepted at Bainbridge 
Island 8 : 03 to 8 : 10 on the 6th. Is that what you have in mind? 

General Miles. The first part ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And pilot message 901 came in and [3S9^] 
was filed at 6 : 56 a. m. ; came in at Bainbridge Island, and at Washing- 
ton 7 : 15 to 7 : 20 on the 6th. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is a. m. on the 6th of December. 

Greneral Mn^s. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now. will you 

Mr. Keefe. Is that a. m.f 

Senator Ferguson. That is a. m. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is in the morning. Is that correct, General { 
That is in the morning. General, is it not? 

Mr. Kref r. These are dates of receipt — ^hours of receipts? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miues. Yes, sir. My information, sir, and I have only the 
information from my own officers, is that it was the — that they began 
to receive it in Military Intelligence late in the afternoon or early in 
the evening on the 6th, they began to receive it, the first part of the 
14-part message. 

Senator Ferguson. That would mean that it was clearly translated 
and ready for delivery? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At what time was the earliest message [SSPSJ 
brought in ? 

Geneial Miles. I cannot state, sir. I am told by my officers that 
they received it, it began to come in in the evening of Saturday, 
December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, go ahead on the pilot message. 

General Miles. Very well. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Senator P^guson. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Keefe. Evening up in our country means one thing, but I notice 
here they say “good evening” starting about noon. Now, when you 
say it came in in the evening, I don’t know what you are referring to, 
6 o’clock at night or after 12 o’clock noon. 

General Miles. I am referring to your evening, sir, about after 6 
o’clock at night. 

Mr. Keefe. So that there will be no mistake about that? 

General Miles. Or five or six. 

Mr. Keefe. After 6 o’clock at night? 

General Miles. 5 o’clock certaimy would be the beginning of eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

General Miles. Now, sir, this message — ^the recipient of this mes- 
sage, and I was one of them although it was not {S6.9j^^ ad- 
dressed to me, knew that it might be received on Saturday, it would 
be very long, that it was to be kept secret for the time being, it was 
to be put into a nicely drafted form and delivered only on receipt of 
a separate message. 

Now, sir, if you will look back, Senator, to all the preceding pro- 
ceedings of the diplomatic conference, I think you will agree with 
me, sir, that the had been shifting and shilly shallying time 
and time again. Tney notably set November 25 as the deadline. 
They passed beyond that. They set November 29 as the deadline. 
They passed over that. All through this magic you can see the ex- 
change of ideas and suggestions as between those negotiators over 
here and the Japanese government. So I think if you will look at this 

70716 — * 6 — Dt. 8 36 
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message as it stands, not as we know now what happened, you can- 
not read into it that the pilot message of itself told them that they 
were going to have what you called this morning, I believe, a zei-o 
hour. 

Senator Ferguson. Zero time I think is better than “hour.” 

Greneral Miles. Zero time. It was to be a zero time for the deliv- 
ery of the other message, a diplomatic message in connection with 
diplomatic negotiations, but of itself it did not mean that any other 
action would he coordinated and made coincident with that time. 
It was only, Senator, when {3o95'\ we got this 1 p. m. mes- 
sage and only then because of the startling hour of asking an old 
gentleman who was Secretary of State to receive an Ambassador at 
1 p. m. on a Sunday that there was any indication that coincidentally 
with the delivery of that message something was apt to happen. 

The pilot message that we received on Saturday, December 6, gave 
us no such information as that. It simply told us that this message 
when received would be locked up, be carefully put in nice shape; 
there was one message that he could not even use typist to do that, 
so the poor Ambassadors probably had to do it in longhand, I don’t 
know who else they did use, or their secretaries — no indication then 
that the hour of delivery of that message, which we then did not 
know, had any particular significance other than a diplomatic 
exchange. 

Senator Ferguson. General, had you ever had any magic or in- 
formation indicating that any otlier diplomatic message was ever to 
be delivered at a time, a zero time? 

General Miles. No; I think not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Wouldn’t that to you be very significant? 

General Miles. May I finish that answer, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I think not but I can suggest to you \3596] 
if we are not regarding this thing from the pomt of view of what we 
know now did happen, many reasons why the Japanese Ambassador in 
Washington should be told to put that message m a safe and prepare 
it for delivery but not deliver it until a future message. 

There might have been what often happens in our own country, 
a complete lack of concurrences as to the time of delivery of that 
message; there might have been other diplomatic reasons why they 
were not prepared at that time to deliver the message on receipt; they 
wanted to delay for this, that and the other diplomatic reasons. 

Senator Ferguson. General, as an Army officer in Intelligence and 
in charge of that branch you were well familiar with the deceit of 
Japan, were you not? 

General Miles. The deceit? . 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I thought them a deceitful people ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Were you familiar with the fact that at 
Port Arthur they had struck prior to breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations? 

General Miles. I think that is incorrect, Senator. The actual at- 
tack on Port Arthur, I believe, had occurred after the Japanese Am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg had given an ultimatum or otherwise 
broken diplomatic relations. 
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[^SS97] Senator Ferguson. Were communications as fast at that 
time as when we were attacked? Could they get messages to Port 
Arthur from the Kussian capital as quickly as we could get them out 
in 1905? 

General Miles. That is a diflScult question to answer, sir. They had 
of course, the telegraph. 

Senator Ferguson. You then did not see, in this zero time delivery, 
holding it for zero time delivery, this deceit so that the ycould strike 
between the delivery and the time that they were sending, you did not 
see that, did you ? 

General Miles. I did not see that until it bcame obvious from the 
1 p. m. message. The pilot message itself did not then, and does not 
now, indicate that any such military action would be coincident with 
the decision of the Japanese Government as to their particular time, 
for diplomatic reasons, for the delivery of their reply to us. 

Senator Ferguson. But now there isn’t any doubt in your mind 
that this delay in the delivery was to give them time to make their 
attack before delivery, there is no doubt in your mind now, is there ? 

General Miles. Looking at it with hindsight, that seems very clear. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am saying now. 

General Miles. Looking at it with hindsight. I still [3698'\ 
do not quite know, however, why, if this plan of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to strike Hawaii at 7 o’clock on the 7th of December, which we 
have heard had been made for some time, the task force having sailed 
forth sometime before, why the pilot message was sent. Why did not 
they say, “Deliver this thing at 1 o’clock on Sunday?” 

Senator Ferguson. Do you assume they did not suspect that there 
was some chance that we may intercept some of these messages? Do 
you think that the Japanese had absolutely no knowledge that we 
m^ get some of these messages? 

General Miles. I had no reason to believe the Japanese thought we 
were breaking the code. 

Senator Ferguson. As far as you were concerned, you had abso- 
lutely no knowledge that the Japanese knew we were breaking the 
code? 

General Miles. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember the message that was put in 
the other day from South America, indicating that they were sus- 
picious that we were breaking the code? 

General Miles. I do not recall that, sir. I would like to see it. 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 122 of exhibit 2. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield there? ■ 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[3599'\ Senator Lucas. Does the Senator contend that there is 
anything in the first 13 parts of this message that challenges the posi- 
tion taken W the J aps ? 

Senator Ferguson. I was going to ask some questions about that. 
I have declined, and still decline, to comment on the evidence. I 
haven’t had it all, and I will not make any comment on the evidence 
until I have it all. 

Senator Lucas. I wanted to make that inquiry, because it seems 
to me the Senator asked as to the 13 parts of the so-called message, 
and I wondered if there is any disagreement on the Senator’s part 
with the position that General Miles put in his conclusions. 
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Senator Ferguson. I have no disagreement with General Miles. 
I am just asking the questions. 

General Miles. 1 have that before me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at that? 

General Miles. I have that before me. 

I^nator Ferguson. Is there anything in there that would indicate 
they were suspicious that we were intercepting their code? 

General Miles. The message is in regard to the safe delivery of cer- 
tain plans and maps by official couriers, and so forth. It does con- 
tain a sentence, among several others, in a bracket, that “(There are 
also some suspicions that they [3600^ read some of our 
codes.)” That was in June. Certainly subsequent to June their use 
of magic gave us no indication whatever that they suspected our 
breaking their code. 

Senator Ferguson. No messages from any other country to the 
Tokyo station would indicate that ? For instance, no messages from 
Germaiw, or any other country, indicated that we had broken their 
code ? I ou had never heard of that ? 

(General Miles. From Germany or any other country that we were 
breaking the Japanese code? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; that we were breaking the Japanese code. 

General Miles. I have no recollection of any messages concerning 
the diplomatic Japanese code. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember reading the first 13 parts of 
this message at Admiral Wilkinson’s home? 

General Miles. I am not sure, sir, whether I read the actual text or 
whether Commander Kramer brought a summary out. I knew the 
general contents of the first 13 parts of the 14-part message on the 
night of Saturday, December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand it was customary to make sum- 
maries of these messages? 

General Miles. I do not know what the Navy custom was. 

Senator Ferguson. What is that? 

General Miles. I do not know what the Navy custom was. [3601'\ 

I am simply saying I cannot remember whether I saw the textual mes- 
sage or was shown or was told a summary. 

Senator Ferguson. Now would you read — ^have you got the four- 
teenth part of the message? 

General Miles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you read the fourteenth part? 

General Miles. The whole of the fourteenth part? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; just the fourteenth part. 

General Miles. (Reading) : 

From: Tokyo. 

To Washin^on. 

7 December IMl 
#902 Part 14 of 14 

(Note. — In the forwarding Instructions to the radio station handling this part, 
appeared the plain English phrase “VERY IMPORTANT"). 

7. Obviously it Is the Intention of the American Government to conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s effort toward the estab- 
lishment of peace through the creation of a New Order In East Asia, and es- 
pecially to preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping Japan and 
China at war. This intention has been revealed clearly during the course of the 
present negotiations. Thus, the earnest hope of the Japanese Government to 
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adjust Japanese-Amerlcan relations and to preserve and promote tlie peace 
of [S602] the Pacific through cooperation with the American Government 
has finally been lost. 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American Gov- 
ernment that in view of the attitude of the American Government it cannot but 
consider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotiations. 

Senator Feroitson. Now, General, do I understand you contend that 
it took that last sentence before you could realW tell in this message 
that they were going to break off relations? Do I understand that 
is true? 

General Miles. Before we could really tell ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as an intelligence officer who evaluates 
thin^, is that the basis that you evaluate things on, that you must be 
certain, you must wait until the last word ? Is that the way ? 

General Miles. If you are going to be absolutely positive, yes, that 
is of course the best w^. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Do vou have to 

General Miles. May I finish? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. Remember I had already testified that an unfavor- 
able reply from Japan had been confidently expected by practically 
everybody in the Government whom I knew anything about, including 
myself. So the first 13 parts told me { 3603 '\ nothing that I 
had not already expected, discounted, and rehashed many times. Only 
the fourteenth part definitely decided what they were going to do 
about it. It might have been a declaration of war, for all I knew.* 
Until I read the fourteenth part I did not know what the final purport 
of the answer was to be. 

Senator Ferguson. That is just it. You say it might have been 
a declaration of war? 

General Miles. It might have been that. 

Senator Ferguson. Would not you 

General Miles. May I finish ? 

Senator Ferguson. Go ahead. 

General Miles. It might have been that, or on the other extreme, 
it might have been simply another proposal for a continuation of the 
discussions. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you have to be certain, like, as you 
say, it could have been a declaration of war, before you would act on 
it and see that it got to the man who could actually act on it ? 

General Miles. I saw no reason, and I see no reason now. Senator, 
for having alerted. The Chief of Staff was a very busy man. We 
did not know what was coming, and I took steps to see that we would 
know as soon as possible when the fourteenth part came in. 

\ 3604 ] Senator Ferguson. This sentence out of part No. 2 : 

While manifesting thus an obviously hostile attitude, these countries have 
strengthened their military preparations perfecting an encirclement of Japan, 
and have brought about a situation which endangers the very existence of the 
Empire, 

did that have any significance? 

General Mills. It would have if I had not heard the same play be- 
fore in Japanese correspondence. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you hear what Secretary Hull said about 
this whole message? 
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General Miles. I heard that later, when I read it in the papei*s 
afterwards, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could he have possibly said that in relation to 
the last part if it alone had been delivered ? Could he have made such 
a strong statement if only that one part had been delivered ? Did not 
the message before that indicate, as he said, the falsehoods and lies ? 

General Miles. I think not, sir. I think, Senator, the first 13 parts 
of that message were full of falsehoods and lies, if you ask me. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I am talking about. That is 
exactly what my question is. 

General Miles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Could he have said that from the fourteenth 
[ 3605 '\ part alone? Do not the previous 13 parts indicate his 
attitude as to that message ? 

General Miles. But he had heard the same falsehoods and lies from 
the Japanese for several months, poor man. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, you heard the statement— — 

General Miles. May I add to that, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I am not clear, of course, in my memory as to just 
what the Secretary did say in his famous statement to the press. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have you see that. It is on page 
787 of part II of Foreign Relations. It has been read in by General 
Marshall, so I will not ask you to read it in. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, while he is reading that, I want to 
raise one question before this committee. A moment ago when I 
merely suggested to Senator Ferguson that he let General Miles answer 
the Question, the gentleman on Senator Ferguson’s right got a hearty 
chuckle out of it. 

I would like to know just who the gentleman is and what right he 
has to sit alongside of the committee table and chuckle at a metnoer of 
the United States Senate. I merely make an honest suggestion with 
respect to this hearing. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair is not in a position to [ 3606 '\ 
answer that question, because he does not know who the gentleman 
is to whom the Senator from Illinois refers, or in what capacity he 
acts. 

I think it might be stated that he is not an employee of the committee. 
He has not been authorized by the committee to do anything, so far 
as the Chair knows. 

Senator Ferguson may be able to answer the Senator’s question, but 
the Chair is not. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I do not care who he is or what 
his business is, but I do not propose to sit around this table and permit 
some individual that I do not know anything about, who is constantly 
in this case and constantly reminding Senators of the type and kind 
of questions they should ask, to mve a hearty chuckle to something 
I might suggest in connection with this hearing. 

I think it is about time that the committee find out just who he is, 
or what his business is. 

Senator Ferguson. I would be glad to tell the Senator and the 
committee. His name is Percy Greaves. He is with Senator Brewster 
and has charge of Senator Brewster’s files in this case. 
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Senator Lucas. How long has he been with Senator Brewster? 
Where was he before that? 

Senator Ferguson. I do not know. Senator Brewster will 
[S^07] have to speak for that. I understand Senator Brewster 
will be here tomorrow. 

Senator Lucas. Was he the Republican National Committee re- 
search man in the campaign of 1944? Let him answer that. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that your position? 

Mr. Greaves. I was with the Republican National Committee up 
until the end of last year. 

Senator Lucas. This is a nonpartisan hearing. 

The Chairman. In view of that information, would it be out of 
place to inquire who has compensated Mr. Greaves for the services he 
has rendered to Senator Brewster or Senator Ferguson ? 

Senator Ferguson. He is not rendering any services for me. 

Senator Lucas. Not much. 

Senator Ferguson. He is here with papers, but he is with Senator 
Brewster. You have to confer with Senator Brewster. He will be 
glad to tell you. 

The Chairman. He has been sitting by the Senator from Michigan 
during these whole hearings and apparently prompting the Senator 
in the interrogatories he has addressed to the witnesses. Maybe that 
is not a service to the Senator from Michigan and the Senator will 
have to be the judge of that, but it has been a matter of common ob- 
servation that that has [JffOS] transpired ever since we began 
the hearing. I do not object to it personally. I do not care how 
many assistants any member of this committee may have or desire, or 
need, but it is not at all out of place that the committee know who it is 
who is compensating anybody who is assisting any Senator, in order 
that the whole facts may be known. 

It is not only the duty of the committee, and the privilege of the 
committee, but I think the public would be interested in knowing 
whether there is any partisan compensation being paid to anybody who 
is employed by a member of this commitee to make this investigation, 
in which we have all said we did not desire any partisanship to enter 
into it. 

If the Senator from Michigan cannot give the information that 
the Senator from Illinois has requested, the Chair must express the 
hope that somebody can. 

Senator Ferguson. The Senator cannot. Senator Brewster will 
certainly be able to, and will. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I do not appreciate the gratuitous 
insults that have been made a couple of times by this gentleman, and I 
do not propose to take it much longer. 

The Chairman. Let us go ahead. We have got five more minutes of 
precious time. It may be that General Miles may be able to clear up 
something that seems to be cloudy. 

[3609^ Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Just a moment. The General was about to answer 
a question, if the gentleman will wait just a second. 

Go ahead. General. 

General Miles. I was about to answer with regard to Secretary 
Hull’s violent statement, on finishing the reading of the reply of the 
Japanese, and particularly the reply that went to the 14 parts. 
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As T read it, It applies to the whole document. It was an outburst 
of righteous indignation by a man who sat and heard Japanese lies 
and falsehoods for months and months and now he received a whole 
package of them coincidental with bombs bursting over Pearl Harbor. 

[ 3610 '] The Chairman. Does that complete your answer ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Coi^ressman Keefe. 

Senator Fehouson. Congressman Keefe, do you want me to yield! 

Mr. KjBEFE. I was about to suggest, now that we have concluded the 
political discussion. I thought 1 would like to get on with the facts 
in the case. 

The Chairman. The Chair is attempting to cooperate with the 
Congressman to that end. The Chair appreciates his suggestion. 

Senator Ferguson. General, I want to speak to you just a few mo- 
ments on the Rochefort message. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with that Rochefort messa^ ? 

General Miles. The messa^ sent to G-2 in Hawaii directing him 
to get in touch with Commander Rochefort, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did your hear the testimony of Colonel Brat- 
ton in relations to that message ? 

General Miles. Read into the testimony this morning? I did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that be a fair statement as [ 3611 ] 
far as you are concerned? 

General Miles. No, ^ that is not. 

Senator Fergoton. Wnat is your view of that message? How do 
you vary from that message? Are you familiar with that message? 

General Miles. Yes, sir ; I am entirely familiar with that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you also famuiar with his testimony? 

General Miles. I heard his testimony read into the record of the 
committee this morning. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you differ from it ? What is your view 
of it? 

General Miles. At that time, we were anxious awaiting the receipt 
of the implementing broadcast of the winds code message. Colonel 
Bratton came to me and told me that he had learned that Commander 
Rochefort, who, I understood was a naval intelligence officer of the 
fleet in Hawaii, was familiar with the winds code, and also that they 
were nicking up broadcasts in Hawaii. He suggested a telegram be 
sent tnerefore to our G-2 in Hawaii to mt in touch with Rochefort, 
for the sole purpose of getting that winds implementation broadcast, 
if it were sent, as rapidly as possible, and for no other purpose. 

[ 3612 ] I would like to repeat that, sir. I did not, as was sug- 
gested in the testimony this morning, ever have any idea of either 
circuiting General Gerow, or any difference with General Gerow as 
to the need for further alerts in Hawaii. That was not the purpose 
of the Rochefort message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know of any conversation between 
Colonel Bratton and Commander McCullom in relation to similar 
information going out? 

General Miles. I may have, sir. I know that Colonel Bratton was 
in direct communication with Captain McCullom, or Commander 
McCullomj as he was then I believe, in Naval Operations, as I was 
with Admiral Wilkinson. 
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Senator Ferguson. It was not quite my question. I mean in rela- 
tion to sending information to the theatres. 

General Miles. I remember no such discussion with Colonel Bratton 
on that point, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any knowledge along that line ? 

General Miles. Knowledge that Colonel Bratton was discussing with 
Commander McCullom the advisability of sending further alerts to 
the overseas command ? Is that the question, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is the question. 

General Miles. I have no such knowledge. 

[ 3613 '\ Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear that Bratton, 
Colonel Bratton, had drawn up a paper or a memorandum, along 
the same line for the Navy? 

General Miles. Along the same lines as what, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Along the same line, giving further informa- 
tion to the theaters^hat was not being sent from the top ? 

General Miles. That was being held up by the top? No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Not held up, but not being sent. There is a 
distinction between being held up and not being sent. 

General Miles. I know of no message drafted by Colonel Bratton 
proposing further alerts or warnings to the overseas departments 
which was not sent. • 

The Chair.man. Four o’clock having arrived, the committee will 
take a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee recessed to 10 a. m., of the 
following day, Wednesday, December 12, 1945.) 
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PEAKL HARBOB ATTACK 

WEDNESDAY, DECEJUBEB 12, 1945 

Congress op the Unith) States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack 

Washington^ D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, and 
Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[SdW] The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

General Marshall is back, and Congressman Keefe was in process 
of examining General Marshall. Are you ready to proceed ? 

TESimORT OF QEN. GEORGE C. UARSHAIL (Resumed) 

Mr. Keefe. Yesterday, General Marshall, during the short hear- 
ing when I had to stop questioning, we had gotten up to the alert 
of June 17, 1940, and I asked you to ascertain and produce here, 
if you would, the specific information that prompted you to issue 
that alert of June 17, 1940. 

General Marshall. On my return to the War Department I started 
an investigation to obtain the data to which you have just referred. 

I regret to state to you that it has not yet been completed. We 
Dave brought General Strong into the matter. They told me this 
morning they worked on the various documents throughout the night. 
It involves a number of different factors, I understand, and will take 
some little time to get all of them together. They are in the process 
of doing that, Mr. Keefe, and the report will be brought in as soon 
as it is obtained, and General Strong also will be available as a 
witness. In the meantime [3616'\ what is already in evidence, 
I believe, pertaining to that specific question of yours 

Mr. Kurp-F R. Before we get to that. General Marshall, I am quite 
familiar with page 13. 

General Marshall. That is what I was going to read an extract 
from. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to approach that in just a little different 
way. 

General Marshall. That is agreeable to me, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You anticipate that some time during the day, at least, 
you will be able to bring that data to the committee ? 
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General Marshall. I do not know whether I can do it today or 
not, sir, because it involves newspaper articles and involves a great 
many different factors, they tell me. 

They have been engaged in it, it seems, all night, and they have 
got General Strong, who has been retired rrom the War Department, 
and they have brought him in now. 

I think they will do the best they can. I cannot promise you it 
will be here during the day. I, myself, personally, have not had the 
opportunity of going into it, but I have very capable people doing it. 

Mr. Keefe. Whatever the circumstances were, you were [3617^ 
convinced they were of sufficient importance to justify the issuance 
of the alert message to General Herron under date of June 17, 1940? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; and in that communication you were 
going to produce, that is very pertinent to that question — at any rate 
It would nave been foolhardy not to take special precautions. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, on the 26th of June, 1940. you wrote a memo- 
randum to General Strong, which reads as follows, and it appears 
in this exhibit of communications between the War Department and 
General Herron concerning the 1940 alert, on page 11 : 

It seems to me I should write to both Van Voorbis and Herron something 
of what led up to our emergency radios of the other day ; that Is, if you think 
we can trust to airmail for such a confidential message. Personally, I think 
it is reasonably safe. 

Will you have somebody make a rough draft of what I should say. 

Who is Van Voorhis? 

General Marshall. He was the then commander in Panama. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, in answer to that letter, or communication, General Strong 
wrote you on June 27, as appears on page 12 of this [5W5] 
exhibit, and he says : 

1. Reference to your memorandum of June 26, with reference to writing 
General Van Voorbis and General Herron in regard to the badcgronnd for 
our emergency radios; I am inclined to think that developments of the last 
10 days, as reflected in the press, have given both all the background necessary. 

2. Another point to be considered is that air mall may be tampered with, 
any reference in the matter covered in your secret code might jeopardise that 
code. 

3. However, if you think that you should write them, I suggest that the com- 
munication go by registered mail. Drafts of suggested remarks herewith. 

[3319] General Strong refers in this letter to certain develop- 
ments of the last 10 days as reflected in the press. He says that he 
thinks that that has given to Herron and Van Voorhis all the back- 
ground necessary. 

Is that what you referred to this morning. General Mar^all, when 
you referred to the fact that some search had to be made of the 
press, and soon? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you did not order this alert by virtue of what 
apmared in the newspapers, did you ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. The second sentence of the letter 
which you said you would approach later says : 

Briefly, the combination of Information from a number of sources led to 
the deduction that recent Japanese-Busslan agreement to compose their differ- 
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ences In the Far Ehist was arrived at and so timed as to permit Japan to 
niidertake a trans-Pacific raid against Oahu, following the departure of the 
U. S. Fleet from Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. In other words, General Strong wrote a proposed 
explanation to be sent to Van Voorhis and Herron? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Of what the facts were ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That never was sent, was it ? 

[36S0] General Marshall. The records show that was not 
sent. 

Mr. Keefe. Now in this, as you have just read, appearing on page 
13 of the exhibit referred to, it appears that the combination of 
information from a number of sources “led to the deduction that 
recent Japanese-Russian agreement to compose their differences in 
the Far East was arrived at and so timed as to permit Japan to 
undertake a trans-Pacific raid against Oahu, following the departure 
of the U. S. Fleet from Hawaii.” 

Did the Fleet depart from Hawaii in June, 1940? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you not, as Chief of Staff, advised by the Chief 
of Naval Gyrations that he had ordered the Fleet away from Pearl 
Harbor in June, or on June 17, or thereabouts? 

General Marshall. If that was the fact I am quite certain he 
would have advised me to that effect. My answer was I do not 
recall right now what happened then. Whether or not the Fleet 
was ordered away is a matter of fact, first, which can be easily 
determined. 

Mr. Keefe. This proposed commimication to you from Herron, 
which was not sent, refers to the departure of the U. S. Fleet from 
Hawaii, does it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I do not think I made myself clear, 
Mr. Keefe. I am not casting any doubt on whether the Fleet was 
or was not ordered from Hawaii, I am merely endeavor- [S&ISJ] 
ing to state that I do not recall at the moment just what the Fleet 
movements were. That, of course, is a matter of record which the 
Navy and which Admiral Stark can testify to. 

I am assuming that I understood thoroughly what those movements 
were at that particular time. I might go a little further to say, 
Mr. Keefe, that I have not had an opportunity, since you went into 
this question, to go into the various factore involved in this particular 
thing, so it has been beyond my capability to do that, I am giving 
you the best answers I can as to my recollection at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. I appreciate that. General Marshall. I will reiterate 
I am simply seeking to get these facts, and it is very difficult at 
times to get them, as you find it is difficult for you to get the facts. 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Eeefe. I will ask counsel at this time if they will undertake 
a search and request the Navy to produce, during the day, the order 
which was issued by Admiral Stark to the Commanding Officer of the 
Navy, Admiral Richardson, directing that the Fleet be taken away 
from Pearl Harbor on or about June 18 or 19, 1940, and proceed to 
an unknown and secret destination or hide-out. 
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Will the counsel do that, please? 

Mr. Mitchell. If there was such an order we will find it. 

[S62£] Mr. Keefe. We are advised very definitely and reliably 
that there was such an order issued, and that it is in the Navy 
Department. Now I will ask if you have that order here now ? 

Mr. Mitchell. We have no such order. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Marshall, when that alert order was 
issued in 1940 you followed, from day to day, what was going on out 
there, did you no^ during the period of that alert, through com- 
munications with General Herron ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Not every day, of course, 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that the Fleet had left Pearl Harbor 
at that time? 

General Marshall. You again have me back on something that I 
do not recall at the moment, sir. 

Mr, ICeefk. General Marshall, I call your attention, if you will, 
to page 8 of this exhibit. In it General Herron sends you a secret 
report reading as follows : 

In interpreting your cable consideration is given to the fact that Navy here 
has nothing from Navy Department regarding alert. Navy now turning over 
to Army inshore aerial patrol in accordance with existing local Joint agreement. 
Will not modify Army air and anti-air alert before Monday except on further 
advice from you. 

On the next page, in answer to that communication, and [S6£S] 
on June 22, you wir^ Herron as follows : 

In view of present uncertainty instructions for the Navy other than local 
Navy Forces have not been determined. Continue your alert in accordance with 
modifications directed in War Department Number 434. 

Now, does that refresh your recollection of the fact that the main 
Fleet, except the local Fleet in Hawaii, had left Hawaiian waters? 

General Marshall. Mr. Keefe, you have refreshed me more than 
the message that apparently it had. I don’t recall offhand myself. 
That would indicate some move of that sort but that, I believe, sir, 
is a matter of fact easily determined. 

Mr. Keefe. I am simply probing. General, to find out what you 
know. I don’t know as much as you do about this. 

General Marshall. I undoubtedly knew about it at the time. I 
am trying to tell you what I remember now. 

Mr. Keefe. This telegram would indicate that perhaps you did 
know about it? 

General Marshall. I assume that I knew about the movements of 
the Fleet at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. You would naturally be in communication with your 
Chief of Naval Operations, wouldnx you? 

General Marshall. Daily. 

[S&24] Mr. Keefe. And it is to be assumed that if the fleet 
was ordered out you perhaps knew of it at the time ? 

General Marshall. I would say it is almost certain I knew about it. 

Mr. Keefe. All you mean to say is that you do not recollect? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall the incident. 

Mr. Keefe. I am calling your attention to this wire because it 
impresses me that under those circumstances it clearly indicates that 
you did have knowledge at that time of the fact that in view of the 
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present uncertainty instructions for the Navy other than local forces 
had not been determined. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The local forces were perhaps kept there but the main 
body of the Navy was away and you are advising Herron in this 
telegram that instructions to the Navy other than the local forces 
has not been determined but he is to continue in accordance with the 
modifications directed in War Department No. 434. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I don’t want to press you. General Marshall, 
for something that you don’t know, and I don’t want to get mere 
hearsay, that sort of thing, in the record. If you don’t remember 
and don’t know, why, I shall be not [3625} surprised, with 
the volume of stuff that has come through your mind since that time. 

But I assume that it is a fact, from information that I have at hand, 
that the Navy was ordered at the time of that 1940 alert, the main 
body of the Navy was ordered away from Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. It would appear that something of that sort 
was going on. 

Mr. Kjmte. Yes. 

Do you presently have any recollection as to the events of that 
period which would enable you to state why it was that the fleet 
was ordered away at the time of the 1940 alert? 

General Marshall. No, sir, I do not. There was almost a con- 
tinuing discussion if not a debate regarding the placing and the 
movement of the fleet throughout this period. 

I might add this 

Mr. Keefe. Well, General Marshall — pardon me. Go ahead. 

General Marshall. I might add this, which has no bearing on the 
fleet, but it does have a bearing on what my recollection is as to 
this particular alert. The part I remember quite distinctly is my 
concern over the continuation of the alert because a long or pro- 
tracted alert was very apt to result in a gradual laxity on the part 
of the many individuals concerned in it through fatigue and to the 
fact that nothing particular [3626] happened. But I had a 
still more deep concern at the time because the air, as I clearly recall, 
reported to me that we were wearing out the engines of these planes 
in these various reconnaissance. So I became quite personally con- 
cerned as to the duration of the alert, how long we would be justified 
in maintaining it and particularly what might be done in order to 
satisfy the requirements as to ^curity and still not cause our resources, 
meanmg particularly the engines of the reconnaissance airplanes. 

Those are the things regarding which I am most clear in my mind 
and which I think were at the bottom of a great many of the backs 
and forths which occur in this correspondence. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, I call your attention to the letter 
from General Herron to you on page 21 of this same exhibit. This 
follows quite a number of letters back and forth appearing in this 
exhibit indicating the progress of the alert and what was taking place 
and what the effect was on the materiel and equipment and tax on the 
motors and how the public reacted and how the personnel of the Army 
reacted. 
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Then comes this letter dated September 6, 1940, in which General 
Herron says, among other things, the second paragraph : 

My absolutely frank and honest opinion Is that “the alert” as now carried 
on here does not dull the keen edge, or [S627] exhaust the morale. I 
think that our real power accumulates and that now that the season of 
individual target practice and instructions is about over, the maneuvers of 
numerous small units camped along the beaches will build up naturally and 
easily the effectiveness of the alert. 

The presence of the Fleet here and its frequent putting to sea with absolute 
secret destinations and {leriods naturally eases the situation very much. 

Now, you knew as a result of that letter on September 6th as it now 
appears that the Fleet had been putting to sea secretly and for abso- 
lutely secret destinations. 

Did you know that during this period that that was what was 
taking place? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I must have known it. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, does that tend to refresh your recollection of the 
fact that the orders for the Fleet to go out to these secret destinations 
and leave Pearl Harbor took place about coincident with the issuance 
of the order for the alert on the 17th of June 1940? 

General Marshall. I does not stimulate my memory, sir. I assumed 
that would be going on. I assumed, in any event, the Fleet would 
be going out and coming back right along in the way of practice if for 
nothing else. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it considered in your discussions with ^ [S6S8] 

Admiral Stark that in the event of a threat to Hawaii that it was the 
proper thing to get that fleet out to sea ? 

General Marshall. I recall no such discussion, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I will say to counsel I have been searching through these 
intercept messages and I do not find any intercepts in the file of 
1940. Have we got those? 

Mr. Mitchell. We have never printed them. 

Mr. Keefe. Those intercepts ought to show, shouldn’t they, the 
information that came to the War and Navy Departments as to the 
necessity for this 1940 alert? 

Mr. Mitchell. We have gone through them for that purpose and 
they do not sho wanything of the kind. We examined them — ^not 
always knowing exactly what the members of the committee might 
be interseted in — ^but we didn’t find anything of that nature. We can 
produce any intercepts you want for any date, I think. 

General Marshall. Those are the files that are now being searched 
in the War Department, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. And is it anticipated that before you leave that 
material will be available. General Marshall, so that we can make some 
inouiry in reference to it? 

General M.VR.SU all. I would assume so. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the alert of 1940 gradually tapered off, didn’t it ? 

\S629] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Until the fall of 1940. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the situation out there in Hawaii resumed a normal 
routine? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; but, General Herron can testify to this, 
but I rather think some of the dispositions thereafter remained a little 
on the alert basis. But he can tell you that positively. 
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Mr. Keefe. Now, during this situation things were getting pretty 
critical in Europe and in the Atlantic, were they not? 

General Marshall. Very critical. 

Mr. Keefe. And on September 4, 1940, Congress passed the Selec- 
tive Service Act, do you remember? 

General M.\rsuall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And on September 27, 1940, Germany, Japan, and Italy 
signed the Tripartite — the treaty of Berlin, at Berlin, the 10-year 
military treaty, promising to help each other in the event of war with 
the United States. 

You, of course, immediately became aware of that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That did not tend to ease the tension and situation 
between the United States and Japan, did it? 

General Marshall. Quite the contrary. 

[S6S0'\ Mr. Keefe. It accentuated the difficulties, did it not. 
General Marshall? 

General Marshai.l. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And things ^adually were getting more and more criti- 
cal in the diplomatic situation between the two nations? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You could see in that a distinct threat to the United 
States? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, we had pretty well determined that, in this 
country, late in 1940, that we were not going to permit these ruthless 
aggressors to carry on as they had been, we were going to furnish some 
aid to those who were fighting, you recall that, do you not? 

General MarshalIu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And on the 10th of January 1941 the lease-lend bill was 
introduced in the Congress; on March 11, 1941, that became law and 
we immediately began to give supplies under that to England and oui 
other later allies, did we not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
rial aid, if you remember? 

General Marshall. I do not recall the exact figures. 

I remember particularly our maneuvering to get the planes for the 
Air Force out there operated under General Chennault. 

Mr. Keefe. General Chennault was a former officer in the United 
States Air Corps, was he not ? 

General Marshall. Yes. He had resigned, I believe. 

Mr. Keefe. Resigned, and went over and became Air Chief to 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

General Marshall. In the service of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Keefe. He recruited a good many Americans to go over to fly 
planes under his command? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And planes were furnished to him by the United States 
Government ? 

General Marshall. I do not remember the arrangements as to 
financing, but I know that I personally initiated the procedure, and 
proposed details which were followed out. 

Mr. Keefe. We perhaps loaned money to China and they then 
bought our planes. Is that what it was? 

79716 — 46— pt. 3 27 
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Greneral Marshall. I would prefer not to answer that. 

[ 3632 ] Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Well, we began shipping lease-lend supplies to Europe. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the Japs instituted a submarine war which became 
ve^ critical? 

General Marshall. Do you mean the J apanese or the Germans ? 
Mr. Keefe. The Germans; and sank a lot of ships? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. We were determined that those supplies were going to 
get over there to aid England, were we not ? 

General Marshall. Y^es, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in order that the background of this thing can 
be properly appraised, events leading up to this period, there has been 
placed in evidence a memorandum of a conversation by the Counselor 
of the Embassy in Berlin, a Mr. Dooman, which was held or con- 
ducted on February 14, 1941, and it ^peai-s as an official state docu- 
ment in the volume entitled ‘‘Foreign Relations of the United States — 
Japan, 1931-1941,” Volume II, on pj^e 138. 

This memorandum was sent to the State Department by Ambassador 
Grew with his full and complete approval. The State Departident 
incorporated it as an official state paper in the volume just reierred to. 

[ 3633 ] Now, in this report, which Mr. Dooman made to Mr. 
Ohashi, the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, he stated that he had 

i ’ust returned from the United States, having been on furlough, and 
quote : 

I replied that my furlough In the United States coincided with one of the 
most significant and important periods in the history of our country, and that if 
he had time. I would be glad to tell him briefly of what I had seen and heard 
while at home. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I gave Mr. Ohashi a fairly long account of the trends in opinion with regard 
to the war in Europe as they developed during the election campaign. I dwelt 
on the remarkably swift crystallization of opinion at home with regard to the 
question of American aid to England, which I attributed in large part, first, 
to the disclosure on the part of the British that they were rapidly approaching the 
end of the resources in dollar exchange, and second, to the belief that the effects 
on Britain’s capacity to produce aircraft and otlier munitions of German bombing 
raids had been more serious than British communiques would lead one to sup^ 
pose. ♦ • ♦ 

[ 363 ^] And he further said, and I quote : 

I said that although the large majority of the American people abhorred the 
idea of American involvement in war, the fact was that an equally large majority 
of the American people believed that there was one consideration which tran- 
scends even that of avoiding involvement in the war, and tliat is helping England 
to the limit of our capacity. 

I said that all this was not without direct bearing on relations between the 
United States and Japan. I had found that American opinion is pretty clearly 
opposed to the taking of action by the United States which would make war with 
Japan inevitable. 

Now, General Marshall, from your broad experience and knowledge 
of the events that transpired during the summer and fall of 1940. 
during the pieriod which was covered by Mr. Dooman’s furlough visit 
to the United States, do you think that is a fair appraisal of the situa- 
tion? 

General Marshall. It seems to me so. 
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Mr. Keefe. Now, Mr. Dooman further says : 

Nevertheless Mr. Obashi could readily understand that the American people, 
being an eminently practical people, are quite aware that an adequate supply 
of airplanes and other munitions is not the only prerequi- [5d55] site to 
a British victory ; the supply to England of foodstuffs and raw materials by the 
British dominions and colonies and the maintenance of British commerce with 
the outside world are equally essential to a British Victory. 

Did you share that same opinion at that time and is that a fair 
statement ? 

General Marshall. I think that is a fair and correct statement. 

Mr. E^efe. Then Mr. Dooman further said, and I quote : 

It would be absurd to suppose that the American people, w^hlle pouring muni- 
tions Into Britain, would look with complacency upon the cutting of communi- 
cations between Britain and British dominions and colonies overseas. If, there- 
fore, Japan or any other, nation were to prejudice the safety of those communica- 
tions, either by direct action or by placing herself in a position to menace those 
communications, she would have to expect to come Into conflict with the United 
States. 

Did you share that view at that time and is that a fair statement 
of the United States opinion and position ? 

General Marshall. I would say that is too broad a statement 

13636] Mr. Keefe. I beg pardon? 

General Marshall. I woula say that is too broad a statement of the 
reactions of the American people at that particular time because he is 
referring to all British communications all over the globe. American 
opinion as I recall it at that time was centered on the movements of 
convoys out of the northern part of the United States into the western 
approaches of the British Isles. I do not recall that at that time 
there was an American public opinion of the nature he describes as to 
all portions of the globe in relation to British communications. 

Mr. BIeefe. Well, leaving out of consideration the question as to 
what American public opinion was, was he reflecting the government’s 
opinion, the diplomatic. Army, and Navy opinion? 

General Marshall. Whether he was reflecting Government opinion 
or the diplomatic opinion or, in other words, the high level opinion, 
I am not the ^rson to testify. So far as the Army opinion, the opinion 
of the War Department, General Staff and myself is concerned, we 
viewed with great concern the severance of British communications in 
various portions of the world because we knew their maintenance of 
an adequate defense to prevent the occupation of the British Isles by 
the Germans depended in a very important measure [3637] on 
those communications. 

His reference to Japan in relation to American reactions I think 
are broader than the state of affairs in the public mind, and he speaks 
of the people here, at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. Of course, what concerns me. General Marshall, in read- 
ing these matters, this is an official document incorporated in the State 
Department’s list of official documents and apparently has the approval 
of the State Department. There is nothing in the book that would 
indicate any disapproval. It certainly had the full and complete 
approval of our Ambassador Grew because he so states in his com- 
munication sending it and the further communications in reference to 
it which also appear in the same volume. 
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Now, I am wondering whether or not in view of the fact that this 
bears the seal of approval, apparently, of the State Department, 
whether of the higher levels in Washington, Mr. Dooman when he 
made that statement to Mr. Ohashi was not in fact reflecting the then 
current opinion of the higher levels of thought in the Government. 

General Marshall. I would say that Mr. Dooman and Mr. Grew 
would have to testify as to that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

General Marshall. I cannot. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Then he further says [reading] : 

[9^38] There are many Indications of the Japanese moving down slowly 
toward Singapore and the Netherlands East Indies. The United States cannot 
but be concerned by the various initiatives taken by the Japanese in Indo- 
china and elisewhere, for the reason that if Japan were to occupy these strategl- 
caly important British and Dutch areas, it could easily debauch into the Indian 
Ocean and the South Pacific an create havoc with essential British lines of com- 
munication. The United States for its part was well aware that an alternative 
source of supply for Japanese purchase of petroleum and certain other products 
of the United States is the Netherlands East Indies, and for that reason it has 
been reluctant to impose embargoes on the sale to Japan of commodities of which 
it has a surplus ; but the Japanese must clearly understand that the forbearance 
of the United States in this respect springs from a desire not to impel Japan 
to create a situation which could lead only to the most serious consequences. 
I recalled the axiom in geometry that two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time : However greatly Japan’s security might be enhanced by occupy- 
ing the Netherlands East Indies it must be realized by Japan that any sndh 
move would vitally concern the major preoccupation of the [JdJ9] United 
States at this time, which Is to assist England to stand against German asault. 

Now, then. General Marshall, at the time this communication was 
had and this report by Mr. Dooman to Mr. Ohashi we had not yet 
entered into these so-called ABC agreements and ABCD agreements; 
th^ came later? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. There was no ABCD agreement, sir. 

Mr. Kefj’e. I beg your pardon ? 

General Marshall. There was no ABCD agreement. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, conversation. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Pardon me. There is a distinction. 

General Marshall. There is quite a diflference, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. We want to observe protocol exactly here. There was 
an ABC agreement which was approved ? 

General Marshall. There was an ABC agreement approved by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy and not oy the Presi- 
dent. The ABC-2 made with Canada was formally approved by the 
President. 

Mr. Keefe. The ABCD was merely a conversation or report? 

General Marshall. They were conversations, the report of the con- 
versations on which Admiral Stark and I in a joint [S6^0'\ 
memorandum distributed. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

General Marshall. And I was asked the other day if I could not 
recall what my reaction was and I thought it was in the naval mem- 
orandum signed by me and signed by Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event, during this time when Mr. Dooman 
was talking with Mr. Ohashi conversations be|mn to take place be- 
tween the British and the Dutch and the Canadians and the United 
States to get ready for something, to lay some plans anyway? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. I think this particular month that we 
had our first — January and February, in which we had our very fiist 
conversations with the British and the Canadians. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

General Marshall. Certainly with the British. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you as Chief of Staff were besieged and beset by 
the grave currents of events on both sides of the continent? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When did we enter into this hemispheric defense plan ? 

General Marshall. You mean when did we become committed 
[S6^1\ to boards like the one with Mexico and the one with 
Canada ? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, there was such a plan, wasn’t there? 

General Marshall. There was developed an agreement with the 
Canadians as to certain thin^ that jointly related to us in a defen- 
sive way, there was developed an agreement, or at least the conversa- 
tions, with Mexico of the same nature, and there was brought into 
Washington on an ascertainable date representatives from many of 
the Latin- American countries, their military representatives, to dis- 
cuss matters in relation to our joint security in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and I personally, I think in the fall of 1940, maybe the late 
summer, brought different chiefs of staff of all the Latin-American 
countries as my guests, entertained them, talked to them, sent them 
about the United States. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, there was an actual war plan, L-52, was there 
noL a Western Hemisphere defense plan? 

General Marshall. There probably was, sir, I do not remember 
the designation. 

Mr. Keefe. You do not recall that plan specifically ? 

General Marshall. I know there would be a plan but I just do not 
recall specifically what it was. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, General Marshall, the record appears to be that 
on March 27, 1941, a proclamation declaring an unlimited emergency 
was issued. That was in line with the i36i2'\ general current 
of conditions as they were developing? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir 

Mr. Keefe. And on June 6, 1941, the President approved an act of 
Congress taking over foreign ships lying idle in United States ports. 
Do you remember that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kee^. So it is apparent from these actions, shipments of lease- 
lend material, the declaration of an unlimited emergency, legislation 
taking over foreign-owned ships in United States ports, that things 
were Beginning to get more and more critical? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. On both fronts, both the Atlantic and the Pacific? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then in July 1941 we started to improve the Panama 
Canal defenses, did we not? Do you remember that? 

General Marshall. You mean the additional series of locks? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Congress appropriated the money to build [364^] 
another set of locks and that went into action down in Panama and 
it provided for the installation of other defenses, did it not, Qeneial 
Marshall ? 

General Marshall. I think so, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In an attempt to prepare the defenses of Panama. Tliat 
was in, I believe, as I remember, July 1941. So we in all these actions 
were looking toward the possibilities that might come in the future 
with the gradually growing disintegration of the relations on both 
sides of the hemisphere, is that a fair statement? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And then in July 1941 we seized Japanese asset* in the 
United States and froze their assets, do you recall that? 

General Marshall. I do. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you in on the conversations that led to that action 
on the part of this Government? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was tending to further intensify the growing strain 
on relations, in your opinion, was it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; it was. 

Mr. Keefe. I am asking these questions to get the background for 
the actions which you as Chief of Staff were particularly concerned 
with. General Marshall, during those [36441 very trying times. 

Now, these conversations were stated in the summer of 1941, as I re- 
call, between the Japanese ambassador and Mr. Hull looking toward 
the possibility of some solution of this growing series of difficulties 
that were being encountered and the gradual disintegration of our 
diplomatic relations and one of the things they were complaining about 
was what they called the encirclement of Japan. Do you remember 
that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And they referred to this agreement which specified 
certain lines of latitude and longitude and certain economic pressures 
that were being applied to them and they were spouting off about that, 
weren’t they? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And then on August 4, 1941, we banned the export of 
aviation gasoline to them, do you remember that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The public were demanding it, weren’t they? 

General Marshall. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I remember sitting in the halls of congress and 
hearing day by day almost daily speeches on the subject that were 
being made; pretty insistent demands. 

Following this condition, through the knowledge obtained from 
these intercepts it indicated that Japan was getting [364S\ 
pretty agitated; isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The public in Japan were being inflamed by the war 
lords and that was disclosed by these intercepts, was it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I think also in the press. 

Mr. Keefe. Also in the press, yes. And on the 4th of August 1941 
all shipping to the United States was suspended by Japan, do you 
remem Der that? 
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Gteneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Trade ceased in August of 1941 so far as commercial 
trade was concerned; isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. 1 think that is approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is about the time when you left and went out to 
join the conference at sea with the President and Winston Churchill? 

General Marshall. The latter part of August. 

Mr. Keefe. August 3 I believe was the date the President left. 

General Marshall. August 3? Well, I left the same time. 

Mr. ELbefe. You left the same time. Did you accompany the Presi- 
dent? 

[3^4^] General Marshall. No ; I don’t think I left at the same 
time. He went to some other point for the week end, I believe, and I 
joined him somewhere in the waters around New York, near New 
York. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, I think the newspapers reported as of a 
date I have before me, as I gathered together this mass of material 
to get it chronologically in order. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That he left New London, Conn. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. On the warship Potomac as far as the public was con- 
cerned, on a week-end cruise, and you met him some place and you 
went out to sea? 

General Marshall. Yes. He boarded the Augusta. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I do not intend to go into that situation, but 
at the time you went out there to attend this Atlantic conference 
condiions were certainly in a pretty strained condition so far as our 
relations with Japan were concerned at that time, weren’t they? 

General Marshall. I think they were, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall having any discussions while you were 
out there about what was liable to happen, what the plans were to 
be, and so on, and so forth, with anybody? 

[3647^ General Marshall. There were no discussions with the 
President on the political factors, on what our plans were. There were 
no instructions, as I recall, of any kind from the President as to the 
nature of our conversations, that is. Admiral Stark, General Arnold 
and myself, with the British chiefs of staff. The meeting went right 
ahead and we were left, so far as I can recall, largely to our own 
judgment as to what to discuss. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event you came back when about the 
14th of August or thereabouts? 

General Marshall. Well, I do not recall, sir, but I came back on 
the Augusta part way down the coast and then embarked at sea on a 
seaplane and flew into Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I note that on the 15th of September 1941 the 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, speaking to the American Legion con- 
vention said, and I quote : 

Beginning tomorrow the American Navy will provide protection as adequate as 
we can make It for ships of every flag carrying these aid supplies between the 
American continent and the waters adjacent to Iceland. These ships are ordered 
to capture and destroy by every means at their disposal Axis controlled sub- 
marines or surface raiders encountered In those waters. This is our 

answer to Hitler’s declaration that he will try to sink every ship his vessels 
encounter on the route leading from the United States to British ports. 
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No, things were getting pretty critical at that time, were they not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. And I assume. General Marshall, that it is a fair state- 
ment that you as Chief of Staff were very worried about the situation 
in the Pacific and what might happen ? 

General Marshall. Very much so. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew at that time that we were not prepared for 
a war in the Pacific, didn’t you? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you tried to make that clear, did you not, all along ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You wanted any possibility of a war in the Pacific 
to be held off and stalled, I believe you used the word “stalled” in your 
testimony, as long as possible ? 

General Marshall. I probably did. 

Mr. Keefe. That was your attitude, wasn’t it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was the attitude of Admiral Stark, too, was it 
not? 

\36Ji9'\ General Marshall. According to statements I recollect 
of his, that was his attitude. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you had frequent discussions back and forth and 
were on terras of intimacy almost daily with him? 

General Marshall. I am not saying he did not, sir, I said accord- 
ing to statements that he made that 1 heard that was his attitude. 

Mr. ICeefe. General Mardiall, you may have had private conver- 
sations back and forth that are not reflected in statements. What I 
am trying to get is the actual state of mind. 

General Marshall. I tliink I confused you, Mr. Keefe. I was merely 
endeavoring not to testify for Admiral Stark. What I said was that 
according to statements 1 heard him make that was his attitude. 

Mr. Keefe. He made those statements to you ? 

General Marshall. Either to me or in my presence. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. Well, then, a constant revision of war plans was 
going on all this time, wasn’t there ? 

General Marshall. 1 would have to qualify that somewhat, sir. 
The war plans had been formally agreed upon so far as our own gov- 
ernment was concerned. What we were concerned with at those times 
was the means for implementing the war plans. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

\3650'\ General Marshall. The distribution of material and the 
distribution of personnel. 

Mr. Keefe. You had to get supplies and you were faced with the 
dilemma of the allocation of those supplies, were you not? 

General Marshalu That was the great dilemma throughout all of 
this period. 

Mr. Keefe. Where they should go. 

General Marshall. Where (hey should go. 

Mr. Keefe. There was an insistent demand for supplies to be sem 
to the Allies on the European front? 

General Marshall. Very insistent. 

Mr. Keefe. And likewise you knew (hat there liad to be some sup- 
plies, too, at strategic points in the Pacific 'I 
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General Marshaix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were trying to take whatever available supplies 
there were and to make the best use of them and see that Panama and 
Hawaii and MacArthur out there at Manila got whatever it was pos- 
sible to send them ? 

General Marshall. Those were the critical decisions that I had to 
make at that time. 

Mr. Keefe, Well, did any person influence your decision as to the 
distribution of these supplies ? 

General Marshall. Well, I could not say that, sir. [3651'\ 
Pressure was brought on to me from numerous directions, inside the 
Government, outside the Government and a little free-handed advice. 

Mr. Keefe. You were being hit from all sides, weren’t you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That had been going on for about a 
year and a half and it reached a peak at this time. All the com- 
manders, of course, every commander wants all that he can possibly 
use for his own interests in carrying out his own mission and, nat- 
urally, they were making their pressures as well as the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the British Government and the people of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and the Chinese Government, They were to me 
direct, they were to the State Dpartment I am quite certain, they 
were to the President, they were to any influence tney thought might 
achieve the results they desired. 

Mr. Ejbefe. You were convinced, were you not, as early as August 
1941 that if the current of events continued as they had up to that 
time we would inevitably be drawn into a war with Japan as a matter 
of necessity ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. It was my reaction at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Can you state whether it was the reaction of 
Admiral Stark ? 

[S3S£] General Marshall. I could not testify as to that, sir. 

Mr. I^EFE. Did you ever discuss that situation with him? 

General Marshall. That specific factor I do not recall. It is 
probable that I did. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you ever discuss it with Mr. Stimson? 

General Marshall, Yes, sir; I am quite certain I did. 

Mr. Keefe. Was he of the same opinion from the expressions that 
he gave to you ? 

General Marshall. I hesitate to try to recall just what his opin- 
ions were. He was deeply concerned. He regarded the situation 
as critical and it was a daily, almost hourly, trouble in his mind 
as to what was the proper course of this Government. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Marshall, you well knew the character 
of the Japanese during this whole period? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Keefe. And the double talk that they were engaged in, did 
you not ? 

General Marshal,. I assume that you have to read all diplomatic 
exchanges of theirs with a grain of salt. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, maybe that is a bad expression, double talk, 
but as I look at this coiTespondence I can think of nothing that more 
aptly describes it. You were getting their [SSo^A] talk from 
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their intercepts and then you had -what they were telling Mr. Hull 
openly in these negotiations? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you knew that it was double talk, did you not, at 
that time ? 

General Marshal^,. That was my impression except that there 
is one message there, in their magic, I have forgotten the particular 
message, it is in the latter part of November, where they go into the 
matter, I think, of the date, the limiting date of November 25. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, we will get to that. 

General Marshall. When they use the expression “to make im- 
possible further diplomatic relations.” 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, I gained the impression from the conversation up to 
date, were called upon to implement the diplomatic representations. 
Did you so understand it ? 

General Marshall. I do not believe I would put it quite that way, 
sir. We were notified of the diplomatic conversations and it was 
left to us to find what should be done to back them up. Also, we 
were consulted as to whether we were prepared to back up the pos- 
sible consequences of certain diplomatic moves should they be made. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you advise the State Department [Sffo£B] 
that you were not prepared ? 

General Marshall. I advised Mr. Hull, I think personally, some 
time in September that December 5 was the earliest date that I could 
figure when we would be reasonably prepared, particularly in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Keefe. And Admiral Stark, I believe you testified the other 
day, thought some time in February? 

General Marshall. He mentioned along the 1st of February, I 
think, from the viewpoint of the Fleet. 

Mr. Keefe. And that the Fleet was not prepared at that time to 
meet reasonable eventualities in the Pacific? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you figured if things came along as you planned 
you perhaps could get things out there to reasonably prepare our 
defenses in the Pacific by the 5th of December? 

General Marshall, f thought we would have the troops, and par- 
ticularly the planes. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were very concerned particularly to see that 
diplomatic negotiations did not cause a break before that time, so 
that you could be prepared ? 

General &L\rshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, all this time this great mass and volume of com- 
munications as evidenced by all this mass of exhibits was taking place ? 

[J&o£C] General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But fundamentally and reduced down to a thing that 
the man on the street can understand, you were concerned with getting 
our defenses ready in the Pacific to meet the situation which you 
were convinced as early as August was inevitable and you thouglit that 
if you could stall this thing along until the 5th of December you 
could get those defenses fairly ready to meet what you could see 
coming, is that a fair statement ? 
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General Marshall. Roughly that, sir, with this addition : I 
thought that if we could build up and might have been able to build 
up by December 5 our defenses in the Philippines it might discourage 
the Japanese from any hostile action because it would be too hazardous. 

Mr. Keefe. Because from all the indications that you could see they 
were moving down south? 

General Marshall. That their purpose was a southern campaign. 

Mr. I^EFE. And the Philippines were on their flank? 

General Marshall. And the Philippines were on their flank. 

Mr. Keefe. And if you could build up the defenses in the Philip- 
pines sufficiently you thought it would deter them from proceeding 
along down the course you thought they had been 
pursuing? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I thought it would deter them from 


any overt act. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you think that the development of the defenses in 
the Hawaiian area would deter them? 

General Marshall. I thought the existing defenses in the Hawaiian 
Department would deter them from an effort directed at Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it your opinion in the summer of 1941 that the very 
presence of the Fleet out there at Hawaii would act as a deterrent? 

General Marshall. I thought that that had a deterrent effect. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, as the events progressed. General Marshall, all 
through the summer of 1941 and in the fall of 1941 there was no 
evidence so far as the Japs were concerned that they were being 
deterred by the presence of the fleet, was there ? 

General Marshall. The Japs continued throughout that ^riod 
to make moves which were unopposed at that time, of course, due to 
the inability of the Indochina people and the Eastern Thailand people 
to oppose them and the Chinese themselves to oppose them, so they 
continued definitely with their various moves throughout that period. 
.1 might add that in speaking of building up the 

defenses of the Philippines sufficient to cause the Japanese to hesi- 
tate, if not to give up the idea of an overt act, I still assumed that 
they would take as much as they could get, you might say, for nothing 
bv their various infiltration moves that were then in progress in Indo- 
china g^ifically, 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know Stanley Hombeck ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I know him. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew he was counsellor to the State Department? 

General Marshall. I was aware of that fact, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. You were in conferences in which he participated, were 
you not, during this period ? 

General Marshall. I do not specifically recall his presence. He 
may have been present. I do not recall any discussion with him per- 
sonally myself. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you ever get any confidential memorandum from 

him? 

Genral Marshall. I may have. I do not recall right now, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I have before me what appears to be some memoranda 
prepared by Mr. Hombeck on December 1 of 1941, which Harmon 
buncombe, Lieutenant Colonel, says he understood were addressed 
to the Army and Navy. 
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[36-5iSF] Now, I have asked, I will say, of counsel for all those 
communications. I have been furnished with two. Will the counsel 
make a further statement now if he can find the communications that 
passed from Mr. Hombeck? 

Mr. Gesell. We are making that search and the State Department 
has communicated with Mr. Hornbeck in the Netherlands directly. 
We have furnished the committee so far with the memos that have 
been located. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question so that I may ascertain something from counsel ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it true, counsel, that the Army records show 
that there are no — or the Navy records show that there are no Horn- 
beck statements in their records ? Is that what you said ! 

Mr. Gesell. They have so reported. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So that as we now understand it, the 
committee counsel are unable to get any of the Hornbeck statements 
from the Navy? 

Mr. Gesell. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And from the Army other than those that 
have been distributed? 

Mr. Gesetx. That is correct. 

[3663] Senator Ferguson. Have they been distributed gener- 
ally? 

Mr. Gesell. No. We are trying to get all of them together before 
we distribute them. 

Senator Ferguson. They haven’t been distributed then? 

Mr. Geseix. I think we gave them to Mr. Keefe when they came 
in because it was his request and I think Mr. Keefe has the ones 
that have come from the Army. 

Mr. Keefe. I have them before me. 

Senator Ferguson. I am sorry to interrupt but I wanted to get 
that on the record. 

Mr. Keefe. I have a letter, photostatic copy of a letter dated De- 
cember 1, 1941, addressed to the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, signed by Stanley K. Hornbeck, in which it says (reading) : 

I send you herewith for your strictly personal and strictly confidential In- 
formation — but for whatever use you may care to make of the thought con- 
tained, without quotation or attribution — a copy of a memorandum of date 
November 5 wbicb was made immediately after a conference the participants 
In which were the Secretary of State, the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the author of this memorandum being present 

Do you recall that conversation? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was on November 5, 1941, General Marshall, 
[3364] according to Mr. Hombeck’s letter to the Secretary of War. 
Now, this memoranda reads as follows, and I quote : 

There are two jK>ints in particular to which, in my opinion, the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department, In their estimate of the Far Eastern sit- 
uation and its problems do not give sufficient consideration. 

Now, to interject at this point, who was this man Hornbeck and 
what was his business? 

General Marshall. I think you said he was the counsellor of the 
State Department. 
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Mr. Keefe. Was he giving orders to the Army and Navy? 

General Marshall. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I recall some testimony of Admiral Richardson that 
he seemed to think that he was being ordered around by Hornbeck 
instead of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Cnairman, is that a question? 

The Chairman. The chair does not know. 

Mr. Keefe. If you will keep still a minute you will be able to ascer- 
tain from what I say, Mr. Murphy. 

Now, General Marshall, I take it that you did not believe that Mr. 
Hornbeck was giving any orders to the Chief of Staff, did you? 

General Marshall. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Keefe. But he might have been giving advice, we will 
[36SS] put it that way. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He is presently over in the Netherlands, isn’t he, the 
United States Minister at the Netherlands ? 

General ALirshall. I heard that said a moment ago. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, being as how you are going to be our new Am- 
bassador to China maybe you wdll get acquainted with him after a 
while. I call your attention to him. 

Now, this is what he says, continuing this quote : 

First : There actually Is going on In the Pacific a icar: Japan and China are 
at tear. The Chlnese-Japanese war Is a part of the world confiict between on 
the one hand powers which are engaged In aggression and on the other hand 
powers which are resisting aggression. 

Just to interject, this is news and information that he is giving 
to Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. He further said : 

Japan is a power which is engaged in aggression in one part of the world 
and Is an ally of powers w'hich are engaged in aggression in another part of 
the world. The Chinese are resisting Japan in one part of the world and they 
regard themselves as being morally and in general objective an ally of powers 
which are actively resisting Japan in another part of the world and are pas- 
[Jft56] sively resisting Japan in regions adjacent to the theater of Jap- 
anese-Chinese hostilities. The Chinese would be shocked at a concept that there 
Is at present “peace” in the Pacific and that the problem of the United States 
and Great Britain in the Pacific is that of seeing that there continues to be peace 
in that area. 

Second : A termination of Japanese-Chlnese hostilities in the not distant 
fnture and certainly before Germany is defeated Is not Inconceivable. Suppose 
that, either by virtue of a break-down in Chinese morale followed by a negotiated 
peace between Japan and China, or by virtue of a break-down in Chinese capacity 
to make armed resistance which might come from a closing of the Burma Boad 
and general insufficiency of material aid from outside, Chinese resistance to 
Japan were to cease. Japan would then be relieved of the entanglement of 
her “China Incident” and would be in a position to turn her fleet and whatever 
else she still possesses of capacity for military adventuring Into new moves 
either southward or northward or eastward. Should it not be a constant object 
of British and American political, economic and military strategy to keep China’s 
moral and material capacity to resist Japan at a high enough point to ensure 
against a termination of Chinese resistance. 

Did you ever see that message ? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

[3&S7] Mr. Keefe. Well, he states that this is the result of the 
conversations had with the Secretary of State, the Chief of Staff, 
Chief of Naval Operations, at which he was present. 

General Marshall. I understood that was his reaction following 
the conversations. 
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Mr. Keefe. That was made immediately after the conference 0 / 
November 5. 

Do you remember that conference at all ? 

General Marshall. I know there was a conference on November 5, 
at which I was present, but the details of it, at the moment, I cannot 
recall. I did not recall even that Mr. Hornbeck was present. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, this profound memorandum which discloses the 
existence of a state of war over there between the Japs and Chinese 
did not impress you very much, did it, General Marshall ? 

General Marshall. Throughout all of this period, from the goring 
of 1940 straight through up to the actual entry of the United States 
into the war, I alwavs found that the individual who was concerned 
with the particular theater or area quite naturally put the conditions 
of that area to the forefront, and our great problem was balancing 
all these forefronts, if I may put it that way, in obtaining [365S\ 
the general picture of what was the proper thing, or what was the 
proper attitude for this Government. 

In that particular memorandum Mr. Hornbeck is representing the 
critical situation of China and the effect of the collapse of China on 
the Mneral situation in the Pacific. 

There were many others, as I recall, but not specifically the names, 
who were intense in their desire to have more done for China and 
more consideration of the Chinese factors. We were aware of those, 
and our problem was to balance them against this whole plot, as to 
what might be the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Keefe. You were perfectly aware of that situation as Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were just as anxioiLS for the Chinese in this partic- 
ular war as anybody in the Government? 

General Marshall. That remained our policy to the end. 

Mr. Keefe. That has been the policy from the start to the finish, has 
it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was simply a question of how much supplies you could 
make available to them, and that you could deliver to them? 

\3659'\ General Marshall. Largely that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, General Marshall, the evidence is replete 
with records of intercepts, conferences between the Chief of Staff and 
Chief of Naval Operations, with the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the President, and the State Department, all during this 
period, during September and October of 1941, and we have a moun- 
tain of exhibits here dealing with the situation as it existed during 
that period of time. 

You are aware of that, aren’t you? 

Mr. Murphy. May I inquire 

Mr. Keefe. No, I do not yield. 

Mr. Murphy. Just as to whether the whole, memorandum was read ? 

The Chairman. The Congressman did not yield. 

Mr. Murphy. I just made an inquiry as to whether all the memo- 
randum was read. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, of course, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Murphy. I have never seen it. I was just wondering whether 
it was all read. 
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The Chairman. The Chair cannot answer the question, 

Mr. Keefe. Of course, I would not think of reading the letter into 
the record unless I read it all, as it has been furnished to me. 

[3660^ The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. I^EFE. It is not a letter to start with. It is a memorandum 
submitted to the Secretary of War, and I read it all, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. MtTRPHT, Thank you. 

Mr. Keefe. For what it is worth. I did not think it was worth 
much myself. 

Mr. Murphy. I though there was a part omitted. 

Mr. Keefe. I could not conceive anybody writing such tripe as 
that to anybody unless there was some conclusion, or unless there 
was more substance in it than what appears. 

The Chairman. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may we have a little levity in this 
proceeding? Otherwise, it is too stale. 

The Vice Chairman. The whole report has been furnislied to you 
and not to the other members of this committee. 

Mr. Keefe. It is right here and you can look at it. 

The Chairman. If we are unable to finish with General Marshall 
before Mr. Hornbeck’s time expires in the Netherlands, we may ask 
him about it. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Now, General Marshall, these wily Japs finally delivered the note 
to Mr. Hull, the note of the 20th of November; you remember that, 
do you not? 

[366 1'\ General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe, In which they laid down certain points. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the note that Mr. Hull says was the Japanese 
ultimatum to America, The record discloses that after that note 
was delivered, there was a lot of discussion between the 20th and 
26th of November between Mr. Hull and the Japanese envoys, and 
a lot of discussion between all the upper levels in the Government, 
and as nearly as I can get at it, it was suggested that an answer to 
that Japanese note of the 20th be prepared, and the Japs in their 
note of the 20th had asked for some concessions. Do you recall that? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Whether they were honest or not in it is beside the 
question. They asked for certain concessions and they made cer- 
tain demands, and so the top level got together and talked the thing 
over, “Now, what are we going to do?” 

Now, this is as I see it, and I want you to correct me if I am wrong, 
because I am not going into all this mass of detail : 

As far as you and Admiral Stark were concerned, you were trying 
to stall these Japs along so there would not [3662'\ be a final 
break, weren’t you? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So there was a discussion of a modus vivendi. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, Mr. Keefe. And that was talked over 
with Lord Halifax, wasn’t it? He came into the discussions, did he 
not? 

General Marshall. I believe it was, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Weren’t you present at any discussions at which he was 
present? 

General IVIarsuall. It would be a matter of record. I do not recall 
it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I think it fairly appears that the matter was dis- 
cussed by all interested parties. We were working in pretty close asso- 
ciation at that time witn the Chinese, the British, and Dutch, weren’t 
we? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And any thing that was done, was considered to be a 
joint action at that late date, was it not? 

General Marshall. I do not know as that would be the correct way 
to state it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it would be action taken after joint conversations; 
put it that w^. Did you so understand it? 

[3663] General S^rshall. I would not say even that was a cor- 
rect statement, sir. 

I think there was a very general interchange of views, opinions, and 
desires among the representatives of these various governments. But 
to what extent that would have been considered binding on our Gov- 
ernment, meaning Mr. Hull, in his dealings, as to wheuier or not he 
dared to do this, or dared to do that without a formal consultation or 
agreement with the British or Dutch, I do not know, sir. 

[366^] Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event, there were a lot of dis- 
cussions and the President participated in them? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And there is evidence when they came to drawing up 
the reply to the Japs the President wrote some memorandum and made 
some suggestions as to certain points that should he incorporated in 
that memorandum. You perhaps have not seen that, but it is here in 
the evidence. 

General Marshall. I cannot recall it. 

Mr. Keefe. I cannot put my hand on it immediately, but I think, 
Mr. Counsel, I am correct in that, that the President made a memo- 
randum. I li.tve forgotten the exhibit number. 

Mr. Gesell. There is a memorandum contained in the modus 
vivendi exhibit. I think it is Exhibit 18. 

Mr. Keefe. Exhibit 18. I have it before me. 

As a result of these conversations you were supplied, and so was the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Stark, with a copy of the pro- 
posed message as it was finally drafted, or the proposed reply, and you 
looked it over, did you not? 

General Marshall. My recollection is — I can refresh my memory 
heia — 1 was not present at the discussion. General Gerow represented 
me. Admiral Stark may have been present, I don’t know. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought you prepared a joint memorandum, [366o] 
that you made some suggestions. 

(A document was handed to General Marshall.) 

General Marshall. Are you speaking of the meeting of November 
24 or November 21 ? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I am speaking of what took place with respect to 
your knowledge and what your recommendations were with respect to 
this message from which the modus vivendi was finally deleted, and 
sent on the 26th. 
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General Marshall. May I read that? 

Mr. EIeefe. Yes. 

General Marshall. This is a memorandum to me, dated November 
24, 1941. 

Subject : Far Eastern Situation. 

It is signed by General Gerow. He says : 

A conference was held in the State Department at 9:45 a. m., November 21, 
1941. Present : Secretary Hull, Dr. Hornbeck, Mr. Hamilton, Admiral Stark, and 
Cieneral Gerow. Secretary Hull requested the Army and Navy representatives 
to express their informal views from a military standpoint on a draft of a tenta- 
tive outline of a basis for agreement with Japan (Tab A). He explained that tbe 
outline was in a formative stage and had not been adopted by tbe State 
Department 

Is this all right, for me to read this ? 

[3666^ Mr. Keefe. It is all right if you want to. It identifies 
it in your mind ; does it not? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. It answers my question. 

General Marshall. This was handed to me on my return to Wash- 
ington here on the 24th. Attached to it was a copy of the memoran- 
dum which I believe is called the modus vivendi. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you go over it at that time? 

General Marshaix. I went over it at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you prepare or help to prepare the modus vivendi ? 

General Marshall. I agreed with General Gerow's statements in 
regard to it, that the comments of Admiral Stark and General Gerow 
were acceptable, but I felt that General Gerow’s statement regarding 
the portion of Admiral Stark’s memorandum that made reference to 
the Army Forces in provision A-1, as to restrictions that should be 
placed on the Army’s preparations to make the Philippines secure, was 
not acceptable. 

In other words, the modus vivendi as drawn up, from a military 
point of view, we interposed no objections to, except as to a statement 
that Admiral Stark probably indirectly became involved in in his 
memorandum, that implied that we could not go ahead with the 
further strengthening of the garrison in the Philippines, and ta that 
I was not agreeable. 

[S667'] Mr. Keefe. Well, so far as the modus vivendi was con- 
cerned, you were willing to agree to that? 

General Marshall. Willing to agree to that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You think if that was submitted to the Japs it might 
have had the effect of stalling the negotiations along a little hit 
loi^r? 

General Marshall. I found a note somewhere here, and I don’t 
know whether I am speaking from the note or speaking from memory, 
that we thought the terms were too stiff and they would not accept it. 

Mr. Keefe. You personally thought that the terms were too stiff 
and they would not accept it anyway? 

General Marshall. I think that is right. 

Mr. Keefe. Even with the modus vivendi,? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me get that straight. Do I understand after read- 
ing this over, after it was submitted to you by General Gerow on, 

79716 — 46— pt. 8 ^28 
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I believe, the 24th, on your return, you concluded that the message 
was too even with the modus vivendi in it, and that they would 
not accept it? 

General Marshall. That was my guess at it. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you talk with Admiral Stark about that? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But with the suggested changes and modifications 
\366S'\ which were contained in General Gerow’s letter, from 
a purely Army situation you were willing that it should be sent? 

General Marshall. Shall I read General Gei'ow’s memorandum, 
in which I concurred? 

Mr. Keefe. You do not have to, as far as I am concerned. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

War Plans Division has made a hasty study from a miiitary viewpoint of 
your tentative “Outline of Proposed Bases for Agreement Between the United 
States and Japan,” and perceives no objection to its use as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The adoption of its provisions would attain one of our present major 
objectives — the avoidance of war with Japan. Even a temporary peace in 
the Pacific, would permit us to complete defensive preparations in the Philippines 
and at the same time insure continuance of material assistance to the British — 
both of which are highly important. 

The foregoing should not be construed as suggesting strict adherence to 
all the conditions outlined in the proposed agreement. War Plans Division 
wishes to emphasize it is of grave importance to the success of our war 
effort In Europe that we reach a modus viveudi with Japan. 

War Plans Division suggests the deletion of Par. B-5. The proposal contained 
In that paragraph would probably be entirely unacceptable to Russia. 

I will not read any further on that. 

The paper has been considered as a whole. If major changes are 
made in its provisions, it is requested that the War Department be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the military aspects of such changes. 

The Chief of Staff if out of the city and consequently this paper has not been 
presented for his consideration. War Plans Division believes that he would con- 
cur in the views expressed above. 

Which I did. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, General Marshall, from evidence already in 
in the statement of Secretary Hull, it appears that this proposed 
draft which you saw, and suoject to the modifications contained in 
General Gerow’s fnemorandum, which you approved, especially the 
modus vivendi, that was sent through Lord Halifax over to London 
to get their reaction. 

There appears here a message from the Former Naval Person in 
exhibit 23 which reads: 

Tour message about Japan received tonight. Also full accounts from Loru 
Halifax of discussions and your counter-project to Japan on which Foreign Secre- 
tary has sent some comments. Of course, it is for you to handle this business 
and we certainly do not want an additional war. There is only one point that 
disquiets us. What about Chiang Kai-Shek? Is he not having a very thin 
diet? Our anxiety is about [5(>70] China. If they collapse our Joint 
dangers would enormously increase. We are sure that the regard of the United 
States for the Chinese cause will govern your action. We feel that the Japanese 
are most unsure of themselves. 

Signed “Wlnant” 

When you went over this did it occur to you that the proposed mes- 
sage would provide a very thin diet for Chiang Kai-sliek? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELeefe. You had the same opinion, did you? 
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General Marshall, I had the same opinion, but we could not figure 
out any other method of handling the matter at the time. 

Mr.KEE FE. You were willing to take a chance? 

General Marshall. We were forced to take a chance. 

[ 3671 '\ Mr. Keefe. Were you made aware of the protest which 
followed from Chiang Kai-shek to the Chinese Ambassador ? 

General Marshall, Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Keefe. They protested very vigorously against sending this 
message with the modus vivendi in it, did they not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Keefe. They were not willing to concede to Japan anything, 
and virtually said they would get out of the war, and it would create 
a break-down of the Chinese morale if you sent such a message. 

General Marshall. Roughly that. 

Mr. Keefe, That is a rough statement. Never having been in the 
State Department service. General Marshall, I sometimes speak a 
little roughlv. But, generally speaking, that is the situation? 

General hlARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, were you consulted by Mr. Hull, or the 
President, or anybody else after you got this message from Gerow 
and expressed your approval of it, with certain reservations, did you 
have any further conversations about sending this message ? 

General Marshall. I think there was a meeting at the White House 
about the time of my return. I believe it was \ 3672 '\ on the 
24th. I will check that in just a moment. 

I participated in a meeting at the White House at 12 : 15 p. m. on 
November 25 with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the 
Secreta^ of the Navy, and Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Keefe. What happened there? 

General Marshall. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. What happened at that conference ? 

General Marshall, I do not recall the details of the meeting. It 
is possible, and I believe it was brought up the other day, that I can 
find a reminder and some definite facts from Mr. Stimson’s testi- 
moiw based on his diary at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any present recollection as to what that 
conference was about? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I imagine it was in regard to this 
message. That might or might not be exact. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you do not, as I understand it, have any present 
recollection about that? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Keefe. As to what this conference was on the 25th at the White 
House ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I merely got the impression, in line 
with all these other occurrences, that that [ 367 ^ must have 
been the basis of the discussion. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you now have any present recollection as to what 
the determination was as the result of that conference? 

General Marshall. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you advised at that time, or at any time later, 
before this message was finally sent on the 26th, as to the deletion, or 
proposed deletion, of the modus vivendi ? 
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• General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When did you first learn that Mr. Hull had sent this 
message of the 26th, after deleting the modus vivendi proposal t 

General Marshall. I assume I learned that on the 28th, on my re- 
turn to Washington. 

Mr. Keefe. After you came back from the maneuvers? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. My assumption is based on the fact 
of a recollection I think, of Mr. Stimson in his testimony where ho 
said he did not learn until the morning of the 27th regarding ezactiy 
what had happened. But that is a matter of fact, and there is not 
much point in nw commenting on it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were very much concerned when you heard 
that the message had been sent without the modus vi- 

vendi, weren’t you ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall my reaction, sir. 

I was busy t^ing to get things together in every way I could. 

Mr. Keefe. Did not you send a message to the President about the 
27th? 

General Marshall. We sent a joint memorandum. Admiral Stark 
and myself, to the President on the 27th, in appreciation of the situa- 
tion in the Far East, and with certain recommendations. 

Mr. Keefe. When you sent that message, did you have knowledge 
that Secretary Hull had sent his message of the 26th? 

General Marshall. My recollection is that Admiral Stark and my- 
self made our comments regarding the preparation of such a message 
of the 26th. I do not know, but I gather the impression here that the 
War D^artment, at least Mr. Stimson, did not raow of the dispatch 
of the State Department message of the 26th until the 27th. That 
being the case, we would not have known at the time the basis of that 
memorandum was prepared that the message had or had not been sent. 

[5^75] Mr. Keefe. Now, I would like to get this thing clear in 
my mind and see if we can pin it down. You had a conference at the 
White House on the 25th? 

Greneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You do not recall what that conference was about, but 
you assume that involved a discussion of this reply to the Jap mes- 
Mge of the 20th ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But you are unable to give us any of the details of that 
conversation ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. KIeefe. Prior to that time you had discussions as to the message 
that was proposed embodying the modus vivendi? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not learn from that meeting, as I understand 
your testimony, that the Secretary of State proposed to delete the 
modus vivendi from the message? 

General Marshall. I have no such recollection. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, did you prepare, as a result of that 
meeting, a joint statement with Admiral Stark? 

General Marshall. I was trying to find whether in the record of 
the Joint Board on the morning of the 26th there {S676] was a 
definite statement on the preparation of this particular memorandum. 
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There appears to be no reference in it, so I will have to depend on my 
memory, which is not at all good on this particular memorandum. 

Mr, Keefe. Now, General Marshall, let’s see if we can get this pinned 
down. You left on the afternoon of the 20 th, didn’t you, for maneu- 
vers, didn’t you? 

General Mabshall. At 1 p. m. 

Mr. Keefe. So, if you had any discussions with Admiral Stark, 
you must have had them after the meeting at the White House on-the 
25th or the morning of the 26th ? 

General Marshall.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Am I correct in assuming that this memorandum for 
the President, which is dated November 27, 1941, and apparently is 
signed by Stark and Marshall, was, in fact, prepared before you left 
for the maneuvers on the afternoon of the 26th ? 

General Marshall. I do not think the expression “was in fact 
prepared” would be quite correct, because I rather imagine that the 
preparation was started at that time, the completed memorandum was 
ready on the 27th, and I must have signed it on the morning of the 28th. 

Mr. Keefe. You signed it on the morning of the 28th ? 

[3677] General Marshall. I must have signed it on the morn- 
ing of the 28th. 

Mr. Keefe. You signed it on the morning of the 28th ? 

General Marshall. I wasn’t here the 27tn, and the memorandum is 
dated the 27th, 

Mr. Keefe. Well, would anybody else sign your name to it? 

General Marshall. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The memorandum is dated the 27th? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. What you were talking about was the proposed reply 
to the Japanese message of the 25th in this memorandum; isn’t that 
true? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

If the current negotiations end without agreement, Japan may attack: The 
Burma Road; Thailand; Malaya; the Netherlands East Indies; The Philippines; 
The Russian Maritime Provinces. 

Then it goes into a discussion of the various probabilities, and it ends 
up with the definite recommendations: 

Prior to the completion of the Philippines reinforcement, military counter- 
action be considered only if Japan attacks or’ directly threatens the United 
States, British, or Dutch territory as above outlined: 

[J(i781 In case of a Japanese advance into Thailand, Japan be warned 
by the United States, the British, and the Dutch Governments that advance 
beyond the lines Indicated may lead to war ; 

Prior to such warning, no military opposition be undertaken ; 

Steps be taken at once to consummate agreements with the British and Dutch 
for the issuance of such warning. 

The memorandum is dated the 27th. I was absent from Washing- 
ton on the 27th. I returned and was in the office early on the morning 
of the 28th. 

Mr. Keefe. Where is the original document? Is that here? A 
photostat of the original, counsel T 

Mr. Gesell. The November 27th memorandum? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. That is downstairs in our files. 
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Mr. Keefe. Can you get it, please? 

Mr. Gesell. Certainly. 

Mr. Keefe. At the time this memorandum was discussed or pre- 
pared, did you know that Secretary Hull had deleted the modus 
vivendi, and had sent his message of tne 2Gth ? 

General Marshall. I have no specific recollection. I would rather 
imagine I did not. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you have told us, General Marshall, \ 3679 '\ 
that when you read the proposed message, you were of the opinion 
that even with the modus vivendi in it, it was so stiff that the Japs 
wouldn’t accept it? 

General Marshall. I thought the terms were too stiff. 

Mr. Keefe. When did you first learn that the message had been 
sent and the modus vivendi proposals were eliminated ? 

General Marshall. I think that must have been on the morning 
of November 28th, from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Keefe. That is when you came back ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you talk with the Secretary of State after that to 
ascertain why he had sent this message and eliminated the modus 
vivendi ? 

General Marshall. I recall no such discussion. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he ever tell you that the diplomatic negotiations 
were all over, and from now on, it is up to the Army and the Navy 
to run the show, or words to that effect ? 

General Marshall. I testified previously, and I have a very clear 
recollection of this specific statement by Mr. Hull to me, or to Admiral 
Stark and myself: “These fellows mean to fight.” 

\ 3680 ^ Mr. Keefe. When was that? 

General Marshall. I haven’t completed the statement. 

Mr. Keefe. I beg pardon. 

General Marshall. “These fellows mean to fight, you will have to 
watch out,” or words to that effect. “These fellows mean to fight,” 
I have a clear recollection of his using those e.xact words. Just what 
was the meeting, when was the meeting, at which he said that, I don’t 
recall, but I think it was one of the last meetings, probably the last 
meeting before the actual break of December 7. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was that the last meeting? WTien you say last 
meeting do you mean the meeting before he sent his message of the 
26th f 

General Marshall. I stated I don’t recall at which one of these dis- 
cussions he stated that. I am quite certain, though, that it was after 
the Japanese envoys came to Washington. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, I confess that my mind is indis- 
tinct — maybe we agree on that, both of us — as to the events of the 

? particular period, and it is very important that we try to get these 
acts as clearly as possible. 

Now, I realize that you left here at 1 o’clock on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. You went down to maneuvers — in North Carolina ? 

[ 3681 ^ General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. K^eefe. You came back when ? 

General Marshall. I came back — I think my plane landed some- 
time after 8 o’clock on the evening of the 27th. 
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Mr. Keefe. When you got back to your office on the morning of the 
28th y<>u found this Gerow report to you, did you ? 

General Makshaix.. I think so; yes, sir; that is the probability. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, what concerns me is the fact that here is your 
memorandum for the President, which is dated November 2T, 1941, 
the time when you were down in North Carolina; you can’t give us 
any clear recollection now as to when this memorandum was prepared ? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I cannot, but I imagine General Gerow 
can tell you specifically, as he prepared it, working with the Naval 
opi (osite. 

Mr. ICeefe. Did Gerow prepare this memorandum of the 27th? 

General Marshall, That would be a joint matter between General 
Gerow and his assistants and the naval opposite and that man’s 
assistants. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I understand you personally didn’t discuss this 
matter with Admiral Stark ? 

General IVLvrshall. No, sir; I said the preparation of [3682'\ 
the memorandum. I didn’t say the discussion. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I will pass that over. Let General Marshall look 
at it and see if that is his signature. I don’t know. Is that your 
signature on the photostatic copy of this message of November 27? 

(A document was handed to General Mai-shall.) 

General Marshall. I would say that it was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then it is apparently signed. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You couldn’t have signed it on the 27th ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Because you were in North Carolina. Do you have any 
recollection now of when you did sign it, after looking at the message ? 

General Marshall. No, sir. I was looking for some office mark on 
here to see the date of delivery but I don’t get that. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, will the Congressman yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask counsel, does this photo show that it 
is the original of the White House file? 

Mr. Gesell. No. Just the original signed copy. It is from the 
White House files. 

[S68S\ Senator Ferguson. Does is show any stamp anywhere of 
receipt? 

Mr. Gesell. No. We have examined it for that very carefully and 
have not found any. I see nothing on there that shows when it was 
received by the President. 

Mr. Keefe. What was that, Mr. Gesell ? 

Mr. Gesell. I see nothing on there that shows when it was received 
by the President. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that message which has been produced, the photostat 
copy ; is that taken from the White House files ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought it said on the face of it from Navy files. 

Mr. Gesell. On the corner it says “Navy folder,” which is the folder 
of the White House files in which it was placed. 

Mr. Keefe. This is the original message that was delivered to the 
White House? 
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Mr. Gesell. This document was made available to us by Miss Grace 
Tully from the files of President Roosevelt. It is the originaL 

Mr. Keefe. That clearly identifies it. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to call the Congressman’s attention to the 
fact that it is on the stationery of the Navy Department, which sug- 
gests that it was actually typed _ [368J^\ at the Navy Depart- 
ment. We had in mind asking Admiral Stark, if he gets on the stand, 
or Admiral Turner, more concerning it. 

Mr. Keefe. I expect to ask some questions too about it when Admiral 
Stark gets on the stand, but here is one of the joint signers of the docu- 
ment that is now on the stand. So that we may get as much informa- 
tion as we can as we go along is why 1 am asking these questions of 
General Marshall. 

General Marshall, am I correct in the assumption that you had a 
meeting on the 25th of November at the White House? 

General Marshall. Yes. sir. 

[3686'\ Mr. KIeefe. What time of day was that meeting? 

General Marshall. Twelve-fifteen p. m. 

Mr. Keefe. How long did it last? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In any event, you had a meeting at the White House 
at which Admiral Stark was present? 

General Marshall. A meeting at which Admiral Stark was pres- 
ent, and also the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Nn\'y, and myself. 

Mr. Keefe. That must have been a fairly important meeting, with 
all those ton-flight men there. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Wouldn’t you say so? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But you can’t tell use of any independent recollection, 
anything that took place at that meeting? 

General Marshaix. That is correct, sir. I am told by assistant 
counsel here, that the meeting lasted an hour and a half, according 
to Mr. Stimsoivs diary. 

\3686'\ Mr. Keefe. Tliere is set forth in Mr. Stimson’s diary 
what took place. If you don’t have any present recollection as to 
what took place, I don’t care for any guesses about it. General; I 
would be glad to have you read from Mr. Stimson’s diary if that will 
refresh your recollection. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

There the President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brongfat 
np tbe event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps iis soon as — perhaps 
next Monday, for the Japs are notorious for making an attack without warning, 
and the question was what we should do. We conferred on the general problem. 

That does not stimulate my memeory other than what I have told 
you that undoubtedly we were talking about what should be done 
regarding Japan. 

May I say also, Mr. Keefe, at the risk of being unduly repetitious, 
that you gentlemen are bringing up things to me that have been, to 
a large extent, rubbed out by 4 years of global war. I have not 
investigated these things to refresh my memory until the past few 
days, and so I think it is not unduly remarkable that I would not 
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remember the detailed conversations and the fr^uency of conferences 
at which one we discussed this, and at which one we discussed 
[S687] that. 

At the time, of course, I would have had a lively recollection. But 
there are some rather great events that have intervened. I think I 
have a fair memory, and I am giving you the best I can under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. EIeefe. General Marshall, I don’t want anything said here, or 
any questions I have asked to be taken as indicating that I am critical. 
I appreciate as well as any other citizen of this country the tremendous 
re^onsibility that you had at that time and subsequent. 

But this is a very important matter to this committee to get this 
chain of events pinned down, if we can, some place. 

Now, is it your recollection — ^you have no recollection of what took 
place. There then appears, after this memorandum signed and 
dated — don’t say signed, but dated the 27th of November, addressed 
to the President — there must have been some reason for you making 
that memorandum. I am trying to discover the relationship between 
that memorandum and the proposal of Mr. Hull to send a reply to the 
Japanese message without a modus vivendi. Can you help this com- 
mittee on that subject ? 

General Marshall. I think of nothing other than what I have al- 
ready said, sir. 

[3688] Mr. Keefe. In order that I may not be misled, do I under- 
stand your testimony to be that very likely General Gerow actually 
prepared this memorandum of November 27 during your absence? 

General Marshall. I said very likely General wrow and his naval 
opposite who would have been, in that case, I believe. Admiral Turner, 
and their assistants, worked on the preparation of a draft to be sub- 
mitted to Admiral Stark and myself. That was the usual course in 
such matters. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, because the message delivered to the President 
actually bears your signature, it is apparent that it wasn’t signed by 
you at least until the morning of the 28th ? 

General Marshall. That would appear to be the case, sir. My 
guess is that Admiral Stark signed it, it was typed on the Navy side, it 
was sent over to the War Department — I was not here — and I presume 
it was left until the morning of the 28th, when I signed it. 

Mr. Keefe. That was some considerable time after Mr. Hull had 
decided to delete the modus vivendi out of his November 26th message 
and send that message ; hand it to the Japanese envoys? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

[3689] Mr. Keefe. So, up to the time that this message was 
prepared, or memorandum was prepared, for the President, you can- 
not state that you had any knowledge that Mr. Hull was going to 
send his reply to the Japs without the modus vivendi? 

General Marshall. My own knowledge of that would come through 
what Mr. Stimson told me at the time, and we have read his diary 
on those statements. He was my informant. 

Mr. Keefe. You do not have an independent recollection? 

General Marshall. No, sir ; I do not. 
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Mr. Keefe. Mr. Stimson will have to speak for himself. Well, in 
any event, General Marshall, when you got notice that that message 
had gone out, you were alarmed, weren’t you ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that particular reaction, sir. 

1 was in a state of great concern throughout this period, and in- 
creasing concern every day. 

[3690] Mr. Keefe. Well, you have already told us that you 
thought the Japs couldn’t possibly accept the message even with the 
vwdm vivendi in it and it would be rejected. Now, you people got 
busy with the idea of alerting our overseas theaters right at that 
time, did you not? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that prompted by the fact that you knew the Japs 
would turn this proposal down ? 

General Marshall. The alert message was prompted by the feel- 
ing that the diplomatic, at least diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Japan, were ti-enibling on the verge of rupture, 
with the possibility that it would mean actual war. 

Mr. Keefe. So you felt that the overseas departments ought to be 
immediately alerted on a war basis? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Air. Keefe. That is why you sent that alert message out to Mac- 
Arthur and to Panama and to the west coast and to Hawaii ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t want to read that telegram into the record again. 
It has been read in 17 or 18 times. We are quite familiar with the 
terms of that message. 

The Chairman. It is 12 o’clock. We will have to recess here until 

2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

[3691] AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Congressman 
Keefe, are you ready to proceed? 

TESTIMONY OF OENEKAL GEOBGE C. MABSEALL (Besumed) 

Mr. Keefe. General, I understand that you have not been able to 
get the information which I had previously requested, namely, the 
reasons for the alert of June 17, 1940. 

Genera) Marshail. I was in the process of assembling that, Mr. 
Keefe. I asked them at the noon hour if they have completed, and 
they said they had not. They are doing the oest they can. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, do you want the message we dug 
up this noon in the Navy Department? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Mit( HELL. About the orders to Admiral Richardson to make 
a movement of the fleet ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; I would like to see it if you have it, please. 

Mr. MrrciiFLL. I am going to read it into the record. There is 
some material in it that, for secrecy rea.sons, are not material here. 
We would rather not read it. 
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Mr. Gesell. Mr. Mitchell refers to some code designation terms 
that we do not think should go into the public record, \ 3692 '\ 
that is all. I will show them to you. 

(The document was handed to Mr. Keefe.) 

Mr. Keefe. This morning, General Marshall, I asked you some 
questions with respect to the June 17, 1940 alert, and I asked you 
whether you had information as to whether the fleet was maintained 
at Pearl Harbor during the juried of that alert. My recollection is 
that you did not recall the circumstances with reference to the dis- 
position of the fleet. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. At that period. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I so understand your testimony up to now ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. To refresh your recollection as to the events at that 
time 1 want to read into the record a direction from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to the Commander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet, 
entitled, “Secret. To be acknowledged.” That appears in writing 
in the right-hand corner. ^It bears no date, but m the letter from 
the Nav}' transmitting it to Mr. Mitchell, the counsel, Mr. John Ford 
Baecher, lieutenant commander, U. S. N. R., states ; 

1. In response to your request that the Navy Department furnish a copy of the 
orders issued from Admiral Stark to [Jd.95] Admiral Richardson directing 
the Fieet to leave Pearl Harbor and proceed to an unknown destination there 
is disclosed a photostntic copy of the dispatch from Opnav to Cincus designated 
“Secret. To be acknowledged." 

2. It is noted that the dispatch is not dated, but by its position on the micro- 
film roll and the numerals contained in the time group number it is presumed 
that the dispatch originated on 19 June 1940. 

Now this dispatch reads as follows : 

Reliable sources persistently report any movement in for<>e by major Fleet 
units toward Atlantic will occasion extensive sabotage in Canal. Army there 
informed and in alert status. I desire you make test on or about 24 June by 
having a major portion of I'leet in company put to sea without previous announce- 
ment but you arranging for leak to effect that probable destination is Canal, 
and this not denied by authorities Proceed toward Canal for approximately 
two da.vs when return Hawaiian ports. Maintain radio silence exercising at your 
discretion. Anticipate ordering you to Washington for conference on your return. 

Then down below on this message, in writing appears this notation : 

20 June shown to General Marshall. He sent warning — 

I do not know whether that is “warning” or not — well, he [ 3694 ] 

sent what appears to be “meg to Canal Zone.” 

Then below that in quotation marks : 

Fleet may proceed to Atlantic. Possibility of sabotage continue about accord- 
ingly. 

Now that notation on here indicates that you saw this message. 
General Marshall. Do you recall it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. I do not recall the specific message. I 
do now recall the movement order of the fleet for that purpose, as 
indicated in that message. 

Mr. Keefe. Wliat was the purpose of taking the fleet out of Pearl 
Harbor then at the time of that alert, on June 16, 1940? 

Gleneral Marshall. I think that is explained in the message, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. Will you look at the message and give what you con- 
ceive to be the explanation ? 

(The document was handed to General Marshall.) 

General Mabshall (reading) : 

Reliable sources persistently report any movement In force by major Fleet 
nnit towards Atlantic will occasion extensive sabotage In Canal. 

Mr. Keefe. Now stop right there. What report does that refer to, 
if you know ? 

General Marshall. I do not know offhand, sir. 

“Army there informed” — that is the Canal — ^‘and in alert [S696'\ 

status.” We already have that in the record. “I desire you make 
test” — that was the purpose of the fleet movement, I understand — 

on or about 24 June by having a major portion of Fleet in company pat to sea 
without previous announcement but you arranging for leak to effect that probable 
destination Is Canal and this not denied by authorities. 

In other words, the Chief of Naval Operations desired Admiral 
Richardson to make a tost on or about the 24th by doing what was 
directed in this message. 

Mr. Keefe. A test of what? 

General Marshall. Whether or not tHe enemy, the Japanese at 
that time, would attempt sabotage in the Canal. The Army was 
already alerted in the Canal. 

Mr. Keefe. Was it sabotage, if you know? That the dispatch of 
this message and the deployment of the Fleet in that manner would 
encourage the Japs to commit sabotage out in the Canal? Was that 
the purpose of it? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Reliable sources persistently report any movement in force by major Fleet 
units toward Atlantic will occasion extensive sabotage in Canal. 

That is pretty plain, it seems to me. Now the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions directed that a test be made of that, knowing at the time that 
the Army was already alerted in the Canal, and it would seem from 
this note at the bottom here in quotation marks that \S696'\ it 
probably refers to a message sent by me, I assume, to the Canal Com- 
mander of the Army at the time in connection with this message, so 
in addition to the alert he would also be aware of this bluff move. 

[SG97] Mr. Keefe. Now, would it be a fair interpretation of that 
message. General Marshall, to conclude that instructions were given 
to Admiral Richardson that if he proceeded toward the Atlantic, and 
that would be toward the Panama Canal, wouldn’t it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He might expect extensive sabotage, and for him to go 
away from Pearl Harbor, to hide himself where he wouldn’t be seen ; 
isn’t that what that message tells him to do? 

General Marshall. Not in my understanding at all, sir. 

Reliable sources persistently report a movement in force by major fleet units 
toward Atlantic will occasion extensive sabotage In Canal. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, it wouldn’t be expected then that he would sail 
the fleet toward the Canal in the face of those directions ; that if he did, 
extensive sabotage would take place. 

General Marshall. He is told to proceed toward the Canal for ap- 
proximately 2 days. That is a very small portion of the distance. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event, General Marshall — would like, 
Mr. Counsel, to have that offered as an exhibit. 

[36‘08] General Marshall. Shall I turn it over? 

Mr. Gesell. We will first have to mimeoOTaph it. 

Mr. Keefe. I have no objection to the deletion of those words which 
don’t have anything to do with it, and are very secret code. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will get a mimeographed copy with those words 
deleted. 

Mr. E!eefe. I would say, Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, 
I concur with counsel in this matter, and I suppose it is up to the 
committee to say whether there shall be any deletion from that 
message or not. 

Tlie Chairman. The Chair will ask if there is any objection to the 
counsel having this message mimeographed with the omission of the 
code words, that have no relationship. 

Mr. Kefje. That is right. 

The Chairman. Without objectiouj that will be done and counsel 
will prepare mimeographed copies with those symbols eliminated. 

Mr. Kef-fb. General Marshall, to get back to the events around the 
26th and 27th of November 1941, as I understand the testimony, and 
if I am incorrect up to date, you correct me please — ^you had no part 
in the first preparation of the November 28 message — I understood 
that was prepared by General Gerow, the alert message sent on the 
28th? 

[3699'\ General Marshall. I had no part other than I may and 
probably did give instructions for the preparation of this message 
before my departure at 1 p. m. on November 26. 

Mr. Ksxfe. I wanted to know whether I am correct in the assump- 
tion that when you learned that Mr. Hull had sent his message on the 
26th to Japan that you at that time knew that war was inevitable, 
except as to the time of the actual strike. 

General Marshall. I did not know on November 26th that Mr. 
Hull had sent his message. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you raiow on the 28th ? 

General Marshall. I assume that the Secretary of War told me 
on the 28th what he had learned from Mr. Hull on the 27th. 

Mr. Keefe. Well^ in Mr. Stimson’s testimonj^to refresh your recol- 
lection, appearing m the report of the Army Board, with respect to 
the meeting of the 25th of November at the White House 

Mr. Gesell. What page, Congressman, please, so that we can show 
it to the General. 

Mr. Keefe. Page 51. 

Mr. Gesell. Thank you. 

[S700i\ Mr. Keefe. This is the United States News copy that I 
am referring to : 

The War Goandl met with Mr. Hull on the 25th of November, 1941. 

This is the statement of the Board. 

The tentative TJ. S. proposals to the Jaimnese were so drastic and harsh that 
Mr. Stimson testifies that when he read it bis diary shows this was his con- 
temporaneous impression of it : 

“Hull showed me the proposal for a three-months truce which he was going 
to lay before the Japanese today or tomorrow. It adequately safeguarded all 
our interests, I thought, secured it, but 1 don’t think that there is any chance 
of the Japanese accepting it because it was so drastic.” 
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You have testified here this morning that you were of the same 
opinion. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is correct, is it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the Board says : 

Apparently the Secretary of War, in the light of his long experience with tlie 
Japanese, with whom he dealt extensively when he was Secretary of State to 
this Government, was concerned at the situation, for his diary continues : 

[S701] ‘’We were an hour and a half with Hull, and then I went to the 
Department, and I got hold of Marshall.” 

Thus the Secretary of War felt the situation that was to be precipitated by 
the action of the Secretary of State, Hull, necessitated his informing the Chief 
of Staff immediately of the threatened difficulty. 

Do you recall him doing that? 

General Marshall. Not specifically. He told me of practically 
every meeting he had. His custom was to come into my room which 
adjoined his. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any present recollection. General Marshall, 
of Secretary Stimson getting in touch with you alter he talked with 
Hull, and Hull told him that he was going to send this message of 
the 26th ? 

General Marshall. I do not. 

Mr. Keefe. You would leave that to Mr. Stimson and his diary ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then the Board says : 

“Next, the Secretary of War attended a meeting at the White House. His 
diary describes it : 

“Then at 12 o’clock I went to the White House where we were until nearly 
half past one. At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark and myself. 
There the President brought [5702] up the relationship with the Japanese. 
He brought up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon 
as — ^perhaps next Monday, for the Japs are notorious for making an attack 
without warning, and the question was what we should do. We conferred on 
the general problem.” 

Then the Board says : 

Apparently, at that time no decision was reached and the entire matter was left 
for further consideration. 

On the following day, November 26, 1941, the Stimson diary continues: 

“Hull told me over the telephone this morning that he had about made up his 
mind not to make the proposition that Knox and I passed on the other day (the 
'25th) to the Japanese, but to kick the whole thing over and tell them that he had 
no other proposal at alL” 

Then the Board says : 

Apparently on the 26th, in the morning, Mr. Hull had made up his mind not 
to go through with the proposals shown the day before to the Secretary of War 
containing the plan for the “three-months truce.” 

Evidently the action “to kick the whole thing over” was accomplished by 
presenting to the Japanese the counter-proposal of the “ten points” which they 
took as an ultimatum. 

Now, General Marshall, you were here the morning of the [370J] 
26th, you left about 1 : 00 o’clock that day? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you talk with Secretary Stimson that morning of 
the 26th with reference to his conversation with Hull? 
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General Marshall. I have no recollection of it. The probability 
is I talked to Mr. Stimson that morning. Whether I talked with him 
before he went to the State Department or whether I talked after his 
return I don’t know, but it is quite a possibility that the Joint Board 
meeting lasted up until the time I left, nearly 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any present recollection of Mr. Stimson 
calling you and telling you that Hull was going to send this message 
on that day, the 26th, or hand it to the Japanese here in Washington? 

General Marshall. I think I have a recollection of Mr. Stimson 
using that phrase “to kick the whole thing over.” That is confused 
with the amount I have read about it since and I don’t know whether 
my recollection is hindsight or of the day. I am quite certain Mr. 
Stimson talked to me because he talked to me every day and frequently 
each day during this period. I think the notes of the Joint Board 
will show that it was a rather lengthy meeting and there is a possibility 
that I left directly from the Joint Board for the plane. In that event 
it would have meant my seeing Mr. Stimson before [.57<?4] the 
ffoint Board meeting rather than the possibility that I wqs seeing 
him after the Joint Board meeting. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Congressman, may I interpose? 

Mr. K :efe. Surely. 

Mr. G.:sei l. We made an inquiry over the lunch hour to see if we 
could find any telephone record of conversations held on the 26th 
between Secretary Stimson and General Marshall, anticipating the 
line of questioning which you were on before the recess. 

The White House telepnone records show that at 7 : 07 a. m. on the 
26th Secretary Stimson called General Marshall. That is the only 
call through the White House telephone that is recorded on the 26tii 
between Secretary Stimson and General Marshall. The other two 
calls involving General Marshall on that day are one at 10:30 when 
Admiral Stark called him but he was not there and Admiral Stark 
talked, I believe, to a Miss Thomas, who must have been General 
Marshall’s secretary, and a call at 1 : 25 p. m. by Admiral Stark where, 
the record shows “M. M.” which means “never mind,” apparently again 
Admiral Stark being unable to reach General Marshall. 

We have asked for a photostat of those records but couldn’t get it 
over the noon hour. 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you very much for that information. Mr. Gesell. 

[S70o] Just so that I may be correctly informed, reference has 
been made repeatedly to the White House telephone. 

General Marshall, will you tell me just what is meant by that? 

General Marshall. The White House maintains a switchboard and 
I believe 

Mr. Keefe. That is a switchboard in the White House? 

General M.\rshall. Yes, sir. And I believe the lines leading up to 
that switchboard went through no other channel. They passed 
through no other switchboards. 

Mr. Keefe. So if you wanted to get a quick contact with Mr. Stim- 
son or vice versa you would call through this White House switch- 
board ? 

General Marshall. That and other reasons, too. It was supposed 
to be more secure because there was only one switchboard and very 
carefully selected operators were on the switchboard. And also they 
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were highly efficient and gave you very prompt service. I had one on 
my desk. I had one at my home. Mr. Stimson had the same. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Marshall, if you are confused about the 
events of this particular period I wonder what about somebody like 
myself. I am utterly confused up to date. I want to try as diligently 
as I can to get these facts pinned down as accurately as possible. 

[S70ff] Now, General Marshall, Secretary Stimson had a better 
recollection than you have about these events on the 25th and 26th 
because he kept a diary ? 

General ^L\RSHA^^. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You didn’t keep a dairy? 

General Marshall. I did not. 

Mr. Keefe. But if he made an entry in his diary you would believe 
the things he wrote about took place ? 

General Marshall. I certainly would, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, what is bothering me is this, you left for the 
maneuvers at 1 o’clock on the 26th. Evidently you had some con- 
versatiop over the telephone with Admiral Stark or with somebody — 
who was it? 

Mr. Gesell. Secretary Stimson ; 7 : 07 a. m. 

Mr. Kf.efe. Yes. Tliat morning must have been pretty important. 
7 : 07 he is calling you. Do you recall that telephone conversation ? 

General Marshall. No. He called me several times at 7 or there- 
abouts. 

Mr. EIeefe. Do you recall him calling you that morning of the 
26th? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Kixfe. You were ^tting ready to go on these maneuvers? 

General Marshall, im, sir. I probably was having breakfast 

at 7* 

Mr. Keefe. You had some business things, I suppose, you wanted 
to clean up ? 

General Marshall. I was goin^ to occupv myself at the War De- 

f >artment until 1 o’clock. Mr. Stimson called me rather frequently 
ate in the evening or, not too frequently, early in the morning. My 
guess on this would be that he told me of these things that had been 
worrying him and that he talked to me about it later in the morning. 

Mr. Keefe. Gteneral Marshall, I don’t want you to testify to any- 
thing except what you recall. 

General Marshall. I don’t recalL 

Mr. Keefe. If you don’t recall, that is the best answer, because 
otherwise it is hearsay. 

Then the situation is you must have had some talk with General 
Gerow the morning of the 26th before you went away on the maneuv- 
ers, in order to get ready for him to prepare this message that was 
going out on the 28th, the alert message. 

Mr. Gesell. May we have the Joint Board 

General Marshall. I think there was a meeting of the Joint Board 
on the morning at which General Gerow, Admiral Stark and myself, 
and others, were present. 

Mr. Keefe. What time was that meeting held ? 

{3708'\ General Marshall. At 11:35 a. m. Members OTesent: 
Admiral Stark: myself; Rear Admiral Ingersoll, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations ; General Bryden, Deputy Chief of Staff ; General 
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Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff for Air; Rear Admiral Turner, Di- 
rector, War Plans Division, OflSce of Naval Operations; General 
Gerow, Acting Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division; Cap- 
tain Ramsey ; and Colonel Scobey. 

Mr. Keefe. What did you talk about at this meeting? You have 
it before you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, I have it before me. 

Mr. Keefe. Let me ask you first, did you discuss the question of 
sending an alert message to the overseas commanders? 

General Marshall. It does not show in this record. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any independent recollection that at this 
meeting of this Board held after 11 o’clock on the morning of the 
26th of November, do you have any independent recollection that the 
subject of sending an alert was discussed? 

General Marshall. My recollection is that the subject of sending 
an alert was discussed and I think General Gerow’s memorandum to 
me later confirms that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then your recollection is based on the fact that General 
Gerow later wrote a memorandum ? 

General Marshall. On the following day Gerow wrote a memor- 
andum to me in which he stated, “I then showed him” — { 3709 '\ 
that is the Secretary of War — “copy of the draft message vou dis- 
cussed at the Joint Board meeting.” “You” being General Marshall. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that message then the alert message which was dis- 
cussed? 

General Marshall. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. With that refreshing of your recollection can’t you 
remember what the discussion was or any part of it? 

General Marshaix. My recollection of it is that we decided to send 
an alert message which Gerow was to draft, and that was where I or 
Admiral Stark gave, I thought I gave, the directions to the President 
that that message should include the statement in regard to the overt 
act not being on our part. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were pretty well satisfied at this meeting, and 
the rest of them were, that war was perhaps inevitable at that time, 
weren’t you ? 

General Marshall. We felt at that meeting that there was a great 
danger of a sudden outbreak of war in the Pacific. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you think that the message Mr. Hull had sent to the 
Japanese would bring that about? 

General Marshall. I could not say that I did, sir. 

[ 3710 '\ Mr. Keefe. Well, evidently Secretary Stimson did not 
know on the 26th that Hull had sent his message or delivered it to the 
Jara. 

General Marshall. That is what I gathered from his record, from 
his testimony. 

Mr. Keefe. Because, as appears on page 51 of this Army report, the 
board finds : 

Apparently the Secretary of War was not advised by the Secretary of State that 
he had banded this so-called ultimatum to the Japanese. The diary of the Secre- 
tary of War and bis actions indicate that to be a fact. 

Witness what it says as of the morning of the 27th of November 1941 : 

"The first thing in the morning, I called up Hull to find out what bis final deci- 
sion bad been with the Japanese — whether he had handed them the new proposal 
which we passed on two or three days ago or whether, as he suggested yesterday, 
79716 — 46— pt 8 29 
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he had broken the whole matter oft. He told me now he had broken the whole 
matter off. As he put it, ‘I have washed my hands of It, and It is now in the hands 
of you and Knox, the Army and Navy’.” 

His diary continues: 

[57/f ] “I then called up the President and talked with him about It.” 

Now, at least on the 27th, from that statement in Mr. Stimson’s diary, 
prior to the 27th he did not know that Hull had sent this final message 
to the Japs or handed it to them on the 26th and he got the information 
when he called Hull up on the morning of the 27th and that is when 
Hull told him that he had “washed his hands of the whole thing and it 
is now up to Knox and Stimson, to the Army and Navy.” 

Now, when you came back on the 27th, in the evening, and got to your 
office on the morning of the 28th, did Stimson contact you? 

General M.\r8hall. I presume that he did. 1 am certain that he 
must have. I do not recall. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he tell you at that time that he had talked with Hull 
and Hull had told him that he had washed his hands of the whole mat- 
ter it was now up to the Army and Navy? 

General Marshall. I assume that he did. I have no direct recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I will ask you. General Marshall, at tint 
time were you of the then opinion, at that lime, th.it that was ilie 
end of the negotiations and that war was inevitable, if not imminent i 

General Marshall. As to the negotiations, I am not so [J7/2] 
clear on that because I was thinking in terms of military disposals, 
preparations, and hazards. I must have known from my previous 
knowledge of the course of the negotiations and the difficulties of the 
situation on the side of Mr. Hull in finding a basis of dealing with 
the Japanese, while representing our interests, that would have some 
chance of stalling them off. I was aware of all the complications of 
that. I presume then that at this particular time in view of these 
statements which Mr. Stimson registers as of that day that I must 
have been aware of the extremely serious situation and the probability 
of war breaking out in the very near future in the Pacific. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, nothing but the imminence of an attack would 
have caused you to send out the alert that was sent on the 28th of 
November, would it. General Marshall? 

General Marshall. Nothing but the imminence of an attack? I do 
not believe that would quite express it because we did not see the 
imminence of an attack in the alert of June 17 of the previous summer. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not? 

General Marshall We regarded a hazard of an attack rather than 
the imminence of an attack. I, for example, went through an alert 
in the Philippines against the Japanese in 1913. We had, as I recall, 
no imminence of an attack but [S7JS] there was the hazard 
of an attack. So, I believe, was the previous alert in the Philippines 
in 1937. I believe that that same statement possibly would hold true. 
There was the hazard of an attack rather than the imminence of 
attack. 

Now, you would issue an alert order, I would feel, if you thought 
there was the hazard of an attack at that particular time. You would 
also issue an alert order, certainly, as we did then, if we regarded the 
imminence of an attack somewhere in the Pacific. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, when you issued the alert on the 17th of June 
1940 you used the language, “To deal with possible trans-Pacific raid.” 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, now, then, let me put it this way without 
splitting words: General Marshall, on the morning of the 28t.h of 
November you had tremendously more information as to the possi- 
bility of an attack by the Japanese than you had in June 1940 ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. If you had information in June 1940 as to the possi- 
bilities of a trans-Pacific raid, you had a mountain of evidence on the 
27th of November, did you not, to the same effect ? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when I said possibility or imminence 
of attack I did not limit it to Hawaii, because you have testified that 
you did not consider at that time that the atack would come on Hawaii. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You thought it might come on the Philippines or it 
might possibly go on to Panama? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Or some other place. 

(General Mar.shall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But taking what was in your mind as to the imminence 
of an attack some place, had you concluded definitely in your mind 
on the morning of the 28th that we were bound and determined at 
that time — not bound and determined, but we were of the opinion 
that negotiations were at an end and that Japan would attack some 
place ? 

General Marshall. You said the morning of the 28th and you 
said negotiations were at an end. I have to qualify that with the 
statements in the messa^ which differed on the Army side from 
those in the Navy and wmich followed the Secretary of War's tele- 
phone communication with Mr. Hull on the morning of the 27th, 
where the Army message stated that — I haven't got the message 
here — that the question in terms of it was probably terminated — 
vou probably have the message in [ 3716 '] front of you, I 
haven’t — ^“Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all 
practical purposes.” 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, but the Navy mes.sage. General Marshall 

General Marshall. Yes, I referred to that. They said it ter- 
minated. 

Mr. Keefe. They interpreted it that it had terminated, do you 
remember? 

General Marshall. Yes. This, naturally, followed a telephone 
conversation between Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hull while Mr. Stimson 
was checking the draft of a message for a general alert which General 
Gerow had brought into his office. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, General Marshall, if the facts are as Mr. 
Stimson recorded in his diary, that Hull told him on the morning 
of the 27th of November 1941 he had terminated the whole matter, 
he had broken the whole matter off, “I have washed my hands of it, 
it is now in the hands of the Army and Navy,” how in the name of 
conscience in the face of that statement and those are the facts could 
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anybody come to any other conclusion than the conclusion that was 
inserted in the Navy telegram, namely, that the negotiations had 
actually broken off and were finished? 

General Mahshalu The same conclusion was evidently come to by 
the decision of General Gerow in the preparation of the draft for 
the Armiy alert. However, when Mr. Stimson read 

it he, to use a slang expression, he double checked. He called up 
Mr. Hull again. Mr. Hull then qualified his statement of the pre- 
vious dav as I understand it, so that Mr. Stimson changed the wording 
in the Army message to tne form I just read, “Negotiations with 
Japan have been terminated — appear to be terminated to all practical 
purposes.” Gerow had written it, “Negotiations with Japan have 
been terminated.” That is the way the Navy wrote it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, without splitting hairs as to this language 
and all that sort of thing I want to ask you a plain, blunt question: 
You were Chief of Staff of the United States Army at that time. 
Whether you have a present recollection of it or not appears prob- 
lematical. 

Mr. Mtjkpht. You mean that he was Chief of Staff? 

Mr. Keefe. Will you please not interrupt ? He was Chief of Staff. 

Mr. MtTRPHT. I am just trying to help you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I don’t think I need your help. It has not been 
evident up to date. 

Will you strike that question and let me start over again? 

I am asking you. General Marshall, as to your present recollection, 
as to your opinion, your opinion, not Stimson’s, not anybody’s else, 
but your opinion as Chief of Staff of the [57/7] United States 
Army, on the 28th day of November 1941 were you personally of the 
opinion that the thing was at an end and that war was imminent? 

General Marshall. I was personally of the opinion that Japanese 
hostile action was apt to break out at any moment in the Pacific. 

Mr. Keefe. And that would mean war, wouldn’t it? 

General Marshall. And that would mean war. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, that would show the same thing that I said, only 
putting it in diplomatic language, wouldn’t it? 

General Marshall. WeU, you were involving me, Mr. Keefe, in the 
question of diplomatic negotiations. I was talking from the military 
angle. 

Sir. Keefe. No, no. I am asking you as Chief of Staff only. 

General Marshall. Yes. I understood it this time but not before. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand you have to guard your position between 
the Army position and the diplomatic position and all that. 

General Marshall. It is a little more than that. I am not in the 
diplomatic pait of it. 

Mr. Keefe. I am asking you as Chief of Staff if you thought at that 
time 

[ 3718 '] General Marshall. I gave my answer as such. 

Mr. I^EFE^ And your answer is that you thought the Japs were 
liable to attack* any place, at any moment, and that meant war? 

General Marshall. That is what I thought, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was the intention of yourself and others asso- 
ciated with you when this message of the 28th was sent out to further 
implement whatever warning had been given to General Short to make 
certain that he went out on an all-out alert? 
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General Marshaix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was the purpose of it ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. And that was your responsibility as Chief of Staff, was 
it not? 

General Marshall. That was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In the line of command it was your responsibility as 
Chief of Staff to see that these overseas Army outfits were alerted, 
is that true? 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Congressman, in order to keep the record 
straight, you have referred to these warning messages as dated No- 
vemfer 28. They are dated November 27. 

Mr. Keefe. I want the record corrected if I did. 

{ 3719 '] Mr. Mitchell. That is the day the general was away. 

Mr. Keefe. That is right, the 27th. The answers came back on the 
28th from MacArthur and Short, that is how I made my error, but 
the message was sent the 27th. 

So the chronolo^ of the thing is Hull delivers his note on the 26th ; 
you caused your alert message to be sent to the overseas departments 
on the 27th, dated the 27th at least; I don’t know when they were 
sent. Do you know when they were sent ? 

General Marshali.. I think the morning of the 27th. 

Mr. Kfjte. You did not get back until the evening of the 27th. 

General Marshall. They did not hold these messages for me, sir. 
They used my name but they sent them immediately. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

General Marshall. They used my name so that it would not go as a 
routine Adjutant General message. 

Mr. Keefe. Are those original messages here available ? You have 
got these mimeographed sheets. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not sure that we have them in the room. 

Mr. Gesell. I think we have them here. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. He has them and he will bring them to you. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Well, now, so that I may understand, General Marshall^ in a matter 
as urgent and important as this you did not personally sign the mes- 
sage, did you? 

General Marshall. I did not. 

Mr. Keefe. The actual photostat of the message that I have before 
me appears to be signed by — ^that is, your name is typed on it but 
it appears to bear the signature of Van Sickler, somebody by that 
name. D. R. Van Sickler, S-i-c-k-l-e-r, is that what it is? Signed, 
“Adjutant General.” Do you know anybody by that name? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, let me show it to you. 

General Marshall. There are a great many adjutants general. 

Mr. Keefe. Maybe I have got it wrong. Does that refresh your 
recollection as to who that is? 

General Marshall. I do not know the man. He is evidently a 
member of the Adjutant General’s Department in charge of the record 
of the dispatch of messages. 
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Mr. Keefe. Now, that is dated November 27, 1941. So this was 
completed during your absence? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was sent during your absence? 

General Maukiiali.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I^EFE. I do not find anything on the message which shows what 
time of day on the 27th it was sent out. Would there normally be 

General Marshall. That is all there would be, sir. 

Mr. I^EFE. Well, I cannot interpret these symbols, General 
Marshall. Will you interpret them and see if you can tell what time 
of day that was sent? 

General Marshall. I see nothing on there indicating the time of 
day. There must be some other record, maybe in the message center. 
That is the direction from the Adjutant General’s Office to the sending 
service, which is the message center. Now, there may be another 
record you can obtain. 

Mr. Gesell. We can find that out if you want us to. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, this was a command order? 

General Marshall. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. With directions to reply? 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And when you stated, or when it was stated in this mes- 
sage, “Report measures taken,” that meant that you were to get a report 
from the commanding general ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. A similar message went to the other commanders? 

fS722] General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. With similar directions? 

General Marshall. With similar directions. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, with the country on the brink of war. General 
Marshall, you having the then impression as you have stated it a few 
moments ago that Japan was liable to precipitate war by attacking 
any time, any place, it would be highly important to the Chief of 
Staff to see to it that the orders which he had given were carried out, 
would it not? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when General Short’s message came back the evi- 
dence indicates, somewhat inconclusively perhaps, that it was part of 
three or four papers, the top one being the reply of MacArthur, then 
Short, then a route sheet, the MacArthur message being on top and 
that bears your endorsement with your initials. 

General Marshall. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Your initials do not appear on the Short message but 
they do show the initials of the Secretary of War and the War Plans 
Department, General Gerow. 

Now, am I correct in the assumption from an understanding of your 
evidence on that point that you think you must have seen the Short 
message although you did not initial it, having initialed the top one? 

IS72S] General Marshall. That was my assumption, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, is that a mere assumption or is it a fact? 

General Marshall. I stated I did not recall, sir; that I must assume 
that I had seen it. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, if you saw that Short message, General Marshall, 
as Chief of Staff it imposed some responsibility upon you, did it not? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was addressed to you as Chief of Staff, was it not? 
General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the very telegram itself indicates that it is in 
response to the command order which you had issued to him? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was a message which attempted on the part of 
Short to convey to you as Chief of Staff the nature of the alert under 
which he was operating? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was his response to your order? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I have read the various statements, General Mar- 
shall, that you have made at various times in con- \372J^ nec- 
tion with this matter. You recall that when you were before the Army 
board first you were somewhat confused about those things because you 
thought that at some time in November there had been a change in the 
alert numbers. Do you remember that ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, it is perfectly clear now that a reading of this 
message indicates that there isn’t any alert number specified in Short’s 
wire. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that puts tliat out of the picture, doesn’t it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So we get down to the simple fact that here is a message 
from your Commanding General in the bastion of defense in the Pacific 
to which all of our defenses, as you have testified, were tied, in which 
he tells you that he is alerted to prevent sabotage; liaison with Navy. 

Now, in all fairness, General Marshall, in the exercise of ordinary 
care as Chief of Staff ought you not to have proceeded to investigate 
further and give further orders to General Short when it appeared 
that he was only alerted against sabotage? 

General Marshall. As I stated earlier, that was my \S725\ 
opportunity to intervene and I did not do it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, you say that was your opportunity. That 
was your responsibility, was it not? 

General M ahshall. You can put it that way, sir. 

Mr. Kf.efe. Well, I don’t want to put it that way. I am asking you. 
You used the words, “that was your opportunity.^’ I do not want an 
opportunity to arise in the future discussion of this matter to have a 
conflict of wr^rds and not to be able to understand just what you meant. 
Do T undei‘stand that your use of the word “opportunity” is synon- 
ymous with responsibility? 

General Mmish \i.l. Mr. Keefe. I had an immense number of papers 
iifding over my desk every day informing me what was happening 
anywhere in th(» wf)vld. Th’< w‘« a matter of great importance. It 
had gone into the machine, it had been sent out. the acknowledgments 
had come back. They the import;Mit m<»<''a‘^es over mv de.^k. 

I noted them and initialed them; those that I thought the Secretary 
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of War ought specifically to see I put them out for him to see, to be 
sure that he would see it in case he by any chance did not see the same 
message. 

I was not passing the responsibility on to the Secretary of War. 
I merely wanted him to know. 

Now, the same thing related to these orders of the War [3726} 
Department. I was responsible. I was responsible for the actions 
of the General Staff throughout on large matters and on the small 
matters. I was responsible for those, b^ut I am not a ^okkeeping 
machine and it is extremely difficult, it is an extremely difficult tning 
for me to take each thing in its turn and give it exactly the attention 
that it had merited. 

Now, in this particular case a very tragic thing occurred, there 
is no question about that, there is no question in regard to my respon- 
sibility as Chief of Staff, I am not attempting to evade that at all, 
but I do not think it is quite characterized in the maimer that you have 
expressed yourself. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, let me put it in another way. You have 
now stated it was your responsibility as Chief of Staff to see to- it that 
General Short out there in Hawaii, which you have described as being 
our bastion of defense, to see that he was alerted, and if he misinter- 
preted your order to see that that order was carried out. 

General Marshall. That is my responsibility, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I have stated it correctly, haven’t I? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, you have. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, you cannot classify this ^ ^ 

General Marshall. And I had an opportunity'' to intervene 
[S7S7] as I stated and I did not take it. 

Mr. Keefe. You cannot classify this response of Short’s as being 
a trivial matter, can you. General Marshall? 

General Marshall. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The message which was sent on the 27th of November 
was about as important a message as had been sent to anybody, 
wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. It was, sir, and with reference to that reply 
you have there, a large number of people saw that and in every case 
they got the identical reaction. 

Mr. KIeefe. Well, a large number of people saw it? General Gerow 
saw it and General Gerow testified here that when he saw it he 
thought first that it was in response to a telegram sent out by G-2 
relating to sabotage and when his attention was called to the fact — 
when I asked counsel to ask him some further questions and his at- 
tention was called to the fact — that this was a direct response to your 
telegram No. 472 of the 27th and was addressed to the Chief of Staff, 
he then changed his position and said, “I as Chief of Operations or 
Chief of War Plans assume full responsibility.” 

Now, I think it is only fair. General Marshall, in the conduct of this 
examination in ascertaining the facts to find out whether or not, just 
as General Gerow testified here, whether you assume the same respon- 
sibility that he did? 

[3728] General Marshall. I said earlier in this hearing, Mr. 
Keefe, in relation to the very thing you are talking about, when I was 
questioned in regard to General Gerow’s statement that I bought 
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there was a difference ; that he had a direct responsibility and I had 
the full responsibility. Is that an answer to your question 1 

Mr. Keefb. He had a direct responsibility ? 

General Marshall. And I had the full responsibility. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had the full responsibility. Well, just what 
do you mean by that! 

General Makshai.l. His was in concern to the handling of the de- 
tails of the matter and he had a responsibility there. I am responsible 
for what the General Staff did or did not do. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Well, now, then, the fact remains that on 
this most importajit matter, and I consider it to be one of the most, 
if not the most, important matter in connection with this investigation, 
all of this preliminary talk and all these discussions and all the con- 
versations and all the plans finally funneled themselves down to the 
morning when this alert message was sent out to General Short and 
when you and everybody else in the exercise of ordinary care must have 
known that war with Japan was imminent and that they might strike 
any time or any place, as you have said, and yet this important message 
comes back from Short and [S7S9] through some misadven- 
ture or dereliction some place no further message went to General 
Short or no further investigation was made. 

General Marshall. I think I stated, Mr. Keefe, that a number 
of people saw that and in no case did it make the impression that 
it is now making in the statements that you are bringing forward. 

Mr. Keefe. Who were the other people that saw it? 

General Marshall. Well, it was seen by Colonel Bundy who han- 
dled it immediately in General Gerow’s section; presumably it was 
seen by General Gerow ; presumably it was seen oy me. It carries 
the initials of the Secretary of War. 

There is this in regard to that particular message: We had gone 
through a long period beginning specifically with a letter from me 
about February 6th or 7th, I believe, to General Short, in which 
every indication that we had in all communications, our statements to 
General Short, his replies to us, referred specifically, almost in- 
variably, to the hazard of an air attack and of a submarine attack, and 
very little at any time was said regarding sabotage because they had 
been figuring on that all the time there through the years. 

Now, that went on continuously. I, I know, was completely imbued 
with the idea that the great hazard that they were 

worried about out there was air attack. 

I had been pressed very, very heavily to provide additional planes, 
additional antiaircraft when we could only manage it by a very costly 
procedure in this country and at the expense of not being able to help 
anybody else. That had gone on all through the spnng and into 
the summer. 

The same thing in regard to radar. I was involved in that not only 
as Chief of Staff in the ordinary way but to the point of myself con- 
ducting over the telephone the negotiations with regard to pro- 
cedure because of General Short’s insistence that that be provided. 
Evei^thing that had occurred directly in the reactions that we had 
received had been related to air attack and to submarine attack. 
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So when this message came. in in this way I think everyone that had 
seen it was misled on what it meant or did not mean and that, I think, 
accounts for the main portion of the misunderstanding in the case. 
The fact that it was merely sabotage did not register on anybody’s 
mind. 

I testified earlier that Colonel Bundy, the officer immediately in 
charge of all the papers and also immediately in charge of the for- 
warding of them spoke to me very briefly in regard to this about an 
hour and a half after the attack was known by me, in which he stated 
in relation to this sabotage statement 

[3731'\ Mr. Keefe. The fellow that is dead. Colonel Bundy? 

General Marsh^ux. He lost his life shortly after that. A few days 
after that I sent him out to Hawaii and he was killed. He made the 
statement to me — he mentioned that at the time that it actually was in 
his own immediate records and he checked it for General Gerow and 
incidentally of course, for me — that his impression was that he had 
read it in his handling of it, of where he spoke of liaison with the 
Navy and he was going ahead with the general procedure as we 
understood it. 

In otlier words, what was going on throughout this period had been 
a long series of backs and forths in relation to protection against a 
specific thing, which was an air attack and also a submarine attack. 
Sabotage had practically not been mentioned. Suddenly for some 
reason that I still do not know because I have never discussed it with 
the individuals concerned, the idea of air attack appeai-ed to be 
entirely brief and the idea of sabotage appeared the great and urgent 
matter. 

Our alert did not refer to sabotage. General Gerow testified, I 
believe, or I was told he did — I haven’t read his testimony— of his part 
in not including in the message any reference to sabotage, which I 
believe also had been the desire of the G-2 of the Army. So nobodv 
was thinking of [3732] sabotage. All the correspondence, ail 
the undei-standing that we all had in regard to General Short related 
to one specific thing in particular and that was an air attack. Now, 
under those circumstances this message came in. It did not register 
on Colonel Bundy, it did not register on General Gerow, it did not 
register on me and it carries Mr. Stimson’s initials also. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, I understand that the long statement that 
you have just made. General Marshall, is not to be considered except 
as an extenuation of the failure on the part of the General Staff to 
perform what you have said was your 

General Marshall. I stated that I accepted the responsibility; that 
I thought General Gerow had overstated it when he said he had the 
full responsibility. That he had a direct responsiblity but that I 
had the full responsibility. 

I understood you tossed in some of your remarks, or at least the 
implication seemed to me clear, that it was completely not under- 
standable to vou how such an important message at such a critical time 
should have been so handled. I endeavored to explain that. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you understood me all right, General Marshall, I 
will say that. That is what I am trying to find out exactly. 

[^7^5] Now, I call your attention to the fact that in this message 
of November 27th it says: “But these measures should be carried out 
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80 as not, comma repeat not, comma, to alarm civil population or dis- 
close intent.” 

Now, I call your attention to the situation that transpired at the 
time of the 1940 alert and ask you whether or not it would have been 
possible for General Short or anybody else to go onto an all-out alert 
m response to this message without disclosing intent f 

General Marshall. He might have used the maneuvers as a device, 
he might have made other arrangements in the taking up of the deploy- 
ments for the alert. There were other things that could be done to 
adjust the thing but he was cautioned, I believe, in the massage that 
he was not to jeopardize his defense by reason of such arrangements. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now. General Marshall, just so that we may have 
the picture before us, will you state for the purpose and benefit of the 
record what you conceive snould have been done by General Short had 
he gone out on an all-out alert, differentiating between the normal 
activities in peacetime and his activities under an alert in the face of 
prospective war. 

General Marshall. His planes should have been— he should have 
been in full contact with the Navy ; the arrange- [S7-S4] ments 
should have been made so far as he could manage them through the 
Navy for the conduct of over water reconnaissance, of which the Navy 
would have the direction; his own planes, his fighter and interceptor 
planes in particular, should have been ready for action. They were 
flying anyway. They should have been armed. Pilots sufficient for 
fhe first flight should have been ready; planes, presumbaly, might have 
been in the air in the early morning; the radar station should have run 
24 hours a day as they did in Panama. The dispositions of the 
troops for alert would in the usual manner, if not entirely, have been 
carried out but I see no particular reason why there was any difficulty 
in relation to the restrictions that you indicate in the message towards 
the water reconnaissance, overwater reconnaissance, towards radar 
activity, towards the handling of the fighter planes, towards the man- 
ning with the ammunition ready of the antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. Keefe. Would it have been possible to send somebody out there 
to see that this great bastion of ours was ready for this war ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; somebody could have been sent out 
there. The same thing would have applied to Panama, Alaska, the 
West coast, and the Philippines. General Short was a lieutenant 
general, he was an officer oi distinction [3736] and reputation 
and he was in command out there. Our presumption was that 

Mr. Keefe. You understand that in asking these questions I am not 
doing so with the idea of holding any brief for General Short or any- 
body else. 

General Marshall. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Keefe. I am simply asking for the facts. 

General Marshall. I understand. 

Mr. BIeefe. We will get to General Short, I assume, after a while. 

General Marshall. In the light of the present facilities, where 
planes are available and speed of transit, we send people very fre- 
quently to all of these various places because it is almost as easy to 
do that as it is to communicate by radio. In those days it was not 
so simple. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, could you have called him up on the telephone ? 
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General Mabshaix. We avoided telephone conversations as much as 
we could. 

Mr. Keefe. For security reasons? 

General Mabshaix. For security reasons. 

Mr. Keefe. Could you have sent a confirming letter by registered 
mail? 

General Marshau.. We could have sent it by courier; that is prob- 
ably what would have happened. 

Mr. Keefe. That was not done either, was it? 

General Marshall. That was not done. 

[S736'\ Mr. Keefe. In fact, as between the 27th of November 
and 7th of December, am I correct in the as-sumption that nothing was 
done further than this alert message of the 27th ? 

General Marshall. He received a command direction on the 27th. 
It was not modified. It was not changed or altered. Between the 
27th of November and 7th of December, other information went out in 
naval channels to the Navy, with whom he was supposed to be in 
close contact, which related to various things, including the destruc- 
tion of codes. 

Mr. Keefe. I was just going to get to that. General Marshall. You 
continued to intercept messages which disclosed the fact that the Japs 
had issued orders to destroy certain codes, and certain orders went out 
to destroy some of our codes too, did not there? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You sent the orders? 

General Marshall. Orders were sent out. G-2 wrote them: I 
authorized them. 

Mr. Keefe. When was the first order to destroy the military code 
sent out? 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. The record will undoubt- 
edly show it. 

[3737] Mr. Keefe. Well, I think it was around the 8d or 4th 
of December. That is my recollection. You sent them out to the 
Naval Attach^, for instance, or the Military Attach4 at Tokyo, did 
you not? 

General Marshall. We did. 

Mr. Keefe. And the Navy would have the responsibility of sending 
such an order to the Naval Attach^ at Tol^o and other Navid 
establishments? 

Greneral Marshall. I do not recall whether we used the instructions 
for one to give the other the instructions in that case or not, but that 
was their responsibility, to see that their men got it. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know whether any message was sent to Short 
by the Army, either by you or G-2, advlsii^ him that the Japs were 
destroying their codes on the 3d or 4th of December? 

General Marshall. I do not recall offhand. I do recall, I think, 
it was the Navy message to the Commander on the 3d or 4th, maybe 
the 5th. 

Mr. Keefe. When that word came in to you through magic, you 
were satisfied that war was inevitable, were you not? 

General Marshall. It would appear so. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, m^be I do not understand. I want to [J75S] 
understand. General Marshall, but you say “it would appear so.” 
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Is that to be a direct answer to my question ? Do I so interpret it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. That is a direct answer to your 
question. There were still things the Japanese could do without 
completely breaking over. 

Mr. Krrfe. But ordinarily that is true? 

General Marshall. Ordinarily, yes; you are correct. 

Mr. Keefe. The destruction or codes is considered to be the imme- 
diate preliminary to war, is it not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you so considered it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. WeU, in view of this situation, what was done to alert 
the War Department here in Washington? Were any orders issued 
that chan^d the existii^ situation ? 

General Marshal!.. 1 know of no particular orders that were 
issued, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I listened with a good deal of attention. General 
Marshall, to the testimony of General Miles with respect to the com- 
plete necessity for secrecy with respect to magic, and I want to go 
through that just a moment, in order to ask you a question, and my 
recollection [S7Sd] of what that testimony was. 

A 8 1 recall it at the present time there were orders in effect in both 
the Army and Navy that these magic intercepts were of such tre- 
mendous and vital importance, that Imowledge of them was limited 
to a very few people. 

General Marshall. The source was regarded of such tremendous 
importance that the knowledge of it was restricted to very few people. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I recall. General Marshall, and I think I am cor- 
rect, that General Miles testified that when these intercepts came in, 
when they were decoded, there was a man in the room. Colonel Brat- 
tonj and his opposite in the Navy, Commander Kramer, who were 
designated as couriers, to transmit and deliver these intercepts to 
certain specified people in locked pouches, and the people who were 
entitled to receive them alone had the key to those pouches. 

Do you recall that being the fact ? 

General Marshall. That is correct on the Army side. So far as 
the pouch and so far as the key is concerned — I do not know whether 
Colonel Bratton was the only one that made deliveries. He was the 
usual one, certainly. 

Mr. Keefe. In any event, it was considered to be so secret that it 
was necessary to put it into what I believe [37^0] the witnesses 
described as a portmanteau with a lock on it. That is a brief case, 
as I understand it, locked up. 

General MarshaliI That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I will call it a brief case. 

Colonel Bratton had a key necessarily to lock it, and you had a 
key to unlock it, as far as you were concerned ? 

General Marshall. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I understood the testimony to be that under the 
orders that were issued, this material was considered to be of such 
extreme importance and secrecy, that it was the duty of Colonel 
Bratton, for instance, to take this message to the Chief of Staff, the 
Secretary of War, originally to the White House, and then that was 
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changed later on, and I believe the Chief of War Plans, and it may 
have been somebody else. 

General Marshall. The Secretary of State. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, originally to the Secretary of State. It was his 

I 'ob to take that pouch to the person entitled to receive it, and there 
tave that pouch imlocked, have the individual who was entitled to 
read it, read it, take the message back, bring it back to some place 
in the War Department where it was burned up, and only one copy 
was left, and retained for the files. 

Did you so understand that to be the practice ? 

General Marshall. I did, sir. 

Mr. I^aTE. And I understand that a similar practice obtained in the 
Navy. In other words, they would not even leave the message in the 
hands of the Chief of Staff. He could read it while the courier was 
there, give it back to the courier, take it back to the War Department 
and burn it up, and file one copy. 

Now, am I correct in that assumption ? 

General Marshall. I think you are, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, following the delivery of the note of Mr. Hull, to the Japa- 
nese envoys on the 26th of November, you testified you aid not believe 
they would accept it ; it was too drastic ; that Stimson said so in his 
diary. That seems to have been quite generally understood. Were 
you expectantly waiting to see whether the Japs would make any 
reply? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[^7^] Mr. Keefe. And the p^ple in G-2 in the Army, and in 
Intelligence in the Navy, were waiting for the Jap reply to come in. 
It would be quite important to see what their reply would be, if they 
replied at all, wouldn’t it ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You had alerted the outlying posts, you were ready for 
war, you thought, ready for any eventuality, getting ready as fast as 
you could. So you were waiting for this reply to come in. It now 
appears, rather inconcusively, from the evidence thus far given here 
but quite conclusively from the evidence given before other hearings, 
that some time on the afternoon of the 6th of December the pilot 
measage came in — it might have been at 11 o’clock in the morning 
or it might have been in the afternoon — telling the Japanese emissaries 
that a long message was going to follow, to watch for it and to do 
certain things with it, and then the message started coming in, and 
some time that evening the first 13 parts, together with that pilot 
message, arrived, were decoded and translated in clean form ready 
for delivery by the couriers. Colonel Bratton and Commander Kramer. 

Now, as a preliminary to the questions I am going to ask you, had 
yon received these courier pouches in the evening at any time prior 
to December 6 ? 

General Marshat.l. I do not recall any such receipts. 

[37^S'\ Mr. Keefe. You do not recall Bratton ever delivering 
one to you out at your residence at Fort Meyer? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Keefe. You do not recall ever having received one in the 
evening? 
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General Marshall. I think I might have, but I do not recall. I do 
not recall Colonel Bratton being out there. 

Mr. Keefe. What were the orders when an important message came 
in ? Were they to be delivered to you immediately, or were they to be 
delivered at the whim and caprice of the courier ? 

General Marshall. The orders then — and that continued through- 
out the war — were if anything came up at night on which I could act 
that night, on which it was necessary I should act that night, it should 
be brought to my attention immediately, 

Mr. l^^E. I am referring to the specific orders. General Marshall, 
with respect to the delivery of the magic. Was there a written order 
given with respect to that? 

General Marshall. Not referring specifically to magic. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not issue an order to G-2 directing them as to 
the manner in which this magic was to be delivered around to the 
re^ective people? 

General Marshall. I did in relation to the pouch that [ 3744 ] 
you spoke of, the dispatch case and locked pouch. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that a written order ? 

General Marshall. I do not think that is a written order, but that 
referred to providing a locked pouch. 

Mr. Keefe. To whom did you give that order? 

General ]VL\R8Hall. G-2, at that time, I presume. 

Mr. Keefe. General Miles? 

General Marshall. General Miles. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, that was a command, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. That would be a command ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was he comanded and directed to deliver important 
messages in these locked pouches to you when they came in ? 

General Marshall. I said, Mr. Keefe, that I directed the G-2 to 
prepare these dispatch cases with a lock for the delivery of magic 
messages. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you instruct them when and how they were to be 
delivered? 

General Marshall. I recall giving no specific instructions of that 
kind. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you expect that if an important message did come 
in, it would be delivered promptly? 

General Marshall. I expected as to magic, and as to any other mat- 
ter, that if an important matter came in that [ 3743 ] required 
my attention that night, that I could act on, that it was necessary that 
I should act on that night, that it should come to my attention. That 
was the rule. It was in force then, and was in force up to the time I 
ceased to be Chief of Staff. 

Mr. E^efe. Now, at this point in the hearing. General Marshall, 
we get into the realm of some conflict. 

Testimony has been read into the record here of Colonel Bratton 
given before the Army Board as to the delivery of this 13-part message, 
and the pilot message in the locked pouch which was very specinc, 
very direct that he delivered it on the evening of the 6th to Col. 
Beaell Smith, Secretary to the Cliief of Staff, and later on in the 
Clausen investigation, a different situation developed. 
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I understood General Miles to testify that in view of the fact that 
there was to be a 14th part to this message, that perhaps that was 
the reason that Colonel Bratton did not deliver the 13 parts, and the 
pilot message, that night to you. 

Now, I do not know what the fact is. I am simply trying to get 
the facts. At least, so far as you know. General Marshall, there was 
no change in the orders to the Chief of G-2 by you ? 

General Marshall. No change by me. 

[37J^'\ Mr. Keefe. And if an important message came in, it 
was the duty of G-2, and its courier, to see to it that that important 
message was brought to your attention immediately? 

General Marshall. I would say so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

Now, the fact is, as I think is undisputed, that you personally did 
not get this 13-part message on Saturday night. 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Nobody called you about it? 

General Marshall. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Keefe. And you think you were home? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I think I was home. 

Mr. Keefe. You are not certain about that? 

General Marshall. I am not certain about that. I had no formal 
engagement, and we practically did not go out at all, except to the 
movies. 

Mr. Keefe. And if you had been away, you had a watch oflScer 
at your house? 

General Marshall. I had an orderly to answer the telephone, to 
be there until I got back. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was the orderly on duty at your house on the 
evening of the 6th of December? 

[37^'\ General Marshall. I do not know, sir. There were 
three orderlies, and I do not know which one it was. 

Mr. Keefe. Can you give the names of the three of them ? 

General Marshall. There was Sergeant John Simenko, there was 
Sergeant William Spearman, and I do not know who the third one 
was. I will have to go back to try to find out, because they change 
quite frequently. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, so far as you are concetned, General Marshall, 
you went to bed that night without any knowleidge that the Japs 
were sending in any re^y at all ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you got up in the morning without any such 
knowledge? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And performed your Sunday morning functions as 
usual ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In entire ignorance that this message had come in to 
the final fourteenth part, and instructions to deliver at 1 o’clock? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So you went out for your morning horseback ride? 

[J74<S] General Marshail. Correct, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. And you have indicated that you got back to your 
house, and during or right after your shower there was a telephone 
call. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir : I think during the shower. 

Mr. EIeefe. That was from Colonel Bratton? 

General Marshall. That was from Colonel Bratton as I recall, 
wishing to come out to see me there, and I sent in word I would 
be right out to the War Department. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you fixed the correct time? I have listened to the 
testimony and I have no recollection of you fixing the correct time. 

General Marshall. I have not fixed the correct time. The only 
thing I remember is the delivery of the mess^e to the message center, 
and you have to reason it out from there. There were the two tele- 
phones from Admiral Stark on which we have time. Then, preceding 
that, the longhand preparation of the message, and preceding 
that the length of time it would require for me to read the first time 
the Japanese fourteen-part message, some portions of it, some para- 
graphs being reread the second time. .That would be the only way 
we could estimate the time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the evidence seems to indicate that you got in 
your office about 11 : 25. 

[S74^] General Marshall. I think that evidence indicates the 
time we were preparing this message. Prior to that I had read tiiis 
fourteen-part message. 

Mr. EIeefe. I only go by the testimony of Colonel Bratton, whose 
testimony I have studied rather carefully, and I think he said 11 : 25. 

General Marshauu I do not think that is correct. I think it is 
more nearly 11. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, at least when you read the message, as has been 
indicated, it was getting pretty close to noon, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You called up Stark, didn’t you ? 

General Marshalu Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. And talked with him. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir : I called him up on the telephone. 

Mr. Ejeefe. He wanted to know if you wanted to use the Navy 
radio to send the message out? 

General Marshall. He asked me if I wanted to use the Navy 
radio. I first spoke to him about sending the message. I do not 
think he spoke in that first telephone conversation about the Navy 
radio. I think it is probable that that came in the second message, 
the second conversation 10 [S760] minutes later. 

Mr. Keefe. At any event, in one of the conversations before the 
message was sent to your message center, you talked to Stark and 
he wanted to know if you wanted to use the Navy radio ? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you did not accept it? 

General Marshall. I did not accept it. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, when you were nefore the Army Board, General 
Marshall, there were some questions asked you at that time as to why 
you did not use the telephone, and you gave quite a long answer, if 
you recall, and in your answer you referred to the fact that, oh, it 

T97ia— 46— pt. 3 80 
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would have required ^tting those fellows out of bed out there in 
Hawaii at that hour. Do you remember that? 

General Marshall. Well, I was talking about the time involved, 
and I was multiplying it by the number of places involved. 

Mr. Keefe. And was that one of the reasons why you decided not 
to use the telephone, that perhaps it would take time getting the 
fellows out of bra in Hawaii ? _ 

General Marshall. I think you are giving a considerable emphasis 
to the “bed.” I was talking alrout the time required to get Ae people 
on the phone and giving mem the [S76l'\ communication at 
the hour that the message would come in. 

Mr. Keefe. If I could put my hands on the testimony- 

General Marshall. I am not stating I did not say that. I was 
talking about the emphasis regarding it. 

Mr. Murpht. In all the courts of the counti^, the usual practice 
is to read the questions and the answers of the witness. 

The Chahiman. Let us go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Thank you for that very valuable information. We 
have now gotten to the point where we are running a court here. I 
did not think we were proceeding according to the rules of evidence 
because if we were, there would be lots of this evidence thrown out 
the window as hearsay evidence. 

The Chairman. Let us proceed with General Mardiall and reserve 
our committee controversies until a later date. 

Mr. ICebfe. I rather thought, Mr. Chairman, that the member would 
be permitted to proceed wimout interruption. 

Tlie Chairman. The Chair has ruled two or three times to that 
effect. 

Mr. Keefe. All right 

You recall that testimony, do you not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I have a recollection of seeing some- 
thing like that. 

[3762'] Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Now, as a matter of fact, what sort of telephone service did you have 
to Hawaii at that time? 

General Marshall. We had no special lines, but I think we had a 
scrambler. I know I had a scrambler on mine, and I think we had 
a scrambler on the phone. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have to use the ordinary commercial telephone 
service? 

General Marshall. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Put in a call and ask to get somebody out there? 

General Marshall. Well, as far as I recall, that was the situation 
at that particular time. 

Mr. Keefe. You got a call that morning from somebody out there, 
and they got you out there right when the Dombs were dropping? 

General Marshall. I think I put in that call. 

Mr. Keefe. You may have put in the call later on that morning? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Whom did you caU? 

General Marshall. I called General Short, and I got his Chief of 
Staff, Colonel Phillips. 

Mr. Keefe. How long did it take you to get it ? 
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General MABSHAUi. I do not recall. 

Mr. Keefe. You got it right when the raid was in progress? 

General Marshall. Yes, when the bombs fell. 

Mr. Keefe. There will be testimony from Mr. Shivers, the chief of 
the FBI out there, calling Mr. Hoover right wh^ this was in prog- 
ress without any difficulty at all, and he tmked with him a short time 
on the telephone. 

Greneral Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Were you aware of the fact that the FBI had direct 
radio communication with Hawaii? 

General Marshall. I was not, sir. 

Mr. EIeefe. Did not the FBI let you know or tell you they had a 
radio communication tower over here at Bainbridge connects with 
San Diego and direct to Honolulu? 

General Marshall. I have no doubt the War Department knew 
that, but I individually did not. 

Mr. Keefe. Did not anybody in this conference that morning on the 
7th suggest that they could get word out there quickly by using either 
the Navy or the FBI radio? 

General Marshall. I think everyone in that conference thought 
the Army radio would get word out there as quickly as any other, and 
it did, I believe, everywhere but Hawaii. 

Mr. EIeefe. This message went by Western Union, did it [376^^ 
not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, I am told it went by Western Union, 
then RCA, and then a boy. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have direct radio commimication with Hawaii 
at that time, that is, the Army? 

General Marshall. The reason it was sent that way at that time 
is they could not raise Hawaii on their radio, and they did not turn 
to anything else but sent it the way I described. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you understand that the Army Signal Cog^ tried 
to get into contact with somebody and raise them up there at Hawaii? 

General Marshall. As I understand it — and that can be testified to 
directly — ^they proceeded on the basis of a radio message to each 
place. They were unable to raise Hawaii. They raised the Philip- 
pines and they raised the Caribbean, but they did not raise Hawaii, 
and then they turned to this other method of sending the message 
through. 

Mr. Keefe. Did anybody ever try to find out what was the matter 
out there that they could not raise them? 

General Marshall. I do not know whether it was static or what it 
was, but I have been told smce that the Navy radio was a more power- 
ful set than the Army radio. 

Mr. Keefe. And the message got there after the raid had \37SS'\ 
start^? 

General Marshall. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When was General Short removed ? 

General Marshall. I think about ten days later. 

Mr. Keefe. Is the order for removing General Short here before 
the committee? 

General Marshall. It is obtainable, of course. 

Mr. Keefe. That was by direction of the Secretary of War? 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In the form of a formal written order? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, will you get that please, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

[S766] Mr. Kixfe. As I indicated at the outset of this examina- 
tion, Generali Marshall, one of the purposes of this investi^tion as 
stated by the distinguished Chairman is to determine responsibility for 
this trage<^ at Pearl Harbor. We have had all these different investi- 
gations. The Army Board, subsequently followed by the Clausen 
investigation, the Navy Court of Inquiry, followed by the Hewitt and 
the Hart investigations, and now this one. 

Do I understand. General Marshall, and is it fair to conclude from 
your testimony, tnat you fix responsibility for this disaster upon 
General Short so far as the Army is concerns ? 

General Marshall. I have never made that statement, sir. 

I feel that General Short was given a command instruction to put his 
command on the alert against a possible hostile attack by the Japanese. 
The command was not so alerted. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I will ask the same question, from a full and com- 
plete knowledge of the situation and the responsibility involved, do 
you assume any responsibility for this disaster at Pearl Harbor? 

General Marshall. I assume the responsibility, as I already stated, 
in connection with Short’s acknowledgment of the alert message, in 
not detecting that that did not indicate a full alert but rather merely 
a sabotage alert. 

[S767J Mr. Keefe. I ask that question. General Marshall, be- 
cause, if I understand your testimony previously given, and you will 
correct me if I misstate it, had Hawaii been alerted and the Jap attack 
had been repulsed in whole or in part, it would have been a disaster 
for the Japs and might have changed the entire course of the war in 
the Pacific ; is that in substance what you have said? 

General Marshall. On one occasion I said in relation to surprise, 
surprise actions if successful usually mean success and if they fail they 
mean a catastrophe. 

I testified, I think, in regard to a Japanese attack of the nature they 
carried out on Hawaii, assuming the garrison was fully alerted and 
was utilized to the best effect, the men and materiel available, that they 
could have so interfered, so disru^d the Jajianese effort that it would 
have been limited in its effect. Bather, limited in the damage done, 
in the general effect. 

Mr. Keefe. And might have very definitely changed the course of 
the war, I understood you to say, if they^ had been unsuccessful at 
Hawaii, they perhaps wouldn’t have continued this move on down 
through the China Sea? 

General Marshall. They would be limited in their actions in going 
out in the China Sea and probably would have proceeded on a much 
more conservative basis than they did, where they \S768'\ went 
all out without any regard to the length and exposure of their com- 
munications. 

Mr. Keefe. They wouldn’t have dared to do that, exposed on the 
flank by Hawaii, if it had not been wiped out, in your opinion ? 
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General Marshall. They would not have dared to proceed as they 
did if the major portion of the United States fleet was still in effective 
condition. 

Mr. Keefe. When was General Miles relieved as Chief of G-2? 

General JMarshall. I think some time in February. 

Mr. Keefe. 1942? 

General Marshall. 1942, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that the time he actually got his orders for the new 
command, or is that the time he was relieved ? 

General Marshall. I think he was relieved and assigned to the new 
command at the same time. 1 think the record will show that. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I have a few other questions, General Marshall, 
relating to the deployment or disposition of troops pursuant to any 
plan that had been made. 

I want to ask you when the first troops were sent to Iceland. 

General Marshall. I will have to go back in the record [575P] 
to get that, sir. I don’t know. 

ft was a naval and a marine command, incidentally. 

Mr. Keefe. I thought you were 

General Marshall. They are looking for it here. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

Mr. Mitchell. We are trying to find it in the State Department 
book, but 1 am not sure we can. 

(Snort pause.) 

General Marshall. In the State Department document on Peace 
and War, 1931-41, presumably volume 1, page 686, Document 216, 
under Department of State Bulletin, volume V, page 15, it repro- 
duces a message of President Boosevelt to the Congress, dated July 7, 
1941, in which ne states : 

I am transmitting herewith for the information of the Congress a message I 
received from the Prime Minister of Iceland on July 1st and the reply I addressed 
on the same day to the Prime Minister of Iceland in response to this message. 

In accordance with the understanding so reached, forces of the United States 
Navy have today arrived in Iceland in order to supplement, and eventually to 
replace, the British Forces which have until now been stationed in Iceland in 
order to Insure the adequate defense of that country. 

The date of that is July 7, 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. That refers to sending some ships there to {3760] 
replace British ships. My question is when troops were sent, I mean 
Army troop^ not Navy men. 

General Marshall. They first sent Marines and some time later the 
Army relieved the Marines. 

Mr. Keefe. When did the Army relieve the Marines? 

General Marshall. I will have to obtain that information from 
the War Department.’ 

Mr. Keefe. Was it in 1941? 

General Marshall. I imagine it was, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And was the aeplojonent of troops to Iceland pursuant 
to the President’s agreement with the Premier of Iceland, or was it 
pursuant to the ABC agreement ? 

General Marshall. 1 think the movement into Iceland was prior to 
the ABC agreement. 

Mr. Kk^. You think it was prior to the ABC agreement? 

^ The information appears in Hearings, Part 6, p. 2076. 
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General Marshall. I think it was, sir. I am not certain. 

Mr. Kebfe. The ABC agreement was in the spring of 1940, wasn’t 
it? This refers to the summer of 1941. 

General Marshall. You are correct, sir. That was the first — ^this 
first movement was July 7, 1941, and that would mean that all took 
place after the ABC. 

Mr. Keefe. When you sent troops into Iceland was it pursuant to 
the ABC agreement, or wasn’t it ? 

[J7di] General Marshall. 1 will have to look at the agreement 
and check up whether that was specifically covered in it. 

Mr. Kee^ General MarshaU, in your testimony reference was 
made to exhibit 57, as I recall it, a memorandum of a conference held 
on May 19, 1941, and it refers to conversations about a proposed 
Martinque invasion. I confess to a very hazy recollection as to what 
those conversations were and what was proposed. Can you explain 
that? 

General Marshall. As I recall the matter, the situation at that time 
was there was in Martinique a French airplane carrier and also I 
think either a cruiser or a battleship. • a first class cruiser 

ship.” So it was a cruiser. And also a carrier. 

The question was whether the carrier and the cruiser would be- 
come available to the Germans for use in the Atlantic hostile to our 
interests. The question was what was to be done in regard to the 
matter. This particular place was a French Colonj^, with a com- 
mander, a French naval officer. Admiral Gaubert, I think. And if it 
was used in a hostile way — it was in the Caribbean region. 

There was also in Martinique certain planes that were then en route, 
as I recall, to be delivered to the French at the time of the fall of 
France and they were still in Martinique, as a possibility for use 
should the Germans [3762] get control of the situation. 

This discussion here — I am endeavoring to read it while I am talk- 
ing — ^related to what might have to be done in order to meet that 
situation. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, before you go on, was that in line 
with this plan that I referred to this morning, tiie Hemispheric De- 
fense Plan, Plan 57, 1 think? 

General Marshall. I would say that that was roughly in line 
with that. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask counsel if we have got a copy of that plan in 
the record, the Hemispheric Defense Plan? 

Mr. Mitchell. The Canadian Plan, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. No, not the Canadian Plan. 

General Marshall. They never reached a complete plan for hemi- 
spheric defense. 

Mr. Keefe. Was there such a plan? 

General Marshall. We were gradually building it up, first in re- 
lation to Canada, next in relation to Mexico, next in relation to the 
bulge of Brazil and Brazil generally, and later on the points of tlie 
west coast of South America. 

Mr. Keefe. Was this proposed invasion of Martini<|ue as a result 
of that plan that you were Duilding up for hemispheric defense? 

General Mabshalt.. I don’t believe it would be correct [5765] 
to say the result of that plan. It followed the fact that we had in 
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Martinique two vessels, one of which in particular could have been very 
harmful to us if it suddenly passed to the control of Germany, and 
could be exceedingly harmful to the British, of course. But they 
were right here in the Caribbean region with an uncertainty as to what 
their future use might be. 

Mr. Keetb. I recall at the time a great deal of discussion in the 
public press and in the Congress in which there was a rather insistent 
demand that we do something about seizing this carrier and the planes 
that were there which had been tendered under lease-lend for France. 

General Marshadl. I stated in the conference in the office of the 
Secretary of War on May 19, 1941, at which were present: The Sec- 
retary of War; the Under Secretary of War; the Assistant Secretary 
of War; the Assistant Secretary of War for Air; the Chief of Staff — 
myself; the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, General Bryden, General Moore, 
General Arnold ; the Secretary, General Staff, Colonel Ward, on the 
subject of Martinique. 

In the light of statements made in the Sunday papers with reference to Dakar 
and Martinique, I had the plans checked Immediately. The plan provides for 
2,800 marines, with the necessary landing eqnlpmenL to make the initial 
[878^] landing, followed by the First Division. The Marines have the 
necessary landing equipment for their troops. They will be opposed by 4,000 
to 5,000 50-percent effective troops. * • • 

Mr. £[eefe. You don’t have to read that for me, General Marshall. 
I think it has already been read into the record. TTiat plan was not 
put into effect, of course? 

General IVlARSHAUi. It was not. 

Mr. Keefe. Was there a discussion of a possible taking over the 
Azores at the same time? 

General Marshaliu I don’t know about at that particular time, 
but we had several discussions in regard to the Azores. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I note in examination of the Army report and in 
the testimony that a Colonel Clausen is mentioned. Is that the same 
Colonel Clausen — may I ask counsel — do you know, that went out 
afterwards and took this subsequent examination ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefk He is the same man that participated in the Army board 
hearings? 

Mr. Gesell. I think, Mr. Congressman, he was Assistant Becorder 
of the Army Board and was appointed to make this examination. 

Mr. KIeefe. All right. 

You know Generm McNarney, of course? 

[S76S] General !^rshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. E^efe. Is he a lieutenant general now ? 

General Marshall. He is a full general. 

Mr. Keefe. A full general ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, he was a member of the Roberts Commission, 
wasn’t he? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. General McNamey, prior to his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Roberts Commission, was in the office of G-2, wasn’t he, of 
the General Staff? 

General Marshall. He belonged to the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Keefe. War Plans Division. 
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General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So they picked him out of the War Plans Division and 
put him on the Roberts Commission? 

General Marshall. Not that, sir. In the previous spring, some- 
time about April, I think, I sent General McNarn^ to England as an 
observer. He continued to be carried on the War Plans Division. He 
remained in England until December, sometime about the middle of 
December in 1941. I recalled him to the United States to head the 
Board for the reorganization of the War Department on which we had 
been working for lubout a year. 

[ 3766 ] We had reached the time where active measures should 
be put into effect and a small board, of three or four men, with McNar- 
ney at the head, was picked for this purpose. 

I had selected him because he not only was a very capable adminis- 
trator, but also an officer of the Air Corps and a great deal of the in- 
tricacy of the reorganization was confused by uie part of the air. 
I don’t know what the date was that he was recalled back, but I im- 
agine he probably got his notice sometime the latter part of Novem- 
ber. Anyway, he arrived here in the middle of December. 

Now 

Mr. Keefe. General, my only purpo^, in reference to General 

General Marshall. May I carry this to conclusion ? 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

General Marshali.. He was here, as I have said, to be the head 
of that Board. He was carried, and had been carried, I believe, 
•since 1929, in the War Plans Division, although he had not been in 
the Division since the previous April. 

On his return here, the Secretary r^uested me to suggest an officer 
of the Air Corps to be a member of this Roberts Board. I don’t recall 
the names of those I pro- [ 3767 ] posed, but I mentioned 
McNamey’s name. I thought he was probably the most capable one, 
but it was a very inconvenient thing for me to have him on tne Board, 
because it was imperative that we reorganize the War Department as 
^ickly as possible. So he was loaned for that purpose, went on that 
Board, and the minute they released him, he was made head of this 
committee. 

As a matter of fact, I think he became active on the conimittee 
before he was released from the Roberts Board, and he carried out 
the final completion of the plan and the implementing of the plan 
and the minute^ the plans were completed, he became Deputy CSiief 
of Staff. He did not serve in the Operations Section as such, or the 
War Plans Division as such at any time after April of that year. He 
was merely carried there until he became Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Keefe. April of what year? 

General Marshall. 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. Then, prior to April^ of 1941 was General McNamey 
in the War Plans Division in a position where he had access to magic? 

General Marshall. I doubt if he saw magic. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know? 

General Marshall. I do not know, no. 

Mr. Kee^. Do you know whether or not he was in a posi- 
[ 3768 ] tion to conmiunicate to his colleagues on the Roberts ^m- 
mission the information obtained by him as to magic when he was 
in the War Plans Division? 
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General Marshall. I do not know that, sir. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to suggest that the hour of 
adjourmnen has come. Unless we can conclude with General Mar- 
shall in a few minutes, we will have to recess. 

I don’t know what the chances are to conclude. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, Mr. Chairman, I confess I am not quite through. 

The Chairman. Then we might as well recess. 

I hope I will not be guilty of impropriety in suggesting that tomor- 
row, when General Marshall returns, that members of the committee 
make every effort to, consistent with their duty, to expedite the con- 
clusion of General Marshall’s testimony for reasons which we all 
understand. 

So we will recess at this time. 

Mr. Mdrpht. Before we recess, Mr. Chairman, may I make one 
observation? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. On yesterday afternoon the gentleman from Michi- 
gan wanted read into the record the first 18 pages of the top secret 
report. At that time 1 made a statement that that was qualified sub- 
sequently by the Clausen report [ 3769 '\ and that it would be 
essential to have the subsequent part in the record in order to under- 
stand the first part. 

Now, the committee ought to have proper public relations and 
press relations. Some of tne press of - the Nation took the first 18 
pages without the remainder or the report and part of that went out 
to the Nation. It resulted in a somewhat garbled presentation of the 
picture to the Nation and a number of reporters at 10 o’clock last night 
were still puzzled as to whether they were free to use the material after 
other reporters had used it. 

This afternoon there is more material from the Clausen report and 
the papers, I think all of the reporters, ought to be treated alike. 
Either the Clausen report is public material and can be used, or it 
is not. 

Let’s not do it for one reporter and have a different rule for another 
reporter. 

It seems to me that as long as some of the reporters have used a 
part of the Clausen repart that all ought to be made available to them. 

General Marshall. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. General Marshall, you may be excused. 

(Witness temporarily excused.) 

The Chairman. The Chair will state that when that document 
was presented yesterday, and the request made [ 3770 ^ that 
the 18 pages referred to be read, there was a discussion as to whether 
that entire document should be filed as an exhibit in relation to other 
exhibits and whether the entire record or the reports involved should 
be filed with the committee as exhibits. 

The discussion resulted in suspending the whole matter until today. 

Last night, after dinner out at my home various newspaper cor- 
respondents, including the Associated Press and the United Press, 
and the New York Times, the Chicago Daily Times, and other papers 
called me and stated that the Senator from Michigan had given to two 
newspapers the 18 pages to which he referred, and wanted to know 
whether it would not advisable to release the entire release which 
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had been given to the papers with the understanding that it would 
be released today when the matter was again presented, and the Chair 
took the liberty of authorizing the release of the entire document to 
those newspapers who called me, but what happened to the others, 
the Chair does not know. 

He felt that if any was going in, it should all go in. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Chaibhan. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to say now emphatically that I gave no 
amount of data or any part or parcel of the 18 [3T71'\ pages to 

any press or to anyone else. 

1 say emphatically I had this book which the counsel now has, that 
was the memo that 1 had, and it is the only memo that 1 had of that, 
and he retain it, and I gave no part or parcel of any of this record 
to any press or to anyone. 

[377^'] The Chairman. The Chair has no information except 
what the press associations and newspaper correspondents called him 
up over the telephone and told him. Based upon that information the 
Cnair felt that all the papers ought to get all that any other papers 
got, they ought to get tne entire record it any was to be used. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing. There are 
only, as I understand it, two copies of the Clausen report available to 
the committee, one in the hands of counsel and one in the bands of 
the Senator from Michigan. I 

Senator Ferguson. a' moment. I do not have the Clausen 
report. 

Mr. Murphy. You do not. Where is the other report? 

Senator Ferguson. 1 have not had it recently. 

Mr. Murphy. I see. Mr. Greaves has it, and 1 suppose he has it 
for some Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. He says he has it for Senator Brewster. 

Mr. Murphy. Senator Brewster has it. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible for any other Senator to get 
hold of it? The Chair has never had a chance to get hold of that, 
and very few other reports, because they are always in the hands of 
somebody else. 

Mr. Kjb:FE. 1 agree, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I asked that ISTTS] 

the testimony be briefed. 

The Chairman. The Chair wishes to say, and I think the committee 
will agree, that, as a matter of fact, these releases concerning the con- 
tents of documents ought not to be given out until they have become a 
part of the record of this committee, and when they are given out they 
ought to be given to all newspapers and aU press associations without 
discrimination. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairmam may I inquire, as a matter of informa- 
tion, I would like to see the Clausen report, and this top secret report 
offered by Senator Ferguson yesterday; I understood that the Chair 
had made some ruling to the effect that it was to be examined by counsel 
and there would be a future determination as to whether it would be 
admitted in evidence. Is it in evidence? 

The Chairman. It is not in evidence yet. The question arose when 
the Senator from Michigan presented it — apparently counsel desired 
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to look through it in order to identify it, and that resulted in a discus- 
sion which in turn resulted in the whole matter being suspended until 
today and it has not yet been made a part of the record or identified as 
an exhibit. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may know and be 
guided accordingly, may that not now be identified as a part of the 
record? It appears that the newspapers have all \S77^'\ had 
it. 

The Vice Chaihman. Mr. Chairman, I think counsel was about to 
make some remark. 

Mr. Murpht. I would like to make one other observation — — 

The Chairman. The Chair recognizes counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. All I wanted to say was that this Army Pearl Har- 
bor investigation top secret report and top secret memoranda that 
Senator Ferguson asked to have admitted yesterday, has been mimeo- 
graphed, every member of the committee has a mimeographed copy, 
and all the press has it, but the press were instructed not to release it 
until it was offered ; and then there was some question about whether 
part of the press did not get a release on it and you, Mr. Chairman, 
ordered the release for all of them. 

The document itself has not yet been formally entered in the record 
and I understand that you want the whole document in. 

I just wanted to look at it yesterday to see what it was so that I 
could identify it in the record. 

The Chairman. Without passing on the question of whether all 
these reports and all these top secret documents concerning all the^ 
reports will be ultimately made a part of our record, is there any 
objection to the filing of this particular report now in its entirety and 
its identification as ^ [S77^ Exhibit No. 63? 

Mr. Mitchell. It will be identified as Exhibit 63. 

The Chairman. So it may now become a part of the record. It will 
be so ordered. 

Mr. Mitcheix. If Senator Ferguson would like to have the first 
18 pages transcribed into the daily transcript, perhaps that should be 
done. 

Senator Ferqttson. That is what I had in mind. 

The Chairman. I think the members of the committee ought to have 
some information as to what those first 18 pages are in order to deter- 
mine whether they alone should be printed as a part of the record or 
the whole report printed as a part of the record. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask first of 
counsel as to when these 18 pages were released to the press, when you 
gave copies of it to the press. When were they given to the press? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Gesell. 4 o’clock; 4:16. 

^nator Ferguson. I imderstood the Chairman to say that the press 
said that I had given them the papers. Now it turns out, as I under- 
stand it, that counsel gave it out. 

The Chairman. No. The Chair stated it accurately. The news- 
men who called me said that you had given it out to two newspapers, 
but they did not identify the two newspapers. 

[S776] Based on mat information, from members of the press, 
and whom I knew personally, I assumed that you probably had. 
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Senator Ferguson. I want to state on the record that I did not. I 
had no knowledge that they had it and I did not give it out. 

[5777] The Chairman. Of course, these telephone calls came in 
all the way up to 10 o’clock, and it was difficult at that hour to take a 
census of all the news offices in Washington and members of the com- 
mittee, and I thought it safe. 

Senator Ferguson. Is the record clear that at 4 :15 yesterday, this 
instrument was given to the press — made public? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. I have said repeatealy, it was given to the press 
in mimeographed form, copies were handed to the committee yester- 
day ; you had them on your desk as did every other member. 

Am I wrong about that? 

Senator Ferguson. I did not see my copy until this morning. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, as I understand it, the press were given copies, 
mimeographed copies, of this top secret document yesterday, with 
the instructions that it was not released for publication until the 
document itself was admitted. 

The Chairman. The newspapermen informed me that they had it 
with instructions not to use it until 10 o’clock this mornii^ with the 
understanding that at 10 o’clock it would probably be offered as a 
part of the record ; but in [5775] view of the fact that some of 
the papers had it, they felt it was a discrimination not to let them 
all have it and I took the authority to release it last night for publi- 
cation in this morning’s papers. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. In view of the fact that a se^ent of the press 
violated the instructions given to them by counsel 

Mr. Mitchell. I do not say that they did. I am not saying that 
at all. 

The Chairman. The Chair does not know what newspapers got 
it, and from whom. All he knows is what reputable members of 
the press associations and reputable news men told him over the 
telephone. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me, just as a mat- 
ter of good practice, that perhaps none of these stat^ents should 
be issued to the press, notwithstanding the fact that they are told 
th^ cannot be used until a release date comes later. 

The Chairman. Well, the Chair feels that as a rule the press 
observe these restrictions in regard to getting advance copies of 
something to be released at a future date so that they may nave it 
as a base for their articles. 

[5775] Senator Lucas. It goes without saying that certain 
papers did car^ this without any authorization on the part of counsel 
or any authorization upon the part of this committee. 

The Chairman. Well, it is difficult now to know which newspapers 
would have carried it if I had not authorized it to be released to all 
of them. The Chair does not know about that, but it is the rule 
that when things are to be offered in evidence, and there is to be a 
release for the press, that the release be not given out for publication, 
but will be hela for publication until it becomes a part of the record. 

Mr. Mitchell. They have stood by that very well, the press has. 

The Chairman. Tes. 
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This was a peculiar circumstance, and the Chair had no reason to 
doubt, and does not doubt now that the representations made by 
these newspaper reporters were correct as to the fact that some news- 
pajMrs had it ; and as to who gave it to them, the Chair does not know. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel a question with 
respect to the document he has in his hands? There has been a 
question about the first 18 pages, and counsel has examined this 
docmnent, as I understand. I should like to [ 3780 '\ have his 
opinion as to whether or not he thinks the 18 pages should go in 
separately, or whether the entire document should go in the record. 

Mr. MiTCHEUi. My notion is that the whole document ought to 
go in. 

The first 18 pages is top secret report of Army Pearl Harbor 
board, discussing certain evidence and documents. That is a part 
that was withheld by the Army board and it contains a reference to 
some but not all of the evidence given on certain points. 

Then we come to the next part, we have a memorandum of the 
Judge Advocate General, reviewing it. 

The third item is another memorandum of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

And item four is again a top secret memorandum of the Jud^e 
Advocate Gteneral, and I do not think— discussing additional evi- 
dence — I do not think the first 18 pages are really intelligible unless 
you have the full report of the Judge Advocate General. 

The Chairman. It has already been ordered printed as a part of 
the transcript, the entire document, as I understand it, and that being 
so, we will now recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Exhibit No. 63, referred to, follows :) 

[37S/] ARMY PEARL HARBOR INVESTIGATION — TOP SECRET 
REPORT AND TOP SECRET MEMORANDA 

1. Top Secret Report of Army Pearl Harbor Board, discussing certain evidence 
and documents. 

2. Top Secret Memorandum of Judge Advocate General, dated 25 November 

1944, reviewing Secret and Top Secret Reports of Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
and recommending further investigation. 

3. Top Secret Memorandum of Judge Advocate General, dated 14 September 

1945, reviewing Secret and Top Secret Reports of Army Pearl Harbor Board on 
the basis of additional evidence. 

4. Top Secret Memorandum of Judge Advocate General, dated 14 September 
1945, reviewing in greater detail certain aspects of the Top Secret Report of 
Army Pearl Harbor Board in the light of additional evidence and modifications 
of previous testimony. 

[3782] Memo : To The Secretary of War : 

The following is a brief discussion of the evidence and documents In the 
possession of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, which, for reasons of security, 
should not be incorporated in the General Report. The Secretary of War is 
entirely familiar with this type of evidence and the Board Is sure concurs 
in its decision to treat it separately and as Top Secret. 

1. Oeneral . — Information from Informers and other means as to the activi- 
ties of our potential enemy and their intentions in the negotiations between 
the United States and Japan was in possession of the State, War and Navy 
Departments in November and December of 1941. Such agencies had a 
reasonably complete disclosure of the Japanese plans and intentions, and were 
in a position to know what were the Japanese potential moves that were 
scheduled by them against the United States. Therefore, Washington) was 
In possession of essential facts as to the enemy’s intentions. 
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This information showed clearly that war was inevitable and late in Novem- 
ber absolutely imminent It clearly demonstrated the necessity for resorting 
to every trading act possible to defer the ultimate day of breach of relations 
to give the Army and Navy time to prepare for the eventualities of war. 

The messages actually sent to Hawaii by either the Army [57Sd] or 
Navy gave only a small fraction of this information. No direction was given 
the Hawaiian Department based upon this information except the **Do-Don*t'* 
message of November 27, 1941. It would have been possible to have sent 
safely information, ample for the purpose of orienting the commanders in 
Hawaii, or positive directives could have been formulated to put the Department 
on Alert Number 3. 

This was not done. 

Under the circumstances, where information has a vital bearing upon actions 
to be taken by field commanders, and this information cannot be disclosed 
by the War Department to its field commanders, it is incumbent upon the 
War Department then to assume the responsibility for specific directioxis to the 
theater commanders. This is an exception to the admirable policy of the 
War Department of decentralized and complete responsibility upon the com- 
petent field commanders. 

Short got neither form of assistance from the War Department The disaster 
of Pearl Harbor would have been eliminated to the extent that its defenses 
were available on December 7 if alerted in time. The diflCerence between alert- 
ing those defenses in time by a directive from the War Department based upon 
this information and the failure to alert them is a difference for which the 
War Department is responsible, wholly aside from Short’s responsibility in 
not himself having [37841 selected the right alert 

The War Department had the information. All they had to do was either 
to give it to Short or give him directions based upon it 

The details of this information follow : 

2. Story of the Information as to the Japanese Actions and Intentions from 
September to December 1941 - — ^The record shows almost daily information as 
to the Japanese plans and intentions during this period. 

1. For instance, on November 24, it was learned that November 29 had been 
fixed (Tokyo time) as the governing date for Japanese offensive military 
operations. (R, 86) 

2. On November 26 there was received specific evidence of the Japanese 
intentions to wage offensive war against Great Britain and the United States. 
(B. 87) War Department G-2 advised the Chief of Staff on November 26 
that the Oflice of Naval Intelligence reported the concentration of units of 
the Japanese fieet at an unknown port ready for offensive action. 

3. On December 1 definite information came from three independent sources 
that Japan was going to attack Great Britain and the United States, but 
would maintain peace with Russia. (R. 87) 

As Colonel Bratton summed it up : 

**The picture that lay before all of our [3785] policy making and 
planning officials, from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War down to 
the Chief of the War Plans Division, they all had the same picture; and it 
was a picture that was being painted over a period of weeks if not months.” 
(R. 243-244) 

The culmination of this complete revelation of the Japanese intentions as to 
war and the attack came on December 3 with information that Japanese were 
destroying their codes and code machines. This was construed by G-2 as 
meaning immediate war. (R. 280) All the information that the War Depart- 
ment G-2 had was presented in one form or another to the policy making and 
planning agencies of the government. These officials included Secretary of 
State, Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, and Chief of the War Plans Division. 
In most instances, copies of our intelligence, in whatever form it was presented, 
were sent to the Office of Naval Intelligence, to keep them abreast of our 
trend of thoughts. (R. 297) 

Colonel Bratton on occasions had gone to the Chief of the War Plans Division 
and to the A.ssistant Chief of Staff, <J-2, and stood by while they read the contents 
of those folders, in case they wished to question him about any of it Colonel 
Bratton testifies : 

*1 had an arrangement with Colonel Smith, [3788] Secretary to the 
General Staff, how he could get me on the telephone at any time in case the Chief 
of Staff wished to be briefed on any of them.” (R. 2S^) 
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4, When the Information on December 8 came as to the Japanese destroying 
their codes and code machines, which was construed as certain war, Coloned 
Bratton took the Information to Gieneral Miles and General Gerow and talked 
at length with both of them. General Gerow opposed sending out any further 
warning to the overseas command. General Miles felt he could not go over 
General Gerow’s decision. (R. 283) Colonel Bratton then went to see Com- 
mander McCullom of the Navy, Head of the Far Eastern Section in ONI, and he 
concurred in Bratton's judgment that further warning should be sent out because 
this action of the Japanese meant war almost immediately. Colonel Bratton 
then returned after making arrangements with McCullom and persuaded General 
Miles to send a message to G-2, Hawaiian Department, instructing him to go to 
Commander Rochefort, Office of Naval Intelligence, with the Fleet to have him 
secure from Rochefort the same information which General Gerow would not 
permit to be sent directly in a war warning message. (R. 288-284) 

All of this important Information which was supplied to higher authority in 
the War Department, Navey Department, and State Department did not go out 
to the field, with the possible [5787] exception of the general statements 
in occasional messages which are shown in the Board’s report. Only the higher- 
ups in Washington secured this information. (R. 302) G-2 was prevented as a 

matter of policy from giving out intelligence information of this sort to G-2 In 
overseas departments. The Navy also objected to any of this type of inelligence 
being sent by the Army without its authority. 

The War Plans Division refused to act upon the recommendations of G-2. 
Intelligence Bulletins were distributed giving this information. When^ G-2 
recommended, for instance, the occupation of the outer Aleutians ahead of the 
Japanese, the War Plans Division took no action upon the estimate and recom- 
mendation, with the result that we later had to fight two costly campaigns to 
regain Attu and Klska. (R. 301-302) 

Captain Salford of the Communications Security Division in Naval Operations, 
testified as to the type of Information that was coming into the Navy during 
November and December. 

Tokyo Informed Nomura on the 22nd of November that the 25th was the last 
date they could permit him negotiations. (R. 121) On November 26th specific 
information received from the Navy indicated that Japan intended to wage 
offensive war against the United States. (R. 123-124) Nomura on the 26th 
said he thought he had failed the Emperor and that his humiliation was complete, 
evidently referring to the ultimatum delivered to him by the Secretary of State. 

[5788] Colonel Sad tier testified as to the information that was coming 
in as to Japanese Intentions in the fall of 1941, saying ; 

‘"The Information began to assume rather serious proportions regarding the 
tense and strained relations between the two countries, and the number of 
messages about warnings of conditions that obtain in case of hostilities really 
reached a climax around the middle of November, to such an extent that we were 
of the opinion that there might be a declaration of war between Japan and 
the United States on Sunday, November 30. This, as you all know, proved to be 
a ‘dud’, and on Monday, December 1 if I recall the date correctly, messages 
that morning began coming in from Tokyo telling the Counsuls to destroy their 
codes and to reply to Tokyo with one code word when they had so complied 
with their directive/* 

The Japanese Embassy In Washington was advised to destroy their codes on 
December 3. (R. 249-250) 

3. The **Wind9** Message, Colonel Sadtler said that about November 20, a 
message was intercepted by the Federal Communications Commission, to the 
effect that the Japanese were notifying nationals of possible war with the 
United States. The “winds” message was indicated in these instructions, 
[S789] which would Indicate whether the war would be with the United 
States, Russia, or Great Britain, or any combination of them. The Federal 
Communications Commission was asked to listen for such Information. 

On the morning of December 5, 1941,, Admiral Noyes, Chief of Naval Com- 
munications, called Colonel Sadtler at 9: 30 saying, “Sadtler, the message is in!” 
He did not know whether the particular message was the one that meant war 
with the United States, but it meant war with either the United States, Russia, 
or Great Britain. He Immediately advised General Miles and Colonel Bratton. 

Sadtler was instructed to go back to Admiral Noyes to get the precise wording 
used, but Admiral Noyes said that he was too busy with a conference and he 
would have to attend to it later. Colonel Sadtler protested that that would 
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be too late. (R. 251-252) He reported back to General Miles. He then went to 
see General Gerow, Head of the War Plans Division, and suggested a message 
to be sent to Hawaii. General Gerow said, “No; that they had plenty of in- 
formation in Hawaii.” He then went to the Secretary of the General Staff, 
Colonel Smith, and made the same suggestion. When Smith learned that G-2 
and the War Plans Division had been talked to, he declined to discuss it further. 
It was about. the 5th or 6th of December that Tokyo notified the Japanese 
Embassy at Washington to destroy their remaining codes. It was on 
December 5 that Sadtler discussed this matter with General Gerow and Colonel 
Smith, because as Sadtler said, “I was sure war was coming, and coming very 
quickly.” (R. 254) 

Colonel Bratton arranged on behalf of G-2 for monitoring of Japanese weather 
broadcasts with the Federal Communications Commission. These arrangements 
were made through Colonel Sadtler. (R. 57, 103) Colonel Bratton testified that 
no information reached him as to the break in relations shown by the “winds” 
message prior to the Pearl Harbor disaster, December 7, 1941, and he does 
not believe anvhody else in G-2 received any such information. (R. 58-59) 

He conferred with Kramer and McCulloTm of the Navy. The message sent 
to him by the Federal Communications Commission was not the message he was 
looking for. (R. 60). Later he learned from the Navy about their monitoring 
efforts in Hawaii and the Far Bast, and the fact that they would probably secure 
the “winds” message sooner than he would in Washington. That is the reason 
why he sent the message of December 5, to Fielder, G-2, in Hawaii, to make 
contact with Commander Rochefort, to secure orally information of this sort 
(R. 62-63) A copy of this message has been produced in the record showing 
that it was sent. Colonel Bratton and Colonel Sadtler testified to the fact that 
their records showed that it was sent. (R. 69, 70, 71) But Colonel Fielder said 
he got no such message. (R. 68) [ 3791 ] The Navy now admits having 

received this “winds” activating message about December 6, but the War Depart- 
ment files show no copy of such a message. (R. 89, 281) 

From the Naval point of view Captain Safford recites the story of the “winds” 
message saying that Japan announced about the 26th of November 1941 that 
she would state her intentions in regard to war with Russia, England, the Dutch, 
and the United States, by the “winds” message. On November 28, 1941, the 
“winds” code w^as given. * On December 3, 1941, the Naval Attach^ at Batavia 
gave another version of the “winds” code. All three of these messages indicated 
the probability of the breaking off of relations and offensive warfare by Japan 
against the United States or the other nations mentioned. 

On December 4, 1941, Information was received through the Navy Department 
which was sent to Captain Safford which contained the Japanese “winds” mes- 
sage, “War with England, War with America, Peace with Russia.” (R. 132)* 

[J7.P2] This original message has now disappeared from the Navy files and 
cannot be found. It was in existence Just after Pearl Harbor and was collected 
with other messages for submission to the Roberts Commission. Copies were in 
existence in various places but they all disappeared. (R. 133-135) 

[,17.931 Captain Safford testified : 

“General Russeix. Have you helped or been active at all in this search which 
has been made in the Naval Department to discover this original message? 

“Captain Saftord. I have. As a last resort I requested copies of the message 
repeatedly from 20G. and on the last occasion I asked the officer in charge, who 
was Captain Stone, to stir his people up a little harder and see if they couldn’t 
make one more search and discover it. And when Captain Stone discovered it 
couldn’t be found, he called for — required written statements for anybody who 
might have any notice of that and though the written statements disclosed a 
lot of destruction of other me.ssages and things — not messages, but the Inter- 
cepts ; not the translations — nothing ever came to light on that message, either 
the carbon copy of the original Incoming message, which should have been fll«l 
with the work sheet, or of the translation. And one copy of the translation 


* Captain Safford tpstifled that the Japanese were no longer using the code employed to 
transmit the wind me.ssAge9 ; that there was no reason now why they should not be discussed 
openly. 

Colonel Rufus Prntton, on the contrary, testified that it would be danj^rous to acquaint 
the Japanese with the fact that we intercepted the winds message, as this might r^ult in 
further rode rhaiiges by the .Tapanese. 

The Hoard, aa a matter of course, decided to follow the safe plan and treat these 
messages aa Top Secret. 
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sliould have been filed under JD number, which I think Is 7001, because that num- 
ber is missing and unaccounted for, and that falls very close to the proper date. 
It actually comes in with the 3rd, but things sometimes got a little bit out as 
far as putting those numbers on was concerned. And the other should be filed 
wider the date and with the translation. We had a double file. 

“The last time I saw that message after the attack on [J7P4] Pearl 
Harbor about the 15th of December, Admiral Noyes called for the assembling of 
all important messages into one file, to show as evidence to the Roberts Oom* 
mission; and Kramer assembled them, and I checked them over for complete- 
ness and to see that we strained out the unimportant ones; and that ‘winds’ 
translation, the ‘Winds execute,* was included in those. I do not recall whether 
that ever came back or not. So far as I know, it may even be with the orig- 
inal papers of the Roberts Commission. It never came back that I know of, 
and we have never seen it since, and that is the last I have seen of it. 

“We also asked the people in the Army on several occasions if they could run 
it down and give us a copy. We were trying to find out the exact date of it and 
the exact wording of the message, to run this thing down and not make the thing a 
question depending upon my memory or the memory of Kramer or the memory 
of Murray, who do distinctly recall it. 

“General Russell. Well, now, let us talk cases. 

“Captain Safpord. Yes, sir. 

“General Russell. I want to know if over there in 20Q you had a place where 
you had 20G flies of messages, and then over here some other place you had a 
JD file which was separate and distinct from the one I have discussed. 

“Captain Safford. Yes, sir. 

“General Russell. But you had messages over there in the [37^5] JD 
file? 

“Captain S.\fford. We had. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

“General Russell. And they were the same as the ones in the 20G file? 

“Captain Safford. Yes, sir ; but they were in a different order. 

“General Russexl. All right. Now, this message of December 4th, when It 
went to the JD file, was given the number, according to your testimony, of 7001? 

“Captain Safford. It probably waa 

“General Russetji You don’t know that? 

“Captain Safford. Not to know ; only circumstantial evidence. 

“General Russell. Well, is JD 7000 in that file now? 

“Captain Safford. JD 7000 is there, and 7002. 

“General Russell. But 7001 Just isn’t there? 

“Captain Safford. The whole file for the month of December 1941 is present or 
accounted for except 7001. 

“General Russell. Now let us talk about 20G, which is some other place in this 
ofllce. Is this December 4th message the only one that is out of those files? 

“Captain Safford. That is the only one that w’e looked for that we couldn’t find. 
It is possible that there will be others missing which we haven’t looked for, but 
we couldn’t find that serial number. We lookeil all through the month to make 
certain. That is the only one that is missing or unaccounted [3796] for.’’ 

The radio station logs, showing the reception of the message have been destroyed, 
within the last year. Captain Safford testified that this message, and everything 
else they got from November 12 on, was sent to the White House by the Navy. It 
was a circulated copy that circulated to the White House and to the Admirals 
of the Navy. 

It is this message which the Army witnesses testified was never received by the 
Army. It was a clear indication to the United States as early as December 4. 
The vital nature of this message can be realized. 

4. Account of the Delivery of the Long H Part Message: the Short Implementing 
Message. The first 13 parts of the long reply of the Japanese finally terminating 
the relationships with the United States began to come in in translated form from 
the Navy on the afternoon of December 6, and the 13 parts were completed between 
7 and 9 the evening of December 6. Colonel Bratton, Chief of the Far Eastern 
Section of the Intelligence Branch of the War Department G-2, was the designated 
representative for receiving and distributing to the Army and to the Secretary 
of State copies of messages of this character received from the Navy. The Navy 
undertook to deliver to the President and to its own organization copies of similar 
messages. 
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Colonel Bratton delivered a copy of the first 18 parts [87P7] between 
9 and 10 : 30 p. m., December 6, as follows : 

To Colonel Smith, (now Lt. Gen. Smith) Secretary of the General Staff In a 
locked bag to which General Marshall had the key (R. 238). He told General 
Smith that the bag so delivered to him contained very important xmpers and 
General Marshall should be told at once so that he could unlock the bag and see 
the contents (R. 307). 

To General Miles by handing the message to him (R. 238) » by discussing the 
message with General Miles in his office and reading it in his presence (R. 239, 
241). He stated that General Miles did nothing about it as far as he knew 
(R. 241 ), This re(*ord shows no action by General Miles. 

Thereafter he delivered a copy to CSolonel Gailey, General Gerow’s executive 
in the War Plans Division (R. 238). 

He then took a copy and delivered it to the watch officer of the State Depart- 
ment for the Secretary of State and did so between 10 and 10: 30 p. m. (R. 234, 
239). 

Therefore, Olonel Bratton had completed his distribution by 10:30, had 
urged Colonel Smith, Secretary to General Staff, to communicate with General 
Marshall at once, and had discussed the matter with General Miles after read- 
ing the message. This record shows no action on the xmrt of General Smith and 
none by General Miles. Apparently the Chief of Staff was not advised of the 
situation until the following morning. 

In the meantime, as the testimony of Captain Salford [3798] rtiows, 
the following action was taken with the distribution of the same 13 parts of the 
message by the Navy which clearly indicates its importance. 

Captain Salford testifies that the first 13 parts came in on the afternoon of 
December 6 and were translated to English and delivered to the Army to Major 
Doud by 9 o’clock Saturday night, December 6. This portion of the message 
was distributed as follows: Commander Kramer consulted with the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Admiral Wilkinson, and was directed to go to the White 
House to deliver a copy. He then delivered a copy to Admiral Wilkinson at 
his house. As the President was engaged, Kramer gave a copy to the White 
House Aide, Admiral Beardall. When Kramer reached Admiral Wilkinson’s 
house he also gave a copy to Admiral Turner, Director of War Plans. He de- 
livered the final copy by midnight to Admiral Ingersoll, who read it and initialeil 
it. Admiral Wilkinson phoned Admiral Stark, as did also Admiral Tomer. 
Admiral Stark ordered Kramer to be at his office at 9 Sunday morning. Kramer 
came back to the Navy Department about 1 a. m. to see if part 14 had come in, 
but it had not. 

When part 14 did come in It was ready for delivery to the Army in English by 
7:15 a. m., December 7 (R. 158, 130, 164, 166). 

The net result was that no one took any action based upon the first 13 parts 
until the 14th part came in and the Army took [3799] no action on that 
until between 11 : 30 and 12 on the morning of December 7, or about 13 hours 
after the first 13 parts came in which clearly indicated the rupture of relations 
with the Japanese 

Nothing more was done with this clear warning in the first 13 parts of the 
long message until the following events occurred. 

Clolonel Bratton received from a naval officer courier between 8 : 30 and 9 : 0<’ 
a. m. on the Sunday morning of December 7, the English translation of the 14th 
part of the long message and the short message of the Japanese directing the 
Ambassador to deliver the long message at 1 p. m. on December 7 and to destroy 
their codes. Colonel Bratton immediately called General Marshall’s quarters 
at 9 a. m. (R. 85). 

General Marshall was out horseback riding and he asked that he be sent for. 
General Marshall called him back between 10:00 and 11:00 a. m. General 
Marshall came into his office at 11 : 25 a. m., of which there is a contemporaneous 
written record maintained by Colonel Bratton. In the meantime. Colonel Bratton 
called his Chief, General Miles, and reported what he had done (R. 77). Neither 
General Miles nor General Gerow were in their office on Sunday morning. 
General Miles arrived at the same time as General Marshall at 11:25 a. m. 
The Chief of Staff prepared a message to General Short and called Admiral Stark, 
who said he was not sending any [3800] further warning but asked 
General Marshall to Inform the Navy in Hawaii through Short. 

The answer to the following question on the record has not been supplied this 
Board : 
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“Why were not the first 18 parts, which were considered Important enough by 
the Navy to be delivered to the President and everyone of the Important Admirals 
o1 the Navy, delivered by the War Department officers to the Chief of Staff, and 
hfts attention called to it so that he could have taken some sort of action upon It?“ 
(R.— ). 

The only possible answer lies In the testimony that Colonel Smith, Secretary 
to the General Staff was told about 9 p. m. December 6 that there was an impor- 
tant document and that General Marshall should see It right away (R. 242). 
There Is no proof that Colonel Smith did so act except that from General Mar- 
shall, which shows that he was not advised of this situation until the following 
morning when he received a message from Colonel Bratton between 10:00 and 
11 :00 a. m., December 7. 

The record shows that subordinate officers who were entrusted with this in- 
formation were so impressed with it that they strongly recommended that defi- 
nite action be taken. 

When subordinate officers were prevented from sending this Information to 
the Hawaiian Department, by arrangement [380J] with their opposite 
numbers In the Office of Naval Intelligence, upon learning that the Navy had 
this Information in Hawaii, an apparently innocuous telegram was dispatched 
by G-2 to Colonel Fielder, G-2 In Hawaii, telling him to see his opposite number 
in the Office of Naval Intelligence, Commander Rochefort, to secure information 
from him of Importance. 

The story of the message of Novmeber 27 takes on a whole new aspect when 
the facts are really known as to the background of knowledge in the War Depart- 
ment of Japanese Intentions. At the time the Chief of Staff drafted the message 
of the 27th on the 26th, he knew everything that the Japanese had been proposing 
betw^een themselves for a long period of time prior to that day, and knew their 
intentions with respect to the prospects of war. The message of the 27th which 
he drafted In rough and which was apparently submitted to the Joint Board 
of the Army and Navy, therefore could have been cast in the clearest sort of 
language and direction to the Hawaiian Department. 

It was no surprise that the Japanese would reject the Ten Points on November 
26 ; that course of events had been well pictured by complete Information of the 
conversations between the Japanese Government and its representatives avail- 
able to the Government of the United States. 

5. Summaiy. Now let us turn to the fateful period between November 27 and 
December 6, 1941. In this period numerous pieces of Information 

came to our State, War and Navy Departments in all of their top ranks Indicating 
precisely the Intentions of the Japanese including the probable exact hour and 
date of the attack. 

To clinch this extraordinary situation we have but to look at the record to see 
that the contents of the 13 parts of the Japanese final reply were completely^ 
known In detail to the War Department, completely translated and available in 
plain English, by not later than between 7 and 9 o’clock on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6 or approximately Honolulu time. This information was taken by the Officer 
In Charge of the Far Eastern Section of G-2 of the War Department personally 
in a locked bag to Colonel Bedell Smith, now Lt. Gen. Smith, and Chief of Staff 
to General Elsenhower, who was then Secretary to the General Staff, and he was 
told that the message was of the most vital importance to General Marshall. It 
was delivered also to G-2 General Miles, with whom it was discussed, and to the 
Executive, Colonel Galley, of the War Plans Division, each of whom was advised 
of the vital importance of this information that showed that the hour had struck, 
and that war was at hand. Before 10 : 30 o’clock that night, this same officer 
personally delivered the same information to the Secretary of State’s duty officer. 

General Marshall was in Washington on December 6. This information, as 
vital and important as it was, was not com- [J80J] municated to him on 
that date by either Smith or Gerow, so far as this record showa When the final 
part 14 came in on the morning of December 7 and with It the short message 
directing the long message be delivered to the Secretary of State at 1 p. m., 
December 7, 1941. It was then that this same officer, Colonel Bratton of G-2, took 
the Initiative and went direct to General Marshall, calling him at his quarter 
at Port Myer and sending an orderly to find him, where he was out horseback 
riding. When he finally did reach him on the phone. General Marshall said he 
was coming to the War Department. He met him at about 11 : 25 a. m., after 
which time the message of December 7 was formulated by General Marshall in 
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his own handwriting. It failed to reach its destination dne to sending It by com- 
mercial Western Union — RCA. It arrived several hours after the attack. 

This brings us to the “winds” message. The “winds” message was one that 
was to be Inserted in the Japanese news and weather broadcasts and repeated 
with a definite pattern of words, so as to indicate that war would take place 
either with Great Britain, Russia, or the United States, or all three. 

The Federal Communications Commission was askeii to be on the outlook for 
these key words through their monitoring stations. Such information was picked 
up by a monitoring station. This information was received and translated on 
December 3, [S804] 1941, and the contents distributed to the same high 

authority. The Navy received during the evening of December 3, 1941, this 
message, which when translated said, “War with the United States, War with 
Britain, including the NEI, except peace with Russia.” Captain Salford said he 
first saw the “winds” message himself about 8 a. m. on Thursday, December 4, 
1941. It had been received the previous evening, according to handwriting on it 
by Commander Kramer, who had been notified by the duty officer, Lt. (Jg) 
Brotherhood, USNR, who was the watch oflScer on the receipt of this message. 

It w’as based upon the receipt of the message that Captain Salford prepared 
five messages betw’een 1200 and 1600 December 4, ordering the destruction of 
cryptographic systems and secret and confidential papers on the Asiatic stations. 
Captain McGullom of the Navy drafted a long message to be sent to all outlying 
fleets and naval stations. This %vas disapproved by higher naval authority. 
This message was confirmation to Naval Intelligence and Navy Department Com- 
munications Intelligence Units that war was definitely set. 

This “winds execute” message has now disappeared from the Navy files and 
cannot be found despite the extensive search for it. It was last seen by Com- 
mander Salford about December 14, 1941, when he collected the papers together 
with Commander Kramer and turned them over to the Director of Naval Com- 
munications for use as evidence before the Roberts Commission. 

[38d5] There, therefore, can be no question that between the dates of 
December 4 and December 6, the imminence of war on the following Saturday 
and Sunday, December 6 and 7, was clearcut and definite. 

Up to the morning of December 7, 1941, everything that the Japane.se were 
planning to do was known to the United States except the final message instruct- 
ing the Japanese Embassy to present the 14th part together with the preceding 
13 parts of the long message at one o’clock on December 7, or the very hour 
and minute when bombs were falling on Pearl Harbor. 

[380d] 5 Nov 1944 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War: 

Subject : Army Pearl Harbor Board Report. 

You have referred to me for opinion the Report of the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board dated 20 October 1944 together with the testimony and exhibits. I have 
examined this Report with great care and submit herewith my views. The 
present memorandum does not cover so much of the investigation as pertains 
to the conduct of Colonel Theodore Wyman, Jr. and related matters refeiTe<l 
to in the Report of the House Military Affairs Committee dated 14 June 1944. 

Technical Legality of Board's Proceedings: 

No question of the technical legality of the Board’s proceedings is presented. 
As shown in the Report (Rep. 1) the Board was appointed by the Secretary of 
War by Letter Order AGO, 8 July 1944, (AGPO-A-A 210.311 (24 Jun 44) ), as 
amended and supplemented, in order to meet tlie wishes of Congress as expressed 
in Public Law ^9, 78th Congress, approved 13 June 1944. The Board followed 
Judicial forms, affording full opportunity to witnesses to produce any data in 
their possession. Interested parties such as General Short and others were like- 
wise offered the fullest possible opportunity to appear before the Board and 
submit information. 

Board's Conclusions in Ocneral: 

The Board concludes broadly that the attack on Pearl [8807] Harbor 
was a surprise to all concerned: the nation, the War Department, and the 
Hawaiian Department, which caught the defending forces practically unpre- 
pared to meet it and to minimize its destructivene.ss (Rep. 297). The extent of 
the disaster was due, the Board states, (a) to the failure of General Short 
adequately to alert his command for war; (b) to the failure of the War Dei>art- 
ment, with knowledge of the type of alert taken by Short, to direct him to take 
an adequate alert; and (c) the failure to keep him adequately informed of the 
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status of the United States-Japanese negotiations, which might have caused 
him to change from the inadequate alert to an adequate one (Rep. 297). The 
Board follows these general conclusions by criticizing the conduct of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Chief of Staff, the then Chief of War Plans Division, land 
General Short (Kep. 297-^00). The Board makes no recommendations. 

It is believed that the most feasible method of examining the Report is to 
take up hrst the Report’s conclusions as to General Short and the other conclu- 
sions later. 

Board's Conclusion as to General Short: 

Taking them up in their order the Board concludes that General Short failed 
in his duties in the following particulars : 

“(a) To place his command in a state of readiness for war in the face of a 
war warning by adopting an alert [5808] against sabotage only. The 
information which he had was incomplete and confusing but it was sufficient 
to warn him of the tense relations between our government and the Japanese 
Empire and that hostilities might be momentarily expected. This required that 
he guard against surprise to the extent possible and make ready his command 
so that it might be employed to the maximum and in time against the worst 
form of attack that the enemy might launch. 

“(b) To reach or attempt to reach an agreement with the Admiral com- 
manding the Pacific Fleet and the Admiral commanding the 14th Naval District 
for Implementing the joint Army and Navy plans aifd agreements then in 
existence which provided for Joint action by the two services. One of the 
methods by which they might have become operative was through the Joint 
agreement of the responsible commanders. 

“(c) To inform himself of the effectiveness of the long-distance reconnaissance 
being conducted by the Navy. 

“(d) To replace inefficient staff officers.” (Rep. 300) Short’s Defenses: 

General Short, as the commander of a citadel taken by surprise, is in the 
position of the captain of a ship which has been wrecked ; it is a question of 
the validity of his defenses. 

[5800] Within a half hour after receiving the 27 November warning radio 
signed “Marshall,” (see p. 8, present memorandum) Short ordered Alert No. 1, 
which his SOP described as a defense against sabotage “with no threat from 
without.” (Tr., Short 283, 395, Ex. 1, p. 2, p. 5, par. 14) He did this without 
consulting his staff, other than his Chief of Staff, and without consulting the 
Navy. (Tr., Short 282, 395) 

He also ordered into operation the radar air raid warning system, but only 
from 4 to 7 a. m., and primarily on a training basis. (Tr., Short 297), 4442) 

The action of Short, which was taken in pursuance of the 27 November wire 
signed “Marshall,” did not contemplate any outside threat. (Tr., Short 2^, 
Ex. 1, p. 2, p. 5, par. 14) His failure to provide for an outside threat was a 
serious mistake and resulted in overwhelming tactical advantages to the 
attackers, his being taken by surprise, the destruction of his aircraft on the 
ground, the severity of the damage done to the warships in Pearl Harbor and 
military installations. Short testified that when he ordered Alert No. 1 he 
did not consider there was any probability of an air attack and that in this 
regard “I was wrong.” (Tr., Short 4440) 

Numerous witnesses confirm that the failure of Short to provide against an 
outside threat constituted a grave error of Judgment. (Tr., Allen 8113; Burgin 
2018, 2655; Farthing [5810] 838-839; Gerow 4274; Hayes 268; Herron 

238; King 2700; Murray 3096-3097; Phillips 1127-1128, 1151-1152; Powell 3911- 
3912; Throckmorton 1395-1396; Wells 2731; Wilson 1380-1381) 

Short sought to excuse his error by claiming: (1) that he had assumed the 
Navy knew the whereabouts of the Japanese fieet and would warn him In ample 
time in the event of an impending attack (Short, Ex. 1, p. 55; Tr., 299, 300, 451, 
452; cf. Klmmel 1769) ; (2) that in response to the radio signed “Marshall” of 
27 November he informed the War Department of the alert against sabotage 
and the War Department had acquiesced therein and did not give him additional 
warnings after 27 November (Short, Ex. 1, p. 54; Tr., 286, 287, 308) ; (3) that 
measures to provide for threats from without would have interfered with training 
(Ex. 1, p. 16), and would have disclosed his intent and alarmed the civilian 
population (Ex. 1, p. 16-17) contrary to War Department instructions, and that 
the prime danger was sabotage. (Tr., Short 285, 286, 289, 428, 522 ; Ex. 1, p. 13-18, 
54-57) 

These excuses are untenable. Short’s belief that the Navy knew the where- 
abouts of the Japanese fleet and would warn him in time cannot excuse him 
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for his failure to take precautions against an outside threat In the same way 
he cannot be heard to Justify his failure to adopt the necessary alert against 
an air attack because of fear of sabotage, or disclosure of possible intent, or 
possibility of alarming the civilian population, or interference with 

his training program. These latter must clearly be subordinated to the over* 
shadowing danger of a possible air attack. 

Short^s testimony indicates that he felt he was not given sufficient information 
as to the true Japanese situation by Washington and that what information be 
got was at least in part misleading. (Short, Ex. 1, p. 54-66; Tr., 278-2S1, 20^ 
4427) 

The Board In its conclusion stated : 

**The information which he had was incomplete and confusing but it was snlll- 
cient to warn him of the tense relations between our government and the Japanese 
Empire and that hostilities might be momentarily expected.” (Rep. 300) 

(General Short took command 7 February 1941. That very day the Secertary of 
War transmitted to him a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Navy dated 
24 January 1941 which stated: 

“If war eventuates with Japan, it is believed easily possible that hostilities 
would be initiated by a surprise attack upon the fleet or the naval base at Pearl 
Harbor.” (Roberts Report, p. 5) (Italics supplied) 

Secretary Knox further stated that “inherent possibilities of a major disaster'* 
warranted speedy action to “Increase the Joint readiness of the Army and Navy 
to withstand a raid \SS12] of the character mentioned • • The 

letter proceeded: 

“The dangers envisaged in their order of Importance and probability are con- 
sidered to be: (1) Air bombing attack, (2) air topedo plane attack, (3) sabotage, 
(4) submarine attack, (5) mining, (6) bombardment by gunflre.” (Roberts Re- 
port, p. 6) 

The letter stated that the defenses against all but the flrst two were satis- 
factory, described the nature of the probable air attack and urged that the Army 
consider methods to repel It. It recommended revision of Joint Army and Navy 
defense plans and si>ecial training for the forces to meet such raids. (Roberts 
Report, p. 5). Short admitted he received Secretary Stimson’s letter inclosing 
Secretary Knox’s letter, both of which he recalled very well. (Tr., Short 363- 
369) 

On the same date, 7 February 1941, General Marshall wrote Short a letter 
containing the following statement : 

“My impression of the Hawaiian problem has been that if no serious harm 
is done us during the first six hours of known hostilities, thereafter the existing 
defenses would discourage an enemy against the hazard of an attack. The risk 
of sabotage and the risk involved in a surprise raid by Air and by submarine, 
constitute the real perils of the situation. Frankly, I do not see any landing 
threat in the Hawaiian Islands so long as we have air superiority.” (Tr., Mar- 
shall 17) (Italics supplied) 

[3373] On 5 March 1941 General Marshall wrote Short a follow-up letter 
saying: 

“I would appreciate your early review of the situation in the Hawaiian 
Department with regard to defense from air attack. The establishment of a 
satisfactory system of coordinating all means available to this end is a matter 
of first priority,'' (Tr., Marshall 19) (Italics supplied) 

Short replied by a letter, dated 15 March 1941, outlining the situation at length 
and stating: 

‘•The most serious situation with reference to an air attack is the vulnera- 
bility of both the Army and Navy airfields to the attack.” (Tr., Marshall 21) 
(Italics supplied) 

Short further stated : 

“The Island is so small that there would not be the same degree of warning 
that w^ould exist on the mainland.” (Tr., Marshall 24) 

On 14 April 1941 Short, reporting progress in cooperating with the Navy, sent 
General Marshall three agreements made with the Navy to imiflement the Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan and concluding with the remark : 

“We still have some detail work to do with reference to coordinating the air 
force and the anti-aircraft defense.” (Tr., Marshall 27) (Italics suited) 

[38741 General Marshall on 6 May 1941 complimented him for “^ing on 
the Job.” (Tr., Marshall 27) 

On 7 July 1941, The Adjutant General sent Short a radio fully advising him 
of the Japanese situation. It told him that the Japanese Qovenuneiit bad 
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dftermined upon its future policy which might involve aggressive action against 
H fiRgifl and that an advance against the British and Dutch could not be entirely 
ruled out. It further advised him that all Jap vessels had been warned by 
Japan to be west of the Panama Canal by 1 August, that the movement of 
Japanese shipping from Japan had been suspended, and that merchant vessels 
were being requisitioned. (Tr., Marshall 33, Fielder 2974, Stimson 4055) 
Indicating his awareness of the threat of an air attack, Short sent General 
Marshall a tentative SOP, dated 14 July 1941, containing three alerts, Alert 
No. 1 being the all-out alert requiring occupation of field positions : Alert No. 2 
being applicable to a condition not sufficiently serious to require occupation 
of field positions as in Alert No. 1 ; and Alert No. 3 being a defense againat 
sabotage and uprisings within the Islands ''with no particular threat from 
without.” It will be noted that these alerts are in inverse order to the actual 
alerts of the final plan of 5 November 1941. It will be noted further that in 
paragraph 13 of the SOP, HD, 5 November 1941, as well as in the earlier tenta- 
tive draft of [3315] the SOP, sent to Washington, Short expressly recog- 
nized the necessity for preparation for “ a surprise hostile attack.*' (Short, Ex. 
1, pp. ^ 64) (Italics supplied) 

On 6 September, Colonel Fielder, Short’s G-2, advised the War Department 
that many of the Summaries of Information received from the War Department 
originated with the Office of Naval Intelligence, 14th Naval District, and that 
he had already received them. He stated that as the cooperation between his 
office, the Office of Naval Intelligence, and the FBI was most complete, that all 
such data was given him simultaneously with its dispatch to Washington and 
recommended that such notices from Washington to him be discontinued to avoid 
duplication of effort. (Tr., Bratton D. 292-293) 

On 16 October, the Chief of Naval Operations advised Kimmel that the Japa- 
nese Cabinet resignation created a grave situation, that the new cabinet would 
probably be anti-American, that hostilities between Japan and Russia were 
strongly possible, and that since Japan held Britain and the United States 
responsible for the present situation there was also a possibility that Japan 
might attack these two powers. The radio concluded : 

"In view of these possibilities you will take due precautions, including such 
preparatory deployments as will not disclose strategic intention or constitute 
provocative action again Japan.” (Tr., Short 279) 

[53i5] Short admits receiving this message. (Tr., Short 278) 

Secretary Stimson testified the War Department had this warning sent to 
Short (Tr., Stimson 4055) 

On 17 October, Short’s G-2 furnished Short’s staff with a full estimate of the 
Japanese situation which stated the situation was extremely critical, that Japan 
would shortly announce her decision to challenge militarily any nation which 
might oppose her policy, and that the major successes of the Axis afforded an 
unparalleled opportunity for expansion with chances of minimum resistance, that 
probable moves Included an attack upon Russia, upon British possessions in the 
Far East, a defense against American attack in support of the British, and a 
simultaneous attack upon the ABGD block ”at whatever i)oint8 might promise 
her greatest tactical, strategic, and economical advantages.” The report 
stated that a simultaneus attack on the ABCD powers 

♦ ♦ cannot be ruled out as a possibility for the reason that if Japan 
considers war with the United States to be inevitable as a result of her actions 
against Russia, it is reasonable to believe that she may decide to strike before 
our naval program is completed.” (Tr. 3688) 

[5817] On 18 or 20 October the War Department advised Short: 

“The following War Department estimate of the Japanese situation for your 
information. Tension between the United States and Japan remains strained 
but no, repeat no, abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy seems imminent.” 
(Tr., Short 411^-413, Hain 3307. Gerow 4258, 4264) 

Short’s G-2 gave him a further estimate of the Japanese situation on 25 Octo- 
ber 1941 stating that there had been no fundamental change in the situation 
since his warning advice of 17 October above referred to. It stated that a crisis 
of the first magnitude was created in the Pacific by the fall of the Japanese 
Oabinet, that actions of the new cabinet "definitely places Japan in a camp 
hostile to the United States” and "forces America into a state of constant 
vigilance.” It predicted Jap use of peace negotiations "as a means to delude 
and disarm her potential enemies.” It predicted a major move would be made 
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liefore the latter part of November ''with a chance that the great break. If it 
comes, will not occur before spring.” (Tr., 3689-3694) 

On 5 November, the War Department G-2 wrote Short’s G-2 that Hirota, 
bead of the Black Dragon Society, had stated that 

M* * • War with the United States would best begin in December or lu 
February. • ♦ * The new cabinet would likely start war within sixty 
days. • * ♦” (Tr., Bratton D. 289-291) 

|53i8] Colonel Blcknell, Short’s Asst. G-2, testified that early in Novem- 
ber in his Weekly Intelligence Summary the statement was made that 

♦ ♦ from all information which had been gathered in our office in 
Uawaii it looked as though hostilities could be expected either by the end of 
November or, if not, then not until spring.’’ (Tr.. Blcknell 1439-1440) 

Captain Edwin T. Layton, Intelligence Oflicer of the Pacific Fleet, testified he 
l»elleved he had informed Colonel Edwin Haley, G-2 of the Hawaiian Air Force 
and who had been assigned as liaison with the Navy, that Japanese troops, 
vessels, naval vessels, and transports were moving south. This information 
came from Naval observers in China, the naval attache in Tokyo, the naval 
attache in Chungking, British and other sources. This intelligence Indicated 
that the Japanese would invade the Kra Isthmus. Jap submarines about this 
time had been contacted in the vicinity of Oahu. (Tr., Layton 3930, 3031, 
3040-5041) 

On 24 November 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations radioed the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet, that 

•There are very doubtful chances of a favorable outcome of negotiations with 
Japan. This situation coupled with statements of Nippon Government and 
movements of their naval and military forces indicate in our opinion that a 
surprise aggressive movement in any direction including an attack on [38/9] 
the Philippines or Guam is a possibility. The Chief of Staff has seen this dis- 
patch and concurs and requests action addresses (CINCAF, CINCAP, COMS 
11, 12, 13, 14) inform senior army officers their respective areas. Utmost 
secrecy is necessary in order not to complicate an already tense situation or 
precipitate Jap action. Guam will be informed in a separate dii^atch.** (Tr., 
Gerow 4258; cf Bloch 1503-G) 

This message was presented to General Short by Captain Layton with his 
estimate. Not only did he deliver the message but he discussed it fully with 
Short. (Tr., Layton 3058-3059) Short said, ‘T do not think I ever got that 
message. * ♦ * I might have seen It, • * * and I might have forgotten 
about It.” (Tr., Short 414.) 

On 26 November 1941, the War Department radioed Short : 

• ••It is desired following instructions be given pilots of two B-24’s on special 
photo mission. Photograph Jaluit Island in the Carolina group while simul- 
taneously making visual reconnaissance. Information is desired as to location 
and number of guns, aircraft, airfields, barracks, camps and naval vessels 
including submarines ♦ • * before they depart Honolulu insure that both 
B-24’s are fully supplied with ammunition for guns.” (Tr., Gerow, 4259) 

The War Department sent Short three messages on 27 November, all of which 
arrived. The one signed “Marshall” read as follows : 

[3820] “Negotiations with Japanese appear to be terminated to all practi- 
cal purposes with only the barest possibilities that the Japanese Government 
might come back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable 
but hostile action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot, repeat cannot, 
be avoided, United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This 
policy should not, repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course of 
action that might Jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action, 
you are directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary but these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, 
to alarm the civil population or disclose intent. Report measures taken. 
Should hostilities occur you will carry out the tasks assigned in Rainbow^ 5 
as far as they pertain to Japan. Limit dissemination of this highly secret 
information to minimum essential olHcers.” (Tr., Gerow 4259-4260, Short 
280-281) 

This same day, 27 November, G-2 of the War Department radioed Short’s G-2 
as follows : 

“Advise only the Commanding GflScer and the Chief of Staff that it appears 
that the conference with the Japanese has ended in an apparent deadlock. 
Acts of sabotage and espionage probable. Also possible that hostilities moy 
begin.** (Tr., Gerow 4260) (Italics supplied) 
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The third message sent Short on 27 November 1941 was [3821] 
through the Navy Department, reading as follows : 

‘‘This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with 
Japan looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased 
fmd an aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. The 
liumber and equipment of Jap troops and the organization of naval task 
fbrces indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines or the 
Kra Peninsula or possibly Borneo. Execute an appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment preparatory to carrying out the task assigned in WPL 46X. Inform 
District and Army authorities. A similar warning is being sent by the War 
Department. Spanave Informed British. Continental district Guam Samoa 
directed to take appropriate measures against sabotage.” (Tr., Gerow 4262) 
^ort admits he got this message. (Tr., Short 415, 416, 469) 

The following day, 28 November, The Adjutant General sent Short a long 
radio stating that the critical situation demanded that all precautions be 
taken immediately against subversive activities and sabotage. (Tr., Arnold 
170, Short 293, Scanlon 4176) Short stated he took this as tacit consent to 
his alert against sabotage only (Short, Ex. 1, p. 54) and as a reply to his 
radio report of 27 November. (Tr., Short 422) Short sent a long reply to 
this message giving the various precautions taken by him against subversive 
activities and sabotage. (Tr., Short 294-296) 

[3822] There was a further message from the Chief of Naval Operations, 
dated 30 November, stating that Japan was about to launch *an attack on the 
Kra Isthmus. (Roberts Report, p. 8) Short also received Admiral Kimmers 
Fortnightly Summary of Current International Situations, dated December 1, 
1941, which stated that deployment of Jap naval ships southward Indicated 
clearly that extensive preparations were under way for hostilities and referred 
to naval and air activity in the Mandates. (Tr., Kimmel 1769-1770) An 
FBI or War Department report that the Jap Consuls in Honolulu were burning 
their codes and secret papers was given to Short’s G-2 on 5 or 6 December 
1941. (Tr., Fielder 2986, Bicknell 1413-1414) The Navy advised Kimmel 

on 3 December that Jap Consulates in Washington and London were destroying 
codes and burning secret documents. (Tr., Bloch 1512-1513) There were 
two Navy messages on 4 December 1941, the first an information copy to 
Kimmel of advice to certain naval commanders to destroy confidential docu- 
ments (Tr., Bloch 1514), the second a similar radiogram advising “be prepared 
to destroy instantly in event of emergency all classified matter you retain.” 
(Tr., Bloch 1514, Sufford C. 187) Another Navy message of 6 December 
“directed that in view of the tense situation naval commanders in Western 
Pacific areas should be authorized to destroy confidential pai)ers.” (Tr., 
Salford C. 189, Bloch 1514) 

[3823] In addition to all the above, G-2 of the War Department radioed 
Short’s G-2 on 5 December 1941 to contact Commander Rochefort, in charge 
of naval cryptographic work in Pearl Harbor, relative to Jap weather broad- 
casts from Tokyo “That you must obtain” and stating categorically “contact 
him at once.” This had reference to the important “Winds” Intercept, to be 
discussed more fully later. (Tr., Bratton B. 62, D. 283) Also, Colonel Bick- 
nell of Short’s G-2 staff advised Short’s entire staff on 5 December that 
the Jap Consulate was burning papers and that to him this meant war was 
imminent. (Tr., Bicknell 1418) Colonel Fielder, Short’s G-2, confirmed the 
fact that Colonel Bicknell so reported. (Tr., Fielder 2986) 

On 5 December 1941, Hawaii time, Colonel Van S. Merle-Smith, U. S. 
Military Attache in Melbourne, Australia, sent a cable to the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department, stating that the Netherlands Far Eastern 
Command had ordered the execution of Plan A-2 based on their intelligence 
report of Japanese naval movements in the vicinity of Palau. (Tr., O’Dell 
4606-45()7) Lieutenant Robert N. O’Dell who was then Assistant Military 
Attoche in the American Legation, Melbourne, Australia, testified that Plan 
A-2 was integrated into the Rainbow Plan. (Tr., O’Dell 4511-4512) The 
message in question was supposed to be relayed to the War Department 
by Uie Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, for deciphering and 
repeat. (Tr., O’Dell 4599) The record does not show whether [382.^] 
Short ever received this message. Other messages in the same code had been 
transmitted between the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and 
the American Legation in Australia. (Tr., O’Dell 4510) Colonel Merle-Smith 
had not sent the cable in question to Washington in the first instance in order 
that there should be no delay. 
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Lastly, on 6 December 1^41, Short's Assistant 0-2, Colonel Bickn^, informed 
him that the FBI at Honoluln had intercepted a telephone conversation be- 
tween one Dr. Mori, a Japanese agent in Honolulu, and a person in Tokyo who 
inquired as to the fleet, sailors, searchlights, aircraft, and “Hibiscus” and “pola- 
settias,” (probably code words). This message eiddently had “military sig- 
nificance” as Mr. Shivers, the FBI Agent in charge, and Colonel Bicknell testified 
(Tr., Shivers 3205, Bicknell 1415-1416) 

Short knew that the most dangerous form of attack on Pearl Harbor would 
be a surprise air attack at dawn. He had participated in plans and exercises 
against such a possibility. The fact is that on 31 March 1041 he signed the 
Martin-Bell inger Air Operations Agreement with the Navy, paragraph IV of 
which provided that daily patrols should be instituted to reduce the probability 
of “air surprise”. (Tr., Short 387-388) Paragraphs (d) and (e) of this Agree- 
ment (quoted in Report on page 98; Roberts Record 56^D-P) state: 

. [3825] “(d) * * * It appears that the most likely and dangerous form 

of attack on Oahu would be an air attack. • ♦ • 

“ (e) In a dawn air attack there is a high probability that it would be delivered 
as a complete surprise in spite of any patrols we might be using and that it 
might find us in a condition of readiness under which pursuit would be slow 
to start ♦ ♦ 

General Short himself testified that he was fully aware of a possible surprise 
air attack. (Tr., Short 388) 

General Ha.ve^, Short’s Chief of Staff up to the middle of October 1941 (Tr., 
Hayes 242) testified that he. General Martin, Short’s air chief, and Adndral 
Bellinger, the naval air chief, considered a surprise air raid as the most probable 
enemy action and that this was the estimate of the Hawaiian Department in 
Short’s time and also in the time of his predecessor General Herron. (Tr., 
Hayes 207-268) Colonel Donegan, Short’s G-3 at the time of the attack (Tr., 
Donegan 1929), testified that the possibility of a surprise air raid had been 
discussed “many, many times.” (Tr., Ilonegan 1961-19^3) Short had at least 
one air defense exercise each week with the Navy from March (Tr., Short 293) 
and he conducted an air raid drill as late as 29 November 1941. (Tr., DeLany 

1727) 

General Short admitted that while the 27 November message instructed him 
to undertake reconnaissance, this only indicated [3828] to him that “who- 
ever wrote that message was not familiar with the fact that the Navy had 
assumed he full responsibility for that long-distance reconnaissance • • 

(Tr., Short 4442) 

Thus, Short concluded that in drafting the message Washington did not 
understand the situation but that he. Short, did. It should be borne in mind 
that Short at no time called on Washington for clarification of any of these 
messages. 

Short contended that both the War Department message of 16 October and 
that of 27 November stressed the necessity of avoiding provocative action 
against Japan (Short, Ex. 1, p. 14, 54; Tr., 279-281) and that when the 27 
November message was sent there was still hope in the minds of the War Depart- 
ment that differences might bo avoided. (Tr., Short 281) He likewise inter- 
preted the 27 November message to mean that he must avoid any action which 
would alarm the Japanese population, which was confirmed by The Adjutant 
General’s radio to him of 28 November. (Short, Ex. 1, p. 14, 54; Tr., 293-294) 
As Short testified : 

“Everything indicated to me that the War Department did not believe that 
there was going to be anything more than sabotage • ♦ (Tr., Short 4W) 

Short testified he was confirmed in this conclusion by the acHon of the War 
Department in sending the flight of B-lTs to Hawaii without ammunition for 
defense. The planes arrived in this condition during the attack. (Short, Ex. 1, 
[3827] p. 21, 22, 55; Tr., 307, 471) 

Asked about “the possibility of confusion” created by the messages from 
Washington and whether he did not think the situation demanded vigorous action 
on his part. Short replied “very definitely not, from the information I had.” 
(Tr., Short 453) 

The Board stated in its conclusions that the informaticm furnished General 
Short was “incomplete and confusing.” (Rep. 300) 

Notwithstanding any information from Washington which Short regarded as 
conflicting or qualifying, the responsibility rested upon Short to be prepared for 
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tke most dangerous situation with which he could be confronted. This precau- 
tion on his part as the Commanding General was mandatory. Short was ade- 
quately advised of the imminent rupture in diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Japan, of the imminence of war, of the probable momentary 
outbreak of hostilities by Japan against the United States, and of the possibility 
of sabotage and espionage. The prime and unanswered question was when and 
where Japan would strike. As to this danger, the limitations and restrictions 
set forth in the messages were at all times subordinate to tlie principal instruc- 
tion, namely that war was imminent and Short would be prepared for it. The 
instruction to this effect contained in the message of 27 November was as follows : 

[5828] • • This policy should not, repeat not, be construed as restrict- 

ing you to a course of action that might Jeopardize your defense. ♦ ♦ *** (Tr., 
Short 280-281) 

Thus, a mere reading of the messages will show that Short should not have 
been misled as to their essential meaning, namely, that he must be on the alert 
against threats both from within and from aoithout. 

Short stresses greatly his reply to the 27 November message signed “Marshall.” 
^Dhis reads * 

“bepartinent alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison with the Navy.” (Short, 
Ex. 1, p. 16 ; Tr. 286) 

As previously pointed out, Short sent this brief reply within thirty minutes 
after receipt of the 27 November radio from Washington, and without con- 
sulting the Navy or the members of his staff. This decision and action by 
Short occurred before Short’s Q-2 received the message which the War Depart- 
ment G-2 radioed to Short on 27 November, clearly indicating that both 
sabotage and hostilities might commence and be concurrent. (Tr., Short 282, 
395, 520, Fielder 2962) Short claims his report to Washington, quoted above, was 
in ^ect a notice that he had only ordered an alert against sabotage, pursuant 
to the directive to report contained in the 27 November message signed 
“Marshall.” 

He testified: 

. “Everything indicated to me that the War Department did [8825] not 
believe there was going to be anything more than sabotage; and, as I have 
explained, we had a very serious training proposition with the Air Corps par- 
ticularly, that if we went into Alert No. 2 or 3 instead of No. 1 at the time 
that we couldn’t meet the requirements on the Philippine ferrying business. 
Also the fact that they told me to report the action taken unquestionably had 
an influence because when I reported action taken and there w’as no comment 
that my action w^as too little or too much I was a hundred percent convinced 
that they agreed with it” (Tr., Short 437). 

When, however, he was asked what that portion of his reply reading “liaison 
with the Navy” meant, he replied : 

“General Short. To my mind it meant very definitely keeping in touch with 
the Navy, knowing what information they had and what they were doing. 

“General Gbunebt. Did it indicate in any way that you expected the Navy to 
carry out its part of that agreement for long-distance reconnaissance? 

“General Short. Yes. Without any question, whether I had sent that or not. 
It would have affected it, because they had signed a definite agreement which was 
approved by the Navy as well as our Chief of Staff.” (Tr., Short 380) 

Both the Army and Navy messages of 27 November 1941 [5885] pictured 

an emergency and called for action under the war plan. The Navy message ex- 
pressly stated: 

“This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. ♦ ♦ ♦ Execute an ap- 
propriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the task assigned in 
WPL 46X. Inform District and Army authorities. A similar warning Is being 
sent by the War Department. • • *” (Tr., Gerow 4262) 

The symbols WPL 46X refer to the Rainbow Plan. (Tr., Bloch 1512) 

On 27 November 1941, the Navy informed the Army authorities of the message. 
(Tr., Layton .3041, Klmmel 1779) Short admits he received this message. (Tr., 
Short 416, 469) The corresponding warning sent by the War Department was 
Radiogram No. 472, 27 November 1941. That message after stating “hostile 
action possible at any moment” goes on to say that after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the tasks assigned in the Rainbow Plan will be carried out in so far as 
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they pertain to Japan. The implementation of that portion of the Plan by 
means of reconnaissance refers to paragraph 18 (1) of the Plan which provides 
that the Navy shall undertake the distant reconnaissance. (Tr., Kimmel 1745) 

Short is in a dilemma in contending that distant reconnaissance was a Navy 
responsibility. (Short, Ex. 1. p. 14. 15; Tr. 54, 281, 373. 377-380. 383, 393-394, 
4443-4444) because it only became a Navy responsibility if and when the 
[S8J1J Joint Army and Navy Agreement was put into effect. Yet Short made 
no effort to put It into effect even in part. (Tr., Lawton 2675-2676, Short 4437, 
4441) 

General Gerow, Chief of War Plans Division at the time, testified : 

♦ A threat of hostile attack was clearly stated in the War Plans message 
of November 27, and there was no reason for members of the War Plans Division 
to believe that the CG of the Hawaiian Department did not recognize that threat 
AS imminent, and that he would not take action in accordance with the Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan of the Hawaiian Department and the Fourteenth 
Naval District.” (Tr., Gerow 4283-4284) 

[3832] General Gerow testified further that from Short’s reply “liaison 
with the Navy” it wa.s reasonable for General Gerow to assume further that 

“General Short was working out reconnaissance and other defensive measures 
in coordination with the Navy. This would be normal procedure under the basic 
Plan. • • ♦” (Tr., Gerow 4289) 

Thus, In reality, the reply of Short Indicated to the War Department not only 
that he had taken precautions against sabotage but also that defense measures 
were being taken in accordance with the basic War Plan. There is nothing in 
the Plan to compel its being put into effect in toio. 

Paragraph 15 (c), (2) of the Plan provides: 

“Such parts of this plan as are believed necessary will be put into effect prior 
to M-day as ordered by the War and Navy Departments or as mutually agreed 
upon by local commanders.” (Tr., Bellinger 1^) 

It is therefore clear that even assuming that the Chief of the War Plans Division 
should have checked up more thoroughly on the inadequacy of the brief report by 
Short, nevertheless Short did not inform the War Department that he had merely 
alerted his command against sabotage. In any event, a military commander with 
a great responsibility cannot entirely divest himself of that responsibility with 
respect to 7 December 1941 by giving the War Department on 27 November 1941 
the report that he did. Furthermore, during the time which [3833] inter- 
vened from 27 November to 7 December he received other messages, heretofore 
quoted, which called for his re-examination of his decision. 

Reconnaissance: Means Available: 

Short’s reply did not fully or accurately inform the War Department of his 
action taken. For example, on 27 November, after receiving the message in 
question, he ordered the radar air raid warning service into oi>eration but only 
from 4 to 7 a. m. (Tr., Short 297, 469-470) and primarily on a training basis. 
(Tr. Short 516, 4442) No mention of this was made in his reply. One of the 
most lmiK)rtant means of reconnaissance was the radar air raid warning service. 
The 27 Noveml)er message signed “Marshall” ordered Short “to undertake such 
reconnais.sance and other measures as you deem necessary.” An added reason 
for twenty-four hour operations of the radar is Short’s claim that the Hawaiian 
Department did not have sufficient aircraft for 360 degree reconnaissance. It 
is clear that the radar air raid warning system was capable of twenty-four hour 
operation since this schedule was maintained Immediately following the attack. 
(Tr.. Short 470) 

Short assumed that the Navy was conducting long-distance reconnaissance by 
air and water to a measurable extent (Tr., Short 284, 385), but he also realized 
that such reconnais.sance by the Navy was not perfect. (Tr., Short 375, 384). He 
even failed to ascertain from the Navy, In a business-like way, Just [38341 
what reconnaissance was in fact being conducted. (Cf. Roberts Report, p. 18, 
19) The Navy conducted reconnaissance but this was only incidental to the 
maneuvers of the task forces of the fleet. These maneuvers were for training 
purposes and also to guard against Japanese submarines. (Tr., Short 859- 
360, 384; Bloch 1527; Bellinger 1600; DeLany 1,725; Kimmel 1773, 1794-1796; 
1802 ; McMorris 2885 ; cf. Roberts Report, p. 16) 

According to Admiral Kimmel, the Navy “had idans for reconnaissance and 
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Could run reconnaissance of a sort, but in onr estimate which had been sub- 
mitted to Washington, ♦ * ♦ it was clearly stated that we had to know the 
time of the attack, within rather narrow limits, in order to have anything like 
an effective search, because we could not maintain a search except for a very 
few days. Then of course we were hoping to get more planes all the time 
•r • • »* (Tr., Klmmel 1806) (Italics supplied) Concerning the air force 

necessary for naval reconnaissance, Admiral Klmmel stated: 

♦ I think it Is generally accepted that proper reconnaissance against 
aircraft attack requires that the patrol planes run out to about 800 miles from 
Oahu, around a 3^ degree arc, if you want a full coverage, and this will take 
about 84 planes, assuming a 15 miles visibility, for one day. ♦ • * (Tr., 

Klmmel 1763) (Italics supplied) 

[3855] How many planes were available? From Klmmel’s own testimony 
It appears that the Navy had 81 patrol planes : • 

«*• ♦ • it was planned to utilize so many of the patrol planes of the fleet 
as might be available at any one time, augmented by such planes as the Army 
could supply to do that distant reconnaissance. The number of patrol planes 
in the fleet teas 81, all told. Of those approximately between 50 and GO were in 
the Island of Oahu and suitable for service in the 7th of December. • ♦ ♦ and 
they had to cover all the Hawaiian Islands and cover all actions of the Pacifle 
Fleet • ♦ (Tr., Kimmel 1739; cf. Bellinger 1598, 1630) (Italics supplied) 

Testifying from hearsay only and not purporting to render an expert opinion. 
Admiral Bloch stated 170 aircraft and 350 pilots would be needed for such 
reconnaissance. (Tr., Bloch 1494) 

According to General Martin, 72 long-range bomber planes were needed for 
distant reconnaissance, “flying at an interval of flve degrees.” (Tr., Martin 
1872) 

“An additional 72 ships were required for the next day’s reconnaissance mis- 
sion, with 36 remaining on the ground as the striking force. ♦ • ♦ This 

brought the total of heavy bombardment to 180.” (Tr. Martin 1873) [3856] 

Short contended that perfect 3G0 degree reconnaissance would have required 180 
B-17 Flying Fortresses. (Tr., Short 324, 374) But Short testifled that he 
believed the naval task forces and planes from outlying Islands were conduct- 
ing reconnaissance equivalent to covering a 180 degree arc (Tr., Short 385; cf. 
Roberts Report, p. 16), and that the task force n^connaissance covered a strip 
600 miles wide. (Tr., Short 4438) On Short’s assumption only 90 B-17 Flying 
Fortresses would have been needed to cover the remaining 180 degree arc. 
(Tr., Short 324, 374) According to Kimmel 42 planes could have scouted that 
arc. (Tr., Kimmel 1763) The Navy had about 58 patrol planes available in 
Oahu (Tr., Bellinger 1598; 1630; Kimmel 1739), but how many of these could 
have bwn used for reconnaissance Is debatable. Some at least were needed to 
scout ahead of the then operating task forces. The Army had available 6 E-IT’s, 
10 A-20*s, and 54 B-18’s. (Tr., Short 281, 314, 479) These B-18’s were not 

the best type of plane, but as General Martin says: 

“• • « They could be used for reconnaissance, but • ♦ • were always 
recognized as not being a combat ship.” (Tr., Martin 1859) (Italics supplied) 

General Martin was not asked whether for purposes of distant reconnaissance 
a B-18 or A-20 plane was substantially the equivalent of a Navy Flying Fortress. 

Thus, there were 58 naval planes and 70 army planes, or [3837] a total 
of 128 planes in Oahu in late November and early December. How many of 
these planes were actually available for operations as distinguished from those 
undergoing repairs, is not clear from the record. It Is clear, however, from the 
above that a substantial number of planes were available by which reconnais- 
sance could have been undertaken to some extent. Hence, the testimony of both 
Klmmel and Short that the number of planes on hand was entirely Insufficient 
for reconnaissance must be taken with some qualiflcatlons. 

I agree with the following statement in the Roberts Report (paragraph XV, 
p. 12) : 

“Under the Joint coastal frontier defense plan, when the plan became effec- 
tive the Navy was to conduct distinct air reconnaissance radiating from Oahu 
to a distance of from 700 to 800 miles. Prior to December 7, 1941, no distant 
reconnaissances were conducted, except during drills and maneuvers. The fleet 
from time to time had task forces operating in various areas off the island of 
Oahu and, in connection with such operations, carrier and patrol planes con- 
ducted reconnaissances of the operating areas. The sectors searched, however, 
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constituted but small arcs of the total arc of 360‘, and rarely extended to a 
radius of 700 miles. 

*'Means were available for distant reconnaissance which would have atforded 
a measure of security against [3838] a surprise air attack. 

‘ General Short assumed that the Navy was conducting distant reconnaissance, 
but after seeing the warning messages of October and November from the War 
and Navy Departments he made no Inquiry with respect to the distant reconnais- 
sance, if any, being conducted by the Navy.** 

Information Not Received hy Short; In General: 

Short claimed that the War Department had considerable important informa- 
tion prior to the attack which should have been but was not transmitted to him 
and the Board so found. (Top Secret Rep., p. 1) The Board held that under these 
circumstances, where vital information cannot be disclosed by the War Depart- 
ment to its field commanders it is incumbent upon the War Department to assume 
the responsibility for specific instructions to these commanders. (Top Secret Rep., 
p. 1) I do not feel that these are proper conclusions in the present case. 

It should be made clear at the outset that so far as the present record or the 
Roberts Report shows, the War Department possessed no information definitely 
pointing to an attack on Pearl Harbor and no advance information as to the date 
of an attack anywhere. This is contrary to many past and current newspaper 
stories. Indeed, aside from the Top Secret information which will now be con- 
sidered, the Dutch-British- [383.9] United States agreement for Joint ac- 
tion, which Short said would have made him “more conscious’* war was practi- 
cally unavoidable, (Tr., Short 449-450), and possibly Navy messages not presented 
to the Board, there was no substantial information in the War Department which 
was not transmitted to Short. Short, as (!k)mmanding General, must be charge 
with having all the important information sent to his G-2. It is a fact also that 
Short received important information from his 0-2 of which the War Department 
was not informed. 

An examination of the Top Secret Report of the Board indicates that it is 
mainly a collection of conclusions by the Board which cite as a basis references 
to Top Secret transcripts and exhibits. These references in turn indicate that 
the testimony given by the witnesses consists largely of their conclusions or evalu- 
ations of certain intercepts. The testimony of some of these witnesses is undefined 
and inconclusive. Moreover, the quantum of the information thus received by the 
War Department and not sent to Short has been magnified out of all proportions 
to its reasonable evaluation as each message was received from day to day. This 
is all the more apparent when fundamental military concepts are borne in mind 
as to the responsibilities of the commander of the Hawaiian Department. The 
Board considered that the most damning indictment of the War Department was 
that it has possession of information which indicated war at a time certain 
[S8i0] (Top Secret Rep., p. 3) and that this information was exclusively in the 
possession of the War Department and did not go to Short. (Top Secret Rep., p 4) 
The basis for this conclusion by the Board, however, is that the War Department 
was advised that the Japanese in London, Washington, and elsewhere were burn- 
ing their consular records, and destroying their codes and confidential i)aper8. 
(Top Secret Rep., p. 4) But Short’s G-2. Colonel Fielder, and his Asst. G-2, Col- 
onel Bicknell, had information before 7 December that the Japanese Consulate In 
Honolulu was likewise destroying its codes and burning its secret papers, which 
Information in the opinion of Colonel Bicknell meant war. (Tr., Fielder 2985- 
2986; Bicknell 1413-1417) Furthermore, Colonel Fielder testified that he be- 
lieved the source of his information was the War Department. (Tr., Fielder 
2986) It must he presumed that Short was informed of his own 0-2*8 informa- 
tion. Colonel Bicknell testified definitely that he told Short’s staff he had such 
Information and that to him this meant war. (Tr., Bicknell 1413-1414) Colonel 
Phillips, Short’s Chief of Staff, testified Short was given this information. (Tr.. 
Phillips 1242-1243) Moreover, the Navy at Hawaii had received information ot 
the burning of codes by Japanese Consular agents in London and Washington 
(Tr., Bloch 1512-1513) which information, according to Short’s G-2 would come 
to him in the natural course. (Top Secret Tr., Bratton D-292-293) 

[38.^;] The principal information of the character above described is con- 
tained In Top Secret Exhibit “B”, a series of forty-seven Intercepted radiograms 
principally between Washington and Tokyo and the so-called “Winds’* mes- 
sage. In order to compare the information Washington had and what it sent 
Short it Is necessary briefiy to recite the contents of these various messages: 
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24 September, translated 9 October. Tokyo to Honolulu. Requesting reports 
OB vessels in Pearl Harbor and dividing Pearl Harbor into various subdivisions 
for that purpose. 

14 October, translated 16 October. Ambassador Nomura, Washington to 
Tokyo. Giving interview with Rear Admiral Turner ; Turner suggesting Japan 
abandon lier obligations under the Three-Power Alliance and gradually with- 
draw Jap troops from China. 

16 October, translated presumably 17 October. Toyoda, Foreign Minister, 
Tokyo to Washington. Stating war between Germany and U. S. might result 
in Japan Joining, fulfilling its obligations under Three-Power agreement. At 
the same time, Japan wished to make a success of the Japanese- American 
negotiations, hence Japan was warning the U. S. of the above. 

22 October, translated 23 October. Nomura, Washington to Tokyo. Advises 
Tokyo of his lack of success in [J8^] negotiations and asks to be relieved. 

5 November, translated 6 November. Tokyo to Washington, of utmost sec- 
recy. Setting 25 November as deadline for signing agreement and urging renewed 
effort. 

14 November, translated 26 November. Tokyo to Hongkong. Stating that 
should U. S.-Jap negotiations collapse Japan will destroy British and American 
X>ower in China. 

15 November, translated 8 December. Foreign Minister Togo to Honolulu 
stating : 

“As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make 
your 'ships in harbor report’ irregular, but at a rate of twice a week.” 

16 November, translated 17 November, Tokyo to Washington. Referring to 
impossibility to change deadline of 25 November and to press negotiations with 
the U. S. 

18 November, translated 6 December. Klta, Honolulu to Tokyo. Bringing 
Tokyo up to date as to war ships in Pearl Harbor and giving course of eight 
destroyers entering harbor. 

19 November, translated 20 November. Tokyo to Washington. Advises to 
present “the proposal” and that “if the U. S. consent to this cannot be secured, 
the negotiations will have to be broken off.” 

19 November, translated 26 November. Tokyo to Washington. Giving three 
code words to be added at end of [88^8] Jap intelligence broadcasts if 
Jap-U. S.-Russian-British relations should be^me dangerous. 

22 November, translated 22 November. Tokyo to Washington. Extends time 
for signing agreement from 25 November to 29 November. Latter is absolute 
deadline. “After that things are automatically going to happen.” 

26 November, translated 28 November. Ambassador Nomura and Eurusu to 
Tokyo. Advising hardly any possibility of United States considering the “pro- 
posal” in toto, that if situation remains tense as it is negotiations will Inevitably 
be ruptured, if indeed they may not already be called so. “Our failure and 
humiliation are complete.” Suggest that rupture of pr^ent negotiations does 
not necessarily mean war between Japan and United States but would be fol- 
lowed by United States and English military occupations of Netherlands Indies, 
which would make war inevitable. 

26 November, translated 26 November. Tokyo to Washington. Stating “the 
situation is momentarily becoming more tense and telegrams take too long.” 
Contains code for future telephone conversations. 

26 November, translated 26 November. Conversation between Eurusu and 
Yamamoto, Eurusu stating United States will not yield, that he could make no 
progress. 

26 November, translated 29 November. Nomura to Tokyo. Stating great 
danger responsibility for rupture of nego [88441 tlations will be cast upon 
Japan and suggesting plan to avoid this. 

28 November, translated 28 November. Tokyo to Washington. Stating that 
in spite of Ambassadors superhuman efforts. United States has “presented a 
humiliating proposal and Japan cannot use it as basis for negotiations” ; there- 
fore answer will be sent Ambassadors in two or three days after which nego- 
tiations will be de facto ruptured. Ambassadors are told not to give impression 
negotiations are broken off. 

^ November, translated 5 December. Tokyo to Honolulu. “We have been 
receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in the future will you also 
report even when there are no movements.” 
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29 Noyember, translated 30 November. Tokyo to Wasbinj^ton. Instructiiis 
Ambassadors to make one more attempt and giving line of approach. 

30 November, translated 1 December. Tokyo to Berlin. Advising Japan^ 
adherence to Tri-Partite Alliance and that United States on 28th made insulting 
proposal, in effect demanding Japan not give assistance to Germany and Italy 
In accordance with alliance. “This clause alone, let alone others, makes It 
impossible to find any basis in the American proposal for negotiations*’ and 
that United States in collusion with the allied nations “has decided to [3345] 
regard Japan, along with Germany and Italy, as an enemy.” 

30 November, translated 1 December. Tokyo to Berlin. Stating negotiations 
with Washington “now stand ruptured — broken” and to give Hitler and Ribben- 
trop a summary of the developments ; that England and the United States have 
taken a provocative attitude, were planning to move forces into East Asia whldi 
would require countermeasures by Japan, that there was extreme danger that 
war might suddenly break out and that “the time of the breaking out of this 
war may come quicker than anyone dreams.” This message was to be sent to 
Rome and to be held “in the most absolute secrecy.** 

30 November, translated 30 November. Telephone conversation between 
Kurusu, Washington, and Yamamoto. Discussion as to stretching out negotia* 
tions and effect of return of President Roosevelt. 

1 December, translated 5 December. Tokyo to London. Directing destruction 
of code machine and to confirm this by cable. 

1 December, translated 1 December. Tokyo to Washing^ton. Date set in 
deadline message has gone by. To prevent U. S. becoming unduly suspicious 
press has been advised negotiations are continuing. States note will not be 
presented to U. S. Ambassador In Tokyo as suggested, but in Washington only. 

[38^5] 1 December, translated 1 December. Tokyo to Washington. Ad- 

vising when faced with necessity of destroying codes to use chemicals on hand 
for that purpose. 

1 December, translated 4 December. Washington to Tokyo. Advising continua- 
tion of negotiations and meeting leaders, if not top leaders then those lower 
down. 

1 December, translated 4 December. Tokyo to Hsinking. Advising that it 
was Jap policy to have Manchuria participate in war and that British and 
American Consular rights would not be recognized. 

2 December, translated 3 December. Washington to Tokyo. Reciting con- 
versation between Jap Ambassadors and Under Secretary Welles wherein Japs 
complain against pyramiding U. S. economic pressure upon Japan and expressing 
doubt as to whether Japan could consider again proposals of 26th. Japs con- 
vinced U. S. would like to bring about a speedy settlement which fact Foreign 
Office should consider in making reply to new American proposals. 

2 E>ecember, translated 3 December. Tokyo to Washington. (Strictly Secret) 
Destroy all codes except one, destroy one code machine unit and destroy all 
secret documents. 

3 Decemlier, translated 5 December. Washington to Tokyo. Stating that 
in event of occupation of Thailand joint military action by Great Britain and 
U. S. with or [3347] without declaration of war was a certainty. 

4 December, translated 5 December. Berlin to Tokyo asking for certain mem- 
bers of London staff in event Jap Embassy in London was evacuated. 

5 December, translated 6 December. Washington to Tokyo. Reports destruc- 
tion of codes and states that since negotiations are still continuing request delay 
in destruction of one code machine. 

6 December, translated 6 December. Tokyo to Washington. Gives advance 
notice of memorandum for U. S. to be sent in fourteen parts and to prepare 
to present it when directed. 

6 December, translated 7 December. Washington to Tokyo, urgent Stating 
that in addition to negotiating with Hull Japs had worked with other Cabinet 
Members some of whom had dined with President and advised against Jap- 
American war. 

7 December, translated 7 December. Tokyo to Washington, extremely urgent. 
Advising that after deciphering fourteenth part of final memorandum, Japan to 
U. S. to destroy at once remaining cipher machine and all machine codes, also 
all secret documents. 

7 December, translated 7 December. Budapest to Tokyo stating: “On the fith, 
the American Minister presented to the Government of this country a British 
Government [ 3848 ] communique to the effect that a state of war would 
break out on the 7th.” 
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I The final message, outside the **Winds** message which will be noticed in detail 
later was the diplomatic note of the Japanese Government to the United States 
<Jovernment sent from Tokyo to Washington 6 December 1941 in fourteen parts, 
thirteen of w'hich arrived and were translated on 0 December and the fourteenth 
part the morning of 7 December. (Top Secret Ex. “B”; Tr., Safford C. 154.) 
The Japanese note in general is a review of the Japanese-American negotiations 
a|id the Japanese position, complaining in effect of an insult and breaking off 
the negotiations. A radio from Tokyo to Washington 7 December, translated 
the same day, marked “urgent, very important,” instructs the Ambassador to 
present this note to the United States at 1 : 00 p. m., 7 December. (Top Secret 
ISx. “B”) 

[58-iP] The Federal Communications Commission, around 20 November 
1941, intercepted a message from Tokyo to Japanese diplomatic rejiresentatives 
to the effect that “in case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic 
relations)” a warning message would be given in the middle and the end of the 
Jaimnese daily short-wave news broadcasts as follows : 

“(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO KAZEAME 
(BAST WIND RAIN) 

“(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZE KUMORI (NORTH WIND 
CLOUDY) 

“(3) Japan-British relations: NISHINO KAZE HARE (WEST WIND 
CLEAR)” 

When this signal was heard, all codes and papers were to be destroyed. 
Exhibit “B”, 19 Nov., S. I. S. 25432; Tr., Marshall A. 35; Sadtler D. 250; Safford 
C. 125-126.) 

A radio from Tokyo to Washington, dated 19 November and translated 26 
November, was to the same effect. (Top Secret Ex. “B“, S. I. S. 25432.) The 
Army, Navy, and Federal Communications intercept stations immediately com- 
menced a close watch for the second or implementing “Winds” message. On 
5 December, Admiral Noyes, Chief of Navy Communications, phoned Colonel 
Sadtler, in charge of Army codes and ciphers, saying, “The message is in.” 
Asked which one it was, Admiral Noyes stated he did not know but believed It 
meant war between Japan and Great Britain. (Tr., Sadtler D. 251.) Sadtler 
immediately went to General Miles, A. C. [385d] of S., G-2, where he was 
joined by Colonel Bratton of G-2. Discussing Admiral Noyes’ uncertainty as 
to which message it was. General Miles stated : “Do you think you can verify 
that word? This may be a false alarm.” Colonel Bratton telephoned Admiral 
Noyes, who was on his way to a meeting and had no time to discuss the matter 
except to say that he could not verify it at that time but would telephone later. 
Sadtler returned to General Miles, who told him to keep on the lookout. (Tr., 
Sadtler D. 252-253.) Colonel Sadtler then advised General Gerow of the message 
and suggested that the various overseas stations Including Hawaii should be 
notified. General Gerow replied, “I think they have had plenty of notification,” 
and the matter dropped. Sadtler then informed Colonel (now Lieutenant Gen- 
eral) Bedell Smith, Secretary of the General Staff, of the message and that he 
had talked to G-2 and War Plans, and Ck)lonel Smith did not wish to discuss it 
further. ( Tr., Sadtler D. 253-254. ) 

It will be noted from the above that the activating or second “Winds” message 
apparently indicated a breach in diplomatic relations with Great Britain. Colonel 
Sadtler testified he told General Miles and Colonel Bratton that Admiral Noyes 
was positive that it did not indicate a breach in Japanese-American relations. 
(Tr., Sadtler D. 2.52.) According to Colonel Bratton no one in G-2 ever received 
a message of this latter character. (Tr., Bratton B. 59, 66-67; see also Marshall 
A. 36-38.) The present record fails to show whether CJolonel Sadtler or Colonel 
[5857] Bratton ever ascertained the exact meaning of the Navy activating 
“Winds” message. Colonel Sadtler apparently made no further inquiry of 
Admiral Noyes nor did the Board examine him further on the subject. On this 
general subject there is the testimony of General Marshall who stated : “I find 
that no ofllcer of the Navy advised General Miles or Colonel Bratton that any 
message implementing the ‘Winds’ code (indicating with whom relations would 
be ruptured) had been received by the Navy.” (Tr., Marshall A. 38-39.) It seems 
clear that no Japanese message using the “Winds” code was intercepted by the 
FCC or by the Army Signal Corps until after Pearl Harbor. (Tr., Marshall A. 
37.) Colonel Sadtler testified that he discussed with General Miles and Colonel 
Bratton the Navy activating “Winds” message, indicating to him, war with 
Great Britain. (Tr., Sadtler D. 251-252.) Apparently, therefore, the source of 
the activating or second “Winds” message was the Navy. 

79716 — 46 — pt. 8 82 
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The Navy story as to the “Winds’* message is as follows: Captain Salford, 
head of the Navy Communications Security Division, stated that on 4 December 
the activating “Winds” message came in and was sent to him in teletype. 
Lieutenant Commander Kramer, the senior language officer, wrote on the bot- 
tom of it. “War with England, War with America, Peace with Russia.” The 
message was different in wording from what had bwn expected but, according 
to Captain Safford, its meaning was clear. It was given immediately to Admiral 
Noyes. (Tr., Safford C. 131-132.) [3852] According to Captain Safford 

two copies were sent to the War Department. (Tr., Safford C. 133.) Colonel 
Gibson of War Department G-2 testified that there is no record that G-2 of the 
War Department or the Army Signal Intelligence ever received any implementing 
message from the Navy. (Tr., Gibson D. 273.) Neither the original nor copies 
of the message can now be found in the files of either the War or Navy Depart- 
ments according to Captain Safford. The message was distributed to various 
high officials of the Navy Department and copies were sent to the State Depart- 
ment and White House. (Tr., Safford C. 133, 136-138, 172.) The proof that it 
got to the White House seems to be that this was routine distribution (Tr., Safford 
C. 136-138) ; the same is true as to its getting to the Secretary of State. (Tr., 
Safford C. 138.) 

Captain Safford also testified that the Navy had roughly around sixty inter- 
cepted Japanese messages pertaining to this period which were in the possession 
of the Navy Court of Inquiry. (Tr., Safford C. 139-140, 152.) Whether these 
include the forty-seven messages submitted in evidence by Colonel Bratton (Top 
Secret Kx. “B” ) is not known as they do not appear in the present record. Cap- 
tain Safford testified that Commander Kramer told him in 1943 that when he 
submitted S. I. S. 25850, the message to the Jap Ambassadors to present the 
Japanese reply at 1 : CK) p. m., to Secretary Knox, he sent a note along with It 
saying in effect, “This means a sunrise attack on Pearl Harbor today and possibly 
a midnight attack on Manila.” (Tr., Safford C. 167.) 

[3853] Captain Safford testified that coupling the “Winds” activating mes- 
sage with the messages instructing destruction of codes and secret papers, he 
became worried and telephoned Commander McCollum and asked him whether 
Naval Intelligence was doing anything to get a warning out to the Pacific Fleet. 
McCollum said they were and as a result McCollum finally succeeded in having 
sent a message to the Pacific naval commanders, including the Commandant of 
the 14th Naval District, Honolulu, to the effect that the Japanese had been in- 
structed to destroy their codes. (Tr., Safford C. 182-184) Safford stated he 
also arranged for four additional messages to be sent out to various naval attaches 
in the Far East advising destruction of our own secret papers. (Tr., Safford 
C. 184-185) This message was sent 4 December. A message to the same effect 
was also sent to Guam, (Tr., Safford C. 186-187) with an information copy to the 
Commandant of the 14th Naval District in Honolulu. (Tr., Safford C. 187) An 
additional message was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, covering 
destruction of papers on Wake Island. (Tr., Safford C. 188^190) 

One of the members of the Board, General Russell, had in his possession a 
statement, unidentified as to source, but which he says “reached the Naval author- 
ities and which It is alleged was sent over to the War Ilepartraent.” (Tr., Russell 
A. 30) This statement apparently was the testimony given by Captain Safford 
which was contained in a volume of the examination of various [3854 ] wit- 
nesses conducted by Admiral Thomas C Hart, during April to June 1944, in 
accordance with directions of the Secretary of the Navy. (Tr., Safford C. 120, 
123, 145, 152, 168) Examining General Marshall from this document. General 
Russell stated : 

This same naval source from which I have been quoting stated that: 

“On the 4th of December, 1941, Commander McCollum drafted a long warning 
message to the Comma nders-in-Chief of the Asiatic and Pacific Fleets, sum- 
marizing significant events up to that date, quoting the ‘Winds Message', and 
ending with the positive warning that war was imminent.” 

Now, this is on the 4th day of December : 

“Admiral Wilkinson approved this message” — 

which I shall talk about in a minute more definitely, 

“and discussed it with Admiral Noyes in my presence. I was given the message 
to read after Admiral Noyes read it, and saw It about three p. m., Washington 
time, on December 4, 1941. Admiral Wilkinson asked, ‘What do you think of the 
message?’ Admiral Noyes replied, *I think it is an insult to the intelligence of the 
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()oinmander-in-Chief.’ [4855] Admiral Wilkinson stated, ‘I do not agree 
vith you. Admiral Kimmel is a very busy man.’ ” 

and so forth. (Tr., Russell A. 33-34) 

CJolonel Gibson referred to the above Incident, stating that “Admiral Noyes 
aaid they had been alerted enough” and disapproved sending it. (Tr., Gibson 
D. 276-277) 

Colonel Bratton testified that on receipt of the 2 December message trans- 
lated 4 December, from Tokyo to Washington, ordering destruction of codes 
and code machines, he took a copy of this message to General Miles and Gen- 
eral Gerow and discussed it with them at some length. Bratton advocated 
sending further warnings or alerts to our overseas commanders. General 
Gerow felt that sufficient warning had already been given. General Miles felt 
that he coluld not go over General Gerow’s decision. Bratton, however, con- 
tinued to feel uneasy about the matter and went over to the Navy Depart- 
ment where he had a conference with Commander McCollum who felt as he 
did that further warnings should be sent out. McCollum stated that Com- 
mander Rochefort in Honolulu had gotten the first “Winds” message and was 
listening for the implementing message. He suggested that as a way out of 
tkeir difficulty a wire be sent to the Army G-2 in Hawaii to see Rochefort at 
once. (Tr., Bratton D. 283-284) Bratton stated he. managed to get General 
Miles to OK this message which was sent 5 December to Short’s G-2 and rend 
as follows : 

[385d] “CJommander Rochefort, who can be located through the 14th Naval 
District, has some Information on Japanese broadcasts in which weather re- 
ports are mentioned that you must obtain. Contact him at once.” (Tr. Bratton 
D. 283) 

In addition to the “Winds” message, the sheaf of forty-.seven intercepts. Top 
Secret Exhibit “B”, contains a somewhat similar message from Tokyo, dated 
19 November 1941, reading as follows : 

“When diplomatic relations are becoming dangerous we will add the fol- 
lowing at the beginning and end of our general intelligence broadcasts : 

“(1) If it is Japan U. S. relations 

‘Haoabhi’ 

“(2) Japan Russia relations 

‘Kit.v’ 

“(3) Japan British relations: (including Thai, Malaya, and NEI) ‘NISHF ” 
(Top Secret Ex. “B” S. I. S. 25392) 

There is a conflict as to the meaning of the “Winds” message, namely, as to 
whether it meant war or only a breach of diplomatic relations. (Tr., Bratton 
B. 60-71; Safford 0. 126-130; Sadtler D. 250; See also Top Secret Ex. “B”. 
S. I. S. 25392 and 25432, both 19 November 1941) This confiict is not significant, 
however, as it was common knowledge that Japan might begin war prior to 
terminating diplomatic relations. Even Short realized this. (Tr. Short 456- 
457; see also Stimson 4051) 

[3857] There Is no clear showing in the record as to what higher officers 
in the War Department got either the original “Winds” message, in whatever 
version, or the activating message, or got the brief message of 19 November 
as to the single code word to be Inserted in the intelligence broadcasts when 
diplomatic relations became dangerous. (Top Secret Ex. “B”, S. I. S. 25392) 

Colonel Bratton, apparently testifying from Top Secret Exhibit “B”, a sheaf 
of forty-seven messages, stated ; 

“All the information that we had was presented in one form or another to 
the policy making and planning agencies of the Government. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
officials to whom I refer include the President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War. the Chief of Staff, and the Chief of the War Plans Division.” 
(Tr., Bratton D. 297) 

Assuming this refers to the 47 Intercepts, there is no testimony that any one 
of these specifically got to the various officials mentioned, or if so, when. Nor, 
assuming some or all of these intercepts got to these officials, is there any show- 
ing of the form in which they received them. Such general testimony as 
that of Colonel Bratton’s, above quoted — replying, as it apparently does, en- 
tirely on a practice, without specific recollection of specific occasions — cannot 
be regarded as fairly bringing home to any of the individuals concerned knowl- 
edge of any specific intercept. This is certainly so where the record contains a 
specific denial, such as in the case of General Marshall [3858] of any 
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recollection of having seen some of these documents. (Tr., Marshall A 80-31, 
33-40,209-211) 

Discussion of Foregoing Information: 

It is obvious that these Top Secret intercepts show a gradual deterioration in 
Japanese-American relations and the probability of war. Short, however, was 
specifically advised of the possibility of the outbreak of hostilities at any time 
and in this respect these intercepts are merely cumulative. Some of them, 
however, are very pointed ; for example, the radio of 24 September, translated 
9 October, from Tokyo to Honolulu, requesting reports on vessels in Pearl Har- 
bor and dividing Pearl Harbor into subdivisions for that purpose; the radio of 
15 November, translated 3 December, from Togo to Honolulu, requesting that 
the “ships in harbor** report be made twice a week In view of the critical Jap- 
U. S. relations ; the radio of 18 November, translated 6 December, from Honolulu 
to Tokyo, bringing Tokyo up to date as to war ships in Pearl Harbor and giving 
the course of eight destroj^ers entering the harbor; the radio of 24 November, 
translated 5 December, from Tokyo to Honolulu, asking for a “ships in harbor^ 
report even when there were no movements. The above appear to point to some 
specific action against Pearl Harbor. However, this inference is in the light of 
after-events; at that time these radios, to an unimaginative person, w’ere con- 
sistent with routine Japanese effort to keep themselves advised as to our naval 
strength in the Pacific or possible sabotage attacks on ships in Pearl [8859] 
Harbor by native Jap fishing boats. Similarly, the radio of 5 November, tran- 
lated the same day, from Tokyo to Washington, setting 25 November as the 
deadline for signing the agreement; the radio of 10 November, translated 17 
November, reiterating the impossibility of changing the deadline; the radio of 
22 November, translated the same day, extending the deadline from 25 November 
to 29 November, and stating “after that things are automatically going to hap- 
pen** indicate in the light of information we now have, hut which was not avail- 
able prior to the attack, that steps were being taken for an early attack. But 
at that time these dates had no such significance. As General Marshall testified, 
November 29 came and passed and nothing happened. (Tr., Marshall A. 4-5) 
As to the “Winds’* message, according to War Department witnesses this meant 
war between Japan and Great Britain, not war with the United States. The 
most significant messages were the radios of 1 December, translated the same 
day; 2 December, translated 3 December; 5 December, translated 6 December, 
directing the destruction of codes, code machines, and secret pai>ers. There is 
also the reference to destroying codes in the “Winds” message. These messages, 
to Colonel Bratton, meant war. But General Short had already been warned 
that war was imminent and hostilities might commence at any moment. Wheth- 
er, had General Short received these messages, he would have altered his view that 
there was no threat from without is problematical. One message clearly sug- 
gested an attack [38501 on Pearl Harbor, namely, the radio of 2 December 
from Tokyo to Honolulu, inquiring as to the war ships there, whether there were 
barrage balloons above Pearl Harbor, and whether the war ships there were 
provided with anti-mine nets. But this message was not received until 23 De- 
cember and not translated until 30 December 1941. (Top Secret Ex. “B”, S. I. S. 
27065) 

It is a fair conclusion from the testimony that the Navy Interpretation of the 
“Winds’* message was that it meant war with the United States. Also, there is the 
testimony of Captain Safford that Commander Kramer told him in 1943 that 
when he handed Secretary Knox S. I. S. 25S50 instructing the Jap Ambassadors 
to present the Japanese reply at 1 : 00 p. m., he sent along a note stating “This 
means a sunrise attack on Pearl Harbor today.’* (Tr. Safford C. 167). Action 
upon this information if believed credible, was a Navy responsibility. Tliere 
is no testimony it was communicated to the War Department. 

The most that can be said relative to the Top Secret Information available 
in Washington is that a keener and more Incisive analysis by the intelligence 
sections of either service of the over-all picture presented by these intercepts, 
along the line of Commander Kramer*s deductions (Tr., Safford C. 167), might 
have led to an anticipation of the possibility, at least, of an attack on Pearl 
Harbor at or about the time it actually occurred. The danger in attempting to 
make such an estimate is, however, the fact that unconsciously we do so 
in the light of after- [3851] occurring events and read into each message 
a significance which was not obvious at the time of receipt. It must also be 
borne In mind that substantially all the definite information received as to Jap 
naval movements pointed to activity in the Philippines or in Southeast Asia. 
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(As to whether if Short had gotten the Top Secret information above re- 
ferred to he would have made a different estimate of the situation and placed 
IB operation a different alert, we are in the realm of conjecture. The fact 
tiat Short regarded as unimportant the information he got on 3 December 
INI that the Japanese Consuls in Honolulu were destroying their codes and 
stcret papers (which meant war to Short’s Asst. Q-2) Is very significant In 
postulating what Short would have done if he had gotten all the information 
he complains he did not get. 

As I have previously stated, while there was more information in Wash- 
ington than Short had, Short had enough information to indicate to any re- 
sponsible commander that there was an outside threat against which he should 
make preparations. To the same effect was the testimony of General Marshall 
(Tr., Marshall A. 14-15), General Gerow (Tr., Gerow 4300, Sadtler D. 253; 
Bratton D. 283), General Bedel Smith (Tr., Sadtler D. 253), General Miles 
(Tr. Miles 127-128, 12g-129; Sadtler D. 253-254; Bratton D. 283), Admiral 
Stark (Tr., Marshall A. 7-8, 14; Bratton B. 78), and Admiral Noyes (Tr., 
Gibson D. 278-277; Russell A. 34). This was the opinion of the Roberts Board. 
(Roberts Rep., pp. 18-21) Comment on Short’s Defenses : 

The fundamental fact to bear in mind and from which there can be no escape 
is that Short was the sole responsible Army commander charged with the 
mission of defending Pearl Harbor. Knowing as he did that there were threats 
both from within and from without and that the most dangerous form of attack 
which he could expect was a surprise air attack, he cannot now be heard to say 
that he was led into becoming sabotage-minded to the exclusion of all else by 
War Department messages stressing sabotage. It is obvious that General Mar- 
shall’s radio of 27 November was not intended to change the official War 
Department estimate, solidly imbedded in elaborate war plans and stressed 
continuously from Short’s assumption of , command 7 February 1941 into the 
fall of 1941, that a surprise air attack was a primary threat. It is equally 
obvious that Short’s reply to General Marshall’s radio of 27 November did not 
amount to a communication by Short to the War Department that he had ar- 
rived at a new and entirely different estimate of the situation which excluded 
a surprise air attack as a then present basic threat. 

As to Short’s defense that he was not given sufficient information, or, as held 
by the Board, that the information which he had was “incomplete and confusing” 
(though the Board held it sufficient), it is clear that the information given Short 
continually stressed the possible outbreak of war which necessarily implied a 
threat from without. But, as seen. Short’s [3868] Alert No. 1 expressly 
excluded the idea of a threat from without. Unless it can be said that Short 
would have interpreted the Top Secret intercepts as indicating a specific attack 
on Pearl Harbor, an unreasonable assumption, they merely stress the inevitability 
of war. But this would not necessarily have led Short to establish Alert No. 3. 
bearing in mind the Navy view that there was no chance of an air attack on 
Pearl Harbor and Short’s claim that in any event he could rely upon the Navy 
for warning in ample time of the whereabouts of the Jap fieet. Short’s defense 
that Alert No. 3 would have interfered with training and that Alert No. 3 would 
have disclosed his intent and alarmed the civilian population, is refuted by the 
statement in General Marshall’s radio to him of 27 November that the policy of 
avoiding the first overt act should not be construed as restricting him to a course 
of action that might jeopardize his defense. But they are also answered by the 
fact that Alert No. 2, at least, would not have disclosed his intent or alarmed the 
civilian population. It should be borne in mind that Short’s problem was two- 
fold, both to guard against an outside attack and at the same time to do so with- 
out alarming the civil population. This should not have been beyond the capa- 
bilities of an experienced commander. 

I am of the opinion therefore that the Board’s conclusion (Rep. 300) that Short 
failed in his duties (a) to place his command in a state of readiness for war, in 
the face of a war warning, appears justified except in so far as it holds the 
informa- [386.^] tion which Short had was incomplete and confusing. 

I likewise agree that the Board’s conclusion (b) that Short failed in his duties 
in not reaching an agreement with the naval authorities in Hawaii for joint 
Army and Navy action under the various plans, is supported by the record. I 
also concur in the opinion of the Board (c) that Short failed in his duties in not 
informing himself of the effectiveness of the long-distance reconnaissance being 
conducted by the Navy. 

[3865] The question whether Short’s failure In the performance of these 
various duties constituted a neglect of duty in the sense of an offense under 
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military law, will be discussed later. In my opinion Short’s various failures 
were not so much the result of a neglect of duty as of serious errors of Judg- 
ment. His first error of judgment was in the erroneous estimate of the sitjia- 
tion which he made and which led him to the conclusion that the Japanese would 
not attack Pearl Harbor from the air. His sec^ond error was in failing to realize 
that it was his duty to be on the alert against even what might appear to him as 
the highly improbable. I believe, however, that these mistakes were honest ones, 
not the result of any conscious fault, and, having in mind all the circumstances, 
do not constitute a criminal neglect of duty. 

Board’s Conclusion (d) as the Short’s Failure to Replace IneABclent Staff 
Officers : 

The Board foimd that Short failed in his duty to replace Inefficient staff officers. 
(Rep. 300) This conclusion is related to the statement in the body of the Report 
that “Phillips was recognized by the staff as without force and far too weak for 
a position of such importance.’’ (Rep. 74) 

A careful reading of the transcript citations upon which the Board relies for 
its findings as to Colonel Phillips shows that certain witnesses were asked as to 
their opinion of Phillips as Chief of Staff. Their replies varied [38661 
from complete reluctance to answer (Tr., Donegan 1946) to positive expressions 
that the Colonel was unqualified. (Tr. Throckmorton 1408-1^09) General Burgin 
considered Phillips “one of General Short’s fair-haired boys,’’ high-handed, 
not prone to confer with subordinates, not “extremely efficient, or otherwise — the 
average, run-of-the-mine.” (Tr., Burgin 2625-2626) General Hayes, the pre- 
ceding Chief of Staff, very mildly stated that Phillips had a G-3 trend, and that 
he did not “feel that he had worked himself into the position of Chief of Staff 
by the time of the Pearl Harbor attack.’’ (Tr., Hayes 265) Colonel Pratt 
merely added that he considered that Hayes had been a stronger Chief of Staff. 
(Tr., Pratt 1977-1978) 

These scattered opinions, unsupported by a factual examination of Phillips* 
training, experience, and activities can hardly be thought to support the blanket 
conclusion of the Board about Short’s staff. The Board adds, however, that 
Phillips’ own testimony “as to his conception of his duty and what he did and 
failed to do in aiding Short to competent decisions in critical situations, is 
sufficient evidence of the matter.” (Rep. 74) The testimony cited by the Board 
to support this finding is that Phillii)s and Short considered the inevitable inter- 
ference with training, w^hich would occur if Alerts 2 or 3 were ordered, that all 
phases of the situation were discussed, the danger of a Jap landing, of an 
[3867 J air attack, what Phillips considered to be his duties as Chief of Staff, 

how Short ordered Alert No. 1 without a “specific recommendation” from Col- 
onel Phillips, and a general discussion of activities in the Department after 27 
November. (Tr. Phillips 1134-1144). 

It is established, of course, that Phillips was inexperienced as a Chief of Staff, 
as he had not been appointed until 5 November 1941. (Tr. Phillips 1168) and 
that Short did not treat Phillips as a Chief of Staff, for example, in not having 
him present at important Navy conferences. (Rep. 74) But there is no sul^ 
stantial evidence that Phillips was inefficient to a degree that would require his 
removal by Short, or that Short’s failure to remove Phillips was in any way a 
proximate or concurrent cause of the Pearl Harbor disaster. The most that can 
be said Is that there were indications that Short selected a man not fully quali- 
fied as Chief of Staff. These indications were not fully investigated by the 
Board, either as to their accuracy or as to their possible contribution to the 
disaster on 7 December 1941. 

, Aside from the above as to Colonel Phillips, there is no testimony in the record 
as to the efficiency or inefficiency of Short’s G-1, G-3, or G-4. Short’s 0-'2, Col- 
onel Fielder, testified at length but there is no substantial testimony either from 
his own lips or from other witnesses from which the Board could hold Colonel 
Fielder inefficient. [3868] The worst that can be said against Fielder is 
that he faileil to realize the importance of the Dr. Mori message and the fact 
that Japanese Consuls were destroying their codes and burning their papers. 
However, this viewpoint was shared by Short who was as fully informed as 
Fielder about these matters. 

The Board also stated that 

“While the various assistant Chiefs of Staff testified that harmony existed, 
the results are more important in their conclusive effect that there was a lack 
of requisite harmony and teamwork and it was quite evident to the Board that 
their testimony was colored by their very evident loyalty to General Short,” 
(Rep. 74) 
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The only testimony on this score was the testimony of Colonel Throckmorton, 
Short’s G-1 at the time of the attack, who testified there was complete harmony 
trhen General Hayes was Chief of Staff and that “such disharmony as existed 
inder Phillips I do not think was of a serious enough nature to have affected 
Vhat happened on December 7.” Tr. Throckmorton 1409) There is, therefore, 
lo substantial testimony as to any significant disharmony among Short’s staff. 

It follows from the above that the Board’s conclusion (Rep. 300) that Short 
fa lied in his duty to replace inefficient staff officers is not justified. 

Board's Conclusions as to General Marshall: 

The Board concludes that General Marshall failed in his relations with the 
Hawaiian Department in the following particulars : 

“(a) To keep the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department fully ad- 
vised of the growing tenseness of the Japanese situation which indicated an in- 
creasing necessity for better preparation for war, of which information he had an 
abundance and Short had little. 

(“b) To send additional instructions to tke Commanding General of the 
Hawaiian Department on November 28, 1941, when evidently he failed to re- 
alize the import of General Short’s reply of November 27th, which indicated 
clearly that General Short had misunderstood and misconstrued the message 
of November 27 (472) and had not adequately alerted his command for war. 

“(c) To get to General Short on the evening of December 6th and the early 
morning of December 7th, the critical information indicating an almost imme- 
diate break with Japan, though there was ample time to have accomplished this. 

“(d) To investigate and determine the state [S870] of readiness of 
the Hawaiian Command between November 27 and December 7, 1941, despite 
the impending threat of war.” (Rep. 298-299.) 

Adequacy of General Marshall’s 27 November Warning Message : 

The Chief of Staff testified that the message of 27 November signed “Marshall” 
should be regarded as containing all the information concerning the Japanese 
and the instructions necessary for General Short to accomplish his mission. 
(Tr., Marshall A. 14, 15 ; C. 197.) 

The Board’s statement that General Marshall failed ‘‘to keep the Com- 
manding General of the Hawaiian Department fully advised of the growing 
tenseness of the Japanese situation” (Rep. 298) overlooks the fact that the 
27 November message signed “Mar.shall” pictured the Japanese-United States 
situation accurately as it appeared from the information available to the War 
Department at that time and up until 7 December. The negotiations between 
the Japanese representatives in the United States and our State Department 
acually continued up to 7 December, and various Intercepts suggest the possi- 
bility that they may have been conducted by the envoys in good faith and with 
evident hope of a peaceful settlement. 

Thus, on 29 November Tokyo radioed its representative in Washington to make 
one more attempt at settlement along certain lines and “in carrying out this 
instruction, please be [J87i] careful that this does not lead to anything 
like a breaking off of negotiations.” (Top Secret Ex. “B”.) 

Mr. Kurusuji^in talking to Tokyo on 30 November, spoke to Tojo’s drastic state- 
ment, and urged that unless greater caution was exercised, the Japanese negoti- 
ators w^ould be in a difficult position. Further, he stated they were doing their 
best and that negotiations were to continue. (Top Secret Ex. “B”.) 

On 1 December Tokyo radioed its representative in Washington, suggesting a 
poffiible approach for making some progress in negotiations. (Top Secret Ex. 

On 2 December a radio intercept from Washington to Tokyo stated : 

“Judging from my interview with Secretary of State Hull on the Ist and my 
considerations of today, it is clear that the United States, too, is anxious to 
peacefully conclude the current difficult situation. I am convinced that they 
would like to bring about a speedy settlement. Therefore, please bear well In 
mind this fact in your considerations of our reply to the new American proposals 
and to my separate wire #1233.” (Top Secret Ex. “B”) 

On 5 December a Japanese radio to Tokyo requested approval to delay destruc- 
tion of one code machine as Japanese negotiations were still continuing. (Top 
Siecret Ex. “B”) 

fJ87fi] Former Ambassador Grew said with regard to the alleged inevita- 
bility of war : 

“* • ♦ If the whole problem had lain with the military authorities, I would 
have sail) without question that war was inevitable, but there were times when I 
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believed the Japanese Government was doing Its best to prevent war for the 
reason that It realized much better than the military people did what might be 
the result of war. 

♦ * ♦ Now the question at that time was whether they would be successful 

or not, and, as I said, I was not in a position to answer that question definitely and 
finally prior to the outbreak of war.” (Tr., Grew 4213-4214) 

When asked when it became evident that war with Japan vras inevitable, Mr. 
Grew replied: 

“I could not put my finger on any particular date. General. My own position, 
there, was that I was going to fight up to the last possible minute to prevent war; 
and I djd everything in my power to prevent it ; and, not being a defeatiest by 
nature, I was unwilling to admit that war was inevitable, up to the last minuta 
So that I cannot mention any particular date, prior to December 7, 19il, when 
I felt that war was definitely inevitable.” (Tr., Grew 4199) 

[J87.5] With reference to Japan’s decision to go to war, he stated that there 
were “two Japans.” The Arm:|^ and Navy were practically Independent and 
reported directly to the Etoperor over the heads of the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister. 

“I think it is perfectly possible that the cabinet was not informed of the plans 
for attacking Pearl Harbor. My belief is — ^well, I won’t say confirmed, but it is 
increased by the fact that I had a conversation with Mr. Togo, the foreign 
minister at half past twelve, half past midnight, on December 7, 1941. Thait 
was about three hours before Pearl Harbor. And I have always been convinced 
from the nature of that conversation that Mr. Togo did not at that moment know 
that Pearl Harbor was about to break. I have other evidence, too, which con- 
vinces me personally that he didn’t know. * • *” (Tr., Grew 4214-421.5) 

When asked about the effect of the economic sanctions in forcing action by 
Japan, Mr. Grew stated : 

‘T do not mean to .say, when you say something had to be done about it, that it 
had to be war, because there were other things to do about it besides war. The 
Japanese at that time could have taken steps to meet some of our views in connec- 
tion with their expansion through the Far East. 13874] They could readily 
have done tlTat, and if they had done that we might, for our part, have relaxed 
some of the economic pressure which we were placing on them. I think that that 
\t^ould have been a perfectly logical thing to have happened, but it didn’t happen.” 
(Tr., Grew 4218.) 

As to the 25 November deadline, later extended to 29 November, General Mar- 
shall stated that this had c*ertain significance, but that the War Department was 
unable to tell just what it was. (Tr., Marshall A. 5.) It was first thought that 
the 2.5 November deadline pertained to the anti-Comintern pact. When the time 
was extended to 20 November that possibility was removed. (Tr., Marshall A. 4.) 
“November 20 arrived and passed, and we entered into December without any- 
thing happening other than the continuation of these movements, which we could 
follow fairly well, down the China coast and Indo-China and headed quite plainly 
towards Thailand and the Gulf of Siam.” (Tr., Marshall A. 4-5.) 

[5875] In the light of all the information possessed by the War Department 
at that time and the fact that the 14th part of the .Japanese note breaking off 
negotiations, and the direction to the Japanese repre.sentatives to present the 
fourteen parts at 1 : 90 p. m. (Washington time) 7 December was not available 
until that day, it Is my opinion that the 27 November message signed “Marshall” 
was an accurate and adequate description of the Japanese situation at the time It 
was sent, and up until 7 December. Furthermore, this message should be read in 
the light of the other Army and Navy messages to Short. 

General MarshalVs Vicirs on Warning: 

The Chief of Staff emphasized that the so-called “Winds” message referred not 
to war but to the rupture of diplomatic relations and that “very remarkable things 
had been done under the rupture of diplomatic relations while still evading an 
actual act of war.” (Tr., Marshall A. 4r)-4(). ) With respect to other information 
of the .Japanese activities which reached him from secret sources and infiuenced 
his thinking as to the imminence of war, the Chief of Staff testified that while It 
may have b(*en practical and feasible to have sent this information to Short, 
nevertheless in his opinion at that time, it would have been unwise. (Tr., Mar- 
shall A, 49.) The Chief of Staff conceded that “considering what has happened, 

♦ ♦ * the situati()n might well have been helped by translating that informa- 

tion to them.” (Tr., Marshall A, 46.) Speaking [5875] of hte decision at 
the time, however, he stated : 
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I “In our own view, an alert of the character, particularly the character of the 
^o that occurred at that time, the Naval alert and then the later Army alert, 
Messages to Short from War Department and Navy Department) were suf- 
^ient for any Commander with a great responsibility; and and in addition to 
iat you must remember that we were injuring through Hawaii, on the way 
to the Philippines, convoys, rushing everybody. Everything was being pushed 
to the last extreme. Nobody could look at that without realizing that something 
very critical was in the wind. Our great problem was how to do these things, 
energized in the way we were — the shipments, and collecting the means and 
getting them out, particularly to the Philippines, which passed entirely through 
Hawaii — without giving such notice to the Japanese that it would have an 
unfortunate effect in our stalling off this affair. 

“Undoubtedly they did obtain that view. I think they were rushed in their 
decision by the fact that if they didn’t catch it, didn’t act within a certain 
period of time, it would be too late: we would have gained the necessary strength 
to make it undesirable, to make it too dangerous for them to act. 

“All of that was apparent to the Comm''.nders in the place. Only the most 
critical necessities would have involved iJ877] us in taking over all that 
commercial shipping, in taxing the Pacific Fleet’s resources in providing con- 
voys. Everything was involved there at the time, and I cannot see how — I never 
have quite understood how the change from a great fear, as expressed in all 
the previous communications, of an air assault, suddenly seemed to lapse. I 
don’t know what the explanation of it is, and I myself have never discussed it” 
(Tr., Marshall A. 4^-47) 

As already indicated, General Marshall had no information of any kind 
which indicated an immediate attack on Hawaii. (Tr., Marshall A. 27-28) 

The Chief of Staff also believed that Short had adequate weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and other means for the discharge of his mission to protect Pearl Harbor. 
(Tr., Marshall A. 27) He also was under the belief in late November and early 
December of 1941 that Short had adequate reconnaissance agencies to carry out 
the desired reconnaissance. In this regard, he testified : 

“We had made every conceivable effort to deploy the radar out there ahead 
of other places. We had done everything we could to provide the means to 
carry out the air functions of that command, particularly as they were deter- 
mined in the final agreement between General Short and Admiral Klmmel.” 
(Tr., Marshall A. 27) 

[5878] The Chief of Staff knew that this agreement called for distant 
reconnaissance by the Navy. (Tr., Marshall A. 26) 

The Chief of Staff further testified that Hawaii was but one of several places 
on the Japanese front and that “it was by far the best prepared that we had.” 
(Tr., Marshall A. 25) He stated: 

“♦ • ♦ if the Hawaiian state of preparation in men and materiel was 100, 
Panama was about 25 percent, and the Philippines about 10 percent, and Alaska 
and the Aleutians completely negligible.” (Tr., Marshall A. 23) 

The Chieif of Staff continued : 

“I think we all knew that we were poverty stricken. ♦ • *** (Tr., Marshall 

A 26) 

To show the ramifications of the activities of the Chief of Staff and the over- 
all supervision which was required of him from a global perspective, the Chief 
of Staff testified concerning the Panama Canal Department : 

“* ♦ • we had had very i)ecullar things there, and of course they could 
chop into us very badly there. We were ojien in a more vulnerable way in the 
Panama Canal than we were in Hawaii.” (Tr. Marshall A 13-14) 

General MarshalVs 7 December message: 

Concerning the Board’s conclusion (c) (Rep. 296) that the Chief of Staff 
^ould have advised Short on the evening of 6 December or the early morning 
of 7 December of an almost [5878] immediate break with Japan, the 
Chief of Staff testified that he did not receive the intercept which Indicated such 
a break until about 11 o’clock on 7 December. (Tr. Marshall A. 0) He then 
immediately conferred with appropriate members of his Staff and wrote a draft 
of a message to be transmitted to Short. (Tr., Marshall A. 7-8) He gave this 
message when completed to Colonel Bratton for transmittal by radio to the 
Western Defense Command, the Panama command, the Hawaiian command, 
and the Philippine command. (Tr., Marshall A. 8) The Chief of Staff knew 
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that the time required for coding was “a very quick procedure. It Is done on 
a machine as rapidly as the girl t 3 i)es.” (Tr., Marshall A. 13) Colonel Bratton 
took the message to the Message Center and upon his return was asked by the 
Chief of Staff as to the procedure which would be followed and the time within 
which it could be expected the message would reach the recipients. The Chief 
of Staff did not understand tlie explanation by Colonel Bratton, so he with 
Colonel Bundy was sent back for additional information. (Tt., Marshall A« 
9) Colonel Bundy was on duty in the War Plans Division of the General Staff in 
charge of matters ];)ertaintng to the Pacific. (Tr., Marshall A. 9-10) When 
Colonel Bratton and Colonel Bundy returned they informed the Chief of Staff 
in effect that the message would be in the hands of the recipients within thirty 
minutes from that moment. (Tr., Marshall A. 10) It being still not clear to 
the Chief of [^880] Staff as to what were the time elements, he sent 
Colonel Bratton and Colonel Bundy back for a third time to check again. When 
they returned their reply confirmed that the time for transmittal would be 
satisfactory. (Tr., Marshall A. 10) 

The Chief of Staff believed that the message would reach the recipients before 
the one o’clock hour at which things might happen. (Tr., Marshall A. 14) 
Actually, and unknown to the Chief of Staff, the Signal (jorps sent the message 
to San Francisco by Western Union and from San Francisco to Hawaii via liadio 
Corporation of America. This was because the Army radio was not able to get 
through to Hawaii. (Tr., Marshall A. 10) A further delay, which was also 
unknown to the Chief of Staff was caused by the non-operation of a teletype 
at Honolulu on 7 December. Thus when the message was received in Honolulu 
it was given to a boy for delivery on a bicycle. The boy was caught in the bombing 
and did not deliver the message until after the attack. (Tr., Marshall A. 10) 
The telephone was not considered as means of transmission because, in the 
nature of things, it would have been too “time consuming.” (Tr., Marshall A. 13) 
The Chief of Staff testified : 

• I would certainly have called MacArthur first, and then I would 
have called the Panama Canal second, • • And from our own experience, 
my own experience, [8881] even now our telephone is a long-time proce- 
dure. * * * we now find we do a little bit better by teletype than we do on 
the telephone.” (Tr., Marshall A, 13-14) 

Colonel Bratton testified that when the Chief of Staff gave him the message 
for delivery to the Message Center : 

“I took the message to Colonel French, Signal Corps officer in charge of the 
message center, explained to him that it was General Marshall’s desire that the 
message be transmitted to the addresses by the fastest possible safe means, 
• • •. I then returned to the Office of the Chief of Staff. The latter directed 

me to find out how long it would take for the delivery of the message to the 
addressees. I returned to the message center and talked the matter over with 
Colonel French, who informed me that the message would be encoded in about 
three minutes, on the air in about eight minutes, and in the hands of the addressees 
in about thirty minutes. I looked at my watch at this time and saw that it was 
11 ; 50 a. m.“ (Tr., Bratton B. 79-80) (This would be 6 : 20 a. m., Honolulu time) 

(!k)lonel French testified that : 

“Colonel Bratton was at the code room, and be asked me how long it would 
take to get the message transmitted, and I told him it would take about 30 
to 46 minutes to transmit the message to its destination.” (Tr., French 196) 
[8882] Concerning the question as to whether members of the General 
Staff, other than the Chief of Staff, should have transmitted to Short a warning 
without waiting for the arrival of the Chief of Staff on the morning of 7 December, 
the following testimony by the Chief of Staff is pertinent : 

“General Russell. Was there anyone of the General Staff other than yourself 
with authority to have dispatched to the overseas departmental commanders a 
message which would have told them of these recent developments, and including 
the reply of the Japanese to our message of November 26, and particularly as to 
the substance of this message of December 7th relative to the delivery of the 
ultimatum and the destruction of the code machines? 

“General Makshall. That would depend, I think, entirely on the officer con- 
cerned. There is no specific regulation about who, of those in charge of principal 
affairs, can do what in time of a great emergency. It depends on the Judgment 
of the individual. If the Deputy Chief of Staff was here, if the head of the 
War Plans Division were here, if possible the Assistant Chief of Staff G-2 were 
aware of this and of the possibilities of delay, they might have acted. It is very 
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lard to answer, because you are inevitably involved in backsight regarding a 
great catastrophe, and I can only answer it in that way.” (Tr., Marshall C. 
311-212) 

Comment on Board's Conclusions as to General Marshall: 

As to the Board’s conclusion (a) (Rep. 298) that General Marshall failed in 
Ms relations with the Hawaiian Department In failing to keep Short fully 
advised of the growing tenseness of the Japanese situation, “of which Informa- 
tion he had an abundance and Short had little,” I feel, as already indicated, 
that General Marshall’s radio to Short of 27 November, considered along with 
the other messages to Short, accurately pictured the .lapanese-Aiiierican situa- 
tion as it then existed and as it continued to exist until 7 December. Short as a 
military commander was required to take the information contained in this 
radio from his Chief of Staff as true and not in the critical spirit of awaiting 
further information or proof of what he was told. General Marshall w’^as not 
in the p^^sition of carrying on a negotiation with a foreign plenipotentiary but was 
telling a subordinate what the situation was for his guidance. The Board’s 
conclusion reduces itself to a holding that General Marshall should save given 
Short at length and in detail the factual basis for his succinct statement in his 
27 November radio that there was only a bare possibility the Japanese might 
renew the negotiations, and that Japanese future action was unpredictable but 
hostile action was possible at any moment. 

[58841 So far as the transmission of information by the Chief of Staff 
to Short is concerned, mentioned in subparagraphs (a), (b) and (c) of the 
Board’s Conclusions, clearly the radiograms of 24 and 27 November adequately 
pictured the emergency, the imminence of hostilities, and the necessity that Short 
be on the alert against threats from within and from without. The most that 
can be said is that the War Deparinent did not transmit to Short the Top Secret 
messages, but these were cumulative. This is evident from a reading of the 
messages actually sent Short over a period of months, hereinbefore referred to. 
While the War Department was possessed of more Information than Short 
received, he did receive enough to require that he be on the qui vive. That 
Hawaii had already been sufficiently alerted was the opinion of Admiral Stark 
(Tr., Marshall A. 7, 14, 15; Bratton B. 78; Gibson D. 276-277), of Admiral Noyes 
(Tr., D. 276-277, Russell A. 34), of General Gerow (Tr., Sadtler D. 253, Bratton 
D. 283), of General Miles (Tr., Sadtler D. 253), and of General Bedell Smith 
(Tr., Sadtler D. 253). 

Moreover, Short received various important naval messages. Gene^ral Marshall 
testified it was SOP that the Navy give Short these messages. (Tr., Marshall 35, 
36; Kimmel 1772). The Navy messages of 24 and 27 November specifically so 
provided. (Tr., Marshall 35, 36, D. 306; Short 358, 363.) Captain Layton 
testified that he delivered to and discussed with General Short in person the 
message from the Chief of Naval Operations dated 24 November 1941. (Tr., 

Layton 3058-3059.) 

[5885] Thus, Short was fplly advised of the tenseness of the Japanese situa- 
tion, of the requirement that he act in accordance with the clear instructions 
from the Chief of Staff to prepare for both threats' from within and from without, 
and for eventualities which could be momentarily expected. 

As to the Board’s conclusion (b) that General Marshall failed in his relations 
with the Hawaiian Department in failing to send additional instructions to Short 
when evidently he failed to realize the import of Short^s 27 November reply, 
which indicated, the Board said, that Short had misunderstood General Mar- 
shall’s radio and had not alerted his command for war, (Rep. 298) this statement 
is a non sequitur. But, in addition, there was no testimony before the Board 
that General Marshall ever saw Short’s reply. He himself testified that he had 
no recollection of ever having seen it, though “the presumption would be that 
I had seen it.” (Tr., Mihrshall 38-40; cf. Top Secret Tr., Marshall C. 201.) 
It is significant that Short’s radiogram to the Chief of Staff, though initialed 
“Noted” by the Secretary of War and General Gerow, is not initialed by the Chief 
of Staff, although the latter initialed the corresponding radio from General 
MacArthur. (Tr., Marshall 39.) The reply itself was indicative that Short 
had taken precautions against sabotage and in stating “liaison with the Navy” 
was susceptible of the interpretation that Short had also ordered defense meas- 
ures in accordance with the War Plan. [5888] That plan contemplated 
that distant reconnaissance would be conducted by the Navy. This was well 
known to General Marshall. Hence, the (Thief of Staff, if he saw Short’s reply. 
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was entitled to believe that Short’s use of the words “liaison with the Navy” 
in his reply meant the establishment of full reconnaissance. It must be remeni' 
bered that Short was given a definite order in General Marshall’s radio of 27 
November to conduct reconnaissance. The Chief of Staff was entitled to believe 
that his order would be obeyed. 

Short testified that “liaison with the Navy” meant to him “keeping in touch 
with the Navy, knowing what information they had and what they were doing.” 
(Tr., Short 380) He also stated that this phrase indicated he expected the 
Navy to carry out its part of the agreement for long distance reconnaissance. 
(Tr., Short 380.) General Gerow, head of War Plans Division for the Chief 
of Staff, testified that the portion of the reply stating “liaison with the Na^’ 
led to the reasonable assumption that “General Short was working out reconnais* 
sance and other defensive measures In coordination with the Navy. This would 
be normal procedure under the basic plan. ♦ ♦ *” (Tr., Gerow 4289) In 

other words, the Chief of Staff was not definitely advised by this reply of Short 
that Short had made no preparations against an outside threat. 

In a consideration of this point it should also be [3887] remembered 
that while Short had received from the Chief of Staff many communications 
calling his attention to the danger of a surprise air attack Short at no time, 
so far as the record shows, questioned this estimate by a communication to 
the Chief of Staff. 

The very brevity of the reply by Short would also indicate to the War Depart- 
ment that Short had taken all necessary defense measures. It would be a most 
anomolous situation if a theater commander could be heard to say that because 
he received warnings from the Chief of Staff and had replied with a fragmentary 
report that ipso facto he was relieved of his responsibilities and that these respon- 
sibilities were then fastened upon the Chief of Staff. 

Also, since Short received numerous messages and information after 27 
November, especially the naval messages, which the Chief of Staff testified it was 
SOP to exchange (Tr., Marshall, 35, 36; Kimmel 1772), the silence of Short 
after the message of 28 November would Indicate to a busy Chief of Staff that 
he was ready to meet all threats, both those from within and those from without 

It appears, therefore, that in his relations with the Hawaiian Department the 
Chief of Staff fulfilled his functions as Commander in Clhief and, in point of 
truth, personally warned the Hawaiian Department with prophetic accuracy, 
against the very type of attack which occurred. 

[3888] Finally, it must be borne in mind that the functions of the Chief of 
Staff did not include the duty of personally directing and supervising the detailed 
administration of the various sections of the Office of the Chief of Staff. His 
primary duty was to advise the Secretary of War and the President, to plan 
and supervise the organization, equipment, and training of the Army, to make 
decisions and give advice concerning the over-all and vital problems of military 
strategy from the perspective of global war and the broad military problems which 
then confronted the United States. Moreover, it was a fundamental policy of 
the War Department, the wisdom of which has been demonstrated in the recent 
victories, not to Interfere unduly with commanders in the field whose records 
Justified the assumption of great responsibilities. Thus, the prime responsi- 
bility is on the theater commander. No duty could thus devolve upon the Chief 
of Staff to check personally on the Hawaiian Command other than as may be 
related to the stated fundamental policy. To have singled out the Hawaiian 
Department for any different attention would have been peculiar and repugnant 
to the policy and purposes of a General Staff. The very nature of an over-all 
supervision in preparation for a global war makes mandatory that the Chief 
of Staff be divorced from administrative details. In no sense, of course, does the 
diief of Staff avoid his responsibility in the event his organization is Ineffective. 
There Is a distinction, [S889] however, between the personal perform- 
ance of his especial duties and the performance of duties by members of his 
staff. 

[38P3] It is my opinion that the Board’s conclusions (b) (Rep. 296) that 
General Marshall should have sent additional instructions to Short upon receipt 
of Short’s reply, Is not Justified. 

As to the Board’s conclusion (c) that General Marshall failed to get to Short 
on the evening of 6 December or the early morning of 7 December the critical 
information indicating an almost immediate break with Japan “though there 
was ample time to have accomplished this” the record makes entirely clear that 
General Marshall personally did not receive this infonnation imtU llit6 In the 
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xiornlng of 7 December and that he did hla best to get it to Short immediately 
but failed because of circumstances beyond his controL 

! As to the Board’s conclusion (d) that General Marshall failed to investigate 
and determine the state of readiness of the Hawaiian Command between 27 
Kovember and 7 December, the record is silent as to whether this was the per- 
sonal doty of the Chief of Staff. It has been already indicated that General 
Marshall was entitled to rely upon his subordinates, including Short, and to 
believe that elaborate preparations for the defense of Hawaii embodied in war 
plans formulated over a long period of time would be carried out by a theater 
conunander in accordance with the traditional American military policy. Gen- 
eral Marshall had [5897] seen General Short’s tentative SOP dated 14 
July 1941 which contained elaborate plans for execution in an emergency. (Tr., 
Marshall 29) 

To sum up, 1 am of the opinion that none of the Board’s conclusions as to 
General Marshall are Justified. My views are confirmed by the Roberts Report 
(Roberts Report, p. 19-20). 

Board's Conclusion as to General Qerovo: 

As to General Gerow the Board concluded that he failed in his duties as follows : 

**(a) To keep the Commanding General^ Hawaiian Department adequately 
informed on the impending war situation by making available to him the substance 
of the data being delivered to the War Plans Division by the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, 

*’(b) To send to the Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department on 
November 27, 1941, a clear, concise directive; on the contrary he approved the 
message of November 27, 1941 (472) which contained confusing statements. 

“(c) To realize that the state of readiness reported in Short’s reply to the 
November 27th message was not a state of readiness for war, and he failed to take 
corrective action. 

“(d) To take the required steps to implement the [88P2] existing Joint 
plans and agreements between the Army and Navy to insure the functioning of the 
two services in the manner contemplated.’’ (Rep 299) 

General Gerow was recalled from Prance where he was Commanding General 
of the Fifth Corps which had fought its way from the Normandy beach-head to the 
Siegfried Lina He testified concerning his activities as Chief or Acting Chief of 
the War Plans Division under tlie Chief of Staff during the time in question. 
(Tr., Gerow 4225) This division of the General Staff was charged with war plans 
and operations, and was under the general direction and supervision of the Chief 
of Staff. 

From what has been hereinbefore stated it is apparent that General Short was 
given adequate information as to the rupture of diplomatic relations and the 
situation with the Japanese, the unpredictable nature of Japanese future action, 
the imminence of hostilities, and that under no circumstances should any limita- 
tions or qualifications expressed in the messages Jeopardize his defense. He was 
also ordered to establish reconnaissance. 

But since we know in retrosi)ect that Short was not, apparently, fully alive to 
an imminent outside threat and since the War Plans Division had received sub- 
stantial information from the Intelligence Section, G-2, the Board argues that 
had this additional information been trans- [389S] mitted to Short it 
might have convinced him not only that war was imminent but that there was a 
real possibility of a surprise air attack on Hawaii. In retrospect it is difficult 
to perceive any substantial reason for not sending Short this additional informa- 
tion or, in the alternative, checking to see whether Short was sufficiently alive to 
the danger. General Gerow did neither. In my opinion General Gerow showed 
a lack of imagination in failing to realize that had the Top Secret information 
been sent to Short it could not have had any other than a beneficial effect 
General Gerow also showed lack of imagination in failing to make the proper 
deductions from the Japanese intercepts. For instance the message of 24 
September from Tokyo to Honolulu requesting reports on vessels in Pearl Harbor 
and dividing Pearl Harbor into various subdivisions for that purpose coupled 
with the message of 15 November to Honolulu to make “the ships in harbor 
report’’ irregular, and the further message of 29 November to Honolulu asking 
for reports even when there were no ship movements (Top Secret Ex. “B’’) 
might readily have suggested to an imaginative i)erson a possible Jap design 
on Pearl Harbor. Failure to appreciate the significance of such messages shows 
a lack of the type of skill in anticipating and preparing against eventualities 
which we have a right to expect in an officer at the heat of the War Plans 
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Division. If this criticism seems harsh, [38^^] it only illustrates the 
advisability of General Gerow transmitting the Top Secret information to Short 

The Board concludes (b) that General Gerow failed in his duty in sending 
Short the 27 November radiogram, which the Board held was not a clear and 
concise directive. In various places in the Report, the Board refers to this 
radiogram as containing confusing and conflicting statements. In my opinion 
this is an erroneous characterization of the message. It falls to take into account 
the very essence of the situation which then presented itself. Those in authority 
in Washington, from the President down, were confronted at that moment with 
a most diflicult and delicate situation. The diplomatic negotiations which had 
been taking place between the Secretary of State and the Japanese emissaries 
had practically reached the breaking point. They knew that the Japanese might 
resort to war at any moment. On the other hand, tliey knew that the United 
States was not prepared for war and that every week or month of delay would 
help the situation. In a memorandum dated that very day — 27 November 1941 — 
the Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Operations of the Navy addressed 
a joint memorandum to the President of the United States, urging him to post- 
pone any action that might precipitate war as long as possible because we were 
not ready. Confronted with this situation, those in authority in the [8885] 
War Department, including the Secretary of War, participated in the preparation 
of this radiogram and similar ones (Tr., Stimson 4055, 4056), which were sent to 
other department commanders, and undertook to express as accurately as possible 
the essential elements of this delicate situation, warning of the possibility of an 
attack at any moment and that nothing must be omitted to Jeopardize our defense. 
At the same time they warned them of the importance of not doing anything 
that would precipitate war on our part. This naturally presented a delicate 
problem, but it was delicate because of the very nature of the facts and not 
because of any confusion of thought which was translated Into the language. 
There was no other course except to present this problem just as it was to Gie 
responsible theater commander. In any delicate situation, conflicting factors 
are bound to exist. It is because it requires wisdom and judgment to deal with 
them that only men supposedly qualifled are given posts of such responsibility. 
In any event, the Board overlooks the Navy radio of 27 November, beginning 
“This is a war warning,” which General Gerow knew was being sent (Tr., 
Gerow 4261-4262). 

As to the Board’s conclusion (c) that General Gerow failed to note Short’s 
reply and to take corrective action, the Board is on flrmer ground. General Gerow 
admitted [J888] that while it was physically Impossible for him to check 
every message (Tr., Gerow 4288) and that he considered the War Department 
gave Short adequate warning (Tr., Gerow 4300), nevertheless he had erre<l by 
assuming that the reply of Short was to the sabotage radiogram from The 
Adjutant General of 27 November (Tr., Gerow 4290-4291). This being so, 
it follows that he failed also to follow up on the demand in the radiogram of 
27 November signed “Marshall”, for a report from Short As to this. General 
Gerow testified : 

“The thought that he had not replied never occurred to me between the interval 
of November 27 and December 7. As I say, there were many other important 
problems coming up at the time, and I expected my staff to follow through.** 
(Tr. Gerow 4290.) 

In fairness to General Gerow it should also be mentioned that Colonel Bunuy, 
now deceased, was directly under General Gerow in charge of the Planning and 
Operational Group and had been handling the Pacific matters. (Tr., Gerow 
4288, 4291.) 

General Gerow, as head of the Division, must be held accountable for the fail- 
ure of his Division to function with the efficiency that would have made impossible 
such an oversight. This Is so even though the War Plans Division is concerned 
with the operation of many theaters and although Its functions are not com- 
parable to those of a [8887] commander of a theater who, like a sentinel 
on post, Is charged with specific responsibilities. 

As to the conclusion (d) that General Gerow failed to take the required stepa 
to Insure the functioning of the two services in Hawaii pursuant to their joint 
agreements, it has already been seen that these agreements for joint defensive 
action could be put into effect by the two commanders in Hawaii when they 
deemed it advisable. (Tr., Gerow 4284, Kimmel 1759-1760, Short 4440.) Gen- 
eral Gerow assumed and had the right to assume that, virarned by the threat 
of hostile attack contained in the 27 November message, the two commanders 
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K^ould put into effect the Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan (Tr.. Qerow 
4289) or at least such portions thereof as would assure adequate reconnaissance. 

On the whole, I feel that the Board’s criticism (a) of General Gerow in 
tailing to send Short the substance of the data delivered to him by Q-2 Is, in the 
light of after-events, to a degree justified. (Rep. 299) At least it was a pre- 
fautlonary measure which General Gerow could well have taken. I agree too 
with the Board’s conclusion (c) in so far as it holds that General Gerow was 
culpable in failing to check on Short’s reply to the November 27 message signed 
“Marshall.” I disagree with the, Board in its conclusion (b) that General 
Gerow in approving the [J8.^8] 27 November message to Short failed to 

send a clear, concise directive. As already Indicated, I feel that this radiogram 
accurately and adequately pictures the situation as it existed and gave definite 
instructions. 1 also disagree with the Board’s conclusion (d) that General 
Gerow failed to take the required steps to implement the existing Joint Army 
and Navy War Plan. General Gerow was entitled to believe that, warned as 
they were, the two commanders would themselves put these plans into effect. 

Miscellaneous Statements of Board: 

Certain conclusions of the Board, such as those relating to Secretary Hull, are 
not in my opinion relevant to the Board’s Inquiry. My failure to discuss such 
matters should not be regarded as indicating my agreement with these con- 
clusions. Nor has it been necessary to consider such Irrelevant matters in 
arriving to my conclusions. 

[J8PP] Unexplored Leads: 

In the course of my examination of the Report and record certain further 
Inquiries have suggested themselves to me which, in my opinion, might advan- 
tageously be pursued. The answers to these inquiries would not. In all prob- 
ability, in my opinion, affect the result; at the same time in order to complete 
the picture^ and in fairness to certain personnel these leads should be further 
explored. I do not mean to suggest that the Board should be reconvened for 
this purpose; the work could be done by an individual officer familiar with 
the matter. 

In the event you approve of this suggestion I will discuss these matters in 
detail with the officer selected by you. 

Recommendations : 

As to General Marshall I have already expressed my opinion that the con- 
clusions of the Board are unjustified and erroneous. 

As to General Gerow I have stated my agreement with the conclusion of 
the Board (a) that he erred in not sending to Short more information than he 
did, and (c) in not checking on Short’s reply to the 27 November message 
signe<l “Marshall.” In my opinion these errors do not warrant disciplinary 
action against General Gerow. Genefral Gerow admitted the error of his 
division in not checking Short’s reply, for which he frankly took the blame. The 
nature of the errors and the [3900] fact that he has since demonstrated 
his great qualifications for field command indicate that his case is now far 
removed from discinl inary action. 

As to Short I have concurred in the conclusions of the Board (Rep. 300) that 
Short failed in his duties (a) to place his command in a state of readiness for 
war in the face of a war warning by adopting an alert against sabotage only; 

(b) in failing to reach or attempt to reach an agreement with the naval authorities 
in Hawaii to put the Joint Army and Navy Plans for defense into operation ; and 

(c) to Inform himself on the effectiveness of the long distance reconnaissance 
being conducted by the Navy. As to whether Short’s culpability in the above 
respects is of the type which constitutes a military offense suggesting trial by 
court-martial, I have already indicated as to (a) above that Short in failing to 
put into operation the proper alert was not so much guilty of a neglect of duty 
as of a serious error of judgment. It is difficult to visualize his mistake in the 
form of a neglect of duty when the evidence shows that he considered the various 
alternatives and came to the conclusion that Alert No. 1 was the proper alert. 
The fact that in arriving at this conclusion he failed to take into consideration 
certain factors such as that a surprise air attack was the primary threat, or that 
he failed to subordinate certain other factors such as possible alarm of the civil 
population does not [3901] remove the case from the category of a mistake 
of judgment. These mlMakes simply led up to the error of judgment in establish- 
ing the wrong alert The fact also that he communicated to the War Department 
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his decision to establish what was tantamount to Alert No. 1 is likewise Incon- 
sistent with the concept of a neglect of duty. 

As to whether (b) Short’s failure to reach or attempt to reach an agreement 
with the naval authorities in Hawaii to put the Joint Army and Navy Defense 
Plans into operation is a neglect of duty in the nature of being a triable offense, 
I am of the opinion that, on the testimony now of record, this quetion Is an- 
swered by what has been said above. Short’s failure stemmed from a mistake of 
Judgment on his part 

As to the Board’s conclusion (c) that Short failed In his duties in failing to 
inform himself of the effectiveness of the long distance reconnaissance being 
conducted by the Navy, Short’s defense would be, as he indicated in the present 
proceedings, that such reconnaissance was a Navy function. Whether he was 
entitled to rely upon the fact that the Navy was conducting, to the best of its 
ability, such reconnaissance as it had means to conduct, seems doubtful. I do 
not feel that it can be made the basis of charges against General Short. I believe 
the truer picture to be that General Short had adopted wholeheartedly what was 
apparently the viewpoint [S902] of the Navy, namely, that there was 
literally no chance of a surprise air attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Considering the matter of General Short’s possible trial by court-martial at the 
present time, I have been informed that the Japanese are still using some of the 
code systems in which various intercepted messages were sent and that informa- 
tion of great military value continues to be obtained from present day intercepts 
sent in these code systems. A present trial would undoubtedly result in disclosing 
these facts. There is also the difficulty of assembling the necessary court of 
high ranking officers and .securing the attendance of numerous witnesses who 
would be recalled from their various war-time duties all over the world. I feel 
therefore that trial of General Short in time of war is out of the question. 

As to whether General Short should be tried at any time, a factor to be consid- 
ered is what sentence, in the event of conviction, the Court would adjudge. As 
I have already indicated, upon any charge of neglect of duty, or of his various 
duties. General Short would have the formidable defense that he responded to 
the request to report measures he had taken with a message, incomplete and am- 
biguous it may be, but which should have prompted doubt as to the sufficiency of 
the action taken. My experience with courts-martial leads me to the belief that 
a court would be reluctant to adjudge a severe sentence in a case 

of this kind where the general picture would be clouded by a claim that others 
were contributory cau.ses. (Cf., Roberts Report. Conclusion 18, p. 21.) There 
is also in cases like this the historic precedent of President Lincoln’s refusal to 
rebuke Secretary of War Simon Cameron for a gross error of Judgment. (Life 
of Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay & Hay, Vol. 5, p. 125-180.) I am therefore 
forced to conclude that if General Short is tried and if such trial should result 
In his conviction there is considerabe likelihood the Court would adjudge a sen- 
tence less than dismissal and might well adjudge nothing beyond a reprimand. 

As, on the whole, there is doubt whether a court would convict or if it convicted 
would adjudge a sentence in excess of reprimand, I am inclined to feel that some 
disposition of the matter other than by a trial should be made rather than to 
permit the case to linger on as a recurrent public irritation. I suggest therefore 
that a public statement be made by you giving a brief review of the Board’s 
proceedings and pointing out that General Short was guilty of errors of Judgment 
for which he was properly removed from command, and that this constitutes a 
sufficient disposition of the matter at this time. In the event further Investi- 
gation should disclose a different situation the matter could later be reexamined 
In the light of such additional evidence. 

Mybon C. C!raiceb, 

Major General, 

The Judge Advocate General 

139041 U Beptemher mS 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

Subject : Top Secret Report, Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

This will confirm my views heretofore expressed to you orally. 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board made two separate reports. One was classified 
as secret and consisted of two volumes. The other was classified as top secret 
and consisted of one volume. 

I have examined the latter Top Secret Report in the light of evidence obtained 
by Lieutenant Colonel Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, in his Investigation and feel that 
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at a result thereof certain statements of fact contained in the Top Secret Report 
require modification. 

In its top secret report, the Board stated on pages 1 and 2 and on page 16 : 

“Information from informers and other means as to the activities of our poten- 
tfal enemy and their intentions in the negotiations between the United States 
aad Japan was in possession of the State, War and Navy Departments in November 
and December of 1941. Such agencies had a reasonably complete disclosure of 
the Japanese plans and intentions, and were in a position to know what were 
the Japanese potential moves that were scheduled by them against the United 
States. Therefore, Washington was in possession of essential facts 

as to the enemy’s intentions. 

“This information showed clearly that war was inevitable and late in Novem- 
ber absolutely imminent. It clearly demonstrated the necessity for resorting 
to every trading act possible to defer the ultimate day of breach of relations to 
give the Army and Navy time to prepare for the eventualities of war. 

“The messages actually sent to Hawaii by either the Army or Navy gave only 
a small fraction on this information. No direction was given the Hawaiian 
Department based upon this information except the ‘Do-Don’t’ message of Novem- 
ber 27, 1941. It would have been possible to have sent safely information, ample 
for the punwse of orienting the commanders in Hawaii, or positive directives 
could have been formulated to put the Department on Alert No. 3. 

“This was not done. 

“Under the circumstances, where information has a vital bearing upon actions 
to be taken by field commanders, and this information cannot be disclosed by 
the War Department to its field commanders, it is incumbent upon the War 
Department then to assume the responsibility for specific directions to the theater 
commanders. This is an exception to the admirable [S906] policy of the 
War Department of decentralized and complete responsibility upon the com- 
petent field commanders. 

“Short got neither form of assistance from the War Department. The disaster 
of Pearl Harbor would have been eliminated to the extent that its defenses were 
available on December 7 if alerted in time. The difference between alerting 
those defenses in time by a directive from the War Department based upon this 
information and the failure to alert them is a difference for which the War 
Department is responsible, wholly aside from Short’s responsibility in not him- 
self having selected the right alert. 

‘The War Department had the information. All they had to do was either to 
give it to Short or give him directions based upon it.’’ (Pp 1 & 2) 

“Now let us turn to the fateful period between November 27 and December 6, 
1941. In this period numerous pieces of information came to our State, War and 
Navy Departments in all of their top ranks indicating precisely the intentions 
of the Japanese including the probable exact hour and date of the attack.” 
(P 16) 

The Board then set forth what it called “the details of this information.” I 
have analyzed these details and con- [3907] elusions of the Board in the 
light of Colonel Clausen’s investigation and find that they should be revised in 
accordance with the new and additional evidence. These revisions include the 
following: 

As to information available to the War Department, the Board set forth on 
page 2 : 

""Story of the Information as to the Japanese Actions and Intentions from 
September to December 1941, The record shows almost dally information as to 
the Japanese plans and intentions during this period. 

“1. For instance, on November 24, it was learned that November 29 had been 
fixed (Tokyo time) as the governing date for Japanese offensive military oper- 
ations. ( R. 86) “ 

The reference “(R. 86)” is to Page 86 of the Top Secret transcripts of the 
proceedings before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. These consist of volumes A 
to D. Examination of Page 86 shows, as a basis for the record reference in its 
report, a quotation by General Russell from a document as follows : 

“On the 24th of November we learned that November 29, 1941, Tokyo time, was 
definitely the governing date for offensive military operations of some nature. 
We interpreted this to mean that large-scale movements for the conquest of 
Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific would begin on that date, because, 
at that [3908] time, Hawaii was out of our minds.” 

The document from which General Russell quoted was the record of the Exam- 
ination conducted by Admiral Thomas O. Hart from April to June, 1944, for the 
79716— 46— pt. 3 33 
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Secretary of the Navy. The testimony read by General Russell was an excerpt 
of that given by Captain L. F. Safford, USN. A more detailed examination of 
this testimony shows that it was in reality the Interpretation by Captain Safford 
of a Japanese intercept message which was translated on 22 November 1941, 
being a message from Tokyo to the Japanese Embassy at Washington. This 
message authorized the Japanese envoys to extend the time for signing an agree- 
ment with the United States from 25 November to 29 November and it stated that 
the latter time was the absolute deadline and “after that, things are automatically 
going to happen.” 

The War Department did not send this specific information to the Hawaiian 
Department. 

It will be observed that the Board did not set forth the additional testimony 
of Captain Safford to the effect that “Hawaii was out of our mlnds.“ 

The Board further found : 

“On November 26 there was received specific evidence of the Japanese* inten- 
tions to wage offensive war against Great Britain and the United States (B. 87) ” 
(P2) 

[ [• ♦ ♦ On November 26th specific information received from 

the Navy indicated that Japan intended to wage offensive war against the United 
States. (R. 123-124) ♦ * ♦*' (P 5) 

This finding of the Board was based on the same reference by General Russell 
to the testimony of Captain Safford. The reference “(R. 12^124)” Is to the 
testimony of Captain Safford before the Army Pearl Harbor Board. He was 
asked by a member of the Board as to the source of the Information which he 
mentioned in his testimony to Admiral Hart. He stated that he could not then 
recollect the source. He further stated that on 26 November the Navy had in- 
formation that Japan contemplated offensive action against England and the 
United States and probably against Russia. He gave as a basis for this infor- 
mation his interpretation of an intercept, SIS No. 25392, which was a circular 
message from Tokyo on 19 November IWl. Reference to additional testimony of 
Captain Safford set forth on page 125 shows that what he had in mind was the 
so-called Japanese “Winds Code” message. 

[ 3910 ] Colonel Clausen’s investigation shows that this information reached 
Colonel Bicknell, Short’s Assistant G-2, the latter imrt of November 1941. 

Colonel George W. Bicknell, Assistant G-2, Hawaiian Department, testified be- 
fore Colonel Clausen that in the latter part of November, 1941, he learned that 
the Navy had intercepted and decoded this Japanese “Winds Code.” He took im- 
mediate action to monitor in Hawaii for the execute message. He further testi- 
fied that his attention was again called to the “Winds Code” when he saw on the 
desk of General Fielder a warning message from G-2, War Department, dated 
5 December, 1941, asking that the G-2, Hawaiian Department, communicate with 
Commander Rochefort immediately regarding weather broadcasts from Tokyo. 
This obviously refers to the “Winds Code.” Colonel Bicknell further testified 
that he also received Information of the “Winds Code” broadcasts from Mr. 
Robert L. Shivers, FBI agent in charge, Honolulu, and information that Com- 
mander Joseph J. Rochefort, in charge of the Navy Combat Unit, Pearl Harbor, 
was also monitoring for the execute message. 

Commander Rochefort testified before Colonel Clausen that he and General 
Kendall J. Fielder, G-2, Hawaiian Department, had established and maintained 
liaison pertaining to their respective functions, and that he gave General 
[ 3911 ] Fielder such information as he had received concerning intercepts 
and Japanese diplomatic messages, and concerning other information of impor- 
tance in which the Army and Navy were jointly interested, and which came to 
his knowletlge in the course of his duties. The information thus given to General 
Fielder during the latter part of November, 1941, included the substance of the 
“Winds Code” intercept. 

The Board found : 

♦ War Department Q-2 advised the Chief of Staff on November 26 
that the Office of Naval Intelligence reported the concentration of units of the 
Japanese fie<^t at an unknown port ready for offensive action.” (Pp. 2 A 3) 

The basis for this conclusion was testimony of Colonel Rufus S. Bratton 
as he read from a summary called “A Summary of Far Eastern Documents” 
which he prepared in the fall of 1943. The pertinent portion reads as follows: 

“G-2 advised the Chief of Staff on 28 November that O. N. I. rejwrted a con- 
centration of units of the Japanese fieet at an unknown point after moving 
from Japanese home waters southward towards Formosa and that air and 
submarine activity was iptenslfled in the Marshall Islands,” (P 87) 
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This information was ayallable in the Hawaiian Department before 7 Decem- 
ber 1941. 

iS912\ Testimony given before Colonel Clausen by Captain Layton, Captain 
Rvchefort, Captain Holmes, Captain Huckins and Commander Holtwick, of the 
Nivy, In the additional Investigation indicates the probability that General 
Short was advised of the presence of Japanese navy task forces in the Mar- 
shalls. The Fleet Intelligence Officer had an established liaison relationship 
with the G-2, Hawaiian Air Force. In the tw^o months preceding 7 December 
the Fleet Intelligence Officer gave to Q-2, Hawaiian Air Force, pertinent in- 
formation of the increasing Japanese naval activity in the Marshalls. The 
Navy Combat Intelligence Officer supervised a unit at Pearl Harbor primarily 
engaged in intercepting, decrypting and analyzing radio traffic of the Japanese 
navy. The Dally Radio Intelligence Summaries distributed by the Combat 
Intelligence Officer, during November and continuing down to 7 December, 
indicated considerable Japanese military activity in the Mandates and con- 
centrations of Japanese naval forces in the Marshalls. (See documentary 
evidence attached to CJoL Clausen’s Report.) 

The Board found : 

“On December 1 definite information came from three independent sources that 
Japan was going to attack Great Britain and the United States, but would main- 
tain peace with Russia. (R 87)“ (P 3) 

This, again, was based on the testimony of Captain Safford [S9iJ] in the 
Admiral Hart Elxamination. General Russell read from this while questioning 
Colonel Bratton, as follows: 

“General Russeu^ Yes. I will identity the questions. That is the December 
1st message, Colonel. 

“Colonel Bbatton. I have nothing on the 1st of December, General. ♦ ♦ *“ 
(P 88) 

Colonel Clausen’s investigation has shown that the basis for this statement of 
Captain Safford was his interpretation of messages that the Navy received, i. e., 
the Navy Department Intercept of the “Winds Code” message and a message from 
Colonel Thorpe, Batavia, giving the substance of the “Winds Code” intercept and 
stating that by this means Japan would notify her consuls of war decision, and 
another message to the same general effect from Mr. Foote, Consul General at 
Batavia, to the State Department. Mr. Foote also stated : “I attached little or no 
Importance to it and viewed it with some suspicion. Such have been coming 
since 1936.” 

As shown above, the “Winds Code” information was available in the Hawaiian 
Department. But the “Winds Code’’ in itself was not definite information that 
Japan was going to attack Great Britain and the United States. 

[S9H] The Board stated : 

“The culmination of this complete revelation of the Japanese intentions as to 
war and the attack came on December 3 with information that Japanese were 
destroying their codes and code machines. This was construed by G-2 as meaning 
Immediate war. (R. 280) * • •“ (P 3) 

Colonel Bicknell testified before Colonel Clausen that he learned from Navy 
sources on about 3 December 1941 that Japanese diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, London, Hong Kong, Singapore, Manila and elsewhere, had been 
instructed to destroy their codes and papers, and that he was shown a wire from 
the Navy Department, dated 3 December 1941, reading as follows : 

“Highly reliable Information has been received that categoric and urgent 
instructions were sent yesterday to the Japanese diplomatic and consular posts 
at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington, and London to destroy 
most of their codes and ciphers at once and burn all other important confidential 
and secret documents.” 

Colonel Clausen’s investigation further discloses that at about the time Colonel 
Bicknell received this information it was discussed with Commander Joseph J. 
Rochefort, in charge of the Navy Combat Intelligence Unit in Honolulu; and that 
Mr. Shivers told him that the FBI in Honolulu had intercepted [3915] a 
telephone message from the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu which disclosed that 
the Japanese Consul General there was burning his papers. The additional evi- 
dence also shows that on the morning of 6 December 1941, at the usual Staff 
Conference conducted by General Short’s Chief of Staff, those assembled were given 
this information. General Fielder testified before Colonel Clausen that he was 
present at the Staff Conference and that on 6 December IWl he gave to General 
Short the information that the Japanese Consul at Honolulu had destroyed his 
codes and papers. (Colonel Phillips, Short’s Chief of Staff, also gave this inf or- 
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mation to Short.) General Fielder further testified that he gave General Short 
any pertinent information that came to his attention. 

The Board further stated : 

‘*As Colonel Bratton summed it up: 

*The picture that lay before all of our policy making and planning otficiali, 
from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War down to the Chief of the 
War Plans Division, they all had the same picture; and it was a picture that 
was being painted over a period of weeks if not months.’ (R. 243-244)” (P 3) 

*«♦ • * All the information that the War Department G-2 had was presented 

in one form or another to the policy making and planning agencies of the Govern- 
ment. These oificials included Secretary of State, Secretai-y of War, [3916] 
Chief of Staff, and Chief of the War Plans Division. In most instances, copies 
of our intelligence, in whatever form it was presented, were sent to the ofllce of 
Naval Intelligence, to keep them abreast of our trend of thought (R. 297)** 
(P3) 

The basis for this conclusion of the Board was the testimony given by Colonel 
Bratton. When testifying before Colonel Clausen, however. Colonel Bratton 
corrected his previous testimony and asked that his prior testimony be modified 
in accordance with his testimony to Colonel Clausen. He stated that his testi- 
mony to Colonel Clausen represented a better recollection than when he pre- 
viously testified. He had previously testified that the intercepts, of the character 
mentioned and which were contained in the Top Secret Exhibit ”B” before the 
Board, had been delivered to the President, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of State, the Chief of Staff, the Assistant Chief of Staff, W. P. D., and the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, But in testifying before Colonel Clausen, he stated 
that he couuld not recall with any degree of accuracy what material was delivered 
to whom during the period in question, and that there were no records to show 
who delivered or who received the material. He had also previously testified 
that he personally delivered these intercepts to the officials mentioned. But 
in his testimony to Colonel Clausen, he stated that, as to such deliveries as 
[3917] ‘ were made, the deliveries were made not only by himself, but also 

by then Lieutenant Colonel or Major Dusenbury, Major Moore and Lieutenant 
Schindel. 

The basis for the last-mentioned conclusion of the Board, therefore, must be 
revised in accordance with the corrected testimony of Colonel Bratton. Simi* 
larly, the conclusion of the Board on page 4 : 

“All of this important information which was supplied to higher authority in 
the War Department, Navy Department, and State Department did not go out 
to the field, with the possible exception of the general statements in occasional 
messages which are shown in the Board’s report. Only the higher-ups in Wash- 
ington secured this Information. (R. 302)” 

The reference “(R. 302)” is also to testimony of Colonel Bratton which hence 
must be revised in accordance with his corrected testimony given to Colonel 
Clausen, and in accordance with the new evidence uncovered by Colonel Clausen 
as to the information sent to General Short and available in the Hawaiian 
Department before 7 December. 

The Board found, pages 4 and 5, other testimony of Colonel Bratton to the 
effect that on 3 December, when he was informed that the Japanese were under 
instructions to destroy their codes and code machines, he asked General Gerow 
to send more warnings to the overseas commanders and that 1.1.9/81 Gen- 
eral Gerow replied, “Sufficient had been sent.” Following this, according to 
the testimony of Colonel Bratton, he conferred with Navy personnel, at whose 
suggestion he .sent, on r\ December 1941, a message to G-2, Hawaiian Department, 
to confer with Commander Rochefort concerning the Japanese “Winds Code.” 

General Gen»w testified before Colonel Clausen that he did not recall the 
incident, and that if a representative of G-2 thought his action inadequate, he 
could quite properly have reported the facts to his superior who had direct 
access to General Gerow and to the Chief of Staff, in a matter of such Importance. 

The Board set forth, on pages 5 and 6, the general type of information which, 
according to Captain Safford, came to the Navy at Washington during November 
and December 1941. This included the information already mentioned that 
Tokyo, on 22 November, informed the Washington Japanese Embassy that the 
deadline for signing an agreement, first fixed for 2.5 November, was extended to 
29 November; and also information available at Washington on 28 November in 
the form of an intercept of a message by Nomura and Kurusu to Tokyo, advising 
that there was hardly any possiblity of the United States considering the “pro- 
posal” in ioto, and that If the situation remained as tense as it then was, nego- 
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tUtions would inevitably be ruptured, if, indeed, they might not already be 
called 80 , [S919] and that “our failure and humiliation are complete” and 

suggesting that the rupture of the present negotiations did not necessarily mean 
war between the Japanese and the United States but would be followed by mili- 
tary occupation of the Netherland’s Indies by the United States and the English 
wjiich would make war inevitable. The proposal referred to was the reply given 
the Japanese envoys on 26 November 1941 by the Secretary of State. The Board 
further referred to information available to the War Department on 5 December, 
as related by Colonel Sadtler, relative to the “false alarm” execute message to 
the “Winds Code.” 

None of the above information was given to General Short before 7 December. 
However, the Secretary of War has, in his public statement of 29 August 1945, 
analyzed and shown the substantial nature of the information which the War 
Department sent to General Short. 

Colonel Clausen’s Investigation also shows that a great deal of additional infor- 
mation was available initially to General Short in the Hawaiian Department, 
which was not given to the War Department, on the general subject of the tense 
and strained relations between Japan and the United States and warnings of war. 

[S920] The British Intelligence Service gave Colonel Bicknell, Captain 
Mayfield and Mr. Shivers information in the form of many intelligence reports. 
Colonel Clausen has collected these as documentary evidence which is mentioned 
in his report to the Secretary of War. One such dispatch from Manila, given to 
these three persons in Honolulu on 4 December, 1941, set forth prophetically : 

“Our considered opinion concludes that Japan invisages early hostilities with 
Britain and U. S. Japan does not repeat not intend to attack Russia at present 
but will act in South.” 

The source of this intelligence was a British intercept of a Japanese diplomatic 
radio message which could have been based upon a Japanese execute message to 
the “Winds Code,” or some equivalent message. 

In addition, the three persons mentioned had available over a long period of 
time intercepts of telephone conversations in and out of the Japanese Consulate 
in Honolulu and related places. Copies of some of these are included in the docu- 
mentary evidence attached to Colonel Clausen’s report 

Also, the Navy had derived some information from commercial radio traffic 
out of the Japanese Consulate. 

Colonel Clausen’s investigation shows that the files of the Hawaiian De- 
partment Q-2 contained much material [5P2i] gathered from observers, 
travelers, and Washington sources, which, together with the other Intelligence 
and information mentioned, was evaluated and disseminated by the G--2 sections 
of the Hawaiian Department. These are mentioned by Colonel Clausen in his 
report to the Secretary of War. Some are Initialed by General Short. 

Attention is invited to estimates by Colonel Bicknell disseminated on 17 and 
25 October 1941 which set forth, again with prophetic accuracy, the probable 
moves of Japan. 

General Short’s G-2 asked, on 6 September 1941, that the War Department 
cease sending certain Q-2 summaries of information for the reason that they 
were duplicates of information made available to him in Hawaii, and that his 
cooperation with the Office of Naval Intelligence and the FBI was most complete 
(See Memo., 25 Nov. 1944, p. 6.) 

General Fielder testified before Colonel Clausen, in the additional investiga- 
tion, “it was well known that relations with Japan were sever^y strained and 
that war seemed imminent.” 

Hence, while the War Department did not send to General Short the specific 
intercepts mentioned, there was available to him or his Hawaiian command 
similar information. The reasons why the War Department did not send the 
actual intercepts were, according to witnesses before Colonel Clausen that this 
type of information and its source, of necessity, [3922] had to be guarded 
most carefully, and that its dissemination to the overseas commanders would 
have included not only General Short but also the overseas commanders and 
that this, in itself, would be dangerous from a security standpoint since it would 
spread the information into too many hands. There has been considerable evi- 
dence given Colonel CHausen to the effect, as General Marshall testified before 
Colonel CJlausen. 

«♦ * • Many of our military successes and the saving of American lives 
would have been seriously limited if the sources of intelligepce mentioned 
had been ^ compromised,” 
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The former Commanding General of the Philippine Department, General 
Douglas MacArthur, who had received the same general War Department 
information as General Short, testified before Colonel Clausen. 

“Dispatches from the War Department gave me ample and complete information 
and advice for the puriiose of alerting the Army Command in the Philippines on 
a war basis, which was done prior to 7 December 1941.” 

The Board did not conclude that the War Department had advance informa- 
tion that Pearl Harbor was a specific attack target. It should be observed, 
however, that in addition to the Intercepts received by the War Department, 
which are contained in Top Secret Exhibit “B” before the Board, there were 
others which, in retrospect and with the benefit of [5525] hindsight, indi- 
cated a possible attack on Pearl Harbor. These intercepts were radio messages, 
exchanged between Tokyo and the Japanese Consul at Honolulu, concerning 
reports to Tokyo of ship movements in Pearl Harbor according to a pre-arranged 
division of Pearl Harbor. The requests of Tokyo Increased and the reports by 
Honolulu were made with more frequency and in greater detail as 7 December 
approached. Two intercepts, which were not decrypted and translated until 
8 December, were part of the series mentioned. These were not included in the 
Top Secret Exhibit given the Board. They were sent 6 December by the 
Japane.se Consul at Honolulu to Tokyo, Japanese Numbers 258 and 254. The two 
in question Nos. 253 and 254, are attached to Colonel Clausen’s report to the 
Secretary of War. These latter, Colonel Clausen’s Investigation shows, were 
apparently intercepted at San Francisco and transmitted to Washington by 
teletype on 6 or 7 December. They were not in the code which had the highest 
priority for Immediate attention, and the teletype between San Francisco and 
Washington was not in operation until the night of 6 December or the morning 
of 7 December. Even so, time elapsing between receipt at Washington and 
dissemination in readable English form (2 days) was less than the normal time 
required of 3.5 days. 

There was available to General Short, at Hawaii, information from which he 
could have inferred that Pearl Harbor [552-H would be the attack target in 
the event of war with Japan. Colonel Clausen’s investigation shows that the Navy 
at Honolulu arranged to obtain information from commercial trafiSc sources 
shortly before 7 December. These arrangements included an opportunity to 
the Navy for obtaining the commercial cable trafiBc of the Japanese Consulate 
at Honolulu. Some of this traffic included the same types of reports as were 
Intercepted and forwarded to Washington concerning ship movements in Pearl 
Eterbor. It is not entirely clear just what commercial traffic was decrypted and 
translated by the Navy at Honolulu before 7 December. While similar reports 
were being made to Tokyo by Japanese Consulates in other places as we. in 
like manner, attempted to keep track of Japanese ships, still the types of reports 
from Honolulu were more suspicious, since they were requested by Tokyo and 
made by the Japanese Consulate at Honolulu with increasing frequency as 
7 December approached, and were made according to the pre-arranged division 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The Board set forth the findings concerning the Japanese “Winds Code” at 
pages 6 and 17. On page 6, the Board referred to testimony of Colonel Sadtler 
that, on 5 December, Admiral Noyes, Chief of Naval Communications, called him 
and stated the execute message had been intercepted. Colonel Sadtler then 
conferred with General Miles and Colonel Bratton. From Colonel Clausen’s 
investigation it appears that Admiral Noyes, In his testimony before Admiral 
Hewitt, [5525] who conducted for the Secretary of the Navy the same 
tyi)e of investigation Colonel Clausen conducted for the Secretary of War. stated 
that he did not recall having so informed Colonel Sadtler. Colonel Sadtler 
testified before Colonel Clausen that he did not follow up the information given 
by Admiral Noyes on 5 December and that to his knowledge this was not done 
by anyone else at the time. He assumed that the Navy would send to the Army 
the actual intercept which was before Admiral Noyes when he telephoned. 

Captain Stafford had testified before the Board that on 4 December he saw 
a Navy Intercept which contained the execute message to the Japanese “Winds 
Code”, and that two copies were sent to the Army. Colonel Clausen’s investiga- 
tion discloses no evidence that the Army ever received any such copies and I 
understand the testimony of Captain Snfford has been qualified considerably 
by testimony of himself and other Navy personnel before Admiral Hewitt. 

Colonel Clausen has uncovered what amounts to a possible inference that the 
Japanese did broadcast an execute message to the “Winds Code” or some equiva- 
lent warning code, and that this was intercepted by the British Intelligence 
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Service and formed the basis for the dispatch from London to Manila and, in 
tufti, from Manila to Honolulu mentioned above. This dispatch was dissemi- 
nated to the British Intelligence Service sub-agent in Honolulu on 4 December. 
A complete [S926] file of the dispatches from the British Intelligence 
Service, and available to the Hawaiian Department at Honolulu, and the British 
re^nse to Colonel Clausen's query as to the basis for the dispatch of 4 December, 
are contained in the documentary evidence collected by Colonel Clausen and 
attached to his report 

[SP^7] Attention is invited to the testimony of General Gerow and General 
Smith before Colonel Clausen concerning the findings by the Board based on the 
testimony of Colonel Sadtler that he asked General Gerow and General Smith 
to send more warning to the overseas commanders. Colonel Sadtler also testi- 
fied before Colonel Clausen, as follows : 

“I have read the comments of General Gerow and General Smith in affidavits 
given Colonel Clausen, dated respectively 20 June 1945 and 15 June 1945, refer- 
ring to my testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board as to my conference 
with them for the purpose stated on 5 December 1941. I believe the comments 
by General Gerow and General Smith, contained in the affidavits mentioned, 
are correct statements of fact, wherein they set forth as follows concerning 
this subject : 

“General Oerow : — *I have no such recollection and I believe that Colonel 
Sadtler is mistaken. It was my understanding at the time that he was purely 
a Signal Corps officer and that he was not concerned with the dissemination or 
interpretation of “Magic.” I would naturally expect that enemy information of 
such grave moment would be brought to my attention and to the attention of 
the Chief of Staff by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and not by a Signal 
[J928] Corps Officer. To the best of my recollection, I did not receive, prior 
to 7 December 1941, notification from any source of an implementing message to 
the Japanese “Winds Code.” If I had received such a message or notice thereof, 
I believe I would now recall the fact, in view of its importance. It is possible 
that Colonel Sadtler told me of an unverified report, or that he had received 
some tentative information which was subject to confirmation. In any event, 
there should be written evidence available in either the War or Navy Depart- 
ments as to the fact, which evidence would be more reliable than any person’s 
memory at this time, especially since so many major events have intervened.* ” 

**Oen€ral Smith , — T do not recall Colonel Sadtler’s coming to me as he has 
state<l. However, since the matter in question was obviously a difference of 
opinion between the A. C. of S., G-2, and the A. C. of S., War Plans Division, 
both of whom had direct access to the Chief of Stall, it was not one in 
which I had any responsibility or authority, and I cannot imagine why Colonel 
Sadtler would have asked me to intervene in a question of this kind, particularly 
since I was not at that time an “Ultra” [S329] officer, and it would have 
been impossible for him to give me any information to supi)ort his contention 
that I should step out of my rather minor province.’ ” (P. 2 — Affidavit of Colonel 

O. K. Sadtler) 

Prom page 7 of the Board's Top Secret Report it may be inferred that the 
Board meant to find that Colonel Bratton sent the G-2 War Department Roche- 
fort message of 5 December to G-2 Hawaiian Department, because of receipt 
of an execute message to the “Winds Code.” But Colonel Bratton has testifl^ 
that the reason which prompted him to recommend this warning was informa- 
tion derived from other intercepts to the effect that the Japanese were destroy- 
ing their codes and Important papers. The Board, also on page 7, referring to 
the G-2 warning message of 5 December, set forth the contention of General 
Fielder, G-2, Hawaiian Department, that he got no such message. In his 
testimony before Colonel Clausen, however. General Fielder stated: 

“* * ♦ I have no recollections of having received the War Department 
radio, but had It come to me, I would in all probability have turned it over to 
Lt. Col. Bicknell for action since he knew Commander Rochefort and had very 
close liaison with Captain Mayfield, the 14th Naval District Intelligence Officer; 
particularly since the way the radio was worded it would not 

have seemed urgent or particularly important. • ♦ ♦” 

Colonel Bicknell testified before Colonel Clausen that on about 5 December 
he saw the War Department message on the desk of General Fielder and that 
he then communicated with Commander Rochefort to ascertain the pertinent 
information and was advised that Commander Rochefort was also monitoring 
for the execute message of the “Winds Code.” 
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It should be borne in mind that the execute message to the ‘*WiDd8 Ck>d6” 
was to notify the Japanese diplomatic and consular representatives of a crisis 
with the United States, Great Britain or Russia and to instruct the Japanese 
representatives to burn their codes and secret papers. The Japanese later sent 
the same information to tlieir diplomatic and consular representatives by other 
and more direct means. This latter information, it appears from Colonel 
Clausen’s investigation, was available in the Hawaiian Department prior to 7 
December 1941. 

On page 11 of the Top Secret Report, the Board sets forth several findings 
concerning the delivery of a 14-part intercept of a Japanese message from 
Tokyo to the envoys in Washington. The Board concludes : 

“Colonel Bratton delivered a copy of the first 13 parts between 9 : 00 and 10 : SO 
p. m., December 6, as follows: 

“To Colonel Smith, (now Lt. Gen. Smith) Secretary of the General Staff in a 
locked bag to which General Marshall had the key. (R. 238) He told General 
Smith that the bag so delivered to him contain^ very important papers and 
General Marshall should be told at once so that he could unlock the bag and 
see the contents. (R. 307) 

“1^0 General Miles by handing the message to him (R. 238), by discussing 
the message with General Miles in his office and reading It in his presence. (R. 
239-241) He stated that General Miles did nothing about it as far as he knowa 
(R. 241) This record shows no action by General Miles. 

“Thereafter he delivered a copy to Colonel Galley, General Gerow’s executive 
in the War Plans Divisions. (R. 238) 

“He then took a copy and delivered it to the watch officer of the State De- 
partment for the Secretary of State and did so between 10:00 and 10:30 p. m. 
(R. 234, 239) 

“Therefore, Colonel Bratton had completed his distribution by 10:30, had 
urged Colonel [5952] Smith, Secretary to the General Staff, to com- 
municate with General Marshall at once, and had discussed the matter with 
General Miles after reading the message. This record shows no action on the 
part of General Smith and none by General Miles. Apparently the Chief of 
Staff was not advised of the situation until the following morning.” (Pp. 11, 12) 

“To clinch this extraordinary situation, we but have to look at the record 
to see that the contents of the 13 parts of the Japanese final reply were com- 
pletely known in detail to the War Department, completely translate and avail- 
able in plain English, by not later than between 7 and 9 o’clock on the evening 
of December 6 or approximately Honolulu time. This information was taken 
by the Officer in CTharge of the Far Eastern Section of G-2 of the War Depart- 
ment personally in a locked bag to Colonel Bedell Smith, now Lt. General Smith, 
and Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower, who was then Secretary to the General 
Staff, and he was told that the message was of the most vital importance to Gen- 
eral Marshall. It was delivered also to G-2 General Miles, with whom it was 
discussed and to the Executive, Colonel Galley, of [5955] the War Plans 
Division, each of whom was advised of the vital importance of this Information 
that showed that the hour had struck, and that war was at hand. Before 10: 30 
o’clock that night, this same officer personally delivered the same information 
to the Secretary of State’s duty officer. 

“General Marshall was in Washington on December 6. This information, as 
vital and important as it was, was not communicated to him on that date by 
either Smith or Gerow, so far as this record shows.” (P 10) 

These conclusions must be completely revised in view of the new evidence. The 
basis for these conclusions is the testimony of Colonel Bratton. In testifying 
before Colonel Clausen, he admitted that he gave the Board Incorrect testimony ; 
that the only set of the 13 parts he delivered on the night of 6 December was 
to the duty officer for the Secretary of State ; that the sets for the Secretary of 
War, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans 
Division, were not delivered the night of 6 December ; that these sets were not 
given the night of 6 December to General Gerow, General Smith or General 
Miles ; that he could not recall having discussed the message with General Miles 
on 6 December; and that he did not know how [59541 the set for the 
Chief of Staff came into his possession the morning of 7 December. Colonel 
Bratton claimed that on the night of 6 December he had asked Colonel Dusen- 
bury to deliver the set to the home of the Chief of Staff. Colonel Dusenbury tea* 
tided before Colonel Clausen that he received the messages the night of 3 
December but did not deliver any until after 9 : (X) a. m., on the morning of 7 
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D^ember. Colonel Dusenbury stated Colonel Bratton went home before the 13 
parts were entirely received. 

bn the subject of the delivery of the 13 parts, attention is also invited to 
th0 testimony given Colonel Clausen by General Gerow, General Smith and Gen- 
eril Miles. From Colonel Clausen’s investigation, it appears that General Gerow 
and General Smith did not receive any of the 13 parts before the morning of 7 
December. General Miles testified that he became aware accidentally of the gen- 
eril contents of the 13 parts the evening of 6 December. He was dining at the 
home of his opposite number in the Navy, Admiral Wilkinson, when Admiral 
Beardall, the President’s Aide, brought the information to Admiral Wilkinson, 
who transmitted it to General Miles. 

The Board, on page 14 and again on page 17, finds that Colonel Bratton tele- 
phoned General Marshall’s quarters at 9 : 00 a. m. the morning of 7 December 
to give him the 14th part of the 14-part message and the Japanese messages 
iS9S5] directing the Ambassador to deliver the 14-part message at 1 : 00 p. m., 
7 December, and to destroy their code machines. The Board further finds that 
General Marshall did not come into his office until 11 : 25 a. m. 

These times so found by the Board are subject to qualification in light of addi- 
tional evidence given Colonel Clausen. Colonel Bratton testified before Colonel 
Clausen that he gave the actual intercepts to the Chief of Staff, which would be 
in the office of the Chief of Staff “between 10 : 30 and 11 : 30 that morning.” Major 
General John R. Deane testified before Colonel Clausen that on the morning of 
7 December he and Colonel Bratton did not arrive at the Munitions Building 
until between 9: 00 and 9 : 30 a. m. General Miles testified before Colonel Clausen 
that he conferred with General Marshall the morning of 7 December in his office 
at about 11 : 00 a. m. Colonel Dusenbury testified before Colonel Clausen that 
the intercept instructing the envoys to deliver the reply to the United States at 
1:00 p. m. 7 December, was not received by Colonel Bratton until “after he 
arrived that morning, between 9: 00 and 10: 00 a. m.” 

The Board further found : 

“There, therefore, can be no question that between the dates of December 4 
and December 6, the Imminence of war on the following Saturday and Sunday, 
December 6 and 7, was clear-cut [3935] and definite.” P. 15) 

The evidence does not seem to justify any such conclusion. There was not 
received between the dates of 4 December and 6 December any information which 
Indicated that war would take place on Saturday or Sunday, 6 and 7 December. 
It is true that on the night of 6 December the War Department received the 
intercepted text of thirteen parts of the fourteen-part reply of the Japanese 
Government to the proposal of the United States, but this at most suggested 
a possible breach of diplomatic relations at some time in the near future, which 
may or may not have been followed by war. The only other information that 
was received between 4 and 6 December of significance, in addition to what had 
already been transmitted to General Short, was information received oh 4 
December that certain Japanese diplomatic and consular posts had been instructed 
to destroy certain codes. As I have heretofore pointed out, this information was 
fully available to General Short from his own sources in Hawaii. The intercept 
which indicated that the Japanese reply was to be delivered at 1:00 p. m., 
Washington Time on 7 December was, as heretofore pointed out, not received 
until the morning of 7 December and it Itself was not a “clear-cut and definite” 
indication that war would occur at that time. 

The Board further found : 

“Up to the morning of December 7, 1941, [3937] everything that the 

Japanese were planning to do was known to the United States except the final 
message instructing the Japanese Embassy to present the 14th part together 
with the i>recedlng 13 parts of the long message at one o’clock on December 7, 
or the very hour and minute when bombs were falling on Pearl Harbor.” (P. 18) 

This statement is ambiguous but if it implies that it was known that the 
Japanese were going to attack Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941, this is not 
the fact. There is no Justification in the evidence for such a statement. 

This conclusion, as well as the other conclusions of the Board in the Top Secret 
Report, should be considered in the light of what General Short has since testified 
was information he should have received. General Short testified before the Navy 
Court of Inquiry concerning the message which General Marshall attempted to 
send to him the morning of 7 December, referred to by the Board on page 17. 
He testified that he would have gone into a different alert if General Marshall 
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bad given him this message by telei^one. General Short testified in response 
to a question as to whether he would then have gone on a different alert : 

“I think I would because one thing struck me very forcibly in there, about the 
destruction [5P58] of the code machines. The other matter toouldn^t 
have made much of an impression on me” [Italics supplied.] 

As I have already pointed out, there was available to General Short from 
his own sources in Hawaii prior to 7 E>ecember 1941 information that the Japanese 
Government had sent orders to various diplomatic and consular posts to destroy 
certain of its codes and important papers. 

The “other matter” referred to was the information which General Marshall 
included in his message which read as follows : 

“Japanese are presenting at one p. m. Eastern Standard time today what 
amounts to an ultimatum also they are under orders to destroy their Code ma- 
chine immediately stop Just what significance the hour set may have we do not 
know but be on alert accordingly stop Inform naval authorities of this com- 
munication.’* 

My Conclusion: 

The view expressed by me in my memorandum of 26 November 1944, based upon 
the evidence ttien collected by the Army Pearl Harbor Board and its reports, 
should be considered modified in accordance with the views expressed herein. 

Mtbon G. Cramer, 

Major General^ 

Hie Judge Advocate General, 


Memorandum for the Secretary of War 

Subject ; Supplemental Pearl Harbor Investigation 

This will confirm my views heretofore expressed to you orally. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry C. Clausen, JAGD, appointed by you pursuant to 
your public statement, dated 1 December 1944, to continue the Army Pearl Harbor 
Investigation, has submitted the afiidavits obtained by him in the course of 
his further investigation. The present memorandum is my opinion as to whether 
my original memorandum to you, dated 25 November 1944, reviewing the report 
of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, dated 20 October 1944, requires modification 
either in respect of the conclusions reached or the statements of fact contained 
therein drawn from the Army Pearl Harbor Board report. In my opinion, 
the conclusions therein are in no way affected by the additional data obtained 
by Colonel Clausen’s investigation. Certain statements of fact, however, made 
by me in my prior memorandum, which statements I made as a result of my 
examination of the Army Pearl Harbor Board report, require clarification in 
some respects. 

The Message: 

On pages 24-28 of my memorandum I discussed as part of the information 
the War Department possessed and which Short claimed he did not receive, 
the so-called “Winds Code” message [SdW of 20 November 1941 from 
Tokyo to Japanese diplomatic representatives. This was to the effect that 

“Tn case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations)’, a 
warning message would be given in the middle and at the end of the Japanese 
dally short-wave news broadcasts as follows: 

“ *(1) In case of a Japan-U. S. relations in danger: HIGASHI NO KAZEAME 
(EAST WIND RAIN) 

“‘(2) Japan-U. S. S. R. relations: KITANOKAZB KUMORI (NORTH WIND 
CLOUDY) 

“’(3) Japan-British relations: NISHINO KAZE HARE (WEST WIND 
CLEAR)”’ 

When this signal was heard, all codes and ciphers were to be destroyed. 

It is admitted by all that this first “Winds” message, setting up a code or signal 
to be given later, was received by the War Department around 20 November 1941. 
However, the testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board left in doubt whether 
a second or activating or execute “Winds” message was ever received and if so by 
whom. The testimony of Colonel Sadtler, in charge of Army codes and ciphers, 
(my Memo., p. 24) that an activating “Winds” message indicating a breach in 
Japanese-British diplomatic relations had been received was not entirely satis- 
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factory. This is likewise true of the testimony of Captain Stafford, 

head of the Navy’s Security Division, to the same effect (my Memo. P. 25). 

Colonel Clausen’s subsequent investigation fails to disclose any testimony that 
an activating or implementing “Winds” message indicating breach of Japanese 
relations with either Great Britain, Russia or the United States was ever received 
by the War Department. Thus, Colonel Harold Doud, in charge of B Section, 
Signal Intelligence Service, which was the Code and Cipher Solution Section, in 
November and December 1941, stated : 

“I did not see any execute message as thus contemplated and so far as I know 
there was no such execute message received in the War Department.” (Affld., 
Col. Harold Doud) 

Captain Edwin T. Layton, USN, Fleet Intelligence Officer, Pacific Fleet, testified 
no such message was ever received at Pearl Harbor (affld., Capt. Edwin T. Layton, 
p. 2 ) . A statement of Commander J. S. Holtwlck, Commander Rochefort’s assist- 
ant at Pearl Harbor, was to the same effect. (Memorandum of Comdr. J. S. 
Holtwlck) 

Colonel Rex W. Minckler, Signal Corps, in charge of Signal Intelligence Service 
at the time, stated : 

“I never saw or heard of an authentic execute message of this character either 
before or since 7 December 1941. It is my belief that no such message was sent” 
[S942] (Affld., Col. Rex. W. Minckler) 

He said there were “one or two ‘false alarms* ”, which he discussed with repre- 
sentatives of G-2 and the Navy. His opposite number in the Navy was Captain 
L. F. Safford. 

Major General German Miles, in charge of G-2 at the time did not recall 
meeting Colonel Bratton or Colonel Sadtler on 5 December 1941, at which meeting 
Colonel Sadtler is supposed to have advised him of Admiral Noyes* telephone call 
that “The message is in.” (See Memo., 25 November 1944, p. 24) General Miles 
stated : “To the best of my knowledge and belief, no authentic execute message 
was ever received In the War Department before the outbreak of hostilities.” 
(Affld., MaJ. Gen. Sherman Miles, p. 2) General Miles stated that the Far Eastern 
Section of G-2 was esi)ecially alerted to watch for the activating “Winds” message 
which was regarded as of vital concern. He stated there were several messages 
intercepted which were thought at first to be the execute message but which turned 
out not to be authentic. He thought that if there was any meeting with Colonel 
Sadtler on 5 December 1941, it concerned an unauthentic message. (Affld., MaJ. 
Gen. Sherman Miles, p. 2.) 

CJolonel Otis K. Sadtler, Signal CJorps, in charge of military codes and ciphers 
in the Chief Signal Office, in November and December 1941, stated that when he 
got word from Admiral Noyes that “The message is in” (S^ Vol. D., Top Secret 
[S94S] testimony, p. 251), he did nothing further to ascertain from Admiral 
Noyes or other persons the exact wording of the intercept as he assumed that 
according to standard practice, it would be transmitted without delay to G-2 
(Affld., Col. Otis K. Sadtler). In his affidavit given to Colonel Clausen, Colonel 
Sadtler stated that after talking to General Miles and Colonel Bratton about 
Admiral Noyes’ message he went to his office and typed a proposed warning as 
follows : 

“C. G.-P. I., Hawaii-Panama. Reliable information indicates war with Japan 
in the very near future stop take every precaution to prevent a repetition of 
Port Arthur stop notify the Navy. Marshall.” 

However he did not show this message to anyone or make a copy of it and 
he quoted It only from memory. (Affld., Col. Otis K. Sadtler) According to his 
original testimony he conferred with General Gerow and General Bedell Smith 
about Admiral Noyes’ message. He did not show them the above-quoted draft 
but stated he did suggest that a warning message be sent the overseas com- 
manders as he testified before the Army Pearl Harbor Board (Vol. D, Top Secret 
testimony, p. 253). He reiterated this testimony before Colonel Clausen (Affld., 
Ck)l. Otis K. Sadtler, p. 1). Neither General Gerow nor General Smith had any 
recollection of any such conference with Colonel Sadtler or any such recom- 
mendation by him. General Gerow pointed out quite appositely that Colonel 
Sadtler was “purely a Signal [S944] Corps officer and that he was not 
concerned with the dissemination and Interpretation of “Magic” messages 
(Affld., Gen. Leonard Gerow). General Smith likewise has no recollection of 
Colonel Sadtler discussing the matter with him. (general Smith stated that he 
was not on the very restricted list of officers with whom top secret matters of 
the “Magic” type could be discussed, and thus it would have been impossible 
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for Ck)lon^ Sadtler to have discussed the matter with him. (Affld., Lt. Gen. 
W. BedeU Smith) 

[S945] CJolonel Sadtler In his affidavit given to Colonel Clausen stated that 
other than his testimony relative to the Admiral Noyes message (probably a 
“false alarm”), he had never seen any execute message to the “Winds Code” 
and, so far as he knew, no such execute message was received in the War 
Dei>artment. He at no time urged General Miles, G-2, or any other representa- 
tive of G-2 to send a warning message to overseas commanders. (Affld., CoL 
Otis K. Sadtler, p. 3) 

1 have been informed that Admiral Noyes and other witnesses appearing be- 
fore Admiral Hewitt in the Navy inquiry Into Pearl Harbor matter, denied 
the receipt of an authentic execute “Winds” message. 

Colonel Rufus W. Bratton, in charge of the Far Eastern Section, G--2, in 
1941, recalled a meeting 5 December 1041 with General Miles and Colonel Sadtler 
at which Colonel Sadtler presented the information he had received from Admiral 
Noyes. Colonel Sadtler was Instructed to get the exact text from Admiral Noyes, 
as there had been several “false alarm” reports to the same effect. So far as 
he knew, Colonel Sadtler never returned to 0-2 with the text or any additional 
Information. Colonel Bratton had no information about any alleged visit of 
Colonel Sadtler to General Gerow or General Bedell Smith. Colonel Bratton 
never brought Colonel Sadtler*s report to the attention of the Chief of Stall. 
(Affld., Col. Rufus W. Bratton, p. 2) 

Colonel Bratton stated that at no time prior to 7 December [3946] 1941 

did he ever see or hear of an authentic message implementing the “Winds Code.” 
As to the testimony of Captain SafTord of the Navy to the effect that two copies 
of such a message were sent to the Army, Colonel Bratton pointed out that not 
two but six copies of any such message were required to be sent by the Navy to 
the Army, the inference being that no copies at all were sent. Prior to 7 December 
1911, representatives of the Navy had discussed with him several “false alarms” 
relative to the “Winds” message but no one in the Navy or in G-2 ever discussed 
with him the message supposed to have been sent to the Army according to Captain 
Salford’s testimony. (Affld., Col. Rufus W. Bratton) 

Colonel Robert E. Schukraft, Signal Corps, in charge of radio Interception for 
the Signal Intelligence Service, War Department, prior to 7 December IWl, testi- 
fied that on receipt of the original “Winds” message, he direded the San Francisco 
interception station to be on the watch for an activating message and to send it to 
him. To the best of his knowledge, no execute message was ever picked upu 
(Affld., Col. Robert E. Schqkraft) 

General Gerow’s and General Bedell Smith’s comment on Colonel Sadtler’s 
testimony relative to the alleged execute “Winds” message received from Admiral 
Noyes has already been discussed (See Affldavits, Gen. Gerow, p. 2; Gen. W. Bedell 
Smith, p. 3). 

Brigadier General Thomas J. Betts, the 1941 Executive [3947] Assistant 
to the Chief, Intelligence Branch, MID, General Staff, testified to Colonel Clausen 
that the source of his information on all “Ultra” (or “Magic”) messages concern- 
ing Japan was Colonel Bratton and Major Dusenbury, Colonel Bratton’s assist- 
ant. He inquired of Colonel Bratton on several occasions as to whether any 
execute message had come in under the “Winds Code.” He did not recall receiv- 
ing any such information from Colonel Bratton and stated that if he had received 
it, he would have remembered it. No other person informed him of any such 
execute “Winds” message prior to 7 December 1941 (Affld., Brig. Gen. Thomas J. 
Betts). 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur testified to Colonel Clausen that he 
had no recollection of having received any of the messages in Top Secret Exhibit 
B (sec my first memorandum of 25 November 1S44. pp. 19-23). Ho never got 
the “Winds Code” nor any activating or Implementing message. He believed 
he had seen every “Ultra” message delivered to his headquarters. (Affld., Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur) His Chief of Staff, Lieutenant General Richard K. Suther- 
land, testified to the same effect. (Affld., T.t. Oen. Richard K. Sutherland) Major 
General C. A. Willoughby, assistant Chief of Staff, Southw(*st Pacific Area, stated 
he had never seen any of the messages in Top Secret Exhibit B except isolated 
fragments of the Kurusu series. Neither he nor anyone else in the USAFFE to 
his knowledge were advised of the “Winds Code” or of any execute message- 
(Affld.. MaJ. Gen. C. A. Willoughby) 

[39//8] Lieutenant Colonel Frank B. Rowlett testified to Colonel Clausen 
that immediately prior to the Pearl Harbor attack he was a civilian technical 
assistant to the officer In charge of the Crypto-Analytic Unit, Signal Intelligence 
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Service, War Department, Washington, D. C., at present Branch Chief, Signal 
Security Agency, Signal Corps, War Department. In the latter capacity, he 
made a search for an activating “Winds” message, which he failed to find. 
(Affid., Lt. Col. Frank B. Rowlett) 

My conclusion, from the above testimony, read in connection with the testi- 
mony in the Pearl Harbor Report as to the “Winds” message, discussed by 
me in my memorandum dated 25 November 1944, is that the most diligent search 
fails to reveal that any activating or execute “Winds” message was ever received 
by the War Department. In this connection, General Marshall’s testimony will 
be recalled, “I find that no officer of the Navy advised Gen. Miles or Col. Bratton 
that any message implementing the ‘Winds’ Code had been received by the Navy.” 
( Vol. A. Top Secret Tr., Marshall, p. 38) 

The Rochefort Message : 

In my original memorandum (p. 27), I referred to Colonel Bratton’s testimony 
that on receipt of the 2 December message, translated 4 December, from Tokyo to 
the Embassy at Washington, ordering destruction of codes and code machines, he 
took a copy of tliis message to General Miles and General Gerow and after dis- 
cussing it, recommended a further warning or alert to our overseas [3^4^] 
commanders. General Gerow felt that sufficient warning had already been given 
and General Miles stated he was in no position to overrule him. Colonel Bratton, 
however, still feeling uneasy about the matter, went to the Navy, where he 
discussed it with Commander McCollum, who felt as he did. McCollum stated 
that as Commander Rochefort, the Naval Combat Intelligence Officer with the 
Fourteenth Naval District in Honolulu, had gotten the first “Winds” message and 
was listening for the second or implementing message, a radiogram he sent to 
General Short’s G-2 in Hawaii to see Comijiander Rochefort at once. Colonel 
Bratton thereupon drafted a radiogram, signed “Miles,” which was sent to the 
Assistant (Miief of Staff, Headquarters G-2, Hawaiian Department, on 5 December 
1941, reading as follows : 

“Contact Commander Rochefort immediately thru Commandant Fourteenth 
Naval District regarding broadcasts from Tokyo reference weather” 

No testimony is contained in the original Army Pearl Harbor Board Report 
or in the Top Secret report as to whether Short was informed of the above 
message. However, realizing its importance. Colonel Clausen in his subsequent 
investigation examined General Fielder, Short’s G-2 and Colonel Bicknell, his 
Assistant G-2, as to whether this radiogram was received and what action was 
taken. General Fielder testified he had no recollection of ever having seen this 
radiogram (Affid., Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, p. 2). [3950] As to 

likelihood of the “Winds” Information being sent to him by the Navy, inde- 
pendently of the so-called Rochefort message. General Fielder testified: 

[3951] “My relations with the Navy were in general cordial, but none of 
their combat intelligence was passed on to me. The conferences and the passage 
of information between the Intelligence Agencies of the Navy and myself had 
to do primarily with counter-subversive measures. No information was given 
to me by anyone in the Navy, which indicated in any way that aggression by 
the Japanese against Hawaii was imminent or contemplated. It was well known 
that relations with Japan were severely strained and that war seemed Imminent, 
but all my Information seemed to pi^ict sabotage and internal troubles for 
Hawaii.” (Affid., Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, par. 0, p. 2.) 

Seneral Fielder further said : 

•No direct liaison was maintained by me with Navy Intelligence Agencies 
exjcept those concerned with local of Territorial problems. I believe the 
Pacific Fleet Intelligence Section to have excellent information of the Japanese 
fieet and assumed that if any information which I needed to know was possessed 
by Navy agencies, it would be disseminated to me. I know now that had I 
asked for information obtained by the Navy from Intercept sources it would 
not have been given me. For example Captain Layton stated that if he had 
turned any over to me he would not have divulged the source, [395i?] but 
in fact, would have given some different derivation and that this he did do with 
Lt. Col. Bicknell. The Hawaiian Department was primarily a defensive command 
Justified principally to defend the Pearl Harbor Naval Base with fixed seacoast 
batteries, anti-aircraft batteries, mobile ground troops and the 7th Air Force 
as the weapons. The latter being the only one capable of long range offensive 
action along with the Navy constituting the first line of defense for Hawaii. I 
have been told that prior to December 7, 1941, the Intelligence Officer of the 7th 
AF, Lt Col. Raley, was in liaison with and received some information from Com- 
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mander Layton, Pacific Fleet Combat Intelligence, but waa honor bound to 
divulge it only to hia Commanding General. It did not come to me and I didn't 
know of the liaison until after the war started.” (Affld., Brig. Gen. Kendall 
J. Fielder, par. 8, p. 2.) 

General Fielder had no recollection of ever having seen any of the Japaneae 
messages contained in Top Secret Exhibit B which included the “Winds” message 
(referred to in my original memorandum, pp. 19-23) (Aflid., Brig. Gen. Fielder, 
par. 11, p. 3). 

Colonel George W. Bicknell, Short’s Assistant G-2, in charge of the CJontact 
Oflice in downtown Honolulu, stated that he maintained very close liaison with 
Commander Bochefort [3P53] and knew prior to Pearl Harbor Day that 
the latter was engaged in intercepting and decrypting Japanese messages. Dur- 
ing the latter part of November, 19il, he learned that the Navy had intercepted 
the Japanese message containing the “Winds Code.” He took immediate action 
to have the local Federal Communications Commission agency monitor for the 
execute message, which was not received (Affid., Col. George W. Bickell, p. 1)- 
His attention was again called to the “Winds Code” when on 5 December 1941 
he saw on General (then Colonel Field’s desk the radiogram from General Miles 
to contact Commander Rochefort (This directly conflicts with General Fielder’s 
testimony that he never saw the Rochefort radiogram.) Colonel Bicknell that 
day communicated with Commander Rochefort to ascertain the pertinent in- 
formation and was told that Cbmmander Rochefort was monitoring for the 
execute message. This information was also given to Mr. Robert L. Shivers, in 
charge of the FBI in Honolulu. 

The affidavit of Colonel Moses W. Pettigrew, Executive Officer of the Intelligence 
Branch, G-2, War Department, who assisted in sending the Rochefort message, 
contains hearsay statements to the effect that “Hawaii had everything in the way 
of information that Washington had” (including the “Winds message”), the 
source of which was Navy personnel whose identity he could not recall. His 
undisclosed Navy sources were also authority for his statement that Commander 
[3954 1 Rochefort’s crypto-analytic unit in Hawaii were monitoring for Inter- 

cepts, breaking and translating the codes and that the Army in Hawaii would 
receive all this information. He said he sent the Rochefort message on 5 
December merely as a precautionary measure. (Affid., Col. Moses W. Pettigrew) . 

Mr. Robert L. Shivers, FBI Agent in charge in Honolulu at the time, does not 
mention the “Winds” message as such in his affidavit. Apparently, however, the 
Navy had guardedly advised him of this message or its equivalent prior to 7 
December. Thus, he said Captain Mayfield, District Intelligence Officer for the 
Navy, told him he was aware of the code the Japanese would use to announce 
a break in Japanese relations. Mayfield gave Shivers a code by which he would 
inform Shivers of Japanese activities in this line and Shivers passed this informa- 
tion on the Colonel Bicknell. Mayfield never gave him the code signal (Affid., 
Robert L. Shivers). 

Mr. Shivers testified : 

(Commander Rocheford did not discuss with me his operations, nor did he dis- 
close to me any information as a result of his operations, until after 7 December.” 
(Affid., Robert L. Shivers.) 

There is a conflict in this respect between Mr. Shivers and Colonel Bicknell. 

[3955] General Fielder, when presented with Commander Rochefort’s affi- 
davit Indicating the “Winds CJode” message was given to him, specifically denied 
that he received It. General Fielder stated : 

“I feel sure (Zk)mmander Rochefort is thinking of Lt. Col. Bicknell, who accord- 
ing to his own statement did receive information from Rochefort If any of it 
came to me indirectly, it was in vague form and not recognizable as coming from 
reliable sources. I certainly had no idea that Lt. Col. Bicknell was getting 
the contents of intercepted Japanese diplomatic messages. In any event Roche- 
fort did not give it to me direct.” (Affid., Gen. Fielder, par. 10, p. 3) 

General Short was not specifically examined as to whether he received the 
“Winds Ode” message. Impliedly it is covered by his general denial of the 
receipt of information other than that he admitted he received. 

In my opinion, the state of the present record falls to show conclusively that 
the “Winds Code” message as such reached General Short personally either 
through the medium of liaison between the Navy and the Army Intelligence 
Sections in Hawaii or as a result of the Rochefort message. Whether Short 
received equivalent Information will not be considered. 
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Other Information Possessed hy General Short: 

I have been informed that Short, when he appeared before [5956] the 
Nary Board, testified that had he gotten General Marshall’s 7 December radio- 
gram prior to the attack, it might have been a different story. In answer to a 
ijuestion as to whether he would then have gone on a different alert, he said : 

‘T think I would because one thing struck me very forcibly in there, about 
the destruction of the code machines. The other matter wouldn't have made 
much of an impression on me. But when you destroy your codes or code machines, 
you are going into an entirely new phase. I would have had this advantage 
also : I could have asked him the significance to him. But leaving that out, the 
iestruction of the code machine would have been very significant to me. I would 
liave been very much more alarmed about that than the other matter. • • • 

I would have taken the destruction of the code machines very seriously.” (Italics 
fupplied.) 

It Is a fair inference that long prior to Pearl Harbor Day, Short obtained 
equivalent information from CJolonel Blcknell and possibly others. In my mem- 
♦randum of 25 November 1944 (p. 10, 19, 30), I referred to General Fielder’s 
and Colonel Bicknell’s testimony that they had information prior to 7 December 
that the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu was “destroying its codes and burning 
its secret paper,” which Information in the opinion of Colonel Blcknell meant 
▼ar. This information Colonel Blcknell brought to the attention [3957] of ^ 
General Short’s staff conference on the morning of 6 December, a conference 
presided over by General Short’s Chief of Staff, CJolonel Phillips (Memo., 25 
November 1944, p. 10, 19) . Colonel Phillips stated he brought it to the attention 
Qjf General Short (Memo. 25 November 1944, p. 19). 

The above testimony was amplified by further testimony by Mr. Shivers, the 
FBI Agent in charge in Honolulu. Mr. Shivers testified that on 3 December 1941 
Captain Mayfield, District Intelligence Officer for the Navy, called him, asking 
Mm if he could verify information that the Japanese Consul General in Honolulu 
was burning his codes and papers. About two hours later the FBI intercepted 
a telephone message between the cook at the Japanese Consulate and a Jap- 
anese in Honolulu, during which the cook stated that the Consul Gen- 

eral was “burning and destroying all his important papers.” Shivers im- 
mediately gave this information to CJaptaln Mayfield and Colonel Bicknell. 
Shivers likewise telegraphed Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 

eral Bureau of Investigation, “Japanese Consul General Honolulu is burning 
and destroying all important papers.” Worthy of note also is Mr. Shivers’ 
statement that on 28 November 1941 he received a radiogram from Mr. Hoover 
to the effect that peace negotiations between the United States and Japan were 
breaking down and to be on the alert at all times as anything was liable to 
happen. Shivers gave this information to Captain Mayfield and Colonel 

[5958] Bicknell, who stated they had already received similar information 
from their respective heads in Washington. (Affid., Robert L. Shivers.) 

General Fielder confirmed Colonel Bicknell’s testimony that the destruction 
by the Japanese Consul General in Honolulu of “codes and papers” was related 
by Colonel Bicknell at the staff conference on 6 December 1941. General Fielder 
testified, “I gave this latter information to General Short the same day.” 
(Affid., Brig. Gen. Kendal J. Fielder, p. 3.) 

Colonel Bicknell testified that about 3 December 1941 he learned from Navy 
sources of the destruction of codes and papers by Japanese diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington, London, Hong Kong, Singapore, Manila, and else- 
where. This apparently was radio OpNav No. ()31850, dated 3 December 1941, 
addressed to the Comma nder-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet, Pacific Fleet, Commandant, 
14th Naval District, Commandant, 16th Naval District, reading as follows : 

“Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent 
instructions were sent yesterday to the Japanese diplomatic and consular posts 
at Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington, and London to destroy 
most of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important confi- 
dential and secret documents.” (Top Secret Vol. C, Saflord, p. 183.) 

[3959] Colonel Blcknell saw the above radiogram. (Affid., Col. Bicknell. 

p. 2.) 

About this time he got the information above referred to from Mr. Shivers, 
and told the staff conference “what I had learned concerning the destruction 
of their important papers by Japanese consuls.” (Affid., Col. Bidraell, p. 2.) 
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He also Informed tbe conference that because of this and subsequent Infor- 
mat ion which he had from reliable sources, the destruction of such papers iiad 
a very serious intent and that something war like by Japan was about to hapoen 
somewhere. He had previously prepared and signed weekly estimates given to 
the Chief of Staff to the same effect. (Vol. 30, Army Pearl Harbor Hoard 
Transcript, p. 3864-38G5.) Colonel Bicknell also testified further relative to 
giving General Fielder and General Short the Dr. Mori message intercepted 
by the FBI on 6 December 1941 (referred to in Memo., 25 November li^, p. 
11). Their reaction was as follows, according to Colonel Bicknell : 

“Both Colonel Fielder and General Short Indicated that I was perhaps too 
•intelligence conscious’ and that to them this message seemed to be quite In ord&r^ 
and that it was nothing to be excited about My conference with General Short 
and Colonel Fielder was comparatively brief and seemed to last only for about 
five minutes. 

“Following 7 December 1941, I met General Short while waiting: 

to testify before the Roberts Commission. We were alone and at that time he 
stated to me words to the effect ‘Well, Bicknell, I want you to know that what- 
ever happens you were right and I was wrong.’ ” (AfQd., CoL George W. Bicimellt 
p. 3.) 

It is difficult to believe that General Short was not advised prior to Pearl 
Harbor Day by General Fielder, Colonel Phillips, Colonel Bicknell, or all three, 
of current Intelligence reports and, in particular, that the Japanese Consulate in 
Honolulu was burning its papers. In the interest of strict accuracy, however, 
I must mention statements made by me on pages 10, 19 and 30 of my prior memo- 
randum, based on the Army Pearl Harbor Board record, that Short’s G-2 and 
Assistant G-2 had Information that the Jap Consulate in Honolulu was destroy- 
ing its codes and secret papers. Mr. Shivers, the source of this Information, does 
not mention “codes” in his affidavit but simply states the Consul General was 
“burning and destroying all his Important papers.” To most people, this would 
mean codes, since it is well known Consulates x)Ossess codes, which are in paper 
form. Colonel Bicknell evidently so Interpreted it, judging from his statement 
that he evaluated the Dr. Mori message (See Memo, 25 November 1944, p. 11) 
in the light of the information he had received concerning the destruction by Jap 
Consuls of their “codes and papers.” This is confirmed by General Fielder’s 
testimony that Colonel Blck- nell told the Staff Conference 6 De- 

cember 1941 that the Jap Consul was burning his “codes and papers,” (Affld., 
Brig. Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, p. 3.) 

Without, however, bringing home to General Short in strict accuracy the infor- 
mation that the Japanese Consul General in Honolulu was destroying his codes, 
as distinguished from other papers, the fact that he was destroying his secret 
impers and not some but all such papers at that Juncture of world affairs U 
entitled to great weight in considering whether General Short had adequate 
knowledge of the true Japanese- American situation. While it may be said that 
codes are technically different from secret pai)ers, or “papers,” of the Jap Con- 
sulate, and Colonel Bicknell or other Hawaiian contacts are quite different as 
sources of information from the Chief of Staff, the fact remains that to an alert 
commander information, from whatever source, of the destruction of either codes, 
secret papers, or merely “all important papers” by the Jap Consulate in Honolulu 
at that time should have had extreme significance. 

The Manila Warning Message: 

This was an urgent cablegram dispatched 8 December 1941 by Colonel O. H. 
.Wilkinson, the British representative of Theodore H. Davies & Co., Honolulu, one 
of tbe Big Five, to Mr. Harry L. Dawson, an employee of the Davies Company, and 
the British Consul in Honolulu. Colonel Wilkinson was a member [JPdi?] 
by marriage of the Davies family and was secretly working for the British Govern- 
ment as a secret agent in Manila. The cablegram received by the Davies Com- 
pany in Honolulu the night of 3 December read as follows : 

“We have received considerable intelligence confirming following developments 
in Indo-Chlna: 

“A. 1. Accelerated Japanese preparation of air fields and railways. 

“2. Arrival since Nov. 10 of additional 100,000 repeat 100,000 troops and con- 
siderable quantities fighters, medium bombers, tanks and guns (75 mm). 

“B. Estimates of specific quantities have already been telegraphed Washington 
No. 21 by American Military Intelligence here. 
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^Gw Oor considered opinion concludes that Japan invlsages early hostilities with 
Britain and U. 8. Japan does not repeat not intend to attack Russia at present 

but will act in South. ^ „ 

^You may inform Chiefs of American Military and Naval Intelligence Honolulu. ’ 
[d^6d] Immediately upon receipt of it, Mr. John E. Bussell, President of 
Theodore H. Davies & Company, cancelled a considerable volume of orders for 
delivery in the Philippines. A copy of the cablegram was given to Colonel Bick- 
neis, Short’s Assistant Q-2, Mr. Shivers, head of the FBI in Honolulu, and Captain 
Mayfield, the District Intelligence Officer of the Navy. (Statement of Mr. John 
B. Russell and exhibit.) 

Mr. Shivers has already been informed by Colonel Wilkinson of his undercover 
activities and of his connection with Mr. Harry Dawson, the British Vice Consul 
in Honolulu, likewise an employee of the Davies Company. Colonel Wilkinson 
arranged with him in July of 1941 to give him information through Mr. Dawson. 
Mr. Shivers said his files indicated his receipt of the cablegram of 3 December 
1941 from Colonel Wilkinson. Major General 0. A. Willoughby, at that time G-2 
of the Philippine Department, knew of Wilkinson and of his activities. 

Colonel Bicknell, Short’s Assistant G-2 admitted receipt of the Manila cable- 
gram from Colonel Wilkinson. He stated he gave the information contained in 
it to General Short. (Amendment to affidavit of Col. George W. Bicknell.) 

In addition to the cablegram above referred to. Colonel Bicknell stated he 
obtained a mass of information from the British SIS, through Colonel Wilkinson, 
which he brought to the attention of General Short, in one form or another. 
(Amend. [3964] affld.. Col. George W. Bicknell.) A file of this informa- 
tion is attached to Colonel Clausen’s report. General Fielder was shown this 
file. Some few items struck a responsive chord in his memory, but he cpuld not 
remember if they were brought to his attention prior to 7 December 1941. The 
source of the information was not brought to his attention, according to General 
Fielder. (Affid., Gen. Fielder, p. 3.) 

It is difficult to believe that General Short was not made aware of the highly 
important information contained in the 3 December cablegram from Manila. The 
same comment is applicable to the 27 November cablegram from Colonel Wilkin- 
son to Mr. Dawson, the British Vice Consul, which stated : 

^Japanese will attack Krakow Isthmus from sea on Dec. 1 repeat Dec. 1, with- 
out any ultimatum or declaration of break with a view to getting between Bang- 
kok and Singapore** 

A copy of this cablegram also went to Colonel Bicknell, Mr. Shivers, and Cap- 
tain Mayfield. Colonel Bicknell said this was part of the information he gave to 
Short **in one form or another.” (Amend. Affld., CoL George W. BicknelL) 

BriUah 818 Reports Furnished Colonel Bicknell: 

These reports, referred to above, which were transmitted in triplicate by 
Colonel Wilkinson at Manila, through the British Vice Consul at Honolulu, Mr. 
Dawson, to Colonel Bicknell, Short’s Assistant G-2, Mr. Shivers of the FBI, and 
[39d5] Captain Mayfield, District Intelligence Officer of the Navy, are too 
voluminous to be discussed in detail. In the aggregate, these reports make an 
impressive showing of growing tension in the Far East. Much of the data con- 
tained in these reports found its way into Ck)lonel Blcknell’s estimates of the 
Japanese Situation, which he testified he furnished General Short (Amend. 
Affid., Col. George W. Bicknell.) 

Information Received By Captain Edwin T. Layton^ U8N: 

Captain Edwin T. Lay.ton, XJSN, was, for a year prior to the Pearl Harbor 
disaster. Fleet Intelligence Officer of the Pacific Fleet. He testified to Colonel 
dansen that about three months prior to 7 December 1941 the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Intelligence, Hawaiian Air Force, Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. 
Raley, came to him and requested various items of intelligence. About ten 
days to two weeks prior to 7 December 1941, Captain Layton gave Colonel 
Raley certain top secret intelligence, without, however, disclosing its origin, 
which included the ^'Winds Code” message and information tending to show a 
general movement of Japanese naval forces to the South. When the Army 
proposed to make photographic reconnaissance of the Japanese mandated 
islands in November, 1941, he held a series of conferences with Colonel Raley 
about the matter. From time to time when General Short was in conference 
with Admiral Kimmel, he was called to present the intelligence idcture to 
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them. (Affid., Capt Edwin T. Layton, USN.) According to 

Colonel Raley, hU contacts with Captain Layton were limited to about six 
conversations with him over the entire year 1941, the last in October, 1941. He 
told Captain Layton and Colonel Bicknell that hostilities with Japan were 
possible at any moment. This was In October, 1941. They apparently shared 
his view. He also reported this to General Martin. (Affid., ^1. Edward W. 
Raley.) 

Comment on Information Which Beached General Short: 

In my memorandum of 25 November 1944, after discussing the information 
as to Japanese activities which admittedly reached Short and additional infor- 
mation possessed by the War Department which was not sent him, I said: 

“ * ♦ ♦ while there was more Information in Washington than Short had. 
Short had enough information to indicate to any responsible commander that there 
was an outside threat against which he should make preparations.” (P. 30.) 

Colonel Clausen’s investigation has fortilied me in my conclusions above 
stated. Reference is made to my memorandum to you of even date, subject 
“Top Secret Report, Army Pearl Harbor Board,” for a further discussion on 
this subject. 

Short* 8 SOP Against Attack: 

In. my memorandum of 25 November 1944, 1 stated : 

“Indicating his awareness of the threat of an air attack, Short sent General 
Marshall a tentative SOP, [55^7] dated 14 July 1941, containing three 
alerts, Alert No. 1 being the all-out alert requiring occupation of field positions; 
Alert No. 2 being applicable to condition not sufficiently serious to require occu- 
pation of field positions as in Alert No. 1; and Alert No. 3 being a defense 
against sabotage and uprising within the Islands ‘with no particular threat 
from without.’ It will be noted that these alerts are in inverse order to the 
actual alerts of the final plan of 5 November 1941. It will be noted further 
that in paragraph 14 of the SOP, HD, 5 November 1941, as well as in the earlier 
tentative draft of the SOP, sent to Washington, Short expressly recognized 
the necessity for preparation for ‘a surprise hostile attack*** (Short, Ex. 1, 
pp. 5, 64.) (Italics supplied.) 

As stated in my memorandum of 25 November 1944, Short on receipt of the 
radiogram from General Marshall, dated 27 November 1941, within half an 
hour ordered Alert No. 1, which is SOP described as a defense against sabotage 
“with no threat from without.” (Memo., 25 Nov. 1944, p. 2). In response to 
so much of General Marshall's radiogram as ordered him to “report measures 
taken,” he sent the short reply “Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison 
with the Navy.” (Memo., 25 Nov. 1944, p. 13) Short testified that his SOP of 
5 November 1941 was sent to the War Department on that date or about that 
time (Tr., Short, p. 431, [8968] Vol. 5) Under this SOP, Alert No. 1 

was against sabotage only. Apparently Short’s present contention is that In 
advising the War Department by radiogram that the Department was alerted 
against sabotage, he brought home to the War Department that only Alert No. 1 
under his SOP of 5 November 1941 was being put into effect. (Tr., Short, p. 431) 

Colonel Clausen’s investigation fails to disclose any evidence that Short trans- 
mitted his SOP of 5 November 1941 to the War Department on or around that 
date. The best evidence indicates that it was not received in the Departs 
ment until March of 1942. Colonel Clarence G. Jensen, A. C., was specially depu- 
tized to make a careful investigation to ascertain the date of receipt by the 
War Department of this document. He searched in the flies of The Adjutant 
General, the War Plans Division, and the Army Air Forces, and made specific 
inquiries of those likely to have any knowledge of the matter. His search indi- 
cated that no such SOP was received by the War Department until March 1942. 
A letter from the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department (Lt. Gen. Em- 
mons), dated 20 January 194^ transmitting the SOP to the War Department 
bears a receipt dated 10 March 1942. (Affid., Col. Clarence G. Jensen) 

Receipt and Distribution of the 13 Parts and the Hth Part of the Japanese Inter- 
cept of 6-7 December 191^1: 

Attached hereto is a copy of a separate memorandum by [5969] me to 
you of even date which sufficiently discusses Colonel Clausen’s investigation of 
the above matter. No further cmnment is deemed necessary in this place. 
Conclusion: 

My conclusions contained in my memorandum of 25 November 1944 relative 
to the Board’s findings as to General Short, General Marshall, General Gerow 
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afid Secretary Hull have been reexamined by me In the light of Colonel Clausen’s 
investigation. I find nothing in Colonel’s Clausen’s investigation which leads 
nie to modify these conclusions. The statements of fact made in my memorandum 
oi 25 November 1944, based upon the testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor 
Bbard and that Board’s report, are clarified and modified in accordance with 
the present memorandum. 

Mtbon C. Cbameb, 

Major General, 

The Judge Advocate General. 

1 Incl. 

Copy memo from TJAQ 
To S/W, “Top Secret 
Report, Army Pearl 
Harbor Board.” 

(Whereupon, at 4:1^. m, the committee recessed until 10 :00 a. ni., 
of the following day, Tnursday, December 13, 1945.) 
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THUB8DAT, DBCBXBEB 13, 1045 

CONQRESB OF THE UNITED StaTES, 

Joint Cokmittee on the Investioatton 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

’Washington^ D. G. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 ; 00 a. m., 
in the Caucus Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Qeorge, Lucas and Fer^- 
son and Bepresentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, 
Oearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Qesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[3971} The Chairman. Congressman Keefe, I believe, was in 
the process of examining General Marshall. He will now proceed. 

The committee will come to order. 

TESmiOHY OP GEB. GEOBGE C. MARSHALL (Returned) 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall, when did you first learn of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor on die 7th day of Decemoer 1941, at what time! 

General Marshall. I don’t remember the exact time, sir. It was 
very closely after the attack started. The message came in and 

Mr. Ke^^. Were you at your office! 

General Marsha^ I don’t know that. General Deane, who was 
one of the secretaries of the General Staff, states that I was home 
at lunch, and my orderly states I was at the office. I am in between 
the two. 

Mr. Keefe. Do I understand ^ou put in a call for Hawaii then! 

General Marshali*. At some time, yes. My dim recollection of the 
situation is that some — in the first place, they opened the direct line 
and kept it open for quite a while and some word came in, that is 
my dim recollection, that the Japanese were attempting a landing near 
Barbers Point, I have a recollection of some such assertion at the time, 
and I think [3972} it was in connection with that that I called 
up and endeavored to si>eak to General Short, and I am not certain 
wnether the Barbers Point incident provoked the telephone message 
or not. 

Mr. Keefe. Would there be a record of that telephone call! 

General Marshatj.. I assume there would be. My dim recollection 
is that the phone was kept open. 

Mr. Ke^. But you cannot associate that call with the actual plac- 
ing of it! 
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General Marshall. No, sir. It was after we knew about the attack, 
I think possibly during the second run the Japanese made. I am guess- 
ing at that. 

Mr. Keefe. I can well appreciate that in the excitement incident to 
that moment that that mignt easily be overlooked. General. 

Now, in mv examination of you heretofore 1 discussed the 1940 
alert. I wonder if you have this morning the material which you have 
been seeking which furnishes the basis for that 1940 alert ? 

General Marshall. I have not. I was informed this morning that 
they had exhausted the search, they think, of the files in the War De- 
partment, of magic and other sources, and that did not bring up the 
papers which, the information which General Strong felt had ani- 
mated his recommendations for the alert. He, incidentally, is in New 
York, and they didn’t [3973] get a hold of him until after 
11 : 00 o’clock last night. I think that is it. We had the information 
in the War Department regarding diplomatic affairs and regarding 
Japanese Army affairs. General Strong thinks that the information 
pertained to the Japanese Fleet and they are now moving over to go 
through the naval mes and the State Department files to see if they 
can obtain it. 

I might add that there has been a very extensive search of aU files 
and a collation of information regarding Pearl Harbor, but there has 
been no previous search and collation and quite a number of people 
are involved. 

Mr. Keefe. I am especially interested in that subject. General Mar- 
shall, because of the testimony of Admiral Richardson^ which seemed 
to give credence to the fact that the Navy was not alerted at that 
time — it was just an Army alert — ^and I am rather interested to find 
out, if I can, what there was in the picture that caused an all-out 
alert on the part of the Army and no corresponding alert on tlie part 
of the Navy. 

There doesn’t appear to be any message from the Navy alerting 
Admiral Richardson and his fleet. Can you give us any information 
on that? 

General Marshall. No, sir ; I cannot. I think some of the data that 
has come up shows the Navy Department and the Chief of Naval 
Operations was aware of the matter. I believe [397^] Ad- 
miral Richardson’s own testimony shows that he received communica- 
tions from them. I believe also the record shows the naval shore — 
that is, the shore installations — were cooperating with the Anny in the 
alert. I do not recall the reason why there was not a naval message 
sent for the alert or there were not some specific instructions to the 
fleet. 

Mr. Keefe. What aroused my interest was the fact that in 1941 
there was a specific order for an alert issued W the Navy and a specific 
order for an alert ordered by the Army. There were two separate 
alert messa^s that went out. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keeke. I haven’t b^n able to identify any such procedure as 
that in the 1940 alert. 

General Marshall. I do not think in the record there is any Navy 
alert as such. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, in discussing that matter with you the other day. 
General Marshall, there was read into the record the message from you 
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t4 General Herron, which was rather brief and to the point. That 
message which you sent to Herron in 1940 produced the result which 
you expected, namely, an all-out alert, did it not? 

General Marshall. I think it did, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There was no other alert ordered at Hawaii prior to 
the 1940 alert that you know of, was there ? 

[3975] General Marshall. Not during my tenure as Chief of 
Staff. 

Mr. Keefe. During your tenure as Chief of Staff. So, so far as 
you know, during your tenure as Chief of Staff the first all-out alert 
order was the one that was sent on the 17th of June 1940 to General 
Herron ? 

General Marshall. That is my recollection, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And as a result of that message to General Herron in 

1940 an all-out alert resulted promptly and he reported immediately 
as to what had taken place ; was that not true? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When the subject of an all-out alert or further alert 
came up in 1941, why didn’t you use the same language that was used 
to produce the alert on the 17th of June 1940? 

Why was all the additional language put in the alert order? 

General Marshall. Because it was felt necessary — in the first place 
you had to include instructions of the President regarding overt acts. 

[3976] Mr. Keefe. If you will pardon me just a moment. Gen- 
eral. There was in the alert order of June 17, 1940, no such provision? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You had no order at that time from the President that 
the first overt act must be committed by Japan ? 

General Marshali.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. But when you came to issue the alert order in November 

1941 you were faced with a direction from the President that Japan 
must commit the fitst overt act? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kfjife. So you had to include that in the telegram ? 

General Marshaix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Marshall, I asked you the other day — I 
have forgotten whether it was yesterday or the day before yesterday — 
a que.stion which you answered in substance that if an enemy plane, 
or a. foreign plane or a Jap plane had flown over this area, imder 
the alert that was in force on the 17th of June and thereafter, that 
plane would have been fired upon and shot down, if possible? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[3977] Mr. Keefe. And I asked you the question as to whether 
or not firing upon a plane of another country under those circum- 
stances would constitute an overt act on our part. 

My recollection is that you stated that it would be an overt act. 

General Marshall. I would say it would be an overt act. The 
Japanese, of course, had fired on a gunboat of ours, and sank it. 

Mti Keefe. Pardon me? 

General Marshall. Had fired or bombed a gunboat of ours and 
sank it. That was an overt act. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; that was in 1937. 

General Marshall. But it did not become an act of war. 
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Mr. Keefe. It was an act that might have been considered an act 
of war! 

General Marshall. Depending upon the tension and public poli <7 
at the time. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. It did not result in war; they Mid smne indem- 
nity, and it was sort of forgotten for the time being. You are referring 
to the sinking of the Panayf 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

[39781 Mr. Keefe. But, I want to be certain, if Jap planes had 
come over in 1940, merely flown over the island under that alert, they 
would have been subject to being shot down, under the order that was 
given? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, when you gave this alert order in 1941 which 
contained the lan^age that Japan was to commit the first overt act, 
suppose. General Marshall, that your conunanders. Naval and Army, 
out there at Hawaii had had a patrol out and actually found a con- 
centration of four or five carriers, 400 miles away from Hawaii, and 
they knew they were there. Would you have been able to bomb those 
carriers under that alert, unless Japan had done something that could 
be considered to be an overt act? 

General Marshall. I will read this alert and then try to analyze 
the situation. 

^ [8979] Mr. Keefe. I want to get your judgment on that ques- 
tion. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

If hostilities cannot be avoided the United States desires that Japan commit 
the first overt act. This policy should not be construed as restricting yon to 
a course of action that might Jeopardize your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese 
action you are directed to undertake such reconnaissance, 

and so forth. 

This policy should not be construed as restricting yon to a course of action 
that might Jeopardize your defense. 

If, as you suggest, our reconnaissance had developed the Japanese 
carriers, then ^e question is was that an overt act and were those 
planes under this alert justified and required, in effect, to bomb those 
carriers? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, General Marshall, right on that point so 
that there can be no misunderstanding about it. There has I^n a 
reference to an order issued by the President creating certain re- 
stricted waters. Do you recall now far that ran the line aroimd the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

General Marshall. No, sir. . 

Mr. Keefe. Was it 300 miles, do you remember, Mr. Counsel, so that 
we may have it in the record? 

Mr. Mitchell. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

[3980] General Marshall. I do not recall just what it was. 

Mr. Keefe. But you know that there was an order issued the 
President along some time prior to this setting up certain restricted 
waters? 

General Marshall. Well, I lost track of it and you have reminded 
me of it. I recall it now. 
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Mr. Keefe. And in my question I intended to locate the rendezvous 
oi these carriers beyond and outside of the area of the so-called re- 
stricted waters. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krefe. And then I want your opinion as to that. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. Well, that is all right. Let us assume 
that it was beyond but within reacn of o«r particular over-water 
reconnaissance range of our planes. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

General MarshajJm That presents, of course, a very difficult propo- 
sition for the officers in command of those planes. My own reaction 
would be the sudden unannounced appearance of a Japanese carrier 
group in that portion of the Pacific would have been an overt act and 
they would have been justified in bombing and they would have 
been backed up by the country in that bombing. 

Mr. Keefe. I don’t think there would have been any question about 
their being backed by the country, but I was [ 3081 ] wonder- 
ing — 

General Marshall. That presents a veiy technical question and it 
is very difficult for the man in the air at the nash moment to decide. He 
would have to make the decision right then. I think if he had decided 
to bomb he would have been doing the right thing. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then, supposing a flight of planes just came over 
the islands^ just flew over, did not drop any bombs or anything, would 
the mere flight of the planes be considered an overt act justifying 

General Marshall. I think clearly so, sir, because this states. 

If bostllitles cannot be avoided tbe United States desires that Japan conunit tbe 
first overt act. This policy should not be construed as restricting you to a course 
of action that might Jeopardize your defense. 

It certainly, in my opinion, would jeopardize his defense to have 
Japanese planes fly over that island under the circumstances of this 
time of this alert message. What they were going to do might still, 
you say — no, it remains to be determined but it is too late after they 
have done it. Therefore, they would be fully justified; they would 
be required to take hostile action against those planes. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, then the mere flight of planes, whether they were 
Jap planes or any other planes other than [ 398 £] our own, 
under your interpretation without actually implementing beyond fly- 
ing over the islands that would be a sufficient overt act, in your opinion, 
to nave justified bombing them out of the air f 

General Marshall. In relation to Japan, sir. 

Mr. Ejbefe. In relation to Japan! 

General Marshall. Because at that time a German plane appearing 
in the same place, though this order relates to Japan, would have 
probably been treated in the same fashion. 

Mr. Keefe. That put a pretty heavy responsibility upon the com- 
mander, did it not, to determine at just what point you are going to 
say that an overt act is committed ? 

General Marshall. He always has that responsibility but in this 
particular case it would put a very heavy responsibility upon the 
junior officer. 

Mr. Keefe. The fellow that is out there manning a gun ? 
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General Marshall. He has to make the decision on it at the mo- 
ment. He cannot consult anybody. 

Mr. Keefe. He is on a patrol plane or bomber. 

General Marshall. Yes. He cannot go to court for his determina- 
tion. He has got to act. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, there was no such situation as that involved in 
the 1940 alert, was there? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

[ 3983 ^ Mr. Keefe. Now, yesterday there was introduced in evi- 
dence an order to Admiral Richardson with respect to the disposition 
of his fleet. You recall that. General Marshall? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I recall that. 

Mr. Keefe. And there was some reference to sabotage in Panama? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, just so that the record may be clear may I say I 
have tried to make some independent investigation of that situation 
since yesterday and I am wondering if I am correct in the assumption 
that at that particular time the Army had Panama alerted ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; this was a simultaneous alert of both 
Hawaii and Panama. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Panama was already 

General Marshall. As a matter of fact — ^this is hearsay — I under- 
stand from General Short, but I have not seen that, that he made the 
statement that he was more fearful then regarding Panama than he 
was regarding Hawaii at the time of the 1940 alert. 

Mr. Keefe. The Army through its Intelligence had some kiforma- 
tion, did it not, that extensive siftage was threatened of the CRnal in 
the event we tried to move any part of the fleet through the Cailal ? 

i 398^1 General Marshall. Yes, sir. \ 

fr. Keefe. And this order was sent out to have the fleet moved put 
of Pearl Harbor at that time and give the Japs the idea that they w^ 
going to move through the Canal into the Atlantic. 

General Marshali^. Yes, sir. v 

Mr. Keefe. And it was then the thought that if these saboteurs o)t 
Jap spies down on Panama got that information they might spring! 
into action and Panama being on an all-out alert, looking for them,< 
th^’ could gather them in and arrest them? ' 

General Marshall. They would expose their hand and their method, \ 
their technique. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, wasn’t that the exact reason for the order as you « 
now understand it? ' 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; that is my understanding and that is 
my recollection of it. 

Mr. Keefe. It was merely done for the purpose of confusing the 
Japs and trying to get the Jap agents and saboteurs to expose their 
hand? 

General Marshall. If they had any such plan up to meet that plan 
at a time we were ready for it, so that we could learn what it was and 
be able to throw the thing off center. 

Mr. Keefe. That was in 1940? 

[ 3986 ^ General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I^FE. That is all. 

The Vice Chairkan. Are you through, Mr. Keefe? 
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■ Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Any other questions of General Marshall! 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman. 

' The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois wants to inquire. 

Senator Lucas. I want to ask a few questions. 

General Marshall, in view of a good many coMicting and distorted 
stories that have been issued by various individuals and printed in 
certain segments of the press and that are being used by some radio 
commentators I want to ask just a few direct and simple questions 
near the close of this hearir^. 

Did you as Chief of Staff possess any information prior to Decem- 
ber the 7th definitely pointing to an attack upon Pearl Harbor! 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge, sir; none that I so con- 
strued. 

Senator Lucas. In your opinion did General Miles, your G-2 
officer, or General Gerow, or the War Plans Division possess any 
information prior to December the 7th definitely point- 

ing to an attack upon Pearl Harbor! 

General Marshall. In my recollection they made no reports to me 
which would indicate that they did possess information that con- 
vinced them of the probability of an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

I^nator Lucas. And it was their duty to so do if they did have such 
information! 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have ainr specific and advance information 
as to the precise hour or day that Japan would attack this country or 
the Britim or the Dutch ? 

General Marshall. Only in so far ^ the message of December 7th 
from the Japanese Government directing the delivery of the fourteen- 
part statement at a specific hour on a Sunday afternoon to the Secre- 
ta^ of State. The implications in that is the only thing we had. 

^nator Lucas. Well, that message, the fourteenth part of that 
message was an implication that something serious was going to hap- 
pen at 1 o’clock that day? 

General Marshall. Somewhere. 

Senator Lucas. Somewhere. But even the fourteenth part of that 
message did not give you or to any other official of this Government 
any precise point or any precise place where they were going to attach 
at 1 o’clock. 


[5557] General Marshall. I do not think it did, sir. As I testi- 
fied the other day, I have never read the complete message except on 
that day. I got about three-fourths of the way through it the other day 
but I did not get finished j so I am not quite clear on the reaction of the 
fourteenth part on my mmd because immediately thereafter I came to 
hand with the 1 o’clock message. 

Senator Lucas. Now, General Marshall, all the information that 
you obtained through G-2 and through the War Plans Division upon 
any and all important matters dealing with this critical situation at 
that time was discussed, I take it, with the Secretary of War, Mr . 
Stimson! 

General Marshall. Did you say any and all information! 

Senator Lucas. Well, practically any and all information of im- 
portance dealing with this situation I presume you discussed. 
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General Marshall. I think that that would be correct I know 
I followed this practice, that in particular in connection with magic, 
that where I thought a particular paper had some special importance, 
^ecially important significance or information of great importance 
Iwould bring that myself to the Secretary’s attention to make certain 
that he had read it because there was a great deal of magic and there 
was always the possibility that he would not read the par- [S98S'\ 
ticular paper that I had in mind, so we had that procedure at that 
time. 1 think I discussed with him the important information that 
came up from time to time, I am quite certam that I did, and I know 
on his side that he did that with me because we were talking together 
very frequently during practically each day. 

Senator Lhcas. In other words, any important problem that arose 
during this crisis was mutually discussed mtween you and the Secre- 
te^ of War? • ^ 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, with this qualification, that I did not 
usually discuss with him the technique of implementing this or that 
as carried out in a military way. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. Now, what is true with the Secretary 
of War insofar as these important conversations are concerned I take 
it is also true with the President of the United States at that^time. 
In other word& he knew — the Secretary of War and the President 
of the United States knew what you knew so far as any real matters 
of importance were concerned involving this critical period ? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, I desire to ask just a question 
or two with resp^t to the much discussed “winds” message. I have 
had an opportunity over night to take a look at it for the first time 
and I want to get your interpreto- [3989] tion of it, if I may. 
I take it you have seen the Jap winds message? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I have seen it. 

Senator Lucas. The Federal Communications Commission around 
the 20th of November 1941 intercepted a mess^e from Tolyo to 
their Japanese diplomatic representatives to the effect that : 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off onr diplomatic relations), and the 
cutting off of international communications, the following warning will be added 
in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast. 

(1) In case of a JaiKm-U. S. relations In danger: HIGASHI NO KAZEAHE. 

East wind rain. 

(2) Japan-IT. S. S. R. relations: RITANOKAZE RTTMORI. 

North wind cloudy. 

(3) Japan-Britlsb relations: NISHI NO RAZE HARE. 

West wind clear. 

Now, did you understand that in the event that a winds message of 
that character had been transmitted from Tokyo to the Ambassador 
in this country or any other place, that such a message meant war 
under the interpretation of that language? 

General Marshall. Not necessarily. It refers to rela- 
tions. 

Senator Lucas, It refers definitely to the cutting off of diplomatic 
relations? 
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General MARSHAiiL. We terminated diplomatic relations, as I re- 
caiU, in the last war with Germany an appreciable period of time 
b^ore a declaration of war followed. 

Senator Ltjcas. And in this case diplomatic relations were not 
broken off imtil practically at noon December 7, just a short while 
before the bombs struck, isn’t that true! 

General Marshall. I am not aware of just how they were termi- 
nated tmless it was the presentation 

Senator Lucas. I guess they were not terminated until afterward 
probably. In other words, the envoys that were sent here by Japan 
were discussing peace terms with the Secretary of State at the very 
time, as I understand it, that the bombs fell. 

General Marshall. I'hey were having a diplomatic discussion, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. General Marshall, did you ever obtain or see 
any message following this -pne that was sent on November i^e 20th 
implementing this winds code message which had been received by 
* the Navy? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, if there was a message [SOQt] 
of that character did come through and was picked up by the Navy, 
decoded and translated by them, it was never brought to your atten- 
tion prior to the attack on December the 7th 1941 ? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge then or later. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, who was in command of the 
forces in the Philippines at the time of this attack? 

General Marshall. General Douglas MacArthur. ' 

[S99S'j Senator Lucas. General Marshall, now referring again 
to e^ibit 32 on page 9, which is a copy of the message that was sent by 
you on November ^ to the Commanding General, United States Army 
Forces in the Far East, and then on November 28, 1941, you received 
this reply from General MacArthur, which says : 

Pursuant to Instructions contained in your radio six two four Air reconnaissance 
has been extended and intensified in conjunction with the Navy Stop Ground 
security measures have been taken Stop Within the limitations Imposed by present 
state of development of this theatre of operations everything is In readiness for 
the conduct of a successful defense Stop Intimate liaison and cooperation and 
cordial relations exist between Army and Navy. 

General Marshall, do you know what time the Japs struck the Philip- 
pine Islands? 

General Marshall. I do not recall right now, sir. I know that 
shortly after the announcement of the attack on Pearl Harbor, there 
was a communication by General MacArthur by telephone — and I think 
this can be testified to by General Gerow — ^tnat in that discussion he 
made some reference to Japanese planes having made reconnaissance. 
However, General Gerow can give you that. . 

[S993'\ Then, at a later time — and I believe in the Philippines, 
it was afternoon — a very heavy air attack was made on Clark Field. 

Senator Lucas. In otner words, immediately following the attack at 
Pearl Harbor, you had a conversation with GeneraP MacArthur over 
the telephone? 

General Marshall. I did not, sir ; General Gerow did. 

Senator Lucas. General Gerow, and he reported at that time that 
planes were over the island. 
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General Marshall. I do not remember precisely what he said, but 
my recollection is that he reported Japanese planes coming in and 
being fended off — ^but General Gerow can testify to that dirertly. 
Senator Lucas. Thank you. sir. 

Do you know how many planes he had in the Philippines at that 
time? 

General Marshall. I recall specifically how many four-engine flying 
fortresses we had, which is 35. I will have to get you the figi^es on 
the interceptors, or fighter planes. I have forgotten just what it was. 
I think it was something toward 100. 

Senator Lucas. And now many air fields did we have there at that 
time? 

General Marshall. I cannot tell you how many at the 
time. The main field, of course, was Clark Field. I do not know 
how many subsidiary fields in that particular section had been 
developed. 

The next field to the south was Nichols Field on the outskirts of 
Manila. There were certain fields in the islands, and particularly 
on the plateau of Mindanao. That data can be obtained. 

The actual situation was we were just coming out of the wet season 
and the difficulties of building air strips capable of supporting a 
four-engine bomber were very great during the rainy season, we 
were just coming out of the rainy season at the time this event oc- 
curred. However, the data on that is easily obtainable. 

Senator Lucas. We will get all of that through General Gerow, 1 
take it. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, and he can obtain it from the War 
Department. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, do you know how many bombers 
were on Clark Field at the time the Japs struck there the following 
afternoon ? • 

General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Can General Gerow give us that information also? 
General Marshall. He can obtain it, I am quite certain.' 

[ 3996 ^ Senator Lucas. Where was Admiral Hart’s fieet at the 
time of the attack, if you know that? I will just withdraw that. It 
is not important. I will get it from somebody else. 

General Marshall. I assume a portion of it at least was in Manila 
Bay, probably in the vicinity of Cavite. I know it had been our en- 
deavor to obtain the antiaircraft guns for the defense of the Cavite 
anchorages, particularly the accumulation there of long-range sub- 
marines which had reinforced Admiral Hart’s fleet shortly before this 
attack. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall, has there ever any report been 
made to the War Department as to why these bombers that had been 
destroyed on Clark Field on the following afternoon were still on the 
ground? 

General Marshall. I do not think there has been, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I want to put this question first to counsel. Do we 
have available page 85 of the Army hearings, the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board hearings? 


* See Information supplied by the War Department In Hearings, Part 6, pp. 207S-2074. 
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Mr. Geseu^. The transcript? 

, Mr. Murphy. Page 85. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you mean the top secret part ? 

\3996'\ Mr. Murphy. I mean the testimony of Colonel Brat- 
ton, the regular Army report. 

(The document was handed to Mr. Murphy.) 

Mr. Murphy. General Marshall, there is just one thing I want to 
clear up in the top secret report of the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 
There is a statement on page 13 of exhibit 63, reading as follows : 

Colonel Bratton immediately called General Marshall’s quarters at 9 a. m. 

Do you have any knowledge of any call having been placed at 9 a. m., 
to your quarters? 

General Marshall. My only knowledge in the matter is, I think I 
was taking a shower, or going into a shower at the time I received 
notification that Colonel Bratton had telephoned, that he wished to 
come out to Fort Myer and see me, and I told them to reply not to 
come out, that I was going to the War Department immediately. 

[3997'\ Mr. Murphy. Do you know, or did you learn from 
anyone as to whether or not prior to the time that you got the mes- 
sage about Colonel Bratton liking to come out, or wanting to come 
out, if he had tried to contact you at your home or your quarters 
before that, that morning? 

General Marshall. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have any knowledge as to whether or not 
Colonel Bratton requested that one of your orderlies be sent out to 
find you while you were horseback riding? 

General Marshall. I have not heard of thatj sir. 

Mr. Murphy. General Marshall, I would like to ask this one last 
question. Durir^ the month of August or September of 1941 there 
was before the Congress of the United States the question of con- 
tinuance of the Selective Service Act and it passed the Congress by 
but 1 vote — or it passed the House by but 1 vote. 

I would like to ask what, in your opinion, would have been the effect 
on the United States Armed Services if that one vote had been other- 
wise and that Act was not continued ? 

General Marshall. Existing law at that time was such that the 
National Guard would have had to have been recalled from its various 
stations so that it could have been released from active service within 
1 year of the time it had been inducted. That varied for the various 
units. Also the \S998'\ individuals who had been inducted 
under Selective Service, who were in various National Guard and 
Regular Army units, would have had to have been released from 
those units, from the service at the end of 1 year. 

The National Guard, of cour^^ and Selective Service men com- 
posed the larger portion of the military forces. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve until a later time in 
the hearing going into this question of what happened on the alert. 

The Chairman. Is that all now ? 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 
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Mr. Gbabhabt. In view of the statement of General Marshall about 
the continuance of the Selective Service Act, 1 am glad that I cast 
that 1 vote in favor of continuance of the program. 

^ In conclusion, General, I would like to propound to you a suppositi- 
tious situation and ask vour opinion upon it. 

Preliminarily, though, to illustrate the importance of the c^uestion, 
I might ask you is it not true that when Washington authorities have 
in their possession very important information, they should transmit 
that information to the lS999] commanders in the field that 
that might affect, if that information can be transmitted without 
affecting adversely the security of the county ! 

General Marshall. Not necessarily so, sir, unless we undertake to 
set up in the headquarters of each commander in the field a complete 
service to evaluate the composition of all these various items of infor- 
mation. diplomatic, military, FBI, we will say, and so on. 

Mr. Gearhart. But if you had in your possession specific informa- 
tion which was important for a commander of an outlying force to 
know, is it not the duty of the Washington authorities, or any others 
in the Army and Navy, to transmit that information to the commander 
of an outlpng post, information which is important to him, if you can 
transmit it without affecting adversely the security of the country? 

General Marshall. That information, as you say, which is im- 
portant for him to know, the answer is “Yes, sir.” 

\_}fi00'\ Mr. Gearhart. And if that kind of information, im- 
portant to the commander of an outlying post or ^tion cannot be 
transmitted without endangering the national security, in that event 
what responsibility devolved on the shoulders of the one having that 
important information? 

General Marshall. That he should be given such information as 
is possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if it is not possible to transmit any informa- 
tion a directive should be sent; is that not correct? 

General Marshall. I think that is approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, my supposititious situation is this: If you 
had informed General Short and Admiral Kimmel immediately alter 
the 9th day of October 1941, the day which the intercept was trans- 
lated, that Tokyo, in an intercept, had divided Pearl Harbor and the 
Hawaiian waters into five areas and had requested reports in respect 
to those .areas and in accordance with that allocation of the territory 
and waters of Hawaii into areas, in respect to where ships were docked, 
where they were anchored, and in respect to other dis^sitions of our 
fighting forces, with especial reference with regard to warships and 
airplane carriers; if you had advised General Short 

and Admiral Kimmel on the 10th day of October 1941, which was 
the date of the translation of an intercept that Honolulu had re- 
ported to Tokyo: 

1. Repair dock In Navy Yard— 

That certain codes be used in reporting upon repair docks in Navy 
Yard, the Navy dock in the Na^ Yard, moorings in the vicinity of 
Ford Island, alongside in Ford Island, and west sides will be differ- 
entiated by A and B respectively, and so on; if you had reported 
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promptly on December 3, 1941, to General Short and Admiral Kimmel 
tiat the Japanese, in a message from Tokyo to Honolulu had directed : 

As relations between Japan and the United States are most critical, make your 
**|hips in harbor report’* irregular, but at a rate of twice a week. Although you 
are already no doubt aware, please take extra care to maintain secrecy ; assum- 
ing further that you have reported on the Cth day of December, 1941, which 
was the date of translation of an intercept from Honolulu to Tokyo, the follow- 
ing message had been received from Washington : 

The warships at anchor in the harbor on the 15th were as I told you in my 
#219 on that day. 

Area — A battleship of the Oklahoma class entered and one tanker left port. 

Area C® — 3 warships of the heavy cruiser class were at anchor”; 
an intercept which also contain^ this information : 

On the 17th the Saratoga was not in the harbor. The carrier Enterprise, or 
some other vessel was in Area C. Two heavy cruisers of the Chicago class, one 
of the Pensacola class were tied up at docks “KS”. Four merchant vessels were 
at anchor in area D. 

At ten a.m., on the morning of the 17th, 8 destroyers were observed entering 
the harbor. Their course was as follows : in a single file at a distance of 1,000 
meters apart, at a speed of 3 knots per hour; they moved into Pearl Harbor. 
From the entrance of the harbor through area B to the buoys In area C to which 
they were moored, they changed course five times each time roughly 30 degrees. 
The elapsed time was one hour, however, one of these destroyers entered area A 
after passing the water reservoir on the eastern side. 

And if you had transmitted the information to General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel that an intercepted message came from Tokyo which was translated on 
the 5th day of December, 1941, to Honolulu, as follows : 

Please report on the following areas as to vessels anchored therein: Area 
“N”, Pearl Harbor, Manila Bay — and in longhand “Honolulu,” — 

and the areas adjacent thereto. 

Suppose you had reported to General Short and Admiral Kimmel 
that you had intercepted a message from Tokyo on the fourth day of 
December, translated on that day which was marked “strictly secret,” 
and read as follows: 

Please Investigate comprehensively the Fleet — Phases in the neighborhood of 
the Hawaiian Military Reservation. 

Suppose you had reported to Admiral Kimmel and to General Short 
that you had intercepted and translated on December 5, 1941, a mes- 
sage from Tokyo which read as follows : 

We have been receiving reports from you on ship movements, but in future will 
you also report even when there are no movements. 

Now, assuming tliat promptly upon receipt and translation of those 
intercepted messages which I have adverted to, that you had promptly 
advised the commanders in the Hawaiian area. General ^ort and 
Admiral Kimmel, of their substance and effect, do you think that the 
Fleet would have been lined up in the harbor like sitting ducks, with 
their fighting capacity greatly reduced by various types of infection, 
or do you believe they would have been out to sea in fighting trim 
and order? 

General Mabshall. It mav be that if all of the messages 
you recited, or a portion of them even, had been communicated to Gen- 
eral Short and Aomiral Kimmel, that their — or at least Greneral Short’s 
reaction to a command to alert his command might possibly have been 
different. 

All of those messages, and many more of somewhat similar character 
were coming in regarding American war vessels all over the world. 1 1 

79716— 40— pt. 3 85 
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certainly must have been evident to both Admiral Kimmel and to Qen- 
eral Short that the Japanese, who could see every portion of Pearl 
Harbor and had the free use of the cable and the telephone, which 
we were forbidden to tap, and they could have reported every move 
that was going onj it would have been assumed, I think, by Wh of 
them under those circumstances, it would be a normal procedure, some- 
thing which we would have given a great deal to be able to do regard- 
ing the Japanese ships, something which we could not manage at all. 

When you consider the messages came from all portions of the world, 
relating to naval shipping, it is a question of how much involves a 
check on where our ships are, and how much involves a plan for a spe- 
cific operation at a certain place. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you, as Chief of Staff, and Admiral Kimmel, as 
Chief of Naval Operations 

General Marshall. Admiral Stark. 

[^06'\ Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Stark as Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, had this information on your desks, did vou not? 

General Marshall. That is the presumption that I did, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And don’t you think that Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short would have been better informed in respect to the 
responsibility that was theirs, if you had transmitted promptly the in- 
formation which you had, and which Admiral Stark had at the time 
you received it? 

General Marshall. I am not at all certain as to that, sir. It de- 
pends on the mass of information we gave them. They were given 
general summaries, and they were given — I say “they” — I mean Gen- 
eral Short was given a definite direction. 

Mr. Gearhart. He was given a definite direction which was in the 
nature of a circular letter that was sent to all of our outlying posts, and 
stations; is that correct? 

General Marshall. He was given an alert order. 

Mr. Gearhart. Exactly the same land of an alert order that was sent 
to all of the others, with one exception, that they were cautioned not to 
do anything which would alarm the people or reveal the intent? 

General Marshall. I think the same proviso was in the [J^006f] 
alert message to the west coast commander, which included Alaska. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. And in all of the messages that were sent 
from G-2 to Hawaii never was there any special warning of any spe- 
cial interest which the Japanese were displaying in the Hawaiian 
Islands, was there? 

General Marshall. I do not recall the details of all the messages. 
1 do not remember such a message. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you have been reminded, since you have been in 
this room, by the questions that have been propounded that there were 
seven or eight specific intercepts which were placed on your desk in 
accordance with your order by G-2, and by the Planning Division, 
which pointed directly to Hawaii, and revealed an inordinate inter- 
est by the Japanese in the situation which existed in the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

General Marshall. That is your view, sir, I take it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well now, do you think that is my view? 

General Marshall. I say that is your view, sir, I take it. 

Mr. Gearhart. I ask you, is that your view? 
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General MARSHAUi. I stated my view, sir, that this information was 
being collected hy the Japanese all over the world, rerarding all ship- 
pibg; that we were aware, and 'HOfflf'] certainly it was the as- 
sumption that every move made hy our shipping in Hawaii was under 
observation by the Japanese, and they had a perfectly free method of 
communicating that to their own war office, or naval headquarters in 
Japan. That was the most ordinary assumption of the condition 
and that was the great embarrassment under which we were working 
everywhere, in the Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Panama at that 
time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, directing your attention to the message you 
sent on December 7, but which did not arrive there until it was too 
late, in that message you told Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
that the Japanese were going to deliver a message at 1 o’clock which 
amounted to an ultimatum. That was the information that you gave 
them or sought to give them in that belated message, is that true? 

General Marsh alx,. Yes, sir. I have the message here, if you wish 
me to read it. “What amounts to an ultimatum.” 

[J!i008'\ Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Now that was information that 
you were conveying in that message, was it not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you also went one step further and conveyed, or 
sought to convey still more information, and that was in reference to 
the significance of the 1 o.’clock reference in the intercepted Japanese 
message? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. You indicated that that had caused some comment 


and some speculation among the high authorities in military and 
naval circles in Washington, and you relayed the situation on and 
directed them to fasten their attention to what the significance of the 
1 o’clock message might mean, did you not ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did you send that message? 

General Marshaix. Because this, to my mind, was a very simifi- 
cant message of theirs, relating to a specific hour for some specific act 
somewhere. Apropos of that, we sent another message in early July 
of somewhat the same nature that related to the Panama Canal, in 


which we gave specific information from magic regarding shipping in 
the Panama Canal. It was felt that that was necessary to do at that 
particular time, to put that into a direct message of this character. 
\^009'\ Here the thing came again when it seemed clear to me, and 
to the others concerned, that this had some very special, definite sig- 
nificance, relating to that hour, and I therefore endeavored to send it, 
and I did as quicHy^ I became aware of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you think the specific iimuiry from Tokyo in 
reference to ship movements in Honolulu and in Pearl Harbor was not 
sufficiently important to convey to the commanders in Hawaii? 

General Marshall. I can only answer that, Mr. Gearhart, by re- 
peating again what I am saying, that this information was coming in 
regarding many points in the world. It is veir significant in the light 
of the knowledge of what the Japs actually did, it is very significant 
as to that, but at the time there were a great many messages about a 
great many places, and there were a great many people involved in 
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evaluating those messages. Certainly none of them, certainly no one 
of them, was endeavoring to avoid an evident indication of just where 
the Japanese were going to strike, if they were going to strike. That 
did not so register ; that did not so register. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Greneral, you do not justify yourself for not send- 
ing specific information to Admiral Kimmel and General Short to 
which they were entitled simply because you [4009 A] failed 

to send to other commanders and other generals in other areas infor- 
mation to which they were entitled? 

General Marshall. Will you repeat that, please ? 

^he question was read by the reporter.) 

General Marshall. No, sir. I am speaking about the evaluation 
of that, as to what it meant, what its significance was at the time the 
messages came in. 

[ 4 OJO] Mr. Geabhabt. If there had been a specific inquiry from 
Tokyo intercepted by us in respect to ship dispositions in Panama, 
would it not have been your duty, as the possessor of that information 
to advise the commanders of Panama that the Japanese were showing 
an inordinate interest in the situation there, and tell them what that 
interest reflected? 

General Marshall. If it did not seem to be a portion of their routine 
inquiries regarding our shipping and our fleet, wherever the shipping 
was, or wherever the fleet was. 

Mr. Geabhabt. In the light of the fact that Hawaii had been 
bombed, with a terrific result, don’t you fhink now, that you should 
have sent the information in tliese seven intercepts in respect to Japan’s 
in^iry into the shipping arrangements at Hawaii? 

wneral Marshall. That is asking a very definite backsight. I do 
not necessarily think so. I am stifi in the position of feeling that 
when you give a command to a high officer you expect to have it 
execute. 

Mr. Gearhart. But don’t you think that you were withholding vital 
information from Admiral Kimmel and General Short when you did 
not advise them of these particular seven messages? 

[ 4011 '\ Gteneral Marshall. It did not appear vital at that time. 
It appeared to be a portion of a general resume by the Japanese doing 
what we eventually thought they would do all over the world. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you tell us now. General, why, at that time that 
information did not impress you as vital ? 

General Marshall. I could not answer that, sir. As a matter of 
fact, I testified that I did not have a definite recollection of these par- 
ticular messages. I must assume that I saw them. They did not 
renter on my mind according to your reaction as stated here by you. 

Just what their reaction was I do not know. There was no evalu- 
ation of them brought to me by Q-2 of the character that you have 
indicated. 

Mr. Gearhart. But you had already directed G-2 to bring you the 
orijnnal material by direct order, had you not ? 

wneral Marshaix.. That was during the summer, from that time 
on, but that did not in any way cancel the question of the evaluation 
of the information they obtained, because I never saw all the mamc. 

Mr. Gearhart. After you had directed, in August, Q-2 and War 
Plans to bring you the original material, that imposed on you by 
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voluntary assumption of the responsibility, the duty 

to read, to understand, to evaluate, and to act upon the messages that 
mere laid before you ; is that not true ? 

General MARsnAix. No, sir. That direction did not terminate at 
all the evaluation of information for me by Gb-2, which is the func- 
tion, one of the main functions of that section of the General Staff. 
Tliat direction gave me the opportunity to see for myself, so far as I 
found the opportunity to see what the actual messages were, as a check 
, against what G-2 was doing, and as additional information for me. 
It was lust exactly the same thing as from time to time I inspected 
the various installations of the Army. They had orders to do certain 
things and I went there to see, myself, from time to time, when oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

In this case, these messages were coming in, and I thought it was 
better that I saw the entire message, in the case of the important 
ones, and not merely trust the evaluation. 

Mr. Gearhart. Tliat is quite correct. That gave you the benefit 
of other men’s views in respect to what the messages indicated, but it 
did not relieve you of the final responsibility. 

General Marshall. I am never relieved of that, sir. 

\J^1S'\ Mr. Gearhart. The responsibility of reading, of under- 
standing, or evaluating and acting upon those messages. 

G^eral Marshaix. I would not say that is correct, Mr. Gearhart. 
If I am supposed to have the final responsibility of the reding of all 
magic, I would have ceased to.be Chief of Staff in practically evei^ 
other respect, so that was an absolutely impractical proposition. It 
was very difficult for me to read magic sufficiently, even at it was. 
There was a great deal to it. It occupied the entire time of a certain 
group of officers. I could not give all of my time to one activity. 

As I say, if I had complete responsibil^ for reading all the magic 
I would have had to cease to fun(^ion as Chief of Staff, except in that 
one particular division. 

Mr. Gearhart. Let me point out, General, I am not expressing any 
criticism at all. I am asking you for your opinions. 

General Marshaix. Well, I am giving them, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fa<^ is not mamc one of the objects 
of special interest in the office of the Chief of Staff? 

G-eneral Marshall. It was a subject of very special interest. 

[^14] Mr. Gearhart. And wasn’t it to you? 

General Marshall. It was to me, and that was the reason that I di- 
rected that they bring me the originals of these messages that they 
were evaluating where they felt they were particularly important. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then your answer is as you gave it first, that if these 
seven messages had been transmitted to General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel at the time they were received, things might have been differ- 
ent at Hawaii? 

General Marshall. Things might have been different. The same 
instructions, however, were sent literally to the Philippines, and 
they were sent also to Panama, and the alerts were executed, and the 
additional information was not sent. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if the alert messages that related to Panama, 
and related to Manila had been transmitted, and an attack had oc- 
curred there first, things might have been different in those areas? 
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General Marshall. What was the first part of the question? 

Mr. Gearhart. 1 am just enlarging the question that I asked you. 
I am asking you about the other areas. 

General Marshall. What I was stating was that the alert messages 
were given to Panama and were given to the Phihp- 

pines. 

Take Panama, for example. These various communications were 
not sent there, and the command was alerted. 

Mr. Gearhart. Assuming that the first attaok came at Panama, 
and you had a lot of intercepts showing a special interest of the 
Japanese in Panama, don’t you think the commanders in Panama would 
be in a better position to defend their posts and appreciate the danger 
they were in, if those interceftts had been transmitted to them for 
their inspection, for their consideration, and for their evaluation? 

General Marshall. I assume the lieutenant general in Panama was 
aware of the Japanese interest in that canal. 

Mr. Gearhart. But if you had information, did you have the right 
to withhold that information from them, assuming that they would 
know what the substance of that information was? 

General Marshall. It depends entirely on the circumstances, the 
information, the evaluation, and the procedure generally. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then your answer is you do not think there was any 
obligation to keep your outlying commanders in the field informed 
in respect to all of the information you had that was of benefit to 
them? 

General Marshall. Well, if you qualify that at the [4016'\ 
end of your question by saying “of benefit to them,” of course that is 
correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Would you say it would not have been of benefit to 
Admiral Kimmel, and it would not have been of benefit to General 
Short to know that the Japanese had charted the area, divided it into 
areas, and were asking for ship reports, and for every movement that 
occurred, even for reports where no movement occurred, would you say 
that was of interest to your outWing commanders? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir, I would say it was of interest to them, 
but the assumption must have been, except for subdivisions of the 
harbor, that the report of the movement of that fleet was made direct 
to Japan by ordinary cable, or by radio. 

Mr. Gearhart. And yet the fact still remains that that informatiop 
was not transmitted ; that is correct, isn’t it? 

General Marshall. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chahuian. Senator Ferguson of Michigan will inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. Is it my turn? 

The Vice Chairman. Have you finished. Senator Lucas? 

\J^17'\ Senator Lucas. les. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson will again inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. General, you have had experience as Chief of 
Staff with investigating^boards in the Army? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any conversation you had with 
anyone about this board — ^I am talking about the Grunert Board — 
shortly after it was appointed, about its make-up? 
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Gteneral Mabsuajx. No, sir, I do not recall. I recall very distinctly 
Grtneral McNamey, who was then Deputy Chief of Stan, who was 
h{|ndling the matter, I believe, for the Secretary of War, speaking to 
mt about the time limit that had to be imposed upon the Board in order 
that its report would be available to the Secretary of War with suf- 
ficient time for him to survey it and still make his report required, I 
believe, by Congress, on a certain date. I have a distinct recollection 
:of that. 

[JiOlS] Senator Ferqdson. Do you have a recollection that the 
Secretary of War had to make a report to Congress ? 

General Marshall. That was my impression. There was some lim- 
iting date. Whether it was December 7 or not I don’t know. But I 
know General McNarney consulted with me as to how much time there 
would be, and he was speaking of the length of time required to go out 
to Hawaii, the number of witnesses. That is a definite recollection. 
Something of that sort. 

Senator Ferguson. Counsel, do you have the order that created the 
Board? 

Mr. Murphy. It is in the Clausen report. Mr. Greaves has it. 

Senator Ferguson. Can the Congressman tell me about where it is 
in the Clausen re^rt? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. It is right in the beginning, about the third or 
fourth page. Bight in the front part. You will find it in the index. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to read that to you. General. 

That effective as of December 7, 1943, all statutes, resolutions, laws, articles, and 
regulations affecting the possible prosecution of any person or persons, military 
or civil, connected with the Pearl Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or 
involved In any other possible or apparent dereliction iiOld] of duty, or 
crime or offense against the United States, that operate to prevent the court 
martial, prosecution, trial or punishment of any person or persons in military 
or civil capacity. Involved In any matter In connection with the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or involved in any other possible or apparent 
dereliction of duty, or crime or offense against the United States, are hereby 
extended for a further period of six months, in addition to the extension provided 
for In Public Law 208, 78th Congress. 

Now, section 2. That is the statute limitations part. I will read 
section 2. 

Section 2. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are severally 
directed to proceed forthwith with an Investigation into the facts surrounding 
the catastrophe described in section 1 above, and to commence such proceedings 
against such persons as the facts may Justify. 

Approved June 13, 1944. 

Now, the statute of limitations would expire, the 6-month period, 
on the 7th of December 1944. 

Do you know when the Board completed its findings? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I do not. That is a matter of record, 
though. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when they filed their top secret 
and other report? 

[4O20'\ General Marshall. No, sir ; I do not know offhand. I 
believe I testified, I am sure I did, the other day that General Handy, 
the day he became Deputy Chief of Staff, received a copy of that on 
its first delivery, I believe, to the War Department, and came to me 
in regard to it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you recall then only one conversation with 
General McNamey about the time limit? 
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General Marshall. Tlie Board, I presume, must have received a 
directive from the War Department hy direction of the Secretary of 
War as to its procedure and as to the time in which it would file its 
report and that is what 1 have a definite recollection of General 
McNarney consulting me in regard to. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you nave any other conversation with any- 
one in relation to the Boards, the make-up of the Board! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall, sir. I have a vague recollection, 
Senator, now that you have asked me that question, I have a va^e 
recollection of saying something about having them all officers on the 
active list, but I am not quite certain of that. 

Senator Ferguson. After they were named did you confer with 
anyone in relation to the make-up of the Board! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall, sir. 

[4031'\ Senator Ferguson. Where you consulted as to the mem- 
bers on that Board! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, is it customary or do you know of any 
other case where a Board had been appointed and failed to consider 
all matters pertinent to the investigation, that the matter was taken 
away from them and given, for mstance, to a major like Major 
Clausen, in this case, to make an investigation, had that ever happened 
in the War Department before! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall a similar situation to that before. 
I do recall, however, in connection with this, and this is purely hearsay, 
hearing the Secretary of War comment, I think at the time of the 
release of the Pearl Harbor report to the press, whenever that was, 
I have a recollection, I think, of the Secretary of War stating, either 
to me directly or to people in his office, of whom I was one, that he was, 
that he felt that the message of effecting the release was not correct, 
in that the Congress had imposed upon him an obligation to do a 
certain thing and it was his report and the Board was nis, one of his 
methods of obtaining the information. 

Now I am indulgingin pure hearsay. 

\40ZS'] Senator Ferguson. General, here is a board that is ap- 
pointed in 1944, the statute is passed in 1944, the 6-months statute of 
limitations is up in December of 1944, and then extended at that time, 
again extended in 1945, but the report is not made public until August 
the 28th or 29th, 1945, this year. 

General Marshall. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. So, there was nothing done, no report made to 
Congress, or no report to the public within any 6 months period, but 
made after the close of the war. 

You understood that! 

General Marshall. Yes, sir ; I understood that. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we have this case where the board hasn’t 
filed its report so far as the public is concerned, and a major is sent 
out to complete the work of tne board. 

What I want to get from you, as Chief of Staff, did you ever know 
of a similar position, similar case, let’s say! 

General Marshall. I don’t recall such a case, and I think I testi- 
fied a little earlier in this hearii^ that I did not know of Major 
Clausen, I never saw him until, 1 think the day before the public 
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release of the report. I believe the affidavit he came to get from me 
fvlas not, had not been submitted to the Secretary of War at the time 
the [ 4 ^^] report of the board vras released to the public. 

That was my first mowledge of Major Clausen as an individual, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Oeneral, is it the custom in the War Depart- 
ment to follow the old idea of a jury of your peers, to have officers of 
equal rank investigate officers ? 

Gkmeral Marshall. We generally make an effort, if it is practicable 
of arrangement, to have a senior offi^r do it, but in the Inspector 
General’s Department that very often is not practical. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it the old idea of having a jury of their 
peers, that you have superior officers, or at least of equal rank on the 
board that is doing the investigation t 

General Marshall. I not say specifically just what the basic rea- 
son is. My own reaction is that that is very emoarrassine for a junior 
officer to be inspecting a senior officer bcK^use he dpesnx know what 
day he will be under (he senior officer. 

Senator Ferguson. We have the case of a major completini; an in- 


vestigation against all senior officers; I mean many men wbo were 
senior. There isn’t any question that your department was being in- 
vestigated, is there I 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were a senior officer! 

ueneral Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General officer.^ There isn’t any doubt that Gen- 
eral Short was a senior officer to a major or a lieutenant colonel ! 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know of a case where you ever com- 
pleted an investigation by an officer of this many grades lower in rank, 
where there had been a board set up of equal or senior officers to make 
an investigation ! 

General Marshall. I do not recall a similar case. 

^ Senator Ferguson. General, you mentioned the other day in rela- 
tion to some material being furnished to Borneo, Port Moresby, and 
some others. Did we build airports there prior to December 7 ! 

^ General Marshall. We endeavored to have the existing strips suffi- 
ciently improved to make them, make it possible to land and take off 
with a B-17. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that upon your order, or where did that 
order come from ? 

General Marshall. That was upon my order to General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you conferred with anyone in relation to 
that prior thereto ? 

General Marshall. I certainly must have because while 
that was my desire, to have it done, I would have felt, I am quite cer- 
tain that I should get the o. k. of the higher government officials be- 
cause I was involving contacts with other governments. 

Senator Ferguson. And who would those higher government offi- 
cials be! 

General Marshall. Oh, it would be the Secretary of State — ^first 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, and the President 
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Whether one or all, I don’t know. I should imagine the most normal 
thing would have been the Secretary of State. 

Senator P'ehouson. And prior to sending any material, that is, I 
am talking about bombs and ammunition 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferooson. You would cpnfer with the Secretary of State 
or the President, or Secretary of War? : 

General Marsh.vll. My assumption would certainly be that I would 
not have given tho.se instructions to General MacArthur unless I had 
gotten a clearance at least from the Secretary of War, but more prob- 
ably from the SecretaTy of State, and I may have gikten a direction 
from the President, I don’t recall. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you recall of any report 
submitted to the War Department which jcame to your attentum in 
December of 1940, and revised in April of 1941 ? 

To refresh your memory, I hand you some papers. You. needn’t 
read them aloud. I just want you to go through them enough to be 
able to say whether or not you ever saw such a report. 

It involves the oil in the Netherlands Islands. 

[ Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Is that an exhibit ? 

Senator Ferguson. No. . 

Senator Lucas. What report is it in ? 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking the General about it. Do you want 
to see it, Senator, first? 

Senator Lucas. No. I was just interested in knowing whether it 
was an exliibit. Who makes the report? 

Senator Ferguson. The report is not signed. 

General Marshall. Also has no heading on th,e paper where it came 
from. 

Senator Lucas. It seems to me a little unusual to refresh someone’s 
recollection upon an anonymous report. 

Senator Fogubon. If the Senator will look at it,. it purports to be 
a copy of a report filed with restricted o^ces, and the Army is one of 
the offices. 


General Marshall. What was the question. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. After looking that over, had that ever been 
called to your attention ? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall specifically that it had- I know 
that we were very much interested in what the Japartese, what the 
resources were for Japan in that region, and to what degree they would 
be destroyed. 

[Jf 028 ^ Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that one of the 
things, at least, that we considered Japan wanted to go into the 
Netherlands Islands for, was to get oil for war purposes, there had hem 
questions up before you and the various officials about oil, whether an 
embargo on oil would defeat them? 

General M.vasH.vLL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was there anything brought to your at- 
4»ntion that there was one way to keep them from moving into these 
islands to get oil and that was to prepare so that those oil wells ^ould 
be destroyed either prior to them going down or at the time they were 
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cotoing, full preparation being made, and they being advised on that 
point, did you ever hear of that before ? 

Greneral Marshall. Will you please read the first part of the ques- 

tion! > 

(First part of the question read.]i 

General Marshall. That is sufficient. 

It was brought to my attention a number of times the factor of oil 
as it affected uie Japanese in their capacity to make war, as it might 
affect the Japanese by our strictures on the supply of oil for the United 
States, and as it would affect the Japanese in making war if they had 
available Borneo and other Indonesian fields, and as it would affect 
them if we were able to destroy those fields so that the oil would 
not be usable for a considerable period of time. All those 
facts were discussed, were brought to my attention, and I think I 
asked a number of questions regarding them. 

Senator Ferguson. General Bundy was in your department? 

General Marshall Mr. Bundy was a special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. A special assistant? 

General Marshall. He was a civilian and a lawyer from Boston. 

Senator Ferguson. General, were you familiar with the capacity 
to manufacture refinery qeuipment machinery by the Japs? 

General Marshall I mink so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that taken up with you? 

General Marshall I think I saw some statements of that nature 
because the whole oil thing was examined fore and aft, the whole oil 
question was examined fore and aft. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know a Lt. Col. John H. Levell? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Was Mr. Bundy a civilian or was he an officer? 

General Marshall He was a civilian, as I say, a lawyer from Bos- 
ton, who had been, I believe, at one time assistant Sec- 

retary of State, when Mr. Stimson was Secretary of State, and he came 
into the War Department, I believe, at the same time Mr. Stimson 
di^and remained in the War Department until Mr. Stimson resigned 
as ^cretary of War, and then he, Mr. Bundy, left shortly thereafter. 

Senator Ferguson. As of April 29, 1941, would this refresh your 
memory as to whether or not you have even seen tliis before : 

It is Interesting to note that of the $560,000 worth of drilling equipment which 
were shipped to Japan all but $16,000 of this was exported after my report was 
sent to the Department 

General Marshall. I don’t recall that. 

Senator Ferguson. Had that ever been called to your attention? 

General Marshall. Not to my specific knowledge. Could you tell 
me where that paper came from? I mean this, where Mr. Stimson 
received some report, and that evidently is one to him, he usually ini- 
tialled it over to me to look at. There is no such initialling there, 
is there? 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 

General Marshall. He usually initialled the report over to me to 
look at. I didn’t see any initials of that character on that report. 
Did this come to his office? 
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UfiSl'y Senator I'erouson. I will ask counsel — thought if you 
could identify it it could be used — will give it to counsel and I will 
ask counsel it he will look up and see whether or not we can locate in 
any official files this report and as to whether or not he can ascertain 
to what departments it was delivered. 

Mr. Gesbll. You mean official files of all Departments of the Gh>v- 
emment, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. I mean first the War Department. 

Mr. Gesell. What other Departments of the Government do you 
want us to search? 

Senator Ferguson. Let me see the paper. 

The War Department, Navy Department, State Department, Lend- 
Lease.^ 

They are on the top of the memorandum. 

General,you have read, have you, the top secret report of the Army ? 

General Marshaij.. Yes, sir; I read that night before last. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to make any comments on it 
whatever? 

General Marshall. No, sir; I have no comments to make. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any contention in the War Depart- 
ment that we were trying to solve our problems by committees and not 
allowing men who had uie responsibility [^03St\ for decisions 
to make their decisions, that committees made decisions rather than 
individuals? I am tali^g about prior to December 7. 

General Marshall. I don’t recall any such controver^, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no recollection then of any contro- 
vert or ideas in the Department that that was interfering with the 
decisions by particular men because it was necessary to go to com- 
mittees and not formal committees but merely a group of mdividuals 
to decide cases? 

General Marshall. I don’t recall anvthing specific on that, sir. 
There was always this, of course, in the War Department, any act you 
took affected other interests and it was necessary to get clearances, 
and the individual who was trying to put his particular purpow 
through the machine was always impatient of the length of time it 
took to obtain the clearances from the other sections, we will say, 
of the General Staff, or maybe, though this would not come to my 
attention, the other groups of subdivisions within a particular activity. 
That has always been the case. That still remains the case. 

Senator Ferguson.^ General, isn’t it true that in effect these alerts 
were drawn W committee action, isn’t that true? 

General Marshall. The alerts, where th^ were both Army 
[JiOSS'] and Navy, involved both Army and Navy, were drawn by a 
committee that might only consist of two men, or it might consist of 
more, but it would be the Army planning responsible agent or the one 
designated to represent him and the naval opposite. 

I had such a paper this morning where the two had to get together. 
That comes all the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t it true in relation to the alert to General 
Short that the President had said that one provision had to be in it, 
in relation to the first overt act? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of War had called the Secretary 
of State and the first provision, about diplomatic relations being broken 


* See Hr. Hasten'! statement in Heartnfs, Part 10, p. S188. 
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o|F or not, had to be chan^^. So that in effect it was not the idea of 
oie man who was responsible for the alert, which would be you, isn’t 
that true! 

General Marshall. That is true, sir, but there are very few docu- 
ments that ffo through the War Department that are 

Senator Lucas. A little louder. General. 

(^neral Marshall. That is true, but there are very few documents 
of importance that come out of the War Department that are wholly 
and completely the act of one man. It is his responsibility but as a 
rule a number of different interest are involved and 

th^ are rejiresented and he makes the decision. That is what happens. 

1 might illustrate in this day. I am asked a question or I have a 
desire, in either case I see that that goes to the several agencies of the 
War Department concerned and they give me their views. Then I 
decide what I am going to do, having heard the various implications 
that are involved. 

In this particular case that alert message — and General Gerow can 
testify to this — on the Army side was probably first drafted in the 
section headed by Colonel Bundy, it was then brought, I presume, to 
General Gerow, and he went over it He may or may not — ^he can 
testify to that — ^have taken it up with his naval opposite to see if they 
had any comments in regard to it, to make certain they didn’t get off 
on the wrong foot with regard to the other, and then the Secretary of 
War, because of conversations with the President, sent for General 
Gerow, who I think brought him in a draft. 

I don’t think there is anything abnormal in that procedure, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General, up to that date had that 
been the custom in an alert! 

General Marshall. There are very few alerts here. The onlv other 
alert was the one of the previous year and I do not know wnat the 
procedure there was but in all probability the proposal for the alert 
was either discussed with me first by General Strong of the War Plans 
Division, or he may have brought me the actual proposal in writing, 
in which case I would have gone over that to see if it was acceptable m 
the form in which he had it. 

Now, in relation to the actual message that we endeavored to get 
to General Short regarding the 1 p. m. delivery of the 14-part mes- 
sage, there I wrote the message myself before anyone knew of just 
what I might say. Then I read it aloud and got their reactions. 

Senator Ferguson. Bqt in this 14-part message, let us say the 
one that went out at noon on Sunday the 7th of December, you did 
not confer with the State Department about that alert menage! 

General Marshall. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not confer with the President about it! 

General Marshall. I did not. 

Senator Ferguson. The only one that you conferred with [J^OSS] 
were the officers of the Army plus Admiral Stark of the Navy Diepart- 
ment! 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, that was an alert and it did not 
include the President’s directive about the first overt act, did it! 

General Marshall. You say that was an alert ! 

Senator Ferguson. Was it an alert! I will put it that way. 
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Geaxeral Marshall. It was not la comihand message except that' he 
was to be— — 

Senator Ferguson. This is on page 21, General, of exhibit 82. 

General Marshall, (reading) : 

But be on alert accordingly. 

That is with relation to 1 p. m. 

Now, there, of course, there was no opportunity for ordinary pro- 
cedure. I recall very distinctly that my writing is not very impressive 
looking and I did this on rough scratch pad and when I read it aloud 
General Gerow said, “I will h^ave it tyiied,” and I told him no, there 
wouldn’t be time, it would go in tnis form to the messa^ center. 
So there was an informality and an immediacy in procedure that 
was undoubtedly not the case at all in the alert of the pre- 
vious summer. Those were the only two alerts in which. I recall, 
I participated in the War Department while I was Chiei of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. But on the 27th it was necessary to confer with 
the Secretary of State as to whether or not there was a breaking off 
of relations, but you personally found on the 7th at noon that an 
ultimatium was delivered. . 

Now, how do you account for in the one case you had to confei- 
with the Secretary of State; in the other case you personally deter- 
mined that what amounts to an ultimatum? 

General M.ivrsiiall. Time was the deciding factor here, very much 
so. This was my interpretation of the moment. There was no oppor- 
tunity to discuss this with anybody else and it was quite evident if 
it was to be of any profit it had to be dispatched immediately. There- 
fore, I took the responsibility of stating that and of sending that 
message immediately. I checked with Admiral Stark in regard to 
it and my decision had already been made that I was going to send it. 

Senator Ferguson. General, in the letter of the 27th, exhibit 17, 
I just want to ask you a few questions about that, the second paragraph 
from the top. [fading :] 

“After consultation with each other, United States. British, and Dutch military 
authorities in the Far East agreed that Joint military counteraction against 
Japan H038] should be undertaken only In case Japan attacks or directly 
threatens the territory or mandated territory of the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, or the Netherlands Bast Indies, or should the Japanese move 
forces into 'Thailand west of 100’ East or south of 10* North, Portuguese Timor, 
New Caledonia, or the Loyalty Islands.’’ 

Now, that is a definite statement, is it not, to the President 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). That we had agreed that that 
action would be taken ? 

General Marshall. Your use of the word “we” I do not think is 
correct. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, the United States? 

General Marshall. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who does it mean, “we”? 

General Marshall. It says: “After consultation with each other, 
United States, British, and Dutch military authorities in the Far 
East agreed.” 

Senator Ferguson. United States military authorities? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Had agreed? 

General Marshall. They had no authority to commit the [4^55] 

government. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, in the next to the last paragraph (read- 
ing) : 

In case of a Japanese advance into Thailand. 

Well, going back to the other paragraph. Now, the military author- 
ities having agreed in that particular paragraph that I read, the in- 
formation that you obtained from Winant at 10 : 40, it came in to 
the Secretary of State, on the 7th of December 1941, indicated that 
there was going to be an invasion similar to the lines stated there 
because they would go into the Kra Peninsula, would they not? 

’ General Marshall. Yes, sir. They would go into the Gulf of 
Siam. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So that at that time we knew under this 
agreement that at least the military authorities, that the Japanese were 
violating that? 

General Marshall. I do not believe I (^uite understand the question. 
I will endeavor to explain my view of this particular matter. 

General MacArthur sent an officer at our direction to Singapore. 
We alreadj^ had a liaison officer at Singapore. They were directed to 
confer with the British and the Dutch in regard to the situation in the 
Far East and what might be a workable basis for the three different 
countries in the event that the Japanese broke the peace 

in the Pacific. 

They made their report. They agreed, those individuals, on that 
report. It was submitted. Now, I stated, I am certain, in the hearing 
the other day that I could not recall just what my own individual 
action in regard to that report was. After that I checked it in the 
War Department and I found what it was. In a joint memorandum 
signed by Admiral Stark and myself, of which I will read the first 
three paragraphs to indicate the general tenor of the reaction to this 
report of these individual Army and Naval officers w’ho among them- 
selves agreed as to what should be the proper course — ^this memoran- 
dum from Admiral Stark and myself is dated J uly 3, 1941. It is from 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
(reading) : 

To: The Special Naval Obsei'ver, London. 

The Special Army Observer, London. 

Subject : Comment on the report of the American-Dutch-British Conversations, 
Singapore, April, 1941. (Short title “A. D. B.”) 

References: (a) United States — British Staff Conversations, ABC-1. 

1. You are directed to advise the British Chiefs of Staff that the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff regret that they are unable to approve 
[40.^1] the subj^’t report, because In several major, as well as numerous 
minor, particulars, it is at variance with reference (a) — which is the United' 
States-Brltish Staff Conversations, ABC-1. 

(2) The major differences between the two reports may be summarised as 
follows : 

(a) The Singapore report contains pontlcal matters which must be omitted 
from this military agreement. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff are unable to recommend approval, as being beyond the scope of their 
authority, such political proposals as are contained in paragraphs G, 8, 25, 28, 
27, and 78. These should be taken up by the political departments of the govern- 
ments, should these departments deem it possible to arrive at definite agreements. 

(b) The scope of the naval strategic matters discussed is too broad. The 
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Singapore report «im« to set np a new intermediate command not enyisaged Iqr 
ABG-1. The “Bastern Theatar," and the “Commander in Chief, Far Eastern 
Fleet,” thongh not mentioned in ABC-1, form the basis for the naval strategic 
concept in the ADB Report. Under ABC-1, the United States proposed to com- 
mit its naval forces in the Far Eastern Area, except such forces as were operat- 
ing in the defense of the PhUippines, to 140 ^ 2 ] British naval strategic 
direction only for employment in the Far Eastern area. The United States has 
not agreed, and does not at this time propose to agree, to enter into any com- 
mitment for the employment of the naval forces of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet in 
areas outside of the Far Eastern Area, except as to limited operations having 
a direct relation to those in the Far Eastern Area. Sbonld it become necessary 
in the fnture to retire from that area, further plans may then be concerted. 
This subject is discussed in detail in a subsequent paragrai^ 

It is a rather lengthy memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, General, I will ask you then in the light 
of that instrument — ^first, was that delivered to the President? 

General Marshall. The distribution list on it shows it went to 
Cincaf, Cincpac, Commanding General Philippine Department, the 
British Joint Staff Mission in Washington, to the CNO for dispatch. 
That is all, sir. It evidently did not go to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. In the light of that statement that you have 
read. General, why would you put the paragraph in this report to the 
President on the late date of the 27 th? 

General Marshall. That was a statement of fact. ** After 

consultation with each other, United States, British, and 
Dutch military authorities in the Far East agr^.” 

In other words, they had a meeting of the minds on that particular 
dae. (Beading) : 

That Joint military counteraction against Japan sbonld be undertaken only in 
case Japan attacks or directly threatens the territory or mandated territory of the 
United States, the British ^mmonwealth, or the Netherlands East Indies, or 
should the Japanese move forces into Thailand west of 100 degrees East or 
south of 10 degrees North, Portuguese Timor, New Caledonia, or the Loyalty 
Islands. 

That informed the President of what the view was by those joint 
meeting of British, American, and Dutch officials of the military 
hieraixmy in Sinrapore.^ Later on in the document we give our, the 
Chief oi Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, specific recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Ferguson. And you disagreed with it? 

General Marshall. We o^isagreea with it in part. We agreed with 
it to this extent. (Beading) : 

In case of a Japanese advance into Thailand, Japan be warned by the United 
States, the British, and the Dutdi governments that advance beyond the lines 
Indicated may lead to war; prior to such warning no Joint miUtary [ 4044 \ 
opposition be undertaken. 

Now, that is more or less in agreement with the proposals of this 
group. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have a map before ^u, General? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; I know where the places are. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on this map, you said in the next to the 
last paragraph : 

In case of a Japanese advance Into Thailand, Japan be warned by the United 
States, the British, and the Dutch governments that advance beyond the lines 
Indicated may lead to war ; prior to such warning no Joint military opposition 
be undertaken. 
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[Now, that was not said in relation to the Kra Peninsula or Singt,- 
I pore or the East Indies, the Netherlands East Indies. That was onlj 
I said as to part of Thailand, the great part of which was west of the 
line 100 east, isn’t that true? 

General Mabshall. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct? 

General Marshall. I think that is corr^t. 

Senator Ferguson. So that if they went into the Kra Peninsula no 
! warning was to be ^ven, action was recommended on that, but if 
' they went into Thailand, a great part of which was west of 100 de- 
grees east — in fact, one oi the reports recommended at one time to let 
them go in there and they would [4^4^] eat up their resources, 
and so forth, did it not ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that. 

I^nator Ferguson. Pardon? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that at the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. You do npt recall that? 

General Marshall. No. 

Senator Ferguson. But only in the one case was a notice to be 
given. In the other cases you did not recommend notice, isn’t that 
correct ? Isn’t that a fair interpretation of that letter to the President ? . 

General Marshall. In the other cases. Senator, meaning what? 

Senator Ferguson. Meaning down into the Kra Peninsula and into 
Singapore, no notice was to be given by the governments in that case? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, do you know whether or not the 
President ever saw the Winant message about the ships going into 
the 

General Marshall. No, I do not, sir. 

I^nator Ferguson. You never had any discussion with him on that? 

Gkneral Marshall. No, sir, not to my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know. General, when Singapore 
[4(^4^] was alerted as far as the British were concerned? 

General Marshall. I do not know that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether it was printed in the 
papers here, in New York at least, that Singapore on Saturday was 
alerted, it was annoimced in the Saturday papers that they were 
alerted, full alert and they sent trucks out to get them ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. You cannot recall any information on that? 

General Marshall. I cannot recall. Your comment on that now 
is the first time I have heard it mentioned in the last year. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, on a sabotage alert wouldn’t the • 
airplanes on the field be in an entirely different position than a full 
alert for action? 

General Marshall. I would presume so, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. On an alert of sabotage? 

^neral Marshall. I said I would presume so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t it true that on such an alert the 
planes would be massed so that the men could guard from action 
inunediately in the vicinity, like the throwing of bombs across the 
fence? 


79716— S 86 
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General Marshall. Well, that is what was done. That [4^4^] 
varies, of course, according to the place and conditions. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. But that was quite evidently the means taken 
there to alert against sabotage. 

Senator Ferocson. Well, normally an alert of sabotage would 
make your air fields, as far the planes are concerned and ammuni- 
tion in them and the bombs in them entirely different than you would 
if you were on a full alert to go out to the enemy ? 

General Marshall. Certainly. If there was no indication of any 
other form of alert except against sabotage that would be, roughly, 
the case. 

Senator Ferguson. Because if you put the bombs in and then you 
had some sabotage you may cause great damage to your own field ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. TVe have had that accident occur 
in our experience. 

Senator Ferguson. General, were you consulted by the Secretary 
of War in relation to the removal of General Short? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was the only officer removed. 

. General Marshall. Yes, sir, I was consulted by the Secretary of 
War, I think, after the return of Colonel Knox from Hawaii. 

[ 404 s] Senator Ferguson. Did you confer with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy 1 

General Marshall. I don’t know whether the Secretary of the Navy 
was present but I am quite certain, I am absolutely certain that Mr. 
Stimson discussed the matter with me after Colonel Knox returned. 

Senator I'erguson. What kind of a release was he given? 

General Marshall. He was relieved from command and ordered 
to the United States and I do not remember just what the terms of the 
order were as to his further duties but he was relieved from command 
in Hawaii on the arrival of his successor. General Emmons, and to 
report to the United States and, I presume, to the War Department. 
The order will show that, of course. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice he is here in civilian clothes. When 
you say removed from command, does that mean that he is out of the 
Army? 

General Marshall. No, sir; and I think General Short 

Senator Ferguson. I wish you would explain that on the record. 

General Marshall. I think General Short’s status now is a retired 
officer. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you retire on full pay or half pay, or what 
is it? 


[4^4^] General Marshall. Three-fourths of the base pay. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not he is on full pay, 
or had been for any length of time? 

General Marshall. I do not know what his status is here, whether 
he was ordered in and re-ordered giving him active duty or not, but 
that is a matter that can be easily determined. 

Senator Ferghson. I just want your knowledge of it. 

General Marshall. But unless he was ordered on active duty to 
report to your committee here his pay would continue at three-quarters 
pay. General Short can tell you that in a moment. 
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Senator Ferguson. When did he become a retired officer? What 
\Tas the Secretary of War’s order that you spoke about? 

General Marshall. The Secretary of War’s order that I spoke 
about 

Senator Ferguson. What did the Secretary of War’s order that 
you spoke about do ? 

General Marshall. The Secretary of War’s order that I spoke 
about brought General Short back from Hawaii, relieved him from all 
responsibility of command in Hawaii, directed him to report to some 
point in the United States, we will have to look at the order to see 
]ust what it was. Thereafter the question was whether he would be 
given another assignment or, [j0SO] as actually developed, his 
retirement, which I believe was at his request; I do not recall that. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted on that, as to whether or 
not he would be given another assignment? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

General Marshall. I presume so. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Keefe. Yesterday when I examined General Marshall I re- 
quested counsel to present the order with reference to General Short 
and I wonder whetner that is here today, whether we have received it. 

Mr. Mitchell. It has not been handed to us yet by the War De- 
partment. 

General Marshall. The procedure in General Short’s case was 
handled by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Mitchell. The War Department just handed me some docu- 
ments.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Do you want to see it, General? 

Mr. Mitchell. No, I have no intere.st in Ihem. 

Senator Ferguson. They have got more than one copy. 

Would this refresh your memory. General? [Reading:] 

For Oenernl Short only. By direction of the President, you will stand relieved 
from command of the Hawaiian fiOSJ] Department upon the arrival there 
of Lieutenant General Emmons who has been directed to assume command of 
the Department Acknowledge. 

MARSHALL. 

Offictal : Secret 
(Sffd) R. O. Horsey, 

Adjutant Oeneral. 

It is dated December 16, 1941. 

Does that refresh your memory that you signed such an order? 

General Marshall. Well, I know such an order was sent and I 
assume also that there is another order which directs his return to 
the United States, which followed that. 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel have any other order? 

General Marshall. You see, that does not involve any travel in 
the requirements of that. That is just the notification to him of what 
is g:oing to happen, that he will stand relieved when General Emmons 
arrives. Now, there would have to be a formal order bringing him 
back to the United States and that is what I was referring to. 

Senator Ferguson. This is signed by you? 

General Marshall. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. And it says, “By direction of the President.” 

[4^-5S'l General Marshall. Yes. 

» See Hearings, Part 5, p. 2076, for copies of cables relating to Gen. Short’s relief 
of command. 
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Senator Ferguson. Did you confer with the President on this 
action ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any other order where a man 
was removed that you signed an order on the direction of the President 
to remove a man? 

Gieneral Marshall. I will have to check on that, sir. Using that 
“By direction of the President” is a technical procedure because of 
the rank given to the commander in that particular place. I will 
have to check up on that. You see, the command in Hawaii carried a 
certain rank with it. The termination of the command terminated 
that rank. Now, it may be — ^but that is readily ascertainable — that 
the expression “By direction of the President” was necessary in order 
to meet that particular involvement, because that is used very fre- 
quently. I think in the promotion of all temporary officers up to the 
^de of Colonel, that is, where no confirmation is necessary, the tech- 
nical requirement is it must state “By direction of the Pr^ident.” 
Now, there may be some such involvement there. If not it would 
mean that the President himself personally had directed him relieved. 
I do not know which it is. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. But at least you do not recall that [Mf5S] 
he personally directed you tof 

wneral M^uishall. I do not recall that he personally directed me 
to, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, can you tell us as near as possible the con- 
versation that you had with the Secretary of War as to why this was 
issued, why he was relieved of that command! What was the reason! 

General Marshall. I do not recall the conversation. My recollec- 
tion of the incident is that on the return of Colonel Knox, who had 

f one out personally to Pegrl Harbor to view the conditions and what 
ad happened and what the existing situation was, that after his return 
to Washington he and the Secretary of War conferred — the Secre- 
tary’s testimony will be, certainly, the best evidence on this, and as a 
result a decision was reached for the relief of both Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short. 

Now, that is just my recollection of the conditions at the time. I 
think probably Mr. Stimson’s diary would tell us more directly just 
what happened. Now, what conversation they had with the President 
or if they had a meeting with the President I do not know. 

I had directed a Major General of the Air Corps and Colonel Bundy, 
the officer in charge or Far Eastern affairs, to Hawaii by air as rapidly 
as possible in order to personal- ly report to me what 

the conditions were and what in their opmion the requirements were. 
Those two officers were killed on that flight, so they did not arrive 
there. Colonel Knox did arrive there and then returned, the first 
person to come back to' Washington who had actually been present 
after the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall then any conveisation with 
Secretary Knox! 

General Marshall. I do not recall talking to Colonel Knox on the 
su^'ect at all. 

I^nator Ferguson. But you and the Secretary of War did have a 
conversation! 
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General Marshall. Yes, undoubtedly, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were there any specific reasons stated for 
his removal ? What was the cause of his removal ? 

I General Mabshaix. I do not recall the specific statement of the 
reasons. 1 will have to enter into almost a guess as to what they prob- 
ab^ were. I have no clear recollection at this time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it disobedience to the alert order of the 
27th I 

General Marshall. I could not sav that, sir. It was the general 
status of affairs in Hawaii as viewed, presumably, by Colonel Knox 
following his trip. 

Senator Ferguson. You then have reasons to believe that 
the cause of removal was brought back by Colonel Knox? 

General Marsh at.?.. That is my vague recollection of what occurred, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Marshall. I had sent two officers to go out and determine 
for me what they believed was the situation and the requirements of 
the situation from a number of points of view. They were to get at 
what we were to do to reconstitute the defenses and all other matters 
in connection with the future security of Hawaii and they did not 
reach there. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; I understand. General, that you did not 
base this order umn any of your own findings, lou based it upon 
what somebody else found. 

General IVIarshall. 1 based that order bn the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right; on his direction rather than on 
your own findings of facts. 

General Marshall. Yes. I did not obtain any findings because my 
people never reached there. 

Senator Ferguson. And did Colonel Stimson at the time that he 
asked you for this order or directed it, whatever the fact is, did he 
state his reasons for relieving Short from command? 

[JfidO'] General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. I mean he 
undoubtedly did, and undoubtedly I gave him an opinion and probably 
his diary m^ht ^ow exactly what occurred. 

Senator I^guson. Well, do you recall that you did give him an 
opinion? 

General Marshall. Well, I would assume that he would ask me. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, then, he would tell you, would he not, 
the facts he had upon which you were basing an opinion ? 

General Marshall. Presumably so; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give any of those facts? Can you 
recall any of those facts 

General Marshall. I do not. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). As to the reasons for his action? 

General MARSHAtL. I do not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand the reason that you could 
send out the alert on sabotage without consultation with anyone, or 
one of the reasons, at least, was that it was such an emergency but in 
case that you wanted to amend the order in relation to the alert on the 
27th which had the provision in there from the Secretary of State and 
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the one from the President, that you would have to confer at least with 
the President and the Secretary of State before [^57] they 
would be amended? 

General Marshall. I do not want to confuse the issue, Senator, but 
I regarded the message that was intercepted from the Japanese regard- 
ing the 1 o’clock as of great significance. It was therefore my respon- 
sibility. in my opinion, to get that hour into all the various command- 
ers in tne Pacific as quickly as possible. I doubt if I even considered 
questioning anybody else, the President, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of State. The issue in my mind was clear. It was a very 
important message and time did not admit of any discussion. I took 
time, however, which absorbed very little time, to make a quick contact 
by telephone with Admiral Stark. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know. General, whose language, or the 
reason for the insertion of the last few words of that message about 
alerting all essential officers? I want to get the exact worcfe. 

General Marshaia.. It is page 21, 1 thmk. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. “Limit dissemination of this highly secret 
information to minimum essential officers.” Whose language is that, 
or whose order ? It is your order because you signed it. 

General Marshall. wTiat page are you on now ? 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 7 of Exhibit 32 . It [^058'\ 
is on that page. General. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is that the one you are referring to, the 1 o’clock and 
the warning message? 

Senator Ferguson. No ; I km not talking about the 1 o’clock. 

General Marshall. I have got it straigh^t now. It is on page 7. 

Senator Ferguson. “Information to minimum essential officers.” 

General Marshall. Now, the question? 

Senator Ferguson. Whose order is that? That is a directive that 
he is to only give this to the minimum essential officers. Whose direc- 
tive was that i Was that on your own or was that in consultation with 
somebody else ? 

General Marshall. I do not recall that, sir. Of course, I was not 
present during the final form of this message. I think that is on there 
to maintain the secrecy of the magic. I do not know whether that 
would have been suggested by — would have been included automati- 
cally by General Gerow or his assistants or whether that would have 
been on the recommendation of General Miles, the G-2, but it is quite 
evidently for the purpose of protecting the sources of the information. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, that being in the message [JfOoO] 
and General Short being responsible for some reconnaissance, at least 
jointly with the Navy, would this information about the overt act go 
to the pilots in the planes if it was restricted to the mmimuin essential 
officers, that no overt act was to be done upon our part but the first one 
upon the part of the Japanese? 

General Marshall. Reading the sentence as it is written here, 
“Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum 
essential officers,” it may be that that includes the portion of the mes- 
sage which refers to the overt act. I am quite certain the intention 
was to limit the dissemination of this highly secret information, they 
are talking about the information and not the protection. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, I am trying to see what an ordinarily pru- 
dent officer under the circumstances, how he would interpret tnat. 
Would he interpret it as to the whole instrument and, therefore, only 
give it to minimum essential officers, and that would not include any- 
one who had anything to do with the reconnaissance, probably, below 
General Martin? 

General Marshall. That is a question, sir. I would say that in send- 
ing out the various forces that the senior would have to know this por- 
tion of the message that refers to the overt act. He would not neces- 
sarily have to know about [4060] “negotiations with Japan ap- 
pear to be terminated to all practical purposes.” 

Senator Ferguson. But he certainly would have to know about the 
overt act part? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; he would have to know about that. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you think at the time that it was a 
restriction upon Short in his command, as far as giving this to all 
officers in case he was on a real alert? 

General Marshall. That did not occur to me, sir. I might say in 
connection with that that when we put out any operation almost invar- 
iably we are involved in restricting the knowledge of the operation to 
a very few people. We have to do tiiat practically every time. That is 
always an embarrassment to the officers that are carrying out the oper- 
ation. 

I can go clear back to the St. Mihiel operation, for example, to the 
pleadings qf various corps commanders and particularly the chiefs 
of staff, to permit a wider dissemination of the knowledge preliminary 
to the launching of the operation, which General Pershing was unwill- 
ing to have disseminated. The same thing occurred in the Normany 
operation, the same thing occurred in connection with the African 
operation. 

[4061] It would be a much simpler thing from the point of view 
of the military authorities if everyone knew exactly what was planned, 
but in almost all those cases it is not a practical procedure or else you 
will certainly leak information. 

So that that restriction would not impress me as imposing any 
insuperable difficulties as to the carrying out of the order. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we are trying to find out. General, and I 
would like to have your help on it, one question, of what an ordinarily 
prudent officer would do under the same or similar circumstances hav- 
ing the knowledge that he had. 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how any confusion could be had upon that 
message and no confusion could be had upon the one that came back 
that he was alerted only to sabotage. Do you understand what I have 
in mind ? Here. 

Well, counsel is shaking his head that you do not understand, that 
is, Mr. Gessell. 

Mr. Gessell. I am shaking my head that I do not understand. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I wasn’t asking you the question. I want 
to ask the General the question again. 

You have said that there apparently was confusion on [4062] 
this order, on this one order that went out there. Now, what caused 
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the confusion, in vour opinion? Was it the wording of the order or 
the information that he had ? 

General Marshall. I do not know, sir. I have testified to this in 
relation to this apparent confusion, evident confusion, ^at I have 
never known just why that up to a certain point the interest was 
against air attack, against submarine attack, with almost no mentions 
of sabotage and suddenly that became the significant expression in the 
light of this particular order which dealt with reconnaissance, wWch 
dealt with defensive measures, and which indicated the probability 
of a state of war. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, how could anyone, any ordinarily 
prudent officer be confused about his reply? 

General Marshall. The fact remains a number of people were 
confused by his reply. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I want to know the reason why? 

^neral Marshall. And I think those individuals are prudent 
officers. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you anything to say from the instrument 
itself as to how an ordinarily prudent officer of the rank that would 
be handling that message could be confused as to Short’s interpreta- 
tion of the alert? 

General Marshall. The fact remains. Senator, they were 
confused and I consider the officers prudent officers. 

Senator Ferguson. I am just as^g if you have any reasons that 
you can state. 

^ General Marshall. I thought I had already stated the reasons, 
sir, in my previous testimony, that nothing had been suggested at all 
as there being foremost in the mind of the commander of the Army 
forces in Hawaii the great consideration, the primary consideration 
of the matter of sabotage. All of his communications had devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to other matters and in particular to the 
type of attack which actuauy occurred and which had been referred 
to Dv me in my letters to him and in the previous plan of maneuvers of 
the Department. 

A command directive was sent to him in the form of an alert, which 
in the opinion of the people who drafted it, responsible individuals, 
men of considerable reputation, certainly men with considerable expe- 
rience, was sufficient to alert that command. I have never underst<^ 
why it did not alert the command to any greater extent in the light of 
the interchange of all that had taken place before this time, in the light 
of the characer of this particular order and in the light of certain pro- 
visions that he had made for liaison with the Navy, that there was the 
confusion which undoubtedly occurred. Beyond that I cannot explain 
the circumstances at all. 

Senator Ferguson. General, my question really was how 
thw could confuse his reply. 

General Marshall. Ana that is what I am talking about. I am ex- 
plaining the state of mind of the officer reading the reply, in the light 
of all that occurred at that time. 

Senator Ferguson. That a man reading the reply, having that in 
mind, would misinterpret the reply ? 

General Marshall. The fact is he did misinterpret the reply ; he and 
those that dealt with it. 
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Senator Ferguson. Who would you say misinterpreted the reply? 

General Marshall. I would say Colonel Bundy and whoever his 
assistants were that handled it, General Gerow, myself, and presum- 
ably the Secretary of War. 

iMnator Ferguson. General, in one question on the winds message. 

Were you familiar with the Dutch reply, or the Dutch information 
that we had about the winds message? 

General Marshall. I do not know what 1 was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In volume 5, Top Secret, Navy 

Mr. Murfht. Is this the one from Batavia ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; the one from Batavia. 

General Marshall. Do you wish me to read it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; and then I will ask you later 
to refresh your memory. 

General Marshall. “Addressees for action OPNAV ; date CBO 222. 
From Thorpe, for Miles. War Department. 

Code Intercept: Japan will notify her Consuls of war decision in her foreign 
broadcast as weather report at end East Wind rain United States : North Wind 
cloudy Russia : West Wind clear England with attack on Thailand and Dutch East 
Indies. Will be repeated twice or may use compass directions only. In this 
case words will be introduced five times in general text. 

Then there is a paragraph not in the message. 

Senator Ferguson. That is not part of the message, and I understood 
you have read the whole message, haven’t you ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; 1 have read the whole message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, the Dutch had interpreted the 
so-called winds message that if it came it was to be a war decision? 

General Marshall. That is what it states here. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Was that ever called to your attention? 
It apparently came to Miles. Would you say he was the man in the 
tirst sentence? < 

General Marshall. Yes ; I presume so. 

Senator Feoruson. Was that ever called to your attention ? 

ViOdS'] General Marshall. I do not recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the date of it? 

General Marshall. It is “CKO 222.” I haven’t the key to interpret 
it, and I do not know what it is. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there anything on it indicating that it came 
in on the 5th? 

General Marshall. It says “Date time group CKO 222.” 

Senator Ferguson. I will try to find that out from another witness, 
as to the time. If it came on the 5th should it have come to you as 
information? 

General Marshall. I presume it probably would have. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I have. 

The Chairman. Does counsel wish to ask any questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think not. 

The Chairman. General, I wish to ask you just one or two questions. 

In military circles, and espwially in high ranking military circles, 
is there such identity of meaning between the word “sabotage” and an 
order to engage in general reconnaissance as would lead an officer to 
misinterpret or con^e the meaning of those two terms? 

General Marshall. I do not thii& so. 
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The Chairman. In this photostat that was read yesterday, which 
seems to be undated, but must have been prior to June 24, 

1940, in wliich the Chief of Naval Operations advised the Commander 
in Chief United States Fleet, who was Admiral Richardson at that 
time, that “reliable sources presistently report any movement in force 
by major Fleet unit toward Atlantic will occasion extensive sabotage 
in Canal,” that would mean that any movement of large portions of 
the fleet through the Panama Canal i 

General Marsuaix. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And in order to test that Admiral Richardson was 
ordered to pretend that he was starting towards the Panama Canal 
and let it be known that he was, and that that leak or rumor would 
not be denied by high authorities, and presumably he did go on out 
for 2 days as if he was headed for Panama and then turned back. Do 
you know whether, as the result of that, there was any sabotage in 
Panama ? 

General Marshall. I have no recollection of any sabotage. Inci- 
dentally, I do not think it appeared in the record yesterday 

The Chairman. How is tnat ? 

General Marshall. Incidentally, with regard to that message, I do 
not believe it appeared in the record yesterday that the note at the 
bottom, when carefully translated, dated the 20th of June, states 
“Shown to General Marshall. He sent msg. to Canal Zone.” This 
is the message from me to the Canal Zone : “Fleet may 

proceed to Atlantic possibility sabotage continue alert accordingly.” 

The Chairman. In the message intercepted, on page 154 of this Ex- 
hibit 1, which is the message from Tojo to Washington, to the Japanese 
.^bassador, this language is used : 

In case of emergency (danger of cutting off our diplomatic relations), and 
the cutting off of International communications, the following warning will be 
added in the middle of the daily Japanese language short wave news broadcast 

That is cutting off any sort of communications, private or otherwise, 
by any means? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In the case of those conditions, this winds message 
would come, “East Wind rain,” and so forth, were the conditions under 
which that message was to be implemented ever fulfilled by the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations or severing communications up until the 
attack? 

General Marshall. Not to my knowled^. 

Mr. Mitchell. Just a moment, please. I said I had no more ques- 
tions, but I remember that one of the interested officers has asked to 
have five questions submitted to the General. I think I ought to take 
the time.to ask them. Have you seen this request? 

General Marshall, What is that, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. I will hand it to you. 

General Marshall. Do you wish me to proceed with it? 

Mr. Mitchell. Read the first question there, General. 

General Marshall. This is : 

Memo for Mr. Mltehell. 

Subject: General Marshall. 

In a<U1ltlon to the matters mentioned In my previous memo dated 3 December 
1W5, I suggest the following questions for General Marshall. I believe that 
point 1 and 10 of the previous memo have been sufficiently covered. 
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[^070] 1. The tentative SOP of 14 July, 1941, copy of which I handed you 

yesterday, to show 3-aiert system was known in War Department. 

I assume that is a question to me; Was it known in the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. Before you answer it, I will have marked as 
“Exhibit G4,” the Standing Operating Procedure that General Short 
had submitted under date of July 14, 1941. 

I might shorten the matter by explaining that that was not the one 
that was in effect on December 7. 

General Marshall. That particular paper SOP of the 14th of July, 
came to my attention not through the operations section, and I do 
not know whether they ever received a copy or not, but from General 
Arnold, the Chief of the Air Force, who took exception to a portion 
of the Standing Operating Procedure as to the employment of num- 
bers of the ground forces in the Air Corps in connection with the 
operating procedure in case the command was put on the alert. 

He states : 

This memorandum provides, page 4, paragraph 14d (8) and (9) as follows: 

“(8) Release to Department Provost Marshal a provisional battalion of four 
companies totalliug 000 men, to 14071\ assist Auxiliary Police Force when 
necessary,” 

I have knowledge of that, and it is shown in my letters to General 
Short on the subject. I wrote to him in regard to that, at the request 
of General Arnold, and got his views as to the use of these men, and 
then replied as to my final views. That is the extent of my recollection 
of the alert message, but General Arnold transmitted to me the entire 
message, the Standing Operating Procedure. 

Mr. Mitchell. That consideration of exhibit 64 came up in con- 
nection with the question of using air force men for guard duty that 
you testified to before? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir; and it is covered in my correspondence 
to General Short. 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to the fact that in that docu- 
ment, on page 3, there is Alert No. 1, which he proposed to establisli. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Alert No. 1. 

Alert No. 1 requires the occupation of all field positions by all units, prepared 
for maximum defense of Oahu and the Army installations on outlying islands. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Alert No. 1 was an all-out alert? 

General Marshall. That is not quite all. 

b. The Hawaiian Division (s) (less detachments) attached 298tb Infantry will : 

(1) defend Oahu; 

[4072] (2) be responsible for all military tra£9c regulations except in the 

area 

and so forth. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is an all-out alert? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It was there in that document. Alert No. 1 ? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you please turn to page 5, 1 think it is, and find 
what Alert No. 2 is at the bottom of the page? Maybe I got the page 
wrong, not having it before me. 
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General Marshall (reading) : 

Alert No. 2. 

a. Alert No. 2 is applicable to a condition not sufflclently seriona to require occu- 
pation of field positions as in Alert No. 1, but does require the aTailabilitp at all 
times of 50 percent of all troops, either in garrison or In the field, and the guard- 
ing of important installations. 

[4073] Mr. Mitchell. Will you stop there, General. Does 
guarding of TOrt and installations include a sabotage protection? 

General Marshall. I would assume so. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then turn to the bottom of page 5 and you have 
Alert No. 3. 

General Marshall (reading) : 

Alert No. 8 is a defense aiplnst acts of sabotage and uprisings within the 
Islands, with no particnlar threat from without. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, General Gterow has testified that the operating 
order that was in force on December 7, 1941, was an order made Novem- 
ber 5. 1941, which is in evidence as part of Exhibit 44, and that exhibit 
has tne numbers of the alerts reversed. That is to say, with the No. 1 
alert, which is the all-out alert, in the document you saw, becoming No. 
3 alert under the new system. And General Gerow has explained 
that that final order of November 5 never reached the War Department 
until after the 1st of January 1942. 

Does that conform with your recollection as to the second document 
or have you anything on that? 

General Marshall. That was what I was told, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheij.. If the report from General Short had said alert 
No. 1 or No. 3 without having the existing order number of the alert 
before you, you couldn’t have told what he referred to or if you had 
gone back to exhibit 64 vou would [4fi74^ bfiT® bad the wrong 
number, would you not? 

General Marshali.. That evidently would have been the case. 

Mr. Mitchell. If the report of November 6, the operating order 
of November 5, had been in the War Department, had been trans- 
mitted to the War Department by General Short, and you had had 
before you his existing numbers to identify his alerts, and the report 
had said, “I put in alert No. Ij” “Alert No. 3,” you would have had 
a definite way of ascertaining just what he did, would you not? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you please read the second question here? 

General Marshall (reading) : 

What were tbe instractlODg of the Staff Daty Olfloer in the Ofilce of the Chief 
of Staff, 27 NoTember to 6 December IMl, and bow mnch did be known about 
the alert status overseas and the importance of incoming messages? 

Mr. Mitciieia,. How would you answer that? 

General Marshai.l. I would say that any instructions were to the 
Secretary of the General Staff to see that there was someone on duty 
there who could get in touch with the proper people in case of any- 
thing of mportance and to see that I was informed of anythi ng of 
sufficient importance to [4077S] come to my attention. T^at 
the exact arrangements were I never went into because I had con- 
fidence in Colonel, now General, Smith and his assistants, particularly 
Colonel, now General, Deane, who were the secretary and the first 
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assistant secretaiy of the general staff. Just what their detailed ar- 
rangements were I do not Enow. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was there a 24-hoar seryice there? 

General Marshall. There was. 

Mitchell. What is the third question? 

Q^eral Marshall (reading) : 

Could not a message similar to that of June 17, 1940, have been told to Short 
over the scrambler phone on December 7, without stating anything that would 
compromise our crypt analytical system? 

Possibly that might have been done. 1 wotild have to analyze that. 
Possibly it could have been done. 

Mr. Mitchell. The fourth question. 

Qeneral Marshall. I might say that the message that we en- 
deavored to send was a very clear statement of the case. 

Mr. Mitchell. 1 think the fourth question, about General Mc- 
Namey, has already been answered. 

General Makswaw. (reading) ; 

Was not General McNarney assigned to War Plans Division on his return 
to Washington on December 15, 1941, • • • 

He was already a member and had been since 1939, though 
he had been in England since the previous April. 

* * * and during the time that be was- sitting with the Roberts Com- 
mission supposedly investigating the Pearl Harbor attack and the question of 
responsibility both in Washington and Hawaii? 

And I think I am accurate, did not sit in the War Plans Division 
after he proceeded to England in April 1941, and on his return he 
was merely carried that way. There was no change until he was 
made Deputy Chief of Staff. 

I testined he was brought back for a specific purpose, borrowed 
by the Pearl Harbor board and returned to that service, which was 
itself an independent agency, directly under me, for the entire reor- 
ganization of the War Department. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. CSiairman, I do not think the record 
shows who is asking those questions. 

Mr. MrrcHELL. It was the counsel for General Short that asked 
me to submit those questions to General Marshall. That is all. 

The Chairmak. The Chair wishes, on behalf of the committee, 
to thank you. General Marshall, for your patient cooperation in 
attempting, so far as you have been able, to reveal the facts involved 
in this investigation. 

I am sure the committee wishes for you, on your new mission, as 
high a degree of success as you have received in other fields. We 
wish for you a safe journey, and as prompt return as possible, and 
the great^t possible success. 

The Chair would like to say personally that if after you get to 
China, you discover that you cannot successfully cultivate your 
Leesburg farm from Chungking and need a good farmhand, the 
Chairman of the committee feels that by spring he will he available. 
[Laughter.] 

General Marshall. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Erefe. Mr. Chairman, might I ask about two questions of 
General Marshall, before concluding? 

The Chahocak. Go ahead. 
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Mr. EIeefe. General Mashall, in the testimony which you [i078'\ 
gave in the secret report under date of Monday, August 17, 1944, on 
page 18, General Bussell asked you this question : 


In this letter of February 7, General, the statement Is made by you to General 
Short that “the risk of sabotage and the risk Involved in a surprise raid by air 
and by submarine constitute the real perils of the situation.” 

Did anything that occurred between the date of this ietter of February 7, 1941, 
and the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, cause you to change in any 
way that estimate of the situation in Hawaii? 

General Mabshaix. Nothing occurred. 


General Marshall. That is correct.' That is still my view. 

Mr. ICeefe. Now, this morning and yesterday, you testified that 
sabotage was practically never mentioned in remrd to Hawaii in 
1941, and that the whole emphasis was on air atta<^ Did I so under- 
stand you ? 

General Marshall. You did. . 

Mr. Keefe. My Question then is, if the whole emphasis was on air 
attack, would not the reply of General Short to your alert message, 
where he says “Department alerted against sabotage,” certainly tend 
to challenge the attention of anybody m the department? 

\W79'\ General Marshall. It did not, sir. 

Mr. I^efe. Now, when you say that sabotage was practically tm- 
mentioned during the year 1941, I have read the exchange of letters 
between Secretary Stimson and Knox, and your letter \\mich I have 
quoted from of Februa^ 7. 1941. Exhibit 53. and then in Exhibit 59, 
in this paper that is entitled “Aide Memoire,” 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You stated specifically, or it is stated specifically: 


In point of sequence, sabotage Is first to be expected and may, within a very 
limited time, cause great damage. On this account, and in order to assure 
Strong control, it would be highly desirnble to set up a military control of the 
islands prior to the likelihood of our involvement in the Far East. 


General Marshall. I recall that. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you are familiar with the fact that the joint Army- 
Navy agreement out at Pearl Harbor or at Hawaii had allocated the 
antisabotage defense to the Army? 

General Marshall. 1 am familiar with that. 

Mr. Keefe. That is true, is it not? 

General Marshall. That is true. 

Mr. Keefe. That was in 1941, wasn’t it? 

General Marshall. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that the Army and the Navy and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had made extensive arrangements apportion- 
ing the responsibility as to sabotage and subversive activities all 
through 1941? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you are familiar with the fact that on November 
27 and 28, 1941, the War Department, through its various agencies, 
sent three separate warnings to Hawaii emphasizing the danger from 
sabotage and subversive activities, all of which came to Short’s at- 
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tention after he had sent his message “Department alerted to prevent 
sabotage”? 

General Marshall,. I am aware of that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then there was a flow of information coming to Short 
during 1941, and especially in the latter part of November 1941, other 
than from you as Chief of Staff, advising him as to the necessity for 
alert against sabotage, was there not? 

General Marshall. Prior to November 27 or 28, 1 think the corre- 
spondence between myself and General Short gives the emphasis I 
indicated on air and submarine attacks. He was not appealing to me 
about sabotage. He was appealing to me to help him in this, and em- 
phasizing the necessity \jf081] for assistance relating specifi- 
cally to the defense against air attack. 

Mr. Keefe. I wanted to get this in the record, and call attention to 
those specific exhibits. 

General Marshall. Those are correct. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. Just one statement, Mr. Chairman, before we recess. 

General, I want to concur in what the able Chairman of this com- 
mittee has said, with the exception that I hope General Marshall does 
not take his bid to go on the farm too seriously, because we can iU- 
afford to lose him here in the Senate. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

(The witness was excused temporarily.*) 

The Chairman. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
2 : 00 o’clock p. m., of the same day.) 

afternoon session — 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

TESTIMOIfY OF MAJ. GEN. SHERMAN MHES (Besomed)* 

The Chairman. The Chair thinks that Senator Ferguson was ex- 
amining General Miles when we suspended with him yesterday and, 
therefore, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. Mitcheij.. I would like, in closing up General Marshall’s testi- 
mony, to verify the fact that several exhibits are in evidence. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Mitchell. There was a joint memorandum, dated July 8, 1941, 
from the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff, to the 
Special Naval Observer, London, and tne Special Army Observer, 
London, on the subject, “Comment on the report of the American- 
Dutch-British conversations.” 

General Marshall read a part of it. I suggest handing it to the 
reporter and letting the whole document be transcribed in the daily 
transcript. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 


1 Gen. Mnrshairs testimony Is resumed and concluded In Hearings, Part 11. 
> Gen. Miles* testimony begins in Hearings, Part 2, p. 777. 
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(The document referred to was marked Exhibit No. 65 and follows :) 

Op-12-VBD SBCBBI 

(SC)A16-VKn3-13 
Serial 075112 

SECBETI JOLT 3. 1041 

From : The Chief of Naval Operations, and The Chief of Staff, U. 8. Amiy. 

To : The Special Naval Observer, London. 

The Special Army Observer, London. 

SabJect : Comment on the report of the American-Dntch-British Conversations, 
Singapore. April 1941. (Short title “A. D. B.”) 

Reference: (a) United States-British Staff Conversations, ABC-1. 

1. You are directed to advise the British Chiefs of Staff that the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Chief of Staff regret that they are unable to approve the 
subject report, because in several major, as well as numerous minor, particulars, 
it is at variance with reference (a). 

2. The major differences between the two reports may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The Singapore report contains political matters which must be omitted 
from this military agreement The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of 
Staff are unable to recommend approval, as being beyond the scope of their au- 
thority. such poll- 14084] tlcal proposals as are contained in paragrai^s 
6, 8. 25, 26, 27. and 78. These should be taken up by the political departments 
of the governments, should these departments deem it possible to arrive at definite 
agreements. 

(b) The scope of the naval strategic matters discussed is too broad. The 
Singaport report aims to set up a new intermediate command not envisaged by 
ABC-1. The “Eastern Theater,” and the “Commander in Chief, Far Eastern 
Fleet,” though not mentioned in ABC-1, form the basis for the naval strategic 
concept in the ADB Report. Under ABC-1, the United States proposed to commit 
its Naval forces in the Far Eastern Area, except such forces as were operating in 
the defense of the PhUippines, to British naval strategic direction only for 
employment in the Far Eastern Area. The United States has not agreed, and 
does not at this time propose to agree, to enter into any commitment for the 
employment fo the naval forces of the U. S. Asiatic Fleet in areas outside of the 
Far Eastern Area, except as to limited operations having a direct relation to 
those in the Far Eastern Area. Should it b^ome necessary in the future to retire 
from that area, further plans may then be concerted. This subject Is discussed 


in detail in a subsequent paragraph. 

(c) There is apparent a failure by the Delegates [^085] to appreciate 
the great strategic importance of holding the Netherlands East Indies, and par- 
ticularly Sumatra and Java, and preventing enemy use of and Loubok 


Straits. It will be impossible to hold Singapore and if these Dutch Islands are 
captured by Japan. 

(d) At British insistence during the ABC conversations the following was 
inserted in xmragraph 11 (b) of the Report : 

“A permanent feature of British strategic Policy is the retention of a position 
In the Far £^st such as will insure the cohesion and security of the British 
Commonwealth and the maintenance of its war effort.” 

In further exchanges during the ABC conversations the British Delegates em- 
phasized repeatedly their view that the retention of the general line of the Malay 
Barrier was vital to the continued security of the United Kingdom Itself. Never- 
theless, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff note in Appendix 1 
of the ADB Report that, of forty-eight British naval vessels available in the 
“Eastern Theater,” only three British vessels are to operate in the vicinity of the 
Malay Barrier. No British vessels whatsoever are committed to the naval 
defense of the Barrier against Japanese naval forces advancing southward, nor 
to offensive operations designed to close the passages of the [4086] Barrier 
to the passage of Japanese raiders. All British naval forces are assigned to escort 
and patrol work, most of them at great distances from the position which the 
British Chiefs of Staff have aserted to be “vital”. It may be pointed out that 
the naval defen.se of this i;)osition is entrusted, by the ADB Report, solely to United 
States and Dutch forces. Even the British Force II would not be placed in a 
position to operate offensively. It would only be during Phase n, which con- 
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templates sending a strong Britisli Fleet to the Fur East, that British naral forces 
would be employed in a manner which might support the defense of the Malay 
Barrier. Since the eventual despatch of a strong British Fleet to the Far Eiast 
Is considered problematical, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
advise you that, until such time as a plan is evolved whereby British naval forces 
take a predominant part in the defense of the British position in the Far Blast 
Area, they will be constrained to withdraw their agreement to permit the United 
States Asiatic Fleet to operate under British strategic direction in that Area. 

(e) The ABD Report contravenes the agreement set forth in paragraph 14 (f) 
of the reference. The Chief of Naval Operations cannot agree to permit aviation 
forces of the United States Navy to operate for other than naval [-id87] 
purposes, or to be placed under other than naval command. It is particularly 
important, in the case of a naval force of inferior strength, to have available 
naval aviation units which are well trained in naval operations. 

(f ) After conclusion of the ABC conversations the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Chief of Staff advised the British Chiefs of Staff of their desire that, 
as soon as practicable, delegates be assembled in Singapore for the purpose of 
drawing up a practical operating plan for the Far East Area in accordance with 
the ABC agreements. Their view was that a plan should be gotten ready for 
immediate use in case of eventualities. The report of ADB conversations cannot 
be considered as a practical operating plan. In it, proposed United States opera- 
tions in the Philippines are clearly outlined. Dutch plans gre fairly definite. 
British plans may be approximately deduced only from the deployment pro- 
posed in Appendix 1. There is no strategic operating plan set forth for operations 
in common by the three Powers Involved. The ADB Report cannot take the 
place of such a plan, and the opinion is entertained that, until such a plan is 
drawn up, the cooperative effort of the Associated Powers in the Far Bast Area 
will be largely ineffective. 

3. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff can see no particular 
advantage in establishing the [4088] “Eastern Theater," and appointing a 
new British Commander termed the “Commander in Chief, FAR EASTERN 
FliEBT." It is suggested that the same purposes could be served by giving ap- 
propriate authority to the British Commander in Chief, China, and have that 
ofOcer, familiar with the general situation, continue to exercise direction even 
after the arrival on that station of additional British naval forces. It is agreed 
that there is no objection to giving this officer general strategic control of the 
various British naval stations in the Indian Ocean and the China Sea, but the 
establishment of an officer in a superior echelon, in command of all is considered 
of questionable value. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Staff 
are disposed to discuss this matter further, if so requested by the British Chiefs 
of Staff, but question the present utility of such discussion, in view of the length 
of time before it would be practicable to establish such an office. 

4. Details of the subject report which either vary from ABC-1, or appear 
to be unacceptable for other reasons, are indicated below. The numbers re- 
ferred to are the paragraph numbers of the report 

3. (a) : The operating plan should be confined to the plan for the Far East 
Area, rather than for the “Eastern Theater.” 

4: This imragraph does not give sufficient emphasis to the 

security of the Dutch position, nor to the necessity for the greatest possible 
degree of offensive operations. Attention In this connection is Invited to the 
naval task set forth In paragraph 35, Annex 3, ABC-1. It is not agreed that 
Japanese expeditions against the Netherlands East Indies can be outfianked 
from Luzon if such expeditions go south via the protected line of the Pelews. This 
latter remark applies also to paragraph 13. 

13: As indicated in previous correspondence, the usefulness of Hong Kong 
depends on its ability to contain Japanese blockade forces, as that base is un- 
likely to be usable for naval base purposes. 

17: The opinion is held that, if the Pelews line of southward movement is 
taken by the Japanese, the early capture of Borneo and the northern line of 
the Dutch Islands Is essential to a serious Japenese attempt against Java. 

29: With respect to strengthening the dejfenses of Luzon, the conference 
apparently failed to give appropriate importance to paragraph 13 (d) of refer- 
ence (a). Because of the greater needs of other strategic areas, the United 
States is not now able to provide any considerable additional reenforcement 
to the Philippines. Under present world conditions, it is not considered pos- 
sible to hope to launch a strong offensive from the 14090] Philippines. 

70710— 46— pt 8 87 
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The United States is taking steps to strengthen the defenses of the Philippines 
through improving the quality of native troops, and by providing additional 
modern material. 

32: This subject was disaissod during the ABC conversations, and decision 
reached to forego inclusion of it In the report, as the right is sovereign, llefer- 
ence to it should be omitted from the ABD Report. 

85: (last subaragraph ) — The establishment of a combined staff, (presumably 
for all Services and all Powers), in Singapore is not considered advisable, there 
being no agreement, nor possibility of agreement, for a single commander of all 
of the military forces of the Associated Powers. Appropriate liaison shonld. 
of course, be established. Existing liaison for the purposes indicated is consid- 
ered adequate, so far as the United States is conserned. 

38 and 30: These paragraphs cannot be accepted as to United States naval 
aircraft, for the reason given previously. 

41: This paragraph should be omitted as it has already been covered by refer- 
ence (a). It differs in certain respects from that reference. The United States 
does not agree that the United States Pacific Fleet must under all circum- 
stances be equal in strength to [4^5/] the Japanese Fleet. 

42 : The matter of cooperation in the Tasman Sea between the United States 
Pacific Fleet and the British Naval Forces has been clarified in other corre- 
spondence. 

45 and 46: This is not in accord with ABO*l, which requires that the Asso- 
ciated Powers, except In an emergency, will exercise command over their own 
forces. United States Naval Forces would not be “released’* to British oper- 
ation, In the sense In which paragraph 46 Is construed, but would be assigned 
appropriate strategic tasks, derived from those listed in ABC-1, under the 
strategic direction of the British Commander In Chief, China. 

47 : As previously indicated, the small part which is proposed for British Naval 
Forces In the Far East Area is not acceptable. This and succeeding paragraphs 
should be clarified. 

53, 54 and 55: Since this plan should apply particularly to the Far East Area, 
the details listed in these three paragraphs cover too wide a scope. 

57: This paragraph seems rather Indefinite. 

61, 62, 63, and 64 : It Is suggested that reference to Phase II might be omitted 
from the present consideration, since plans as to operations In that Phase must 
necessarily be highly speculative at this time. 

Appendix II : United States naval aircraft should [4092] be listed under 
the Ignited States Asiatic Fleet. 

Subparagraph (d ) Is not acceptable as regards United States naval aviation. 

6. If further conferences are to be held in Singapore for drawing up an operat- 
ing plan for the .Associated Powers, it Is suggested that the conference would have 
Its work simplified were Its deliberations to be guided by an agenda which had 
been agreed upon In advance between the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Government of the Netherlands East Indies. Therefore, you will Inform 
the British Chiefs of Staff that, after they have had sufficient opportunity to give 
further study to this matter, the Chief of Naval Operations and the C^lef of Staff 
will he pleased to entertain suggestions which they may have to offer with respect 
to such an agenda. 


(Sgd.) H. R. Stark (Sgd.) Q. C. Marshall 

Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff , U. 8. Army, 

Copy to : Jul 25 1941 

Out OCS 

CIncaf To CNO for dispatch orwer . 

CIncpac To CNO for dispatch ^^61 

Comdg. Gen.. Philinpine Dept. Reg. No. 9(X)051, 7-26-41 
British Jt. Staff Mission In Washington 
2 Copies to C. N. O. — Rm. 2655 
1 Carbn cy accompanied 

original to 9. P. O. B. (checked him) 

7-2'6-41 acw-rlc 


HODS'] Mr. Mitchell. Then we have another document, which 
the reporter has — I don’t have it right now, which we marked ‘‘Ex- 
hibit 64,” and which is a draft of a proposed standing operating pro- 
cedural order made by General Short and transmittea to the War 
Department, and which General Marshall 'saw. 
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The Chairman. Wasn’t that referred to before we recessed ! 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; just before, and I didn’t formally offer it, and 
w^ould like to have the record show that it is received. 

The Chairman. It is now offered and made Exhibit 64. That will 
be ordered. 

i The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 64.”) 

Ir. Mitchell. There is one other thing while we are on it. 
Exhibit 13 is General Martin’s study on the air defenses in Pearl 
Harbor dated August 20, 1941. You remember that is the report in 
which he estimated the manner of the attack as being by carriers 
coming in to a distance of two-hundred-and-thirty-three-odd miles 
and making a dawn attack. 

As part of this exhibit there should have been added to it the 
endorsement by General Short, which we didn’t get in 

and I would lite to have this endorsement made part of that exhibit, 
and I will read it into the record so it won’t be lost again [reading] : 


CONFIDENTIAL 


321.1 

Hawaii 

8/20/41 

Basic : (Ltr. H.AF, 20 Aagust 1941, "Study of the Air Situation In Hawaii.’’) 

AO 381/204 HDP lat Ind. 

Headquabtebs Hawaiian Depabtment, 

Fort Shatter, T. H., August 19.il. 


To : Commanding General, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 


I concur in this study. 

(Signed) Walter C. Short 
Waltfb C. Shobt 

Lieutenant General, V. 8. Army, Commanding. 

3 incis (dnp). 

[Stamiied:] X 381 General & Hawaii. 

Sept. 8, 1041 To AWPD. 

Jan. 30, 1942. Rec\ d. ba< k from AWPD for file in Air AGO. 

11 March 44. To Classifled Files for file 

(*) 


321.1 Hawaii 


(*) (nieglble) 

[i095'\ The Chairman. It has been read into the transcript and 
is made a part of exhibit — what exhibit is that? 

Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 13. 

The Chairman. Exhibit 13. 

All right, Senator Ferguson. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether the minutes 
of the joint board, about which so many questions were asked, was 
made an exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. What number is itf I can get it later. 

Mr. Hannaford. Exhibit 62 , Mr. Murphy. 

The Chairman. That is all? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is all. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles, did you hear all of General 
Marshall’s testimony? Were you here during his testimony? 

General Miles. I was present during General Marshall's testimony ; 
I heard most of it. 
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Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the fact that the code 
had been broken in Portu^l, it had been deciphered there, and the 
Japs got on to the idea that we had broken their code, were you 
familiar with that fact? 

General Miles. No^ sir. The first time I knew of 
that was when I heard it in this room, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Of course, weren’t with the services at that 
time? 

General Miles. I was not what? 

Senator Ferguson. Were you with the Intelligence Department? 

General Miles. I believe that was after I was relieved of G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you consider that the War Department was 
responsible for breaking the code, that this country was able to 
get mauic 

Mr. Keefe. Before he answers, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Just so that I might be clear, in response to the ques- 
tion asked with respect to breaking the code in Portugal, 1 under- 
stand the testimony was there had been a raid by the Office of Strate- 
mc Services, or somebody under some other Intelligence Service, and 
Uiat they obtained certain codes over there in Portugal, but that there 
was no evidence of an actual breaking of the code ; am I right? 

Senator Ferguson. That would give us the iniormation by which 
we could break it. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

\A037'\ Senator Ferguson. That particular code. 

Mr. Mitchell. The record shows, it is in the letter from General 
Marshall to Governor Dewey, where General Marshall states that the 
OSS had broken into the Japanese Legation in Portugal and had there 
gotten hold of the Japanese military attache’s code. 

When the Japs found out that we had seized their attach^ code, they 
stopped using it, and the new attache code hadn’t yet been deciphered. 
That is the exact state of the evidence. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean we were never able. General, to deci- 
pher the new code? 

Mr. Mitchell. The letter that General Marshall wrote, which is 
the only evidence on the subject, is that for at least a year after that 
incident, the United States was not able to crack the Jap military 
attache code. He said so in his letter. There has been no proof as 
to when we subsequently succeeded. 

Senator Ferguson. At least. General Miles, you have no knowledge 
on that subject? 

General Miles. I had no knowledge on that subject. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was responsible and in what department 
was he for actually breaking the code, the Japanese code? 

\W98^ General Miles. The Signal Corps, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who should get credit for that? 

General Miles. General Mauborgne, chief signal office^ up to, I 
think, the summer of 194 was intensely interested in it. He directed 
all of the operations. His interest stimulated his men. I think he 
should have great credit for it. 

Of course, he was not himself a cryptographic expert. 
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Senator Ferguson. Is there any cryptographic expert who should 
get credit for breaking it? Is there any particular individual that 
should be credited with breaking this code? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know whether that has 
anything to do with the inquiry, and whether it should be spread on 
the record. 

The Chairman. The Chair can’t answer that question. He doesn’t 
know the answer. 

General Miles. I do not know. I wouldn’t be able to give you that 
information. 

Senator Ferguson. It was the War Department that actually was 
r^ponsible and should get credit for doing it? 

General Miles. It was a joint operation. War and Navy Depart- 
ments, Senator. I am only speaking for the War Department side. 

[ 40 &&] Senator Ferguson. Did you ever see the message that 
came from Batavia in relation to the wind code message? 

General Miles. May I see it, sir? I think it was on the table this 
morning. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Mitchell, do you have it? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Greaves has it. 

Senator Ferguson. It is in secret Navy testimony and 
I think the date would be on the previous pa^. General. 

General Miles. I do not recall at this timehaving seen that message, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that is a different interpretation than what 
you had placed on the original two messages. This was a severance of 
relations, was it, or what was your interpretation? It is in exhibit 1. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Pa^ 154. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the translator’s interpretation. I don’t 
know as it is the General’s. 

General Miles. I do not know that we put any particular interpre- 
tation on it other than the ordinary English lan^age. Senator. Wc 
had these two messages which were translated. I had no doubt as to 
the accuracy of the translations and gave them the interpretation 
which the English words would convey. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, one of them says, “When our diplo- 
matic relations are becoming dangerous.” The other one reads, ^Ih 
case of emergency”, but the interpretation given by the Dutch was, 
“Decision of War.” 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I noticed that. 

Senator Ferguson. Do they mean the same things, our [JhlOll 
translation and theirs? 

General Mii.es. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you look on the page before and 
see whether that refreshes your memory as to when you got that mes- 
sage ? It is addres.sed to you, is it not ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; from Thorpe to Miles. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Gteneral Miles. I cannot find here any indication as to when it was 
received. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, when was it sent? 

General Miles. But the time “Group CRO” 
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Senator Ferouson. You do not have to use the words. Just inter- 
pret them. When was it received ? 

General ^fii.KS. I cannot interpret that, Senator. I do not know 
what “CRO 222” means. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you be able to find out when that message 
was received in your department, when it came to your attention! 

General Miles. I will endeavor to find that out, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Do you recall whether it came before you sent 
the message to Rochefort in Hawaii! 

General Miij:s. I do not recall ever seeing this message. 

Senator Ferouson. Not to Rochefort. The message to the 
\]tl02\ G-2 of Hawaii to see Rochefort. You Imow who I am 

talking about. 

General Miles. This message from Thorpe, did it reach me before 
that? 

Senator Ferouson. Yes. 

General Miles. I do not recall ever seeing the message from Thorpe, 
Senator, so, therefore, I cannot place it. I may have seen it but I do 
not recall. 

Senator Ferguson. This is a very important message, isn’t it! It 
indicates that war would be declared upon a certain code message? 

General Miles. Yes, if accurate; but we had two messages which 
were of entirely different import to the wind code. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, this message did not impress you at 
all, I mean to remember it? 

General Miles. Senator, I do not recall seeing it. 

Senator Ferouson. It has not impressed you so as to remember it! 

General Miles. If I saw it, it has not left a lasting impression on my 
mind, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when the British at Singapore 
as far as their army was concerned was alerted! Did you get any 
information on that? 

f li.l03'\ General Miles. I do not now recall getting that infor- 
mation. 

Senator Ferguson. You had not heard then, or at least your memory 
is not refreshed now, that they were fully alerted on the 6th ? 

General Miijes. I may have, sir. I very probably did because I was 
in pretty close communication with the British. I had a special sec- 
tion in my department for interchange of information with the 
British but I do not now recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you find out whether the British ever 
notified us so that it came to your attention, that they were fully 
alerted 

General Miles. I will try to find that out. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) . Some time prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor?, 

General Miles. I will attempt to find that out, sir.* 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know about when the first bomb was 
dropped on the Philippines? , 

General Miles. Did 1 know at the time ! 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I thing that I heard of it very shortly afterwards. 

Senator Ferguson. How long after Pearl Harbor was it, after they 
dropped them on Pearl Harbor? 

> Hearings, Part 5, pp. 2070-2072, for ^locnmentB relating to tbe alert of the British 
at Singapore. 
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[4.104'] General Milss. My recollection is now, sir, that it was a 
natter of 10 or 12 hours. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you understand that the planes at 
Pearl Harbor were bombed on the ground and had not been up at all, 
or was it when they came back to re-fuel that they were bombed t Had 
you ever heard any information on that? 

General Mles. I have heard since that the planes were bombed and 
machine gunned — our planes were bombed and machine gunned by the 
Japanese while they were on the ground and before they had a chance 
to take the air. 

Senator Ferguson. Before they even had a chance to take the air? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is, they had not been up, came back to 
refuel, you never heard that, and were then bombed on the ground ? 

General Miles. There may have been some of them that had been up 
and came back to refuel but as I understand it, though, the large 
majority were attacked while they were on the field and before they 
had been up in the air. 

Senator Ferguson. Before they got up in the air. Now, did you 
give any message of alert after Pearl Harbor to General MacArthur, 
after you knew and, as you say, it was about 10 or 12 hours before they 
attacked the Philippines, did [4^06] you give another alert? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was any other alert given? 

General Miles. Not to my Imowledge, sir.. 

Senator Ferguson. Other than the one that was sent out about 12 
o’clqck. There was a message sent, you remember that message, the 
one that was sent out on Sunday? 

General Miles. On the 7th of December ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

^neral Miles. Yes, sir ; but that was before the attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Ifes, that was before the attack. 

General Miles. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. But no message was sent out after the Pearl 
Harbor attack again warning General MacArthur that there had been 
an attack at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. None was sent out by G-2. I knew at the time, I 
am pretty sure, that the chief of staff or war plans division were in 
contact with Hawaii and Philippines and Panama. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, will the gent^praan yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Keefe. I am very much confused on this examination and I 
wouldliketoascertainwhether or not the questions [4106] that 
were directed to General Miles referred to the planes that were on the 
ground at Manila or the planes that were on the ground at Honolulu. 

The answer that he gave would give the impression that he thought 
you were talking about Honolulu, but your questions might have been 
mterpreted to mean the planes that had been on reconnaissance and 
came back to refuel, as I understand it, out there at Manila. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I would like to get the record clear as to what he 
was talking about. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will ask him. 
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You and I were talking about the Philippines, were we not? 

General Miles. I beg your pardon. I thought you were asking me 
about Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I thought. 

Senator Ferguson. Let us go to the Philippines. Did you get 
any report on the bombing at the Philippines — away from Hawaii 
entirely — the bombing of the airplanes in the Philippines? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, information came in to the War Department 
that the Philippines, that Clark Field, I think it was, first was attacked. 
Now, when that came in I do not remember, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long after the attack at Pearl Harbor was 
the attack at the Philippines? 

General Miles. To the best of my knowledgde now, sir, it was in the 
nemhborhood of 10 or 12 hours. 

^nator Ffuguson. Now do you know whether or not the planes 
that were damaged at the Philippines were planes that had not been 
in the air that morning? Do you know that i 

(^neral Miles. I do not know that, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any knowledge on that question? 
Have you heard that the planes had been up, ran out of fuel and came 
back and were attacked while they were refueling? 

General Miles. I read in the public press descriptions of the attack 
on our airfields in the Philippines, Senator, but beyond that I have no 
loiowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. You had no intelligence information on that? 

General Miles. None that I can now recall, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the question is during this lapse of 10 or 
12 hours did G-2 send any messages to General MacArthur after the 
Pearl Harbor attack, during the next 10 or 12 hours? 

General Miles. We sent no messages that I can recall 
to the Philiiipines in^ediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
If your question implies that we had knowledge of how the planes in 
Hawaii were disposed and, therefore, could have warned (^neral 
MacArthur, I ^ink I am correct in saying that we did not. I re- 
member very vividly the afternoon and evening of December 7, and 
it was hours before we could determine what in heaven’s name had 
happened in Hawaii. I do not believe that I knew tliat those planes 
were lined up on the fields in Hawaii and were attacked there before 
th^ got in the air, for some time after the attack. 

{Senator Ferguson. Did_ you know that an alert against sabotage 
would place the planes together, bunching them, did you know that? 
That anyone who wanted to put an alert in against sabotage would 
naturally put his planes together so they would be able to protect 
them from sabotage, and they would not have ammunition in them? 
Did you know that? 

General Miles. I did not, sir; and I do not now know that. 

i^nator Ffhouson. I see. 

General Miles. There are two schools of thought on that, sir. I 
agree perfectly that if you want to protect your planes against sabo- 
ti^ alone, you do not arm them because the very presence of ammu- 
nition is a danger, but if you line up your planes on a field it is true 
that you can guard them \,il09'\ with fewer men than if you 
disperse them and have one man guarding each plane, but it is also 
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true that on certain forms of sabotage, like, for instance, getting a 
rehicle in there with gasoline or sometliing like that into the field, you 
can do a very much handsomer job if you nave got the planes all lined 
jp there together. 

Senator Ferguson. I believe you have already testified that you did 
not see the reply message of the 28th of Short to the General Marshall 
message alerting! 

General Miles. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. And that would not come back to yon as an 
Intelligence officer! 

General Miles. No, sir ; I never saw that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was it your sole responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of the magic me.ssages, actual distribution ? 

General Mn.E8. That was my responsibility within the War Depart- 
ment and for the Secretary of State that those messages in their locked 
boxes were made available to the officers on that list. 

Senator Ferguson. That was your sole responsibility! 

General Miles. That was my responsibility. I personally did not 
carry that out. I carried it out through my officers. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but a superior officer has the 
sole responsibility and he delegates the work to be done by another 
officer! 

General Miues. Yes, sir. It was my responsibility and mine alone 
that that work diould be properly done. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, who was the man that had the sole 
responsibility of the actual delivery of those messages as far as the 
War Department was concerned! 

General Miles. That duty I delegated to Colonel Bratton and his 
assistant, Colonel Dusenbury. They were sometimes not able to 
deliver the locked pouch to the actual person who had the key. It 
very frequently happened with the Secretary of State and by special 
arrangement a certain secretary or I think two secretaries of the 
Secretary of State were authorized to receive the pouch for him. It 
also sometimes happened in the case of the Chief of Staff or the 
Secretary of War. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, who was the man that was responsible for 
the delivery! You say Dusenbury and Bratton, both Colonels! 

General ^les. Yes, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Were they both responsible for that task! 

General Mnj». Colonel Bratton was the head of the section. 

[4-111^ Senator Ferguson. Therefore, he had the responsibility 
for that! 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

l^nator Ferguson. When the Winant message came in at 10:40 to 
the Secretary of State about the movement of the ships, do you remem- 
ber seeing that! 

. Gtonerm Miles. Could I see that message, sir, that you are referring 
to! 

Senator Ferguson. I will try and find it. Does counsel have it! 
It is the one Winant made on the 6th of December. I am showing it 
to you. There are two of them. 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I have them before me. 
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Senator Ferguson. Have you gone over it now, General? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know when the firet of those messages 
came to you? 

General Miles. I do not now recall when they first came to me. 
According to the stamps, the State Department stamps on them, it 
would certainly indicate that we did not see them until the 8th or 9th 
of December. You notice that the first one was received in the office 
of the Secretary of State on December 6th. and the advisor of jwlitical 
relations on the same day, but not to the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs until December 8th. 

[4112] Senator Ferguson. Now, does that mean that you would 
not get this important message, although it was received at 10: 10 
a. m. on December the 6th, about the movement of these ships to the 
Kra Peninsula? 

General Miles. I doubt very much if I would, sir. Our liaison with 
the State Department consisted, as I have already testified, of an of- 
ficer from the Militai’y Intelligence Division that went there every 
day to get this information. I have also testified that I finally got 
through a plan or a policy of interdepartmental liaison so that (here 
was one officer, in the case of the State Department, Mr. Gordon, who 
was charged with seeing that important messages, important to other 
departments, got out to them, but these matters all took some time. 
That dispatch on its face would not be given to us in toto until it had 
been paraphrased. 

If it were in Mr. Gordon’s office or in any office to whom ray liaison 
officer, at that time Colonel Montague — ^no. Colonel Sands — ^visited, 
he would probably have been allowed to read that message but not 
take it with him, but I have no recollection at this moment of when 
that message reached the Military Intelligence Division. 

[ 4113 ] Senator Ferguson. Now, if your colonel in the State 
Department was allowed to read that message and not take it with him, 
what woidd be his duty? 

General Miles. He would make a note of it, and bring it back as 
soon as possible, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Bring it to your department? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would that be the kind of a message that, 
in the reverse, coming from the State Department to you, that you 
would just be permitted to read it and then it would be destroyed and 
sent back ? 

General Miles. No, sir. If it were sent bv the State Department 
through this interdepartmental liaison that we establi^ed, it would 
be sent over in paraphra.se form. 

Senator Ferguson, Now, did you have a system whereby then that 
paper would be stamped by an hour and day stamp so anyone getting 
it later would know exactly when it was received in your department ? 

General Miles. That was the system that was in vogue at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, we should be able to find in your depart- 
ment the paraphrased copy, or the copy delivered to the War Apart- 
ment from the State Department if it has a stamp on it ? 

[4114] General Miles. If it was sent over to our department it 
should have a time stamp over it; yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. I would like to ask counsel if it is possible to get 
(hat from the Army so we might tell when it was delivered. 

Now, at the time, on the 6th, were you familiar with Exhibit 17? Do 
Tou know what Exhibit 17 is? It is the memorandum for the 
President. 

General Miles. At the time was I familiar with it? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes; on the 6th. 

General Miles. On the 6th of December, 1941, 1 did not know of 
(he existence of this memorandum, as far as I can remember. 

Senator Ferguson. What information had you in your department 
up until 12 o’clock on the 7th of December, 1941, indicating that there 
was a movement of the Japs to the south, that the ships were on the 
move, the troop ships were on the move ? What information have you 
in your office? 

General Miles. I had quite a lot of information, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you collect it? I will not take the time 
now. Will you collect it and bring it back sometime later in a col- 
lected form? I want to t^ to cover the same subject as far as the 
movement of any [477o] other troop ships is concerned, the 
information that you had in your office. I am talking about this being 
the one that Winant wired us. 

General Miles. Beginning at what time, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. From the 26th. 

General Miles. From the 26th of November to the 7th of December ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, to the 7th of December. You can bring 
that in sometime later.* 

Do you recall being present with Commander McCollum or any- 
one else on Saturday morning, that is the day before the 7th, where 
you discussed a desire — not you personally, but there was discussed a 
desire to get more information to the theaters, various theaters, or any 
of the theaters? 

General Miles. Get more information? 

Senator Ferguson. More information to the theaters. That means 
to Hawaii, to the Philippines, Panama, or anywhere. Were vou pres- 
ent at any meeting where Colonel McCollum was present where that 
was discussed ? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of any such discussion on the 
6th of December, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember any discussion at any time 
on that subject prior to the attack? 

General MiiJis. Only that I knew and thoroughly approved 
of the Navy messages going out with regard to our infor- 
mation on the Japs bui-ning codes. They are the only ones. That is 
the only case in which I can remember of any discussion about further 
information being sent to the overseas theaters. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that someone in your 
department had prepared a statement to send with information in it?- 

General Miles. Other than what was sent; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know McCollum, did you ever hear 
that McCollum had prepared a document or memorandum to send to 
the theaters? 

General Miles. Not at that time; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you learn that? Later? 


^ See a memorandum from the War Department In Hearings, Part 9, p. 2078. 
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General Miles. I think I read it in top secret Army report^ dr. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the first uiat you recall knowing any- 
thing about it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, if you had close liaison between the two 
departments, how do you account for the fact that you did not know 
about that during that period? 

General Miles. Well, Senator, I did not know, and I do not know 
that it is a fact now, sir. I understand Captain McCollum later 
questioned it. But our liaison was very close personally with Admiral 
Wilkinson, and my Far Eastern man. Colonel Bratton, with his Far 
Eastern man, I believe it was Commander, now Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do I understand that you, after 
seeing the 14-part message and the other messages, that you were 
responsible for setting them to General MarshaU at the time they 
were actually delivered, sometime on Sunday? 

General Miles. I was responsible for getting messages to the Chief 
of Staff, among others, the magic messages. I used my own discre- 
tion and judgment as to what messages had to be sent to him at out-of- 
office hours. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you exercise that judgment on the 
night or afternoon of the 6th, so that he did not get these messages, 
the 13 parts, or the 1 : 00 o’clock message, or the breaking of the code — 
there were three messages there, and I think it was Sunday morning 
that two of them were ready, but I am referring particularly to the 
18 parts. 

General Miles. The 13-part message? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I had a conversation, on my return from Admiral 
Wilkinson’s house, as I testified, with Colonel Bratton. I take full 
responsibility for that 13-part not going to the Chief of Staff that 
ni^t. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew he had an officer on duty that night? 

General Miles. He had an officer on duty every night; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And had you read this 18-part message, 
[I^119'\ or these 13 parts very carefully? 

General Miles. I testified, sir, that I am not sure whether I saw the 
text or a summary, or whether I was told a summary of it. 

Senator Ferguson. And with that rnuch knowledge you decided 
that that should not be delivered on the night of the 6th ? 

General Miles. I returned to mv house and telephoned Colonel 
Bratton, and my recollection is that he said the message was not com- 
plete. I knew its substance. I did not consider that it was necessary 
to arouse the Chief of Staff at that time of night for that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know what time the Chief of Staff got 
up the next morning ? I mean what time he arose on Sunday morning. 
• General Miles. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What did you do about having it go to him early 
the next morning, the 13-part8? 

General Miles. I refer now to my records only because I want to 
make my testimony the same as before. I testified, sir, that I therefore 
contented myself that night, that is the Saturday night, by cMling 
Colonel Bratton at his house about 11 : 80 p. m. on my return and assur- 
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ing myself that the full reply would be disseminated the next Sunday 
norning and he and I would be in our offices then. 

Early on the morning of the 7th, Colonel Bratton called me at my 
house and told me that important information was in and he was try- 
ing to get in touch with General Marshall. 

I asked Colonel Bratton to tell General Marshall that I would come 
out to F ort Myer to see him if he desi red, and so forth. 

Senator Ferguson. Now you say you had a conversation with 
Colonel Bratton Sunday morning on the telephone at your home. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you knew the pilot message — and you 
know what I mean by the “pilot message” — was in on the 6th? 

General Miles. Yes^ir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any reason why that was not deliv- 
ered to General Marshall? 

General Miles. I testified, sir, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief it was in the Saturday afternoon locked pouch among several 
other m^ages, which you will find were translated on that day, and 
that it did go to General Marshall. He does not remember seeing it. 

Senator Ferguson. What messages would you say were in that 
pouch? Would you identify them for the record from 
exhibit 1, the messages that were in the pouch that carried the pilot 
message? 

General Miles. On page 226, the message translated on the 6th of 
December, the middle of the page. 

Senator Ferguson. What page please. General? 

General Miles. Pa ge 2 26, sir. l^en also on pages 228 and 229. 

Senator Ferguson. VThich one of the messages on page 226 ? There 
are two of them there. 

General Miles. The small one in the middle of the page, sir, from 
Tokyo to (circular), 3 December 1941. 

Senator Ferguson, [reading] : 

Please keep the code list (INGO HIKAO) (inclndlng those In connection with 
broadcasts) until the last moment, and if by any chance you have already de- 
stroyed them they will have to be resent to you, so please notify us of this fact 
immediately. 

This message is a precaution. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that the one? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What about the one imder it ? 

General Miles. Well, according to the record, that was not trans- 
lated until the 24th of December. 

Senator Ferguson. So the one that was translated on \_il22'] 
the 6th was received on the 3d went with the pilot message. Any 
others? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Which one? 

General Miles. On pag% 228 and 229, the long message from Borne 
to Tokyo, translated on December 6th. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Smiator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mjr. Murphy. You said received on the 6th, or translated on the 6th 
and received on the 8dt 
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Senator Ferguson,- That is right. 

Mr. Murphy, All right. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the page there? 

General Miles. Pages 228 and 229, sir. I do not know, Senator, 
whether you want them one by one, but I have every reason to believe 
that all of these messages translated on the 6th were in the pouch on 
the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. Except the 13th part? 

General Miles. The last of the 13 parts was not in until late on 
the night of the 6th. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. We are talking about the 13 parts out 
of the 14-part message. Is there any doubt in your mind that 13 parts 
of the 14-part message were in and translated on the day of the 6th ? 

^1231 General Miles. On the night of the 6th, I think, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. During that day on the 6th ? 

General Miles. I think. Senator, you asked me about the pilot mes- 
sage and what other messages I would assume were in the pouch with 
the pilot message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now the pilot message indicated that that there 
would be 14 parts in this message, did it not? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It also indicated that they would get a separate 
message giving them the time of delivery? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So, as I understand it now, you say that all 
messages except the 13 parts translated on the 6th were delivered to 
General Marshall, the Secretary of State, General Gerow — who else 
would get them outside of those three — the Secretary of War? 

General Miles. The Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Chief 
of Staff, Chief of War Plans Division, and G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. And G-2. So they would all have every mes- 
sage translated on the 6th except the 13 parts? 

General Miles. That came in on the night of the 6th, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. We are talking about the night of the 6th. 
That is up to midnight, so there can be no question 
about it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Before the gentleman suspends I want to make one 
suggestion, and he may want to cover it. 

It is an angle that has not been developed so far in this case. 

On page 33 of General Arnold’s report of January 4, 1944, there 
is a statement at the bottom of the page to this effect : 

On Luzon It must be said we had maintained an air alert since November 15 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that. General? Did you know 
there had been an air alert on Luzon in the Philippines from the 15th 
of November? 

General Miles. I do not recall having any such knowledge at the 
time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Had you any information in your intelligence 
branch that the Japs were scouting over the Philippines prior to 
the 7th? 
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General Miles. I do not recall having that information at the 
time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of any reason why that would 
be kept from you? That would be essential to your department, 
would it not? 

General Miles. Yes, and no, Senator. Information 
coming in about our own troops was not ordinarily sent to the intelli- 
gence department, unless it pertained particularly to that. 

Senator Ferguson. This was Jap scouting planes over the Phil- 
ippines. 

General Miles. I thought you were referring to the air alert. 

Senator Ferguson. Jap reconnaissance, photographing planes. 

General Miles. Oh, yes, sir; that should have come to me. 

Senator Fergusen. And if they went over the Philippines you 
know of no reason why you should not obtain that information? 

General Mu.es. That should have been sent by the G-2 of the Phil- 
ippines to me. 

[ 4 ^ 26 ] Senator Ferguson. Now, on whose authority did you 
send the message to destroy our code in Tokyo? 

General Miles. On the authority of the Chief of Staff. Now 
whether I got that directly from him or from General Bryden, I 
do not know. I have been trying to remember. General Marshall 
says he authorized it. I am sure it was authorized in his name, but 
exactly how it was done, I do not now remember. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have a talk with the general, if you 
recall ? It is an important message, isn’t it? 

General Miles. Yes, it was important. We were destroying our 
own military attach^ codes in those particular places. 

Senator Ferguson. Did General Bryden have access to magic? 

General Mii.e8. Not that I know of, sir. He certainly did not have 
a locked pouch delivered to him. 

Senator Ferguson. Thei’efore he would have to read it at the behest 
of General Marshall, or come to your office to read it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Because the general would open the pouch, 
read it, and put it back in ? 

[4/^7] General Miles, Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you of equal rank with General Gerow? 
Were your departments of equal rank? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe is next. Would it be agreeable 
for Senator Lucas to ask questions, Mr. Keefe ? 

Senator Lucas. I do not care to. I thought this was the end of the 
testimony. , 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Keefe of Wisconsin will inquire. 

Mr. Keefe. General Miles, as a result of the interruption of your 
testimony, I confess to some confusion of thoughts on what I con- 
ceive to be rather material matters in connection with this inquiry, 
and I want to direct my attention to a few of those things, if I can, 
to see if I can understand the testimony that you have heretofore 
given. 
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Now, you were the chief of G-2? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Am I correct in the assumption that that was at least 
the top intelligence section in the Armyi 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Then I also understand that there is another 
section called SIS, Signal Intelligence [41^^] Service; is that 
right? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was not under your direction? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That was under the direction of whom? 

General Miles. The chief signal officer of the Army, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I imderstand there was another branch called the 
Signal Corps; is that right? 

wneral Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Which included the SIS, so we have the G-2, and then 
the Signal Corps, which included the SIS 

General Miles. That is correi^ sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the SIS and Signal Corps were under the direction 
of one man ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was that man during this period ? 

General Miles. Colonel, or General Maubor^e was chief signal 
officer until sometime, I think, in the summer oi 1941, and he was re- 
lieved W General Olmstead. 

Mr. Keef e. All right. 

Now, I got the impression from your testimony — and I listened to 
it very carefully, and took rather extensive notes — ^that this magic 
business was considered to be of extreme secrecy. 

^neral Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So secret, in fact, as I gathered from ^ou, that its dis- 
semination was limited, on the Army side, to certain specific indi- 
vidualsj namely, the Secretary of War, the Chief of Stan, the White 
House in the beginning, General Watson, General Gerow, Chief of 
War Plans, and yourself as chief of G-2; is that correct? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Air. Keefe. And I gathered from your testimony that efforts were 
being made to keep these magic messages so secret that when they 
were delivered the Army had a special, trusted courier in the persoii 
of Colonel Bratton to make the deliveries; is that right? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And that the custom and orders were to take these 
magic messa^s that were to be delivered to the persons I have desig- 
nated, lock ^em in a locked pouch, to which only these people des- 
ignated had the ke^ is that right? 

General Miles. To take them to those individuals, Congressman, 
if they could be reached. Obviously, if the Secretary of War was in 
conference and could not be reached, the message had to be delivered 
to an aide or to some designed person, and similarly 

for the Secreta^ of State. 

Mr. Keefe. That is the point I wanted to get, right there. I un- 
derstood your testimony to be that it was the order to this courier. 
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Colonel Bratton, that he was to deliver this magic to the individual 
entitled to see it, and then to stay there while it was read, and then 
put the magic message back in the pouch and take it back to the G-2 
headquarters where it was burned, and one copy kept for the files. 

Did I understand you ? 

General Miles. I do not think that I testified to all of that, sir. 
Colonel Bratton, or his assistant, was to take this locked pouch to the 
office indicated, and if possible see the officer, saj^ the Secretary of War 
or the Chief of Staff and give him the locked pouch. 

He was not required to stand over this individual while he read it. 
It could not be done with the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
State, or the Chief of Staff. He was, however, to see that that locked 
pouch got back to his office. He was then to unlock it and burn the 
contents. 

Mr. Keefe. When was he to see that the pouch got back? 

General Miles. That day, if possible. Certainly the next day early. 

[4MI] Mr. KIeefe. Did tliat practice continue right through until 
the 7th of December? 

Greneral Miles. That practice had been going on for many months 
before the 7th of December, and continued through until that date. 

Mr. E[eefe. Do I understand then when these raw messages, as they 
were called, were delivered to General Marsliall for his inspection, 
that that procedure was indulged in, that they would go to him in 
this locked pouch, with instructions to Colonel Bratton to see to it that 
those messages, after General Marshall saw them, were returned to 
G-2 to be burned ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. That was the custom, the orders, and 
they had been carried out both before and after we, on the orders of 
the Chief of Staff, sent what we called the raw messages. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand your testimony to be to the effect that 
the decoding of these intercepts took place only at Washington. Is 
that right? 

General Miles. It was my understanding. I now know sir, that 
there was a very secret Navy cryptographic section in Manila, estab- 
lished there — 

Mr. Keefe. Now, General Miles, every time we go along, we get 

[J^32^ General Miles. May I finish my answer, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Go ahead. 

General Miles. Established in Manila. It was put there to serve 
the Asiatic Fleet. I knew nothing about it. I cannot remember 
knowing anything about it at that time. It actually operated, so I 
am told now, in a secret part of the tunnel on Corregidor. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, then, the testimony which you first gave is subject 
to correction to the extent that you now find, from some source, or 
other, that the Navy, in the Asiatic section, had the facilities for de- 
coding these Jap intercepts: is that right? 

General Miles. I am still not sure what Japanese code they were 
able to break in the Philippines. 

Mr. Kee fe. Who would know, if you would not? 

General Miles. Oh, your naval witnesses will be able to tell you 
that, undoubtedly, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is on the naval side? 

General Miles. That is on the naval side. That is why I did not 
know anything about it. 
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Mr. Kkkfe. I see. o' 

Greneral Miles. It was a secret Navy cryptographic section for the 
service of their fleet. 

Mr. Keefe. It also appears now, by other testimor^ 
that the ability to decode these intercepts was given to the British. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew that all the time? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that outside of Washington it now develops that the 
British had the facilities given to them to decode these intercepts, and 
on the Navy side, the Navy made the facilities available to Admiral 
Hart out in the Asiatic Fleet at Manila in some recess at Corregidor; 
is that right? 

General Miles. I believe that is correct, sir. 

I would like to say, Mr. Congressman, that I am not correcting my 
testimony, as I understand it, with regatd to the British having this 
facility. I was never asked before directly about the British. I think 
my previous testimony was solely concerned with our American crypt 
analysis of the messages. 

Mr. Kjeefe. Well, I am very happy to have that explana- 
tion, General Miles, and accept it as sucn. There have been so many 
changes of testimony relative to this matter, produced by the Clausen 
report, and testimony under oath in the Army and Navy reports, and 
so on, that I am having difficulty finding out what the fact is. 

Mr. Murput. The gentleman is testifying. 

Mr. Keefe. I as^Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Keefe. I would like to go ahead without interruption, please. 

Mr. Murpht. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. Those are the familiar tactics of a lawyer in the trial of 
a small police court, to interrupt the counsel who is examining the 
witness, to throw him off his chain of thought. I had that experience 
for 35 years. There is nothing new about that. 

■^at record was kept of the burning of these intercepts, if any ? 

General Miles. Checks were made. I am not able, however, to give 
you any detailed testimony on that, sir. Colonel Bratton, I under- 
stand, will appear as a witness and he had that directly in his charge. 

Mr. Keefe. Did not you have it directly in your charge? 

[ 4135 ^ Were not you the chief of this outfit? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; but I did not personally attend to the 
burning of those intercepts. 

Mr. Keefe. Was not that an important matter, the burning of the 
messages, and was not it important to see that there was a record kept 
so that nobody saw them outside of these few people ? 

(^neral Miles. I knew at the time that there was available a record 
which was kept. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know what that was? 

General Miles. It can be produced for you. The man who kept the 
record will appiear before you, and I think I am not the proper witnes*! 
in that case. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you have any present knowledge of the fact that 
there is such a record? 
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General Miles. I am sure there was such a rec >rd kept. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I will ask the counsel to have that record, if there 
was such a record, at the time Colonel Bratton appeai-s before us, so 
when we ask him questions we can have that record before us. 

Mr. Gesell. May I understand what we are talking about? Is it 
the record of the messages that were burned ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes; that is it. When they were destroyed, there would 
be a record made of the destruction. 

That is as I understand you. General Miles. 

General Miles. As I understand, they were checked off from a list 
of the records received. 

Mr. Keefe. Now I am a little confused about the handling of this 
decoding thing. I do not want to go into any details as to how it was 
done, or anything of that kind, but I know the testimony shows that 
Commander Kramer was the opposite in the Navy of Colonel Bratton. 
Is that right ? Did you know Commander Kramer ? 

General Miles. I know Commander Kramer ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Well, he was the courier that delivered these mes- 
sages around on the Navy side, was he not ? 

General Miles. At Pearl Harbor time I understand that he was the 
naval officer who did that work. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you understand he was the naval officer that did 
it prior to Pearl Harbor time ? 

General Mir^s. I do not remember how long prior to Pearl Harbor 
this officer, who was not in any way under my command, did that work, 
sir. 

\^}^13T\ Mr. Keefe. Well, now, am I correct in the assumption 
that when the Jap message came in for decoding, that that was a sort 
of a joint action between the Army and Navy ? 

General Miles. So I understand, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were not separated there. You had a unity of 
command there that day, did you not? 

General Miles. I understand that there was a joint operation of the 
Navy communication, and Si^al Intelligence Service of the Army. 

Mr. Keefe. And you named another officer besides Colonel Bratton ; 
what was that man^ name? 

General Miles. Colonel Dusenbury. 

Mr. Keefe. So Colonel Bratton and Colonel Dusenbury Avere the 
two officers that were assigned to this task of watching these intercepts 
on the Army side ? 

General Miles. The intercepts were directly under the charge of 
the Far Eastern section of the military intelligence division, which 
was under Colonel Bratton. Colonel Dusenbury was one of his 
assistants. He had others. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was the person, or who were the persons that 
actually did the decoding? Were they Army men or Navy men? 

General Miles. I understand that they were both Army and Navy 
men, sir, employees of the War and Navy Departments. {^13^ 
I would not say they were enlisted men, or officers of the Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. They must have had a highly secret place in which they 
worked, did they not? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The Army and Navy people worked in that same place 
together, did they ? 

General Miles. I do not know, sir. I believe there was some separa- 
tion there. I know of no place in the Munitions Building where they 
could have all been together. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, was one intercept first assigned to the Army to 
decode and one intercept assi^ed to the Navy or how did it work? 

General Miles. I am told that their operation was joint in the sense 
that wlien one got a backlog of work he would transfer it to the other, 
l am not a good witness on the details of the Signal Intelligence Serv- 
ice, because I deliberately never looked into them. Other officers will 
come up and you can ask them what questions you want. 

Mr. Keefe. You mean Signal Intelligence Service? Is that their 
job? 

General Miles. The Signal Intelligence Service. 

Mr. Keefe. Were they the ones that were doing the decoding? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

\J^139^ Mr. Keefe. Then, Bratton was with Signal Intelligence 
Service ? 

General Miles. No, sir. I think I could explain it to you, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Keefe. I wish you would. The further we go the more con- 
fused this thing gets to me. 

The Vice Cii airman. The committee will be in order. 

General Miles. The decoding, deciphering, translating from Jap- 
anese, decoding, deciphering Japanese into English was done by two 
services of the Army and Navy, the Army Signal Intelligence Service, 
which is part of the Signal (Jorps, and the Navy Naval Communica- 
tions Service. 

Now, those were highly specialized services. They served the in- 
telligence of the two services. Army and Navy. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

General Miles. It became our paper only when delivered to us in 
typed English. We had nothing whatever to do with the deciphering, 
decoding, or translating of that document. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, where were these messages filed, the ones that 
were actually filed in your department? 

General Miles. The retained messages were filed in the Far Eastern 
Section of my department. 

Mr. Keefe. What is that? 

Generj^l Mills. The retained messages were filed in 
Colonel Bratton’s office, the Far Eastern Section of my department. 

Mr. Keefe. And how were they filed? Were they filed consecu- 
tively by number? 

General Miles. Tliat is a detail that I do not remember, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Air. Keefe. Who would remember that ? 

General Miles. Colonel Bratton undoubtedly would remember it. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. I am advised by the Chairman that a good deal 
of this material was gone into on a Monday that I was compelled to 

absent, and when you were a witnes^ General Miles, and that 
is why I am going through my notes so I will not be covering this 
ground again. 
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The Vice Chairman. That was my recollection about it. 

Mr. KIeefe. I can perhaps read it all, that is, if it has been covered, 
and you give me that assurance. I will get his full testimony and read 
it. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe General Miles was a witness on 
Monday, was he not ? 

Mr. Geseix. Last Monday. 

Mr. l^EFE. A week ago ? 

The Vice Chairman. Monday a week ago. 

Mr. Murphy; He started on the 2!)th, November 2!). 

General Miles. I testified Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. Murphy. And he testified on November 30. 

The Vice Chairman. Monday a week ago? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. That was my recollection. 

General Miles. And Tuesday. 

Mr, Keefe. This is a matter that I want to ask you a few questions 
about. General Miles, if you can answer them. 

From an examination of the intercepts that were coming in, there 
was an effort being made to keep track of the movement of the Jap 
fleets, and that had been going on for some time. My reading of the 
record of the testimony in this case indicates that sometime prior, a 
short time prior to the 7th of December, there was a certain Jap task 
force that w’ent into radio silence. Do you recall that? 

General Miles. I recall hearing such a report; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And evidence given before the Army and Navy board 
indicated that there was some concern expressed over the fact that this 
fleet had gone apparently into radio silence, and wonder was expressed 
as to where it was. Do you recall that situation ? 

General Miles. I recall that a certain number of Japanese ships 
could not be located by our Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Keefe. Those ships were carriers were they not? 

General Miles. I do not remember what class of ships they were, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, how long did that radio silence con- 
tinue so far as this fleet was concerned ; do you recall ? 

General Miles. No, sir; I. do not recall. You understand, of 
course 

Mr. BIeefe. That would have been a Navy matter, would it? 

General Miles. Pardon me. You understand, of course, that all of 
this work of tracking the Japanese ships was Naval Intelligence, and 
I got my information from them. 

Mr. Keefe. All right, we will try and get it from the Navy then. 

But I understood that you were working in such close liaison in a 
matter of this character that you perhaps as head of G-2 would know 
something about that also. 

General Miles. I think I did know at the time the important items, 
such as the fact that they could not locate certain of the Japanese 
ships. 

Mr. Keefe. That would be a pretty important matter, wouldn’t it, 
in view of the tension that existed at that time? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. To know where that fleet was and what it was doing, it 
was a very important matter, wasn’t it? 
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General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kebfe. Did you make any report to anybody, in your analysis 
of those intercepts, or the lack of them, when you were 

making your report to the Army Chief of Staff, did you make any 
comment upon the sudden blackout of these radio messages from this 
fleet? 

General Miles. I do not believe that I made any such report, sir. 
I do not know, Mr. Congressman, that that was anything extraordi- 
nary at the time. I remember that such things occurred but, of course, 
it was fairly normal that Naval Intelligence, good as they were, were 
not able to place certain Japanese ships. 

Mr. Gesell. May I intervene, Mr. Congressman ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Gesell. On the direct examination by counsel of General Miles 
item 25 of exhibit 33 was reviewed, a memorandum by him of No- 
vember 26, 1941 to the Chief of Staff, concerning the location of the 
Japanese fleet, in which he commented that “present location other 
units of this task force are not known.” 

Mr. Keefe. I had a recollection of that, Mr. Gesell, but in the 
mountain of things here some of these details are liable to escape, 
and I can’t wonder that some of the witnesses can’t recall everything 
that transpired. 

Does that refresh your recollection ? 

General Miles. Y^, sir. 

Mr. Kiaa^:. You did comment on it, according to counsel. [-4^4 ^] 

Do you recall that now? 

General Miles. I recall it now, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In view of the tension that existed on the 26th of 
November and the fact that the evidence shows here that almost 
everybody in the top echelons of command felt that the Japs might 
strike any place at any time that was an important fact? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. The fact they had lost contact with one of the Japanese 
fleets, that was quite important, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Was that followed through from day to day from that 
time on to try to find out what had happened, so far as raaio was con- 
cerned, and aid this black-out continue right up to the attack? 

General Miles. I am sure it was, by Naval Intelligence, and I feel 
reasonably certain that I kept in touch with it, sir, but, as you see, my 
memory of what I knew 4 years ago is sometimes quite defective. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes, I have ooserved that. 

Well, now, as head of G-2, you were supposed to keep pretty well 
posted to give information to the Chief of Staff on what was going 
on, that was your job, in plain English, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kw:fe. Now, we had the Navy Intelligence, we had the FBI, 
and other sources, did we not, that were working in more or less 
close liaison? 

Genei’al Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And furnishing information back and forth between 
these various intelligence services; is that true? 

General Mii.es. Yes, sir, that is true. 
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Mr. Keefe. And what was going on out in Hawaii was of some 
importance during 1940 and 1941, wasn’t it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And it was very important because of the fact that 
after the so-called China incident started in 1937 tlie overwhelming 
alien Japanese population and Americanized Japanese population 
was very tremendous in Hawaii ; was it not? 

General Miles. It was a very considerable part of the population ; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you had means through your G-2 office in Hawaii 
of getting information as to what was going on there in Hawaii, did 
you not ? 

General Miles. Among the Japanese population? 

Mr. ICeefe. Yes. 

General Miiiis. We were always striving to do that, sir, 
and got a good deal of information. 

Mr. Keefe. The threat of possible sabotage was always present 
there, wasn’t it? 

General Miucs. The threat of possible sabotage was always present, 
or subversive activity of some sort. 

Mr. Keefe. In fact, that had been so impressed upon your mind 
as chief of G-2 that you actually sent a message out to Short on the 
27th warning him against sabotage ? 

^neral Miles. Among other things. I also warned against war 
itself. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now 

General Miles. But that mesage was not directed solely to Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have tbe benefit of the investigation that was 
conducted by the SEC out in Hawaii as to the illegal sale of Japanese 
war bonds in Hawaii and on the West Coast of the United States and 
the prosecution in court of those people responsible for it, did you 
have, as head of G-2, the benefit of that investigation ? 

General Miles. I do not recall itj sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know anything about it? 

General Milfjs. No, sir, I do not now know anything about it. 

Mr. Keefe. You have no present recollection that it ever [-^7.^7] 
came to your attention as head of G-2 ? 

General Miles. I do not recall it, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you have any knowledge of the fact that the Navy 
had tapped a telephone wire oi the Japanese consul at Hawaii prior 
to the 26th day of November, 1941 ? 

General Miles. Mr. Congressman, I presume I did if it were done, 
if it were known to my naval colleagues, but it was one of those things 
I would have been very careful to forget as soon as I knew it or shortly 
thereafter. 

Mr. Keefe. I am asking you a simple question. General Miles. I 
understand the reasons for your answer, but I am asking you a simple 
question. 

You were the head of G-2. Now, as head of G-2 did you know that 
the Navy had tapped the telephone wires of the Japanese consul prior 
to the 27th of November 1941 ? 

General Miles. I am not sure that I knew that, sir. I have not a 
definite recollection now of knowing that specific item of information. 
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Mr. Keefe. Did any information come to yon that you now recall, 
through your liaison with the Navy, as to the contents of any inter- 
cepts obtained by the Navy through tupping the wires of the Japanese 
consul at Hawaii ? 

General Miles. I do not recall any, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know that the FBI had tapped tlie YlfH8\ 
telephone in the house of the Jap consul and maintained that tap right 
up until the 7th of December, 1941. 

General Miles. 1 may have, sir, but I do not now recall. What I 
do recall, Mr. Congressman, is many disciussions ivith FBI and ONI 
regarding the tapping of telephones. You may remember there was 
a law passed by Congress 

Mr. Keefe. Yes ; they had to get authority to do it. 

General Miles. May I finish? 

We had weekly meetings, the head of FBI, ONI, and MID, and I 
remember that that was a very serious question at that time, the 
months preceding Pearl Harbor. Whetlier I knew that my colleagues 
were tapping the wires of the Japanese consul in Hawaii I do not 
now recall. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the only purpose of it would be to get vital in- 
formation, isn’t that true ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keeit;. If anj"^ vital information was secured through that 
source, did it come to vour attention? 

General Miles. I do not now recall any vital information that 
came to me from that source. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall any information that came from that 
source, vital or otherwise? 

General Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In fact, you have no present recollection of 
anything connected with the incident? 

General Miles. With the tapping of the telephone wires of the 
Japanese Consul, I do not recall. 

Mr. Keefe. Were ^ou familiar with the fact that the President had 
issued an order restricting certain areas for defensive purposes around 
the Hawaiian Islands? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You were going to get that, Mr. Gesell. Did you get it ? 

Mr. Gesell. I did. Congressman. I had it in front of me and the 
question didn’t come up again. It is item 3 of the Nai'y exhibit which 
was introduced on the first day of the hearing and the actual demarca- 
tions of those various areas are plotted on a chart. Item 3. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, you were familiar with this order, whatever it 
was? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And do you know how extensive it was, as to how many 
miles of water it included around the Islands? 

General Miij':s. No, sir; I cannot now recall. 

Mr. Keefe. And do you recall its terms at all, as to what it pro- 
hibited? 

General Miles. It was a defensive sea area, as I remember it, and 
prohibited, I think, ships without special permission 
from passing through those waters. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, there were a lot of Japanese fishinf>: boats operat- 
ing around the Hawaiian Islands in the period of 1!>H, were there not ? 

(Jeneral Miles. There was, sir. 

[ {ioij Mr. Keefe. You knew about that? 

(Jeneral Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that there were a large number of arrests 
of Jap operators of boats and convictions had for violation of the 
terms of this order, in the United States court out there in Hawaii in 
the year 1041? 

General Miles. I don’t remember knowing of how many arrests or 
what arrests were made. 1 do have a definite recollection of coming 
here before a committee of Congress in the summer of 1041, advocating 
very strongly a bill still further limiting the Japanese fishermen, par- 
ticularly on the west coast, and in Hawaiian waters. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, Jap fishermen during 1041 were fishing right in 
Pearl Harbor itself. That would bo a matter of some interest, 
wouldn’t it? 

General Miles. It w’as a matter of great interest. The trouble was 
they were American citizens, very largely; couldn’t get them. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you do know about the incident? 

General Miles. I remember well we were very much worried about 
the Japanese fishermen in Hawaii and on the w’est coast waters, lx)th 
the Army and Navy made strong representations to tighten the laws in 
that regard. 

Mr. Keefe. Did ^iu know that starting in early 1941 
alien Japs in Hawaii converted their assets, put all as.sets out of their 
hands, and it was well known out there. Did you know it? 

General Miles. I do not now recall that instance, sir. 

Mr. Kfj:fe. Would such a matter as that, if it had been called to 
your attention, have been considered to be of any importance? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, weren’t you furnished with that information by 
your intelligence out there in Hawaii? 

General Miles. I presume I was, sir, but I do not now recall it. 

Mr. Congressman, there is before this committee exhibit A to the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board which is a document called Secret Sum- 
mary of Far Easteni Documents, Military Intelligence Division. It 
is quite voluminous. It is, as a matter of fact, supported by some 
15 or 16 volumes of photostats of documents. 

Now, a great many of those things, all of these things of any im- 
portance, passed over my desk during during the quite considerable 
time than 1 was G-2. I regret to have to say that 1 do not recall an 
incident now, but I am trying to tell you, to give you the reason that I 
do not recall a great many things that undoubtedly I saw or knew at 
the time. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, did you know that early in 1941. the civilian com- 
munity out there in Hawaii formed special antisaootage squads, at 
the request of the commander of the local National Guard, and set 
up a complete system in Hawaii among the civilians to aid in the pre- 
vention of sabotage. Did you know that ? 

General Miles. That is one of those things that I do not now recall, 
sir. 
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Mr, Keefe. Did you know that early in 1941 under the auspices of 
local people in Hawaii they started a system of blood banks and that 
it was those blood banks which saved the lives of many, many people 
in this disaster on December 7 ? Did you ever hear of that as head 
ofG-2? 

General Miles. I may have, sir, but I do not now recall it. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that the Japs were using the radio out 
there in 1941 to broadcast certain innocent appeals for help or offers 
to sell this or that, over the radio, which, it later turned out, were 
coded messages being sent out over the commercial radio? 

General Miles. I^ew that there was commercial radio in Hawaii, 
and I knew some of it was in the Japanese language. I had heard it 
while out there. 

[47<54] Mr. Keefe. Did your intelligence services report what I 
have stated to you ? 

General Miles, That radio broadcasts were made in Japanese ? 

Mr. Keefe. No, not necessarily, but innocent broadcasts of — like a 
want-ad, in which these people were using a code to get information 
out over the radio that could be interpreted by the Japs? Did you 
know that? 

General Miles. I do not now recall that any specific case of code 
beii^ used in radio broadcasts in Hawaii was brought to my attention. 

Mr. Keefe. Who was the head of your G-2 in Hawaii in 1941 ? 

General Miles. Colonel Fielder was G-2 of General Short’s com- 
mand in Hawaii. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you know a Colonel George C. Bicknell ? 

General Miles, He was assistant to Colonel Fielder. 

Mr. Keefe. Where did he come from? 

General Miles. Where did he come from, sir? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. What were his qualifications for that job ? 

General Miles. I don’t know, sir. He was selected by the Com- 
manding General, undoubtedly, or by the Commanding General, G-2. 
The overseas staffs, all the staffs of major units of the 

Army, were selected by their own commanding generals, not by the 
War Department. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart of California will inquire. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Miles, a great many questions have been 
asked you about intercepts and inatters of that kind. 

As a matter, you had under your jurisdiction the whole case of intel- 
ligence, didn’t you ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, as prescribed by our Army regulations. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then the handling of intercepts was just one of your 
re^onsibilities? 

Ueneral Miles. Yes, sir, one of numerous responsibilities. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you, for the purpose of getting clues that might 
lead to important evidence, cause the newspapers of the country to be 
followed from day to day ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir, that was a re^lar routine duty of the mili- 
tary attaches of the countries to which they were attached, or military 
observers, 

Mr. Gearhart. And if you obtained what you thought was import- 
ant information from that source, that was reported to 
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the Chief of Staff just the same as an^ other evidence that you thought 
was — well, the same as the magic evidence? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Whether information was brought to the Chief of Staff depended 
solely on the value of that information, not its source. 

Mr, Gearhart. In other words, in the first place, you would evaluate 
it, and if you reached the conclusion that it was of importance, or 
might leaa to something of importance, you brought it to the atten- 
tion of the Chief of Staff ? 

General Miies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, I notice in the Army report, on page 51 of 
the United States News printing of that report, there is a quotation 
from the diary of Secretary Stimson as follows : 

Then, at 12 o’clock I went to the White House where we were until nearly 
half-past one. At the meeting were Hull, Knox, Marshall, Stark and myself. 
There the President brought up the relationship with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacktsi, perhaps as soon as — perhaps 
next Monday, for the Japs are notorious for making an attack without warning, 
and the question was what we should do. We conferred on the general problem. 

Now, that Monday would have been December 1, wouldn’t 
it? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was 1 week before Pearl Harbor. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was there a rumor or a belief running through 
naval and military circles to the effect tliat there probably would oe 
an attack a week ahead of the time that it occurred ? 

General Miles. I never heard that. I can’t remember any rumor 
running through military and naval circles of a probability of attack 
on Pearl Harbor or Hawaii at any particular day. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I don’t mean at Pearl Harbor, I mean any 
place an attack upon the United States by the Japanese. 

General Miles. On that particular day, no, sir ; I do not remember. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you read in the newspapers of December.l that 
President Roosevelt nisned back to the Capital from Warm Springs, 
because of a crisis in the Far East, didn’t you read that? 

General ^Iiles. I am sure that I read that, sir. I read my papers 
every day. 

[4168] Mr. Gearhart. And did you not observe during that 
first week in the papers that the Japanese embassy was advertising 
and selling their automobiles for cash only? 

General Miles I do not now recall that that particular point was 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, do you remember this headline appearing in 
the Washington News at page 6 on December 3 : 

Japanese embassy sells four automobiles, demands cash — sign of the times — 
.Japanese embassy is selling its oars? 

General Miles No, Congressman Gearhart, I am afraid I cannot 
remember that particular item. It was a week of growing crisis and 
many, many bits of information came to my attention but I do not 
recall that particular one. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, in view of the fact that they were demanding 
cash for their automobiles ouglit to be significant in view of the fact 
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that the times were becoming very tense and war was considered to 
be imminent. Did you follow those kinds of things closely? 

General Miles Yes, sir, but I tliink we had even better information 
from their own words in magic. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you observe the article which appeared in the 
papers on Saturday, November 29, an article which 

quoted Prime Minister To jo of Japan, in which he was quoted as 
saying tliat he intended to purge the United States and Britain out 
of the Orient ? 

General Miles. I feel very sure that I read that at the time, sir. 
That speech created, as you know, quite a stir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. To quote the article or his statement, rather, 
in order that the significance may appear in the record, it is : 

Cliiantr Kai-shek is clanciujr to the tune of American and British communism 
because the United States and Britain desire to fish in troubled waters, throwing 
the Asiatic peopU's against each other. This is the stock in trade of Britain 
and tlie United States and, therefore, we must purge this sort of action with a 
vengeance. 

Now, did a speech by the Premier of Japan, who is supposed to lead 
the public in Japan, have any special impression upon your mind or 
cause you to do anything or to say anything which you would not 
otherwise have done or said? 

General Miles. Congressman Gearhart, that speech made a great 
stir in this country. It, of course, was well known to the Chief of 
Staff as well as to me through reading it in the papers. I remember 
also that the Japanese then began to back water on it and say that 
it had not been reported accurately from the vernacular, and so forth, 
and there was a [ 4160 ^ good deal about it in magic, all of 
which was known to higher authorities in the United States govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, did you ascertain through your Intelligence 
system that the Japanese embassy in Washington was writing letters, 
sending them around the United States, calling upon people to whom 
the embassy or Japanese nationals were indebted to get their bills in 
before December 7th at the latest? 

General Miles. That is an item that I do not now recall that came 
to my attention. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have here the photostat of a letter that was fur- 
nished me by the State Department as long ago as April 9th, which 
I think ought to be spread upon the record and 1 will read it. 
(Reading) : 

Japanese Embassy 
Washington November 25, 1941. 

Dear Sib: 

Referring to the booklet which you were so kind as to send to me at ray 
request, I wish to have the articles of the annexed list delivered to me. I should 
like to have them before December 7th at the latest. As regards the payment, 
I will he much ohlig(‘(l if you will designate an agent In Washington, D. C. 
(or in New York) to whom I \4^6l] may he able to pay in cash: this 
may save me from encountering many technical dinkMilties of transfer of funds 
under the freezing order. 

“I may add that the delivery of the commodities to me will be elTected duty 
free at the American border. I must, however, notify the State Department 
beforehand and for that purpose I ask you to Inform me of the approximate 
date of the passage of the goods. 

Yours sincerely. 

Koto MATStroAiRA, 

First Scrrctarif. 
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In the lower left hand corner is the name of the addressee: 

Mr. Herbert S. Mills 

Hamilton (Ontario) Canada. 

Did your Intelligence Service encounter any other letters of that 
type? 

General Mii.es. I do not remember ever to have heard of that in- 
stance. May I ask when that letter was intercepted ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I do not know when it was intercepted but it 
bears the date of November 25, 1941. 

General Miles. That is when it was sent. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is the date the letter bears. 

Now, did any of your men read the various magazines and try to 
keep abreast with what was happening which might throw [J!(.162] 
light on the work which was yours ? 

General Mm:s. Yes, sir; I think there was a good deal of magazine 
reading in the department. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you or any of your men read The New Yorker 
of November 1941? 

General Miles. I subscribe for The New Yorker, sir. I think I 
read it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you encounter or did any of your men encounter 
and report to you an advertisement w-hich appeared on several pages 
of one of those November issues, I have forgotten the exact date,' which 
contained the word “warning'’ in German, in English and Italian and 
a picture of a dice, upon one side of which appeared “12” and on the 
other side “7”? 

General Miles. No sir ; I have no recollection of that incident of see- 
ing that advertisement. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, it was all right to miss that one because that 
turned out to he a clever advertising scheme, but what I wanted to ask 
you about . _ 

Mr. MuRPiiY. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to the spelling of 
the word “dice”? Was it “d-i-e-s” or “d-i-c-e”? 

Mr. Gearhart. I am not referring to the Dies Committee. I am 
referring to dice that you throw to hook that number 7. 

Mr. Murphy. I wondered how you got a 12 on it ? 

Mr. Gearhart. These were spiecial dice. 

[^1631 The Chairman. The Chair hopes the committee will not 
get too much information on it. 

Mr. Gearhart. The gentleman from Pennsylvania indicated a con- 
siderable knowledge of such things. 

Mr. Murphy. I neard about it. 

Mr. Gearhart. The point is that the advertisement was strikingly 
conspicuous and strikingly significant, apparently, but it was not 
observed by your Intelligence Service or reported to you ? 

General AIiles. I do not remember it as having been reported to me, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, it threw the FBI into a dither. They sent out 
a thousand agents to find out what it meant but they finally ascertained 
that it was just good advertising. 

General SIiles. That occurred, I presume, after the attack. 

Mr. Gearhart. I think so. Now, during the closing moments of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin’s examination of you, or I think it 
was during the course of the examination by the Senator from Mich- 

1 Issue of Not. 22, 1041. 
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iganj it was brought out that there had been an air alert in the 
Philippines for some time prior to December 7. 

I will ask you if anything went over your desk or was brought to your 
attention which indicated there had been an [-^7^4] air alert 
just prior to December 7 on Oahu, on Hawaii? 

General Miles. I remember no such report, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, wasn’t there an air alert ordered 
at Hickam Field on December 1 and continued throughout the week 
and called oft on the afternoon of December 6, 1941 ? 

General Miles. Not that I remember knowing of at the time, sir, or 
having heard of since. 

Mr. Gearhart. You do not know of any reason why air alerts were 
called or staged as drills or as actual war exercises prior to Decem- 
ber 7? 

General Miles. Well, I, like all other officials of the War Depart- 
ment, supposed that they were on the alert. Anyway, it would be per- 
fectly normal to have what I think you mean by air alerts; in other 
words, unexpected drills or calls on the Air Force as a matter of train- 
ing and practice. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will ask counsel to investigate and ascertain for me 
if in fact there was not an all-out air alert at Hickham Field that began 
on December 1 and ended on December 6, a full all-out air alert which 
required the manning of antiaircraft guns constantly for 24 hours a 
day, the wearing of steel helmets and side arms or rifles.* In other 
vvords, a complete air alert for that 1 week. 

I have a letter on my desk from a boy who went through [47^51 
it and went through the attack and he tells me that is the case and that 
is the source of my information. I would like to have it verified. 
That is all. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one or two questions. 

Mr. Gearhart. And my inquiry, of course, would include the orders 
for the alert and the orders calling off the alert, the inspiration for 
those orders as far as they can be ascertained. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe has another question. 

The Vice Chairman. I have one I want to ask some time also. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. 

General, I have been making a little research to try to get myself 
adjusted to conditions out at Hawaiia prior to this attack and, among 
other things, I show you an advertisement taken from the Honolulu 
Advertiser on August 24, 1941 which reads : 

An important announcement concerning war risk and bombardment insurance. 
It Is not too late to secure Lloyd’s coverage for your property and home. Our 
connections are accepting individual commitments not in excess of one-quarter 
million dollars provided orders are placed on or before August 28th at 12 o'clock 
noon. 

[47&t»] Did you ever see through your intelligence that type of 
advertising that was going on out in Hawaii in August of 1941 ? 

General Miles. I do not recall having done so, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Would it have excited your attention had you seen it. 
to learn that Lloyd’s of London were offering a quick response for the 
sale of war-risk and bombardment insurance to the people in Honolulu 
not later than August 26, 1941? 

General Miles. I think it would have excited some interest, sir. 
Lloyd’s were pretty sure that they were not going to be bombed. 


* See Hearings. Part 5, p. 24D0 ot aeq. 
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Mr. Keefe. Well, I agree with you, General Miles j they are pretty 
smart operators. And would it have excited your interest had you 
read in the newspaper of August 13, 1944, the same newspaper, a state- 
ment of the local manager of Lloyd’s as to the reason that they were 
offering this war-risk and bombardment insurance to the citizens of 
Honolulu at that time? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I cannot hear the gentleman. The 
voice is going to the back and I would like to hear the voice so that I 
can hear the questions. 

The Chairman. The Chair did not think it made any difference 
which way the Congressman’s voice went; it can be heard. 

[.4i67] Mr. Keefe. Well, I tried to raise it so that there would 
be no question about it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Keefe. I am showing you this. General Miles, so that you can 
see from what I am about to quote. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, on August 13. 1944, this article appeared in the 
Honolulu Advertiser. I will read a portion of it [reading] : 

Twelve million dollars of war bombardment insurance has been sold in Hawaii, 
but the Insurance was written not because of the fear of war but for possible 
sabotage, W. P. Brandt, Pacific Coast representative for Lloyd’s of London, told 
the Star Bulletin today. 

Would that have indicated to you as Chief of G-2, that action upon 
the part of Lloyd’s of London, that they expected to excite some inter- 
est in the sale of their insurance because of the possibility that existed 
of sabotage out there? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; but I would have wondered slightly how 
they could persuade anybody that that would be sabotage by bombard- 
ment. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, I wondered exactly the same thing, because it is 
war-risk and bombardment insurance, that is the ad that they put in 
the paper August 24. If you had seen that \_il68'] would it 
have been significant to you at all as to what was going on out in 
Hawaii at this time ? 

General Miles. I do not think it would have told me anything 
that we did not already know, sir. Hawaii was a great outpost in 
the Pacific, as you have so ably stated before the committee, and in 
my years out there there were many times that we were fearing that 
war might come ; they were constantly worried, the American popula- 
tion, particularly the military, about the possibilities of Japanese sub- 
versive activities of all kinds.’ I am afraid that it would not have 
excited very much curiosity on my part to know that Llyod’s was 
trying to sell some of its goods out there under war risk. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, as head of the G-2 did there ever come to your 
attention the so-called M-Day plan of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
on literature that was distributed to all your agents throughout the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands? 

General Miles. I do not recall that plan, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you ever hear that ? 

General Miles. I do not recall now hearing of it. 

Mr. Keefe. As head of G-2 did you ever see the M-Day plan that 
was circulated throughout the United States to the agents of this 
Mitsuibushi outfit that was the big purchasing agent for Japan? I 
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don’t know whether that is the right name or noti that is as near as 
I can get to it, Mitsuibushi, or [A109'] words to that effect? 

General Miles. I do not recall, Congressman Keefe, having seen 
that. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that there was such an agency here in 
the United States, operating here? 

General Miles. I have heard that name Mitsuibushi many times, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You knew that they were purchasing airplanes and ma- 
chine tools and eve^thing else for Japan? 

General Miles. We have all known that Japan was buying every- 
thing she could in this country. 

Mr. Keefe. And that this outfit was one of the leading purchasing 
agents; 3'OU knew that, didn’t you? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did it ever come to your attention that instructions had 
come to all of their agents here in the United States setting up a Jap 
specific M-day plan for the destruction of all of their correspondence, 
codes, and all material in 1941 ? 

General Miles. No, sir; I have no recollection of ever having seen 
such a plan. 

Mr. Keefe. And that the same M-day order directed from the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Ltd., to all of their agents in America, spoke about 
a full and complete detailed plan for the destruction of 

all their cwles and the conversion of everything into cash? Did you 
ever hear of that as G-2 ? 

General Miles. I have no recollection of ever having heard of that 
plan, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You never had any such information given to you by 
the FBI or the SEC or any other agency of Government ? 

General Miles. I hesitated there because I do so clearly remember 
manj- talks with Mr. Hoover in our weekly meetings about the Japa- 
nese. I remember all of the joint operations that we went through, 
particularly in southern California, on the Japanese question, but I do 
not recall having been told by the FBI of any such plan. 

Mr. Keefe. Very well, we will try to get to it later by another 
witness. 

The Chairman. Congressman Cooper, I believe, has some questions. 

The Vice Chairman. General Miles, I would like to ask you one 

Q uestion, if I may, please, with respect to magic or the intercepted 
apanese messages. 

As I recall. General Marshall testified we had finally reached a point 
during the war that about 10,000 people in this country and about 
30,000 people in England were required in the decrypting, decoding, 
and translation of these messages. Did you happen to hear General 
Marshall’s statement on that point? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that about in line with your recollection 
of that? 

General Miles. Well, I had no recollection. Congressman Cooper. 
He was speaking of what happened at the very end of the war when 
I was not in any way in contact with the SiS or the naval commu- 
nications. 
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The Vice Chairman. You would not have any further information 
to give us on that point? 

General Miles. No, sir. As to the growth of that activity I have 
no further information to give. 

The Vice Chairman. That was my recollection, that he stated about 
10,000 people in this country and about 30,000 in England were at one 
time during the war required to handle this decoding and translating 
process of uiese intercepted Japanese messages and that is about your 
understanding? 

General Miles. That is my recollection of what the General testified. 

The Vice Chairman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. It is 4 o’clock and I don’t know how much longer 
it will require to conclude with General Miles, but if we could stay 
a few minutes longer and conclude with him it might 

be desirable to do so. Is the committee willing ? 

The Vice Chairman. I think Senator Lucas has some questions, 
too. 

Senator Ferguson. I have some, too. 

The Chairman. What is the wish of the committee, to conclude 
with General Miles? Well, without objection we will go on for a 
f«w minutes. Go ahead. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. General Miles, I became rather curious about that 
pouch that the Congressman from Wisconsin was talking about a little 
while ago. 

Have you got one of those pouches left down there in the Depart- 
ment where you sealed up these magic messages ? 

General Miles. I have not seen one for many years, sir, but I think 
th^ still have them. 

Senator Lucas. What kind of a pouch was that? I would like to 
get a little more information on it. There seems to be a very much 
mooted question around here about the pouch. Just describe it to 
me if you can. 

General Mile.s. Why, it was a brief case very similar to that, that 
we had made by Becker & Co^I think, here in Washington. 

Senator Lucas. Becker & Co. 

General Miles. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Where do Becker & Co. live, or where \_A173'\ 
do they produce this, what city? 

General Miles. They are a leather shop on Connecticut Avenue. 

Senator Lucas. Right here in Washington? 

The Chairman. They are on F Street. 

Senator Lucas. Are you sure now that we are not on F Street? 
It is very important to nnd out just where Becker & Co. is. 

The Chairman. Camalier & Buckley are on Connecticut but Becker 
is on F Street. 

Senator Lucas. What kind of a key did that pouch have. General 
Miles ? 

General Miles. What, sir? 

Senator Lhcas. What kind of a key did this pouch have? 

General Miles. Well, the point was to get two keys which were quite 
separate from any other two keys for ea^ pouch. That was the only 
point about insuring that they had the proper pouches. 


79716 — 46 — pt. 3 39 
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Senator Lucas. Do you still think you could find one of those things, 
one of those keys and one of those pouches and bring them up here 
before the committee so that we can inspect them? 

General Miles. I will try to do so, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I think it is very important to the de- 
termination of this Pearl Harbor hearing and investigation, the type 
of pouch and the type of key you had at that particular time and as one 
member of the committee I would like to have you brin^ it in if you can 
find it. I want to inspect it thoroughly because it will have a great 
deal to do with my final judgment, what kind of pouch and key you 
had at that particular time. 

Now, General Miles, one more question or two that I want to ask 
you. As G-2 you had under your control all of the magic messages 
that came in and all other information of every type and character, 
irrespective of where it might come from, with respect to what was 
going on at that particular time in our relations in the Far East. 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, I want to ask you this question based upon all 
of that information that you had : Did you as Chief of Staff possess 
any information prior to December the 7th definitely pointing to an 
attack upon Pearl Harbor ? 

Mr. Murphy. The gentleman described the witness as Chief of Staff. 

Senator Lucas. I mean as G-2. 

General Miles. I did not, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have any specific and advance information 
as to the precise hour or day that Japan would [J^175^ attack 
this country or the British or the Dutch prior to the time that it 
happened ? 

General Miles. Only as what one might infer from the 1 o’clock 
message that we received on the 7th of December. 

Senator Lucas. I am not asking for your inferences or your impli- 
cations. I am asking you whether you had any specific and direct 
information? 

General Miles. The answer is no, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And what information that you obtained as head of 
G-2, which was practically all the intelligence information of the 
country, was transmitted to — not all of it, but the principal parts of it, 
or anything that you deemed important was transmitted on to the 
Chief of Staff? 

General Miles. What is the question, sir? 

Senator Lucas. I say any information that you obtained as head of 
the Intelligence Department of the War Department at that time, if 
you believed that it was important enough you saw that the Chief of 
Staff got that information? 

General Miles. I did, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And in turn the Chief of Staff saw that the Secre- 
tary of State or the President of the United States obtained that 
information ? 

General Miles. Presumably so. 

Senator Lucas. And the Secretary of War as well ? 

\J^176'] General Miles. Presumably so. 

^nator Lucas. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 
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Senator Ferguson. General Miles, this may refresh your memory 
about this insurance. You were not able to see the Honolulu papers. 
Did you take the New York Times ? 

General Miles. Yes, sir; I pei-sonally took the New York Times. 
It was also taken by my division. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, on August the 25th, 11)41, on page 8 of 
the New York Times the headline is: 

Lloyd’s stop writing Hawaiian bomb insurniu^e policy, by the Associated Press. 

Honolulu. August 24th. Lloyd’s of London has discontinued writing tM»inl> 
ing insurance for this outpost of the United States Pacific defense. W. B. 
Brandt of San Francisco, LhiydV Pacific Coast representative, said new in- 
surance was being refused “not becantse of fear of war but becanisc' of possible 
salK>tage. Rates on bomb Insurance here have risen frenn lU to .'»() cents for 
a hundred dollars protection. Policies total more than ten million dollars,” 
Mr. Brandt said. 

Now, if you would have seen that and you knew that a note was 
delivered after the President returned from the Atlantic conference 
parallel with England's note, would that [4^7/] have been 
of any significance, that Lloyd’s of London had stopped writing bomb 
insurance on Hawaii? 

General Miles. Well, Senator, I knew, of course, which was com- 
mon public knowledge, that in those years, particularly after tlie first 
blitz of London, there was a lot of insurance business done in war 
risk and bombing of all sorts. 

That Lloyd’s had offered bombardment insurance in Hawaii and 
then had withdrawn the offer would not of itself have been particu- 
larly significant, only that they found certain people -out there that 
would take up their bet and then when they recowred enough money 
they withdrew. I would certainly not have connected it with the 
rather secret message which the President of the United States had 
given on his return from Arcentia to the Japanese admiral. I would 
certainly not have assumed that that w as known to Lloyd’s. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know at that time that the British 
Government w as very close to Lloyd’s and this was at a time that Mr. 
Churchill had returned from the conference ? 

General Miles. I had heard that the British Government was pretty 
close to Lloyd’s, yes, sir ; but I did not know of my own knowledge and 
I do not remember ever suspecting that the British Government turned 
over their rather important secrets about the results of a meeting with 
the President of the United States to Lloyd’s. I certainly would not 
have [If 178^ assumed it without some definite knowledge. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, as I understand it, yon had no knowledge 
whatever about this Lloyd’s stopped writing, as the headline says, 
Hawaii bomb policies. 

General Miles. I do not recall that at all. 

Senator Ferguson. I think you ought to see this. I think it wull 
just refresh your memory if you come and see it, the way it is written, 
right under the picture. 

Does that refresh your memory in any way? It is in right under 
the picture that has, “Keeping the Soviet soldiers in touch with events.’' 

General Miles. No, sir; I do not now recall either the picture or 
that particular article. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one more question about the winds mes- 
sage. Was that in the purple code or the secret code messages, or was 
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that in the so-called embassy code which was, as a remark has been 
made in the record, “even the Dutch could break.” Did you ever hear 
that expres-sion before, “Even the Dutch could break it”? 

General Miles. I think I have. Senator. I do not remember, sir, 
I would have to look that up. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, would you do that and find out on that? 

[4^75] General Miles. That is the wind code message? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. The two of them? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes.^ Do you know whether or not there was 
any sabotage at all at or after the attack in the Hawaiian Islands? 

General Miles. After or before? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Miles. I believe that there was very little sabotage. I 
might note, however, that Senator, from my point of view I was not 
talking only of sabotage. You will notice that in my G-2 message 
I spoke of subversive activities which include sabotage and espionage. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that all you included under that? 

General Miles. Well, propaganda to destroy the loyalty or morale 
of our troops, any other subersive activity but principally sabotage 
and espionage. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you spend more time on that than you did 
on the other magic, and so forth, your department? Did they spend 
more time on espionage and counterespionage, and so forth, rather 
than on the magic? 

General Miles. Well, magic. Senator, as, of course, you know, was 
only one part of our intelligence branch, the branch that was charged 
with getting information and collat- W80'\ ing information, 
analyzing it and distribuating it. 

The other big branch of the Military Intelligence Division was 
counterintelligence. I think we spent more time, however, and 
devoted more effort on the getting of information and its final distri- 
bution than on the counterintelligence as we call it; in other words, 
the prevention of subversive activities of all kinds against the United 
States. 

\_Jfl81'\ Senator Ferguson. How many people had you in the 
m^c department at the time of Fearl Harbor? 

General Miles. I cannot tell you accurately, sir. Colonel Bratton 
undoubtedly can when he comes to the stand. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Does counsel have any further questions? 

Mr. Gesell. Just a few questions, Mr. Chairman, to straighten one 
or two matters in the record. 

You have been asked. General Miles, whetlier the reference to 
sabotage in General Short’s reply to General Marshall’s message would 
have resulted if that message had been routed to you as a matter of 
course. 

You recall that message says, “Report department alerted to prevent 
sabotage.” Would not tiiat reply be routed to you? 

General Miles. The reply was not routed to me. The reply was 
routed, undoubtedly, by whoever handled it, which I never knew, by 
number. 

In other words, it was a reply to a numbered telegram of the War 

* In Hearln}?H, Part 5. p. 2074, Mr. Oesell makes the statement that “both messagt's — 
6IS Nos. 254321 and 25302 — wpre sent not in the 'purple* code, but in the code known 
as " 
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Department and the reply was sent to that division of the General 
Staff, in this case the Chief of Staff, who liad signed the original 
message. 

Mr. Geselij. Now with respect to sabotage, do you know of any acts 
of sabotage that were committed at Hawaii before or during the attack 
by any Japanese-American or Japanese aliens on the 

Island I 

General Miles. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. With respect to the question of whether or not you 
were ordered by General Marshall not to send magic to the field, there 
is a contradiction, I believe, in the testimony between you and General 
Marshall. I understood you to say General Mai-shall ordered you not 
to send magic to the field, and I understand General Marshall to say 
you were authorized to send magic to the field as long as you did not 
send it in the form of a directive command. 

What is the fact in regard to that ? 

General Miles. I do not think, sir, that I did testify that I was ever 
ordered by General Marshall not to send magic to the field. If I d^d, 
I was certainly wrong. 

Mr. Gesell. I may have misunderstood you. 

General Miles. What I did testify to was General Marshall’s very 
keen interest, as well as my own, to preserve the secret of magic, and 
I felt sure he wanted it limited to as few people as possible, that really 
had to get the information that magic was conveying. 

Mr. Gesell. So that we understand it clearly, there was no order 
of General Marshall, or anyone superior to you, written or oral, which 
prevented you from sending the summary or gist of the magic message 
to the field ? 

\J^83'\ General Miles. That is cori-ect, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now one other matter I think we should clarify. 

You have been questioned at some length as to whether or not you 
knew of certain messages which President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull handed to the Japanese Ambassadors. It is a fact, is it not, 
that those messages, the fonnal messages that appeared in the various 
publications we have here, when they were transmitted by Secretary 
Hull or President Roosevelt to the Japanese, were in turn submitted 
by the Japanese to their government through magic? 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. And that as a result of reading magic you knew at 
that time of every message that was handed by Secretary Hull or 
President Roosevelt to the Japanese Ambassadors ? 

General Miles. There again, sir, I question whether I have ever 
testified that I did not know of diplomatic exchanges between the 
United States Government and the Japanese Government or the 
Japanese Ambassadors here. If I have given that impression I cer- 
tainly regret it. 

I did feow it through my liason with the State Department in 
general terms. I did know it on the Japanese side through magic. 

What I did testify to, counsel, was that I was not in 
the group or called in for consultation or discussion by the group of 
higher policy-making individuals of the Goveniment as between 
themselves and with tne President of the United States. 

Mr. Gesell. I was not referring to that testimony. I recall spe- 
cifically your testimony in response to a question hy Senator Ferguson 
that you did not know of the oral message handed by President 
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Roosevelt to the Japanese Ambassador in Aujriist of 1941, referred 
to sometimes liere as the parallel action. 

That was reported, was it not, in ma<ric at the time by the Jaj)anese 
Ambassador to his Government in Tokyo? 

General Milks. That was, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. And is it not a fact. General Miles, that all persons 
who were on the list to read ma^jic, thronph that source saw all of 
the diplomatic exchanges, the formal diplomatic exchange's betwe<‘n 
this (lovernment and Japan that were doing on during these negotia- 
tions? 

General Miles. It is a fact that we saw all the exchanges as viewed in 
the Japanese eyes. Those messages which the Jaj^anese repeater! 
verbatim to their Government we read verbatim in magic. 

Mr. Gesell. That is my point. 

General Miles. Exactly. 

[.{AVJJ Mr. Gesell. In other words, that formal communication 
was handed to the Japanese by our Government and thev sent it ver- 
b^im to Tokyo and vou, and othei*s who read magic, read tliat message i 

General Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now with respect to the question of intercepting Jap- 
anese messages at Manila, do I undei'stand your testimony to l>e this, 
that you now know there were, with the Navy at the Philippines, 
facilities for reading Japanese intercepts, but that at Manila, as far 
as you now understand it. Manila was able to decode only those mes- 
sages which Manila itself intercepted. Is tliat a correct statement ? 

General Milks. That I do not Icnow, sir, whether they were confined 
to onlj" the messages which they themselves had intercepted. I testi- 
fied originally that so far as I know, or perhaps I made it positive 
becaus<^ I wanted to be positive wlienever I could, the only decoding, 
decrypting facilities that we, the Army, had, or the Navy had, were 
in Washington. Then when I was confronted by General MacArt bur’s 
affidavit to Colonel Clausen, which I had never seen before, in which 
he said he was receiving magic, I thereupon asked my ex-naval col- 
league at that time, the head of Office of Naval Intelligence, ‘‘how 
about this ?” lie told me tliat was true, that they had a secret naval 
crytographic section for the service of the Fleet and it was 
lodged in Corregidor. I did not go into the question of what codes 
they could break, or what messages thev could break. 

Mr. Gesfj.l. For the information of the committee. Commander 
I^itweiler, or Captain Leitweiler — I forget wliat liis rank was — is on 
our list of witnesses. He was in charge of that unit in the Philippines, 
and I think he can give the information to the committee that you are 
seeking on that point. 

Witli respect to the question of Japanese shin movement, I think 
Congressman Keefe inadvertently referred to tlie fact that you ob- 
tained information concerning Japanese ship movements from magic. 

That is not true, is it? The information concerning Japanese 
ship movements came from special radio direction finders that the 
Navy had, which was distinct from magic? Is that not a fact? 

General Mhes. That is tnie, sir. There may have been some ref- 
erence to ship movements in magic, but the great mass of infonnation 
which naval intelligence was accumulating on the Japanese Navy and 
on Japanese merchant ships came from radio intercepts. 
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[4i57] Mr, Gesfxi.. Now, on page 2470 of the record you were 
asked a question by Senator Ferguson to this effect: 

“You knew that the Navy had a high-powered radio that you could 
have reached Hawaii w’itli.” referring; to the event I believe, of the 
7th, and you said, “I think I did, yes, sir.” 

Did you have any knowledge as to whether or not that radio was 
in fact able to communicate with Hawaii on the morning of the 7th, 
or did you mean only to testify that you knew the Navy had the radio 
station? 

General Miles. The hitter sir. I think that is the question. 

Mr. (lEsEiJ.. Now, at pape \1V\7 of the record, referring to the 14tli 
part, you said, “It has l)een deli veered to the recipients about coinci- 
dentally with its delivery to me.” 

Do you know that as" a fact of your own knowledge, that the 14tli 
pail was delivered to the recipients at the same time it was delivered 
to you ? 

(ieneml Mit.es. Not of my own knowledge, sir, because I did not 
deliver it to the other recipients, or see it delivered to the other 
recipients. 

Mr. (lEsELi.. When did Colonel Bratton tell you tliat he had called 
(jeneral Marshall on the morninf; of the 7th ? 

General Miles. I cannot place that hour, except it was 
fairly early on the moniin^ of the 7th. 

Mr. Geseli.. Did he tell you when he had called, what time he 
called? 

General Miles. 1 do not remember that he told me what time he 
called. 

Mr. Gesei.l. That is all. 

Senator Feroi son. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Fergfuson ? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to clear up somethiiifr. Would 
you show us the ma^ic in the book, exhibit 1, that sent the message 
of the 17th of August? 

Mr. Gesell. Tliat is not in the book, Senator Ferguson. You will 
recall when that exhibit ^vas introduced, we called the committee’s 
attention to the fact that we had not reproduced the formal documents 
that had been exchanged between the Government, inasmuch as they 
were printed in the official publications of the Department of State. 

Senator Ferguson. General Miles, did not you say that you got the 
interpretation of the Ambassador to the massage that was delivered 
to him on the l7th of August 1941, from magic, in the last questions 
here fi-om Mr. Gesell? 

General Mit.es. I think not, Senator. What I did say was that 
whenever the Japanese Ambassadors in Washington transmitted notes 
or conversations or documents received from the Amer- 

ican Government to Japan through magic that I saw it in magic. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, what I want to know is where is that magic that transmitted 
the message of the 17th? There were two messages on that day, the 
17th of August 1941. You were asked here by Mr. Gesell whether or 
not those messages did not come to your attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of them, through magic, and you answered “yes.” 
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Now, I show you exhibit 1, and ask you where that information is. 

General Miles. I would have to look that up. I have just been told 
by Mr. Gesell that it has not been published in Elxhibit No. 1, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then how could you answer his question that 
yiu did get it by magic? Do you have a special recollection that you 
got those messages by magic? 

General Miles. Not at all, sir. I believe I testified, and I believe 
Mr. Gescll’s Question was to the eflPect : Did I receive, from my reading 
of magic, iniormatioh that the Japanese were transmitting, as they 
were being sent by the Japanese ambassadors to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. That was the general question, and not specific as to the 
message on August 17. Was that not your question? 

[JflOO'] Mr. Gesell. That is exactly right. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you bring in tomorrow morning the magic 
that went out covering those two messages delivered on the 17th of 
August 1941? 

I will ask you this question in relation to Colonel Bratton and the 
Navy radio. Did you hear General Marshall in a statement saying 
something to the effect that that radio had been offered on that day, 
and declined ; that the Navy radio was offered and declined? 

General Miles. I heard General Marshall’s testimony to that effect ; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know that? 

General Mii.es. I do not remember ever to have known it. I heard 
one side of the telephone conversation between General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark. I know nothing of what Admiral Stark said to Gen- 
eral Marshall, except what General Marshall told us at the time 
Admiral Stark had told him. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he mention that he had been offered the 
Navy radio and declined it? 

General Miles. I am very sure that he did not. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you haven’t any knowledge as to why the 
radio station of the Navy, which was a higher-powered station than 
yours, was not used ? 

General Miles. I have no knowledge of that fact, sir, at 
all. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there anything in the Army’s record to show 
why you could not raise the Army radio that morning? 

General Miles. I do not know. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look it up and bring in that informa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Gesell. Colonel French is going to testify to that. Senator. He 
is with the Communications Office. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know if there are any records. You 
will look and see and bring that in if there are any? 

General Miles. They would be in the Signal Corps, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Cannot we wait until we get some Signal Corps 
witnes.ses? 

Senator Ferguson. I would like to have the magic on the 17th. 

Mr. Gesell. We will bring it in for you. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 
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The Chairman. General, is there any other information in your 
knowledge pertinent to this inquiry about Pearl Harbor that has not 
been elicited by the questions asked of you at this in- 

quiry that you would like to give to the committee ? 

General Miles. Senator, at the risk of taking up too much of the 
committee’s time, I was asked by a Senator, or a member of the com- 
mittee, if I had been investigated by any agent of the Secretary of War, 
or the Chief of Sta£f. I would like to answer that question very 
definitely, “no.” 

Also questions were asked me as to my relief as G-2 in connection 
with Pearl Harbor. I am perfectly willing to rest that matter on the 
testimony of the Chief of Staff, adifing solely that I did have the honor 
and pleasure of serving as an assistant chief of staff to General Mar- 
shall something between two and three times as long as any other officer 
served as head of one of the general staff’s departments while I was 
there. 

^19S'\ The Chairman. Anything further? 

General Miles. Nothing further^ sir. 

The Chairman. Well, the committee thanks you. General, for your 
very cooperative effort to bring out the information which the com- 
mittee seeks, and the committee appreciates it very much. 

On behalf of the committee, I tliank you. 

General Miles. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Before we recess, the Chair has obtained, through 
the courtesy of Senator Walsh, Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, two volumes of information called, “A Narrative Statement 
of Evidence at Navy Pearl Harbor Investigation,” consisting of vol- 
umes 1 and 2. This narrative was prepared at the suggestion of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs for its benefit. Senator Walsh has been 
kind enough to furnish enough of these to provide each member of 
the committee with one, that is, one set of two volumes each. They are 
marked “Confidential,” but they are not confidential; and therefore 
they ar^ublic property now. 

The Cnair asks that they be distributed to each member of the 
con^ittee at this time, so that they may have the benefit of them for 
their perusal. I think there may be two or three sets in my office that 
the press might use, if they wish. 

[4/5^] The committee will recess imtil 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
10 o’clock a. m., of the following day, Friday, December 14, 1945.) 


Part 4 — December 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20. and 21, 1945 — follows. 
X 
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FBISAY, DECEHBEB 14, 1945 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee op the Investigation 

OP THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m.. in 
the Caucus Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bai^ley (cnairinan), George, Lucas, Ferguson 
and Kepresentatives Coopef (vice chaiiTnan), Clark, Murphy, 
Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £ Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, before General Gerow’s examina- 
rion continues I have a statement to present to the committee about the 
situation of the legal staff, if I may do it. 

The Chairman. Yes ; the chair will recognize counsel for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman, the point we have reached in the 
Iiearings makes it evident that a complete replacement of the com- 
mittee’s legal staff is necessary. 

The committee began its hearings Noiember 15 and has been sitting 
regularly for a month, including all Saturdays but one. During that 
jieriod only 8 witnesses have been completely examined and we esti- 
mate that as the field of inquiry by committee members has widened 
out and new witnesses have been added to the list, there remain at 
least ()0 witnesses to be examined. Many of these witnesses are quite 
as crucial as those wlio have testified. At the rate of progress during 
the past month, it seems certain that several more months of hearings 
will be required. 

When I undertook to serve the committee as chief coun.sel, I believed 
that my services would not be needed beyond early January. Thi.s re- 
sulted from several factors : 

I had and still have a definite conviction that the real purpose of 
this committee was to present facts which would jicr- 

mit a final answer to this basic question : Who was responsible for the 
failure of our forces at Hawaii to lie on the alert and tor the admitted 
failure to use to the best advantage such defense facilities as were avail- 
able at Pearl Harbor? 

The joint resolution of the Congress under which the committee is 
acting requires a final report of the committee to be made not later 
than January 3, 1946. I assumed that time limit meant what it said. 

' Italic fibres In brackets throughout refer to page numbers of the official transcript of 
testimony. 

797ie— 46— pt. 4 2 
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I had every reason (o feel that the essential facts bearing on this 
basic question could be presented thoroughly within the time set. 
There had already been six inquiries into this question. As a result 
we had as a starting point the testimony of most of the principal par- 
ticipants and a substantial amount of documentary material previously 
assembled. At the beginning of my employment, as I then informed 
the committee, I undeitook with my staff to spend approximately G 
weeks in the preparation of evidence and I stated to the committee 
that commencing on or about November 15 we would be in a position 
to present in an organized and orderly fashion the evidence which 
we had assembled. 

I have never had the idea, nor do I have it today, that counsel should 
be the sole judge as to what evidence should be presented to the com- 
mittee or what avenues of inquiry the committee should follow. I 
thought that there are cer- tain essential facts, as to 

which there could be no doubt as to pertinence or relevance, which 
counsel should present at the outset in order to lay out the basic ground- 
work. I thought and so stated to the committee tliat at the conclusion 
of this presentation, which we had every reason to feel could be com- 
pleted well within the time limit set, the committee would then be in a 
position to appraise the case as a whole and determine what additional 
evidence was required or whether any other witnesses should be called. 

Since the start of the hearing it has become increasingly apparent 
that some members of the committee have a different view than that 
entertained by counsel, either as to the scope of the inquiry or as to 
what is pertinent evidence. Tliis has been reflected in extensive ex- 
amination by some members of the committee far beyond what the 
le^l staff anticipated. 

This unexpected development during the last month has made it 
clear to me and all of my staff that it is not possible to complete the 
hearings within anything approximating the time I originally antici- 
pated, and, accordingly, 1 am certain of my own inability, and that of 
my staff, to see the job through to the end. All of my staff accepted 
their places on my expectation and assurances (hat they would not be 
held for any considerable time after January Isl. Aly own obliga- 
tions and responsibilities put me in the same \.il99\ position. 

This outcome is a source of deep concern and regret to me and to 
the other members of my staff. I did not want the place as counsel, 
but under the circumstances I felt I could not refuse it. I had hoped 
to perfonn a useful public service in aiding to present publicly all the 
pertinent facts which would permit the committee, the Congress, and 
the public to answer the questions in their minds. Our entire staff 
has worked days, nights, and Sundays for 2 months and a half. We 
have produced, or prepared for introduction, much pertinent evidence 
that has never been produced at any previous inquiry about Pearl 
Har^r. We are all depressed that because of the course of the pro- 
ceedings we have not been able to present it. 

It is necessary for me to ask the committee to arrange for other 
counsel to carry on. If that is done with reasonable promptness there 
should be no serious break in the hearings. We have already done a 
lar^ part of the work in digging out and organizing basic material 
and documents, and arranging for the witnesses. 

I want to make it clear that there has been no restriction placed 
upon counsel by any member of the committee or by any agency 
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of the Government as far as. presenting pertinent evidence is con- 
cerned. We have had access to all pertinent records and have received 
complete cooperation from . all Government depart- 

ments concerned. I feel sure that this saine condition will continue. 
We will make every effort to aid the new counsel in preparing for 
their work and, duiing that process, we can, if the committee desires, 
continue, for the rest of December and for a short time in January, 
presenting evidence to the committee so that the new legal staff can 
pick up the case and carry on. 

The Chairman. The Chair would like to state, in con- 
nection with that statement of our chief counsel, that in his opinion 
the development as outlined there is, as far as this committee is con- 
cerned and the Congress, the country I think, tragic. 

I would like to say for the record that when this committee was 
appointed — I will go back of that, when the reports that were re- 
leased of the War Inquiry Board and Navy Board of Inquiry, I 
think in August, there was a general feeling, in which I shared and so 
stated on the floor of the Senate, that the confusion growing out of 
the various investigations and reports was such that, in my judgment, 
it required a con^p-essional investigation. I felt that it was a responsi- 
bility of the majority party in Confess to make that investigation 
and accept the responsibility and whatever the consequences might 
be, and believing that I introduced the resolution under which we have 
been acting since the 6th of September, I think, or since its adoption 
by the House. 

One of the first tasks to be performed was the selection of counsel. 
That was not an easy task. We had a number of applications for ap- 
pointment of chief counsel by able lawyers. I think the committee 
felt we would have to draft somebody, some outstanding man whose 
character and whose record for ability, integrity, and experience in 
legal matters, and [.^^80!?] especially in the Governmental set- 
ups, would insure a thorough and nonpartisan examination into this 
question. 

The first name suggested, or that occurred to me and to other mem- 
bers of the committee, and I think generally, was Hon. William D. 
Mitchell, who had been Solicitor General 4 years in the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, and had been Attorney General for 4 years in the Hoover 
Administration. 

I called Mr. Mitchell over the telephone in New York and told him 
that I had been authorized to consult him as to the availability of his 
services, and he said that he had a busy law practice and he was not 
seeking any additional assignments, but if the committee felt that 
he was the man desired to conduct this investigation from a legal 
standpoint, he would accept. 

I asked him to come down to Washington to sit with the commit- 
tee and discuss it. which he did. He was unanimously sekn ted, and 
the press generally, and the country, reacted most favorably to that 
selection, and I think both Houses of Congress did also. 

The committee authorized him to select his own staff, because if he 
were to be responsible for the conduct of the investigation from the 
standpoint of the counsel, obviously it was necessary lor him to select 
men with whom he could work and in whom he had confidence, and so 
he set about to make the selection of his assistants. No 
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injunction or suggestion was made to him, as far as I know, certainly 
not in committee, and if anybody individually made any such 
suggestion I am not aware of it, that there should be any politics or 
any partisanship in the selection of counsel. 

The chairman of this committee does not know now and has never 
inquired whether any member of this legal staff were Democrats or 
Kepublicans. 

Mr. Mitchell came down and began to organize his staff and to look 
into the mass of records involved in this investigation. It was a 
herculean task, involving the State, War and Navy Departments, and 
other agencies of the Government, and, as Mr. Mitchell has said, they 
have worked day and night and Sundays in making available to the 
committee everything that appeared to be pertinent to the inquiry 
without restriction and immediately. 

I, as chairman of the committee, asked all the departments, from 
the President on down, to make available to the counsel every bit of 
pertinent record or testimony that might bear upon this investigation. 

The chairman of the committee has been, of course, as chairman, in 
touch with counsel. It was necessary to confer with him day by day 
over details that it was unnecessary and impossible for the commit- 
tee to do as a whole. That is one of tlie functions of 

the chairman. The chairman is able to say, without reservation, that 
Mr. Mitchell, and his entire staff, have devoted themselves conscien- 
tiously', without sparing themselves in any way, in undertaking to 
develop the evidence tluit the committee might want or might feel 
t^at it needed in order to make an investigation available to the public 
and held in public, so that the people themselves would know' every 
word of testimony produced here and make up their own minds about 
the responsibility of anybody in the Government for the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor, regardless of the opinion of any member of the com- 
mittee, or of the committee as a whole. 

The chainnan feels like saying to Mr. Mitchell, and to his entire 
staff, that in his experience as a legislator covering 33 years, and a 
longer experience in public life and in the practice of law', he does not 
recall a more diligent, earnest, painstaking, unselfish effort made by a 
lawyer or group of lawyers to perform their services as a public duty. 

When Mr. Mitchell was asked to come down here he insisted that 
he did not want to consider any question of compensation, that what 
he did would be a matter of public duty. 

One or two members of his staff have insisted likewise, that they were 
not interested in any compensation that the committee or Congress 
might pay them. They have sacrificed their time and income in order 
to serve this cornmitiee and, as they felt, serve the 

country and do a constructive job in presenting this case, in present- 
ing the evidence and in digging it out, which the committee could not 
do as a committee. 

Ijsite yesterday afternoon Mr. Mitchell called me, as chairman of this 
committee, into the office where he and his staff had been engaged in 
work and advised me that they would be compelled, under the cir- 
cumstances, to take the step which tliey have now taken. I attempted 
to dissuade them from that decision and asked them to consider it 
overnight, in the hope that they might reach a different >:onclusion. 
They h^ave not reached a different conclusion. 
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Now it is a tragedy that we are to lose the services of these gentlemen. 
To select new counsel at this time, or within the next week or two, 
involves a difficulty the result and solution of which I cannot now 
foresee, I do not know to what extent any lawyer, or any group of 
lawyers, who are engaged in their own practice, who have a rep- 
utation and standing as lawyers and as citizens that would justifj’ 
their selection by lliis committee, would be available. 

The chairman doe.s not know w'hefher it would be possible at all 
under the circumstances to substitute counsel who would be in a posi- 
tion to undeitake the onerous task which would devolve upon sucli 
counsel, notwith-standing the groundwork which has been laid by the 
counsel and his assistants. 

\^Ji206'\ The Chair expresses his profound regi-et that the situ- 
ation, as it has developed up to now, has remiired the action taken by 
General Mitchell and his assistant counsel. I cannot make any predic- 
tion. I have no idea who might be willing to take over the job. I 
have no idea how much longer these hearings will last. 

When I introduced the resolution and fixed the 3d of January as 
the date for making the report I honestly believed that we could, 
within 4 months from that date, bring about the development of this 
evidence publicly and make our report on the 3d day of January. 
On account of the mass of detailed information and documents that 
had to be gone into by the counsel, it took some time to arrange all 
that and to get it available. an<l there was a little more delay in the 
beginning of the hearings than I, at the time of the introduction of 
the resolution, anticipated. 

[^£07] On the whole, I think that was a timesayer in this re- 
spect ; that it gathered and selected and made available the informa- 
tion from the standpoint of the presentation of the case, and that 
that delay which was necessary as it turned out did not in any way 
cause any undue postponement of the beginning of the hearing. 

It is obvious now to all of us that the hearings cannot be conQluded 
and the report made by the 3d of January, and that an extension of 
time must be requested of the Senate and House, How much more 
time will be required, the Chair would not even prophesy. 

We have had, as General Mitchell has said, 10 witnesses up to now, 
only 8 of whom have been concluded, as far as the examination is 
concerned, with 2 more still on the stand and unconcluded, and at 
the rate of progress made in the examination of these witnesses, it 
would be difficult to prophesy how many months it would require 
to conclude this testimony. 

TTie chairman wishes to say that he not only did not seek appoint- 
ment to this committee, notwithstanding the fact that he introduced 
the resolution, he did not seek appointment to this committee, but 
protested against his appointment and argued with the President of 
the Senate for days, seeking to persuade him not to appoint the 
[4^08] chairman as a member of the committee. 

As majority leader of the Senate I had all that any ordinary human 
being could be expected to do, and I realized that in order to give 
this position the service and to do the justice to which it was entitled, 
I would have to abandon my duties temporarily as Majority Leader, 
and almost as a Senator. 

I must, in my own mind, decide whether I have any further duty 
in regard to this investigation, and whether, if I have any duty, it 
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outweighs my duty onf door of the Senate in the capacity in which 
I have Deen chosen by < . t body, and in which I served for more than 
8 years. 

I must say in good c rtscience, and say it publicly, and I think the 
committee is entitled t>i- have me say that d^ng the next few days 
I will weigh my relative objections as a member of this committee 
alongside of my obligations as a member of the Senate and as Ma- 
jority Leader, and if I conclude in my own mind that I must make the 
decision that my duties in the Senate over the next 3 or 4 or 6 months, 
whatever the time may be outweigh my duties as a member of this 
committee I shall thereupon surrender my chairmanship of this corn- 
committee and resign as a member of the committee. 

If I conclude in my own mind — and I must again say \JiZ09\ 
I must reach the decision myself — that I can render any additiona 
service as a member of this committee over a period of months, anc 
that that service and that obligation may outweigh my obligation on 
the floor of the Senate. I shall decide accordingly. But I feel that, 
in view of the whole situation as we all understand it here, 1 must 
within the next few days reach a conclusion as to what my course 
will be. 

Whatever my course will be, I want chief counsel and all his assist- 
ants to know that I have appreciated their contribution to this devel- 
opment in this public hearmg, and to the evaluation of the testimony, 
and tlie service which all of us have assumed they would and that they 
have rendered. 

I have never in so brief a time been associated with men in the 
legal profession or in legislation for whom I have a more profound 
respect and in whom I have greater confidence, and I want them to 
know that as far as 1 am concerned, and I think I speak for the 
committee in that respect 

That is all I feel like saying. I cannot but feel depressed, immeas- 
urably depressed over this development and I don’t think I need say 
anything more at the moment. 

Senator George. Mr. Chairman, may I be pennitted to \^10'\ 
make a very brief statement? 

The Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. I think the Chairman of the committee knows, and 
I know the President of the Senate well understands, I have remained 
on the committee because I felt we were fortunate in securing the 
assistance and aid of General Mitchell. 

I have been perfectly willing fr )in the outset to allow General 
Mitchell and his staff, in whom I have complete confidence, to organize 
and lay out this inquiry. I have believed that there was not but 
one way to ascertain the truth and answer the question, which, imder 
the Senate resolution we were called upon to consider, and that was 
to get a complete view of the pertinent, relevant, and material facts 
that could be developed only through the conscientious work and 
skill of counsel. 

Of course, I recognize the right of all members of the committee 
to cross-examine witnesses at any length, but I have wondered whether 
or not we were confusing the issue rather than arriving at any answer 
in which the public could have any confidence. I still feel that way 
about it. 
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I deeply regret General Mitchell’s decisioiL Jid the decision of the 
other members of his staff. I appreciate!': [.^ 11 ^ the facts 
stated by General Mitchell to this committi this morning, and I 
think it is only fair to say that all members o'.oihe committee under- 
stood that General Mitchell hoped to conclude the inquiry by or 
very soon after the turn of the year, as lie has already stated to ns. 

I merely vrish to s^ that I deeply regret I he decision which General 
Mitchell and his staff have been forced to make in the circumstances, 
in view of the now clearly indicated length of this inquiry, and I 
know that their sejiaration from service here with this committee 
is a loss to the committee, to the Congress as a whole, and I think 
to the country. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word ? 

The Chairman. Tl)e Senator irom Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to concur in what the able 
Senator from Georgia, and the able Senator from Kentucky have 
said with respect to this announcement of General Mitchell this 
morning. It is a source of deep regret to me that General Mitchell 
and his staff feel it necessary to leave this extremely important 
national assignment, and I say without fear of contradiction that it 
is a great loss to the American people, in view of the magnificent job 
that they have done up to date. 

I sincereW hope, Mr. Chairman, that General Mitchell 
and his staff will continue through this month, and that these hearings 
may continue from dt^ to day just as we have planned them. 

It may be that by January 3, we will have a better opportunity to 
assess the time necessaiy to conclude the hearings. Of course, in the 
meantime we can be arranmng for counsel to take over should the con- 
tii^ency arise that it will he necessary to extend this hearing. 

I want to say in conclusion, as one member of the committee, I had 
never met any of these gentlemen before beginning my service with the 
committee. 

I had frequently read and heard about General Mitchell. The first 
time I ever met nim or saw him was when he appeared before our 
committee for the first time. I was deeply impressed with his frank, 
opening statement. I concurred in what he wanted to do. That was 
to bring in every shred of evidence that they could possibly find that 
would throw any light upon this Pearl Harbor disaster. Counsel 
selected to aid him in this cause have been more than diligent in the 
preparation of this case. 

I again reiterate that it is a tremendous loss to this committee and to 
the country that these fine men feel it necessary to remove themselves 
from their assignment. 

The Chairman. The Chairman would like to say that 
General Mitchell and his staff have assured him that they will continue 
until the committee takes its recess for the Christmas holidays. It 
has been my thought that we would recess for the Christmas holidays 
probably Saturday, the 22nd, but it may be more convenient for some 
members to recess the 51 st. Under the circumstances, it doesn’t make 
much difference, apparently. So that we will have the services of 
General Mitchell and his staff until such time as the committee recesses 
for the holidays, and in the meantime we may be able to assess the 
situation more accurately. 
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The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to detain the 
committee longer than to concur with the Chairman, the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Illinois in the remarks they have made. 

It Tiad not been my privilege to know General Mitchell or any of 
the members of his staff prior to the time they were selected for work 
with this committee. 

I have been most favorably impressed by all of them. I think they 
have done an outstanding job, and have rendered an outstanding pub- 
lic service. As a member of the committee I regret exceedingly that 
the situation has developed so that they feel they must 

not continue longer than the end of this month in the e.xcellent service 
that they have rendered the committee. 

It is a matter of very weat regret that the situation could not have 
develoi)ed so that we could have gone on with this investigation as was 
originally planned, outlined, and understood, and under the able guid- 
ance of General Mitchell and his staff. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mubpht. I want to state on the record that in my judgment, 
Mr. Mitchell has held positions of great honor in this country; he has 
an outstanding reputation as a laivyer ; he and his staff have been able, 
conscientious, sincere, thorough, and have thus far made a clear pres- 
entation of the facts in this inquiry. 

I regret that it has been necessary for him and his staff, in view of 
the developments, to come to the conclusion they have. 

The Chairman. General Gerow, I believe, is now here 
and ready to proceed. I have forgotten who was examining. 

The V ice Chairman. Counsel was examining. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

TESTIMONT OF IT. GEH. LEONAED TOWSEHE GEBOW (Besumed) 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, I understand you have in mind ask- 
ing for some corrections in the transcript of your testimony? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you like to present them now ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

In reviewing my testimony given before this committee on 5 De- 
cember 194.5, 1 have found several statements made by me which for 
purposes of the record should be clarified : 

( a) On page 2643, lines 24 and 25, and page 2644, lines 2 and 3, com- 
mittee counsel stated as follows : 

Go to the third Item In the Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow 
No. .5 : please look at that and ?ive us the date of that and briefly Just what the 
scope of that plan is, or was? 

The bound folder which was handed me contained two documents, 
i. e.. Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Rainbow No. 6 and a 
revision thereof dated November 19, 1941. I apparently read from 
the revision rather than the original document. Since 
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the War Department Operations Plan, Rainbow No. 5 was based on 
the original joint plan and not on the revision thereof and since it is 
therefore mv l)elief that T should have identified and quoted from the 
original plan, my statement as it appears on page 2643, lines 24 and 
25, and page 2644, lines 2 and 3. sliould have been as follows: 

There are two plans In this folder ; Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — 
Rainbow No. 5 and a revision lliereof. Tim original plan was approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy on 28 May llMl and by the Secretary of War on 2 June 
IMl. It was never ai)prove<l by the President. The revision of the plan was 
approved by the Joint Ih)nr<l on ID .\i>veiiiber 1041. 

I can best describe this plan by quoting the general assumptions as stated in 
the original Rainbow No. 5 plan. 

“ ‘Section III. General Assumptions. That the Associated Powers, comprising 
Initially the Unit<xl States, the British Commonwealth (less Eire), the Nether- 
lands Bast Indu‘s, Gre»w, Yugoslavia, the Governments in Exile, (jhina, and the 
“Free French” are at war against the Axis Powers, comprising either: 

*“a. Germany, Italy, Roumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, or 

” ‘b. Germany, Italy, Japan, Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Thailand. 

” ‘Tliat the Associated Powers will conduct the war in accord 

with ABC-1 and ABC-22. 

“ ‘That even if Japan and Thailand are not initially In the war, the possibility 
of their intervention must be taken into account 

“‘That United States forces which might base In the Far East Area will be 
able to fill logistic requirements, other than personnel, ammunition, and technical 
materials, from sources in that general region. 

“ ‘That Latin American Republics will take measures to control subversive 
elements, but will remain in a nonbelligerent status unless subjected to direct 
attack ; in general, the territorial waters and land bases of these Republics will 
be available for use by United States forces for purposes of Hemisphere Defense.* 

Again : 

(b) On pa^ 2646, lines 11, 12, and 13 in commenting on the fact 
that the War Department Operations Plan which you handed me bore 
no date, I stated: 

I know it was sent to Hawaii in August, 1941, and the receipt was received 
back from the W^r Department on September 8, 1941. 

This would have been more accurately stated as follows : 

This plan was approved by the Chief of Staff and sent to the Commanding 
Gieneral, Hawaiian Department in August, 1941. HftlS] The records ot 
the War Department show that a receipt for this document, dated 8 September 
1941, from the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, was received in the 
War Department on 16 September IWl. 

Arain: 

(<^ On page 2646, lines 14, 15, and 16, the committee counsel stated 
as follows: 

The next item here Is extracts from Hawaiian Defense Projects, Revision 1940. 
Will you look at that and tell me the scope and nature of that document and 
the date. 

My answer to that should have been as follows : 

Yes, sir. This document was prepared in Hawaii. It is a local plan or rather 
defense project based on Joint Army and Navy War Plan (Orange) 1988. 

Again: 

(d) On page 2647, lines 14 to 17, the committee Chairman stated : 

May I ask of the General : You say this was in 1940, and based on that previous 
item which you have Just discussed which seems to have been approved in 
August, 1941. Is not there some divergence as to dates? 
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I see that my answer to that nuestion was not quite clear. It would 
have been better answered as follows : 

This defense project was not based on War Department [4il9] Opera- 
tions Plan — Rainbow No. 5 approved In August, 1941. This document Is a com- 
pilation of approved projects for personnel, armament, materiel and funds. It 
was comiilled by the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, as of December 
1, 1940. 

This document was referre<l to the War Department where the separate proj- 
ects contained therein were reviewed to determine that they were In accordance 
with approved War Department dlre<‘tives. When new separate projects, sub- 
mitted by the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, were approved by 
the War Department the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, was notl- 
fled by letter or radio that these projects were then Included in the next com- 
pilation of this document. 

The 1040 edition of the Hawaiian Defense Project is based on the Army mission 
as stated in Joint Army and Navy Basic Plan Orange 1938, which Is substantially 
the same as that contained In War Department Operations Plan — Rainbow 
#5, August 1941. 

Again : 

(e) On page 2647, line 25, and page 2648, line 2. committee counsel 
asked the following question : 

The next Item Is Joint coastal defense plan, Hawaii. What Is that? 

My answer would have been more clearly stated as follows : 

This Is a Joint plan that was prepared by the local Commanders In 
Hawaii, Army and Navy. It is based on the Joint Army and Navy Basic War 
Plans and the Army and Navy plans furnished by the War and Navy Departments. 

(f) On page 26.50, lines 23 and 24, committee counsel in (mestioning 
me regarding the “5 November, 1941 Standing Operating Procedure, 
Hawaiian Department,” asked : 

Did you see that document before December 0, 1941 ? 
to which I replied : 

I don’t recall ever having seen it before December 7. I think the records of 
the War Department show It came in later in 1942. 

I have since had the War Department records checked and find (hat 
that document was received in the War Department on March 7, 1942. 

The purpose of most of those corrections, sir, is to correct the dates, 
that I did not have with me at the time, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, I want to direct your attention to 
the events of December 6 and 7, 1941, and particularly in relation to 
this so-called 14-part message that was interceptedj the message from 
the Japanese Government to their Ambassadors in Washington, of 
which 13 parts were translated before midnight and the 14th part 
and the 1 p. m. part on the morninir of the 7th. 

You have that in mind, have you f 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you tell us, if you remember, what your move- 
ments were on the afternoon and the evening of December 6. Have 
you any recollection of that? 

General Gerow. No, sir: I have no clear recollection of where I was 
on the afternoon of the 6th. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am more interested in the evening of the 6th, after 
the dinner hour. Do you remember that? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not recall. I believe though, sir, that 
I was at home. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, if this 13th part of tliis message had 
been translated, decoded and translated, by the Signal Corps, Signal 
Intelligence Service, it was their custom to deliver the decoded mes- 
sage, or exhibit the decoded message, to you in your office, was that 
the practice? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; that was the practice. 

Mr. Mitchell. In case of your absence from the office, for instaiu e. 
on the evening of the 6th, was there anybody there in War Plans 
Division whose function it was to receive the copy of tlic decoded 
message or make any effort to reach you ? 

General Gkrow. No, sir ; there was no one actually in the office. The 
procedure, sir, was to designate what we [ 4 ^-^^] call a duty 
officer for each day. The responsibility of that duty officer was to 
remain — he could go home — but he remained at his telephone so he 
could be reached at any time by the Adjutant General or the Office 
of the Chief of Staff. He could get in touch with me and inform me 
of any important messages that might be intended for me, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. If the Signal Intelligence Servdee people translated 
a message of that type on the evening of the 6th, wnat would be the 

S ractice that th^ would follow in endeavoring to have coiiies of it 
elivered to the War Plans Division or to you or to a duty officer, how 
does that work ? 

General Gerow. I think, sir. if they Irad an important message to 
deliver to me that Colonel Bratton, who usually delivered those mes- 
sages, would have telephoned me at my home, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. In other words, the message would go from the 
Signal Corps, Signal Intelligence Service, to G-2, would it, and then 
to you, or would it come direct to your office? 

General Gerow. It was delivered to my office by a representative of 
G-2. 

Mr. Mitchell. G-2. So that in order to reach you pei’sonally a 
decoded copy of such a message would pass first through G-2 and then 
to your office or your duty officer ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; that would be the procedure, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So that on the evening of the 6th if G-2 
wanted to place a copy of such message in your hands, their arrange- 
ment would have been that they w.ould have to call your duty officer, 
locate you through him ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. My telephone number was on record in 
the War Department and I believe the representative of G-2 would 
have called me directly rather than calling the duty officer. 

Mr. MrrcHELii. Did you on the night or the 6th receive any copy or 
learn of any such message as the 13-part message? 

General Gerow. To the best of my knowledge and belief I did not, 
sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. There was a pilot message which came in earlier and 
which was an announcement by the Japs to their Ambassadors to look 
out for the long message which was to follow. It is found on page 
238 of exhibit 1. 

Will you look at it and see whether you ever on the 6th were informed 
of the receipt of that message, or if you have any recollection about it? 
General Gerow. I do not recall having received that message, sir. 
Mr. Mitchell. What is your recollection about going to your office 
or to the War Department on the morning of Sunday, December 7, 
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1941? Do you remember your movements on that 
inoriMng? 

General Gerow. I remember, sir, that I went to the office that morn- 
ing. I believe I arrived there shortly before 1,0 o’clock. There was 
some unfinished business that I had to take care of with some of my 
senior officers and we met there on Sunday morning and were there, 
I think, prior to 10 o’clock, sir. 

[ Mr. Mitchell. Did you see or learn of this fourteenth 

])art and 1 p. m. decoded series of messages on the morning of the 7th 
at any time? 

General Gerow. The first time I saw them, sir, was in the office of 
the Chief of Staff about 11 : 30, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state what occurred there? 

General Gerow. May I refresh my memory? I submitted a memo- 
randum on that shortly after the event. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you produce that memorandum? It is in evi- 
dence as exhibit 39, and it has already been read to the committee, but 
will you please look at it? 

General Gerow. Shall I read it, .sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think it would be well to do so, and bring 
out the contents again. 

General Gekow. It would be much more accurate than my memory, 
sir, at the present time. 

This is a memorandum for record, dated December 15, 1941 : 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941. about 11 : 30 a. m.. e. s. t, General Marshall 
called me to his office. General Miles and Colonel Bratton were present. Gen- 
eral Marshall referred to the fact that the .Japanese Ambassador had been 
directed to deliver a note to the State Department at 1 p. lu., DwenilMT 7, 1941. 
He felt that the Japanese Govern- {^2Z6] nient instructions to deliver 
the note at an exact hour and time ini^iht have great significance. The penciled 
flraft of a!i alert messnge to be «ent at once to CO, U. S. Army Forces in Far Ea.st ; 
CG, Caribbean Defense Command; CG, Hawaiian Department; and CG Fourth 
Army wns read nloinl by General Marshall and concurred in by all present 
Colonel Bratton was <llrectcd to take the p(*nciled draft of the message to the 
Message Center and have it sent immediately by the most expeilltious moans. 
Colonel Bratton returne<l in a few minutes, and informed General Marshall that 
the message had l>een turned over to the Message Center and would reach 
destinations in al)out 30 minutes. The penciled draft was typed later during 
the day and formally made of record. 

Sigued, “L. T. Gerow, Brigadier General, Acting A.ssistant Chief 
of Staflf.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you remember anything more about that incident 
than is .stated in your memorandum? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I cannot recall anything that is not stated 
in this memorandum, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Before you went to General Marshall’s office at his 
request, had you heard from anyone of the receipt and decoding of 
that me.s.sa^? 

General Gerow. I had not, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you seen or talked witli Colonel | ] 

Bratton about it? 

General Gerow. To the best of my knowledge and belief I had not, 
sir. 

Mr. MnxHiXL. Had General Miles had any conversations with you 
about it before you went to General Marshall’s office? 
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General Gerow. I do not recall having seen General Miles that 
moniing until I saw him in the office of the Chief of Staff at 11 : 30, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Referring back to the period from November 27 on, 
after the so-called alert messages were sent out to the comlnanders of 
the overseas stations, do you recall that after that warning of the 27th, 
which you sent over General Marshall’s signature to the commander 
at Hawaii, and to others, any discussion took place that you partici- 
pated in, or knew about as to sending any additional warnings? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I do not recall any discussions on that 
point. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think, if the committee please, that that is all I 
have at the present from General Gerow. I suggest the committee 
in^ire from him. 

The Vice Chairman. General Gerow, you were head of War Plans 
Division at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, [4i2J8] as 
you have testified ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You participated in the drafting of the mes- 
sage of November 27 to the commanding general of the Hawaiian 
department, and the other commanders to whom that message was 
sent? 

General Gerow. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you regard that message to the command- 
ing general of the Hawaiian department as adequate and sufficient as 
an alert message? 

General Gfjiow. I did, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator George. 

Senator George. I have no questions at this time. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that someone else will ask 
every question that I could possibly think of, so I defer any 
questioning. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. I have no questions. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy, of Pennsylvania, will inquire. 

Mr. Murphy. General Gero\^ there has been some testimony in 
the several hearings, by Colonel Bratton, about some attempt to get in 
touch with someone m your office, as I recall it, to 

deliver the 13-part message. Have you made any inquiry as to 
whether or not any attempt was made to deliver that by actually 
making contact with someone on your staff on the night of December 
6, 19411 

General Gerow. I have made no such inquiry, sir. I think if any 
of my officers had been contacted on that important message, they 
would have informed me, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, you did not, as you presently recollect 
have any notice whatsoever of the 13-part message until you arrived 
in General Marshall’s office on the morning of the 7th ? 

General Gerow. That is the first time I recall having seen that 
message. 

Mr. Murphy. There has been some testimony in the previous hear- 
ings about a pouch that was delivered on the night of the 6th. There 
has been some doubt as to what actual papers were in that pouch, 
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wliether it was the 13-part message or the so-called pilot message, and 
other papers of the afternoon of the 6th. Do you know whether you 
ever received the pilot message prior to your going to General Mar- 
shall’s office? 

General Gerow. I do not recall having seen this message, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Do you know what the pilot message as 
referred to here, is ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, do you recall having been in General 
Marshall’s office when Colonel Bratton was sent to the Signal Corps 
end of the War Department to inquii*e as to how long it would take 
to dispatch the message of December 7 to the Pacific Qieaters? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I was in his office at the time and I lecall 
that, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. After Colonel Bratton was sent, or directed b^ Gen- 
eral Marshall to make that inquiry, do you recall his returning to 
General Marshall’s office ? 

General Gerow. I can recall that he came back and rei>orted that 
it would take about 30 minutes. 

Mr. Murpht. Was that to send it to all of the Pacific tlieaters, the 
Panama Canal, the Hawaiian Department, the Philippine Depart- 
ment, and possibly Alaska ? 

General Gntow. I don’t recall that that question came up at the 
time, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. At anv rate, the message had been directed to be sent 
to the several Pacific tneatcrs? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, after the message of the 27th was sent, 
you said the other day that it was your impression [4^57] 
when the Short reply arrived that it was in answer to the other mes- 
sages sent as to sabotage, rather than in answer to the command for 
an alert from General Marshall. At that time the gentleman from 
Wisconsin suggested that you be asked about the tact that it was 
signed “Marshall,” that is, the message going out. And the answer 
was directed to “Marshall.’’ Do you recall that ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MtmPHT. Of course, the Short message did say that it was in 
reply to 472. You would not know then what 472 was; is that right? 

General Gerow. I would not know at that time; no, sir, because 
that is a number put on to the message by the Signal Corps, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, the war plans, in effect at Hawaii between 
General Short and Admiral Kimmel, called for cooperation and 
liaison in regard to reconnaissance, and in regard to the use of the 
equipment there in the event of an emergency, did it not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. It was the standing rule over the years for the War 
Department at Hawaii, and the Navy Department to have liaison, 
was it not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. So that when General Short sent the mes- 
sage in reply to General Marshall’s message of the 27th, and said 
“Liaison with Navy,” did you think that General Short would send a 
message in answer to a war direction or an alert message that would 
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merely sajr they had been doing what they had been doing over, the 
years, having ordinary liaison with the Niavy? Do you understand 
my question f 

General Gerow. I don’t quite understand it, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, for years, and alwaj's, as I understand it, there 
was supposed to be liaison at any outlying theater between the Army 
and the Navy. That is a fact, is it not ? 

General Gerow. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, the message of the 27th was a war alert, 
as I understand it, and then the reply of General Short was to the 
effect, “Liaison with the Navy.” 

Would you, as head of the War Plans Division, expect that a lieu- 
tenant general at Hawaii would take the time to send a telegram 
merely saying to General Marshall that he was maintaining the same 
liaison with the Navy that he had been over the months prior to receiv- 
ing an alert message? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think in that case, that [J^S'\ 
that phrase would have a different meaning. 

Mr. Murphy, Would it not be fair to assume that in view of the 
message of General Marshall, that the reply of General Short, “Liai- 
son with the Navy,” meant that there had been an actual conference 
with the Navy, a discussion of plans to meet the war warning message 
• from the Navy and the war warning message from General Marshall, 
and that the necessary steps had been taken to put into effect the 
plan which they had already prepared to have proper liaison, proper 
cooperation, and an all-out alert, or the necessary alert to meet the 
im^nding danger? 

General Gerow. The message was susceptible of the interpretation 
that you have outlined, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate Colonel Bundy saw the mes- 
sage, did he not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And Colonel Bundy was the man on your staff whose 
duty it was to follow up on messages of that kind and to see whether 
or not they were responsive to the Marshall message of the 27th; 
is that right? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Then, as I understand it^ Colonel Bundy unfortu- 
nately Diet his death on the way to Hawaii immediately after Pearl 
Harlior? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuRPKtY. Did Colonel Bundy leave any kind of a memorandum 
in the War Department files which would explain his reaction to 
the General Short telegram of the 28th? 

General Gerow. I h^ave had the records searched very carefully 
and I can find no such record and I don’t recall of my own knowledge 
having talked to Colonel Bundy about that after D^ember 7. 

Mr. Murphy. I have no other questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster is still absent. Therefore Con- 
gressman Gearhart mj^ inquire. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I just clarify the record on one 
point! 
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[4£S^] Will you give Colonel Bundy’s initials, will you furnish 
them ? * 

General Gebow. YeSjSir. I know his first initial was “C,” but I don’t 
know what his middle initial was. 

Mr. Murphy. There has been reference by General Marshall to a 
Mr. Bundy who was an assistant, as I undei’stand it, a civilian assistant 
to Secretary of War Stimson. 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Was he a separate and distinctly different person 
from the Colonel Bundy in the War Plans Division i 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. Mr. Bundy in the Secretary's office was a 
civilian. Colonel Bundy was an officer of the Regular Army. His 
first name was Charles. I don’t recall his middle initial. 

Mr. Murphy. If there had been liaison with the Navy in accordance 
with the war plan already drafted and ready for execution at Hawaii, 
in your judgment would we have had the same result on December 
7 which we actually had! 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think if the means on hand had been 
properly alerted and properly used that the damage that the Japs 
md at Pearl Harbor would have been considerably less. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Kimmel had a message commencing with 
the words, “This is a war warning.” General Short had \j^&\ 
a message putting him on warning that hostilities might commence at* 
any moment. If there had been a conference between Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short and a discussion of the plans nece.ssary to meet 
that situation and a putting into effect the kind of plan they already 
had, you say there would have been a different result on December 7! 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I believe the damage would not have been 
so great. 

Mr. Murphy. That is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart is now recognized. 

Mr. GevVrhart. General Gerow, you have been present in the hearing 
room during the examination of General Marshall, have you not ? 

General Gerow. Only one afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you here when I, on two different occasions, 
referred to the seven intercepted Japanese messages, messages which 
either asked for information or supplied information with reference 
to ship movements in the Hawaian area? 

General Gerow. I don’t believe, sir, I was present when you asked 
those questions. May I see the messages, sir? 

Mr. Gi^eix. You are referring to tlie ones in» exhibit 2, are you? 

The Chairman. May the Chair ask the photographers not to inter- 
fere with the examination of the witness. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am referring to the intercepted mes 
sag^ which appear on pjiges 12, 13, 14, and 15, seven messages in all. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I have those; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. Now, those messages, eai h one of them, refer 
specifically, do they not, to the Hawaiian area? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. They are from Tokyo to Honolulu and Honolulu 
to Tokyo. Now, the first of these messages divides the Hawaiian area, 
the island with the name of Oahu, they divide this island into seven 
areas for purposes of subsequent exchanges of intelligence between 
Honolulu and Tokyo, do they not ? 


' Col. Charlei W, Bandy. 
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General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then the other messages either called for reports 
of ship movements in that area, or render rei)orts on ship movements 
in that area, do they not ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And there is one of the messages which reveals a 
little impatience on the part of Tokyo in respect to the information 
they were getting, asking for reports not only when ship movements 
occur but when they do not occur, is that not correct? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

[4£-'^S] Mr. Gearhart. Now, in your opinion, after reviewing 
those seven messages will you not say that they reveal an inordinate 
interest in our Navy’s operations in the Hawaiian area on the part 
of the Japanese? 

General Gerow. They certainly indicate interest in those movements, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, none of those messages were called to the 
attention of General Short or Admiral Kimmel so far as you know ? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; not so far as I know. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why were they not called to their attention ? 

General Gerow. I believe, sir, that G-2 can testify to that better 
than I can, sir. They are not messages on which the War Plans Di- 
vision would normally be called upon to direct special operations. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, the War Plans Division of which you were 
the head makes plans for warfare and for defense, doesn’t it ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ge,\rhart. Then aren’t you charged with an interest in plans 
I have described that are being made 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart (continuing). By a nation that might be 
an enemy of ours ? 

General Gerow. I had a very decided interest in it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, do not these seven messages react on your 
mind as possible evidence of war plans that were being perfected by 
Japan ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; they do so react but at the moment, sir, 
these messages were brought to me in a locked despatch case. I cannot 
rpcall now whether they all came together or not. I cannot recall 
whether I saw all of them or not. They were taken out of the despatch 
case and read by me and handed back to the officer. I did not attempt 
to evaluate the magic messages that came to me, sir. If there were any 
that struck me at the moment that they were especially important I 
would usually contact G-2 and discuss those particular messages 
with him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, if it is not your precise duty to read the in- 
tercepts that are brought to you and very material, to read, to under- 
stand, to evaluate and to recommend action, what was your function 
in reading them ? Why were they submitted to you ? 

General Gerow. They were submitted to me, sir, as a matter of 
information, to keep me informed as to the general situation. As I 
stated before, if there had been a message [4^4^] in the in- 
tercepts that conveyed to me the idea that Japan was probably going 
to attack any place in the globe I would consider that it required 
action on our part, sir, and to draft a warning message and take it 

79716 — 46— pt. 4 3 
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up to the Chief of Staff. I did not so interpret those messages at 
that time, sir, as I now recall. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. You knew that relations with Japan were very 
rapidly deteriorating, did you not ? 

General Gebow. I did, sir. 

Mr. GearHiUTT. You w'ere bein^r advised of that by other Army and 
Navy high responsible officers, weren’t you, from time to time? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And even though you knew our relations with Japan 
were rapidly deteriorating, knowing also that, I believe, the American 
Navy was, ship for ship, very much inferior to the Japanese Navy in 
the Pacific, the fact that Japan was asking for definite information 
concerning our Navy over and over again and dividing the Island of 
Oahu into areas did not impress you as important in^rmation? 

General Gebow. I do not recall, sir, having seen these particular 
messages. I presume that I did, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. It was your duty not only to see them but to read 
them, to understand them', to evaluate them and rec- 

ommend action upon them, wasn’t it? 

General Gebow. No, sir; it was not my duty to evaluate all the 
magic that came to my office, sir. 

Mr. Geauhabt. It ceased to be your duty to evaluate them in 
Ai^st of 1941, did it not? 

General Gekow. I did not understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. It was your duty to evaluate them, prepare action 
upon them with recommendations to the Chief of Staff prior to August 
of 1941, was it? 

General Geisow. No, sir. 

Mr. Ge.\rhabt. Didn’t you receive a directive from General Marshall 
in August of 1941 to thereafter not merely evaluate and send your 
recommendations in but to send the original material itself to his 
desk, is that not correct? 

General Gebow. No, sir; I had no such directive. 

Mr. Geabhabt. That was not issued to you ? 

General Gebow. No, sir. 

Mr. GfjU)Hart. Did General Miles ever tell you that he had such 
a message or directive from General Marshall affecting his 
department? 

General Gebow. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Well, did you not us a matter of practice evaluate 
intercepts that came to you and to send those intercepts to General 
Marshall? 

f4^}3] General Gebow. No, sir; I had nothing to do with the 
distribution of intercepts, sir. He received the same intercepts I did, 
sir. 

Mr. Geabhabt. Well, when you rend an intercept that struck you 
as important and calling for action, didn’t you take that intercept be- 
fore you returned it to the courier and discuss it with General 
Marshall ? 

General Gebow. No. sir. If I thought that an intercept required 
action I would prepare a draft of a message, sir, for General Mat'shall’s 
signature and take it up and suggest that he send it. I did not take 
tlie intercepts up to him. sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. You did not take it because you knew General 
Marshall had the same intercepts which you read as he was on the 
list of persons to whom the intercepts were to be delivered, is that 
correct? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, I will ask you as a military expert, asking 
you for the moment to put yourself in the position of Admiral Kimm^ 
and General Short, I will ask you if you think that the tragic hap- 
pening of December 7, 1941, would have occurred just as it did if 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short had been wanied of those seven 
messages to which I have just called your attention? 

General Gerow. Sir, I do not believe I can put myself in 
the position of the commanders in Hawaii. There was so much back- 
ground, so many things happening. The mental attitmle of those 
commanders, I cannot translate now, sir, in an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, if you were the commanctcr of either the Armj’ 
or the Navy over there and you received seven definite intercepts called 
to your attention that the Japanese have divided the area into seven 
areas and were calling impatiently for reports upon the ship disposi- 
tions there, do you think that in the face of the message of November 
27, in the face of other circular circular messages that were being sent 
around the world, one of which was delivered in Hawaii, do you think 
that eight of our battleships should be lined up like sitting ducks in- 
side of that harbor, with voids open, with ammunition boxed, in a 
condition in which they could fight very, very inefficiently if they were 
called upon to fight at all, do you think that would be the situation in 
the face of those messages being before the eyes and upon the desks 
and in the minds of those commanders ? 

General Gerow. Again, sir, I do not believe that I can state what I 
would have done under those circumstances without having been in 
command over there, sir, at the time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now, in justice to them don't you 
think now as you look back that they should have had that informa- 
tion then ? 

General Gerow. I think when the War Department took the re- 
sponsibility of sending the message of November 27 and stated that 
hostile action was possible at any moment, that these messages would 
not have added anything to the strength of the directive that was 
contained in the November 27 message. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did any of those messages, those circular letters 
that were sent around, contain any information as to where hostile 
action was expected ? 

General Gerow. I did not understand the “circular letter,” sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, these messages are circular, aren’t they, in 
nature? They are sent to Hawaii, they are sent to Panama, they are 
sent to San Francisco, they are sent to San Diego, they are sent to all 
of the commandants in ail of the naval districts. Now, did any of 
them say where the war was expected to break out? 

General Gerow. No, sir. The one of November 27, as I recall, dis- 
tinctly stated that Japanese action was unpredictable but hostile 
action 

Mr. Gearhart. There were other messages circulated around that 
an attack was expected in the Philippines, in the [-^2.f5] Kra 
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Peninsula, in Indochina and possibly at Guam and Borneo, menacing 
Singapore. That was what was contained in the messages that were 
being circulated by the Chief of Staff, is that not correct ? 

General Gebow. I should like to look over those messages, sir, to 
see spegfically what they stated. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you know of the memorandum that General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark sent to the President on the 27th ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. They discussed that very subject? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Named those very places that I have picked out ? 

General Gerow. Some of them, yes, sir, I recall. 

Mr. Gearhart. And in that message there is not even the slightest 
suggestion or intimation that any trouble is expected in the Hawaiian 
area. 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think the reason for that was that that 
memorandum was directed specifically to the Far Eastern area, to a 
special area, not to the whole area of the Pacific. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, as a matter of fact all you big [ 4 ^ 4 ^] 
ranking Army and Navy officers considered Hawaii as an impregnable 
fortress, did you not? 

General Gerow. No, sir. No fortress is impregnable, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you have seen the characterization of Pearl 
Harbor that was made by General Herron, didn’t you, in his some- 
thing from memory? It is a French word. 

Mr. Murphy. Aid de memoir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have got to apply to my learned friend Murphj^ 
for my French. 

You have the document in hand, don’t you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Read the first paragraph. 

General Gerow [reading] ; 

The Island of Oahn, due to Its fortifications, its garrison and its pbj’sical 
characteristics is believed to be the strongest fortress In the world. 

Mr. Gearhart. And you know that General Herron when he was 
commander of the Hawaiian area issued a similar statement to the 
press that was given wide circulation everywhere, don’t you? 

General Gerow. I do not recall that message. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you got the volume of that book on Hawaii ? 

The Chairman. Which book is it ? 

\ 4247 ] Mr. Gearhart. The young lady sitting there has it. 

Senator Ferguson. Which is it ? 

Mr. GejVRhart. It is a novel. 

The Chairman. A novel ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, I don’t know. It was a book about Hawaii 
and it had a large circulation. However, I will pass it. 

I will ask you <lo you know of any message of any kind that was 
ever sent to Oeneral Short or .Vdmiral Kimniel in which they were 
told that Hawaii itself would probably be attacked ? 

General Gerow. I do not recall such a message. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, how do you account for the fact that there 
is a warning in that warning notice of November 27 which was not 
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contained in the one sent to the Philippine Islands, an affirmative 
direction not to do anything which would alarm the people or reveal 
intent ? Why was that specially put in the Hawaiian and the San 
Francisco versions and left out of the one sent to Manila? 

General Gerow. Well, the conditions in Hawaii and in the Philip- 

S ines were quite different at that time. In Hawaii, we had a big 
apanese population. We felt that the installations there were very 
close to the population; that if the civilian population happened to 
be alarmed tnei-e would prob- [4^4S] ably be headlines in the 
press. Those headlines would be quickly transmitted to Japan and 
would probably precipitate the very thing we were trying to avoid. 

Mr. Geabhabt. And everything you have said, every reason that 
you have given is eoually true of the Philippines, isn’t it ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not believe so, sir. The Philippines 
did not have the large Japanese population. The Philippines at that 
time had been more or less, I will not say alerted but we were or- 
ganizing and training a Philippine army at that time and there was 
a great deal of military activity going on in the Philippines that was 
not ^ing on in Hawaii, sir. 

1V&. Gearhart. Now, as a matter of fact you do not want to stand 
on the assertion that there wasn’t a large Japanese population in the 
Philippine Islands prior to December 7, 1941 ? As a matter of fact, 
the island was full of Japanese and most of them were Japanese 
agents, were they not ? 

General Gerow. I do not know that. 

Mr. Gearhart. They had probably more observers in percentage 
to the population of the Philippines than they had in all the rest of 
the world put together, is that not correct ? 

General Gerow, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And if they only had one Japanese spy 
there an alert in the Philippines would cause the same alarm to be 
reported to Japanese headquarters in Tokyo as if therq were 50,000 
there, wouldn’t it ? 

General Gerow. I do not know, sir, how the Japanese would have 
reacted to it. 

I should like to invite the attention, sir, in that message to which 
you have just referred, however, that it contains this statement : “That 
this policy should not be consti-ued as restricting you to a course of 
action that might jeopardize your defense.” 

Mr. Gearhart. That is correct, but after a message which from 
beginning to end warns specifically against doing certain things that 
was put m the message for the purpose of conveying the idea to the 
commanders in Hawaii^ wasn’t it? 

General Gerow. Which sentence now are you referring to, sir ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Directing them to avoid the doing of anything 
which might create alarm among the people or reveal intent. 

General Gerow. Sir, I do not understand your question. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, now, when you put a specific direction in a 
letter not to do certain things and then say you can do something else 
if you have to, you are going to expect [42601 the recipient 
of that notice to try to avoid doing the things which you say you do 
not want done, is that not correct? 

Gfeneral Gerow. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Ge.\rhart. Now, you would expect the commanders in Hawaii 
to avoid the doing of anything which would alarm the people or 
reveal an intent to them, wouldnx you ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, so long as it did not jeopardize his 
defense. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. I have the book which I designated a novel to the 
in^iry of the chairman. 

The Chairman. Did it end all right ? 

Mr. Gearhart. The volume is entitled, “Hawaii — Restless Ram- 
part,^ and the book was written by Joseph Barber, Jr. I will I'ead 
you from page 213. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. What did you say? 

The Chairman. Will you yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Senator Lucas. Who did you say wrote this book ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Joseph Barber, Jr. I don't know anything about 
him, about who he is. It is a book which has had quite a large sale, 
it is a popular edition, but what I am going to read tliere is in quota- 
tion marks so that it will not [ rest on the responsibility 

of Mr. Barber but, rather, on the responsibility of General Herron. 
This is the author’s introduction. (Reading:) 

Prior to the iiinneuvers, however, Major General (now Lieutenant General) 
Charles D. Herron, commanding the Hawaiian Department, Issued this statem^t, 
intended to reassure nervous residents: “Oahu will never be exposed to a blitz- 
krieg attack. This is why : We are more than 2,000 miles away from land which- 
ever way you look, which is a long way for an enemy force to steam, and besides 
It would have to smash through our navy. 

“But we plan for the worst possible situation, which means we assume that the 
navy might be too busy elsewhere to help us. 

“So we have developetl a potent air defense. Our reconnaissance l>omt>ers are 
goitig farther and farther to sea. Our nlr bases here could be reinforced overnight 
from California bases. The potency of this striking power which would engage 
an enemy long before he sighted Oahu means that to land on Oahu the enemy must 
first win mastery of the air above it. 

“Assuming that happened, enemy transports then would have to anc hor off- 
shore, making them fine targets for our coastal artillery. High speed, mobile 
forces can [4252] be rushed within an hour to any point on Oahu. They 
pack devastating power. 

“As international tensions increase in the Pacific, the war of nerves comes 
closer to Hawaii. So we double our vigilance, our intensive training. We don't 
let up until the future is perfectly safe.” 

The IfMO war problem assumed that Hawaii was threatened with a sudden 
thrust by an Invading enemy. The enemy fleet had a well-balanced force, with 
adequate aviation and highly trained personnel. In addition, its merchant ma- 
rine was capable of transporting an extremely large army for initial overseas 
operations. 

The “war situation” at this point was outlined by headquarters as follows: 
“It is a.ssumed that an out.side enemy has succeeded, by stealth, in landing from 
boats and dropping by parachutes numerous well-armed nationals at night on the 
island of Oahu.” 

Mr. Ci^RK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 3 rield to me? 

Mr. Gearhart. I would rather wait and yield at the conclusion 
of this quotation. 

Mr. Cl ARK. I was wondering when it was going to conclude. That 
, is what is troubling me. 

Mr. Gearhart. Don’t you find it interesting? Every- [JOBSS'] 
body else does. 

The Chairkan. Qo ahead. 
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Mr. Gearhart. You are not very helpful, Mr. Clark. 

The Chairman. That is not a matter upon wliieli the coininittee 
lias to pass. 

Mr. Gev\rhart. I will proceed [reading] : 

“The enemies have mixed with the population as strangers, but are be- 
lieved to he secretly assemblln<:r at various points on the Island with the In- 
tentions, it is feared, of disrupting both civil and military life by destroying 
or contamlimtLng water supplies, food, communications, electric power, and 
other necessities, and democratic Institutions with the object of liquidating the 
present population to eventually make room for their own people. 

“These activities are believed to be in preparation for reducing our strength 
and our military resistance against a hostile landing force assumcKi to be 
approaching the island. 

“All civil police, national guard, other civil organizations, and the entire civil 
population, in accordance ^th a proclamation that it is assumed was Issued 
by the governor, are closely working with the military to apprehend the in- 
vaders and to protect our famlies, homes, and institutions from destruction.” 

[4^-54] The Chairmax. Would the Congressman let the Chair- 
man ask him : What does this book show as to where this statement 
was made, whether it was a newspaper interview or an official state- 
ment ? V^at does it say about that ? 

Mr. Gearhart. That was the document, as I understand, that was 
issued In* General Herron, just prior to the alert of 1940. 

The Chairmax. I suppose tne General can testify about it, if he 
did it. 

Mr. Ge.vrhari'. That clearly evidences, does it not, that the high- 
est ranking army officers in the Hawaiian Islands had the same 
opinion in 1940 that General Marshall had. that he reflected in his 
paper? You had just rfead the firet paragraph of it. Is that not 
correct ? 

General Gerow. I think everyone of us in the War Department felt 
that Oahu was our best prepared outpost. 

Mr. Gearhart. And they both, in these two great statements, 
issued to the people, stated that they considered it in effect an 
impregnable fortress? 

General Gerow. The two statments, sir? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, in each of them. 

General Gerow. I did not understand that this Aide Memoire 

Mr. Gearhart. I will read the first paragraph again. 

[4£S^] _ General Gerow. I did not understand, sir, that that 

was a public statement to the people, sir. I think that is a paper 
that I underetood he took to the White House with him, or some- 
where else, on which he would talk. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then it is still more important, isn’t it? It is a 
pa^r circulated for the eyes of military experts only? 

Gteneral Gerow. I am not so sure, sir, that this paper was ever 
circulated.^ I do not know what General Marshall’s testimony was, 
as to w^ it was prepared. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you admit, do you not, that it represents 
(^neral Marshall’s viewpoint at that time? He would not put his 
signature to something he did not believe, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing anyone, would he? 

wneral Gerow. No, sir ; but he did not sign this paper. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, he admitted that he wrote it. 

Mr. Mttrpht. Will tne gentleman yield? That is not so. 
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Mr. Gearhabt. Would that make any difference, that he did not 
si^ it? 

Mr. Murpht. Will the ^ntleman yield ? 

The Chairman. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. Gearhart. I yield. 

Mr. Mtirphy. General Marshall said he was called to 
the White House, he was going over there immediately, and someone 
in the Department prepared that memorandum. He did not prepare 
it, and did not sign it. 

Mr. Gearhart. He read it and presented it, with all of the influence 
and high position behind it of the Chief of Staff of the Armies of 
the United States. If he did not believe it, he would not have pre- 
. sented it, would he, in your opinion ? 

General Gebow. General Marshall will have to testify to that, sir. 
I do not know whether he used this paper or not. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the testimony will speak for itself. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Will the Congressman yield to Senator Ferguson ? 

Senator Ferguson. Will the Congressman yield ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. We would like to find out from counsel wliere 
this paper was obtained. 

Mr. Geseix. The paper was obtained, as we stated when we inti-o- 
duced it, from the files of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Gearhart. So it was left with President Roosevelt, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United f 
States, by the Chief of Staff of the Army of4he United States. That 
is correct, isn’t it? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, how could this go-'tleman know 
anything of that kind ! I do not understand that. 

The Chairman. If the witness does not know it, he may say so. 

General Gerow. I am a bit confused. 

Mr. Gearhart. I have more interruptions than anybody else ha.s 
had on my line of questions up to now. 

The Chairman. If the Congressman does not want to yield, he cer- 
tainly does not have to. 

Mr. Gearhart. I would like to proceed a little more orderly and 
with greater continuity of thought, if I am not constantly interrupted. 
I am developing a condition of mind that was existing in the high 
ranking military of the United States as an explanation plainly of 
why no specific warnings were sent to Hawaii. 

You admit that no specific warnings were sent to Hawaii during 
this long period, during which our relations with Japan were de- 
teriorating, don’t you ? 

General Gerow. No specific warnings were sent to Hawaii, spe- 
cifically designating that Hawaii was the place that the Japanese 
were going to attack : no, sir. 

JVfr. Gearhvrt. Whenever a specific place was discussed, [4^55] 
it was alwavs an attack on the Kra Peninsula, the Philippines. Siam, 
possibly Guam, and possibly Borneo; is that correct, that permeated 
all of tile military literature to the commanders of the United States? 

General Gerow. I believe it was a belief at that time. sir. that the 
Japanese would make their main effort in that area, and I believe the 
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belief was borne out by subsequent evejit« tlint they did, that their 
attack on Hawaii was in the nature of a divorsiduary attack, and put 
on our flank to lay us back on our heels so tliey could iro ahead with 
their main effort. 

Mr. Gearhart, I will ask you. General Gei*ow, if vou had thouprht 
during those days prior to December 7, 1941. that there was a pos- 
sibility of attacking Hawaii, and if that were the general opinion 
of the high ranking military and naval people with wlinui you were 
in daily association, would you not have interiJreted tliose seven 
messages, those seven intercepted Japanese messages, were important, 
wotdd you not have attached to them greater significance than you did ? 

General Gratow’. I think we all realized, sir, that there was a pos- 
sibility of an attack on Hawaii. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then why did not you send cojiies of tliosi* intci-- 
cepts to the two commanders that were charged with the | { - 7'?] 
defense of those islands? 

General Gerow. Sir, I cannot answer that question. As I say, these 
messages came to me maybe one at a time, or maybe in a group of 15 
or 20, and I had no opportunity to sit dowm and analyze them. They 
came in along with other messages from Panama and the Philippines, 
and many of the messages from Panama w'ere quite significant. They 
indicated an intense interest in where our air forces were, where the 
fields were, which would be the vei-y thing that an enemy would want 
to do, information that he would want in case he intended to attack 
Panama, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you send any special warning messages to 
Panama when you saw the Japs were making definite inquiries with 
reference to the defenses there! 

General Gerow. I do not know whether G-2 sent any informational 
messages to Panama with regard to those particular intercepts or not, 
sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you not say.i as the head of War Plans that the 
commanders of Panama were entitled to that information in the event 
that any such information had reached Washington authorities? 

General Gerow. Sir, that is a question of opinion, as to how much 
information you give commanders in the field. 

Mr. Gearhart. Isn’t it the rule that when high author- 
ity in Washington obtains information that is important to any 
particular commander in the field, that Washington should transmit 
that information, or if reasons of security did not permit it, that they 
shall issue directives in the light of that information? 

General Gerow. If the intercept is one that the War Department 
feels is important that the commander have, I think it should send it 
to him. The War Department, in the case of the November 27 mes- 
sage, interpreted all of the facts it had before it, and decided that the 
Japanese were going to take some action, hostile action, and assumed 
responsibility for telling the commander that there was a great pos- 
sibility of an attack. 

\!iZ6r\ Mr. Gearhart. Again directing your attention to the 
somewhat protracted or extended statement of General Herron that 
I just read, that statement manifestly was issued to allay any fear 
that might be aroused because of the alert of 1940 by the activities of 
the Army and Navy, was it not? 
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General Gerow. Sir, I do not know whether the statement was 
made prior to or after that alert. I was not present in Washington 
at the time the alert was put on, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now it would be necessary, if you were gofng to 
take steps not to alarm the pe<mle, to issue a warning well in advance 
of the event, is that not correct! 

General Gerow. No, sir, that would not be necessary. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you think that it would have been possible to 
liave alerted Hawaii, both its Naval activities and its Army activities, 
to a No. 3 Army alert and No. 1 Naval Operations alert, overnight 
without alarming the people? 

General Gerow. A lot would depend on how the commander did it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the order that he was to alert his island was 
put up instantly upon the receipt of the November 27 notice, wasn’t 
it? If he was to do anything at all under that order it was to do it 
right then ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And because you could not do it right now 
without alarming the people and revealing the intent 
General Short reached the right decision which he reported on the 
28th day of November, did he not? 

General Gerow. That is your conclusion, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gearilart. I am not drawing any conclusion at all, I am asking 
you questions. I want your concmsions ; mine are unimportant. 

General Gerow. May 1 have the question, sir? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Chairman. The member asked not to be interrupted and 
the Chair feels like protecting him in that request. Go ahead. 

General Gerow. May I have the question again ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Will you read the question, Mr. Reporter? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not think he reached the right con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Gearh.art. In order to reach the conclusion that you have just 
reached vpti have to delete then from the November 27 message the 
positive directive not to alarm the pople and not to reveal the intent! 

General Gerow. I believe that is correct, sir. He was told he was 
authorized to take any course of action he might [ 4 ^ 163 ] neces- 
sarily have to take to prevent jeopardizing his defense. 

Mr. Gearhart. The record speaks for itself. Now yesterday the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania opened the report of General Hap 
Arnold and read to us that the Air Forces in the Philippines had 
been alerted prior to December 7, 1941. Were you here when he read 
that from his report? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Has the gentleman from Penn^lvania that report? 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have that report from funeral Arnold! 

Senator Lt^cas. I do not know where it is. 

Mr. Gearhart. Assuming that General Arnold’s report does con- 
tain that information, can you give us any information about the 
alerting of the Air Force in the Philippines! 

General Gerow. At what period of time! 
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Mr. Gearhart. Just prior to December 7, 1941. 

General Gerow. May I refer to the message from General Mac- 
Arthun sir ? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

General Gerow. This is a message from General Mac Arthur to 
General Marshall, dated November 28 : 

Pursuant to instructions contained in your radio six two four air reconnais- 
sance has been extended and intensified in conjunction with the navy stop 
ground security measures have been taken stop within the limita- 

tions imposed by present state of development of this this theatre of operations 
everything is in readiness for the conduct of a successful defense stop intimate 
liaison and cooperation and cordial relations exist between army and navy. 

( Signed ) MacArthur. 

Mr. Gearhart. Does that report indicate to your mind an ad-out 
air alert? 

General Gerow. He states, “Reconnaissance has been extended and 
intensified.” I do not know just what he was doing prior to the 
extending of it. 

Mr. Gearhart. Were you in the conference that they had with 
General Arnold just about the time the November 27 warning mes- 
sages were sent out, a conference in which General Arnold said that 
he had information that there was sabotage going on at certain air 
stations and he wanted a special warning sent to all of his outlying 
commands? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I was present at one conference on a 
sabotage message of that kind, I think on the 28th of November, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. General Arnold wanted to send a special message 
over his own signature to his commands, did he not ? 

General Gerow. I do not recall that conference, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was not that one of the main things 
discussed? 

General Gerow. I do not remember, sir, whether that was discussed 
at that particular conference or not. I remember General Arnold’s 
insistence, or at least the insistence of his G-2, General Scanlon, that 
warning messages go to all the air stations. 

Mr. Gearhart. And wasn’t it finally decided in that conference 
that General Arnold should not send it out over his signature, but 
that it would go out over General Marshall’s signature, with a 
special reference in the notice to the air services? 

■ General Gerow. I do not recall such a decision, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you have no special information to convey 
to the committee now as to wlw the Air Command in the Philippines 
went on an all-out alert in the Philippine Islands ? 

General Gerow. The only information I have, sir, as to w^ they 
went on the alert is because they received this message from Creneral 
Marshall directing the alert which was sent out on the 27th of 
November. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you any information as to what the Air 
Command did in Hawaii, after receipt in Hawaii of the warning 
message of November 27, 1941? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I have no such information. HS66'] 

Mr. Gearhart. And if the Air Command^ in Hawaii went on an 
all-out alert on December 1 and remained on it until December 6, you 
know of no special reason from Washington for their having done it, 
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Other than the information that was contained in the warning mes- 
sage of November 27? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I believe that is all. 

Tlie ChairmjVN. Twelve o’clock having arrived, the committee will 
recess to 2 o’clock p. m. 

(Wliereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 2 
o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SFj^SION 2 : 00 P. M. 

TESTIUONT OF LT. GEN. LEONARD TOWNSEND GEBOW (Besnmed) 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

I believe that Congressman Gearhart had concluded his examina- 
tion of General Gerow and Senator Ferguson will now be recognized. 

Senator Ferguson. General Gerow, you were in what is known as 
the War Plans Section. Now, at the time was that the operational 
section ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I am talking about prior to the 7th of Deceml^er. 

General Gerow. No, sir. The G-3 section was normally known as 
the o^rational section, but the section that I was in was known as the 
War Plans Division, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we had an exhibit here that gave your 
duties. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I have a copy of that ? Does counsel have 
it? Do you have your copy? 

Mr. ^^ITCHF.l,L. tt is the War Department order of the General 
Staff setup. 

General Gerow. I think I have it. 

Mr. MiTCHEUi. Exhibit 42. 

General Gerow. I think I have a copy of the Army regu- \.'t268] 
lations here that cover that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I have it; it is Exhibit 42. 

Your duties are in paragraph 12? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you gi^'e me the specific section in 
that, during peacetime, that would have you function in writing 
messages? 

General Gerow. I think the first paragraph, sir, paragraph “a*’ 
would cover that. I shall read it. 

Senator FEitousoN. Will you read it? 

General Gerow (reading) : 

The War Plans Division Is charged. In general, with those dntlea of the War 
Department General Staff which relate to the formulation of plans for use In 
the theater of war of the military forces, separately or In conjunction with the 
naval forces, in the national defense. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t that only the formulation of the 
plans, the actual drafting of the plans, the war plans? 
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General Gerow. It includes that, sir, but it also states : 

Is charged. In general, with those duties of the War Department Genei-al Staff 
which relate to the formulation of plans. 

The writing of an operational order, the operational orders stich 
as was written on November the 27th I think, sir. | would 

be included in that wording. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to that had you ever taken any part in 
the writing of me.ssages? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The writing of alerts? 

General Gerow. Some of the warning messages that were .sent, sir, 

1 participated in their preparation. 

Senator Ferqu.son. Did you participate in the one on the 24th, the 
joint one ? 

General Gerow. May I refer to that, sir? Either myself, sir, or 
some of my officers in War Plans Division I believe did participate in 
this apparently joint message. We worked with the Navy in the 
preparation of that message. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew General Bryden? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was Deputy Chief of Staff? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Under this he was to act, was he not, when the 
Chief of Staff was absent ? 

General Gerow. I believe it so states. 

Senator Ferguson (reading). 

The Deputy Chief of Staff, 
on page 2 — 

will assist the Chief of Staff and will a<-t for him in the War Department In his 
absence. 

Would you say that you had been specifically designated \_Ii'370^ 
to act for the Cnief of Staff during his alisem'e in the sending of the 
message of the 27th? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I had not been specifically designated but 
as the staff officer concerned with the preparation of plans and the 
issuance of operational orders in connection therewith I believe, 
sir, I would have assumed that responsibility if necessary in General 
MaVshall’s absence. 

Senator Ferguson. Did General Bryden, who was the duly author- 
ized officer to act in the absence of the General, did he act in relation 
to that message? 

General Gerow. I believe he did, sir. If I recall correctly, the mes- 
sage was taken in to him and he O. K.’d it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, can you show ns on the original message 
that we have here, his O. K. ? 

General Gerow. I will try to find it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you try to find that? 

General Gerow. I have, sir, here is a photostatic copy of the message 
of November the 27th. It shows on the bottom, sir, “Noted; Deputy 
Chief of Staff,” with the initial “B”. 

Senator Ferguson. That was for Bryden? 

General Gerow. I think it must have been for Bryden ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did he go into this with you and help 
draft it, or did he just approve it after it was drafted? 
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General Gerow. As I recall, sir, he 'went in with me to 
the office of the Secretary of War on my first visit in the Secretary 
of War’s office on the morning of the 27th. I do not believe that he 
was in there at the second conference and I do not believe, sir, that 
he actually participated in the drafting of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever attend the Army Staff College? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How long a time did you spend in the college? 

General Gerow. I spent the usual 9 months as a student, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there any course or any information as to 
how to draft plans taken up by you— or I mean messages? 

General Gerow. Ye^ sir ; but that was normally taught at the Com- 
manding General Staff School at Leavenworth. I thought you had 
reference, sir, to the War College. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was that taught ? 

General Gerow. That was taught at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., sir, 
and also at the infantry school. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you take that course? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

[ 4 ^^] Senator Ferguson. Well, now, tell me the elements, the 
things to be done in the writing of a message as far as the War De- 
partment or Army was concerned? 

General Gerow. We had a system of, writing what we called the 
five paragraph operational order. The first paragraph contained 
information of the enemy and information regarding your own forces. 
The second paragraph contained a general mission. 

Senator Ferguson. Wait until I get this first one. First was what 
information? The first was all the information that you had about 
the enemy ? 

General Gerow. It contained enemy information and information 
about our own troops. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. Paragraph 2 contained a general statement of the 
mission, to attack or defend. 

Senator Ferguson. The mission, yes. 

General Gerow. The third paragraph was broken down into a 
number of subparagraphs and gave specific missions and the major 
units involved. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. Paragraph 4 — have been away from that school 
so long I cannot remember definitely paragraph 4. Paragraph 5 I 
think prescribed the command post and I believe [4^75] per- 
tained to communications. I have forgotten now definitely what 
paragraph 4 included, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You wouldn’t say that the first paragraph was 
your missit)!! ? 

General Gerow. NojSir. 

Senator Ferguson, lliat the proper way to draft an order was to 
put the mission in the first par^raph? 

General Gerow. No, sir. Your first para^'aph would contain 
enemy information and the information regarding your own troops. 

Senator Ferguson. And that the second one was to give full in- 
formation as to the enemy, its strength, its capacity and its intentions? 
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General Gbrow. I am afraid I did not make myself clear, Senator. 
In the first paragraph it contains the enemy- information and in- 
formation of our own troops. That is ordinaril}' broken down into 
two paragraphs, paragraph A and paragraph B. 

Pai-agraph A contains t he information concerning the enemy. Para- 
graph B contains the infoi-mation concerning our own troops tliat 
are pertinent to that particular order. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, should that information, whether it is 
one or two, should the information be full as to the enemy, that is, as 
to its strength, its intention, and its [ 4 ^ 7 ' 4 ] capacity ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; that is normally included in an entirely 
separate document which is known as an estimate of the situation, 
which is prepared sometimes by G-2, and sometimes by G-3. 

There are two types of estimates; One is a G-2, which arrives at 
some conclusions as to what the enemy is going to do. There is a sec- 
ond type of estimate of the situation vniich covers not only what 
the enemy’s capabilities are and his probable intentions but also in- 
cludes your own capabilities and the plans that are open to you and 
from tpat you decide what the enemy, you think the enemy is going to 
do and decide what you shall do to counter that action. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, have you got with you any booklet or 
paper or information that would tell us what should be in an order 
and how it should be written, or could you get that for us? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I will be glad to get that for you, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When I take up the message of the 27th I will 
refer further to that and you may have it by that time. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any aide here with you that could 
go and get it for you ? 

General Gerow. I think so, sir. 

• [.^75] Senator Ferguson. Normally in peacetime is the War 

Plans concenied with the diplomatic messages of the United States? 

General Gerow. We are interested in them, yes, sir. Anything that 
might possibly affect military operations we are interested in, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And how do they come to you? How does that 
information come to your Department? 

General Gerow. It comes through various sources, sir. As far as 
the War Plans Division is concerned, I would get information from the 
Chief of Staff, very occasionally from the Secretary of War, and also 
from the Assistant Chief of Staff G-2, and from some of my officers 
who had contacted their opposite members in the State Department, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who was your opposite in the State Department 
that you would get your information from? 

General Gerow. That depended on the type of information you were 
after, sir. If it haj^ned to be the far eastern situation you would go 
to the Far Eastern Division. If it was Latin American, you would go 
to the Latin American section, and if it was European, you would go 
to the Eurwean section. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first get the messages that were 
delivered by the President on the 17th of Augiut, 1941 ? 

[ 4 ^ 6 ] General Gerow. I do not recall, sir, that I ever had copies 
of those messages, sir. 
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Senator Ferocsox. I will describe them as they were described in 
11)43 by Peace and War, on page 129. It may refresh your memory : 

During tlie August 1941 conference between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain the situation in the Far Bast was discussed, 
and it was agreed that the United States and Great Britain should take parallel 
action in warning Japan against new moves of airgression. It was agreed also 
that tlie United States should continue its cuu\ersatioas with the Japanese 
Government and by such means offer Japan a reasonable and Just alternative 
to the course upon wiiich that country was enil>nrk(>il. 

Does that refresh your memory ? 

General Gerow. I do not remember, sir, seeing that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I will read the part of the message 
that gave that, or that gave, as far as America was concerned, its 
parallel action. 

On the bottom of page 556, volume II, Foreign Relations, this was 
handed to the Jap Ambassador, among others: 

Such being the case, this Government now finds it necessary to say to the 
Government of Japan that If the Japanese Government takes anyt further 
steps in pursuance of a policy 14277] or program of military domination 
by force or threat of force of neighboring countries, the Government of the 
United States will be compelled to take Immediately any and ail steps which it 
may deem necessary toward safeguarding the Intimate rights and interests 
of the United States and American Nationals and toward insuring the safety 
and security of the United States. 

Now does that refresh your memory as to whether or not you ever 
saw that or heard of it? 

General Gerow. I do not recall havi^ seen it, sir. I believe if the 
Chief of Staff had known about it he 'would have informed me, sir, 
that such a declaration had been made. 

Senator Ferguson. Now was that of concern to the War Plans 
Department ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; it would have been of concern to the War 
Plans Division, 

Senator Fijiouson. In fact it was vital information to the War 
Plans Department, was it not? 

General Gerow. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now how do you account for never having 
heard of that? 

General Gerow. Sir, I cannot te.stify at this late date that I never 
heard of it, sir. I do not believe that I ever actually saw the docu- 
ment. 1 believe if the Chief of Staff knew about it, sir, that he did 
inform me of such a declaration. 

[.(£7S] Senator Ferguson. Did you ever know of that before 
you heard of it here in this caucus room ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you hear about it? 

Genei al Gerow. Since I have been back here, sir, in Washington, 
to appear before this committee, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. So since you have been back and after 
the 7th of December, you heard about it? 

General Gerow, I cannot recall, sir, whether I heard it before or 
not, sir. I definitely remember since I have been here this time to 
appear before the committee, of reading that, sir. 

Senator Kergi son. Was that kind of information of value to 3 ’ou. 
and if so, did you act upon it? 
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General Gerow. It was of value, yes, sir. My instructions to act 
upon it would probaTaly have come, sir, from the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever have any information or orders 
upon which you did act upon that information, and if so what action 
did you take ? 

General Gerow. Sir, I cannot recall at this time, my conversations 
with the Chief of Staff, if I had such conversations on that subject, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember receiving word at [4^275] 
all that came from Ambassador Winant on the morning of the 6th, 
about the movement of troops, that went into the State Depart- 
ment at 10 : 40 on the 6th of December 1941 ? 

General Gerow. May I see that message, sir, to refresh my memory ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

(^e document was handed to General Gerow.) 

General Gerow. I do not believe, sir, that I ever saw that message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if you had known what I read to you 
here, what I read from these two books, and you would have seen 
that message, what would that message have meant to you ? 

General Gerow. It would have only meant to me, sir, reading this 
message now that certain troop movements were being made by the 
Japanese, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would it have meant anything more than that? 

General Gerow. Not that I know of now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where is that troop movement to, according to 
thatmessa^? 

General Gerow. That states “sailing slowly westward toward Kra.” 

Senator Ferguson. How many hours distant? 

\JS80'\ General Gerow. Fourteen hours distant in time. 

Senator Ferguson. Where would they have struck? 

General Gerow. The Kra Peninsula, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That 14 hours mstant, they would have struck 
in 14 hours, would they not? 

General Gerow. In 14 hours, yes, sir; if they had continued on 
that course to Kra. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would that mean anything in relation to 
this parallel action that we had taken about any further aggressive 
movement ? Here is what the message said : 

The Oovernment now finds It necessary to say to the Oovernment of Japan, 
that If the Japanese Oovernment takes any further steps in pursuance of a 
policy or program of military domination or force or threat of force of neighbor- 
ing countries, the Government of the United States will be compelled to take 
Immediately any and all steps which It may deem necessary towards safe- 
guarding the legitimate rights and Interests of the United States and American 
nationals toward Insuring the safety and security of the United States. 

Would that not have been a violation of this order, or of this rule? 

General Gerow. I do not believe, taking this message [4^<W] 
by itself, it says enough to definitely state what the Japs were plan- 
umg to GO, sir, from my interpretation of the message. 

Senator Ferguson. So, if you had received that, it would not 
have meant a thing to you? 

General Gerow. Well, I would like to plot this on a map, sir, and 
see. There were, in those staff conversations in the Singapore 

Senator Ferguson. I have got a map here. 

79716 — «6— pt. 4 1 
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General Gbrow. I think I have got a copy of that same one, 
Senator. 

Senator Ferottson. You have got a copy of it ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. This map has no scale on it, Senator, 
so it is rather difficult for me to say exactly where they would be 
in 14 hours, but it would indicate 

Senator FEHotrsoN. It would indicate that they were 14 hours 
from Kra? 

General Gerow. Yes, but as to where that would place them on 
the map, I do not know where their position would be actually on 
this map. It would indicate, sir, that they were proceeding to go 
south of the line 10° north, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. They would go south of 10° north, and they 
would also be east of 100° east, [J(2S2'] wouldn’t they! 

General Gerow. They would be east of 100° east, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, were you familar vntH the fact that on 
the 2d of December, the President made a directive -in that the 
President directed three men-of-war to be established in the Pacific. 
Were you familiar with that? 

General Gerow. Not at the time, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever hear of that? 

General Gerow. Not until I heard it brought out before tliis com- 
mittee, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I have tried to mark on my map with 
ink there where these ships would be, or the area. It may help you 
some, because the name are small and hard to see. The first one 
is between Hainan and Hue. Do you see that one ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And the next one is between Camranh Bay 
and Cape St. Jacques; and the next one is off Ponte de Camau. Do 
you see those three? 

General Gerow. I have those located, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you think those three men-of-war, 
would be out in a position so they could execute and [4£83i 
see whether or not the Japs were violating what I read to you from 
the message of the l7th of August — not the message, but the note? 

General Gerow. You refer now, sir, to this Admiralty note? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir, and the note from the President. Will 
you let him see page 39 of exliibit 37? 

(The document was handed to General Gerow. ) 

Senator Ferguson. Have you looked at it? 

General Gerow. ^ Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would they not be in a position to execute, 
to see whether or not there were violations of the note of the 17th of 
Ai^st 1941? 

(hsnoral Gerow. I would say the one, sir, around Camranh Bay and 
Cape St. Jacques, and the one on Pointe de Camau, yes, sir, they would 
be m a position. 

Senator Ferguson. They would be? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would not it be material to you, being in 
the War Plans Division where you were going to give, and it was your 
duty, as you say, to give orders of action to our troops, if you were 
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going to put the position of the enemy which you said a message should 
contain, would not it be essential to have the information [4^5^] 
in the note of the 17th and also the message of the President to the 
Asiatic Fleet? Would not it be essential for you to have them? 

General Gbrow. It would be helpful to me to have them. 

Senator Ferguson, Not only helpful ; it would be essential, would it 
not? 

General Gerow. Only in the failure of G-2 to keep me posted, sir, 
as to any information. x 

Senator Ferguson. Were you posted as to that information? 

General Gerow. I was not, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How could you have acted on the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1941, then, without that information? 

General Gerow. With regard to these ships? 

^nator Ferguson. Yes, with regal’d to these ships. 

General Gerow. Or with regard to the movements ? 

Senator Ferguson. The movement of the troops, movement of those 
ships ; how cpuld yoi^ive orders if you did not have the information? 

General Gerow. Well, it depended, sir, on whom I wanted to give 
orders to. There was nothing that the Army could do to stop that 
movement south. That was a naval matter and only ships or aircraft 
posted down there could do anything about that, sir, 

[i286^ Senator Ferguson. Did it indicate to you, or would it 
have indicated to you that such a movement meant war with the 
'United States? 

General Gerow. Not unless our Government decided to go to war, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What about if they struck the first overt act? 
Would not it be necessary that you give an order to defend yourself? 

General Gerow. Well, sir, if tlie Japs had attacked some of our 
positions, then they would automatically defend themselves under 
the existing war plan^sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not I understand you to say, sir, the reason 
they struck at Hawaii was that that was our strongest fortification 
and it was op their flank ? 

General Gerow. I stated, sir, that it was on our flank. 

Senator Ferguson. On whose flank? 

General Gerow. On the flank of the Japanese, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. On the advance to the south. 

Senator Ferguson. But if they struck and it meant war, because 
of this message and our stand, and let us say that it was a correct 
stand, was not it then the duty of your department to know those 
things so that you could mve orders, so that we could have a defense 
to any action they may tafe \_Jf286'] on their flank ? 

Gieneral Gerow. Sir, I believe we would have known very quickly 
had the Japanese attacked an^ of our positions. 

Senator Ferguson. They did on tht 7th, so what is the use of know- 
ing afterward. That is why we are here today, because in Washington 
thOT did not know and did not anticipate. Isn’t that true? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think when we sent that message of 
November 27 out we distinctly stated that we anticipated hostile action 
against each of our possessions that bordered on the Pacific. We did 
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aot know which one. The Japanese action was unpredictable, and I 
saw no information that indicated to me at any time at which partic- 
ular place they woud attack. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand this, that no matter what 
information you received after the 27th you would not have sent it 
to the theater in Hawaii ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. Senator ; I do not think I stated that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, isn’t that a fair answer? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I would like to elaborate a bit on that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can we get a recess long enough for me to vote ? 

[4^57] The Vice Chairman. If you desire it, &nator. We will 
naturally conform to your wishes. 

Senator Ferguson. I would like, if we could take that long. 

Mr. Murphy. V^y not let Mr. Keefe take it up and then have you 
continue later? _ . 

Senator Ferguson. It will onljr take me 5 minutes, Rnd then we 
will not have to break the continuity here. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection, we will take..a recess 

Mr. Clark. I do not object. Senator, but I am calling attention to 
the fact that the House Members do not get an opportunity to vote. 
I am not objecting 

Senator Ferguson. I will continue. 

General Gerow. Shall I proceed. Senator? 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Cliairman, I would like to finish my statement. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. I was going on to say if we are going te be here a good 
long while I thought we would have to have a detoite policy in tliat 
respect. 

Senator Fergu-son. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Murphy. May I state for the record that there is a resolution 
that was adopted by both Houses excusing the members [Ii288] 
of the Pearl Harbor committee from voting during the sessions of the 
committee. 

Senator Ferguson. Has the interruption taken you from the question 
that I have given ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. This is an operational message. It contains certain 
sentences in it that I would like to read : 

Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible at any moment 
Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake such reconnaissance 
and other measures as you deem ne<'essary, but these measures should be carried 
out so as not to alarm the civil population or di.scIose Intent. Should hostilities 
occnr you will carry out the tasks assigned in rainbow 5. 

Those are all directives. There was nothing that occurred, sub- 
sequent to the sending of that message, no information that I received, 
that would have influenced me to change the actions directed in that 
message. 

[4^P] Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it, as a matter 
of fact really no information came to you between that date on the 
27th and at 11:25 when you walked into General Marshall’s office on 
the day of the 7th at noon. You had not had the pilot message, you 
had not had the destruction of the codes message, you had not had 
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the 14-part, or the 13th part of the message, you had not had the 
destruction of the Japanese code messages, you did not have the 
message coming from Winant, you did not have the President’s direc- 
tive to CINCAF which was the Asiatic Fleet; isn’t that correct? 

General Gehow. The information that came in with regard to 
magic betwewi the 27th and the 6th and that was distributed by G-2 
I did see and that contained certain information. 

Senator Ferguson. I will ask you what information you received 
out of magic between the 27th and the 6th and the 7th ? 

General Gerow. Sir, I would have to check the documents showing 
the messages that were received during that time, and I may be able 
to identify that I saw some of them. I must presume I saw all of 
these messages that were distributed by G-2, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Let’s take the Winant message. You didn’t see. 
that? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

[4^^] Senator Ferguson. The President’s message to CINCAF 
to put out the three men of war, you didn’t see that? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson.- The President’s message to the High Commis- 
sioner, did you see that one ? 

General Gerow. I believe I saw that one, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When? 

General Gerow. I am reasonably certain, sir. that I saw it on the 
morning of the 27th. I think my memoranaum to the Chief of 
Staff states that I saw that. 

Senatdr Ferguson. That was on the 26th, so vou saw it on the 
27th? 

General Gerow. I saw it on the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t see the pilot message ? 

General Gerow. I don’t recall having seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t see the 1 o’clock message, that is, 
giving the day of delivery, and the destruction of the last code ? 

General Gerow. That is the 1 o’clock message that indicated they 
were going to deliver something at 1 o’clock. No, sir; I didn’t see 
that until 11 : 30 on the morning of the 7th. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t see any part of the 13-part 
message? - 

General Gerow. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Until you went in there. 

• General Gerow. Tliat is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Then you heard, read, or saw the whole message, 
you saw it laying on General Marshall’s desk ? 

General Gerow. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, how do you account for that information 
not being given to you as a general in War Plans who had the duty to 
act on it ? 

General Gerow. Sir, I cannot recall whether General Marshall dis- 
cussed any of those messages with me or not. If he was informed of 
them I believe he would have. I don’t know what his testimony was 
with respect to them. I cannot account for why they were not de- 
livered to me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General Gerow, on the 15th you drew up a state- 
ment, did you — didn’t you have a statement here, exhibit 39? 
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General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator F'erotison. Drawn up on the 15th of December. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact that that 
doesn’t consider any facts except what took place really in the ^n- 
eral’s office at 11 : 25, and didn’t consider anything that-nappenedf on 
the day of the 6th or up until that time ? 

f4£^] General Gerow. I don’t recall the instructions that re- 

? uired me to prepare this memorandum. I rather imagine that the 
!hief of Stan was not clear in his own mind as to what happened 


during that period in his office and asked those present to give him our 
views as to what had happened, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was the crucial thing what happened in his 
office or was it what happened prior? You were only in there a half 
hour, were you not, between 11 : 25 and when the message went out, 
at the latest, 12 : 17 ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that the crucial part of this occasion, that 
short period ? . . . • 

General Gerow. I think that was a very crucial period, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it as crucial as Saturday and early Sunday 
morning? • 

General Gerow. Sir, I am not certain how you use “crucial.” It 
was vital, the distribution of magic on the 6th was of vital importance, 
if that is the point, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know of a more serious time in the his- 
tory of tliis Nation than between early morning oh the 6th and 1 
o’clock on the 7th ? Have you ever heard, in history, of a more crucial 
period than that? 

General Gerow. Well, sir, I don’t know whether I can 
compare that period with some of the other crucial highlights in our 
history and say whether one was more crucial than the other. 

I think such things that happened at Gettysburg, I think certain 
things that happened at Valley Forge, certainly certain things that 
happened in Germany in the last war, and certain things that hap- 
pened in the Pacific, probably would be just as crucial in the history 
of this Nation. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General Gerow, as I under- 
stand it you prepared a memorandum, and it would be for history’s 
sake, and out of that entire period you took 52 minutes and that was 
the period between 11:25 and 12 : 17. 

Now, you have no recollection, as I understand it 

Mr. Murpht. I think that the witness should be allowed to answer. 
This man is a general who fought in France, on the beaches of Nor- 
mandy, and he ought to be shown every courtesy. He ought to be 
given an opportunity to answer. 

Senator Ferguson. I haven’t finished the question. 

Will you read it? 

(The question referred to, as recorded above, was read by the 
reporter.) 

Senator Ferguson (continuing). Of what took place in the other 
part of the period from Saturday morning. Can you tell us anything 
as to the other part of the period from Saturday morning up until 
11:25? 
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General Gerow. Senator, I think I stated before, this memorandum 
was prepared, I believe, at the direction of the Chief of Staff, to cover 
the period that we were assembled in his otfice. He did not direct me, 
as I recall, to prepare a statement covering the period of the days of 
the 6th and the 7th. I did not prepare such a memorandum, so, con- 
sequently, my memory is not as clear as to what hap- 

pened on the 6th as it is as to what happened that particular morning 
in-General Marshall’s office. I do not recall anything eventful, as far 
as I am personally concerned that occurred to me on December 6. 

Senator Ferguson. And on the 7th ? 

General Gerow. On the morning of the 7th, no, sir, until I was called 
to General Marshall’s office, and after that the news of the Pearl 
Harbor attack came in and other things happened. 

Senator Ferguson. General, do you know, or did you know, Major 
Clausen ? 

General Gerow. I met Major Clausen when I appeared before the 
Army Pearl Harbor board, and I saw him later on, sir, in Europe. 

Senator Ferguson. He was making an investigation, was he not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. He approached me with a letter, as I 
recall, signed by the Secretary of War, directing him to make an 
investigation concerning certain matters in connection with Pearl 
Harbor, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you give your full testimony before the 
Pearl Harbor board? 

General Gerow. I tried to answer all the questions they asked me, 
sir. I don’t believe that the magic phase \_Jt296'\ came into it. 
And after I appeared before the Pearl Harbor committee, I under- 
stand that a number of other witnesses appeared and made certain 
statements regarding deliveries of certain papers to me, and I had 
no opportunity to answer those statements. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any instructions when you went to 
the Army Pearl Harbqr board not to bring magic in? 

General Gerow. I am under the impression that I did receive some 
such instructions, because in giving my testimony after reading it, I 
find I hesitated in the middle of a statement, and I said that I might be 
disclosing something of ultra secrecy and I said I did not want to 
state that without the approval of the War Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know who you got that instruction from ? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall definitely at this time sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Who would have authority to give it to you? 

General Gerow. Any of the officers in tlie War Department would 
have the authority to pass it on to me as an order from the Chief of 
Staff, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It would have to be an order of the [4297'\ 
Chief of Staff or his deputy because — you were a Deputy Chief of 
Staff? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I was not. When I appeared* before the 
Board I was not. I came back from Europe to appear before that 
b<»rd. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

General Gerow. I had no status in the War Department at that 
time. 

Senator Ferguson. You were not in the Chief of Staff at that time? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I was not on duty there. 
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Senator Ferguson. Yes^ I just want to have the record correct. 

Who would have authority to give you. that order? 

General Gerow. I should the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff, or any officer designated by the Chief 
of Staff to transmit such an order to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you recall it at all now? 

General Gerow. I am very uncertain in my mind, sir. I think, and 
this, Senator, is — I cannot testify to this, my memory is not clear on 
it — I believe it was either Colonel Clarke or General Noyes, and I 
am not positive as to which one or whether it was either one. 

[^ 9 ^ Senator Ferguson. Both of those gentlemen would be 
in a position to have given you that message ; as I understand it, you 
carried it out and didn’t give secret magic before the Pearl Harbor 
board ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When Lieutenant Colonel Clausen came to y.DU 
did he ask you to make certain statements to contradict other wit- 
nesses? 

General Gerow. I submitted an affidavit, sir, and I think that affi- 
davit is of record. I believe I have a copy with me. I would prefer 
to answer from that, if I may. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Let’s take your affidavit then. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I have a copy of it. Do you wish me to 
read it? 

Senator Ferguson. No, I will ask you some questions about it — 
unless yoii want to read it first. 

General Gerow. I think that gives the whole story, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Suppose you read it into the record and that 
will save time. 

Mr. Murphy. May I have a copy of the Clausen report. Do you 
have it, Counsel ? May I have it, Mr. Greave^ please. 

^he document referred to was handed to Mr. Murphy.) 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead, General. 

[42^5] General Gerow (reading) : 

Affidavit of Lieut. General Leonard T. Gerow. 

Lieut. General Leonard T. Gerow, presently Commanding General, 16tb Army, 
being first duly sworn and informed of the investigation by Lieut. Colonel 
Henry C. Clausen, JA6D, for the Secretary of War, supplementary to proceed- 
ings of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, and that top secrecy is required, deposes 
and says : 

During the months of November and December 1041, and theretofore, as Chief, 
War Plans Division, War Department, I received and reviewed at Washington, 
D. C., some of the highly secret intercepts of Japanese diplomatic messages 
which had been decrypted and translated, then known as “Magic." These 
were deliveretl in the “raw" (unevaluated form) to me or to my Executive Officer 
by representatives of G-2, War Department. Copies were not retained by me. 
Those which I received were returned the same day to representatives of G-2. 
No receipts were given hy or requested of me. When these messages were 
handed me, no evaluations were made of them by G-2, other than occasional 
comments by Colonel Rufus S. Bratton. I placed the highest degree of reliance 
on this form of intelligence. 

Colonel Clausen lias shown me the file of some Intercepts of this type, desig- 
nated Top Swret Exhibit “B." I recall the general substance of some of these 
messages and presume that they were all presented to me on the approximate 
dates 1 ^ 300 ] of the translations. I specifically recall the two numbered 
2X>7d and I knew that the intercepts in the exhll)it mentioned, which 

pertain to reistrts to Tokyo on ship movements in Pearl Ilarlwr, wore going also 
to and coming from the Navy Department. Since these related especially to 
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the Navy, I assumed that the Navy was fully cognizant, and would Interpret 
this information In connection with Navy studies and estimates, and In coor- 
dination with other Information available to the Navy and not given to me. 
My recollection is that there were reports similar in nature which had also 
been intercepted and disseminated, which showed that Japanese consuls at 
ports such as Manila and Seattle were giving Toklo information as to ship 
movements at these places. 

Colonel Clausen has asked me to comment on what Is stated to have been 
testimony before the Army Pearl Harbor Board to the following general effect:. 

(1) On 4 December 1941. Colonel Bratton of G-2 called General Gerow’s 
attention to an Intercept indicating action by Japanese consuls to destroy their 
codes and papers in accordance with Instructions from Toklo, and then asked 
General Gerow to send more warnings to the overseas commanders. General 
Gerow replied that sufficient had been sent. Following this, Colonel Bratton 
conferred with Navy personnel, at whose suggestion he sent on liSOl] 5 
December 1941 a message to G-2, Hawaiian Department, to confer with Com- 
mander Rochefort, USN, concerning the Japanese “Winds Code.” 

(2) On 5 December 1941, Colonel Otis K. Sadtler, SC., informed General 
Gerow that the Japanese “Winds Code” had been Implemented to signal breach 
of diplomatic relations or war with Great Britain, and asked that the Com- 
manding General Hawaiian Department, he notified. General Gerow replied 
that he thought plenty of notification had been sent. 

(3) On the night of 6 December 1941, Colonel Bratton or another delivered 
to General Gerow 13 parts of the 14 part Japanese intercent number 25843. 

My recollection concerning the facts of these subjects is as follows : 

(1) I do not recall the Incident. In this connection I wish to state that If a 
representative of G-2 thought my action inadequate he could quite properly 
report the facts to his superior, General Sherman Miles, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, who had direct access to me and to the Chief of w^^Ntaff in a matter of such 
Importance. The proper and usual manner was to confer and if the matter still 
remained unsettled, to present the problem to the Chief of Staff. I believe the 
Chief of Staff was [iS02] then available for that purpose. 

(2) I have no such recollection and I believe that Colonel Sadtler is mistaken. 
It was my understanding at the time that he was purely a Signal Corps officer 
and that he was not concerned with the dissemination or interpretation of 
“Magic.” I would naturally expect that enemy information of such grave mo- 
ment would be brought to my attention and to the attention of the Chief of 
Staff by the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, and not by a Signal Corps officer. To 
the best of my recollection, I did not receive, prior to 7 December 1941, notifica- 
tion from any source of an implementing message to the Japanese “Winds Code.” 
If I had received such a message or notice thereof, I believe I would now recall 
the fact, in view of its importance. It is possible that Colonel Sadtler told me 
of an unverified report, or that he had received some tentative information 
which was subject to confirmation. In any event, there should- be written 
evidence available in either the War or Navy Departments as to the fact, 
which evidence would be more reliable than any person’s memory at this time, 
esi)ecially since so many major events have intervened. 

(3) I did not receive or see any parts of the [iSOS] message men- 
tioned! until the morning of 7 December 1941, when a conference was held with 
the Chief of Staff. If I had received parts of the message on the night of 6 
December 1941, I would have immediately warned tbe overseas commanders 
and informed the Chief of Staff. Access to the Chief of Staff for such purposes 
was always open to me. 

In the months immediately before 7 December 1941, I did not receive any 
written or oral estimates from G-2, properly vouched for, which pointed to 
Pearl Harbor specifically as the attack target at the opening of hostilities with 
Japan or the other axis powers. During this period, however, I did on 
several occasions receive estimates from G-2, some of which were not borne out 
by subsequent events, and which were to the effedt that hostilities with one 
or more of the Axis powers would open with attacks on almost any of many 
strategic points of United States or British territory in the Pacific areas. My- 
self and the members of my staff were constantly concerned with global prob- 
lems and considerations, involving possibilities of hostile land, sea and air 
action against the United States by the Axis powers. 
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I wish to state that in my opinion the War Department had sent ample 
warnings to the overseas commanders, including General Short, to alert their 
respective commands for war. General Short did not send at any time any 
notice to the War l4S0i] Department which would indicate that he was 
not fully prepared for an attack of the kind which occurred, with the means 
available to him. The War Department had given him estimates and basic war 
plans which in effect warned him to expect air and submarine attacks as 
primary threats in the event of war with Japan. These pre-battle and battle 
•plans and estimates with which I was very much concerned, were preptired, 
reduced to writing and given to General Short and other officers involved after 
a great deal of mature consideration by the best military brains available to 
us for that purpose. They represented the concensus of the belief and expert 
military opinions of the War and Navy Departments and the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. Since I was aware of this and knew that General Short similarly was 
fully cognizant thereof, I assumed that these fundamental concepts of primary 
threats from a surprise attack by Japan would govern General Short in his 
thinking and preparations in light of the warnings of imminent war. Ko 
notice ever reached me that he would disregard these estimates, or that he 
would omit preparations against an outside threat. General Short at no time 
informed the War Department that he was not in full agreement with War 
Department estimates and plans for the defense of Oahu. If he was not in 
accord with these estimates and plans, then It would have been quite reasonable 
to assume that he would have Informed the War Department, in accordance 
with established military practice. [^$05] I assumed also that General 
Short’s liaison with the Navy was such that he received all Information of use 
to him and available to the Navy at Pearl Harbor. It was inadvisable for 
the War and Navy Departments to send identical or nearly identical messages 
to the respective commanders at Hawaii, for fear of compromising our codes. 
Hence, it was understood that information sent by either Department which 
would be of use to the other service would be exchanged between the two 
commanders at Hawaii. 

So far as General Short is concerned, the message to him on 27 November 
1941. signed “Marshall”, should be considered in the light of all the Army and 
Navy messages which were sent to Hawaii before and after that date, as well 
as with whatever other information was available to him. It was my under- 
standing that G-2, War Department, in carrying out his normal responsibilities, 
was transmitting periodically to the overseas commanders, information, reports 
and estimates bearing on the current situation. For this purpose, G-2 had avail- 
able all the Intercepts mentioned, as well as many others which are not Included 
in Top Secret Exhibit “B.” 

Concerning the “Magic” mes.sages, it was necessary to guard most carefully 
against compromising the source of this extremely valuable intelligence. Only 
a very few persons knew the details. For example, I did not know fully how it 
was obtained. Under this necessity, therefore. It was not the policy 

of the War Department to send these messages to overseas commanders. The 
wisdom of this policy has been proved by our recent victories. If more detailed 
information, or if the actual intercepts, had been sent to Hawaii, then the same 
procedure would have been followed with respect to the other overseas com- 
manders, some of whom were at places of greater vulnerability than Hawaii. 
This would have led to great danger of compromise. The spreading of this 
highly secret information at that time into so many hands might have lost us 
for tlie present war the source of this form of the best evidence of the enemy’s 
intentions. This loss would have been a great disaster, resulting In prolongation 
of the war, increased bloodshed, uncertainty and expense, and possible defeats. 

(Signed) L. T. Gebow, 

Lieut. Gen. U. 8. Army. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of June, 1W5. 

Henry O. Clausen, 

(Signed) Henry C. Clausen, 

Lieut. Colonel^ JAOD. 
at Cannes, France 
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\_ 4S07 '] Senator Ferguson. Now, General, do you know what-^ 
put it this way : Did Major Clausen at this time, or Lieutenant Col- 
onel — was he Lieutenant Colonel? 

General Gerow. Lieutenant Colonel. 

Senator Ferguson. Colonel Clausen, at that time, did. he ask you 
these questions so that you would write out this 3-page affidavit? 
How md you know at that time what you wanted to put in the affi- 
davit — what he wanted ? 

General Gerow. He visited me first at my headquarters at Bad 
Nauheim. We had a short conversation at that time and he told me 
what the scope of his investigation was going to be. He left, and, as 
T recall, went up to interview otlier officers on this Pearl Harbor affair. 
I then left, I think the day after he was at my headquarters, and went 
to the Riviera, for the first leave I had had in four years. He followed 
me down there and came out to my house and questioned me in a very 
full and very formal way. 

I drafted notes. I had no typist or stenographer. He took them to 
his hotel and ty^d it and brought it back, the substance of what I 
told him, and I didn’t agree with some of the things he had written, 
and so I scratched them out and rewrote them myself, and he finally 
ty^d them. 

Does that cover your question, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

[4308^ Now, what did he tell you he was trying to prove; did 
he tell you he was trying to prove something? 

General Gerow. No, sir. He merely came to me and presented 
this letter from the Secretary of War authorizing him to make this 
investigation and he stated, as I recall now, that testimony had been 
submitted before the Pearl Harbor Board after my testimony and 
he was trying to clear up that testimony, to see whether the state- 
ments made concerning certain acts that I was involved in were 
correct, what my testimony would be in answer to it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, first: 

Colonel Clausen has asked me to comment on what la stated to have been 
testimony before the Pearl Harbor Board to the following effect: * • • 

Did he tell you that it was testimony that had been sworn to? 

General Gi»ow. He has it here “on what is stated to have been 
testimony.” 

Senator Ferguson. Was there some doubt about this being testi- 
mony ? 

General Gerow. Well, there wasn’t in my mind, sir. I interpreted 
the statement he made to me that it was testimony given before the 
Pearl Harbor Board. 

^nator Ferguson. Apparently he told you Bratton had \4309'\ 
testified to this : 

On 4 December lf>41 Colonel Bratton of 0-2 called General Gerow’s atten- 
tion to an Intercept indicating action by Japanese Consuls to destroy their 
codes and papers in accordance with instructions from Tokyo, and then asked 
General Gerow to send more warnings to the overseas commanders. 

Up to there it would indicate that Bratton wanted to send more 
warnings to the overseas commanders. The warning then in effect 
was that of the 27th, was it not? This is on the 4th of December. 
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* General Gerow. Yes, sir. The operational message was sent on 
November 27, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be the one he was talking about. 

He asked General Gerow to send more warnings to the o^’Crseas commanders. 

You would be the man he would come to, would you notf You 
have told us you were the authorized officer outside of the Chief of 
Staff to send this. 

General Gerow. That is right. If it was an operational message. 
If it was an informational message it would be sent out by G-2. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, that hind of a message, to send more 
warnings to the overseas commanders, that would be [4^70] 
operational, would it not? 

General Gerow. Not, sir, if you take it in connection with the sen- 
tence above, “called General Gerow’s attention to an intercept indi- 
cating action by Japanese Consuls to destroy their codes and papei-s 
in accordance with instructions from Tokyo. ’ That would only bear 
out what the Operational message already said. 

Senator Ferguson. What did the destruction of codes mean to 
you? 

General Gerow. It means that the people destroying were antici- 
pating war, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you didn’t disturb or want to dis- 
turb, if you got that information you didn’t want to disturb your 
warning of the 27th; is that correct? 

General Gerow. Noj sir; I don’t think the statement in the Op- 
erational message, the instructions to the commander out there, needed 
any changing because of the fact that the Japanese were destroying 
their codes. We had already stated, the War Department had taken 
the position that war was imminent, hostilities might occur at any 
moment. The mere fact that they had destroyed their codes wouldn^t 
change it. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the fact that you had received information 
about the destruction of the Japanese codes subsequent to the 27th 
wouldn’t cause you, would not have caused you to act? 

General Gerow. Would not have caused me to send another Opera- 
tional action message, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then — ^ 

General Gerow. I would like to elaborate, if I may. I think my 
response to that one should also be read. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to answer fully. I don’t want you 
to feel that you are not given an opportunity to answer fully. 

General Gerow. I would like to, since part of that paragraph 1 has 
been brought into the picture, I think the answer should oe given at 
the same time. 

I do not recall the incident. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you said, “I do not recall the in- 
cident,” but I am trying to ask you questions to see whether or not it 
would be your duty if you did get the information to act. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

. Senator Feroi^son. That is what I am trying to say. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. And, as you remember now, if you had received 
that information knowing that the warning of the 27th went out, that 
you would not have thought that the information about breaking the 
codes would not have led you to give them more warning. Now go 
ahead and make any further explanation that you want. 

Mr. Mitchell. He did not say that. He said it would not require 
an operational order. He said it two or three times. This man had 
operational orders to give and G-2 had warnings to give and I think 
there ought to be a distinction made between an operational order and 
information in every question that is asked him. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the statement by counsel does that help 
refresh your memory? Has he enlightened you? 

General Gerow. Will you ask your question again, sir, and I will 
reply to it again, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Here is the language in the affidavit : “And then 
asked General Gerow to send more warnings to the overseas 
commanders.” 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, we are talking about warning of action, 
that is, a directive of action not such as G-2 would send 

but such as you would send. 

Now, to get this straight, the warning on the 27th was a message 
that you could send but not G-2, isn’t that correct? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Swiator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. And I would only send it in the name of General 
Marshall if he would improve it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Tnat is correct. Now, you answered my ques- 
tion when I asked you that, that you did not think that the aestruc- 
tion of codes would have caused you to send any further message of 
action or warning. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I said that destruction of codes was 
not — the information was .not of such a nature that would have 
caused me to change the operational instructions, the directives that 
were contained in the message of November the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand. ^ 

General Gerow. And, sir, the use of that word “warnings” in here 
I think is a bit confusing. If Colonel Bratton did what he said that 
he did he was merely telling me that he wanted me to send a message 
to Hawaii to the effect that the Japanese were destroying their codes. 
Now, that is apparently what the paragraph means, sir, and that was 
a message that was purely informational that could have been sent by 
Gh-2 and not by me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, if he had in mind the other 
kind of a message, “General Gerow to send more warnings to the over- 
seas commanders,” not information, warnings — and we have been 
talking here with the other officers that the message of the 27th was 
a warning, the one of the 24th was even called a war warning right 
in it. 

General Gerow. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if he had in mind that kind of a message, 
“General Gerow replied that sufficient had been sent.” Now, you are 
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still of the opinion that that would be a correct answer to Bratton, 
are you not, if you were of the opinion then that sufficient had been 
sent? 

General Gerow. I was of the opinion that a very positive and clear- 
cut directive had been sent to the Commanding General of the Hawai- 
ian Department for definite action and that the fact that the Japanese 
were destroying their code did not indicate to me that I should wange 
that directive that was still in effect on December the 7th. 

Senator FEROtrsoN. Yes; all right. Now, on the 5th of December, 
the next thing: “Colonel Otis E. ^dtler, S. C.” — what does the “S. C.’’ 
mean after that? , 

General Gerow. Signal Corps. 

I^nator Feroubok (reading) : 

Informed General Gerow HS15] that tlie Japanese wind code had been 
implemented to signal breach of diplomatic relations or war with Great Britain 
and asked that the Commanding General Hawaiian Department be notified. 
General Gerow replied that he thought plenty of notiflcatiun had been sent. 

Now, at that time. General, taki^ as of December the 5th, did you 
know that Batavia, Netherlands ^st Indies, had notified General 
Miles by a message that there was a wind code, not an activating of 
a wind code, but a wind code. which it interpreted as a war decision 
would be sent by weather broadcast? Did you know that? 

General Gerow. I would like to see that message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would counsel show him the Batavian message ? 

Mr. -Gesell. You have got it. Senator. It is in volume 5 of the 
Navy. 

Senator Ferguson. Volume 6 of the Navy. 

Mr. Gesell. It is the one you had yesteraay. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the original. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask counsel whether or not the Clausen 
rerart has been introduced in evidence as yet? 

Mr. Gesell. No; it has not been introduced in evidence 
as vet. 

Senator Ltjcas. How many reports are there, may I ask, Clausen 
reports? Just one? 

Mr. Gesell. Well, the Clausen report is a series of affidavits pri- 
marily. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you mean how many copies? 

Senator Lucas. Yes; how many copies. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have 2 copies. 

Mr. Gesell. There are 2 copies available to us. 

Senator Lucas. When could the Senator from Illinois get ahold 
of the Clausen report? 

Mr. Gesell. I will be glad to let you have our copy tonight. 

Senator Lucas. No; I am not gomg to take the copy away from 
counsel because he needs it. I am asking about the other one. Who 
has it now? 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not clear whether it is Senator Brewster or 
who it is. 

Mr. Gesell. Congressman Murphy I Uiink has the other. Both 
of them are out of our hands now. 
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Senator Ferguson. I will undertake, Senator, to give you Senator 
Brewster’s copy. 

Senator Lucas. I will be delighted to have it. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Overnight, at least. 

Senator Ferguson. I do not find it. Does counsel recall the page ? 
I have it now. It is on page 726, so the record will show. 

Mr. MiTCHEii. Of volume 5. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. General. 

General Gerow. I think, &nator, when vou asked me the question 
you read what Colonel Sadtler was reported to have said. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. And I would like to go back to my answer on that 
for the purpose of the record and state that I have no such recollection 
and I believe that Colonel Sadtler is mistaken. 

In answer to your question, sir, I have never seen this message. 

Senator Ferguson. You had never seen the Batavia messaged 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

^nator Ferguson. Which indicated it would not be a message on 
breaking up relations; it would be a war decision message. You see 
that langus^e in there ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I do not recall ever seeing that message. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is quite an important mes- 
sage, is it not, and you would recall it now ? 

General Gerow. I think I would ; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, as I understand it you say that you do not 
remember that incident. It could have happened but you do not 
remember. 

General Gerow. It could have happened, sir, but I do not recall it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I am trying to get what your mental atti- 
tude would have been at that time. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. If Sadtler had come to you telling you this, 
were you of the opinion that they had sufficient information, and, 
therefore, you would not have sent it? 

General Gerow. I think that is a little different message. Senator. 
If I had been sure that the Japs had announced that war with the 
United States was going to occur at a certain time^ I would have 
most certainly written a message as quickly as possible and sent it 
on my own responsibility if General Marshall had not been there. 
That would have been an operational message. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, an operational message. 

General Gerow. And warning them that a certain thing would hap- 
pen at a certain time. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, as I understand it, 
if you had seen the Batavia message and knew it was activating, then 
you would have felt that it was your duty to send a new action message 
to Hawaii ? 

General Gerow. Not necessarily a new action message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what would it be? 

General Gerow. One quite similar to the one General Marshall sent 
on the morning of December the 7th. There was something that rather 
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fixed a date as immediate, that something was going to happen. If 
they had said, “We have definitely decided to go to war with the United 
States,” I think we most certainly — that is, if I may correct that, that 
if Japan had decided and had stated that she was going to go to war 
with the United States definitely on a certain day — would inform our 
commanders all over the world to that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the next one : 

On the night of the 6th of December 1941 Colonel Bratton or another delivered 
to General Gerow thirteen parts of the fourteen part Japanese Intercept 25843. 

That is the 13 parts of the so-called 14-part message. Now, did he 
give you that information on the 6th, that is, on Saturday f 

General Geeow. I do not recall, sir, that he did. I have seen testi- 
mony somewhere that he stated that it was given 14S^0] to my 
executive officer. Colonel Gailey, and I haven’t talked to Colonel Gailey, 
sir, and I do not laiow’ what his answer would be. 

Senator Ferouson. Did you have an executive officer by the name 
of Colonel Gately or Gailey ? 

General Gerow. Gailey; yes, sir. I had such an executive officer, 
C. K. Gailey, a colonel. 

Senator Ferguson. Mow, at that time on Saturday was your office, 
the War Plans, alerted to war? 

General Gerow. That depends. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. To expect war that day ? 

General Gerow. It just depends, Senator, on what you mean by the 
term “alerted.” I was, and most of my officers were, working down 
there quite late eveiy night and practically all day Sunday and on 
holidays. As I stated, I believe, this morning, we had an arrange- 
ment whereby a duty officer was designated each day for a 24-hour 
period. That duty officer after the office was closed up was permitted 
to go to his home. He remained within calling distance of a telephone 
during his entire period of duty, except when he was at the office. He 
knew where to reach me, sir, and the Adjutant General and the Secre- 
ta^ of the General Staff knew where to reach him- sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would your records show — should [4^21] 
they show what officers were on duty after 6 o’clock Saturday night 
in your department ? < 

General Gerow. Senator, I have had a search made in the War 
Department to try to find that duty roster, sir, and 1 have been unable 
to locate it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There was one at tliat time, there was a roster? 

General Giatow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you have made a search and you have been 
unable to locate it ? 

General Gerow. I have asked the Operations Division, which took 
over and superseded the War Plans Division, to make a search of their 
records and to search the Adjutant General’s records and they have 
been unable, sir, to find the record or the roster for that period, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you are unable to tell us who was on duty 
that night? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I regret to say I am, sir. I think that I 
was dowm at the office myself until 6 or 7 or 8 o’clock. Of course, that 
was a very busy time and we had a lot of unfinished business. As a 
matter of fact, we went down the next morning, a number of us. Sun- 
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day morning, in order to clean up some of this business that had ac- 
cumulated and we could do it better on Sunday morning because 
you did not have a lot of people bothering you. 

Senator Ferguson. But you were not going down Sunday — or you 
were not down Saturday night, I mean your force, because your office 
was closed. All right. 

General Gerow. ^o, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you say here : 

I do not recall the Incident. 

You were replying back to one. And then you said that — 

General Sherman Miles, Assistant of G-2, had direct access to me and to the 
Chief of Staff in a matter of such importance. 

You meant there that if it was only information he could have given 
it alone, but if he wanted to ^t any action message then he would nave 
to come to you or General lilarshall ? 

General Gerow. Yes. If he wanted to give out information he 
could send it without consulting me. He normally did consult me, 
however, but he had no authority, sir, to direct operations without 
consulting me, sir. If he felt that operations should be conducted, he 
was absolutely free to come to me and suggest that such a message 
be sent and if we did not agree I think the custom would have been for 
General Miles and myself both to go to the Chief of Staff and express 
our differing views and have him make the decision. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to go to paragraph 8 on the next 
page [reading] : 

149B3] I did not receive or see any part of the message mentioned until the 
morning of the 7th of December 1941 when a conference was held with the Chief 
of Staff. If I had received parts of the message on the night of the 6th 

Now, I assume there that y6u are talking about the 13 parts that 
were in. 

General Gerow. I think probably I was covering the whole message, 
sir, at that time because 

Senator Ferguson. You do not say that in your affidavit do you ? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; but I did not have these messages in front 
of me at that time, sir, to show when they came into the War Depart- 
ment and the time they were translated. 

Senator Ferguson. But he must have told you that 13 were in 
because you say, “If I had received parts of the message on the 6th 
of December 1941.” Now, here is what you say in your affidavit that 
you would have done : 

I would have Immediately warned the overseas commanders an4 informed the 
Cauef of Staff. 

In other words, you thought that the 13 parts of the message, plus 
the pilot message, wnich I understand you did not see 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

[4S£4] Senator Ferguson (continuing) . Would have been suffi- 
cient for you to immediately have realerted or to at least have alerted 
fbe commanders across the sea ? 

General Gerow. I think possibly. Senator, there may not have been 
a meeting of minds with regard to that particular sentence between 
myself and Colonel Clausen. I did not have those messages with me, 
I did not recall all their contents. As a matter of fact, as I have testi- 

79716 — 46— pt. 4 6 
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fied, I saw them first on the morning in the office of the Chief of Staff 
at 11 : 30 and I think I read it very casually that morning, sir, and 
had not seen them since. I did not see them when I testified before 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you through ? 

General Gebow. I am sure what I meant in that was if they necessi- 
tated operational orders to the commanders overseas I would have 
sent such orders. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, that is not what it says, is it ? 

General Gebow. No, sir^ and I say now I feel that there must not 
have been a meeting of minds because I would not have acted on an 
order that was unimportant, sir. 

Senator Febgusun. Well, now, do I understand that you feel that 
up until the night of the 6th, which includes the 13 parts, that they 
were not important? 

General Gebow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The Winant message, the pilot 
message, the breaking of the codes message and the 13-part message, 
the various other messages that were in here that I reviewed with 
General Marshall the other day, that they were not of such importance 
that you would have given an alert ? 

General Gebow. No, sir; I did not mean, sir, to convey that answer. 
The sentence reads : “If I had received parts of the message.” I might 
have received maybe the firet part of 14 parts and there may not have 
been anything in that one part of that message that would have caused 
me to send an operational message. Do I make myself clear. Senator I 

Senator Ferguson. Did you read the 13 parts of that message? 
Have you ever read it? 

General Gerow. I read it, sir, I think on the morning or tlie after- 
noon of December the 7th, sir, rather casually. That was sometlung 
which happened, that was in the past. We were trying to see that 
nothing like that happened in the future. 

Senator Ferguson. Then as far as you were concerned. General, 
you i-eally never read those 13 parts or neard it read prior to the 7th, 
the time of the attack on the 7th ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I saw it first at 11:30 in the Chief of 
Staff's office. 

Senator I'erouson. But you did not read it and he did [^ 326 ^ 
not read it aloud ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not believe that he did, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore you hadn’t any knowledge of it, I 
mean what was in it? 

General Gebow. Well, sir, the Chief of Staff told me in general 
what was in it when I went in there, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, had he already read it when you got in 
thei-e ? 

General Gerow. I think he did, sir. He had the papers on his desk 
in front of him. 

Senator Ferguson. General, how did you get to the Gteneral's 
office? Did you drive there or were you in the same building? 

General Gerow. No, sir; we were in the same building, on the same 
floor just a very short distance away. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you go there by a telephone call ? 
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Greneral Gebow. As I recall, sir, the Chief of Staff had a buzzer 
on his desk, a telephone buzzer and he buzzed that and said, “Come 
up to my office at once.” 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, how long had you been in your 
office prior to the buzz from the Chief of Staff to come to his office ? 

General Gerow. To the best of my recollection and belief I arrived 
in my office some time before 10 o’clock, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, have you any nearer idea? 

9:30? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I cannot testify as to the exact time. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you would be an hour 
and twenty-some minutes in your office. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Prior to going to General Marshall’s office. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And during that period you had no idea that 
there was a pilot message, that there was an Admiralty message about 
the movement of ships, tne Winant message, the 13-part message, the 
14th part, or the 1 o’clock delivery, and the destruction of the code. 
You were in your office an hour and twenty -one minutes, and that 
never came to your attention ? 

General Gerow. I do not believe, sir, it was ever brought to my 
office. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I asked you. 

General Gerow. Sir? 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I asked you. 

General Gerow. No, sir. I do not recall ever seeing that message 
until I went to General Marshall’s office at 11 : 30. 

[ItS28'\ Mr. Mitchell. He is talking about several messages, 
not only the 13 parts or 14th part, but the one from Winant. 

General Gerow. I think I testified I did not 

Mr. Mitchell. Your answer only relates to one of them? 

Ganeral Gerow. I do not recall, as I think I stated before, having 
seen the Winant messa^ro at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I say. You never saw it at all. 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not see the pilot message prior to being 
with General Marshall in his office on the morning of the 7th? 

General Gerow. To the best of my recollection I believe I did not, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had not seen the 13th part of the message, 
or the 14th part, is that right? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You had not seen the 1 o’clock delivery message 
and the destruction of their code machine, had you, prior to 11 : 25 ? 

General Gerow. The destruction of the code machine, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. It is in the 1 o’clock delivery message. 
Would you just let him see that message? 

(The document was handed to General Gerow.) 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the message you asked him 

about? 

Senator Ferguson. It is the 1 o’clock delivery message. Is not 
there in that same message a provision about destroying the code? 
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Mr. Geseix. No; it is a separate message. That is on the other 
page, right across from it. 

Senator Ferguson. It is across on the other page, the one as to the 
destruction of the code. 

General Gerow. That is the one, sir. No. 910, that you refer to, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Wait until I get my copy. 

General Gerow. Page 249, sir. 

Senator Fero.uson. On page 248, the one at the top, General, first. 

General Gerow. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. “Will the Ambassador please submit to the 
United States Government, if possible to tlie Secretary of State, our 
reply to the United States at 1 p. m. on the 7th your time.” That 
would be on Sunday at 1 o’clock, would it not? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. As I recall now, sir, I did not see that 
message until I went into the office of General Marshall. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I understand. Now, on page 
[J^SO'] 249, at the top of the page : 

After deciphering part 14 of my 902, also my 907, 908 and 909, please destroy 
at once the remaining deciphering machine and all machine codes. Dispose in 
like manner also secret documents. 

General Giotow. I do not recall having seen that raessa^ until I 
went into the office of the Chief of Staff at 11 : 30 on December 7, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand. And you do not recall anyone 
calling you at your home to give you any of those messages or inlor- 
mation on those messages? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I do not recall any telephone calls, sir, with 
regard to that. 

Senator FERtfusoN. Do you know whether Colonel Gailey was in 
your office on Sund^ morning ? 

General Gerow. I do not recall, sir, specifically that he was there, 
Senator. I remember the names of several other officers who were 
there at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, was there any officer other than you below 
General Marshall that could have acted on Saturday, or Sunday up 
until the time you saw General Marshall in his office, on this informa- 
tion and given another alert to Hawaii? Did you understand my 
question? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I am not quite clear, sir. 

Senator FtaiousoN. Were you the only officer with au- 
thority to act under General Marshall — I think he was the Chief of 
Staff 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you the only officer that had authority to 
act, to give a further alert or action message similar — I say “similar” 
only because it would have an effect — as the one of the 27th, an action 
message ? Were you the only one under General Marshall capable 
of doing that? 

General Gerow. Senator, I had no specific authority to act for Gen- 
eral Marshall ; I would have assumed that authority if I thought the 
situation demanded it. • 

Senator Ferguson. But, as I understand it then you did not have 
that authority, but you now say that you would have assumed it; is 
that correct? 
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General Gebow. That is correct, sir. I had no specific authority to 
act in General Marshall’s name. I had authority to sign papers with 
his name, sir, but in a matter of that kind, I would have, if the situa- 
tion warranted, I would have assumed the responsibility for sending 
the message. 

Senator Febgttson. Now, suppose. General, that you had known at 
10 o’clock in your ofiice all that you knew [45J3] at 12 o’clock 
after being in General Marshall’s office would you have sent a message 
to Short ? 

General Gerow. I would have certainly drafted such a message, and 
if I could have gotten in touch quickly with General Marshall, I would 
have put the question up to him. If I could not have gotten in touch 
with him, sir, I would have probably gotten in touch with the Secre- 
tary of War and told him what I was doing, and gotten the message 
on the line as quickly as possible, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Therefore, you figure that that information was 
such that it should have had action on it? 

General Gerow. You mean the document that I saw at 11 : 30 in the 
Chief of Staff's office the next morning? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; they did warrant action. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, down at the bottom of the page in your 
affidavit, “General Short,” — so we are talking about the same thing. 

General Short did not send at any time any notice to the War Department 
which would Indicate that he was not fully prepare<l for an attack of the kind 
that occurred with the means available to him. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want you to look at Exhibit 32, page 
10, and ask you when you made that affidavit with 
Clausen, whether you are familiar with the message on page 10? 

General Gerow. The message on page 10 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Page 10 of Exhibit 32. 

General Gerow. May I read that message to see if we have the 
same one? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow (reading) : 

Japanese negotiations have come to a practical stalemate. 

Senator Ferguson. That is wrong. 

General Gerow. That is the one on page 10, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is on page 12. The question is when you 
made the affidavit in Paris — no, in Cannes, France, the 20th of June, 
1945, were you familiar with the message on page 12 of Exhibit 32, 
reading: 

“Keport Department alerted to prevent sabotage period Liaison with Navy 
REURAD four seven two twenty-seventh,” and signed “Short.” 

General Gerow. 1 did not have the message in front of me, sir, at 
the time I testified. I did know about it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Hotv could you make that affidavit, the Clausen 
affidavit and out that sentence in it, and have in mind at the same 
time Short’s reply? 

General Gerow. "Well, sir. I think the reply from the 
Commanding General of the Hawaiian Department is subject to sev- 
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eral interpretations, sir. I think the phrase “liaison with the Navy” 
could be interpreted to mean that he was taking steps to conduct recon- 
naissance, and carry out other defensive measures. 

Senator Ferguson. Is there any reason why you would misinterpret 
the fii-st part, “Report Department alerted”? That was in reply to 
the 27th, wasn’t it ? Let me get the language of the one of the 27th. 

Report measures taken. ' 

Then his message came in on the 28th : 

Report Department alerted to prevent sabotage period. 

That is the end of the sentence ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, could that be misconstrued? 

General Gerow. It could be construed that he was taking steps to 
prevent sabotage and also these other things. The entire message 
could be construed that way. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first see the message on page 12? 

General Gerow. I think I saw it first, sir, on the morning of the 
28th of November, 1941. I have testified, I believe, sir, to that effect. 

[^336} Senator Ferguson. And the interpretation that you now 
get from it is to the effect that that sentence “Report Department 
alerted to prevent sabotage” meant to you that he was alerted to the 
other, and he was also alerted to sabotage ? 

General Gerow. Senator, I did not testify to that, sir, on my pre- 
vious testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. I am asking you now. 

General Gerow. 1 say now, that the message could be interpreted 
to mean that he was alerted to prevent sabotage and that he was also 
prepared to conduct reconnaissance and other defensive missions. 

Senator Ferguson. It could be? 

General Gerow. It could be. 

Senator Ferguson. How did you interpret it on the 28th when you 
got it? 

General Gerow. Well, sir 

Senator Ferguson. You acted on it? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; that is the trouble. I did not act on it. 

Senator Ferguson. Even filing it away is acting on it, or passing 
it off is acting on it. 

General Gerow. I testified. Senator, at considerable length to my 
part in the affair. I will repeat the testi- [J^S6'\ mony, if 
necessary. 

Senator Ferguson. I want you to answer my question first. 

General Gerow. Will you repeat the question, sir ? 

Senator Ferguson. "Vi^at interpretation, what evaluation did you 
give it on the 28th ? 

General Gerow. I stated, sir, that I testified before the Roberts 
board to the effect that when that message passed over my desk, I 
thought it was an answer to the G-2 message sent out by General Miles. 
Consequently if I did have that thought on the morning of the 28th 
when the message passed over my desk — and I cannot recall now what 
my thoughts were at that time, but if I did have that thought, then 
there was no occasion for me to make any interpretation of the rest 
of the message, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, do you want to say that that was yojur 
thought, to the best of your knowledge now ? 

General Gebow. Senator, 1 would like my testimony to stand, sir, 
as I have stated it,, that I testified before the Roberts Commission, 
or Committee, that when that message passed over my desk I assumed 
it to be an answer to the G-2 message sent by General Miles, and the 
reason for that assumption was that the G-2 message was discussed 
greatly at length the evening before. 

[4SS?^ Senator Ferguson. I want to get down to what you said 
in the affidavit: 

General Short did not send at any notice to the War Department which would 
Indicate that he was not fully prepared for an attack at the time It occurred 
with the means available to him. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I ask you again, did you have in mind this 
reply to Short’s oh page 12 when you made that affidavit? 

General Gbbow. I told you, sir, that I did not have that message in 
front of me. I did know, and was familiar with the message, sir, 
and I did have it in mind at the time I made that affidavit, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you not think that at least that message 
would indicate that he was not fully alerted? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I submit the witness has answered 
that question at least a half dozen times in the examination. I just 
cannot understand the repetition of these questions over and over 
again. I may be wrong, and I certainly am not attempting to fore- 
clo^ any member of the committee from asking any questions, but 
I cannot for the life of me understand the repetitious questions. I 
may be wrong. 

^4SSS] TTie Chairman. The Chair would suggest that the mem- 
bers of the committee avoid repetition as much as possible, in order to 
expedite the hearing, but we will let General Gerow answer this ques- 
tion once more. 

Senator Lucas. I do not object, but I should like to ask this 
question : 

Should I be permitted, and every member of this committee be 
permitted to go through the same kind of examination and ask the 
same type and character of questions over and over again? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Cnairman, I did not yield. 

The Chairman. Let the Chair answer that question, or that inter- 
rogatory, which he thinks is a proper one. This is not a court proce- . 
dure in which the presiding judge, or the presiding officer, has any 
control over the inquiries made by members of the committee. 

The Chair does not understand that he can, arbitrarily, or without 
arbitrary action, control the interrogatories propounded by members 
of the committee. Even though they repeat over and over again, the 
Chair, however, cannot control that. If any member of the commit- 
tee desires to ask the same question or a similar question over and 
over again, the Chair does not know how he can control that process 
of inquiry by any member Df the committee. But the [43S9] 
Chair would like to caution the members, as far as possible, that 
there be no repetition of the same question, in view of similar answers 
that may have been given by the witness in any case. 

So the Senator will proceed. 
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Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, this affidavit was not covered, 
as I recall it, by the General, in his testimony. These questions 
ere new. They were not covered. This sentence that I was reading 
and trying to get an answer to had not been covered. 

I want to know how it is possible to have that sentence in the 
affidavit, having in mind page 12. Now, do you understand my 
question ? 

The Chairman. The Chair does not recall whether General Gerow 
was asked about that matter when he was on the stand before. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you cover that before. General? 

The Chairman. The Chair may say also 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. 

The Chairman. The Chair might also as far as the Chair is 
concerned, as a member of the committee, he understands the Gen- 
eral’s answer, and if other members do not, then they can pursue 
that matter, I suppose, until they do understand it. 

\i3JiO'\ General Gerow. My only desire sir, is to explain all 
I know about the Pearl Harbor affair to the committee. I am 
willing to answer any questions freely. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I am trying to find out, is what 
you do know. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, General, can you answer the question? 
I wish you would look at that sentence. I want to know how it is 

f iossible to write that sentence in an affidavit and at the same time 
>ave in mind General Short’s reply on page 12 of exhibit 32. 

General Gerow. Well, Senator, as I stated before, this affidavit 
was made, as I believe, in June 1945. That was when this affidavit 
was' made. This message was received on November 28, 1941. A lot 
had hapMned between 1941 and 1945. I stated that I had not 
attempted to interpret this message when it passed over my desk 
on the morning on November 28, because of the incorrect assumption 
I had made that it was a reply to the sabotabe message sent by 
General Miles. 

If you ask me now, sir, to interpret whether this message could 
be interpreted as meaning that General Short did not send at any 
time any notice to the 'W^r Department which would indicate that 
he was not fully prepared for an attack of the kind 

which occurred with the means available to him, I think I can state 
now, sir, that this message could be interpreted as meaning that the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, had prepared for an 
attack of the kind that was actually made. 

Senator Ferguson. That is your answer to the question? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is now 4 o’clock. 

It is obvious we cannot finish with General Gerow, so we will 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

CWTiereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 10 
o’clock a. m., of the following day, Saturday, December 16, 1945.) 
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SATXTBDAT, BECEIEBSB 16, 1945 

Congress op the United States, 

Joint Committee on the IN^'ESTIGATION 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

'Washington, D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Lucas, and Ferguson, and 
Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy,. Gearnart, 
and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, General Counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[43431 The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, if we may do so, there are one or two 
matters that have come, up that may be of aid to the committee in 
connection with the further, examination of General Gerow, and if 
we could intervene for a moment, with Senator Ferguson’s permis- 
sion. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I will yield. 

The Chairman. All right, go anead. 

Mr. Gesell. The first has to do with Exhibit 21, the Winant dis- 
patch of December 6 concerning the movement of Japanese vessels 
towards the Kra Peninsula. Wq wish to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to two additional messages on that subject. 

The first is a message dated December 6, 1941, from the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, signed by R. E. Schuirmann — a 
memorandum for the State Department, dated December 6, 1941. 
This memorandum reads as follows : 

Following report has been received from the Commander-ln-Chlef Asiatic 
Fleet dated December 6 : 

“British Commander In Chief China reports a 25-8bip convoy escorted by 6 
cruisers and 10 destroyers in latitude OS-OO North longitude 106-00 East at 
0316 Greenwich time today. A convoy of 10 ships with 2 cruisers and 10 
destroyers were in latitude 07-40 North longitude 106-20 East 2 hours [-iSW 
later. All on course West. Three additional ships In latitude 07-61 North 
longitude 1(6-00 East at 0442 course 310®. This indicates all forces will make 
for Kohtron in latitude 10-01 North longitude 104 East. 

“Commander-in-C3ilef Asiatic Admiral Hart’s scouting force hRS sighted 80 
ships and 1 large cruiser anchored in Camranb Bay.” 

There is also attached to this memorandum which I have just read 
the text of the message from the Commander-in-Chief Asiatic forces 
dated December 6, 1941, addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
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which forms the basis of the Schuirmann note to the State Department. 
This is dated December 6, 1941, and contains the same information and 
shows on its face that the dispatch was also sent for the information 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet and Com. 16 and 
Com. 14. The time "group on the dispatch indicates that it was sent 
December 6th Greenwich time, at 12 : 55 p. m.j which would be 7 : 55 
a. m. Eastern Standard time, or 2 : 55 p. m. Philippine time. 

I would like to have these two documents designated Exhibit 66. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 66.”) 

Mr. Gesell. Now the question also arose I believe in [4^4^] 
connection with the examination of General Miles, but it is piertinent 
perhaps to the examination of General Gerow as well, at page 4190 
of the transcript, as to whether the so-called parallel action messages 
which were delivered to the Japanese Ambassador on August 17, 1941 
by President Roosevelt were contained in magic. 

We have obtained the ma^ic messages which show that the texts 
of those notes were in magic, as well as the message from Tokyo 
to Washington dated August 17, 1941, transmitting the messages, 
and I think that should be marked as an exhibit. I suggest that the 
next exhibit number be Exhibit 67. 

The Chairman. It is so ordered. 

i The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No, 67.”) 

Senator Ferguson. Could I just see them? 
ir. Gesell. Certainly. 

(Exhibits Nos. 66 and 67 were handed to Senator Ferguson.) 

Mr. Gesell. We have not reproduced the latter because it is the 
text of notes which are already in volume 2 of Foreign Relations. 
The Chairman. All right. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire from counsel whether or not we 
have all of the intercepts now between the 16th and the 28th of August 
1941, in relation to this instrument both ways? 

Mr. Gesell. I cannot answer that question. We will inquire and 
see. I thought the question in the transcript was for the texts of these 
specific messages. 

Senator Ferguson. What I would like to have now in relation to 
these is all of the messages in relation to them both ways. This is 

the one transmitted 

Mr. Gesell. Between what dates. Senator. 

Senator Ferciuson. Between the 16th of August and 29th.* The 
28th is when the reply came in. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire from counsel whether or 
not we will receive the material which I requested of General Mar- 
shall, namely the reasons for the 1940 alert? 

Mr. Gesell. No, Congressman Keefe, we have not 
received that information. We understand it is expected either later 
today or Monday. 

Mr. Keefe. Have you received the action report on the log of the 
U. S. S. Enterprise which I asked for some time ago ? 

Mr. Gesell. The situation with respect to the ship logs is as follows, 
according to my understanding: A large number of ship logs were 
requested by the different members of the committee at di^rent times. 


* Sttbuequently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 124, 
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The Navy Department has set aside a lar^ room, and filled it with 
these various logs that had been requested. It is a rather difficult 
matter to reproduce them all, and the Navy has suggested that those 
logs will be there for the inspection of anyone authorized by the com- 
mittee to examine them. We wrote a letter in that connection for 
Senator Brewster, who had asked for quite a number. We have gotten 
the log of the Boise, which the committee had expressed a special 
interest in, and we were going to make a report on that, and some of 
the other requests later on today. 

Mr. Keefe. I was especially mterested in the log of the Enterprise. 

Mr. Gesell. I am sure that will be in the room along 
with the other material. 

Mr. Keefe. If I am permitted to go down to this room and see it, 
in company with somebody, if the committee would authorize me to, I 
will be glad to go down there and look at it. 

Mr. Geseij:-. We will t^ to get the Enterprise log for you, Mr. 
Congressman. I am sure it can be made available. I think so many 
logs were requested, however, that unless there is a special interest in 
a particular log, it might be more convenient to leave them in this 
room, which has been especially supplied with them. 

The Vice Cii^ubman. I recall a special interest has been indicated 
in the Enterprise and Boise. 

Mr. Geselt^ Yes. 

The Vice Chairkan. I was wondering if those two could be 
brought up here, and if any special ones are needed, they can be ex- 
amined in the room. ' 

Mr. Mitrpht. If any members of the committee are going to look 
at the logs, I want to see them, too. I want to know what they are 
looking at. 

Mr. Geseix. They are being used by the Navy, also. We will get 
the Enterprise and the Boise logs. 

Mr. Keefe. Does that also include the action report? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; we will get that also. 

Mr. Exefe. Now, I also ask for the series of memoranda 
written by Hornbeck. I have been furnished with what purport to 
be two. I understand there are quite a series. 

Mr. Gesell. We were advised this morning. Congressman Keefe, 
that the Navy had just located the file of the Hornbeck memoranda, 
and we expect to be able to meet your request completely, and more, 
by next week. I think I reportea to the committee earlier that the 
Navy had_ not been able to find the memoranda, but they reported 
this morning that they at last were located. We will have them re- 
produced and make them available to the members of the committee. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Chairman. Proceed with the examination of the General. 
TESTmONT OF IT. OEN. lEONABD TOWKSENI) OEEOW (Eesumed) 

Senator Ferottson. General Gerow, you heard read this message 
from Commander Schuirmann-to the Secretary of State, a memoran- 
dum for the State Department, December 6, 1941, J;)ased upon the 
message from Admiral Hart to the Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Had you ever heard of that before? Had that been called to your 
attention ? 

General Gerow. I do not recall now, sir, if the Navy [4S60^ 
sent a copy over to the War Department, as they usually do, and if 
they had sent some document of that nature I would have seen it, or 
one of my subordinates in the War Plans Division would have seen it. 

Mr. Gesell. I should have stated the Navy record indicated that 
the Navy message was sent to the War Department. The War Depart- 
ment, however, has been unable to locate tne message as yet, and is still 
searching for it. 

General Gerow. I do not know. Senator, whether it would have come 
directly to War Plans or to G-2, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would that come to G-2 or would it come to you, 
your department? 

General Gerow. I do not know, sir, how that message was. sent. 
It may come directly to War Plans Division, or it may go to G-2 first, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was very important information if it came 
in on the morning of the 6th? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. you recall that now? 

General Gerow. I do not recall that particular message, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall that information around the 6th? 

General Gerow. I have a hazy recollection. Senator, of 
a number of troop movements being made by the Japs around the 
Camranh Bay area, but I do not remember the details of where I 
received that information, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You stated yesterday that there was some infor- 
mation put in the orimnal affidavit by Colonel Clausen that you re- 
fused to sign and had him take it out and prepare a new affidavit; do 
you recall that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, what was the information that he put in 
that you had him strike out ? 

General Gerow. I don’t recall that it was information, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What was it? 

General Gerow. He misunderstood, I think, some of the statements. 
There was no stenographer there and he tried to take it down in long- 
hand and he misunderstood, I believe, some of the statements that I 
made. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t recall what that information was ? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall now ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you get the regulations, over the evening, as 
to the drafting of messages? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I have searched two or three regulations 
and in that connection, sir, I would like to state that — 

I believe j’ou asked me about what they taught at our schools with 
regard to certain oi>erational messages and my reply was directed to 
the .5-paragraph order which is normally an order issued to, you 
might say, subordinate units, such as a division. 

The type of order that may be issued to a theater commander in one 
of the larger tyiits does not necessarily follow’ that detailed form. 
It may be included in a letter of instructions. It may be a telegram 
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sent out by the Chief of Staff. It may be very brief or it may be very 
Jong, depending on the person that is writing it and the desire or 
instruction he wishes to convey. 

Senator Fekouson. Does the rule itself, in the book, give an excep- 
tion when it goes to a theater commander) 

General Gerow. I would like to read the Field Service Regulations 
regarding larger units. 

Senator Ferguson. What are you reading from ? 

General Gerow. I am reading 

Senator Ferguson. War Department Staff OflScers Field Manual? 

General Gerow. No, sir. That is a book that pertains primarily 
to the details of these subordinate orders rather than to the orders 
issued to the large units. I shall be very glad to have you look at this 
or I will read the paragraph. 

Senator Ferguson. Suppose you read the paragraph. 

General Gerow. This document is entitled “Field Manual 100-15, 
War Department, Field Service Regulations,” dated June 29, 1942. 

On page 6, paragraph 15 reads : 

The mission of tite theater commander may be prescribed in an approved war 
plan or it may be stated in a letter of instructions or other orders from the 
President or the War Department. The mission assigned will usually be general 
in character and leave great discretion to the theater commander. Ordinarily, 
he is consulted prior to the promulgation of the plans. He may be called upon 
to prepare such plans. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you claim that your order of the 27th 
followed that? 

General Gerow. I don’t believe, sir, that it was necessary that it 
should follow that manual. 

Senator Ferguson. As I understand it, you don’t claim it did follow 
that manual? 

General Gerow. No, sir, I didn’t make that statement. I would 
have to analyze the message to see whether it followed it exactly or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Are there any other memoranda in that book? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, the book 

14^^41 Senator Ferguson. I mean in relation to the order. 

General Gerow. That is the pertinent paragraph, I believe, sir. 

Senator Ferguso^. Are you familiar with the Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual? For instance, on page 31, “Command Responsibility”: 

a. The commander alone la responsible to his superior for all that bis unit 
does or fails to do. He cannot shift this responsibility to his staff or to subordi- 
nate commanders. 

Then under “Liaison” : 

Liaison is the connection between units or other elements, established by a 
representative — usually an oflScer — of one unit who visits or remains with another 
unit. Its purpose is to promote cooperation and coordination of effort by personal 
contact 

General Gerow. May I have a reference to the page you are reading 
from, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. T didn’t know you had tlip same book. 

General Gerow. I think I have the same book, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pa^e 31, paragraph 47. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, when General Short used in his message 
the word ‘‘liaison,” with the Navy, wouldn’t that be what he meant m 
Army language ? 

General Gerow. No, sir, I don’t think so, sir. The [4^5] 
liaison referred to is wnen a commander, such as an Army commander, 
sends an officer from his staff down to a corps commander’s head- 
quarters, That officer is his particular representative there at the 
moment. He keeps him advised of the operations of that corps. He 
reports back periodically to his higher commander. 

This liaison with the "Navy, as it is used in, 1 think in Hawaii, was 
meant the close association between the two commanders themselves, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what is this definition that I read, where 
is the definition that you are giving? 

General Gerow. May I read the paragraph again, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, read it aloud. 

General Gerow (reading) : 

Liaison Is tbe connection between units or other elements, established by a 
representative — usually an officer— of one unit who visits or remains with another 
unit. Its purpose Is to promote cooperation and coordination of effort by personal 
contact 


Now, as I understand General Short’s relations to Admiral Kimmel, 
he did not visit at headquarters and remain with that headquarters, 
but he was in constant touch with that particular command head- 
quarters and exchanged views, they exchanged views between them- 
selves. 

Senator Ferguson. Does this liaison definition i^ply 
only in the Army itself? Have you any definition in any ot the 
booKs that would show what liaison with another branch, the Navy, 
would mean ? 

General Gerow. There mav be a definition in some field manual, 
I don’t recall, but it would oe customary, and it was customary in 
my operations, when operating with the Isavy, I would send one of 
my staff officers to the admiral commanding the fleet operating with 
me. He was my personal representative with that Navy commander, 
and he reported oack to me the information Im thought I should 
have. ^ 


Senator Ferguson. I am trying to get what the manuals or regula- 
tions show. Will you look at page 30, at the bottom of the page, 
under paragraph 46, “Reports.” 

General Gerow. Su^aragraph b. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. Do you wish me to read that? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow (reading) : 


The merit of a report is not measured by Its length. A concise presentation 
of Important points usually is all that Is required. 

Senator Ferguson. Would General Short’s reply comply with that 
regulation? 

1 ^ 57 ] General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 39, number 63, will you read 
that? 
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General Gebow. What is the number of the paragraph ? 

£^ator Ferguson. Number 63, page 39. 

General Gebow. (reading) : 

SupervisioD of Execution. The responsibilities of the commander and his 
St® do not end with the Issue of the necessary orders. They must insure 
receipt of the orders by the proper commanders, make certain they are under- 
stood, and enforce their effective execution. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t there a special provision in there that 
when the message of the 27th was sent — it says they must “insure,” 
that' would be the General Staff, “receipt of the ortfers,” that is the 
first thing, “by the proper commanders, make certain they are under- 
stood” — so when they report back isn’t the burden on the one giving 
the order to ascertain it the order was understood by the one that 
it*was sent to? 

Isn’t that what that provision says ? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir, that is what it states. 

Senator Ferguson. Then : 

• • • and enforce tbeir effective execution. 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

[43681 Senator Ferguson. That is a clear understanding. 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, would the man in the field then be able 
to rely upon that, that having sent back his order, that it was under- 
stood here in Washington, because the burden was, under the rule, on 
the people in Washington to know what was being done there, how 
it was understood ; isnx that the way the order reads ? 

General Gebow. Senator, may I have that question again! 

Senator Ferguson. .1 will reframe it. Strike the last question. 

Under this rule, where the burden is on the one who sends the order 
to make certain that it is understood, wouldn’t the field oflScer, General 
Short, have a right to rely upon the fact, having sent what he had, 
that the interpretation was proper, having sent the order? 

General Gebow. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Not having heard anything for the number of 
days between the 28th and the 7th, he would have a right to rely upon 
that fact, that they had understood his order, and that he had properly 
interpreted the order of the 27th? 

[43591 General Gebow. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Mitcheix. You mean understood his report'. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Let’s go to page 

General Gebow. But, of course — I haven’t studied these books — ^but 
I think you will find in some of these pamphlets that the commander 
on the OTOund that is responsible, if Mere is any doubt in his mind 
as to what the commander wants him to do, it is perfectly proper for 
him to come back to that commander and ask for a clarification of 
those instructions. If he is in doubt as to whether the action he has 
taken is proper he is perfectly within his rights to come back and re- 
quest coimrmation on his action. 
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Senator Ferguson. I am going to ask you, General, when we get 
through with the ones that I nave, if you look over this and find some- 
thing else that you want to bring to our attention, you may do so. 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 49, under paragraph 71, I wish you 
would read “a”, and “b”, under that. 

General Gerow. “a” and ‘*b” under paragraph 71 ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, on page 49. 

eGneral Gerow [reading] : 

Technique of Orders, a. Purpose. The purpose of a [^S60] uoifurut 
technique throughout the service in the preparation of orders is to promote clarity 
and to prevent misunderstan<ling. The points Of technique discussed iu the 
following subparagraphs have been found helpful. 

b. Amount of Detail. Orders should be concise. Those giving missions for 
subordinate units should prescribe only such details or methods of execution as 
are necessary to insure tliat the actions of the subordinate unit concerned will 
conform to the plan of operation for the force as a whole. In many cases, brevity 
is governed by the state of training of the troops for whom the order is intended : 
for a newly organized or poorly trained unit, the orders of necessity must be more 
detailed than for the well-trained organization. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that in effect at the time, on the 7th? 

General Gerow. I will have to check up to see what date this docu- 
ment is, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. August 19, mine is dated. 

General Gerow. Ye^ sir. It shows the date of August 19, 1940. 

Senator Ferguson. It would be in effect? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 51, number i on that page, “Af- 
firmative.” Will you read that? 

\_^3G1] General Gerow. (reading) : Paragraph i: 

Affirmative. In the Interests of simplicity and clarity, the affirmative form 
of expression should be used. Such an order as “The trains will not accompany 
the regiment” is defective because the gist of the order depends upon the single 
word “not.” A better form is “The trains will remain at Leavenworth.” No 
doubt arises in the latter case. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, down under “k”, I th'ink you might read 
it all. 

General Gerow. (reading) : 

k. Avoidance of Highly Technical Language. The military profession like all 
other professions has developed a technical vocabulary. This vocabulary is con- 
venient and aids in the dear and rapid transference of ideas between military 
persons. The use of this vocabulary in texts and instructions is natural. In 
combat orders it is essential that there be no opportunity for misunderstanding 
by any subordinate of tlie exact intended meaning of all terms used. With par- 
tially trained troops and staffs the use of technical militar.v language may afford 
opportunities for such misunderstandings. Therefore the use in combat orders 
of technical expressions should be avoided if there is any danger of misunderstand- 
ing. In such cases, words of common understanding should be substituted, qyen at 
the saeriflcc of brevity. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you here when General Mar- 
shall spoke about the meaning of the first overt act? 

General Gerow. No, sir; 1 was not present at the hearing, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that that was an expression 
that could be easily interpreted? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, when you only gave the message to— the 
message of the 27th, it is on page 7 of exhibit 32 — ^to “minimum 
essential oflicers’' — who would you say should have gotten that infor- 
mation about the first overt act f 

General Gerow. I would have given it to every officer that I 
thought should have that information in order to carry out his 
mission. I may have given that information to some second lieutenant 
if I thought it was necessary. That is left to the commander’s dis- 
cretion, as to the people that he should disseminate that information 
to. 

Senator Ferguson. It says : 

In combat orders it is essential that there be no opportunity for misunder- 
standing by any subordinate of the exact intended meaning of all terms used. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

General Ferguson. Now, have you got FM-100-5, May 22, 1941, 
Field Service Begulations, WaV Department, Operations ? 

\^Ji363\ General Gerow. No, sir ; I failed to bring that document 
with me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, I am going to pass it to you and ask you 
to read: On page 30, number 149; on page 31, 149 and 150; on 
page 31, 154; on page 32, 156; and the nrst two sentences of 157. 
I will indicate them for you. 

General Gerow. Ye^ sir. I didn’t get all those numbers. 

Senator Ferguson. They are marked. 

(The pamphlet i-ef erred to was handed to General Gerow.) 

General Gerow. Paragraph 15(). 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow (reading) : 

As a rule it is desirable to keep contemplated operations secret as long as 
possible and to contlne knowledge thereof to a few staff ofiicers and senior 
commanders. However, upon entry into action no unit should be in doubt 
as to what the commander wants it to do. Whenever knowledge of his inten- 
tions is necessary to insure the cooperation of the units engaged, a commander 
does not hesitate to disclose them to all concerned. Ignorance of his inten- 
tions may often lead to inactivity on the part of subordinates. 

Paragraph 157. (Reading:) 

It is impossible to prescribe detailed forms of orders to fit every tactical 
situation. To attempt to do so would result in a rigid form and a routine style 
of expression which would not be in accord with the tactical requirements 
sented by the diverse situations that arise in war. To the extent practicable, 
however, it has been found efficient and convenient to classify combat orders 
according to their purpose and .scope and, for some of these, to ad<>pt a 
standard sequence of composition. This makes for ease of understanding, 
the [iS65] avoidance of omissions, and ready reference. Moreover, ex- 
perience has shown that an order which can be misunderstood will be misunder- 
stood and that, to obviate this danger, it is nec*essary to follow certain rules 
relating to the designations of boundaries, details of time and place, military 
terminology, abbreviations, designations of units, and the like. For details 
relating to these matters, see FM 101-5. 

Did you have something 

Senator Ferguson. I gave you a sheet there with the page numbers 
on it. Then I drew a line down to the paragraph. 

General Gerow. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you make it out ? 


7971 ( 1— 4 6 
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General Gerow. I am trying to find it now. Paragraph 149 on 
page 30. [Reading:] 

The authority to issue orders is an inherent function of command. Orders are 
normally issued to next subordinate commanders. Bypassing the normal chan* 
Dels of command is resorted to only in urgent situations; in such cases both the 
commander issuing and the commander receiving the order should notify Inter- 
mediate commanders of its purport as soon as possible. 

Senator F erguson. Is that on page 31 ? 

Greneral Gerow. That is page 30, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 30? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. I am reading now paragraph 160 on page 
30, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

General Gerow. (reading) : 

Oniers may be either complete or fragmentary. 

The order Is complete when it coves all ^sentlal aspects and phases of the 
operation. Complete orders include missions to all subordinate units charged with 
the execution of tactical operations' in carrying out the commander s plan. 

Fragmentary orders are used when speed in delivery and execution is impera- 
tive. Fragmentary orders are issued successively as the situation develops and 
decisions are made, and consist of separate instructions to one or more subordinate 
units presc ribing the part each is to play in the operation or in the separate phases 
thereof. This procedure will be usual in divisions and smaller units. Frag- 
mentary orders may be either oral or written. They are concise but not at the 
expense of clarity and omission of essential Information. Instructions issued 
in fragmentary orders may be repeated in a complete field order or in an annex 
if considered desirable. 

Senator Ferguson. Now page 31, paragraph 154. 

General Gerow (riding) : 

Oiders must be clear and explicit and as brief as is consistent with clarity; 
short sentences are easily understood. Clarity is more Important than tech- 
nique. The more urgent the situation, the greater the necnl for conciseness In 
the order. Any statement of reasons for measures adopted should be limited 
to what is necessary to obtain intelligent cooperation from subordinates. De- 
tailed Instructions for a variety of contingencies, or prescriptions that are a 
matter of training, do not inspire confidence and have no place In an order. 
Trivial and meaningless expressions divide responsibility and lead to the adop- 
tion of half measures by subordinates. Exaggerated and bombastic phrases 
invite ridicule and weaken the force of an order. Expressions such as '^attack 
vigorously,” If used in orders, are not only verbose and meaningless, but tend 
to weaken the force of subsequent orders in which such expressions do not 
appear. 

[I(368'\ Senator Ferodson. Did you know that the Army Board 
classified or described the order of November 27 from General Mar- 
shall to General Short, on pam 7 of Exhibit 32, as a “do-don’t” order! 

General Gkrow. Yes, sir; I know they classified it as such, but I do 
not know the reasons therefor. 

Senator F'erouson. But under the instructions that you have just 
read would you classify it as a “do-don ’t” order ? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I would not, sir. I do not think we find 
m this message any definite don’te. May I 

Senator Fergi son. Well, what abotit the 

Mr. Murpht. May the witness finish his answer? 

The Vice Chairman. Let the General finish his answer. Senator. 

Senator FEROUflON, Pardon me. Go ahead. General. 
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General Gerow. The first sentence I would like to read with refer- 
ence to that is as follows (reading from page 7 of Exhibit 32) : 

If hostilities cannot be avoided the United States desires that Japan commit 
the first evert act. 

That is a desire. 

This policy should not, repeat not, be construed as restricting you to a course 
of action that might Jeopardise your defense. 

That sentence gives him the right to do anything that he 
considers necessary in his discretion to safeguard the Island of Oahu 
and carry out his mission. 

There is another sentence, sir, which 1 would also like to read, if I 
may, sir : 

You are directed to undertake such reconnaissance and other measures as you 
deem necessary but these measures should be carried out so as not, repeat not, 
to alarm civil population or disclose intent. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, isn’t that a do-don’t, do something at first 
but don’t do the other ? Don’t you think they were correct when they 
described it that way f 

General Gerow. The message does not state, sir, that ‘‘you will 
definitely not alarm the civil population.” 

Senator Ferguson. Under the first one that you read you have got 
this word “unpredictable.” That is not a very definite term, is it ? 

General Gerow. I did not read that sentence, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. No. I want you to read it. 

General Gerow. All right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I will read it and pick out the word that I want 
and ask you about the word. 

General Gerow. All right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 


N^otiationa with Japan appear to be terminated. 

You helped to draft this order, did you not. General ? 
General Gerow. Yes, sir. 


Senator Ferguson. Where did you get the word “appear” from? 
You had already sent a message on the 24th, the joint message that 
thw were broken off. 

wneral Gerow. What date is that message you refer, to, sir? 
Senator Ferguson. I think it is the 24th. 

Mr. Mitchell. Page 5 of Exhibit 32. 

General Gerow. Page 5 ? 


Senator Ferguson. That does not use the language I had in mind. 
It was another message. “Chances of favorable outcome” is the lan- 
guage of that 
General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 


Chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtfuL 
This situation coupled with statements of Japanese government and movements 
their naval and military forces Indicate in our opinion that a surprise aggressive 
movement • • •. 


Do you know whether or not this language of “appear” 

General Gerow. I did not understand you. 
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Senator Ferguson (continuing). Was used because the Secretary of 
War had talked with the Secretary of State? 

[4^7J] General Gebow. Yes, sir. I think I testified previously, 
as I recall my testimony, I was called to the office of the Secretary of 
War about 9 : 30 on the morning of November the 27th. I went up 
there for a second conference witli him later on in the morning. Pur- 
ing thgt conference it is my recollection now that the Secretary of 
War talked to the Secretary of State on the telephone with regard 
to the question as to whether or not negotiations with J^an had ac- 
tually terminated. As a result of that conversation the Secretary of 
War directed that the sentence as written in this message cover the 
statement as to the status of negotiations with Japan at that time, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then it was in your first draft of this message 
that you had a definite term that they were broken off? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall exactly that message, sir, but it is 
my impression now that I took a message in, sir, which stated “nego- 
tiations are terminated.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Instead of doing it — or instead of being 
in the joint message — it was in your original message? 

General Gerow. I believe it was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. I have tried to find a copjr of that [4J7£] 
message, sir, and 1 cannot locate it and I am relying now on memory 4 
years old. 

Senator Ferguson. That is a long time. 

General Gerow. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the next words are, “barest possibilities.” 
That is pretty indefinite, isn’t it? 

General Gerow. Well, sir, I would not say it was pretty indefinite. 
I tiiink it means exactly what it says, that there is the barest pos- 
sibility of it being resumed. It is perfectly clear to me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the words “Japanese Government might 
come back.” 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then this “unpredictable, but hostile ac- 
tion possible.” 

General Gerow. But, sir, “Japanese future action unpredictable 
but hostile action possible at any moment.” 

Just what that action would be and where it would be was not 
clear to any of us at that time, sir, but we felt that hostile action was 

g ossible at any moment and particularly against our possessions in the 
'acific. 

Senator Ferguson. When did you first think or come to the con- 
clusion that hostile action would be directed against Hawaii! 

[4J7.5] General Gerow. Senator, I participated in the prepara- 
tion of this message and I state in that message, sir, or it is stated 
in the Chief of Staff’s message, that “Japanese future action is un- 
predictable but hostile action possible at any moment.” 

I do not think I e,ver came to the conclusion, sir, that the Japs 
were going to attack Hawaii and no other place. I felt that they 
would attack anv one of our possessions bordering on the Pacific. 
That was a possibility, sir. 
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Senator Feequson. Well, did you ever have a mental conclusion, 
then, prior to actual notice of the attack that Japan would attack 
Hawaii? Did you ever think that they would attack Hawaii? Was 
that within your thoughts? 

Genial Gerow. Yes, sirj I considered it as one of the possibilities 
in the event war occurred with Japan. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, “possibility” is a very weak expression, 
isn’t it, in the possibilities? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not think it is weak under the cir- 
cumstances, Senator. There were several possibilities there. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not even say it was a probability. You 
say it was only a possibility. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Is that what I understand ? 

General Gerow. It was a possibility that they might 
attack any one of our possessions in the Pacific. 

Senator Ferguson. But it did not get the dignity of a probability 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

General Gerow. Well, I think. Senator, I would say it was probable 
that they might attack any one of our four major areas bordering on 
the Pacific, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. General, one of your duties, as I understand 
you, was to send out messages for action, keeping the field informed. 

Goneral Gerow. No, sir; Senator. I think I stated, sir; that my 
responsibility was to prepare messages and submit them to the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary of War for their approval. In any emer- 
gency. if the Chief of Staff was not there, I would assume the re- 
sponsibility for sending them and accept the consequences if I made 
a mistake. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Now, one of your duties, then, was 
to prepare messages and submit them to the Chief of Staff? 

General Gerow. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And those messages would be what is known as 
action messages, not information but action f 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

[4^7S] Senator Ferguson. Therefore, it would be necessary 
for you to determine the time when such a message ought to go ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Isn’t that cprrect? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you at any time make up your mind 
that there was going to be an attack on Pearl Harbor so that you could 
have determined to prepare a message? 

General Gerow. Senator, I think I testified here before, sir, that I 
never made up my mind that Hawaii was the only place that the Japs 
might attack. My thinking was that we had certain possessions in 
the Pacific; that if war with Japan occurred that Japan might attack 
any one or all of those possessions. 

^nator Ferguson. Well, I am not including the words “or others.” 
I want to know just about Hawaii, that. Pearl Harbor. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I concluded that an attack on Pearl 
Harbor, among others, was possible or probable. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, can you answer it without “and others” ^ 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know just whether or not 

General Gerow. No, sir; I cannot. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. I tried to be as positive as I can on it. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield? 

General Gerow. I tried to picture my thoughts at the time, which 
was that Japan might attack any one of our possession in the PaciBc. 
1 did not pick out any one of them and mve it first priority. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. The next question is 

The Chairman. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. No, not at this time. 

The Chairman. All right, proceed. 

Senator Ferguson. The next question is, General Bryden, did he 
confer with you on any of these messages? 

General Gerow. General Bryden accompanied me when I went in 
to the office of the Secretary of War on the morning of November the 
27th. Later on the messages that had lieen jirepared were presented 
to him for his approval and I think he initialed them, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where is General Bryden now? IsheinWasli- 
ington? 

General Gerow. I believe he is retired, sir. I do not know where he 
is living. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you help to prepare the memo to [4^77] 
the President of the 5th of November? I think it is exhibit 16. 

General Gerow. As I recall nowj sir; the War Plans Division of 
the Army and the War Plans Division of the Navy cooperated in the 
preparation of that message, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you personally help to prepare it? 

General Gerow. The original drafts were perhaps prepared by the 
committees that worked under my supervision and these were then 
presented to me for my approval or change. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that there was an ABCD, the 
basic military policies on strategy agreed to in the United States- 
British staff conversations, did you know about that? 

General Gerow. You are referring now, sir, to the ADB Singapore 
conference ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow.. Yes, sir; I knew about that, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And did you know that there was a certain 
line fixed as indicated on pages 4 and 5 (reading from Exhibit 16). 

Until such time as Japan attacks or directly threatens territories whose secu- 
rity to the United States Is of very great hnportance. Military action against 
Japan should be undertaken only in one or more [4J78] of the following 
contingencies. 

General Gerow. May I ask. Senator, where you are reading from, 
sir? 

Senator Ferguson. On the bottom of page 4. 

General Gerow. And the paragraph ? 

Senator Ferguson, (b) 
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General Gerow. Paragraph (b). May I take a moment to read 
that ? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, I want you to take a moment. 

General Gerow. Mav I have the question again, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Now, I want to know whether you were familiar 
with the terms of that agreement. It says : 

Military action against Japan should be undertaken only in one or more of 
the following contingencies, 

not in that agreement, but under those contingencies. Were you 
familiar with that ? 

General Gerow. I was familiar, yes, sir; with the staff conversa- 
tions in Sin^pore and the recommendations of the members who 
participated in that conference, as to what they considered should be 
done in the event the Japanese did certain things, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were they in effect on the 5th of November 
1941? 

[JtS79'\ General Gerow. In effect, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

General Gerow. Th^ could not be put into— — 

Senator Ferguson. So far as you knew. 

General Gerow. They could not be put into effect without the 
approval of our respective governments. They were purely staff con- 
versations between military personnel. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. As far as you knew, then, they were 
not in effec^is that correct ? 

General Gerow. They had never been approved by our Government, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I wanted to find out. 

General Gerow. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what you knew. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you at the meeting — in the minutes of the 
meeting of November 8, 1941, that were attached td that? I do not 
se^our name on it. 

General Gerow. I do not know what the document is, what meeting 
you refer to, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you show him the first page ? 

General Gerow. What date is that, sir ? 

Senator F erguson. This is on November 3, 1941. 

General Graow. Yes, sir; my name is on the list as be- [^380'\ 
ing present, sir. 

Senator F erguson. Is it ? Oh, yes, it is, “Acting Chief of Staff, War 
Plans Division.” 

General Gerow. Yds, sir. I think you stated. Senator, that this 
document was attached to the memorandum that went to the President. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, will you straighten it out? 

General Gerow. As far as I know it was not attached, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You know it was not ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. On the bottom of page 2, then, did you hear 
Cimtain Schuirmann give that statement to the board meeting? 

wneral Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, at that time he pointed out that on August 
17, following the President’s return from the meeting at sea with Mr. 
Churchill, the President had issued an ultimatum to Japan that it 
would be necessary for the United States to take action in case of 
further Japanese aggression. You heard that? 

General Gerow. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you understand it? 

[Jt3S1^ General Gerow. Yes, sir; I think I did. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you agree with it ? 

General Gerow. I was not asked to agree with it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon ? 

General Gerow. I was not asked to a^ee with it. 

Senator Ferguson. I ask you now did you agree to it? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall now that I agreed to it at the time 
or made any statement regarding it. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it a fact or not a fact? 

General Gerow. I cannot testify as to whether it was a fact or not 
a fact. Captain Schuirmann is, as I understand, presenting his views 
as to what happened at a State Department meeting at which I was 
not present. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I am asking you whether or not you were 
of the same opinion at that time? 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I submit that question is not a fair 
question. 

General Gerow. I do not quite understand 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to state my reasons for it. 

General Gerow. I cannot quite understand the question, sir; 

Senator Ferguson. I will put it this way: Were you of the opinion 
that when the President returned from a meeting at sea with Mr. 
Churchill the President had issued an ulti- \lt3S2^ matum to 
Japan that it would be necessary for the United States to take action 
in case of further Japanese aggression? Now, I have read what 
Schuirmann said. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you of that opinion? 

General Gerow. I have no first-hand knowledge, sir, if the President 
issued such a statement, sir. 

_ Senator Ferguson. All right. Then you did not even know at that 
time that the President had issued such a statement? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Or any statement ? 

General Graow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. I do not say that. I stated I had no first-hand 
knowledge that came to my memory that the President had issued it 
I had seen. I believe, information concerning it. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, what was your mental reaction on what 
vou had seen? AVhat conclusion did you draw? Schuirmann tells us 
here what he drew. What did you draw ? 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering. Will the 
Senator yield ? 

Senator Ferguson. T decline to vield. 
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[^3831 The Chairman. I think there is a parliamentary question 
here and the Chair ought to hear it. 

Senator Lucas. Well, I withdraw it. 

The Chairman. All right. Go ahead, if you please. 

General Gerow. Will you repeat that question again. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Will you read the question, please? 

Senator Lucas. You are trying to trap a great General in these 
inconsistencies. 

(Whereupon the question was read by the reporter as follows: 
‘‘Well, what was your mental reaction on what you had seen? What 
conclusion did you draw ? . Schuirmann tells us here what he drew. 
What did you draw?”) 

Senator 'Ferguson. Do you understand my question? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; but a conclusion as to what, sir — as to 
whether the President had issued an ultimatum or as to whether we 
should go to war in case of further aggression ? 

Senator Ferguson. Whether or not he had issued an ultimatum. 

General Gerow. Well, I have stated. Senator, that to my own 
knowledge, to my own personal knowledge, I do not know tnat he 
issued an ultimatum. 

[Ji38Jf\ Senator Ferguson. All right, that is all I wanted to 
know. Now, the next question : On the 2^7 th — that is Exhibit 17 — did 
you help to prepare that? 

(general Gerow. I believe this document was prepared, sir, by the 
War Plans Division of the Army and the War Plans Division of the 
Navy working together. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any conversations in relation to 
the modus vivendi ? 

General Gerow. As I recall, sir, I attended a conference in the 
State Department on November the 21st in which a paper setting out 
tentative proposals to Japan were discussed. I do not know whether 
that was Known as a moaus vivendi or what name the State Depart- 
ment gave it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know whether when the State Depart- 
ment had decided to send their message, which changea his meaning 
of the message to try to get J ap consent, whether you remember that 
term “modus vivendi” in it? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not recall definitely where I received 
that information or if I did. If the Chief of Staff had it he probably 
informed me of that fact, sir, but I cannot recall at this time just 
when he did or if he did. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not have that in mind? 

General Gerow. No^ir. 

Senator Ferijuson. Did you know upon whose orders the words were 

E ut in the message of the 27th about the first overt act? Did you 
ave any knowledge of that? 

General Gerow. I think I received instructions from General Mar- 
shall to include a statement of that sort in the message. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he advise you where he had received any- 
thing about it ? 
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General Gerow. I do not recall definitely at this time, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, will you take Exhibit 45 ? That is a letter 
or memorandum to General Marshall on the 27th, your memorandum. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You say there that: “The Secretary of War sent 
for me at 9 : 30” on that morning and “he wanted to know” — the Secre- 
tary wanted to know — ^“what warning messages have been sent to 
General MacArthur and what were proposed.” 

Do you remember that conversation? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. ' 

Senator Ferguson. Was there at that time anything said about 
sending one to General Short? 

General Gerow. Not at that particular time. I think later on in 
my second conference with the Secretary of War that sending mes- 
sages to all of our overseas possessions in the Pacific were discussed. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, isn’t this a memo of your conversation 
with the Secretary of War? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; and may I go on to paragraph 2? There 
is a statement in paragraph 2 which reads: “The various messages to 
the Army and Navy commanders and to Mr. Sayre were discussed.” 

Senator Ferguson. You recall those? 

General Gerow. I wrote this, sir, on the day that it happened. I 
think this is more accurate than my memory, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And does that refre.sh your memory, though, as 
to whether or not any message to General Short was discussed, the 
fact that a warning message for General MacArthur — no : “The various 
messages to the Army and Navy commanders and to Mr. Sayre were 
discussed.” 

General Gerow. Yes, that indicated to me that they were discussed. 

Senator Ferguson. It indicates definitely that there U38T\ 
was something said abojit sending one to General Short. 

General Gerow. To all of our Pacific commanders. 

Senator Fergu.son. Now, I will come down to the language: “The 
Secretary of War” — in the same exhibit — “wanted to be sure that the 
memorandum would not be construed as a recommendation to tke 
President that he request Japan to reopen the conversations.” 

Do you remember that ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Where didyou get that language? Did the Sec- 
retary of War actually tell you that? 

General Gerow. I imagine he did, sir, because I wrote it. 

Senator Ferguson. You wrote it right in here? 

General Gerow. I wrote it on the 27th and that is the only place I 
could have gotten it was to have the Secretary tell me, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did vou discuss it with the Secretary of War 
as to why that was in there? 

General Gerow. No, sir; I do not recall any .such discussion. I 
might have. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do vou know what your conversation with Gen- 
eral Marshall on that point was! 
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General Gerow. I do not believe I had a conversation with General 
Marshall on that. This memorandum went in to him on 

the evening of the 27th and I believe that he read it when he returned 
to the office on the morning of the 28th. I can not recall whether he 
sent for me on that morning and discussed it with me or not. I was in 
and out of his office daily, sometimes once, sometimes four or five times 
during the day, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You prepared the statement on the 2Tth for 
General Marshall or did someone else prepare it? 

General Gerow. Which statement now are you referring to? 
Senator Ferguson. The one of November 27. It is Exhibit 17. Is 
that the in.strument that they were talking about that was not to con- 
tain a recommendation to the President that he request Japan to reopen 
the conversations? 

General Gerow. I think I stated, sir, that this document was pre- 

E ared by the War Plans Division of the Army and the War Plans 
►ivision of the Navy working together, sir. 

Senator Ferou.son. Now, did you clieck it for that item, do you 
know, as to whether or not it did contain or did not contain any request 
to Japan? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You checked it for that? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. And I think the statement in my memo- [Ji389'\ 
randum is to the effect that I reassured the Secretary on that point, 
sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You reassured him later? 

General Gerow. That is in the memorandum, sir. There is a 
sentence which I would like to read from that memorandum. 
Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Gerow. That said: “He” — meaning the Secretary — “was 
reassured on that point.” 

Senator Ferguson. You reassured him? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. After you had checked the memorandum? 
General Gerow. Yes, sir. I had tlie memorandum with me, sir, 
I believe, at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know that there were Jap scouting 
planes over the Philippines, over Clark Field and the other fields, 
prior to the time of the attack at Pearl Harbor? Did you get any 
word on that? 

General Gerow. I have a very hazy recollection of hearing some- 
one state that the Japanese had sent planes over some of our areas. 
I cannot recall definitely, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you of the opinion that if a proper 
alerted condition existed at Pearl Harbor that the Japanese should 
have been defeated in their attack ? 

General Gerow. I think our losses out there, sir, would 
have been much less had the command been completely alerted. 
Senator Ferguson. That is the only answer you want to make? 
General Gerow. I cannot quite interpret what you mean, sir, by 
“defeated.” There are all degrees of defeat, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, how much of a defeat, or what qualifica> 
tion? 

General Giiiow. Well, they would have lost some planes. They 
may have lost some carriers, they may have lost some of their other 
ma]or vessels. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you hear what General Marshall had said 
on that same question ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, Or similar question? 

General Gerow. Sir! 

Senator Ferguson. A question along that same line? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I was not here when he testified, only 
one afternoon, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never came to any conclusion as to what 
would have happened there if we had been properly alerted? 

General Gerow. You say I never came to any conclusion? 

Senator Ferguson. I say, have you ? 

\}i391\ General Gerow. Yes, sir. I just stated if we had been 
properly alerted that our losses there would probably have been much 
less. 

Senator Ferguson. What about their losses? 

General Gerow. Their losses would have been much greater, the 
Japanese losses. 

Senator Ferguson, But you would not want to classify it as to 
whether or not they would be defeated in that encounter or not? 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I submit that question has been 
answered twice in the last five minutes. 

General Gerow. Well, sir, I 

The Chairman. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you claim. General, that you have answered 
that question ? 

Mr. Murpht. All right, go ahead. 

General Gerow. I think I answered it, Senator. I will be very gli^ 
sir, to have the question repeated and attempt to answer it again, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I just want to know whether or not you feel 
that you did answer it? 

General Gerow, I thought I did, sir, but if I did not make myself 
clear I would like to have the opportunity of making myself clear, sir. 

\]i392'\ Senator Ferguson, It was not clear to me. General, or 
I would not be asking the question again. 

General Gerow. All right. I am here, sir, to clear op any points 
that I can. I have no desire to be vague on anything that I am cer- 
tain of. 

Senator Ferguson. I realize that. It has been a long time sinoa 
this happened. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that is the reason I have asked you the 
number of questions that I have, to let you have time to think about 
them and to see whether or not we could get what was known at that 
time. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And what was not known, that is all. 
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Gteneral Gerow. If I can clarify anything, Senator, if you will ask 
me the question I will do my best to. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. No, that is all. 

The Chairman. Congressman Keefe? 

Mr. Keefe. General Gerow, I shall not detain you very long. 

General Gerow. Thank you, sir. I am veiw grateful. 

Mr. Keefe. I think you are a great officer, that is all I can say. 

General Gerow. Thank you again, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. There are just one or two things that I am 

not clear on. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EjxFE. You testified ^fore the Army board under oath? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Keefe. And you told them what you knew about this whole 
situation ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then Major Clausen came over to France some time in 
1945, as I recall, where you were stationed ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And talked to you about the testimony you had given 
before the Army Board ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that right? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. £[eefe. And I presume before the affidavit that you signed 
finally was drawn, you had considerable discussions with Major 
Clausen about your testimony ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And the testimony of others that had testified before that 
Board? 

General Gerow. Primarily directed toward two or three 
people. I think Colonel Bratton’s testimony and Colonel Sadtler's 
testimony. 

I don’t think we went into the details of the others, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And I presume you had a considerable talk with Colonel 
Clausen before an affidavit was finally drawn ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. He made some longhand notes, did he, and then went 
some place and prepared an affidavit? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And asked you to sign it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. He took down the penciled notes. I gave 
him my testimony rather formally. He made the notes and I had 
no office facilities there, I was living in a sort of villa place and I had 
no typist or anything, so he took the notes of the testimony, sir, and 
typed them himself. 

Mr. Keefe. And then when he brought the typed affidavit back you 
read it over? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You found some things in it that you did not think you 
had stated, or that he had misunderstood ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Keefe. And you decided that you would draw your own 
[^ 305 ^ affidavit? 

General .Gebow. Yes. I went over it fully, sir, and revised it 
and cut out things and added things. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you draw the new affidavit yourself or did Colonel 
Clausen re-draft it under your instructions? 

General Gebow. No, sir. I sat there and took the draft that he 
had (here and went through it and changed it and scratched tilings 
out and put in in pencil the things that I thought should go m 
there as presenting the facts. 

Mr. Keefe. And then it was re-drawn? 

General Gebow. It was re-typed. 

Mr. Keefe. And you signed it? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And he swore you to it? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Idr. Keefe. Did you know the purpose for which he was asking 
you to make this affidavit? Did he disclose that to you? 

General Gebow. I think he stated sir, that after I had made my 
testimony there was other testimony which I did not have an oppor- 
tunity (o reply to and that involved me and that he was trying to 
get my testimony on those particular points, particularly, as I say, 
(hat had reference to Colonel Bratton and Colonel Sailer’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. -Keefe. Did he call your attention to the testimony 
that Colonel Biiitton had given before the Army board? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir, I think he gave it to me in a brief sum- 
mary form. I do not believe, sir, that he had a transcript of the 
testimony. I do not believe I have ever seen that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did he tell you also what Sadtler testified to before the 
Army Board? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And did he indicate that theiP testimony was in 
conflict with the testimony that you had given before the Board? 

General Gebow. No, sir, he did not indicate that. As I recall now, 
i*^ was testimony that had come out subsequently that was not in 
conllict, as I now understand, with anything I had stated but I did 
not cover magic. 

Mr. Keefe. I see. 

General Gebow. In my first statement before the Army board, 
or ‘in my only statement before the Army board, because I never 
had an opjjortunity to appear before it again. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, when you were in before the Army board, or 
after you testified, were you furni.shed a copy of the transcript of 
your testimony and given an opportunity to correct it? 

{ General Gebow. i es, sir; 1 was furnished a transcript 

and I read it er and tumcd it in to the board, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And whatever corrections you had to make in your 
testimony that you gave before the Army board were made before 
it was Hnally accepted by the Ijoard? 

General Gebow. 1 imagine they were, sir. I never -saw a copy of 
that board's report until I came back here for this committee near- 
ing, sir. I was never furnished a copy and I never saw’ it until I 
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Mr. Keefe. Pardon me, but in your testimony before the Army 
board, of course, you made no reference whatever to magic? 

General Gerow. No, sir. In my testimony, I think I stated yes- 
terday, that I began to get on magic and I realized that I should not 
talk about it and I stopped myself and they allowed me to para- 
phrase. That is the only time we got into it at all, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, one other thing I would like to get clear in my 
mind. I will admit some confusion still exists in the face of all you 
said about his message of the 27th. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. General Marshall testified that he left at 1 o’clock on 
the 26th and went down to the maneuvers. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And did you not come back until the evening of the 
[4398^ 27th? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Isn’t that correct, he was not here on the afternoon 
of the 26th nor all day of the 27th ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ICeefe. Now, any conversations that you had with General 
Marshall in respect to this me.ssage of the 27th, therefore, must have 
been had before 1 o’clock on the 26th ? 

■ General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is true? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And any instructions that General Marshall had given 
you as to the language in the proposed alert message to go to the 
Pacific outposts must have been had on the morning of the 26th ? 

General Gerow. Either on the 25th or the 26th, the morning of 
the 26th. 

Mr. Keefe. The 25th or the 26th ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

[4S99'\ Mr. Keefe. So when it came to actually drafting the 
message, when was it actually drafted, the first drafting, the after- 
noon of the 26th or morning of the 27th, or when ? 

General Gerow. Sir, I tried to remember exactly what happened 
on that morning. I notice in my memorandum here it stated — I 
state here, sir, “I then showed him a copy of the draft message 
discussed at the Joint Board meeting.” 

This is a memorandum of Novenmer 27, sir, that I sent in to the 
chief of staff. I think, in making that statement, I was trying to 
fix in General Marshall’s mind he place that he had discussed this 
message with me. I did not intend to state positively that that 
message was actually discussed formslly at the Joint Board meeting. 
I have a very hazy recollection, sir, that General Marshall was in a 
hurry to get away, that the Joint Board meeting had been quite a 
long one, that he nad told me earlier on the morning of the 26th 
about the message prepared for him, and perhaps to finish up this 
memorandum that was to go to the President. 

I had, I believe. Colonel Bundy and one or two of my best officers 
working on it. I think when the Joint Board meeting was over, had 
been formally concluded, General Marshall turned to me and said 
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with respect to this message and memorandum, we went from the 
Joint Board room into my office, which was quite close there, and 
Colonel Bundy came to the door of the Joint Board 

room with this message, and General Marshall scanned it very quickly 
and either told me it was all right, or all wrong, or to ,do something 
else with it. 

I walked down the hall, as I recall now, and he was in quite a con- 
siderable hurry, and I believe he read either the memorandum or the 
message as I walked down the hall with him to his office and finish^ 
it before he got there. That was on the morning of the 26th, sir, 
before he left at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Keefe. In that conversation, as he walked down the hall, did 
he suggest some changes in the message? 

General Gerow. I cannot recall that, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Did the original draft of the message contain the 
provision as to Japan committing the first overt act ? 

General Gebow. I have tried to find that message, Mr. Congress- 
man. I cannot locate it, and I cannot say positively that it did. I 
believe that General Marshall had told me to prepare that menage 
and I think he probably told me about including the overt act at the 
same time, and that I had prepare with those instructions in that 
first draft of the message, which I cannot locate, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now on the afternoon of the 26th was it discussed' 
with anybo^ else, or was it redrafted ? ^ 

General Gerow. Not to my recollection. I imagine I sat down 
with Colonel Bundy and these other officers and between 
us we worked out the message, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was dated tne 27th, the next day? 

General Gerow. The next morning, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was sent on the 27th? 

General Gerow. It was sent on the 27th, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefb. When you sat down with Colonel Bundy, or any of these 
other people, did you have the Navy message before you as to what 
they proposed to send ? 

General Gerow. I tried to remember that, sir. From my memory 
I cannot definitely say I did, but Admiral Turner, whom I haven’t had 
a chance to talk to, can state whether we did or not. I just cannot say 
when the Navy message was prepared. 

I regret I cannot remember more than that, sir, but I just simply 
cannot. 

Mr. Keefe. General Gerow, may I say to you, sir, for anybody that 
has been through the service that you have and rendered the magnifi- 
cent service that you have during the war, I, for one, can well ap- 
preciate that there are a lot of tl#se details that you cannot remembOT. 

I thank you, sir. 

^ [J^02'\ The Chairman. The Chair would like to ask one ques- 
tion. In regard to your statement a while ago. General, that it is your 
opinion that if the forces had been alerted in Hawaii, or at Peaii 
Harbor, that the degree of success by the Japanese woxild have been 
lessened. That is the effect of what you have stated ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You could not, of course, tell what Japanese ship or 
plane might have been destroyed, if our forces had been alerted, nor 
what ship or plane we might have saved. 
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General Gerow. No, sir. 

The Chairman. But taking the whole situation into consideration, 
your opinion is that if that had happened, if that had been the status 
of affairs, the degree of Japanese success against our materiel, our 
forces and men, would have been considerably less; is that correct? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, that is correct, sir. 

Senator Lucas. "Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. General Gerow, as the head of the War Plans Di- 
vision, I take it you were familiar with the plans for the defense of 
the Philippine Islands. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

14W^] Senator Lucas. Do you know at what time the Japs 
struck the Philippine Islands? 

General Gerow. I should think it was probably 10 or 12 hours after 
they struck Hawaii. I state that because I telephoned to the Phil- 
ippines shortly after the attack on Hawaii, and the Philippines had 
not been attacked at that time, sir. 

Senator LucAa To whom did you talk in the Philippines? 

General Gerow. I talked to General MacArthur, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you recall wliat time it was on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, that you talked to General MacArthur ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think probably the telephone log will 
show that, sir. It was in the afternoon, sir, and I recall the conversa- 
tion quite distinctly, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Just briefly, what did you tell General MacArthur. 

General Gerow. I told General MacArthur, sir, that Hawaii had 
been attacked by the Japs, and he asked me what damage had been 
done, and told him, sir, that the telephone was not secret, and I could 
not divulge that information to him, and I asked him if anything had 
happened out in his area, and he said “no,” but there were a group of 
plahes approaching the Philippines at that time that had not been 
identified, and he was sending up his planes [4404] to meet 
them. Then he asked me to convey to General Marshall the statement 
that they were on the alert out tnere, and ready to meet any emer- 
gency. That is in substance the conversation as I now recall it, sir. 

Senator Lucas. How many air fields did they have in the Phil- 
ippines, do you recall I 

General Gerow. Sir, I remember Clark Field, and Nichols Field, 
and I think there was one at a place called Eba. I do not remember 
how many more they had, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Can you give to the committee the number of air- 
planes that were in the Philippines at that time? 

General Gerow. I do not have those figures with me, sir. The 
War Department, I am sure, will be very glad to give that to you, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Will you get that for us ? * 

Greneral Gerow. I will see that they are given to the committee. 

&nator LucAa Do you recall getting any information from the 
Philippines as to what happened to our bombers on Clark Field the 
following day, after the war started ? 

General Gerow. I do not know, sir, whether we ever received an 
operations report from the Philippines or not, with regard to that, 
sir. I cannot recall at this time. 


* See footnote on foUowlng itace. 
79716— (6— pt 4 7 
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Senator Lucas. Will you look for that also for me and 
see whether or not any report was made from the Philippines with 
respect to the number of bombers that were lost on Clarlc Field the 
fol lowing day, after the Japs stfuck, or that afternoon ? ^ 

General Gebow. Yes> sir. 

Senator Lucas. General Gerow, a lot of information has come to 
this committee during this hearing about the messages that were 
intercepted and decoded and translated. You are, of course, familiar 
with all that. 

You were one of the high oflScers in the military branch of the Gov- 
ernment who saw these magic messages from day to day? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. General Marshall testified that it was through magic 
that we really won the Battle of Midway, and the Coral Sea, and he 
also testified it was magic that caused the damage to Yamamoto, I 
believe. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Those are just a few examples that he gave to us 
of what magic had done in the way of security and information to 
this nation. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You are familiar with all of those, 
of course. 

General Gerow. I was not in Washington at that time. I left, you 
see, in February of 1942. I have heard that statement made, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, I take it that you agree that the keeping of 
magic secret was a high and top military secret all through that war. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir; I think it was vital that we preserve that 
secrecy, sir. 

Senator Lucas. There were only a few men in Washington that 
knew anything about magic at that time, isn’t that true? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. For the sake of the record, can you give to this 
committee now, the number of officers in Wasnington who knew the 
secret of magic, who knew of the breaking of this Japanese code? 

General Gerow. No, sir. I think I can speak only for the War De- 
partment, sir, at the time I was here, and G-2 will know better than I 
know whom they delivered them t<x but my recollection is they were 
given to the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, the Assistant Chief 
of Staff G-2, and Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, and I 

f ot permission at some time during 1941 from General MarshaU 
to show it to my No. 1 assistant. Colonel Bundy, so in the 
event that anything happened to me there would be continuity in the 
War Department in the War Plans Division, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Was Colonel Bundy the only officer in the War 
Plans Division outside of yourself who knew the secret of magic? 

General Gerow. He was the only one, sir, to whom magic was sliown. 
Now, some of the others may have guessed that we were doing some- 
thing of the kind, sir, but I do not know that fact. 

Senator Lucas. He was tlie only officer that possessed actual knowl- 
edge of it ? 

General Gerow. Who actually saw the magic ; yes, sir. 


^ See Information furnished by the War Department, Hearings, Part 5, pp. 2073-2074. 
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Senator Lucas. Now, General Gerow, there was quite a little s^cu- 
lation in the autumn of 1944 about a leak in magic from somewnere. 
Do you recall at that time — Oh, you were not here at that time? 

General Gerow. No, sir ; I was overseas in 1944, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Well, what would have been the military course that 
would have been pursued against an individual who knew the secret 
of magic, had that individual given that secrecy to the public — what 
would have been the course pursued by the military under those cir- 
cumstances? 

[J^08'\ General Gerow. I think he would have been court mar- 
tialed, sir, and if the evidence was sufficient, if they found him guilty, 
he would probably — do not know what the penalty would have 
been — dismissal or confinement. 

Senator Lucas. Here is one of the top secrets that involved our 
national defense and our security. Just assuming now that one of 
these officers would have given me, for instance, that top secret, and 
it would have become thereafter a matter of public property, every- 
body would have known it, do you care to hazard a guess as to the 
penalty that might have been attached to the officer uiat had given 
away tne highest top military secret in the Nation ? 

General Gerow. Well, sir, of course I do not know what the officers 
of a court would decide. I can give you my own personal opinion, sir. 

Senator Lucas. That is what I want, sir. I would like to ask you, 
before you give your personal opinion, one more question. Can you 
give to the committee, from your knowledge of military life, what the 
officer would have been charged with in the first instance had he given 
away a top secret of that character ? Maybe that is a legal question. 

[4^^] General Gerow. There are quite a lot of articles of 
war that we operate under, and there are general articles, such as 
conduct prejudicial to the good order and interest of the United 
States. 

If he deliberately gave it away, he might be tried for treason. 
There are probably any number of articles of war under which he 
could be tried, sir. There would be no question about an article of 
war that would fit it, sir. 

Senator Lucas. You started to answer another question, that was 
as to what was your opinion. 

General Gerow. Well, sir, if the evidence showed that that officer 
had deliberately given out that information, with full knowledge of 
what it meant and its effect, I, as a member of the court, would have 
voted the death penalty, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question. 

The Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. General Gerow, in the message of the 27th, there 
is the language, “Japanese future action unpredictable, but hostile 
action possible at any moment.” 

As I understand you, when you sent that to the Pacific theaters, 
you wanted to put all of the Pacific theaters on [4^10^ the 
alert, because the action of the Japanese was unpredictable. That is 
correct, isn’t it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mubpht. As far as General Short at Hawaii was concerned^ 
when he got that message, he did not have to concern himself with 
other matters but only with the defense of Hawaii f 

General Gehow. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Does counsel have any further questions? 

Mr. Mitchell. General Gerow, I would like to clear up one thing, 
and that has to do with the responsibilities and powers of the Com- 
mander in the field. 

The record shows here that in Washington, on the basis of all of 
the accumulated information they had, the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, Chief of Stan, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and in part, the President, along with oflScers like yourself, had evalu- 
ated the information they had, and their conclusion was that war 
mi^ht come at any moment, that action was unpredictable, but hostile 
action in any direction might be expected. That was the conclusion. 

Then, they put that evaluation in the form of a dispatch to a field 
commander. Now, there has been a great deal of in- 

quiry as to whether this and that bit of information was or was not 
sent out to the commanders in Hawaii to make their own evaluation, 
and the inference I get from it is the commanders in the field were 
in a position and were entitled, when they got an evaluation like that 
from Washington by their superiors, before they accepted it and 
acted on it, they had a right to demand that the original source of 
material which had been acted on here, should be given to them, 
so that they could form their own judgment as to whether the people 
in Washington knew what they were doing. 

Now, is tiiat a permissible practice in the Army? 

General Gebow. No, sir. The commanders did not have that right 
to demand the information on which the Chief of Staff based a de- 
cision. I think if the officer insisted on demanding that information, 
he would have probably been relieved from that command. 

Mr. Mitchell. At the time this warning message was sent on No- 
vember 27, 1941, did you have any Army posts in areas other than 
the Pacific? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir; we had garrisons on some of our Atlantic 
bases, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What were they? 

General Gebow. I think we had troops in Iceland at [-4^^] 
the time. We had some, probably, on ^rmuda, and some on the 
other Caribbean Islands. 1 do not remember the exact bases we had 
in the Atlantic at that time. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you formed the judgment about the im- 
minence of war with Japan, did you send warning messages to Ice- 
land and these other posts in the Atlantic that you mentioned? 

General Gebow. No, sir; I do not believe such messages were sent. 
Our thinking was about Japan at the time and we did not anticipate 
that Japan would operate m the Atlantic Ocean right away, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then you did come to the conclusion that Iceland 
was not a possibility for an attack ? 

General Gebow. Not for an attack by Japan. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is what I mean. 

General Gebow. No, sir; that was not a possibility. 
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Mr. Mttcheii.. Then do I understand you to say, in sending the 
message, your state of mind was to send a warning to any post that 
was within the possibility of an attack from Japan? 

General Gekow. That was the purpose, sir, to send warning mes- 
sages to those areas that Japan would be in a position to attack. 

Mr. Mitchell. Suppose you had been convinced at that [4^13'] 
time that there was not a shade of possibility of any Japanese attack 
on Panama, or call it the Pacific coast command, at Seattle, or wherever 
it was, if you had been in that state of mind and felt there was no 
possible chance of anything being done on the Pacific coast, to the 
bases there, would you have sent them a warning message? 

General Gehow. I do not believe, sir, I could quite get in that frame 
of mind. 

Mr. 'Mitchell. I know it was something you did not do, but I /am 
trying to get your distinction, your state of mind as to your judg- 
ment at the time, as to whether there was a chance or a possibility 
of an attack, and you told me you did not think there was, in 
Iceland. 

General Gebow. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am asking you if — that is not the case, of course — 
but if you had supposed that the Pacific coast was totally out of 
reach or Japan, that it was a waste of time to put them on the alert, 
would you have sent them a message? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then, the gist of it is, as I understand it, that you 
picked out the spots that you thought Japan might reach ? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I notice that the alert that you 
sent to Hawaii was in identical terms with the one you sent to the 
commander of the Pacific coast. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not a word of difference. The Pacific coast was 
2,000 miles or more further away from Japan than Hawaii? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Then I notice that your message to MacArthur, who 
was right under the main islands of Japan, differs in no respect from 
the one you sent to Hawaii, except in one or two immaterial respects, 
about disturbing the population. 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You did not make any distinction in the nature of 
your warning to any one of them ; did you ? 

General Gerow. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That was deliberate on your part ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir, because we did not know which one of 
them would be attacked. 

Mr. Mitchell. There has been something said here and you have 
been asked about impregnable fortresses, and whether Pearl Harbor 
was the greatest fortress in the world. 

In forming your judgment as to whethfer a fortress was \_W5\ 
supposed to oe immune to attack, or completely capable of defense, 
or impregnable, whatever you want to call it, is that judgment formed 
on the assumption that the fortress will be attacked when she is 
asleep, and her command is not alert? 
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General Gebow. No, sir; it could still be alerted and would not be 
impregnable, I do not believe, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You haven’t got my question. What I meant was, 
in judging whether a fortress is sate from attack, do you assume, 
in judging her safety, that her garrison is going to be prepared and 
ready, alerted to meet an attack that comes to it? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Is any fort impregnable, or safe from attack, how- 
ever powerful it is, if the garrison is asleep at the switch? 

General Gerow. No, sir. . t. , 

Mr. Mitchell. I think Fort Ticonderoga in the American Bevolu- 
tion was considered the next largest or strongest fortress in the 
country. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. She was captured in the nighttime by a crowd of 
ra^ed militiamen without firing a shot. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

[UIG] Mr. Mitchell. The* commander, as I remember it, was 
caught in bed. Is that an illustration of a case where an impregnable 
fortress is captured because the garrison is not prepared ? 

General Gerow. I think that is a very good illustration, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think he even had his trousers in his hands. 

The Chairman. Was he about to put them on, or take them off? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, on this question of judgment as to the likeli- 
hood of an attack on Pearl Harbor, you have b^n asked a good deal 
about that, as to whether your judgment was that it was possible 
or likely, and so forth. 

Now, there was great risk to the Japs in that expedition. It had 
considerable hazards, did it not ? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And the hazards had to be measured against the 
importance of the objective? 

General Gerow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I assume in measuring the hazards and chances of 
success, the fact that the Japs knew our state of alertness, or lack of 
it, would be an important factor, [44-^7] would it not? 

General (jErow. Yes, sir; that would greatly le..ssen the hazard. 

Mr. Mitchell. It is a matter of record here that the Japs knew 
from day to day everything we were doing and not doing m Pearl 
Harbor and that information was transmitted from day to day by 
their spies in Honolulu to the Government in Japan, so if we had 
been on the alert on November 27 to the 7th of December, the Japs 
would have known it, would they not ? 

General Gerow. I belive they would have known it, sir. 

[JfJtlS] Mr. Mitchell. And although it was an impregnable 
fortress, if we were not on the alert in that period and the Japs knew 
that, it would be a great factor in their decision as to whether the 
attack was worth while? 

General Gerow. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You knew here in Washington — ^I think the record 
fairly shows — that they did have a spy system, that tliese reports 
were going out almost daily from their spies. You were intercepting 
them, you knew that the Japs had every means open to the public 
to communicate with their Government, so you were aware here, 
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at least, that the Japs knew everything that was going on in Hawaii ? 

General Gebow. < Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The next question is whether you had a clear idea 
as to whether we were alterted out there. The people on the ground 
had this advantage over you, did they not, that they knew whether 
th^ were alerted or not ? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. It never occurred to me that they were 
not on the alert, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The commander in the field, under those circum- 
stances, at that place, had at least this advantage over the Washing- 
ton end, that is, they knew the same things you did, but that the Japs 
knew everything they were doing and not doing — both ends knew 
that ? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. The jieople in Hawaii w’ere in a better position to 
know the extent of their preparations, to know whether or not the 
Japs knew that they were not taking any steps against an air attack. 

General Gebow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So the judgment of the people here, and it seems 
rather clear that there is a great deal of evidence here, that at least 
oflScers in Washinfrton did not expect an attack, their judgment was 
necessarily formed with a less and certainly a hazier picture of 
whether tnere was a different alert necessary out there than the local 
commanders had ? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, there has been a good deal of discussion about 
the order in your command of November 27 to Hawaii and other 
points as to an overt act. It may be irrelevant because nobody was 
ever called upon to make a decision as to what an overt act was 
until the Japs appeared over Pearl Harbor and commenced to drop 
bombs. But as a matter of discussion of the sufficiency of the order, 
when it says we want the Japs to commit the first overt act but do 
not let this induce you to fail to take measures or jeopardize your 
defense, let me ask you, if the Jap carrier fleet had been spotted at 
sea the night of the 6th or the morning of the 7th 

driving toward Honolulu with six carriers in the fleet, and the ques- 
tion had arisen whether that was an overt act under your message 
or whether it would jeopardize the defense to wait until they got 
to Pearl Harbor and commenced to drop bombs, what was your idea 
about that? 

General Gebow. I think the commander would have attacked that 
Jar lanese force and I think he should have done so, sir. 

Mr. Mitchelu If he had seen the Jap carriers 300 miles at sea and 
had done nothing but sail around in the air until they commenced 
to drop bombs, \^at would have happened to him under this order ? 

(leneral Geboav. It would have jeopardized his defense to permit 
that outfit to approach any closer. 

Mr. Mitchell. That would amount to a disobeyance of the order, 
would it not? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir; or a failure to obey the order. 

Mr. Mitchell. You draw a distinction there? 

General Gebow. Yes, sir. Direct disobedience of an order is some- 
thing that is intentional. Failure to obey may be due to any number 
of causes, error of judgment, or absence, or something else. 
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Mr. Mitche^ I have just one more question. It is submitted bj 
counsel, Captain Ford, for General Short. I am asked to put this 
question to you : 

[44®/] How should General Short have worded his reply on the 
27th of November 1941, his reply to your message of the 27th, to 
make clear to you and to your staff that his alert was to prevent 
sabotage only? 

General Gero'w. Well, I think, sir, if the message had read simply 
“alerted against sabotage only,” it would have been perfectly clear. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice that in these war plans, exhibit 44, the 
operational order of November 5 which you have testified did not 
arrive in the War Department 

General Gerow. May I get the page of that, sir? 

Mr. Mitchell. It is tab 9. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. General Short on November 5 put into effect an 
operational order out there which had these three alerts. No. 1 
alert was this : 

This alert is a defense against acts of sabotage and uprisings within the 
Islands with no threat from without 

Now, you never say that in fact until after the 1st of January 
1942, you testified? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you did see this preliminary draft he had 
sent in the previous year, did you not ? 

General Gerow. I don’t recall having seen that preliminary 
[44®®] draft either. 

Mr. Mitchell. That had substantially the same alert, the alert is a 
defense against acts of sabotage and "uprisings within the islands 
with no particular threat from without, the way that read that 
was alert No. 3, according to his then system, "this later became 
alert No. 1. 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, if General Short had this on file in the 
War Department on November 27, this operational order of November 
5, so that you could have known what alert No. 1 was, and he reported 
alerted against acts of sabotage and uprisings within the island with 
no threat from without, that would have made it clear to you what 
he was doing? 

General Gerow. Yes, it would have made it quite clear. 

Mr. Mitchell. And if he hadn’t this on file, as he didn’t, and 
couldn’t use the specific reference to alert No. 1, which would have 
meant nothing to you at that time, if he had used the same ex- 
pression in his report that he did in phrasing his alert, defense 
against acts of sabotage and uprisings within the islands with no 
threat from without, that would have been clear? 

General Gerow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Take the message as he put it, if he had said alerted 
against sabotage and left out the words ‘‘liaison [44®J] with 
the Navy,” do you think that would have made you aware of his bein^ 
alerted for sabotage only? It is asking a good deal of you, but it 
would certainly be likely. 

General Gitiow. Yes, sir, it would be likely. I didn’t have to 
make the decision, sir. 
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Mr. Mitchell. I know j'ou cliiiirt. If’s, and’s, and but's aren’t 
■worth much. 

I think that is all. 

The Chairman. General, is there any further information within 
your knowledge which is pertinent to this inquiry which you have 
that you could submit to the committee that has not been drawn out 
by the interrogation of you as a witness? 

General Gerow. No, sir, I have nothing. 

The Chairman. ’Well, the committee thanks you, General, for your 
forthright cooperation in trying to develop the facts in this inquiry. 
You have demeaned yourself before this committee in a manner be- 
fiitting your record in the Army. You have the grateful appreciation 
of this committee for your services in that connection. 

Thank you very much. 

General Gerow. Thank you, sir, and I wish to thank the committee. 

The Chairman. You may be excused. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Chairman. The Chair understands counsel have 
some documents that they wish at this time to put in ■which have been 
received in response to reouest of various members of the committee. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, Mr. Chairman. If the committee will indulge us 
for a few minutes past 12 o’clock I think we can put into the record 
with some dispatch the material in response to certain requests and 
that would permit us to avoid any session this afternoon. 

TTie Chairman. The Chair might announce that Admiral Wilkinson 
is the next witness, but he will not be before us until 10 o’clock on 
Monday. 

Mr. Geseij.. The first item that we wish to present has to do with 
the United States ship Boise, > 

The committee will recall that Congressman Gearhart at pages 
274 and 560 of thq record asked for the log of the Boise and indicated 
that he had knowledge or information to the effect that the cruiser 
had sighted the Japanese task force on its way to attack Pearl Harbor. 

I have here in my hand a photostatic copy of the entries in the log 
of' the United States ship Boise for the period November 25, 1941 to 
December 7, 1941, inclusive. 

This log shows that on two occasion during that period the Boise 
sighted a strange ship. The first occasion was on No- 

vember 27 and I will read into the record the brief entry concerning 
that. On November 27, 1941, during the 18 to 20 watch, according to 
an entry of F. G. Dierman, lieutenant ( jg) , United States Navy, there 
was the following that occured : 

Steaming as before. 1840 sighted darkened ship, bearing 240° T. estimated 
range 16.000 yards. Went to general quarters. 184.'> set material condition aflrm. 
1851 challenged ship. Received no reply. 1852 changed speed to 20 knots. 1854 
changed speed to 14 knots. 

{^J^26'] Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. May I inquire what time of day that was ? 

Mr. Gesell. 18 to 20. That would be between 6 and 8 p. m., I take it, 
and 1840 was when they sighted the ship. That would to 6 : 40 p. m. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. May I inquire whether the log shows where the 
Boise was at that time ? 
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Mr. Gesell. I am coming to that, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me, 

Mr. Gesell. I wanted to develop this so that the committee has all 
of the information. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. On the 28th of November 1941, there is an entry by 
D. S. Edwards, lieutenant. United States Navy, in the 16 to 20 watch, 
that is Friday, November 28, 1941 : 

Stenminji; as before, on various courses at various speeds. • • • 1733 

darkened ship. 1743 sighted ship bearing 82S t. bull down. Changed coarse 
to 260 degrees t, changed speed to 15 knots. Manned battle stations. 1750 cut 
in boilers No. 3 and No. 4 on main steam sine. 17.52 set condition 

affirm. On various courses at various speeds keeping between ship sighted at 
1743 and convoy. Ship appeared to be H. I. J. N. S. “ATAOO” type, steaming 
darkened at 14 knots on various courses toward convoy. 1800 ship turned to 
course about 090 degrees t 1804 on various courses closing convoy. 1835 unset 
condition affirm. 

Now, from the information presented by Admiral English, it ap- 
pears that there were no cruisers of the Atago type in the Japanese 
striking force. 

The Navy has plotted on the basis of the lo^, the positions of the 
U. S. S. Boise at the various times mentioned in the log. 

With respect to the entries on November 27, 1941, the Boise at 1840 
was at latitude 16°46'0.5" N., longitude 153°55' E. 1851 on Novem- 
ber 27, 1941, latitude 16®45'0.5" N., longitude 153°52'0.5" E 

Senator Ferguson. Mr, Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Does counsel know where that would be on the 
map? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir, I am coming to that, if I may present this, 
please, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me. 

Mr. Gesell. (continuing) On November 27, 1941 at 
1927, it was latitude 16°43' N., longitude 143°44'0.5" E. 1743 28 
November 1941, latitude 14°56'0.5" N., longitude 148°48' E., 1920, 28 
November 1941, latitude 14°49' N., longitude 148°26' E, 

We a.skcd the Navy to state in simple terms what that meant in 
terms of the position of the Boise in relation to the Japanese force, 
and were advised as follows : 

The po.«ition of the U. S. S. Boise with relation to the track of the Japanese 
striking force on the 27tb and 28th of November, 1941, from the best informa- 
tion available appears, that the U. S. S. Boise on those dates was not less than 
1,400 miles from the Japanese striking force. 

Now, in this coimection the committee has also asked to have the 
log of the S. S. Ainericon Leader 

Senator Lucas. Before you proceed, the S. S. American Leader 
was in the convov with the Boise? 

Mr. Gesell. Tlie Navy reports as follows with respect to the Amer- 
ican Leader: 

With further reference to your request dated 17 November 1945 for the log of 
S. S. American Leader, the S. S. American [44^9] Leader was one of the 
ships in the convoy which the U. S. S. Boise escorte<l to the Phiiippines November 7, 
1941. 

The log of the S. S. American Leader is not Immediately available to the 
Navy OeiMirtment since this ship was in the TJ. S. Maritime Service. 
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I think, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, to conclude this matter 
on the Boise we should ask to have the log for the periods indicated 
designated as an exhibit. It would be Exhibit 68. 

We also would like to accompany it, as part of the same exhibit, 
a map on which the plot of the Japanese task force appears and the 
position of the Boise on the dates when it sighted the darkened ships 
also appears. 

The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your statement about the 
Boise and the American Leaderf 

Mr. Gesfxi.. That concludes the matter pn the Boise. 

The Vice Chairman. Exhibit 68 will be received. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 68”) 

The Vice Chairman. Are there any questions about the Boise and 
American Leaderf 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one'question. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Does the plot show just about how far the Boise 
was from the Hawaiian Islands when this first ship was sighted? 

Mr. Geseix. It was near Guam. It appears on the map just where 
it was. 

Senator Lucas. I see. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

[^sr\ Senator Ferguson. Does counsel know where this con- 
voy had been picked up by the Boise? That is not shown on the log. 

Mr. Gesell. I don’t think on these days, but I believe that was cov- 
ered by the testimony of Admiral Ingl'is. My recollection is it was 
a convoy proceeding to the Philippines. Where it started I don’t 
know. 

Senator Ferguson. You don’t know whether it was from Hawaii or 
not. What I am trying to find out is whether or not the commanders 
at Hawaii knew they were convoying. 

Mr. Geseix. I guess there is no question about that. My recol- 
lection is that Admiral Inglis said this convoy did start in the 
Hawaiian area, but I am not certain of that. 

The Vice Chairman. You are referring to a United States convoy? 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you start to say something. General 
Mitchell? 

Mr. MrrcHEix. No. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry? 

The Vice Chairman. The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Do the records with respect to the Boise show the action 
orders or the action report of what orders they were sailing under? 
I notice that that says that the ship was cleared for action and battle 
stations manned, and so on. Does it disclose what the 

orders were to this ship escorting this convoy to the Philippines on 
the 27th of November? 

Mr. Geseix. No, sir. The request was based upon a statement by 
Congressman Gearhart that he had information that the Boise had 
sighted the Japanese task force. We were attempting to answer that 
question. It appears now that the Boise was 1400 miles from the 
task force. So I guess it didn’t sight it. 

Now, if the Congressman wants information as to the orders under 
which the convoy was proceeding, where it started from and where it 
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was going, that would be a separate request and we would have to 
get that information separately. 

Mr, Keefe. Could you get that information? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. We will ask the Navy Department for it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. At the time the request was made for the log of the 
Boise, in order to be prepared to discuss the matter in the event that 
it were pertinent, I requested that we have present the commanding 
officer 01 the Boise. I now cancel that request in view of the informa- 
tion supplied. 

The Vice Chairman. Are there any other questions about the Boise f 

\Ji433'\ All right, you may proceed, Mr. Gesell, 

Mr. Gesell. A request was made to show the dates of arrival of 
the vessels that were in Pearl Harbor at the time of the attack on 
the 7th of December 1941. 

I have in my hand a schedule showing the arrival of all the vessels, 
the dates they came in, and I tliink the most appropriate means of 
handling this would be to ask the reporter to spread this two-page 
schedule on the daily transcript. 

The Vice Chairman. That may be done. Do you desire to read it? 

Mr. Gesell. I don’t see any need of that. It shows they came in 
at different times. 

The Vice Chairman. Is there any reouest that it be read? If not, 
it will be spread in full in the record at tnis point. 

(The schedule above referred to follows:) 


Arrivals of vessels in port (Pearl Harbor) Just prior to 7 December 1941 


Battipsilips : 

Pennsylvania.. Orydock 1, Dec. 

1041. 

Arizona 5 Dec. 1941. 

Oklahoma Do. 

'Nevada Do. 

California 28 Nov. 1941. 

West Viryinia^ Do. 

Maryland Do. 

Tennessee..... Do. 

[WJi\ Heavy Crnisers: 

Ban Francisco. Prior to 1 Dec. 

1941, exact tme 
not known. 

New Orleans.. Do. 

Light Cruisers: 

Honolulu 28 Nov. 1941. 

Detroit 5 Dec. 1941. 

Raleigh 28 Nov. 194L 

Phoenix 28 Nov. 194L 

Helena 28 Nov. 1941. 

Bt, Louis 28 Nov. 1941.- 

Destroyers : 

Patterson 5 Dec. 1941. 


Bagley 4 Dec. 1941. 

Jarvis Do. 

Mugford Do. 

Ramsay Do. 


Destroyers — con. 

lirrese 4 Dec. 1941. 

Conyngham Do. 

Phelps Prior 1 Dec. 1941. 

FatTagut Do. 

Monoghnn Do. 

Alwin Do. 

Hull Do. 

[W5\ 

Detoey Do. 

Warden Do. 

McDonough Do. 

Tucker Do. 

Cummings Do. 

Zane 0 Dec. 1941. 

Belfridge Do. 

Reid Prior 1 Dec. 1941. 

Case Do. 

Montgomery 4 Dec. 1941. 

Henley 5 Dec. 1941. 

(iatnhlr Do. 

Ralph Talbot.. Do. 

Dale Do. 

Wasmuth * Do. 

Trever Do. 

.Auxiliaries : 

Seosho 6 Dec. 1941. 

Ramapo 5 Dec. 1941. 

Curtiss Do. 


Notk. — Tenders remained In harbor to carry out repair schedules. 
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[MSS'] Mr. Mtjbpht. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mdrpht. In connection with that, I understand that in the two 
documents we have been furnished of the Navy story that there is a 
discussion as to how the fleet got into Pearl Harbor and how the 
ships got there, and the periodic orders from time to time covering 
matters of that nature. 

Mr. Gesell. This is in response only to the request as to the dates 
when they entered the Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. Are there any other questions on that point? 
If not, you may proceed, Mr. Gesell. 

Mr. Gesell. We have been asked also to furnish information con- 
cerning the condition of watertight integrity of the major vessels 
that were in the Harbor.* Under date of Deceinber 11, we received 
from the Navy a table showing scheduled inspection of shms at Pearl 
Harbor during October, November, and December, and I am going 
to ask that that schedule be inserted in the record. 

It will be noted from tlte table that it does not contain all th4 ships 
which were in Pearl Harbor on the 7th of December. The explanation 
for that is that ships which are not shown on this schedule, the Navy 
advises, were not scheduled for inspection during the period October- 
December, [M37] 1941. 

The Vice Chairbiian. That will be admitted, and spread on the 
record. 

Mr. Gesell. I think that should be made an exhibit, and perhaps 
the reporter can arrange to have photostats accompany the transcript 
for the information of the members of the committee. That will be 
Exhibit 69. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 69” and follows 
herewith.) 


> 8«e also Hearings, Part 11, p. 9347 et seq., for correspondence concerning this subject. 



Vessel j October IMl | Kovember IMl | December 1941 
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[MSS'] Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. In that connection, I would lite to inquire whether or 
not the exhibit in question show§ if voids were open on the ships? 
The gentleman from California had referred to the voids apparently 
being open on all the ships. Does the exhibit show whether they were 
or were not? 

Mr. Mitchell. I think the exhibit is not complete enough to satisfy 
counsel and I called upon the Navy — and Mr. Gesell didn’t know that — 
to supplement this, to give direct information as to each vessel, and if 
they didn’t have it on an insiiection record to have officers from the 
vessels who were on them to give testimony. 

' We have called for, really, additional material on that. 

Mr. Murphy. I see. 

Mr. Gesell. This document goes solely to the limited question as to 
whether or not there was some major inspection of all vessels scheduled 
for that week end. It does not describe the condition of the various 
vessels which were subject to inspection. 

The Vice Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, a request was also made by one of the [-444^] 
members of the committee for a report of the recall of United States 
merchant ships on the west coast, after the attack on Pearl Harbor.* 

The Navy nas submitted the order issued recalling the merchant 
vessels after the Pearl Harbor attack, the names of the ships, the 
dates they sailed, and the dates they returned. I suggest that that 
information be spread upon the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

Senator Ferguson. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. . 

The Vice Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you going to furnish each member of the 
committe with copies of these exhibits ? 

Mr. Gesell. In saying “spread” on the record. Senator Ferguson, it 
was my thought that in that fashion it would come to all members 
of the committee. 

The V ICE Chairman. That brings it to us in the daily blue covered 
copy of the transcript. 

Senator Ferguson. That is correct. 

Mr. Gesell. This is a memorandum from the Navy to us, and we 
thought if it were copied into the transcript that would be enough. We 
can get the actual record. 

Senator Ferguson. No. Does that report show whether those ships 
were in convoy or not? 

Mr. Gesell. It doesn’t relate to the question of convoy. 
It relates to when merchant ships were recalled. 

Senator Ferguson. It doesn’t designate when they were in convoy? 

Mr. Gesell. No ; it does not. 


^ Hearings, Part 1, p. 78. 
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(Tlic memorandum and accompanying copy of dispatch follow:) 

Department of the Navt, 

Office of the Secretary, 

, Washington^ IS December 1945. 

Meiuoraiidutu 

To : Mr. William D. Mitchell 

1. In regard to your request for report of the recall of U. S. Merchant ships to 
the West Coast after the attack on Pearl Harbor, we have the following table: 


Name of ship 

Sailed from— 

Date 

Dateretomad 

USAT Tasker II. Bliss 

San Francisco 

6 Dec 

10 Deo. 

Coast Miller 

do 

do 

S Dec. 

Etolin 

do 

5 Deo 

10 Dec. 

Henry D. Whiton 

Balboa, C. Z 

5 and 17 Dec 

(7). 



J. A. Moffett 

do 

7 and 16 Dec 

(?). 

10 Dec. 

Paul M. Qregg 

San Francisco 

5 Dec 

President Garfield 

do 

6 Dec.. 

8 Dec. 

President Johnson 

do - 

....do 

9 Dec. 

W’ninio 

Portland, Oreg 

do 

(D. 

West Portal - 

Balboa, C. Z..--.. 

R and 17 Dws. 

(D. 





2. These shii^ apparently put ba^k in compliance with the attached dispatch 
instructions Issued by CinCPac on 7 December 1941. No evidence has been 
found that other ships in addition to those listed put back to West Coast ports 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. 

(Signed) John Ford Baecher, 

lAeut. Comdr, USNR. 


Naval Message Navy Department 


Phone Extension Number Addressees 

Message 

Precedence 

From Railiu Honolulu 

a 

Radio San Fran 

Urgent 

Released by 

< 

Ra/lio Washn 

Priority RouUne 


Urn 


Deferred 

Date 7 December 19-11 

o 



For Coderoora 

c 


Prioriiy Routine 


C3 


Deferred 

Decode<l by 

s 

u 



Paraphrased by 

a 




[ 444 ^\ Indicate by asterisk addressees for which mail delivery is satisfactory. 

i?72202 9588 

Unless otherwise indicated this dispatch will be transmitted with deferred 
pn^cedence. 

CRIGINATOR FILL IN DATE AND TIME: 

Date Time GCl' 

Text 

War exists between United States and Japan XX Proeeed closest U. S. or 
friendly port iminediatelj’. 

Disfribiitinn : 

.‘iso . (•) . ACTION 

10A11 . (*) . 38S . (♦) . 3SW (•) OPDC (♦) FILE . . 

(*) iDltiala illegible. 
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TOP SECBET 
coNriDEirriAL 

Make original only, deliver to communication watch officer in person. See 
article 76 (4) Nav Res. 

[^4] Mr. Gbsell. ConCTessman Keefe requested various Ex- 
ecutive Orders establishing defensive sea areas around Pearl Harbor, 
and other areas. We have the text of these orders and suggest that 
they be spread upon the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

(The Executive orders referred to follow :) 

General Order No. 118 Navtt Bepabtment, 

Washington, D, C., June H, 1939. 

Kstabltshino a Defensive Sea Abea in and About Peabl Habbob, Hawaii 

1. The following Executive Order Is quoted : 

Executive Obdeb 


ESTABLISHINO A DEFENSIVE SEA ABEA IN AND ABOUT PEABL HAKBOB, HAWAII 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested In me by the provisions of 
section 44 of the Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, Sec. 96), the area 
of water in Pearl Harbor, Island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, lying between 
extreme high-water mark and the sea and in and about the entrance channel to 
said harbor, within an area bounded by the extreme high-water mark, a line 
bearing south true from the southwestern corner of the Puuloa Naval Reserva- 
tion, a line bearing south true from Ahua Point Lighthouse, and a line bearing 
west true from a point three nautical miles due south true from Ahua Point Light- 
house, is hereby established as a 14445] defensive sea area for purposes 
of national defense. 

At no time shall any person (other than persons on public vessels of the 
United States) enter the defensive sea area above defined, nor shall any vessels 
or other craft (other than public vessels of the United States) be navigated 
within said defensive sea area, unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Any person violating the provisions of this order shall be subject to the pen- 
alties provided by law. 

FBANKlJIf D. ROOBEVELT. 


The White House, 

May 26. 1939. 


Wuxi AM D. Lbaht, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


General Order No. 144 


Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1941. 


ESTABLISHINO KODIAK ISLAND AND SUBIC BaT NavAL DEFENSIVE SeA ABEAS AND 
Subic Bat Naval Aibspace Rf^jev^ation 


1. The following EJxecutive orders are- quoted: 

Executive Obdeb 


ESTABUSHINO KODIAK ISLAND NAVAI. DEFEFSIVE SEA ABEA ALASKA 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the provisions of section 44 of the 
Criminal Code as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 96), the territorial waters 
between extreme high-water [4445] mark and the three-mile marine 
boundary adjacent to the easeern portion of Kodiak Island, Alaska, in and about 
Women's Bay to the westward within a line bearing true north and south tan- 
gent to the eastern extremity of High Island, are hereby set apart and reserved 
79716 — 46— pt. 4 8 
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as a naval defensive sen area for purposes of the national defense, such area to 
to known as “Kodiak Island Naval Defensive Sea Area.” 

At no time shall any vessel or other craft, other than public vessels of the 
United States, be navijrated into Ki)diiik Island Naval Defensive Sea Area, 
unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall be enforced by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the cooperation of the local law enforcement officers of the 
United States and of the Territory of Alaska; and the Secretary of the Navy 
is hereby authorized to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out such provisions. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this order shall be subject to 
the penalties provided by section 44 of the Criminal Code as amended (U. 8. C., 
title 18, sec. 96). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The White House, 

Marqh 22, 1941, 


UH7] 


Executive Oboeb 


KSTABUSHINQ SUBIC BAY NAVAL DEFENSIVE SEA AREA AND SUBIC BAY NAVAL AIRSPACE 
RESERVATION, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


By virtue of the authority vesteil in me by the provisions of section 44 of the 
Criminal Code as amended (U. 8. C., title 18, sec. 96), and section 4 of the Air 
Commerce Act approved May 20, 1026 (44 Stat. 568, 570; U. 8. C., title 49, sec. 174), 
t^ territorial waters within Subic Bay, Philippine Islands, between extreme 
high-water mark and the sea and in ami about the entrance channel within a 
line bearing true southwest extending three nautical miles from Panibatujan 
Point, a line bearing true southwest extending three nautical miles from San|>alc>c 
Point, and a line joining the seaward extremities of the above two bearing lines, 
are hereby set apart and reserved as a naval defensive sea area for purposes of 
the national defense, such area to be known as “Subic Bay Naval Defensive Sea 
Area”; and the airspace over the said territorial waters and over the Subic Bay 
Naval Reservation, Olongapo, Philippine Islands, Is hereby set apart and reserved 
as a naval airspace reservation to be known as “Subic Bay Naval Airspace 
Reservation.” 

At no time shall any vessel or other craft, other than public vessels of the 
United States, be navigated Into Subic Bay Naval Defensive Sea Area, unless 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy, 

H44^] At no time shall any aircraft, other than public aircraft of the 
United States, be navigated into Subic Bay Naval Airspace Reservation, unlos.H 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraphs shall bo enforced by the Secretary* 
of the Navy, with the cooiieration of the local law onforccinent officers of the 
Unltefl States; and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as may he necessary to carry out such provisions. 

Any [MU’son violating any of the provisions of this order relating to Subic Bay 
Naval Defensive Sea Area shall be subjwt to the penalties provide<l by .section -14 
of the Criminal Code as amended (U. S. C.. title 18, see. fkl), and any person 
violating any of the provisions of tliis order relating to Subic Bay Naval Airspac'p 
Reservation shall be subject to the penalties prescribetl by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 973). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 


The White Housf., 

March 22, 1941. 

(No. 8718) 


Filvnklin D. Roosemci.t. 


( F. R. Doc. 41-2105 ; Filed, March 24, 1041 ; 1 : 14 p. m.) 


jMfES Fourkstal. 
Acting Secretary of the Novg. 
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General Order No. 1*16 Navy Dkpartment, 

W(inhingt<m, D, (•., April 7, J9il. 

Naval Defensive Sea Areas and Airspace Reservations 

1. The President, on Fehninry 14, 1941, signed Executive Orders Nos. 86S0, 
8681. 8083. and 8684. They are quoted : 

Execi:tive Order 

Establishing Naval Defensive Sea Areas Around and Naval Airspace Reser- 
vations Over the Islands of Kiska and Unalnska, Alaska. 

By virtue of the authority vested in mo by the provisions of section 44 of the 
Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 96), and s<‘ction 4 of the Air 
Commerce Act approve<l May 20, 1926 (44 Stat. r>70, U. S. C.. title 49, sec. 174), 
the territorial waters between the extreme high-water marks and the threi^-niile 
marine boundaries surrounding the islands of Kiska and Unalaska, are hereby 
established and reserved as naval defensive sea areas for purposes of national 
defense, such areas to be known, respectively, as “Kiska Island Naval Defensive 
Sea Area”, and “Unalaska Island Naval Defensive Area”; and the airspaces 
over the said territorial waters and islands are hereby set apart and reserved 
as naval airspace reservations for purjioses of national defense, such reservations 
to be known, respectively, as “Kiska Island Naval Airspace Reservation”, and 
‘Unalaska Island Naval Airspace Reservation.’ 

At no time shall any person, other than persons on public [WO] ves- 
sels (if the United States, enter either of the naval defensive sea areas herein set 
apart and reserved, nor shall any ves.sel or other craft, other than public vessels 
of the United States, be navigated into either of said areas, unless authorized by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

At no time shall any aircraft, other than public aircraft of the United Stat(^, 
be navigated into either of lh(‘ naval airspace reservations herein set apart and 
resen e(i, unless authorized by the S(‘cretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the prcH'eding paragraphs shall be enforced by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the cooperation of the local law enforcement officers of the 
United States and of the Territory of Alaska ; and the Swretary of the Navy is 
hereby authorized to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
such provisions. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this order relating to the above- 
named naval defensive sea areas shall be subject to the p^malties provided by 
section 44 of the Criminal Code as amended (U. S. C.. title 18, sec. 96), and any 
person violating any of the provisions of this order relating to the above-narnod 
naval airspace reservations .shall be subject to the penalties prescTib(?d by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 973). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 

Frankun D. Roosevelt. 


[445il 


The White House, 

February 19^1. 


(No. 8680) 

(F. R. Doc. 41-1136 ; Filed. February 15, 1941 ; 11 : 50 a. m.) 
ExBcxmvE Order 


Ebtablishino Kaneohe Bay Naval Defensive Sea Area and Kaneohe Bay 
Naval Airspace Reservation, Hawaii 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the provisions of section 44 of 
the Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. f)6), and s(K*tion 4 of the 
Air Commerce Act approved May 20, 1926 ( 44 Stat. 570, U. S. C., title 49. sec. 
174), the territorial waters within Kaneohe Bay between extreme high-water 
mark and the sea and in and about the entrance channel within a line bearing 
northeast true extending four nautical miles from Kap<^ho Point, and a line joining 
the seaward extremities of the two al>ove-descril)ed hearing lines, are hereby eslah- 
lished and reserved as a naval defensive sea area for purposes of national defense, 
such area to be known as “Kaneohe Bay Naval Defen.sive Sea Area” ; and the air- 
space over the said territorial w’aters is hereby set apart and reserved as a naval 
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airspace reservation for purposes of national defense, such reservation to be known 
as “Kaneohe Bay Naval Airspace Reservation.” 

*At no time shall any person, other than persons on public vessels of the United 
States, enter Kaneohe Bay Naval Defensive Sea Area, nor shall any vessel 
or other craft, other than public vessels of the United States, be navigated into 
said area, unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

At no time shall any aircraft, other than public aircraft of the United States, 
be navigated into Kaneohe Bay Naval Airspace Reservation, unless authorised 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraphs shall be enforced by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with the cooperation of the local law enforcement officers 
of the United States and of the Territory of Hawaii; and the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to presecribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out such provisions. 

Any persfm violating any of the provisions of this order relating to Kaneohe 
Bay Naval Defensive Sea Area shall be subject to the penalties provided by 
section 44 of the Criminal Code as amended (U. S. C., title 18. sec. 9(5), and any 
person violating any of the provisions of this order relating to Kaneohe Bay 
Naval Airspace Reservation shall be subject to the penalties prescribed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 ( 52 Stat. 973). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 


[^4531 

The White House, 

P^ehruarp H, 19 il. 


(No. 8681) 


Fbankltn D. Roosevelt 


(F. R. Doc. 41-1137 ; Filed, February 15, 1941 ; 11 : 50 a. m.) 


Executive Order 

ESTArLISHTNO naval DEI'ENsm^ REA AREAS AROUND AND NAVAL ATRRPA('E RESERVATIONS 

OVER THE ISIJ^NDS OF PALMYRA, .JOHNSTON, MIDWAY. W’AKE, AND KINGMAN BEEP, 

PACIFIC OCF^N 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the provisions of section 44 of the 
Criminal ClJode, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 96). and section 4 of the Air 
Commerce Act approved May 20, 1926 (44 Stat. 570. U. S. C., title 49, sec. 174), 
the territorial waters between the extreme high-water marks and the three-mile 
marine boundaries surrounding the islands of Palmyra, Johnston, Midway, Wake, 
and Kingman Reef, in the Pacific Ocean, are hereby established and reserved as 
naval defensive sea areas for purposes of national defense, such areas to be 
known, respectively, ns “Palmyra Island Naval Defensive Sen Aren,” “Johnston 
Island Naval Defensive Sen Area.” “^Tldway Island Naval Defensive Sea Area,” 
“Wake Island Naval Defensive Sea Area,” and “Kingman Reef Naval Defensive 
Sea Area”: and the airspaces over the said territorial waters 

and Islands are hereby set apart and reserved as naval airspace reservations for 
purposes of national defense, such resen^ations to he known, repectively. as 
“Palmyra Island Naval Alr^^pnce Reservation,” “.Tohnston Island Naval Airspace 
Reservation.” “Midwav Island Naval Airspace Reservation,” “Wake Island Naval 
Airspace Reservation,” and “Kingman Reef Naval Airspace Reservation.” 

At no time shall any person, other than pensons on public vessels of the 
United States, enter any of the naval defensive sea areas herein set apart and 
reserved, nor shall any vessel or other craft other than public vessels of the 
United States, be navigated into any of said areas, unless authorized by ffie 
Secretary of the Navy. 

At no time shall any aircraft, other than public aircraft of the United States, 
be navigated into any of the naval airspace reservations herein set apart and 
reserved, unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraphs shall be enforced by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the cooperation of the local law enforcement officers of the 
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United States and of the Territory of Hawaii ; and the Secretary of the Navy 
Is hereby authorised to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out such provisions. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this order relating 

to the above-named naval defensive sea areas shall be subject to the penalties 
provided by section 44 of the Criminal Code as amended (U. S. C., title 18, 
sec. 96), and any person violating any of the provisions of this order relating 
to the above-named naval airspace reservations shall be subject to the penalties 
prescribed by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 973). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 


The White House, 
February H, 1941. 


Fbanklin D. Roosevelt 


(No. 8682) 

(F. R. Doc. 41-1139; Filed, February 15, 1941; 11:51 a. m.) 


E xe cuti ve Ordeb 

ESTABLISHING NAVAL DEIWNSIVE SEA AREAS AROUND AND NAVAL AIRSPACE RESERVA- 
TIONS OVER THE ISLAliDS OF ROSE, TUTCILA, AND GUAM, PACIFIC OCEAN 

By virtue of the authority vested In me by the provisions of section 44 of 
the Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18. sec. 96), and section 4 of 
the Air Commerce Act approved May 20, 19% (44 Stat. 570, U. S. O., title 49, sec. 
174), the territorial waters between the extreme high-water marks and the 
three-mile marine boundaries surrounding the islands of 14456] Rose, 
Tutulla, and Guam, In the Pacific Ocean, are hereby established and reserved 
as naval defensive sea areas for purposes of national defense, such areas to be 
known, respectively, as “Rose Island Naval Defensive Sea Area,” “Tutulla Island 
Naval Defensive Sea Area,” and “Guam Island Naval Defensive Sea Area”; 
and the airspaces over the said territorial waters and Islands are hereby set 
apart and reserved as naval alrspjfce reservations for purposes of national 
defense, such reservations to be known, respectively, as “Rose Island Naval 
Airspace Re.servatlon,” “Tutulla Island Naval Airspace Reservation,” and “Guam 
Island Naval Airspace Reservation.” 

At no time shall any person, other than persons on public vessels of the 
United States, enter any of the naval defensive sea areas herein set apart and 
reserved, nor shall any vessel or other craft, other than public vessels of the 
United States, he navigated Into any of said areas, unless authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

At no time shall any aircraft, other than public aircraft of th€| United States, 
be navigated Into any of the naval airspace reservations herein set apart and 
reserved, unless authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraphs shall be enforced by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with the cooperation of the local law enforcement officers of the 
United States ; and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to prescribe 
14457] such regulations ns may he necessary to carry out .such proyislons. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this order relating to the above- 
named naval defensive sea areas shall be subject to thp p^malties provided by 
section 44 of the rriminnl Code as amended (U. S. C.. title 18. sec. 96), and any 
person violating any of the provisions of this order relating to the above-named 
naval airspace reservations shall be subject to the penalties prescribed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 ( 52 Stat. 973). 

This order shall take effect ninety days after date hereof. 

Frankt.in D. Roosevet.t 

The White Housel 

February 14. 1941. 

(No. 8083) 

(T. R. Doc. 41-1140; Filed. February 1.5. 1<M1 : 11 : .51 a. m.) 
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Gekeral Ordeb 1 
No. 153 J 


Navy Depabtmbnt, 

Washinffton, D. C., September 8, 1941, 


Estabushing Manila Bay Defensive Sea Area 


1. The President, on August 16, ld41, signed Executive Order No. 8853, quoted 
below : 


Executive Order 


establishing MANILA BAY DEFENSIVE 8BA AREA, [4 iS8] PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

By virtue of the authority vested In me as President of the United States, it Is 
hereby ordered as follows : 

The following-described area is hereby established and reserved, for purposes 
of national defense, as a naval defensive sea area, to be known as **Manila Bay 
Defensive Sea Area”: 

All territorial waters of Manila Bay, Philippine Islands, and its approaches 
and tributaries from the contour line of extreme high water as shown on tbs 
latest U. S. C. and G. S. charts, to : 

A line running southwest true from Luzon Point, in approximate position. 
Latitude 14"27'40" North, Longitude 120‘*23'13" East to the seaward limit of 
territorial waters, thence southeasterly along the seaward limit of territorial 
waters, to the parallel of Latitude 14®10'15" North, thence east along that 
parallel of Latitude to meet the shore at Hamilo Point in approximate Latitude 
14"10'15" North, Longitude 120°34'24'' East, 

A vessel not proceeding under United States Naval or other United States 
authorized supervision, shall not enter or navigate the waters of Manila Bay 
Defensive Sea Area except during daylight, when good visibility conditions 
prevail, and then only after specific permission has been obtained. Advance 
arrangements for entry into or navigation through or within the Manila Bay 
Defensive Sea Area must be made, preferably by 14459] application at 
a United States Naval District Headquarters in advance of sailing, or by radio 
or visual communication on approaching the seaward limits of the area. If 
radio telegraphy is used, the call “NQO” shall be made on a frequency of 500 kcs. 
and permission to enter the port shall be requested. The name of the vessel, 
purpose of entry, and name of the master must be given in the request. If visual 
communications are used, the procedure shall be essentially the same. 

A vessel entering or navigating the waters of Manila Bay Defensive Sea Area 
does so at its own risk. 

Even though permission has been obtained, it is incumbent upon a vessel 
entering the Manila Bay Defensive Sea Area to obey any further instnictiona 
received from the United States Navy, or other United States authority. 

A vessel may expect supervision of its movements within the Manila Bay 
Defensive Sea Area, either through surface craft or aircraft. Such controlling 
surface craft and aircraft will be identified by a prominent display of the Union 
Jack. 

These regulations are subject to amplification by the local United States Naval 
authority as necessary to meet local circumstances and conditions. 

When a United States Maritime Control Area is established adjacent to or 
abutting upon the above-established defensive sea area, it shall be assumed 
that permission to enter, and [44^0] other Instructions is.sued by proper 
authority, shall apply to any one continuous passage through or within both areas. 

Any master of a vessel or other person within the Manila Bay Defensive Sea 
Area who shall disregard these regulations, or shall fail to obey an order of 
United States Naval authority to stop or heave to, or shall perform any act 
threatening the efficiency of mine or other defenses or the siifety of navigation, or 
shall take any action inimical to the interests of the United States, may he 
detained therein by force of arms and shall be liable to attack by United States 
armed force.s, and liable to prosecution as provided for in section 44 of the 
Criminal Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 96). 

All United States Government authorities shall place at the disposal of the 
Naval authorities their facilities for aiding in the enforcement of these regula- 
tions. 

The Secretary of the Navy will be charged with the publication and enforce- 
ment of these regulations. 

The White House, 

August 16^ 1941. 


Frankijn D. Roosevelt 
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(No. 8853) 

(P. B. Doc. 41-6114; Filed. August 18, 1941; 2:31 p. m.) 

- Fobbestal, 

The Acting Secretary of War, 

Mr. Geseix. Senator Lucas made a request for detailed 
information concerning the different types of planes which the Navy 
had at Pearl Harbor on January 6, 1940, and on February 1, 1941, 
the period when Admiral Richardson was in command, and infor- 
mation as to the extent and nature of the reconnaissance conducted 
by those planes during that period.^ 

This has been furnished in a memorandum to Mr. Mitchell dated 
December 13, 1945, to which is attached a detailed breakdown of 
the number of planes present, the sectors covered by the reconnais- 
sance, and is responsive to that request. 

I again suggest that the memorandum and the attached schedules 
be ^read upon the daily transcript. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 

Department of the Navt, 

Office of the Seobxtaby. 

Waehington^ 13 December 1945, 

MEMORANDUM: 

To : Mr. WiUiam D. Mitchell. 

1. In response to the questions asked on the record by Senator Lucas. I am 
forwarding as you requested the necessary information in compliance therewith. 

2. Exhibits A and B outline in detail the information [44^^^ concerning 
the number of Naval planes, and their types, attached to the Pacific Fleet when 
Admiral Richardson assumed command on 6 January 1940 and when he was 
relieveil of command on 1 February 1941. 

3. The number of Naval planes attached to the Pacific Fleet during the period 
6 January 1940 and 1 February 1941 that were capable of running a long distance 
reconnaissance over the sea are indicated on Exhibits A and B as “VPB” planes 
of “Patwing 2 (Pearl Harbor)” or a total of. 67 on 1 January 1940 and 63 on 1 
Eebruary 1941. It is also possible that some “VJ” planes were capable of such 
use in case of necessity and in fact such planes were so used on 7 December 1941 
after the attack. 

4. The number of Naval planes that were assigned and performed daily recon- 
naissance duty, in pursuance of the order issued by Admiral Richardson on 
approximately 17 June 1940, is indicated in the attachments to the “Search 
Plan”, (Exhibit E). 

5. The exact sectSrs and distances from Oahu covered in the reconnaissance 
ordered by Admiral Richardson are also indicated in detail on the “Search 
Plan” (Exhibit E). 

( S ) John Ford Baecher, 

John Fobi> Baechis, 

Lt, Oomdr,, N8NR, 

Ends: (HW) Exhibits A, B, and E. 


* Hearings, Part 1, p. 66. 
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Enclosure (A) 

mcS] Naval ainraft assigned to the U. S. Fleet {Pa<H/tc) on J January 
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Enclosure (B) 


Naval aircraft assigned to the Pacific Fleet 1 February 19 il 


BATTLE FORCE 


BASE FORCE 

CRUISER SCOUTING FORCE.. 

SUBMARINE FORCE 

AIRCRAFT SCOUTING FORCE; 
COMAIRSCOUTFOR 

PATWING 1 (San Diego) 

PATWING 2 (Pearl Harbor).... 

PATWING 4 (Seattle) 

PATWING 6 (Alameda) 


1 

Type 

Num- 

ber 

Sub- 

total 

Total 

VS 

4 



V80 

137 



VF 

88 



VSB 

142 



VB 

40 



VTB 

00 




VJ 

11 



VN 

5 







517 


517 

VSO 

17 


VJ 

30 



VJR 

12 



VB 

1 






60 


60 

VSO 

60 





60 


60 

VSO 

2 






2 


2 

VSO 

2 



VN 

1 






3 

3 


VSO 

1 



VPB 

34 






35 

35 


VSO 

4 


VPB 

63 

■■ill 


VJ 

1 






68 

68 


VPB 

10 






10 

10 


VPB 

7 






7 

7 








132 




132 




771 


I 
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Fleet security patrol from Barbers Point, Oahu 

Plane “A** 


Course T. j 

Distance to Lat. N. 

Long. W. 

345® 

75 

22 31 

58-27 

000 

226 

26-15 

58-27 

266H 

37 

26-12 

59-06 

175 

123 

24-14 

58-55 

336 

1(23) ? 

26-01 

59-52 

248 

37 

25-47 

60-30 

160 ... 

226 

22-31 

58-27 

165 

75 

21-18 

58-07 






Phine “B” 


315® 

330-. 

232.. 

144.. 

306.. 

218.. 
120 . 
135. 


75 

22-11 

226 

25-21 

38 

25-04 

123 

23 23 

123 

24-35 

37 

24-04 

226 

22-11 

75 

21 18 


59- 05 
61-07 

61- 39 

60- 21 

62- 10 
62 36 
50-03 
58-07 


Plano “C” 


285® 

75 

21-37 

50-23 

2»9X 

202 

220 

37 

23 

22-55 

62- 67 

63- 10 

115 

123 

22-05 

61-10 

277 

123 

22-16 

63-22 

187 

37 

21-38 

63-27 

90H 

226 

21-37 

59-23 

105 

75 

21-18 

58-07 



Plano “D” 


255 

75 

20-58 

50-23 

2T0. . . . . . 

226 

20-58 

63-23 

172 

37 

20-19 

63-18 

084 

123 

20-32 

61-07 

246 

123 

19-41 

63-07 

157 .... 

37 

19-03 

62-52 

060 

226 

20-68 

59-23 

074H 

75 

21-18 

38-07 





\US7[ PLANE “E” 


224® 

75 

20-25 

59-02 

239. 

226 

18-30 

62-27 

142H - 

37 

18-01 

62-04 

054. r 

123 

19-13 

60-12 

215 

123 

17-32 

61 33 

127 

37 

17-09 

61-01 

030 

226 

20-25 

59-02 

044 : 

75 

21-18 

58-07 

1 


PLANE “F” 


19414 

75 

20 05 

58-27 

209H 

226 

16-50 

60-23 

113'.' 

37 1 

16-35 

59-47 

024H 

123 

18-27 I 

58-54 

185 

123 

18-25 

59-05 

097H 

37 

16-20 

58-27 

000 . 

226 

1 20-m 1 

58-27 

015 

75 

21 18 

58 07 






Total distance for each plane 922 miles. 

Mr. Gesell. Con{jres.sman Gr^arhart made a request for 
a copy of the order fixing the time of operation of the radar stations 
in the period immediately before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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Pursuant to that request the Army communicated with the Com- 
manding General in Hawaii and a search was made of the files there 
to find out if there was any written record establishing those times. 
A negative report has come back stating that an exhaustive search 
of the files does not disclose the publication of official orders of any 
kind in connection with the time schedule for training or the openi- 
tion of the radar stations on Oahu during the period in question. 
That answer suggests that those orders were orally established and, 
of course, we will have the responsible officers who were not only in 
command but particularly concerned with radar before the committee 
and they can give the information at that time. 

The Vice Chairman. 'Do you want to put anything in the record on 
that? 

Mr. Gesell. I think there is no need of simply documenting this neg- 
ative fact. We will have to get the information by witnesses. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. You may proceed. 

Mr. Geseix. We have a substantial nummr of requests relating to 
the Department of State. 

[M-GOI There were placed before the committee this morning 
two mimeographed documents. The.se are submitted by counsel. The 
first is dated November 25, 1941, and represents the Dutch Govern- 
ment’s views on the matter of the type of reply which should be 
given to the Japanese. 

This is offered for the purpose of completing the record. 

I might say that we had requested it earlier. We were unable to 
submit it to the committee because we were awaiting the approval of 
the Dutch Government for its release, which has now been obtained. 

I would like to have the text of that document, as well as the text 
of the other document, the document of November 27, 1941, cover- 
ing Secretary Hull’s negotiations, discussions with the Netherlands 
Minister on that date, concerning the threatened Japanese invasion 
of French Indochina, spread upon the record. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask one question of counsel on that point! 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. Does the record contain at this point now all of the 
so-called tentative proposals by the various governments on this 
question! 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, I think we have now had released all of the docu- 
ments which we requested be released. 

[4470] Senator Lucas. That was my understanding. 

(liie documents referred to above, datM November 25, 1941 and 
November 27, 1941, respectively, follow herewith :) 


[4471] Washington, 25th November 1941, 

Mr Dear Mr. Secretary : I have the honor to transmit herewith In form of a 
memorandum the comments of Her Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
tentative proposals of Mr. Kumsu which you were kind enou^di to communicate 
to me last Saturday. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Secretary, 

Yours sincerely, 

[s] A. Loudon 

The Honorable 

Ths Secrctart or State, 

WagfUnffton^ D. C. 
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Memorandum 

As it sei?iiis impo.SKiiile to disouss at present a final and general agreement, It 
Is necessary that for tl»e reasons expressed by the Secretary of State, it should 
be endeavonnl to ai*rive at a limited and temporary agreement. 

In view of the fact that l)(‘f<ne tlie oecupation of Indochina by Japan no 
sanctions were applied against the latter, it seems reasonable that if Japan 
gradually withdraws from Indochina pi*oportionately sanctions may he lifted 
to a certain extent, provided, however, that the withdrawal of the Japanese 
from Indochina goes so far that the remaining U472] Japanese forces 
cannot he considered a direct threat of the Netherlands Indies, Malakka, the 
Philippine Islands and the Burma road. 

But even in that event, ac(‘ording to the opinion of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, sanctions should not be lifted to such an extent that this would constitute 
an increase of Japan’s war potential. For instance no delivery of high octane 
gasoline should be allowed, but rice and if necessary low grade oils could be 
furnished. 

The Netherlands Government will be glad to follow the same policy concerning 
oil deliveries to Japan as applied by the United States. It goes without saying 
that the license system will remain in oi)eratlon. 

The first point at issue of the Japanese proposals is aiming farther than the 
above. The Netherlands Government wonders whether it might not be i)0ssible 
to give the following reply : 

1. If it is the Intention of Japan to militarily withdraw from China, then there 

are no objections ; if Japan is not willing to db so, then the right to continue 
to give assistance to China, should be reserved. 

2. It should be proposed that North East Asia (Russia) be also Included in the 

regions enumerated in point 1 of the Japanese proposal in which regions 
the powers should agree that no armed advance should take place. 

Point 2 of the Japanese proposal has been answered by the above 

observations. 

Add point 3 of the Japanese proposals. The Netherlands are prepared to 
treat all countries on the same favored footing provided that no foreign power 
tries to obtain a preponderant position in the Netherlands Indies to the detri- 
ment of other nations and provided that defense requirements be taken into 
account. 

Point 4 and 5 of the Japanese proposals have already been dealt with in the 
above observations. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is of the opinion that the above gives at 
least room for discussions with which we fully entrust the Secretary of State 
especially now that we have been so fully informed by him and since we have 
been given the opportunity to Inform him of our point of view. 

As far as the possible reduction of economic pressure on Japan is concerned, 
consultations with Governor General Starkenborgh and Econoknlc Warfare 
will be necessary in view of the fact that deliveries of tin and rubber which 
were originally destined for Japan are now being shipped to the United States. 

In general it will not be possible to go further than the final proposals of 
the Batavia Conference as proposed before the Netherlands — Japanese discus- 
sions had been broken off. Moreover as a result of Russian and American 
purchases, [4474] the amounts of tin and rubber offered in the final pro- 
posals are no more available. 

November 25th, 1941. 


[ 4475 ] DEPAMnoNT OF State 

MEMORANDITM OP CONVERSATION 

Dated : November 27, 1941. 

Subject : Threatened Japanese Invasion of French Indochina area. 

Participants; Secretary of State Hull and the Netherlands Alintster, Dr. A. 
Loudon. 

Copies to: 

The Netherlands Minister called at his request to inquire what reactions 1 
had from the Japanese situation. I proceeded to hand him three cables from 
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Saigon and otber localltlea In the French Indochina area indicating that teoa 
of thousands of Japanese troops with equipment, vessels, transports, et cetera, 
were proceeding to that area from the north. He examined the cables care- 
fully and appeared much disturbed about the Japanese troop movements. The 
Minister stated that this presented a very serious situalion. 

The Minister wanted to make clear that he had supported me unequivocally 
in connection with the proposed modus tnvendi arrangement which 1 abandoned 
on Tuesday evening, November twenty-fifth, or practically abandoned when the 
Chinese had exploded without knowing half the true facts or waiting to ascer- 
tain them. I said that I had determined early Wednesday morning, November 
twenty- sixth, to present to tiie Japanese later in the day the 

document containing a proposed draft of an agreement which set forth all of 
the basic principles for which this Government stands and has stood for, for 
many yeara, especially including the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of China. I reminded the Minister that the central point in our plan was the 
continuance of the conversations with Japan looking toward the working out 
of a general agreement for a complete peaceful settlement in the Pacific area 
and that the so-called modus vivendi was really a part and parcel of these 
conversations and their objectives, Intended to facilitate and keep them alive 
and that, of course, there was nothing that in any way could be construed as 
a departure from the basic principles which were intended to go into the general 
peace agreement. The Minister said he understood the situation. 

C. H. 

S CH:MA 

[^771 The Vick Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Gesell. 

Mr. Geselx.. At page 1265 Senator Ferguson i*equested the notes 
made by Mr. Welles regarding conferences with President Roosevelt 
in connection with the Atlantic Conference, discussions concerning a 
parallel declaration to Japan. 

The State Department advises that to date it has not found any 
such notes. The State Department has, however, found a draft dated 
August 16, 1941, which appears to be a revision of a draft dated 
August 15, 1941. The committee will recall that the August 15 draft 
was part of Exhibit 22 and was submitted by us in the presentation. 

The State Department now has a draft dated August 16, which we 
are glad to furnish for the record. It has to be photostated and is not 
yet here. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you make that Exhibit 22-A so* it will be 
with Exhibit 22? 

Mr. GE8ETJ4. We will make it 22-A. * 

That draft, which is a day later than August 15, I understand 
already shows the watering down of the crucial paragraph at the end. 

\^J^78^ Mr. Geseix. We have also obtained a message dated 
Ai^ust 18, 1941, from President Roosevelt to Prime Minister Chur- 
chiU advising Prime Minister Churchill of the statement made to the 
Japs on August 17, 1941. I would like to read that into the record. 
This is datea August 18, 1941 (reading) : 

Amembassy, 

London (Ei^land). 

Triple Priority. 

Secret vroic the Pbesii»:nt fob Chubchux 

Quote. With reference to our discussions in regard to the situation In the Far 
East, upon my return to Washington I learne<l that the Japanese Ambassador 
had on Augimt 16 approached the Secretary of State with a retpiest for a resump- 
tion of the informal conversations whicli the Ambassador and the Secretary of 
State Imd l>eeu holding directed toward exploring the possibility of reaching a 


* See Hearlnpt, Part 5, p. 20a5. 
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basis for negotiations in regard to a peaceful settlement in the Pacific area 
that the Secretary of State had in reply confined himself to repeating what he 
bad previously said in regard to the developments in Japan’s course of conquest 
irhich had led to the cessation of those convereations. 

On August 17 I sent for the Japanese Ambassador, and the Secretary of State 
tnd I received him. I made to him a statement covering the position of this Gov- 
ernment with [^^7,9] respect to the taking by Japan of further steps in 
the direction of military domination by force along the lines of the proposed state- 
Bent such as you and I had discussed. The statement I made to him was no less 
Tigorous than and was substantially similar to the statement we had discussed. 

The Ambassador renewed the request made by him to the Secretary of State 
Id regard to the resumption of conversations. I replied by reviewing the 
Japanese Government’s action In actively pursuing a course of conquest and in 
inspiring the Jaiianese press to attack this Government. I dwelt on the prin- 
ciples of peaceful, lawful and Just international relations which this Govern- 
ment has emphasized and I suggestcKi that If the Japanese Government is pre- 
pared to readjust its position and embark upon a peaceful program this 
Government would be prepared to resume the exploratory conversations and 
that before undertakirig the resumption of those conversations we felt that 
it would be helpful to have a clear statement of the Japaese Government’s 
ittitude and plans. 

The Japanese Ambassador said that he would communicate what I had told 
him to his Government. 


Roosevelt. 

I would like to have this marked as Exhibit 70. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

[J^80'] (The document referred to was marked ^‘Exhibit No. 
70.^’) 

Mr. Gesei-l. At page 127 of the transcript a request was made by 
Senator Ferguson for any record that Great Britain took parallel 
action in accordance with the Atlantic Conference agreement. That 
reouest was also made at page 1804 of the transcript. 

No record of any such action has been found by the State Depart- 
ment in its files. However, on Aujpst 25, 1941, the State Department 
telegraphed to Ambassador Grew for his information an extract from 
FVime tonister Churchill’s radio address on August 24, 1941. We 
have that teleCTam as No. 535 to Tokyo and I would like to read it 
into the record since it does indicate information, perhaps, of a kind 
that Senator Ferguson was inquiring about as to whether it is avail- 
able. 

The Vice Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Gesell. It is dated August 25, 1941. It is addressed to the 
Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, via Shanghai, China, and Naval Badio, and 
it reads as follows [reading] : 


There follows for your information extract from the Associated Press text 
from London of Prime Minister Churchlirs radio address of August 24. 

This is the quote, I take it, from the press : 


But Europe is not the only continent to be tormented 14 ^ 81 ] and deva- 
stated aggression. For five long years the Japanese military factions, seek- 
ing to emulate the style of Hitler and Mus.scdinI, taking all their posturing as 
if it were a new European revelation, have been Invading and harrying the 
500,000,000 inhabitants of China. Japanese armies have been wandering about 
that vast land in futile excursions, carrying with tlieni carnage, ruin and cor- 
ruption, and calling it ‘The Chinese iinident.” Now they stretch a grasping hand 
into the southern seas of China. They snatch Indochina from the wretched 
Vichy French. They menace by their movements Slam, menace Singapore, the 
British link with Australasia, and menace the Philippine Islands under the 
protection of the United States. 
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It is certain that this has got to stop. Every effort will be made to secure a 
pt‘aceful settlement. The United States are laboring with infinite patience 
to arrive at a fair and amicable settlement which will give Japan the utmost 
reassurance for her legitimate interests. We earnestly hope these negotiations 
will succeed. But this 1 must say: That if these hopes siiould fail we shall, 
of course, range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of the United States. 

I would like to have that telegram marked as Exhibit 71. 

The Chairman. So ordered. 

[44^2] (The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 
71.^’) 

Tne Vice Chairman. Now, that is a quotation from Mr. Churchill’s 
speech in London ? 

Mr. Gesell. Right, sent by Secretary Hull to Ambassador Grew. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Cnairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. May I just inquire as to where counsel obtained 
exhibits 70 and 71, whether uiey were both in the State Department 
files? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; we obtained them from the State Department 
files. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I mean, the State Department 
files. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. Gesell. At transcript page 1285 there is a request by Senator 
Ferguson for any me.ssages to Ambassador Grew regarding alleged 
parallel action taken by him in Japan on August 12, 1941, with Sir 
Robert Craigie relating Thailand. 

We would like to point out that at page 1649-1652 of the transcript 
Ambassador Grew testified that he took no such parallel action.* 

We have some documents from the files of the Department [44^«?] 
of State which bear on this subject and I will designate them all as 
the next exhibit and describe them. That will be Exhibit 72. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 72.”) 

Mr. Gesell. The first is a telegram. No. 452, from the State Depart- 
ment to Ambassador Grew, reporting statements made by Sumner 
Welles to the Japanese Ambassador August 1, 1941, and r^uested 
Grew to report these statements to the Japanese Foreign Minister. 

Second, telegram No. 1153, from Ambassador Grew to the State 
Department, reporting that he has taken action in accordance with the 
instructions. 

And, third, a State Department radio bulletin of August 6, 1941, 
reporting a press conference of Secretary Hull on that date at which 
Secretary Hull commented on Thailand. 

We believe this whole document would in the normal course of the 
State Department procedure have been sent to Ambassador Grew. 
Perhaps all three or these documents should be spre^ on the record 
so that the committee will have it for their information. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so ordered. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Do I understand that the last one, [44<^4] 
there is no knowledge that it was sent to the Ambassador? 


> Hearings, Part 2. pp. 488-*8», e27-«22. 
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Mr. Geseix. Well, it is a Department radio bulletin, which we 
understand were sent generally to all of our ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives and, therefore, the presumption is very strong that it went 
to Ambassador Grew. 

Senator Ferguson^ That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. He had the facilities to receive it and he was 
one of the logical people to be looking for it. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

(The documents comprising Exhibit 72 follow herewith:) 

[4485] Telegram sent 


Department of State 
Washington^ August 1, lOIfl. Noon 

PRIORITY 

CONFIDENTIAL TO THE AMBASSADOR 

Reference my 793 94 451 August 1, 11 a. m. 

One. After the Japanese Ambassador had delivered his Government’s mes- 
sage in regard to the bombing incident at Chungking and I had expressed 
appreciation, I took occasion to say to the Ambassador that we* have heard from 
authoritative sources that the Japanese are bringing or are about to bring 
pressure on the Government of Thailand similar to that which they have 
recently exerted against the French Government and the Indochina author- 
ities ; that we, of course, regard such reports with very serious apprehension ; 
and that, speaking under instructions from the President, I wished to state 
that the proposal which the President made recently in relation to Japan’s 
contemplated procedure in and regarding Indochina would also extend to 
and cover any such contemplated procedure in and regarding Thailand. 
I requested that the Ambassador immediately Inform his Government of this. 
The Ambassador replied that he would do so. 

Two. The President and I desire that you at the earliest possible moment 
inform the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the above. 

Acting (Signed) Wei.les 


Am Embassy, 
Tokyo (Japan) 


[4486] Telegram received 

Tokyo. 

From : EJ 

Dated August 2^ 1941 
Rec’d 7 : 47 a. m. 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to 
anyone. (SC) 

[Stamp^ :] Secretary of State, Aug. 5, 1941. Noted 
The Secbetabt or State, 

Washington, 

Rush 

1153, August 2. 3 p. m. (Section One) 

Ck>QffdenBal for the Acting Secretary. 

Department*s 452, August 1, noon. 

One. In the absence from the Foreign Office today of the Foreign Minister, 
who is leaving tonight to worship at the Ise Shrines, counselor called this 
afternoon on the Acting Vice Minister and communicated to him the substance 
of the first paragraph of the Department’s telegram under reference, at the 
same time conveying my request that the information be transmitted promptly 
to the Minister. Mr. Yamamoto replied that a report along precisely similar 
lines had already been received from Ambassador Nomura, but that he would 
immediately inform the Minister of the information received through us. 


79716 — 46— pt. 4^ 
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[Telegram received] 

[4i87] From : Dated August 2, 1941 
Rec’ d 7 : 48 a, m. 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to 
anyone. (SC) 

Skc’betary of State, 

Washington , 

Rush. 

1153, August 2, 3 p. m. ( Section Two) . 

Two. In reply to my request for an interview with the Foreign Minister on 
Monday afternoon after his return from Ise, Mr. Yamamoto said that he would 
of course arrange for the interview if I desired to communicate further views 
or Information with regard to the American Government’s proposition, but 
that if the purpose of the Interview were to receive some indication of the 
Japanese Government’s considered views with regard to the projiosltion he be- 
lieved that the Interview might be usefully deferred for a few days. He said 
that the proposition was being carefully studied by the Japanese Government 
with every desire to find a solution. He added that a telegram In the sense of 
the preceding sentence had already been sent to Ambassador Nomura. 

(Signed) Grew. 

HPD 


[ U 88] Department or State, 

Division of Current Information, 

Radio Bulletin No. 186 . August 6, mi. 

Note. This digest has been compiled from press and <»ther sources and Is in 
no way an expression of official opinion. 

STATE department 

Press Conference. Questioned again today whether any credence could be 
placed In reports of a po.ssible meeting between the President and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, the Secretary said that he had nothing more to say than he had 
said yesterday morning. 

A correspondent asked whether the Secretary could say what Mr. Dufr»0>oper’8 
mission to the United States was about. The Secretary replied that as far as 
he knew Mr. Duff-Cooper had not as yet landed. He added that he had heard 
a report, which he cmild not vouch for. that during the next few days Mr. Duff- 
Cooper might pass through this country on his way to the Far East. Asked If 
he expected to .see him. the Secretary said that If he came by and proposed to 
call, he supposed he would see him as he did other important and prominent 
people who come to this country. 

A correspondent mentioned that there were increasing indications that Japan 
was making demands on Thailand and he referred to Mr. Eden's speech In th€ ' 
Hou.se of Commons to the effect that anything that threatened the security and 
integrity of Thailand was of immediate Interest to Britain, and he wondered 
whether the 144^0] Secretary would care to say anything on the situation 
in regard to our own policy. The SecTetary said that he thought that we liad 
many times discussed the question of conquest b.v force on the part of certain 
countries, and that It included the Pacific area. He said that we had made 
very clear our concern and our interest in re.spect to steps carrying out that sort 
of policy. He pointe<l out that Mr. Welles Just a few days ago had occasion 
to give the <*orrespondent8 a statement on that general question as it related 
to the Pacific area. 

Asked if he could say whether this Government had had occasion to express 
any views to the Government of Thailand concerning the present crisis out 
there. Mr, Hull said he could not go into details now l)ecause It was not at a 
stage wliere he could be very definite, A correspondent pointcnl out that certain 
steps follow’ed the occupation by Japan of Indochifia and he inquired whether 
it was fair to assume that certain other steps would follow the occupation or 
attempted occupation of Thailand by Japan. The Secretary replied that it 
was fair to have Increa.sing concern about a movement that would include the 
step to which the correspondent referred. 
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Asked if the correspondents could infer that this Government has Increasing 
concern about events over there, the Secretary said tJiat that was what he was 
trying to say. He added that anything that Mr. Welles had said regarding 
the Pacific area and Indocidna would have especial application to Thailand 
and the present situation. 

14490] A corresrx)iident mentioned that the Japanese had also made some 
demands upon tlie Ecuadorans, and he asked whetlier we were going to do any- 
thing about that. The Secretary said that we had nothing on that subject 
except what appeared in the newspapers. He added tliat he had not heard from 
Ecuador nor from our representatives. 

A correspcuulent asked whether there had been some indications that Thailand 
had been offered what amounted to a protectorate over Malaya as well as 
Indochina so that the Japatie.'^e would have a protectorate similar to that of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations over Canada, of which Canada is a 
part. Tlie Secretary said that he had not been ndvi.sed on that subject. He 
mentiontxl the inultiplicity of rumors an<l reports coming from that area lately 
and said that we were observing all of these as closely as iwssible. 

A correspondent, with reference to an article in a Netherlands Indies paper 
that there was no question that the United States was ix^hind the Netherlands 
Indies but the question was how far behind, asked whether we had any indica- 
tions of a weakening of their attitude towards Japan out there. The Secretary 
said that he hatl notliing new on that subject. 

To a question of whether the United States had had any change in relations 
with Finland, the Secretary said that there had been nothing especially new 
on that recently. 

Asked w'hether he had any rei>ort or definite assurance from [44^^] 
Vichy on Admiral Leahy’s conversations, the Secretary said that he had not 
yet heard from him. 

A correspondent asked whether there was any development on the question 
of evacuating Americans out of Japan. Tlie Secretary said that there was 
nothing espc*cially new. He said that w'e had not had any communlciitions yet 
from any of the persons who were refugees if we might call them that or 
from our consuls. He added that at the same time we are giving every 
attention to the whole problem. 

A correspondent mentioned that there was a private group, including several 
Republican leaders, who i.ssu(xl an appeal last night to Congress (see below) 
to pot a stop to the step-by-step projection of the United States toward an 
undeclared war and he asked for the Secretary’s comment on that. Mr. Hull 
said that he would repeat his statement to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Representatives in January in support of the Lend-Lease Bill 
In which he sought to state the issue's cHinf routing us In the international 
situation. 

Paraguay. The Department of State today made public a translation of a 
letter dated July 28 to (he* Acting Sc'cretary of State from the Minister 
Paraguay expressing the appreciation of the President of Paraguay and Sonora 
de Morinigo for the courtesies shown in the United States to Senora de Morluigo 
and their son*. The letter said that the general health of the child hhs improv^ 
notably and that the difficulties have begun to give way with the V4492] 
treatment applied. (See Radio Bulletin No. 172 of July 21.) 

Chile. Senorlta Magdalena Petit, distinguished authoress and musician from 
Chile, will arrive in Slew York on August 11 on an invitation extended by the 
Department of State to visit the United States. 

Max TV. Thornburg. The Department has announced the appointment of Max 
W. Thornburg as a Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, to act 
as consultant to the State Department on international petroleum matters, 
Mr. Thornburg has been assigned to the Office of the Adviser on International 
Economic Affairs. 

CONOBESS 

Defense Seizure. The House yesterday voted 241 to 130 to adopt the Property 
Requisitioning BilL The House added three amendments to the measure as 
passed by the Senate, thus necessitating its going to conference to iron out the 
differences, (See Radio Bulletin No. 173 of July 2fi.) 

Highway Defense Program. The Senate today over-rode by 57 to 10 the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the |320,(X)0,(X)0 highway defense bill. 

The measure will now go to the House for consideration. (See Radio Bulletin 
No. 185 of July 6.) 
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Naval liasf.s. Tho Niivy Di^iartinent will establish six additional section bases 
for refueliiij; and minor repairs for small ships at Key West, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Ri(‘o : Monterey, 

Calif.; and Neah Ray, Wash., as soon as funds are available. The Department 
said that additional section bases would also be established in Alaska. 

Airplnr Dilivrri(s. The OPM reported that its Director General Knudsen, 
Rear Admiral John H. Towers, and Under Secretary of the Navy Porrestal 
would leave tomorrow on a three-<Iny tour to insix‘Ct East Coast Airplane fac- 
tories with a view to po.ssible speeding up of deliveries to the Army, Navy 
and the British. 

Naval and Aircraft Equipment. Federal I»an Administrator Jones announced 
that the Defen.se Plant Corp.. at the request of the Navy Department, had 
authorized a lease agrecunent with Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., N. Y. C., to 
construct and (^piip a plant at Baltimore. Md., ccisting $;i.l(X),0(K). to be useni for 
naval equipment production. 

The Defen.se Plant Corporation also authorized a lease agreement with Bell 
Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, to construct and equip a plant at Niagara Falls 
Airport. 

Mr. Gesell. At transcript pages 1300, 1305, and 1316 a 
request was made by Senator Ferguson for messages transmitted bv 
Sumner Welles to Lord Halifax referred to in Amoassador Winant’s 
telegram dated December 6, 1941. 

We cannot find any further record and call attention to the testi- 
mony of Secretary Welles at transcript pages 1337 and 1338 where he 
gave his explanation of what he thought that information was.’ We 
are unable to find any further record. 

At transcript page 1399 a request by Congressman Keefe for drafts 
prior to October 17, 1941, of mes.sages to Emperor Hirohito: There 
are two State Department drafts of October 16, 1941, prior to the 
receipt of what is referred to as a draft from the White House, and 
one State Department draft of October 16, apparently following the 
receipt of the White House draft. We are not clear. Those drafts 
we have marked as Exhibit 73 and if the Congressman wishes we can 
have them spread upon the record. 

The so-called Wliite House draft which came between these two 
drafts has not yet been found. Further search is being conducted 
for the White llouse draft. 

The Vice Chairman. The exhibit will be received. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 73.”) 




Dbatt Texeoraic 
(Draft No. 2) 


October 16, 1941. 


Hia Imperial Majesty Hntomro, 

Emperor of Japan. 

I have just been Informed tbat the Cabinet of Prince Konoye bas tendered its 
resignation. As Your Imperial Majesty is aware, disenssions have been carried 
on during tbe past few weeks between bigb ofDcials of tbe CkiTemment of the 
United States and high officials of tbe Government of Japan directed toward 
working out a basis in principle for a meeting between the Premier of Japan 
and myself which we both hoped would be contributory to maintenance and 
preservation of peace throughout tbe Pacific area. Tbe original messages I 
received from the Premier of Japan on this subject were very gratifying. Un- 
fortunately, the concrete proposals subsequently presented by the Japanese 
Government seemed to present a narrower concept than I bad anticipated. The 
Secretary of State therefore on October 2 suggested to the Japanese Ambn8.sador 
here that we return to tbe original concepts and endeavor through re-examination 


• Hearimra, Part 2. p. 508. 
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of those concepts to evolve general lines of action which would be clear mani- 
festations of the high purx)oses we have in mind and thus might be expected to 
establish a durable [ and fundamental peace in the Pacific area. 

The procedure which the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan have been following during these past weeks has not produced the 
results hoped for. In view of the fact that, as high otiicials of your Government 
have repeatedly stated, time presses, I suggest to Your Imperial Majesty that 
there be a meeting between the Premier of Japan and myself and the Chairman 
of the Executive Yuan of the National Government of China, General Chiang 
Kai-shek. I believe that such a meeting, to be held as soon as arrangements 
therefor can be completed, furnishes In present circumstances the best hope of 
maintaining and preserving peace in the Pacilic area. 

I have not as yet consul tt^l General Chiang Kai-shek in regard to this, but I 
shall be pleased to do so immediately upon receipt from you of a favorable reply. 

FE:MMH:HES 


(Handwritten note: Tentative draft which was discarde<l upon receipt of a 
draft from the White House.) 

Draft Telegram 

October 16, 1941. 

Uis Imperial Majesty Hikohito, 

Emperor of Japan. 

I have Just been Informed through news reports that H49y] the Cabinet 
of Prince Konoye has tendered its resignation to you. As Your Imperial Majesty 
is aware, discussions have been carried on during the past few weeks between 
high officials of the Government of the United States and high officials of the 
Government of Japan directfKl toward working out a basis in principle for a 
meeting betiveen the Premier of Japan and myself which we had l)oth hoped 
would be contributory to maintenance and preservation of peace throughout the 
Pacific area. The original messages I received from the Premier of Japan on 
this subject were very gratifying. Unfortunately, it st^ems to me that the con- 
crete proposals subsequently presented by the Japanese Government seemed to 
present a more narrow conc*ept than I had anticipated (than that conveyed by 
the Premier’s message). The Secretary of State therefore on October 2 suggested 
to the Japanese Ambassador here that we return to the original concept and 
endeavor through reexamination of that concept to evolve general lines of 
action which would be clear manifestations (of the lofty concepts) of our 
original concepts and thus might be expected to establish a durable and funda- 
mental peace in the Pacific area. 

The procedure which the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Japan have been following during these past weeks has not produced the 
results l-^hi98] hop^nl for. In view of the fact that, as high officials of 
your Government have repeatedly stated, time presses, I suggest that Your Im- 
Ijerial Majesty signify approval of a raet'ting hetw(‘en the Premier of .lapan and 
myself and the I^emier of China. I believe that such a meeting to he held as 
soon as arrangements therefore can l)e completed furnishes in present circum- 
stances the best hope of maintaining and presc^rvlng peace in the Pacific area. 

I have not as yet consulted General Chiank Kai-shek, the Premier of China, in 
regard to this, but I shall be pleased to do so immediately upon receipt from you 
of a favorable reply. 

FE :MMH : HES 


, October 16, 1941. 

Draft of a proposed message from the President to the Emperor of Japan- 
superseded by a later draft dated October 17, 1941. 

This draft was not used. 

I Department of State, 

Adviser on Political Rfijitions, 

October 16, 1941. 

Mb. Sbcbctart : 

Mr. Hamilton does not recommend taking the proposed [4499] action. 
Mr. Ballantine feels that it is premature to come to any decision on the matter. I 
feel strongly that this propos^ message in the form in which it stands should not 
at this time be sent. 
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A redraft is submitted here attached. The important parajtraphs are, o 
course, the last two. We all feel that great care should be exercised to avoi( 
making any too broad commitment or any too emphatic threat. I myself fee 
that we should avoid anything that implies countenancing of the Japanese oper 
atlons in China. 

PA/H : SKH : BGT 


PROPOSFD MESS.VGK FrOM THE PrE-SIDENT TO THE EMPfXOB OF JAPAN 

Only once and in person and on an einergcmcy situation have I addressed You 
Imperial Majesty. I feel I .should again address Your Iiupt^rial Majesty becausi 
of a deeper iind more far-rencliing eniergency in the process of formation. A? 
Your IiiiiP^rial MaJ(\sty knows, conversations have been in progress b<*t\ve«M 
representatives of onr two governments for many month.s for the puri>ose oi 
ke^^ping armed conflict from any extension in the Pacific area. That has bc«*i 
our groat purpose as I think it has equally been the real purpose of Your Iiuperia 
Maji'sty. 

I pervonally would have lMH*n happy even to travel [4500] thousands oi 
miles to meet with your Prina* Minister, if in advance one or two basic aceord> 
could have bt'en realized so that the success of such a conference would have 
assured. I hoped that these accords would he roacht‘d. The first related to th» 
integrity of China and the second related to an assurance that neither Japan 
or the United States would wage war in or adjacent to the Pacific area. 

If jKusistent retH)rts are true that the Jai)anese OoverniiHmt is considering 
armed attacks agninst. Russia or against France or Great Britain or the Diitcli 
or independent territory In the South, the obvious result would, of necessity, be 
an extension of the Atlantic and Knropean and Near East theatres of war t<i 
tile whole of the Pacific area. Such attacks would necessarily involve American 
interest. s. 

The United States opposc^s any procetiure of conquest. It would like to sec 
pea<*e between Japan and China. It would like to .see free<lom of tlie st‘as and 
trade (‘ondneted on a fair basis. If Japan could join with us to preserve jx^ac** 
in the Pacific we would be only too happy to re.snme normal commercial relations, 
with the .sole exception of certain articles which we must k«H»p at home for onr 
own defense and that of all of the America.s against possible aggression from 
abroad. 

If on the other hand Japan were to start new military operation.^, the United 
States, in accor ’ance with her policy [ i50J] of i)eaco, would be very seri- 
ously concerned. 


Mr. Gesell. At pages 1419 and 1420 of the transcript a question was 
raised by Congressman Keefe as to the time when President Roosevelt's 
message of December 6, 1941, to Emperor Hirohito was released to the 
press.^ 

The State Department has advised us as follows ; That at 7 : 40 p. m., 
December 6, correspondents were informed orally at the State Depart* 
ment that the Presid(Mit had sent a per.«)nal message dirpet to Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan. It is mv understanding 

Mr. Keefe. Was that, do I understand you, at 7 : 40 p. m. ? 

Mr. (teseij.. At 7 : 40 p. m., December 6. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. It is rny understanding that the text of the message wa.s 
not released at that time. 

We have a relea.sc of tliv Stat ' Department dated Decomb 'r 7, 1011, 
for the pre.ss — or retlier fiom the White House, but it comes from the 
State Department file.< — releasing the text of the me.ssage to the Em* 

E eror. We haven’t yet Ix^en able to ascertain whether this release was 
anded to the press before the Pearl Harbor attack or after and we 
are continuing on that matter, but it looks as though the text of the 
message was released on December 7. 


> HoaringB, Part 2, p. 638. 
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At page 1410 of the transcript a question by Congressman Keefe 
was raised as to the issuance by the State Department \^J^602\ 
of official notices advising American nationals to leave the Orient/ 

Now there are quite a number of tliose warnings, as the Congress- 
man himself indicated. 

The major warnings to Tokyo are three : 

No. 381, to Tokyo, dated October 6, 1940 ; 

No. 100 to Tokyo, dated February 11, 1941 ; and 

No. 765 to Tokyo, dated November 19, 1941. 

We feel that these, particularly because they refer to prior orders 
and because they show they also went to other embassies in the Pacific 
area, will give Ihe Congressman the information he wants and per- 
haps the three of them should be designated as the next exhibit, No. 74 

The Vice CTiairm.vn. They will be received and made an exhibit. 

Mr. Gesell. I do not suppose you want those in the record, do you, 
Congressman, or do you ? 

Mr. Keefe. Can they be put into the record some way? 

Mr. Gesell. All rignt, we will have them copied into the transcript. 

The Vice Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 74’’ and 
follow herewith :) 

Tklkcjram Sent 

AC October 6, 1910 — 2 P. U . 

This telegram imist be closely paraphrased before b<*in?r comniiiiiicnted to 
anyone. (Br) 

Amembasst, 

Tokyo {Japan) via Shanghai (China). 

Info: Amembassy, Chungking (China) 

Amembassy, Peiping (China) 

American Consul, Hong Kong 

381. 

The continuance of an abnormal situation in the Far East which has In wide- 
spread areas disturbed and interfered with the legitimate commercial, cultural, 
and philanthropic activltie.s of American citizens and which has adversely af- 
fected conditions of order and general living conditions has impelled the Depart- 
ment to the conclusion that tlie time has come for it to adopt with reference to 
rhiiia (including Manchuria), to Japan (including Kw\Tntinig Incased Territory, 
Korea, and Formosa), to Hong Kong, and to French Indochina an attitude to- 
ward passport control and withdraw^al of American citizens therefrom similar 
to that which has been adopted for some time toward these questions with ref- 
erence to dist%rbed areas of Euroi)e. The Department accordingly desires that 
its diplomatic and consular offkers in China, in Japan, in H(»ng Kong, and in 
French \^505] Indochina quietly repeat quietly inform American citizens 
in their respe'Ctive districts of the sub.stance of the preceding sentence and suggest 
withdraw’als insofar as is practicable from the areas in question to the United 
States. This applies especially in regard to women and children and to men 
whose continued presence in China, in Japan, in Hong Kong, and in French 
Indochina is not repeat not considered urgently or essentially needed. There 
should be pointed out to American citizens the advisability of their taking ad- 
vantage of transportation facilities while such facilities are available, as it 
goes wu'thont saying that no one can guarantee that such facilities will remain 
available indefinitely. 

In order that this instruction be not repeat not misconstrued in ahy quarter, it 
Is desired that effort be made to avoid publicity in regard thereto and that 
endeavor be made to preclude the reading into it of sensational Implications. 

The Department w’ould appreciate receiving from 3 ’ou and from Peiping, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Saigon, and other interested oflices an estimate of the number of 
Americans who will be inclined to heed these suggestions. Tokyo should instruct 
consuls in Japanese territory and Peiping should instruct those in China. 


> Hearings, Part 2, p. 534. 
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The Department will expect shortly to issue further U506^ instructions 
embodying various administrative considerations. 

Sent to Tokyo via Shanghai. Repeated to Peiping, Chungking, and Hong Kong. 
Hong Kong repeat to Saigon. 

Hurx 

S 

FE : GA : HES FE PA/H 


Telegrvm Sent 

Dupastment of State, 
Washington^ February 11, IBil — 7 p. m. 

This cable was sent in confidential Code. It should be carefully paraphrased 
before being communicated to anyone. (Br) 

Amcmbassy, 

Toyko {Japan). 

100 

URGENT. 

Department’s 381, October 6, 2 p. m., withdrawal of American citizens. 

It is desired that the Embassy at once instruct American consulates in Japanese 
territory to renew, immediately and quietly and with effort to avoid any sensa- 
tional publicity, to American citizens, especially to women and children and to 
men whose continued presence in Japan is not highly essential, this Government's 
suggestions that they withdraw to the United States. In so doing, the [-^507] 
Embas.sy and the consulates are to understand and should explain to American 
inquirers that this Government is making no repeat no assumption that a situation 
of acute physical danger to American nationals is imminent, but that this Govern- 
ment, in the light of obvious trends in the Far Eastern situation, desires to reduce 
the risks to which American nationals and their interests are exposed by virtue 
of uncertainties and. through the process of withdrawal of unessential personnel, 
to Improve its position in relation to problems wldch may at any time be presented 
of affording maximum appropriate protection to those persons who are not in 
position to withdraw, those interests which cannot be abandoned, and those prin- 
ciples and those rights to which it is the duty of the American Government to give 
all appropriate supp<)rt at all times. This instruction and the advice to be given 
under it is not rejjeat not meant to be alarmist, but is a further and necessary 
precautionary measure. We do not repeat not wish to impose unnecessary hard- 
ships upon any American nationals, but we ask that those whom you address shall 
realize that there are real risks, that we wish to reduce these risks, and that this 
advice is being given in the interest both of the safety and convenience of the 
American nationals addressed and in the Interest of national security. 

The Department is sending similar instructions to Peiping, Hong 

Kong, and Indochina. 

The Department does not repeat not contemplate sending a special vesseLor 
special vessels to assist in the withdrawal and American nationals who make 
inquiry in this particular connection should be advised to take advantage of such 
transportation facilities as may be currently available. » 

(Hull) 

PA/H : SKH : ZMK/HNS FE PA/H 


TEr.FX3BAi£ Sent 

Depabtment of State “Br” 

Naval Radio, 

Washington, November 19, 1941—^ p. m. 

Amembasst, 

Tokyo (Japan) via Shanghai (China). 

Info: Amembassy, Chungking (China). 

Amembassy, Peiping (China). 

American Consul, Hong Kong. 

Reference Department’s 100, February 11, 7 p. m. and previous telegrams in re- 
gard to withdrawal of American citizens. 

The Department desires that the American dlplo- [4509] matic and 
(consular officers concerned call to the attention of American citizens in the 
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JaiMDese Empire, Japanese-occupied areas of China, Hong Kong, Macao, and 
French Indochina the advice previously given in regard to withdrawal and In so 
doing emphasize that the shipping problem in the Pacific is very difficult and that 
because of urgent demands elsewhere there is no assurance that it will be possible 
to retain in the Pacific even the present facilities. 

Sent to Tokyo via Shanghai. Repeated to Chungking, Peiping and Hong Kong. 
Tokyo please repeat to all consular offices in the Japanese Empire and to Dairen. 
Peiping please repeat to all consular offices in Japanese-occupied areas of China, 
and in Manchuria. Hong Kong please repeat to Saigon and Hanoi. 

(Huix) 

FE: WAA:NHS/MHP FB PA/H SD A-L S 

[4'5iO] Mr. Gesell. On transcript page 1436 a question was 
raised by Senator Ferguson as to whether the State Department has a 
record of a statement by Senator Pepper on November 24, 1941, which 
he made in Boston in a speech. The answer from the State Depart- 
ment is that there is no record of any such statement found in the 
State Department files. 

On transcript page 1437 a question was asked by Senator Ferguson 
as to whether the declaration suggested by Prime Minister Churchill 
in the message to President Roosevelt on November 30, 1941, was ever 
made. You will recall that was a message from Prime Minister 
Churchill in which he asked for a warning to be made by the United 
State and referred to his appreciation of President Roosevelt’s con- 
stitutional difficulties. The answer is that no record was found by 
the State Department in its file that any warning or declaration was 
ever issued to Japan pursuant to that suggestion. We would like to 
call attention to volume 2 of the Foreim Relations papers which is 
in evidence here, to page 771, an inquiry by President Roosevelt which 
was handed by Sumner Welles to the Japanese Ambassadors, as to 
their intentions with respect to going into Indochina. 

Now, here is a question raised by myself at page 1499 of the trans- 
cript, as to whether the Japanese Government gave 
any publicity to their proposal of November 20, 1941, which has been 
referred to as the Japanese ultimatum. The answer was that no answer 
was found by the State Department in its files that the Japanese ever 
gave publicity to their note. The further information is furnished 
that the Japanese proposal was published in the United States on 
December 15, 1941, as annex 11 to House Document No. 458 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, which was President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress of December 15, 1941. 

At page 1505 of the transcript a question by Senator Barkley as to 
when Ambassador Grew received word of the delivery of the United 
States note of November 26. I believe that question was also raised 
by Senator Ferguson at transcript 1820 and 1821. We have here a 
series of dispatches to Ambassador Grew from the Department of 
State, Numbers 783, 784 and 787 ; the first is dated 8 p. m., November 
26, 1941; the second dated 9 p. m., November 26, 1941; and the third 
dated November 27, 1941. These dispatches show that Ambassador 
Grew was immediately advised that a proposal had been received 
and subsequently the actual text of the note was sent there, a summary 
of it, at 9 p. m. I think all three of those documents should be spread 
upon the record and designated Exliibit No. 75. 

The Vice Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to were marked ‘"Exhibit No. 75'’ and 
follow herewith.) 
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[Telegram sent] 

Depabtment of State 
NO DISTRlBUnON 

Washington, November 26, 19Ut S p. m. 

AmEmbassy, Tokyo, 783 Strictly confidential for the Ambassador and tlie 

Counselor only 

I called in the Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kunisu in the afternoon of 
November 26 and gave them two documents — an oral statement and draft outline 
of a proposed basis for a broad agreement covering the entire Pacific area. 

A summary of these documents follows in a subsequent telegram. 

(HtJTX.) 

FE:MWS:MJF PE 


H5n] 

[Telegram sent] 

Depabtment of State 
NO DISTBIBUnON 

This cable was sent in confidential code. It should be carefully paraphrased 
before being communicated to anyone. (SC) 

Washington, November 26, 19^1, 9 p. m. 

AmEmbassy, Tokyo. 784 Strictly confidential for the Ambassador and Counselor 

only 

The Japanese Ambassador and Mr. Kurusu called at my request November 26. 

I handed the Japanese Ambassador an oral statement substantially as follows : 

It is believed that some progress has been made in reference to the general 
principles which we have been discussing for the past several months in informal 
and exploratory conversations in an effort to reach a settlement of problems of 
the entire Pacific area. Included among those principles are the principles of 
reliance upon International cooperation and conciliation to Improve world condi- 
tions through p«‘aceful ways and means and to prevent and solve controversies, 
inviolability of territorial integrity and sovereignty, no interference in internal 
H5J5\ affairs of other nations and the principle of equality. Mention is made 
of the proposals of the Japanese Government received on November 20 and recent 
statements of the Japane.se Ambas.sador that his Government desires to continue 
thes;e conversations and that a modus vlvendl vnould be helpful toward creating 
a propitious atmo.sphere. 

This Government most earnestly desires to further the promotion and main- 
tenance of peace in the Pacific area and to provide full opi>ortunity to continue 
discussions with the Japanese Government looking to the working out of a 
broad program of peace. In the opinion of this Government the Japanese pro- 
posals of November 20 in some ways conflict with the fundamental principles to 
which each Government has committeed itself and would not be likely to further 
our ultimate objectives. It Is suggested that further efforts toward resolving 
divergences of views on the practical application of those principles be made. 
There is therefore offered the Japanese Government a draft plan as one prac- 
tical manifestation of the sort of program this Government has in mind to he 
worked out during further discussions. The hope Is expressed that there thus 
may be expidited progress toward a meeting of minds. 

The draft proposal for a broad-gage settlement was substantially as follows : 

[45/6] “The fir.st section contained a draft mutual declaration in which 
there was embodied an affirmation by both Governments that their national 
policies have as their objectives extensive and enduring peace throughout the 
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Pacific area, that both Governments are without territorial designs, that both 
have no Intention to threaten other nations or to use aggressively military force 
and that accordingly they will give active support and practical application to 
certain fundamental principles.” (There are then listed the four principles 
which are mentioned above in the oral statement.) 

Both Governments agree practically to apply actively support five economic 
principles in a program to eliminate and to prevent recurrent political instability, 
economic collapse and to provide a basis for peace. Those principles call for (a) 
the establishment of international financial iristifutions and arrangements de- 
signed to aid essential enterprises and continuous development of all nations and 
to utilize processes of trade to i^ermit payments consm ant with the welfare of 
all nations; (ft) nondiscrimination in commercial relations between nations; (c) 
nondiscriminatory access to raw materials; (d) abolition of expressions of ex- 
treme nationalism such as excessive trade restrictions and promotion of inter- 
national economic cooperation; (c) full protection of consuming countries* and 
populations* Interests as regards the operation of international commodity agree- 
ments. 

[^517] The second section of the draft proposal calls for ten steps to be 
taken : 

1. Both Governments to exert their influence t o war d bring about other gov- 
ernments* adherence to and practical application of the basic political and 
economic principles set forth. 

2. Both Governments to seek the conclusion of a multilateral non -aggression 
pact among Thailand, China, the British Empire, the Netherlands, Japan, the 
Soviet Union and United States. ' 

3. Both Governments to agree that no agreement already concluded by either 
with any third power or powers will be interpreted so as to conflict with this 
agreement’s fundamental purpose — establishment and preservation of peace in 
the entire Pacific. 

4. Both Governments to seek the conclusion of an agreement among the Neth- 

erland, Thai, American, British, Chinese, and Japanese Governments calling 
for pledges on the part of each Government to respect Indochina’s territorial 
integrity and should a threat to that integrity develop to embark upon Im- 
mediate consulation with regard to that threat ; m er de r 44^ naee e ufce ne e e e- 
sftv y and a dvisa ble *■' ma y fee such agreement to pro- 

vide also that each si gn o t er -fy> signatory would not repeat not accept or seek 
preferential economic or commercial treatment in Indochina and each [4518] 
signatory would exert its Influence toward obtaining for all signatories equality of 
treatment in those matters. 

5. Japan to withdraw from China and Indochina all police, air, naval, and 
miltary forces. 

6. Both Governments to give up all extraterritorial rights in China and rights 
and interests in and with regard to concessions, international settlements and 
rights under the Boxer Protocol ; both Governments to seek to obtain from 
other governments, including the British, an agreement to give up all similar 
rights in Chirm. 

7. Both Governments to undertake negotiations toward conclusion of. an 
American-.Tapanese trade agreement on the basis of mutual reductions of 
tarifr.s, including an American undertaking to bind raw silk on the free list, 
and of reciprocal most-favored-nation treatment. 

8. Both Governments to remove their freezing restrictions on each other*8 
funds. 

9. Both Governments to agree upon a dollar yen rate stabilization plan, each 
allocating one-half of the funds adequate for that purpose. 

10. Both Governments not repeat not to support — economically, politically, 
militarily — any government or regime In China except the National Government 
located temporarily at Chungking. 

An account of the conversation will be sent you in a l^519^ later 
telegram. 

Hull. 

FB:MWS:MBW FE 
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[^ 520 ] 

[Telegram sent] 

Department of State “SC” 

NO DISTRIBUTION 

Washington, November £7, 19^1$ 7 p. m. 

AmBrnbassy Tokyo (Japan). 787 Strictly confidential for the Ambassador and- 

the dkiunselor only. 

Reference Department’s 784, November 26, 9 p. m. 

After reading the documents summarized in the Department’s telegram under 
reference Mr. Kurusu asked whether those documents represented the reply of 
this Government to the Japanese proposals. The Secretary said that Just as 
Japan had to deal with a domestic political situation this Government also had 
its internal political problems and that the suggestion contained in the docu- 
ments he had given the Ambassador represented all that we could do at this 
time in the light of the Japanese proposals. The Secretary went on to mention 
that the proposal he had Just given the Japanese would make possible ceftain 
International financial arrangements which were not actually outlined In the 
documents. 

Mr. Kurusu offered various depreciatory comments in regard to the arrange- 
ment suggested in the documents which he had Just [^521] received. He 
mentioned Japan’s bitter experience with international organizations as the 
basis for his objection to the proposed multilateral nonaggression pacts. He 
added that China had received the wrong impression from the Washington 
treaties and had used them advantageously to haunt Japan’s rights. He said 
that if this proposal represented the Ideas of the American Government he 
did* not see the possibility of any agreement and added that he did nut see how 
the Japanese Government could consider the proposal that Japan withdraw all 
military, naval, air and police forces from China and withdraw all support 
from regimes or governments in China except that of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Secretary inquired whether we could not work out these questions. 

Mr. Kurusu suggested that as his Government would be likely to throw up 
its hands at our proposal and as the document was marked tentative and with- 
out commitment. It might he the wiser course further to discuss it Informally 
before sending it to the Japanese Government. 

Tlu‘ Secretary suggested the Japanese might want carefully to study the docu- 
ments before further di.scussion. The Secretary said that with the public having 
lost its fK^rsepective it was nece.ssary to present a complete picture of our posi- 
tion. He mentioned the acute public feeling on the oil question and reinindefl 
the Japanese of the great injury being [^522] done to us by Japan'.s 
lmmol)ilizing large forces of democratic countries in territories near Indocdiina 
and in(li(‘ated that should .Tapim pour troops into Indochina the American people 
would have mi.sgivings as to the j>ossil)le menace in countries south and west of 
Indochina and to our direcT interests. 

M*r. Kurusu offered spec ious and unconvincing arguments on Japan’s difficulty 
In renouncing support of Wang Ching wel and observed that the standing of 
the Nanking regime was a matter of opinion. 

The Japanese clearly indicated their disappointment over our response to their 
proj^osal and their feeling that we had reached an end. They asked whether we 
were not interested in a modus vivendi, whether any other arrangement was not 
possible and whether they could see the President. 

The S<x:retary replied that we had explored the question of a modus vicendi 
and. in response to a further inquiry as to whether our inability to consider a 
modus vicendi was because of the attitude of other powers, he added that he had 
done his best. He said that the President would undoubtedly be glad to see the 
Japanese (an appointment for such a meeting has been arranged for Novem- 
ber 27 ) . 

FK ! MWS : HNS/HES FE PA/H HFT.L 

\l^fi2X\ Mr. Gesfle. At pape 1510 of the transcript n rerinos^ 
was inade bv Conprrossinan Murphv for a copy of the official G(‘rnian 
report on discussions between Adolf Hitler and the Japanese Foivi<rn 
Minister Matsiioka in Berlin on April 4, 1041, as int induced at tlie 
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'Nuernberg trial on November 23, 1945.' We have the complete text, 
which we will simply keep in our files, a;id the full translation of the 
document relating to this subject, which was introduced in the Nuern- 
berg trial, I suggest be spread on the record at this point. 

I^rhaps we should also desiOTate that as Exhibit 76. 

The Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 76,” and fol- 
lows herewith) 

Translation of Document 1881-PS, Office of U. S. Chief of Counsel 

Notes Fueh 20/41 

Notes regarding the discussion between the FUEHRER and the Japanese 
Foreign Minister MATSUOKA. in the presence of the Reich Foreign Minister 
and of the Minister of State MEISSNER in Berlin on the 4th of April 1941. 

[ 4524 ] Matsuoka further mentioned, that he was induced to make those 
endeavours for peace particularly in view of the personality of Cardinal 
CASA PARI. 

Furthermore he had endeavoured to convince the POPE, that the United 
States and particularly the American President prolonged the war in Europe 
and in China. It was not the question to determine. If America or its President 
were right or wrong. They certainly had their definite reasons for their policy. 
Notwithstanding the question of right or wrong one had to state the fact, 
that they prolonged the war in Europe and in China. In regard to China he 
tried to convince the Pope, that Japan was not fighting the Chinese or China 
herself, but merely the Bolshevism which threatened to spread in China and 
in the entire Far Bast. It Is regretful that America and England sided with 
Bolshevism. 

The FUEHRER interrupted that both countries also sided In Spain with Bol- 
shevism. 

M.VTSTTOKA then also expressed the r(H|iiest, and the FT^EHRER should in- 
struct the proper authorities in Germany to mei't as broad-minded as po.ssible 
the wishes of the Japanese Military Commission. Japan was in need of German 
help particularly concerning the U-boat warfare, which could be given by mak- 
ing available to them the latest experiences of the war as well as the latest 
technical improvements and inventions. .Tapan would do her utmost to avoid 
a war with the United States. [ 4525 ] In case that the country should 
decide to attack Singapore, the Japanese navy, of course, had to be prepared 
for a fight with the United States, because in that case America probably would 
side with Great Britain. He (Matsuoka) personally believed, that the United 
States could be restrained by diplomatic exertions from entering the war at 
the side of Great Britain. Army and Navy had, however, to count on the worst 
situation, that is with war against America. They were of the opinion that 
such a war would extend for five years or longer and would take the form 
of guerilla warfare In the Pacific and would be fought out in the South Sea. 
For this reason the German experiences in her guerilla warfare are of the 
greatest value to Japan. It was a question how such a war would best) be 
conducted and how all the technical Improvements of submarines, In all details 
such as periscopes and such like, could best be exploited by Japan. 

To sum up, Matsuoka requested that the Fuehrer should see to it that the 
proper German authorities would place at the disposal of the Japanese those 
developments and Inventions concerning navy and army, which were needed by 
the .Tapanese. 

The Fuehrer promised this and pointed out that Germany too considered a con- 
flict with the United States undesirable, but that It had already made allowances 
for such a contingency. In Germany one was of the opinion that America’s 
contributions depended upon the possibilities of transportation, and that [ 4526 ] 
this again is conditioned by the available tonnage. Germany’s war against 
tonnage, however, means a decisive weakening not merely against England, but 
also against America. Germany has made her preparntions so, that no American 
could land in Europe. She would conduct a most energetic fight against America 
with her U-boats and her Luftwaffe, and due to her superior experience, which 
would still have to be acquired by the United States, she would be vastly superior, 
and that quite anart from the fact, that the German soldiers naturally ranks 
high above the American. 


^ HearlDgs, Part 2, p. 573. 
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In the further course of the discussion the Fuehrer pointed out, that Gtermaiiy 
on her part would immediately take the consequences, if Japan would get involTtMl 
with tlio United States. It did not matter with whom the United States would 
first involved if with (leniiany or with Japan. They would always try to 
eliminate one country at a time, not to come to an understanding with the 
otlier country snl>sequently, hut to liquidate this one just the same. Therefore 
Germany wold s’rike, as already mentioned, without delay in cus4» of a conflict 
betwt*on Japan and America, because tlie strength of the tripartite jKiwers lies 
in their jeined action, their weakness would be if they would let themselves he 
beaten individually. 

Matsiioka once more repented his request, that the Fuehrer might give tJie 
necessary instructions, in order tliat the proper H52’7] German authorities 
would place at the disposal of the Japanese the latest Improvements and inven- 
tions, which are of interest to them. Because the Japanese navy had to prepare 
Immediately for a eontlict with tHe United States. 

As regards Japanese-American relationship, Matsuoka explained further that 
he has always declared in his country, that sooner or later a war with the 
United States would \h} unavoidable, if Japan continued to drift along as at 
present. In his opinion this conllict would hapi^en rather sooner than later. 
His argumentation went on, why should Japan, therefore, not decisively strike 
at the right moment and take the ri.sk upon herself of a fight against America? 
Just thus would she perhaps avoid a war for generations, particularly if she 
gained predominance in the South Seas. There are, to be sure. In Japan many 
who hesitate to follow those trends of thought. Matsuoka was considered In 
those circles a dangerous man with dangerous thoughts. He, however, stated, 
that. If Japan continiie<l to walk along per present path, one day slie would 
have to fight anyway and that this would then be under less favorable circum- 
stances tlian at present. 

The Fuehrer replied that he could well understand the situation of Mat.suoka. 
because he hira.self was in .similar situatinns (the clearning of the Uhineland, 
declaration of sovereignty of armed Forces). He too was ()f the opinion that 
he had to exploit favorable conditions and accept the risk of an [JJiSj 
anyhow unavoidable fight at a time when he himself was still j^oung and full 
of vigor. How right he was in his attilude was proven by events. Europe now 
was frw. He would not hesitate a moment to instantly rejily to any widening 
of the war, l)e it by Russia, be It by America. Providence favored tho.se who 
will not let dangers come to them, but who will bravely face them. 

Matsuoka replied, that the Unittxl States or rather their ruling politicians had 
recently still attempted a last manoeuvre towards Japan, by declaring that 
America would not fight Japan on account of China or the South Seas provided 
that Japan gave free passage to the consignments rubl>er and tin to America tn 
their place of destination. However, America would war against Japan the 
moment she felt that Japan entered the war with the intention to assi.st in the 
destruction of Great Britain. Such an argumentation naturally did not miss 
Its effect upon the Japanese, bi'cause of the education orlenttHl on English lines 
which many had received. 

The Fuehrer commented on this, that this attitude of America did not mean 
anything hut that the United States had the liope, that, as long as the British 
World Empire existe<l, one day they could advance against Japan together with 
Great Britain, whereas, in case of the collapse of jhe World Empire, they would 

tr»tally lsoIate<l and eonld not do anything against Japan. 

q’he Reich Foreign Minister interjected that the Americans pre- 
cisely under all clrcuni.stanc(‘s wanted to maintain the powerful position of Eng- 
land in East Asia, but that on the other hand it is proved by this attitude, to 
what extent she fears a joint action of Japan and Germany. 

Matsuoka continued that it se<mied to him of importance to give to the Fuehrer 
an absolutely clear picture of the real attitude inside Japan. For this reason he 
also had to inform him regretfully of the fact that he (Matstioka) in his capacitv 
as Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs could not utter In Japan Itself n 
aingle word of all that he had expounded before the Fuehrer ami the Ib*idi 
Foreign Minister regarding his plans. This would cause him s^udous damage 
In political and financial circles. Once before, he had committed the mistake, 
before he became Japanese Minister for Fonugn affairs, to tell a close friend 
something about his intentions. It seems that the latter had spread these things 
and thus brought about all sorts of rumors, which he as Foreign Minister had to 
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oppose energetically, though as a rule he always tells the truth. Under these 
circumstances he also could not indicate, how so(»ii he could report on the 
questions discussed to the Japanese Premier or to the Einp<*ror. He would 
have to study exactly and carefully in the first place the development in Japan, 
so as to make his decision at a favorable moment, to make a clear breast of his* 
proper plans towards the Prince KONOVE and the KmiKiror. Then [4530] 
the decision would have to be made within a few days, because the plans would 
otherwise be spoiled by talk. 

Should he, Matsiioka, fail to carry out his intentions, that would be proof that 
he is lacking in influence, in ix>wer of conviction, and in tactical capabilities. 
However, should he succeed, it would prove that he had great influence in Japan. 
He himself felt confident that he would succeed. 

On his return, being (piestioned, he w’ould indeed admit to the Emperor, the 
Premier and tlie Ministers for the Navy and the Army, that Singapore had been 
discussed ; he would, however, state that it was only on a hypothetical basis. 

Besides this Matsuoka made the express rtqiu«t not to cable in the matter 
of Singapore because he had reason to fear tJiat by cabling something might 
leak out. If neces.sary he would send a courier. 

The Fuehrer agreeii and assured after all, that he could rest entirely assured 
of German reticence. 

Matsuoka replied he believeil Indeed In German reticence, but unfortunately 
could not say the same of Japan. 

The discussion was terminated after the exchange of some personal parting 
words. 

Berlin, the 4th of April 1941. 

Signed: Schmidt. 


Certificate of Translation of Document No. 1881-PS 

14531] 

4 April 1941. 

I, Ernst M. Cohn, Pfc. 33920738, hereby certify that I am thoroughly con- 
versant with the English and German langmiges; and that the above is a true 
and correct translation of Document 1881-PS. 

Ernst Cohn, 

Pfc. 

[4552] Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Congressman Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. At that point, the pajiei-s in this country this week 
contained a notation to the effect that an entry was made in the trial 
at Nuernberg of a conversation between Von Ribbentrop and the 
Japanese representative, asking them in February 1941 to have a sur- 
prise attack on the United States. I will get the specific reference. 

Mr. Gesell. I am famaliar with that. We have asked for those 
documents.' 

Mr. Murphy. All right. 

Mr. Gesell. I might say to the committee we have also been work- 
ing this process in reverse and making available to Justice Jackson 
and Mr. Keenan the intercepted Jap messages, which have proved to 
be of CTeat interest to them, and we think they will be of value in 
both of those trials. 

On transcript pages 1537, 1586, and 1998 questions were raised by 
Senator Brewster as to wli ether Ambassador Grew was consulteii 
when the fleet was based at Pearl Harbor in 1940. No record can bd 
found by the State Department, in its files, that such was the case. 
In other words, there is no documentary evidence found that he was 
consulted one way or the other, which appears to confirm his own 
testimony concerning it. 


» SubBpquently admitted to the record as Exhibit No. 165. 
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[ 4533 ^ At transcript pages 1544 and 1586 are questions b> 
Senator Brewster as to whether Ambassador Grew ever expressed ai 
opinion regarding the effect of basing the fleet at Pearl Harbor. The 
answer is again tiie same, that there is no record which can be found 
in the State Department files, except the statement on page 69 of 
volume II of Foreign Relations, that the presence of the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor did not constitute a threat to Japan.^ 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I think that has already been 
read into the record. 

Mr. Gesell. Tliat has already been read so we will not pursue that 
further. 

At transcript 1641, a request by Senator Ferguson for Ambassador 
Grew’s so-called green light telegram dated September 12, 1940, to 
the State Department. 

We simply want to note that that was offered as Exhibit 26 and 
read into the record by Mr. Grew at pages 1668 to 1679 of the tran- 
script.2 

[.^5^] At transcript 1652, a request by Senator Ferguson for 
information received by Ambassador Grew from the State Depart 
ment in August 1941, as to the United States attitude regarding the 
independeiK^e of Thailand. That is covered by the previous discus- 
sion of the Thailand documents at transcript page 1285. 

At transcript 1GC9, a re(juest by Senator Ferguson for telegram No. 
300 from Peiping to the State Department referred to in Ambassa- 
dor Grew’s so-called green light telegram. We have this, and I will 
not bother to read it. It is a rather lengthy document. We will offei 
it as the next exhibit, No. 77, and have it spread on the transcript. 

The Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked ‘‘Exhibit No. 77” and fol- 
lows herewith:) 

[^555] Telegram Received 

MG 

This message must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R. 

Dated : August 31, 1940. 

Rec*d 9 :35 p. m. 

Secret ARY or State, 

Washington, 

300, August 31, 3 p. m. 

Mr. A. T. Steel, Far Eastern correspondent for the Chicago DaUy News, re- 
turned last week from home leave In the United States spending some days in 
Japan and Manchuria before coming here. As Mr. Steel is an experienced and 
able observer the Embassy asked him to prepare a statement of his impressions 
and a summary thereof is resi>ectfully submitted below as of interest to the 
Department. 

(Begin summary) Returning to Japan and Manchuria after an absence of 
•four months I noticed many striking changes. Japan is moving toward totali- 
tariani.sm at a faster pace than at any time since the commencement of the China 
hostilities. The Yonai Government which was a neatly balanced arrangement of 
pro-Anglo-American and pro-Nazi influences has been followed by a regime 
based on the expectation and hope of an early German victory over Great Britain. 

(End of Section One) Smyth. 


1 Hearin$oi. Part 2. pp. 086 and 603. 
* Ibid., p. 634 et seq. 
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[i5S6] Telegram Received 

MG 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R. 

Dated : August 31, 1940. 

Rec’d 11 :59 p. m. 

Sbcretabt or State, 

Washington. 

300, August 31, 3 p. m. (Section Two) 

This * has made no secret of its intentions to profit in every possible way from 
that victory, if it comes. Four months ago Japanese agricultural interests, busi- 
nessmen and liberals were still acting as a brake against precipitate acts of 
aggression and opportunism, but these elements have been momentarily sub- 
merged under the current wave of pro- Axis enthusiasm. Japan has gone frankly 
and starkly “realistic”. 

Germans in Tokyo, and they are numerous, are nevertheless not entirely satis- 
fied with the pace at which Japan is turning toward the Axis, rapid though it 
seems to outsiders. German newspaper men with whom I have talked complain 
that the Japanese seem prone to delay decision until they are quite certain of 
ultimate German success. They claim that German diplomats have pointed out 
to the Japanese that the quicker they make some kind of a deal, the more generous 
the Germans will be [4537] in the final reckoning. 

I was not able to learn whether the Germans want the Japanese as active allies 
in the European confiict or whether they are simply seeking some kind of a diplo- 
matic alignment which would give the Japanese a free but independent hand 
against the British in the Far East. 

(End Section Two) 

Smtth. 

♦ Apparent omission. 

EMB 


I Telegram received] 

MG 

This telegram must be closely paraphrase<i before being communicated to 
anyone. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R. 

Dated August 81, 1940. 

Rec*d 1 : 40 a. m. Sep. 1. 

Secretary or Stat^ 

Washington, 

300, August 31, 3 p. m. ( Section Three) 

In any case German newspaper men told me that the most important factors in 
any possible arrangement between Germany and Japan would be: (one) defil- 
nite assurances concerning the future German stake in the China market 
which Germany regards as of great Importance; (tw'o) some satisfactory solu- 
tion of the East Indies and other South Sea problems In w^hlch Germany has a 
deep interest especially economically; and (three) utilization [4538] of 
the Japanese as a means of keeping the United States constantly worried and 
preoccupied with Pacific problems so that Germany would have a freer hand 
in Europe. 

Very few of the Germans with whom I have talked are pro- Japanese at heart 
and some are doubtful of the extent to which the Japanese could help them. 
Most of them however, recognize that at worst the Japanese W’^ould have a 
certain nuisance value and Germany would tlierefore like to make allies of 
them. The Germans foresee of course that Japan's excluslonist policy in the 
Orient will be applied to all white people including themselves in the^ong run 
[End Section Three) 

EMB 

Smyth 


79716— 46— pt. 4 10 
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[Telegnun receired] 

HN 

This telegram must be closely paraphrased before being communicated tc 
anyone. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R. 

Dated August 31, 1940. 

Rec’d 5 : 80 a. m. Sept 1. 

Secbktabt of State, 

Washington. 

800, August 31, 3 p. m. (Section Four.) 

I believe that a considerable part of the Japanese army including War 
Minister Tojo is in favor of a closer [4^9] alignment with Oermany. 
They are being stalled off for the moment by other pro- Axis but cautious elements 
in the Government who wish to be sure that they are on the winning side. The 
reasons why Japan is hesitant to plunge boldly forward on her policy of south- 
ward expansion are in order of importance: (one) she wants to be sure which 
way the war in Europe will go; (two) she wants to be sure that the United 
States has no intention of taking up arms against her; (three) she wants to 
be sure of at least a temporary respite along the Soviet Manchurian frontier 
which is the Achilles Heel of the Japanese Empire; and (four) failure to wind 
up the China incident 

Meanwhile as Japan struggles to make up her mind she may be expected to 
continue the nibbling policy she has pursued ever since the Manchurian out- 
break. She has learned from experience that aggression by easy stages is the 
easier way. She has discovered that many little bites. add up to the same 
thing as one big one and that the victims seem to make much lees noise 
about it. 

(End of Section Four) 

Smtth 

EMB 


[Telegram received] 

MO 

This message must be closely paraphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R 
Dated August 31, 1940. 

Rec’d 5: 50 a. m. Sept 1 
Sbobxtast or State, 

Washington. 

BOO, August 31, 3 p. m. ( Section five) 

In view of Japan's extremely difDcult position I believe that she is in no posi- 
tion at the present time to wage a successful war alone against the United States 
or Russian although with allies her position would be of course changed. I feel 
sure, however, that the majority in Japan are extremely desirous of avoiding a con- 
flict with the United States. I might add that on my recent visit to the United 
States I was struck with the number of people who mistakenly believe that any 
strong show of strength by the United States would automatically plunge the 
United States into war. The trouble is that the Japanese know we feel this way 
and are making the most of it by flourishing the war scare in our faces. Actually I 
believe the Japanese have no intention of fighting us except as a last resort ; in the 
face of this attitude I believe that firmness is the soundest and safest American 
Naval policy. The risks involved much less than is commonly supposed in the 
United States. Of 14541] course if Great Britain is defeated then we can 
exi)ect the Japanese to become more belligerent 

(End pection five) 


EMB 


Skttb 
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MQ [Telecram reoelrtd] 

This telegram most be closely i^raphrased before being communicated to any- 
one. (BR) 

From : Peiping via N. R. 

Dated August 31, 1040. 

Rec*d 5 :45 a. m. Sept. 1 
Sbcbetabt of State, 

Waahington. 

300, August 31, 3 p. m. (Section Six) 

The Japanese appear to be so confident of a German victory and are so hopeful 
that such a victory would permit them to realize their ambitions in Asia that it 
appears quite useless for the United States at the present time to suggest any 
halfway measures of appeasement or friendship. In fact the reception that 
has been accorded such ideas recently by the Japanese press shows that the 
tendency is to Interpret them as signs of f(‘ar and weakness. No form of appease- 
ment short of American recognition of the Japanese created new order in the 
Far East would satisfy the Japanese at this time. It is obviously pointless to 
attempt to reason with the Japanese until H542] the course of events 
in Europe becomes clear. If Great Britain holds out against Germany contrary 
to present Japanese expectations Japan will then have to reconsider her whole 
policy for Japan today is a nation whose policy is dictated solely to expediency. 
(End Summary) 

(End of message). 

Sent to Department Repeated to Chungking, Shanghai. Code text by air mall 
to Tokyo. 

Smyth 

EMB 

Mr. Gesell. At tr^script pages 1750 and 1761, a request 
by Senator Ferguson for any information sent by the State Depart- 
ment to Ambassador Grew regarding parallel action with Britain in 
August 1941. This information was handed to Senator Ferguson at 
page 1883 of the transcript. At transcript 1752, a request by Senator 
Ferguson for any information received by Ambassador Grew from 
the State Department regarding the American Volunteer Group. No 
record has b^n found in ^e State Department files that any such 
information was ever received from Ambassador Grew, or sent to 
him. 

At transcript 1781, a request by Senator Ferguson for any answer 
Ambassador Grew may have received from the State D^artment 
in reply to Grew’s telegram on page 143 of volume II of Foreign 
Illations. No record of any reply found by the State Department in 
its files. 

Now, the committee understands that this is only a partial report 
on some of the requests. We have held this group up so that General 
Marshall could finish his testimony. We did not want to interrupt 
at that time. 

We are just making this interim report, and we will do the best we 
can in any remaining time on any other [4^44] requests pend- 
ing. so the transcript will tie together. 

^nator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand counsel has gone through the tran- 
script and got all these requests, and he is now just taking up a part 
of tnese reques^and he will reply sometime later on any others. 

Mr. Gesell. We are replying to the ones we have ready, and as the 
other ones come in we will take care of them, yes, sir. 
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Senator Femuson. These only apply to the transcript, so the tran- 
script will be tied together, to see what happens to a request ? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. 

We felt we should not have a number of loose ends in the transcript 
on the various questions. 

There is one further request that has just been brought to my 
attention. 

Senator Ferguson, on page 2510 of the transcript,^ requested any 
Japanese intercepts between the numbers 836 at page 178 of Exhibit 
1, and 841 at page 185 of Exhibit 1. 

We have the reply of the War Department giving the additional 
intercepts that fall in those numbers to the extent that they are avail- 
able, and I would like to ask [4^4^] that the memorandum 
from the War Department, and the intercepts be spread uix)n the 
record, and with the permission of the committee we will strike from 
the intercepts the coae information, which we have been striking in 
the past. 

Tne Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

(The matter refererd to follows:) 

10 Dbcembeb 1045. 

Memorandum for Mr. Mitchell. 

At p. 2510 of the transcript Senator Ferguson requested the four Japanese 
messages from Tokyo to Washington between No. 836 (p. 178 of Exhibit 1) and 
No. 841 (p. 185 of Exhibit 1). 

Copies of Nos. 837 and 838 are inclosed herewith. 

No. ^ was not intercepted. 

The records of Signal Intelligence Service indicate that No. 839, dated 26 
November 1941, was not decoded until about IS December 1941. When it was 
decoded, the following summary of the message was preimred ; ' 

“Representations made to American Embassy here. Your instructions follow. 
Evacuation from Panama according to #322 from Panama. Please negotiate 
for assistance from Canal Officials as well as for supplies, water, fuel, oil, and 
wharf facilities at Balboa. Negotiate for granting of funds to return to Japan 
as quickly [ 4546 ] as possible. Transmit to each office concerned, ^t 
to U. S. and Panama.** 


SSCRET 


From: Panama (Akiyama). 

To: Havana. 

Novkmbeb 26 , 1941 . 

Circular #34. Message from Tokyo to Washington #837. 

Re my message #819*. 

The schedule for the Tatsuta Maru, as given in my #838 \ is to leave Balboa 
on the 26th arriving in Yokohama January 15th. On the basis of conditions at 
the time, it may stop at Los Angeles again on the way home, but try to have the 
passengers from the United States board it on the outward trip. As far as 
possible, have all those who wish to sail from South Adnerica also come on the 
Tatsuta. 

Transmit this message and my caption telegram to all offices in the UnltiHl 
States, as well as Canada, Vancouver and Panama. From Panama send it t<» 

all Central and South American ministers and 

• See S. I. S. #26217. 

*> See S. I. S. #26216. 

Army 26218 (Japanese) Trans. 12/13/41 (BR). 


* H«HiringB, Part 2, p. 952. 
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[4547] SECBtr 

From: Tokyo (Togo). 

To: Washington. 

■ NovnfBER 26, 1641. 

#838 

Tatsuta Mam Schedule: 

Yokohama December 2. 

Los Angeles arrive December 14. Leave December 16. 

Balboa arrive December 24. 

Army 26216 (Japanese) Trans. 12/13/41 (S). 


The Vice Chaibhan. Anything further from counsel? 

Mr. Gesell. That is all we have today, Mr. Congressman. 

The Vice Chairman. The committ^ will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock Monday morning, at which time Admiral Wilkinson will 
appear as a witness. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 40 o’clock p. m., December 16, 1945, the commit- 
tee recessed until 10 o’clock a. m., Monday, December 17, 1945.) 
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[4^4S] PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


MONDAY, DECEMBEB 17, 1045 


G^noress or THE United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investtoatton 

OP THE Peard Harbor Attack, 

'Washington^ D. C. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m,, in 
the Caucus Room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senatoi’s Barkley (chairman), George, Lucas, Brewster 
and Ferguson, Rei^resentatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[4^4^] The Vice Chairman. The committee will please be in 


order. 

The Chairman was called to the White House this morning and 
is detained for a few moments. We will proceed. 

W’ill counsel announce the first witness. 

Mr. Geseix. Admiral Wilkinson. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to make a brief statement about a 
matter that came up during my absence in connection with my assist- 
ant here, Mr. Greaves. 

1 am sorry I had to be absent, and am very sorry there was any- 
thing which seemed disturbing to the committee. It was not a matter 
about which there need be any mystery. 

Some weeks ago, at what I thought was a full press conference — 
certainly a dozen or 15 were in my office — I stated that I had secured 
Mr. Greaves as my assistant and thought it would be very necessary, 
as far as I was concerned, to have an assistant of this character. 

I was sorry that the committee hadn’t found it practicable to allow 
the minority some assistance, but thought that under the circumstances 
I would do the best I could. 

I secured Mr. Greaves. I want to make it clear that he has not had 
for many months any connection whatsoever with \_4650'\ the 
Republican National Committee. I think he is a very competent man. 

In connection with the episode concerned with Senator Lucas, I 
have here a memorandum ^m Mr. Greaves which I would like to 
put in the record. Mr. Greaves is my assistant and is being paid by 


me. 
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The Vice Chairman. Being paid by you, did you say, Senator? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, sir; being paid by me. 

1 have this memorandum which I would like to put in the record, 
in justice to everybody concerned. It is signed by Percy L. Greaves. 
Jr. : 

Regarding the recent onpleasantry during your absence (pp. 3605-3606). 
I should like to say that there never was any intention on my part to insult 
or reflect on any Members of the United States Senate by thought, word, or 
action. I have great respect for Members of both Houses of Congress. I am 
sure that the Senator from Ulinois misconstrued an unconscious and which I 
thought was a silent smile that went unnoticed by anyone else. 

I am a registered Republican, but as you know I receive no compensation 
from Republican Party sources and bad not for many months before I entered 
your service. My activities with you have not been of a partisan or a political 
nature. 

USSl] I sincerely hope that my conduct has not caused you any em- 
barrassment and that my services meet with your satisfaction. 

I want to add my personal word, that if there had been any ground 
for any feeling, I very much regret it. 

I thought the position of Mr. Greaves had been very clear through- 
out. He has been here as my assistant. I hope he may continue. 

I certainly do not want him, or myself to do anything which would 
in any way impair the proper conduct of this very important investi- 
gation. 

The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your statement? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman^ at the proj^r time, in executive 
committee meeting I propose agam to raise tlm question. I am not 
going to take the valuable time of the committee now to argue thb 
question here this morning. 

Not only do I propose m executive session to find out more about 
Mr. Greaves than has beeil told by the Senator from Maine, but 
there are two ot^er gentlemen that I propose to find out some^ing 
about also, who nave sat here constantly at these hearings, and have, 
uxiording to my best information, given considerable 

information to members of this committee. 

I think this committee is entitled to know who every individual 
is, what his background is, what his motives and purposes are, how 
much he is being paid, and by whom. 

If I had two or three people working for mOj I would have told 
the committee all of these things long before this. 

This is all that I care to s^ at this time. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Cnairman. 

Tlie Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. In connection with that comment, if the usual 
consideration accorded by other committees, particularly by some of 
the standing committees of the Senate, and the committee which more 
than any o^er has established a record for investigation in the past 
4 years, if the practice prevailing in those committees has been 
followea, I am sure the occasion tor the comment of the Senator 
from Illinois would not have occurred. 

Under the circumstances, other steps have been necessary. 
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If there is to be an investigation, as he suggests, there may also be 
an investigation of the associations and connections of those more 
actively identified with the committee, but I am sure we will be 
embarking on something that will carry us a rather long way. 

[4^53] Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. There are a good many thii^ that have oc- 
curred which have not impressed the minority. T^ey are matters 
of record. If we are going to start on that we will make a complete 
job of it. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The ViOB Chairman. The Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Lucas. One more word. There is no precedent from any 
special committee such as the Senator from Maine suggests. There 
is precedent on standing committees and those committees are pre- 
sumed to be composed of Republicans and Democrats who look after 
partisan matters and look after the principles on which the parties 
operate. 

This was presumed to be a nonpartisan investigation. 

Mr. Kanv. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator Lucas. Just a moment. 

This was presumed to be a nonpartisan investigation and there is 
no precedent, according to my informants, where a special committee 
of th is kind has had any minority representation, and that is especi- 
ally true in view of the fact that everyone in the first instance a^eed 
that General Mitchell should act a^ counsel here in this case for us all. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Keefe. Will the gentleman yield? 

[. 4 ^ 4 ] Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. I hope we can proceed soon, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

' I will be a little more specific in the comment which I made. Aside 
from the standing committees I did have reference to the special 
committee investigating the defense establishment which has been 
functioning throughout the past 4 years and which I thought had 
accumulated considerable reputation, and which has always had 
minority assistants as members of its staff. 

Ajid, 1 might add, that it is a very significant, and I think of a very 
nonpartisan character, in the whole 4 years of its history it has never 
had a minority report of any character or a divided report, and it 
never had any such difficulties as this committee has faced. That 
is what has reinforced my impression that if well-established prac- 
tices of the Truman Committee had been followed much of the dif- 
ficulty here would have been avoided. I say that in all kindliness. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, we have an admiral of the Navy 
waiting, have had for 10 minutes, while we have been discussing 
Mr. Greaves. I h<me that we can proceed. 

[4SSS] The Vice Chairman. Mr. K^fe, did you want recogni- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ejbefe. I was going to make the same suggestion that Mr. 
Murphy has made, but in view of the statement of tne Senator from 
Illinois as to the purposes of his investigation, I simply wanted to say 
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that 1 was very much impressed with the long new^aper account in the 


newspapers yesterday where the Senator from Illinois proposed to 
investigate the Dewey incident to its ultimate conclusion. 

I wonder if that is prompted by a nonpartisan attitude. I wonder 
whether we are investigating Pearl Harbor or Mr. Dewey. Are we 
going to go off on a lot of other matters ? 

The Vice Chairman. I hope that we don’t get into a discussion 
of every newspaper article. 

Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas. 

Senator Lucas. The Dewey letters were placed in the record here 
by General Marshall and they were thought to be pertinent and ma- 
terial to this investigation by counsel, at least certain portions of 
them were thought to be material and pertinent, and the thing that 
I want to find out in connection with Mr. Dewey, and the only thing 
I want to find out, if it can be found out, is who gave him this top 
secret, if it was given to him, and I think the country and this 
committee is entitled to know. 

[4^5] Mr. Keefe. What has that to do with Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Lucas. It has plenty to do with Pearl Harbor, if somebody 
is giving away top secrets that are the highest ever considered by 
this Nation; much more than about 90 percent of the questions 
that have been asked by the Congressman from Wisconsin have to 
do with Pearl Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. Obviously that would not be a proper matter 
to go into at this time. The Chair hopes that we may proceed wiUi 
the witness before us. 

Anyone else? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman — 

The Vice Chairman. The Senator from Michigan. 

Senator Ferguson. I just want to place on the record the com- 
ment that my silence does not mean that I agree with what has 
been said here by Senator Lucas this morning ; and I think it would 
be of interest to go into the past employment of each of the em- 
ployees of the committee and tneir present salary on the committee; 
but that we may proceed with Pearl Harbor I am not going into 
that this morning. 

The Vice Chairman. Of course, the Chair feels constrained to 
make this statement in connection with the remarks of the Senator 
from Michigan. Every employee of this committee, so far as the 
Chair knows, was selected by unanimous action of the committee. 

[4^7] Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you do 
not mean to put that in the record as a fact. The facts are that 
Senator Barkley and the Congressman now presiding and myself 
were members of a subcommittee which did have certain alleged 
powers, but aside from Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gesell, the selectnm 
of the other two members of the counsellor staff was not known even 
to me as a member of the subcommittee. 

I do not mean to be intimating a challen^ of their capacity but 
I never knew anything directly remrding their terms of employment, 
their salary and, as a matter of fact, I know even little at the 
present time. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, I think the statement I made is accurate 
and correct and certainly in no executive session of this committee has 
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any member of the committee raised any question or intimated any 
objection to any member of the staff. I am confident that statement 
is absolutely and technically accurate. 

Mr. Mdrpht. Mr. Chairman, it was conceded that there was a 
subcommittee named consisting of Senator Barkley, Congressman 
Cooper and the Senator from Maine, and the Senator from Maine 
had the responsibility as one member of that committee with regard 
to hiring our staff. 

I hope we will go on with Pearl Harbor now. There is an Admiral 
waiting. 

The Vice Chairman. Of course, it was the purpose of [466S\ 
the committee to try to conduct a non-partisan, non-political in- 
vestigation and all employes of the committee are employes of the 
whole committee and, as far as the Chair is advised and knows, every 
employe of the committee has endeavored to fully cooperate with 
every member of the committee. 

It is my privilege to be a member of several joint committees. I 
am a member of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
There is no minority or majority employes. The staff is for the whole 
Joint Committee. 

I am a member of the Joint Committee of the Reduction of non- 
essential Federal expenditures headed by Senator Byrd. So far as I 
know there has never been any minority or majority employes. They 
are employes of the Joint Committee. 

I am a member of the committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning of the House and there has never been any minority or 
majority emjiloyes. All employes serve the full committee. 

Now, Admiral, will you please be sworn? 

TESTIMORY OF BEAR ADMIRAL THEODORE STARE WHEIHSON, 
UNITED STATES NAVY " 

Mr. Gesell. At the outset I think perhaps we can direct attention to 
the principal exhibits which will be covered in Admiral Wilkinson’s 
testimony. 

The first, of course, is Exhibit 37, which is already in 

evidence, the basic exhibit of Navy dispatches. 

I would like to call attention to two matters in connection with that 
exhibit at this time. When the exhibit was prepared, for reasons of 
security as to which the committee is fully ipformed the word “purple” 
was eliminated from two dispatches. In view of developments since 
that date the word “purple” no longer has any security significance and 
for that reason we would like to amend the dispatches merely to put 
that word in at the appropriate place. It first appears at page 12 of 
the exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. This is exhibit number what? 

Mr. Geseix. 37, basic Na^ dispatches. At page 12, the first line of 
the dispatch should read, “Tokyo to Vichy No. 295.” Insert “purple” 
before “of 19th.” So the word “purple” will appear in that dispatch. 

More important, perhaps, from the point of view of the hearing is the 
insertion of the word purple” in two places on the dispatch which 
appears at pam 41. That is the dispatch of December 2nd from 
OPNAV to CfifCAF and others concerning code destruction. The 

^ See p. 2485, infra, for anggeated correetiona In hla teatlmony anbmltted by Admiral 
wnidDaon. 
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word “purple” should appear after the word “destroy” in the second 
line and again after the word “destroy” in the fourth line. 

Also at page 10 the first word of the dispatch should be “purple.” 

We would like to introduce other exhibits at this time 
which have b^n in the hands of the committee now for several weeks. 

The first, as Exhibit 78, a folder designated “Dispatches on Kra 
Peninsula alert.” 

As Exhibit 79, a folder tlesignated, “Dispatches on Dutch alert.” 

As Exhibit 80, a series of photostated d<^ments designated “Fort- 
nightly Summaries on Current National Situations.” 

And as Exhibit 81, a folder containing various social estimates made 
by the Office of Naval Intelligence on the Far Eastern situation in 
the period preceding Pearl Harbor attack, commencing with a special 
estimate dated February 15, 1941, and going up to Deceniber 6, 1941. 

I might say these latter two exhibits, 80 and 81, comprise data com- 
parable to that contained in the basic exhibit of estimates which was 
introduced in connection with General Miles’ testimony as Exhibit 33. 

Senator Brewster. Do I understand whether we have been given 
copies of these yetf 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, I think several weeks ago. Senator. 

The Vice Chairman. The exhibits will be admitted as indicated by 
counsel. 


(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 
78, 79, 80 and 81”, respectively) 

Mr. Gbsell. Admiral, will you please state your name, your rank 
and present duty for the record, please, sir? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Theodore Stark Wilkinson, Vice-Admiral U. 
S. Navy, recently commander of the Third Amphibious Force of the 
Pacific Fleet and now awaiting the pleasure of the committee, sub- 
sequently to join the Navy Department for duty. 

Mr. Gesell. During what period of time were you Chief of the ONI I 

Admiral Wilkinson. From October the 15th, 1941, until, as I recalL 
July the 2(^h, 1942. I will, of course, however, be glad to speak of 
anything within my knowledge of events before October 15th. 

Mr. Gbsell. What had been your duty immediately prior to your 
connection with ONI? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had been commanding officer of the battle- 
ship Mississippi for some 9 months and before that a year and a half 
Chief of Staff to Vice Admiral Andrews, commander of the scouting 
force and of the Hawaiian detachment. 

Mr. Gesell. How long have you been in the Navy, Admiral? 

\lt56Z\ Admiral Wilkinson. Forty years and a half. 

Mr. Gesell. During that time you have had duty at Hawaii, have 
you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Intennittently. My last and only tour of 
some length was with Admiral Andrews for about a year and a half in 
Hawaii and then subsequently on the Mississippi for 6 months addi- 
tional. 

Mr. Gesi^ Well, now, that would leave you at Hawaii during what 
period of time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. From October 1939 until May 1941. 

Mr. Geseix. Were you stationed at Hawaii your whole time from 
October 1989 on, or did you go out there when the fleet went out there? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I was with the so-called Hawaiian detach- 
ment, which was a force of vessels, and my duties were entirely at sea. 
We operated off Hawaii and from time to time went in port. At no 
time was I on shore duty there, nor have been. 

Mr. Gesell. Prior to joining the ONI on October 15, 1941 had you 
had any experience in the field of naval intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. None other than attendance at two inter- 
national conferences for limitation of armaments in 1933 and 1934. 

[4^S] Mr. Gesell. Had you ever had any experience in the 
Navy’s field of activities comparable to what the Army calls their War 
Plans Division? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. At sea, as Chief of Staff to Admiral 
Andrews and agajn as gunneiw officer and assistant officer to Admiral 
Willard some 10 years before, but not on shore. 

Mr. Gesell. The precise title which you held in ONI was Director of 
Naval Intelligence, is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gessell. Do I understand that that was in the nature of a 
position comparable to that occupied by General Miles of the Army ? 
^at is to say, that you were a member of the immediate staff of tne 
Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Comparable but not entirely similar in that 
the Chief of Naval Operations had under him not a general staff but an 
office composed of a number of divisions. His responsibilities were 
somewhat different from the Chief of Staff of the Army and the 
responsibilities of his several divisions were quite different from those 
of the General Staff of the Army. 

Mr. Gesell. But the immediate advisers to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations would be the various directors of the principal divisions? ' 

[4^64] Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, can you indicate for us what the other principal 
divisions of the Navy organization are in addition to the Office of 
Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Chief of Operations was by law charged 
with the operations of the fleet and the preparation and readiness of 
plans for use in war. By regulations he was charged with the coor- 
dination of efforts of all bureaus of the Department to maintain and 
make ready the fleet. He had to assist him in these duties several 
divisions, as you asked : The War Plans Division, the Central Divi- 
sion, the Communications Division, Ship Movements, Fleet Mainte- 
nance, Fleet Training, Naval Intelligence, and possibly one or two 
others. 

Mr. Gesell. Can you tell us who were during the period immedi- 
ately preceeding Pearl Harbor lesponsible as directors of those respec- 
tive divisions? 

Admiral Wilkinson. War Plans, Rear Admiral Turner; Central 
Division, Captain Schuirman ; Communications, Rear Admiral 
Noyes; Ship Movements, Rear Admiral Brainard ; Fleet Maintenance, 
I believe Rear Admiral Farber; Fleet Training I forget at the mo- 
ment; and Naval Intelligence myself. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, will you give us some idea of what the re- 
sponsibilities and functions and organization of Naval 

Intelligence were? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Naval Intelligence had three principal 
branches, the administrative, Domestic. Intelligence, and Foreign 
Intelligence. 

The Administrative carried out its routine duties with regard to 
TOrsonnel, and procurement and assignment of duty of personnel, 
finances, mail, the issue and forwarding of all report^ reproduction, 
printing, and general files, a normal administrative office. 

The Domestic division carried on the investigation of espionage 
and conspiratorial organizations and individuals, looked after coastal 
intelligence along the coast of the United States with respect to in- 
formation that could be picked up from boats and othei’wise, plant 
inspections to make sure that the plants in which the Navy was in- 
volved were safe both from a mechanical viewpoint as to fire and 
other hazards and safe from a security viewpoint as to national se- 
crets; that is the plants, I am speaking of, in which confidential work 
^as going on. This Domestic branch also investigated candidates 
for confidential Navy Department employment and candidates for 
employment with the Naval Intelligence Service itself. It organized 
and conducted, in general, schools for officers and men to be assigned 
to intelligence. Ite principal duties were those I first mentioned, 
the investigation of [J^66'\ espionage and conspiratorial or 
subversive organizations and individuals. They conducted a survey 
of the country in connection with FBI and Military Intelligence and 
marked down such suspects as were known by the contacts, by the 
large number of contacts we had. It was this work that enabled us 
to run in, as you might say, to get taken into custody immediatelv 
after the war, some 8,000 suspects of various Axis nations and I think 
in large part contributed to the fact that at no time during the last 
war was there any serious sabotage in this country. 

The Foreign Intelligence comprised a number of geographic sec- 
tions. such as the British Empire, the Far East, Western Europe, Cen- 
tral Europe, Eastern Europe, the Balkans and Near East, American 
Bepublics, and then certain other sections such as foreign trade in 
merchant vessels, statistics in connection with foreign navies and 
matters of trade and two sections known as Special Intelligence and 
Strategic Information. 

The duties of the office as a hole and of the foreign branch in par- 
ticular and of each geographic section was to collet, evaluate and 
forward to interested agencies intelligence received from abroad or 

? licked up from newspapers or otherwise with relation to the several 
oreign countries under each geographic section. The evaluation 
would consist of considering the source, considering the reliability of 
the information which we had obtained and its consistency with other 
proven information that we had. 

[4^57] In addition to those main sections there was a small 
section of Records and Library, Historical Section, and one of Cen- 
sorship, which was held in the nucleus, ready to go into action when the 
national censorship was declared. That, of course, could not be de- 
clared before the war situation and there was no censorship in the 
United States prior to that time. That was the main office. 

Mr. Gbbell. Before you leave the main office, was there also a 
branch known as Fleet Intelligence! 
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Admiral Wilkinson. No. Upon the institution of Admiral King’s 
Commander in Chief Office, he set up a Fleet Intelligence which was 
directly under his office and was related to the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, but at the time that we were operating before Admiral King 
came in — in I believe January or February of 1942 — there was no 
specific office of Fleet Intelligence, as I recall. 

Mr, Gesell. Did the Office of Naval Intelligence do the work with 
respect to keeping track of the movements of the Japanese and other 
potential enemy nation vessels? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Oesell. Where was that work done in this organizational 
scheme! 

Admiral Wilkinson. In each of the foreign sections. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, the Far Eastern branch of [^ 568 ^ 
the Foreign Intelligence Section would keep track of the movements 
of the Japanese ve^els? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. May I continue with the field? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was the office. The personnel at the 
time of December 1 were 230 officers and 175 enlisted men and 300 
civilians in the main office, including the branches I have spoken of, 
and the school which took a number. In the naval districts there were 
about 1,000. I have the figures for November 15 and December 15, 
and I am interpolating between the two. There were about 135 agents 
who were civilian employees of considerable detective and analytical 
skill ; 900 enlisted men and 100 civilians. These were the naval dis- 
tricts tliroughout the country and in Hawaii, Panama, and the 
Philippines. 

In the foreign posts there were 133 officers and 200 enlisted men, 
and no civilians. In the foreign posts there were naval attaches and 
naval observers throughout the world. The naval attaches were at 
the capitals, and naval observers, a naval equivalent of a consul, at 
a number of ports. We were obtaining our information in large part 
from these naval attaches in the foreign nations, from the naval at- 
taches and observers in these ports, and in part from the State De- 
partment. officials and in part radio intercepts which 

we received from the Radio Communications Office. 

Mr. Gesell. Going back to your organization for a moment more, 
there was an assistant director of the division, was there not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was an assistant director who at the 
time was awaiting relief, as the Director of the Domestic Branch. He 
was doubling at the time and subsequently became relieved, and be- 
came full-time assistant director. 

Mr. Gesell. WKat was his name? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was Captain, now Bear Admiral How- 
ard Kingman. 

Mr. Gesell. Who was in charge of the Foreign Intelligence 
Branch? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Capt. W. A. Heard. 

Mr. Gesell. Who was specifically responsible for the Far Eastern 
section of that branch? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. Commander, now Captain McCollum. 
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Mr. Geseix. Admiral; I have in my hand a three-sheet 
mimeographed document entitled “Intelligence Division (OP 16). 
Duties:” 

Does that document correctly summarize the duties of the Intel- 
ligence Division as it was set up and operating immediately prior to 
Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In general, yes. You will note on page 2, 
subparagraph (c), they speak of duties of the public relations branch. 
That had been a part of the Office of Naval Intelligence, but in the 
middle of the year 1941, 1 believe, it was detached and placed directly 
under the Secretary’s office, and in consequence tliat entire subpara- 
graph was no longer effective. 

Mr. Gesell. Does that document correctly state the duties of the 
Foreign Intelligence Branch? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In general, yes. In item (a) (2), thereof 
“Evaluate the information collected and disseminate as advisable,” 
the definition of “evaluation” which has been advanced in connection 
with General Miles’ testimony is somewhat in conflict with that in 
the Navy in that in G-2 evaluation of information included the de- 
tei-mimition of the probable or prospective intentions of the enemy. 

That, however, was not one of the duties of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

[.^^77] Mr. Geselu I want to return to that in a moment. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to offer this three-pag:e statement of tlie 
duties of the Intelligence Division sis tlie next exhibit, Exhibit S2. 

The V ICE Chairman. It will be so received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 82.”) 

Mr. Gesell. I ask you. Admiral, to read the duties of the Foreign 
Intelligence Branch. 

Admiral Wiijxinson (reading) : 

Hie Foreign Intelligence Branch will : 

(1) Secure all classes of pertinent Information concerning foreign coimtrles, 
especially that affecting naval and maritime matters, with particular attention 
to the strength, disposition and probable intentions of foreign naval forces. 

(2) Evaluate tbe Information collected and disseminate as advisable. 

(3) Direct tbe activities of I'. S. Naval Attacbfei. 

(4) Maintain liaison with naval missions. 

Naval missions were special bodies sent, to various countries on 
their request in order to train their navy. 

HS72] (5) Maintain liaison with foreign naval attaches accredited to the 

United States. 

(6) Maintain liaison with othm* Government departments fur the exchange of 
foreign information. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, under item (a) (1), it is clear that one of the 
duties of the ONI was to secure or collect information concerning the 
disposition and probable intentions of foreign naval forces, was it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. We were to secure everjlhing we 
could which was factual, and which would be of value in determining 
those intentions. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, is it al^ clear that under item (2) ONI had the 
responsibility of disseminating such information to all concerned? 

Admiral Wilkinson. You will note that term “as advisable,” which 
means as may have been directed from time to time. There were 
direct ion.s which we had received in that connection. 
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Mr. Gesell. I want to be sure I understaiul you. I understand you 
to testify on that p>oint thus far, as follows, that it was the respon- 
sibility of ONI to assemble the information as to the disposition and 
probable intentions of foreign n^val forces. 

... Admiral Wilkinson. Entirely. 

\^57S\ Mr. Gesell. That the responsibility of evaluating such 
information was not the responsibility of ONI. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. With respect to its accuracy, very 
definitely. With respect to the determination of probable intentions 
of itself, it was not. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, ONI simply indicated, when it had 
collected the information, whether it considered it reliable or not, 
and if so, what degree of reliability it attached to the information. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and to the best of our guess we would 
advise the Office of Chief of Naval Operations what we thought it 
meant. 

Mr. Gesell. But you did not have, as one of your functions, the 
responsibility of determining what the probable intentions of the 
foreign naval forces would be ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I was advised by my predecessor that 
he had been told by the Chief of Naval Operations, the Assistant 
Chief, and Director of War Plans, that the Office of Naval Intelligence 
would not prepare the estimate or probable intentions of the enemy, 
as had been done in the War Department, but that War Plans would 
assume that duty. 

I have subsequently consulted Admiral Ingersoll on that same sub- 
ject, and I stated that I felt we had considerable talent 

in the office that might be prepaml to do that, but that I understood 
this from my predecessor, and Admiral Ingersoll confirmed it. 

Mr. Gesell. These duties that I have just introduced as Exhibit 82 , 
were established by the order of the Chief of Naval Operations on 
October 23, 1940, were they not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe so. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know of any formal written amendment of 
those duties. Admiral? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. For instance, I know of no amend- 
ment that removed the Public Relations Branch from that office, but 
perhaps that has been overlooked in the general corrections. 

Mr. Gesell. So that by word of mouth, and discussion, the responsi- 
bilities of ONI under this general statement of its duties were quali- 
fied and amended ; is that correct ? 

A^irail Wilkinson. I would not say amended. I would say. 
qualified, because there is nothing in the specific text that would 
requiro us to disseminate the probable intentions of the enemy, as I 
read it. 

Mr. Gesell. Are we clear thus far, that it was your duty to assemble 
the information ; it was your duty to determine its degree of reliability ; 
and it was the duty of someone else to determine what the probable 
intentions of [^575] the enemy would be ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was my understanding, except, of course. 
I was willing and anxious that tl>e efforts and abilities of our office 
should contribute our view of the enemy intention to the Office of 
Naval Operations. 

7971«— 46— pf. 1 11 
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Mr. Oesell. I am talking, ^ou understand, though. Admiral, as to 
your duties, as to your responsibilities. 

Admiral Wilkinsox. Quite right. 

Mr. Gesell. It 'was not your responsibility or duty to determine the 
probable intentions of the enemy ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not so understand, and I have the in- 
formation, as I said, from my predecessor, my discussion with Admiral 
Ingersoll, the Assistant Chief of Operations, and just this morning 
from Admiral Kirk, also my predecessor. 

Mr. Gesell. You recall a conversation with Admiral Kirk to that 
effect? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I understand he talked about the matter with Admiral 
Ingersoll and he also advised you. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ever discuss the matter with Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No-, sir. 

[4576»] Mr. Gesell. Now, with respect to the responsibility for 
dissemination, I understood you to testify that your responsibility for 
dissemination was qualified by the words “as advisable,” and that you 
had orders instructing you as to what type of information should be 
disseminated. Is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson.* I said that the text of the regulations which 
you introduced read “Evaluate the information collected and dissemi- 
nate as advisable.” 

I understood our duties to be, and still understand, to disseminate 
and spread abroad all types of basic information, what General Miles 
had teimed static information, such as the defenses of the country, 
its economics, the diplomatic relations, the characters and activities 
and previous careers of its military and naval men, the location of its 
deets, the actual movements of its fleets and everything other than the 
enemy probable intentions, and such specific information as in itself 
might give rise or might require action by our fleet, or by our naval 
forces. 

In the latter case before disj?emination I would consult higher 
authority, either the Assistant Chief, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
or my colleague,* Chief of War Plans, in order that this information 
whicn I sent out would not be in conflict with his understanding of 
the naval situa- [4S77] tion, and the operations for which he 
was responsible. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, you had the responsibility to dissemi- 
nate, but where you reached a situation which led you to f®®^ that 
the information disseminated might approach the area of a directive, 
or an order to take some specific action to the recipient, then you felt 
you were required to consult War Plans, or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Exactly. , , , , • ^ 

[4678] Mr. Geseix. I have just been handed, at the opening of 
this hearing, Admiral Wilkinson, a memorandum which I wanted 
to read to you and ask you if you are familiar with this memorandum 
or have ever seen it It is : 


» HMrlnn Part 11. D. 5361 et tteq. for material in connection 
of Admiral WilSnaon, now <^eaaed, included in the record at the request of Mrs. Wilkinson. 
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Conlidential Memorandum, December 12, 1D40. 

From tbe Chief of Naval Operations. 

To ; The Director, Naval Intelligence Division. 

Subject; Fortnightly Summary of Current National Situatlona 

Enclosure: (A) Distribution List. 

1. Id view of present world conditions, the Chief of Naval Operations believes 
that there is a need for keeping responsible Fleet and Force Commanders, and 
important Navy Department executive agencies, In closer touch with important 
aspects of the situation which may affect decisions on the nature and direction 
of Initial war operations of the Naval Forces. It is, therefore, requested, that 
the Director of Naval Intelligence prepare fortnightly for limited distribution 
a conlidential and condensed summary of the current situation under headings as 
follows : 

A. The diplomatic situation. 

Japanese, German, Italian, French, Russian, Latin American. 

B. The Japanese military situation. 

[4579] C. The Japanese naval situation. 

D. The Chinese military situation. 

E. The German military, naval, and air situations. 

F. The Italian naval and air situations. 

2. Under each general heading a condensed and broad view of tbe situation 
should be summarized, with paragraphs following in necessary detail to give 
recent diplomatic, military, or naval trends. 

3. It is desired that no Information be included pertaining to the United States, 
British or Dutch military or naval disposition and" strengths ; nor should refer- 
ence be made to United States war plans or secret diplomatic conversations. 

Signed, “H. R. Stark.” 

The distribution list shows substantial distribution both in the field 
and within the Navy Department, including the Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Fleet, Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 

Do you remember having seen that memorandum of December 12, 
1940? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not see it until this morning, but I was 
fully aware of its terms as conveyed to me, and I was issuing, or my 
office was issuing such a fortnightly bulletin throughout my tenure of 
office. 

As you will note, the operations of the anti-Axis nations [It580] 
were not to be included in it, and when Russia came into the war that 
was also added to the list of operations we should not discuss, and 
also our own operations were not included. 

The distribution was materially expanded. The original sheet there 
shows distribution of something less than 20, I believe. Eventually, 
at the time of the first of December, that distribution list was up 
around 120. going to all flag officers, or the commands of all flag 
officers in the field, in the naval districts and in the Office of Navw 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Geselu Now we have introduced some of these fortnightly 
summaries, the ones immediately preceding Pearl Harbor, and they 
are contained in Exhibit 80. 

What I am particularly concerned with now, Admiral, is the in- 
struction from Admiral Stark that these fortnightly summaries should 
not contain information concerning secret diplomatic conversations. 

Did you understand that you were, under orders from Admiral 
Stark, not^ authorized to send to the field information concerning 
secret diplomatic conversations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, because of the general security attached 
to the code-breaking activities. 
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Mr. Geseix. Do you know whether the recipients of these fort- 
nightly summaries had ever been apprised or advised that you were 
not going to submit to them information concerning [J^81\ 
secret diplomatic conversations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know. Of course in each bulletin 
there was a diplomatic section, and everything that could be obtained 
outside of the secret material was in there, and possibly some re- 
flection, in guarded terms, on the secret material and its bearing in 
the diplomatic sections of this bulletin. 

Mr. Geseix. That is just what concerns me. You have a diplomatic 
section in your fortnightly summary and you have instructions limit- 
ing the nature of the information you can place in that section. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Geseix. Just what is secret diplomatic information or what 
are secret diplomatic conversations ? What did you understand that 
to exclude. 

Admiral Wilkinson. As I say, I had not seen the text of that 
bulletin, but I found it a going concern and my general instructions 
were I was not to put anyuiing in there, anything derived from what 
was known as “ultra” or “magic.” We thought the general trend 
of the diplomatic conversations which might be indicated in magic 
as being adverse would be so indicated in the bulletin, but specilic 
quotations, or specific facts known only to the diplomatic magic were 
not to be placed in there. 

[JiSSSI Mr. Geseix. In other words, it referred to conversations 
at least in which our Government was participating, did it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Information which we might obtain from our 
naval attaches or other sources, so long as it was not the product of 
code-breaking activity. We got a great deal of information from 
State Department dispatches which we were privileged to examine, 
and we got quite a little from our attach^ and naval observers from 
abroad. 

Mr. Geseix. Your functions with respect to the dissemination of in- 
formation, which we have been discussing here, remained the same 
under the various war plans, did they not ? That is, the Naval In- 
telligence had, under the different war plans, the similar responsibility 
of collecting and disseminating information, if advisable? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I should say so. I do not recall any mention 
of Naval Intelligence specifically in any of the war plans. 

Mr. Gesell. I notice in War Plan 46, and in War Plan 52, in each 
instance a chapter and section under the Assignment of Tasks, which 
specifies that the Ofiice of Naval Intelligence, either alone or in co- 
operation with the other participatiim governments, would secure and 
disseminate as advisable whatever inmrmation was necessary in carry- 
ing out the plan. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall that specifically, 
but I take it as a routine entry. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to turn to a discussion of Japanese intercejiLs 
with you at this point. Admiral, and see if we can get a clear under- 
standing of what the functions of O. N. I. were in respect of the 
Japanese intercepts. 

W^o, or what department in the Navy, was responsible for inter- 
cepting the Japanese messages? 
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Admiral Wii-kinson. The Division of Naval Communications ar- 
ranged for interception and for decryption. 

Mr. Gesell. Now the Division of Naval Conununi cations you stated 
was under Admiral Noyes, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. That was not a division which went through your chain 
of command ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, it was a parallel division in our opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Gbsell. Did that division also have the responsibility for de- 
coding and translating messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, except we furnished them, as best we 
could, translators whom we had scoured the country for, and in find- 
ing an inadequate number we had actually started, on the first of 
t)ctober, two schools for Japanese translators, one in California and 
one in Harvard. 

Mr. Gesell. But the responsibility for interception, re- [JfSSJf] 
sponsibility for decoding and responsibility for translation all rested 
in the Division of Communications? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly intercepting and certainly decod- 
ing. I am not quite clear in my mind about translation. I think the 
translation was done under that same central office by translators 
who were assigned to that duty and who had been found by us and 
in part were paid by us but were told to report to that office. 

Mr. Gesell. You understand I am again talking now in terms of 
chain of command 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Rather than whether or not you had cooperated by 
helping them through the loan of Mrsonnel, and so forth. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think the translation itself was in that 
chain of command, but of course the cooperation between Admiral 
Noyes and myself and our officers was, I think, quite complete, and 
certainly very friendly. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you then receive the message for the first time, any 

f iarticular message, after it had been intercepted, decoded and trans- 
ated and was in an English text form? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Now who in the f^avy received the intercepted Japa- 
nese messages duriim the period that you were director of [4oK') \ 
O. N. E. preceding iftarl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In the finished form that you just mentioned { 
Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. They were seftt according to their applica- 
tion to the foreign section to which attributable. Speaking specifi- 
cally of the Far Eastern matters which we are now concerned with, 
they went to the Far Eastern section. Captain McCollum. 

Mr. Gesell. Now was it his responsibility to distribute them to 
certain officers in the Navy Department? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, it was his responsibility only to arrange 
for such distribution, but it was my over-all responsibility to see 
that it was done, and we had Commander, now Captain Kramer, jvho 
was charged with the distribution. 

[4S86] Mr. Gesell. With the physical distribution? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The physical distribution. 
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Mr. Gesell. Now who, in the Navy Department, was on the dis- 
tribution list? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Ojperations, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Director of War 
Plans, and myself. 

Mr. Gesell. Can you give us the names of those officers at that 
time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Secreta^ Knox, Admiral Stark, Bear Ad- 
miral Ingersoll, Rear Admiral Turner, and myself. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Admiral -Noyes, the Chief of the Division which 
was intercepting, decoding, and translating them, get them? 

Admiral Wilkinson. got them before they came to me, or to 
my secretary. 

Mr. Gesell. Then he was on the list, was he not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He was not on the formal distribution list, 
but he mssed on them before they were sent to me. 

Mr. Gesfxj.. In other words, he passed on them as part of his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. He may or may not have actually seen 
each one. He may have delegated that authority at 

times when he was not in his office, but in general he sighted them 
all, I believe. 

Mr. Gi':sell. Did the Navy make any distribution outside of the 
Navy Department of the texts of these intercepted messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, to the White House. 

Mr. Gesell. To any place else? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my knowledge. Some months before 
it had gone to the State Department intermittently with the Army, 
but more recently the Navy took the White House direct and the 
Army took the State Department direct. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, as I understand it, the interception and trans- 
lation and decoding of these messages was worked out between the 
Armv and Navy, so if the Navy intercepted and translated and de- 
coded, it gave a copy to the Army, and if the Army intercepted and 
translated and decoded, it gave a copy to the Navy? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Both services were supposed to have a full 
file of the intercepts made by either or both together. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you personally see all of the messages intercepted ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. A number of them were excluded m the 
Office of Communications from further transmission, [4588] if 
they were purely trivial, such as ordering a dozen pair of trousers, 
or something of that sort, for instance, but those which were of any 
importance were sent to the Naval Intelligence, and were then placed 
in a book, and I saw all of those. 

I might not have read those to which my attention was not called, 
because sometimes they were very bulky, but they were available there 
for me to see. 

Mr. Gesell. Did anyone in the Office of Naval Intelligence make 
anv selection from that complete file of the messages which were 
to be sent to the other officers on the distribution list? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Captain Kramer, who was primarily in our 
chain of command, but had additional duties with Ckimmunications, 
usually I believe saw them all, even those of the trivial nature which 
he excluded. 
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Those which were then placed in the book and brought to us, he 
usually marked them as more important, with clips or otherwise. 
That marking was checked afterwards by Captain McCuUom and 
myself, and we both scanned through the book. 

Mr. Gesell. By the time it had gotten to you, the book had on 
it, by a clip or other designation, some means of calling particular 
attention to the more important messages? 

[Ji689'[ Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. Furthermore, when matters 
were particularly interesting, or the messages were particularly inter- 
esting, Captain Kramer would point out to the recipient by his finger, 
or by turning to the page, particularly what he thought they would 
be interested in. 

Mr. Gesell. I gather you used a system of a book rather than a 
locked pouch, such as th^ had in the Army, is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Will you explain just how that was done? Was there 
one book which contained these messages which went to the various 
people on the list, or did each receive a list of the messages that he 
should examine? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure which went to the White House. 
I am sure they had a separate copy which went to the naval aide, 
and he used that, and prepared his own brief of that for the President, 
but as to the addressees in the Navy Department, it was all in the 
same book. 

Mr. Gesell. And when that book had been distributed around 
through the various Navy Department recipients, it went back to the 
officers who originally initiated and prepared the book, did it not? 

\_^690'\ Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, except one copy, I believe, 
was retained in the geographical section concerned, and in this case 
it was the Far Eastern section. In fact, the book would have in there 
matters concerning the German or whatever foreign intercept was 
broken down, and proved to be interesting. 

Upon its return those appertaining to those other geographic sec- 
tions would be taken out ana filed in their respective sections, and the 
Far Eastern intercepts filed in the Far Eastern section. 

Mr. Gesell. But you, or Admiral Stark, or Admiral Ingersoll, and 
the other recipients did not have any means of keeping your own files 
of those intercepts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr, Gesell. You examined the book and returned it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. What opportunity was given to those officers to study 
and appraise, and read over more than once, if you will, the various 
messages in the book? , 

Admiral Wilkinson. They might hold the book as long as they 
wished, or send for it to come back again, but in the interest of security, 
we did not like to send out individual copies for retention. 

Mr. Gesell. Under your system, if one of the officers 
chose to hold the book he delayed the other officers from receiving this 
important information? 

Admiral Wilkinson. They did, but the bearer of the book was wait- 
ing outside and might remind them to return it. 
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Ml*. Gesell. So as a matter of general practice, I take it, the book 
went rapidly tp the officers permitted to read it, who then leafed 
through the pages, reading matters of particular interest? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would not say so. I know Captain Kramer 
often said he was busy pretty nearly all day long carrying the book 
around at times. So they took time to read the messages, they did 
not scan them too hastily. 

Mr. Gesell. Are you familiar with Exhibit 1 and Ex- 
hibit 2 in this proceeding, the diplomatic and military Japanese 
intercepts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. GeselIj. Can you tell us whether or not you personally saw all 
of the messages contained in those two exhibits? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I naturally cannot, of my own recollection, 
^eak for all of them and of course those sent just before October 15 
I had on opportunity to see, but I should say roughly that presumably 
I did see them all. 

Mr. Gesell. All translated subsequent to 'the 15th of October? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I was going to ask you whether you made any effort 
to examine any intercepts which were in the file for the period prior 
to your becoming Director of Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not, except as occasion to refer to them 
might come up, in which case I would ask Captain Kramer to please 
give me the references. 

Mr. Gesixl. Of course, as the evidence here shows, the situation 
was becoming quite tense by October 15, 1941, when you took over the 
job, and I was wondering what means were taken to acquaint you 
with what had been taking place? 

[^ 693 '\ Admiral Wilkinson. I spent several hours, perhaps a 
whole day, in the Far Eastern section before I took over the office, 
getting the picture from their point of view, and talking to the officers 
there, and Captain McCullom particularly, and then Admiral Kirk 
as well told me something of it. So I was informed by word of mouth 
rather than the examination of many documents. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, when you became Director of Naval Intelligence 
did you give instructions to ^nd the texts of these messages, or the 
iiist of the messages to the various commanders in the field? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my knowledge. I carried out the ex- 
isting system, and I know there was every emphasis on the importance 
of security because of the value of this method of intelligence. 

Mr. Gesell. What do you mean by the “existing system”? In this 
Exhibit 37, which the committee has before it, there are a substantial 
number of dispatches sent to Hawaii prior to October 15. 1941, which 
are directly based upon magic, and in fact some of the dispatches actu- 
ally quote the text of the intercepted message verbatim, and as I think 
we pointed out in the beginning this morning, some of them refer even 
to the purple code. I have in mind particularly the messages on pages 
4 to 12 which were sent out almost in the month of July 

1941 to the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Forces, and to tiie 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific forces. 

Now what do you mean by “practice”? It looks as though there had 
been a practice of sending out these messages to the theaters con- 
cerned. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I was told, and undei'stoodythat such messages 
w'ere not to be sent. I believe, although I am not at all sure, that the 
messages you speak of as examples were in July and none subsequent 
until we come to that critical message with respect to burning the codes. 

Mr. Geseix. I think that is a fair statement, Admiral, that most of 
them were in July, until the code burning messages which you sent out 
in the very last days. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it is a question, too, of the overlapping 
responsibilities of Naval Intelligence and Communications. If I may 
dwell on that a moment, the Navy had established in Pearl Harbor and 
in Corregidor subunits for the collection of radio information and for 
the breaking of such codes as, with the limited personnel and limited 
facilities they had, they might be able to do. 

In connection with the work back and forth between those agencies 
and the Washington Office of Communications there were certain mes- 
sages sometimes interchanged with relation to codes, 

and I l^lieve, although this again is information that was told me, that 
these messages of Jmy were more or less of that nature. They had a 
trick name known as “Jonab.” I think that those were more a discus- 
sion of that, in a way, and then again they were messages or informa- 
tion of what they had learned from the codes. 

Mr. Gesell. You say that you were told not to send such messages 
to the field. Who told you that ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall the specific informant. I 
think it was my predecessor. It may have been Captain McCullom. 

Mr. Gesell. Either Admiral Kirk or Captain McCullom? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Either Admiral Kirk or Captain McCullom. 

Mr. Gesell. Now I have been talking about the actual texts of the 
intercepte'd messages. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. What was the situation with respect to sending out a 
gist or summary of the intercepted messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was always the danger that the action 
that we took might have come from no other source than code-breaking, 
and in consequence — if I might diverge a little, in the South Pacific we 
received one time, when Admiral Halsey was in Australia and I was 
his deputy commander, we received a message from Admiral 
[4^55] Nimitz that Admiral Yamamoto would he coming down to 
Buin and would be following a very definite schedule, and in Admiral 
Halsey’s stead I arranged for an interception. Of course that story is 
now well-known. There being 2 days to spare, I sent word back to 
Admiral Nimitz that we were doing this, but I invited attention to the 
fact that this would give suspicion that we had broken the code and we 
IcQew what the schedule was. In this instance Admiral Nimitz sent 
down his best wishes and said, “Go to it,” that he would take a chance 
on the inferences to be drawn from that. That is an example of acting 
upon a code-breaking activity even without repeating the text of the 
message. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, then, from what you have said so far, you were 
concerned about the question of security, which we have discussed 
in the hearings. My question was, however, first, whether or not 
you were under any instructions which in any way limited your send- 
ing out to the commanders in the field gists or summaries of the 
messages; not why you didn’t do it. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. No, I don’t recall any specific instructions 
to that effect. 

Mr. Gesell. When you took over you didn’t «t from Admiral 
Kirk or Captain McCullom, or from the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or anybody else, instructions that you were not to sum- 
marize this information from the intercepts and send it to the 
theater commanders? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall any specific instructions except 
the Mneral preservation of security. 

Mr. Gesell. You came to the conclusion, I gather, that you would 
not do so for reasons of security ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I either came to that conclusion myself or 
found that that was the practice in other divisions of operation. 

Mr. Gesell. You see, I am anxious to know which it was. Was 
it because you found there were some orders in effect and you com- 
plied with them, or because you yourself made the decision, for the 
reasons you have indicatech not to do it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, I think it was, as I think I earlier 
said, an existing practice, and that I continued it in the interest of 
security. I do not know that I had any specific instructions. I 
would have acted similarly with or without instructions. 

Mr. Geseix. Did you know these messages had gone out in July, 
for example? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ever discuss this matter with any other offi- 
cers, Admiral Stark or the chiefs of other divisions 
concerned, as to whether you should or should not send qut sum- 
maries or gists of intercept^ messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, I don’t recall specifically any instances. 

Mr. Gesell. You don’t recall any discussion of that matter with 
anyone? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. Not with respect to my own send- 
ing out. I may have had, and I think I did have from time to time, 
discussions as to information we had, as to whether that information 
should be further sent out. I remember a discussion on the first of 
December with respect to the evident Japanese moves in the South 
China Sea. I do not believe, however, that that was concerned 
lar^ly with code breaking activities. 

Mr. Gesell. I am limiting my questions now to the sending out 
of information obtained from the intercepted messages. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. I understand you to say that you don’t recall any dis- 
cussions with any officers concerning whether or not summaries or 
gists of the messages should be sent out ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not so recall, no. 

Mr. Geseil. Had you ever heard that any particular commander 
in the field, at Hawaii or any other place, had requested such informa- 
tion be sent him ? 

[4699] Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I now know, but I did 
not know then. 

Mr. Gesell. What do you mean you now know! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I have seen a transcript of a letter 
from the commanding chief, Pacific Fleet, requesting that he be kept 
advised of diplomatic activities. , 
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Mr. Gesell. You are referring to Admiral Kimmel’s request to 
Admiral Stark that he be advised concerning diplomatic matters! 

Admiral Widkinson. Yes. sir. I did not know of it then and only 
recently in connection with tnis hearing have I seen it. 

Mr. Gesell. You recall no discussion concerning that letter with 
anyone! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall ever having discussed the matter with 
Admiral Kirk at the time you took over your duties ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I am not sure he was aware of it. 

Mr. Gesell. I have in my hand, Admiral, a memorandum bv Ad- 
miral Kirk dated March 11, 1941, Memorandum for the Chief of Naval 
Operations, written on the stationary of the OflBce of Naval Intelli- 
gencCj referring to Admiral Kimmel’s [4S00] letter, which 
contains this paragraph, paragraph 4 ; 

The Division of Naval Intelligence is fully aware that It Is the responsibility of 
this division to keep the Commander In Chief, Pacific Fleet, adequately informed 
concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations and disloyal elements 
within the United States. 

I want to show you that memorandum and ask you if you have ever 
seen it! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very recently I have seen it, but I think that 
is a general statement of the duties of the Naval Intelligence and it 
does not refer specifically to the inquiry which you asked me, which 
was diplomatic activities, as I recall. 

[460^] Mr. GraELi* So far as you were aware, you had no 
specific responsibilities toward Admiral Kimmel or any or any other 
commander in the field to apprise him or them of diplomatic material 
obtained from interceped Japanese messages! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, and my understanding was that the ma- 
terial from intercepted messages would in general be kept highly 
secret. 

Mr. Gesell. Well now, whose responsibility was it in the Navy 
Department to advise Admiral Eammel or other commanders of infor- 
mation which came from the intercepted messages! 

Admiral Wilkinson. If it was purely a question of diplomatic 
activities, I am not sure that there was any responsibility to so 
advise him. 

Mr. Gesell. On the part of anyone, you mean! 

Admiral Wilkinson. On the part^ of anyone. When it came to 
the question of enemy intentions, derived from diplomatic activities, 
I would say that it was that of tne Office of War Plans, but I do not 
Imow whose responsibility it was to keep him advised of diplomatic 
negotiations of themselves. 

Mr. Gesell. I understand you to say that as far as sending out 
such information as a matter of information, to Admiral Kimmml 
and others, you recall no discussion of [4^w] it, you recall no 
instructions concerning it, and you recall no requests from him 
concerning it! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not know of the requests. I don’t re- 
call as to the discussion. I do know that in our foreign fortnightly 
summary that we had a section on diplomatic activities, and we en- 
deavored to place in there everything that we could without com- 
promising the intercepted messages, and to that exten it was the 
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the responsibility of my office to place in there everything with regar<.l 
to diplomatic activities. 

With regard to the intercepted messages, there was a conflict of 
security versus the dissemination and I would say that there was no 
responsibility to furnish the intercepted messages unless they were 
directly related, or from them could be derived intentions of the 
enemy with respect to activities prejudicial to our fleet. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, if the intercepted messages reached the 
point that it was apparent that some directive or order was necessary, 
then there was a responsibility, and you say that responsibilityj in 
your opinion, rested in the War Plans Division under Admiral 
Turner? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was my responsibility to call his attention 
to it, but his responsibility to send it out because of the directive 
phase of it as you mention. 

I am not attempting to say I had no interest, but I 
didn’t have the authority to do it. _ 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ever have any discussions with the Army con- 
cerning their practice in sending out summaries or gists of those 
intercepted messages! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was in very close touch with General Miles, 
and had frequent conferences and meetings with him informally in 
his office and mine; we had weekly meetings with the FBI, Mr. Hoover, 
and General Miles and myself, on the Presidentially inspired com- 
mittee set up by the President, we talked over secret matters of this 
sort, and both General Miles and I, I believe, were very anxious to 
guard the code-breaking activities to the greatest degree. 

I do not recall specifically any conversation with him specifically on 
the question of sending out messages, except that we, from time to time 
discussed the matters that had turned up in magic. 

Mr. Gesell. You mean as to what the information meant, but not 
what should be done with it? 


Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I would like to take up with you the ques- 
tion of what the commanders in the field may have known concerning 
the interception of those messages. 

Let’s take first of all Admiral Hart at Manila. 

General Miles testifiedj and I believe there has been some other 
reference to it, perhaps in your testimony, that there were certain 
facilities at some point in the Philippines, under naval command and 
directi (Ml. which piermitted the interception, translation, and the de- 
coding 01 those Japanese messages; is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. ITiere were two radio intelligence stations, 
one at Pearl Harbor and one at Corregidor. They were primarily 
s^ up to intercept all of the information they could get an(l to study 
out from the ship calls that were used by the Japanese, and the typm 
of messages and the frequency of the traffic, and so on, to figure out 
what they could from those rather than the code breaking proper. 

It became desirable, however, that Admiral Hart — ^it apparently 
became desirable — I am speaking from hearsay — that Admiral Haii 
be able to do his own breaking down without the necessity of referring 
back to Washington and so on, and his section was enlarged somewhat 
and some of the facilities, which I would prefer not to describe, with 
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relation to code breaking, were sent to him. So that lie had out there 
facilities for breaking some codes, including, I believe, the diplomatic 
code. 

Mr. GeseijL. If I may interrupt 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Obsell. That meant that Admiral Hart had at Corregidor 
facilities for intercepting, translating, and decoding messages of the 
type which appear in exhibit 1, and exhibit 2 here? 

Admiral Wlkinson. I would say partial facilities. I don’t think he 
was as well equipped as we were here. 

Mr. Gesell. You mean he wasn’t as well equipped in terms of man- 
power? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and experienced manpower. 

Mr. Geseix. Experienced manpower, or, I suppose, the ability to 
intercept as many messages, because he hadn’t so many intercepting- 
stations under his contrm, fewer of these stations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He had a very limited number. 

Mr. Gesell. But he was in a position to translate and decode any 
messages which he himself intercepted ; is that correct? 

Admiral WilkiNson. No. In many codes, he couldn’t touch them, 
but in the so-called purple code he was to a degree enabled to translate. 
In fact, there were many codes we never got into ourselves here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Gesell. But the purple code was the code in which 
many of these messages which we have in exhibits 1 and 2 were sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think practically all of exhibit 1 and some 
few in exhibit 2. I am not certain. 

Mr. Gesell. Was he in a position to decode messages sent in other 
codes of the type contained in exhibit 2 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure. Again, I have been speaking 
entirely from hearsay and would prefer that the specific degree of 
his ability be answered by a communications officer. 

Mr. Gesell. You were about to discuss the situation at Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. I am sorry I interrupted. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Similarly in May of 1941, an agency of the 
same type was set up in Hawaii. Captain Rochefort, then Com- 
mander, was sent out, and half a dozen former language students who 
had recently been evacuated from Japan because of the growing crisis 
were sent to join him, and he head perhaps 20 or 30 enlisted men. 
They were working mainly on the radio intelligence proper. That 
is. the calls and the traffic analysis that I have just described. 

Mr. Gesell. Ship locations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Ship locations, and so on. And 
he did not have the facilities for the purple code, nor originally 
facilities for any code. Later he was asked by the department to 
specialize on one or two codes, and what success he had, I am not sure. 

Mr. Gesell. He was in a position at Hawaii to intercept but he was 
not in a position to decode and hence to translate messages that were 
sent in the purple code? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Correct. There was a certain amount of inter- 
change between Corregidor, Hawaii, and Washington, particularly on 
ship movements. In fact Corregidor become our control and authority 
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on ship movements, but there was not much, as I understand, and I 
again defer to the Communications witness, there was not much 
transfer through Hawaii of the purple code messages translated in 
Washington and at Manila. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, as far as you were aware, they had. not then 
facilities at Hawaii for intercepting, translating, and decoding those 
messages there through which Admiral Kimmel or any other officer 
could have gotten the information ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Were summaries prepared in the Navy Department of 
the intercepted messages, daily summaries of [that] 

kind? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In the morning, I forget whether it was 9 or 
9 : 30, the Secretary of the Navy had a conference at which the Director 
of Naval Intelligence would discuss the news from all over the world, 
chiefly, of course, the naval activityj the progress of the war. At 
that time special items in connection with it which might have been dug 
out of a code word were sometimes mentioned. But in view of the 
size of that conference, there were about 20 officers in it, the references 
to the intercepted messages were rather few and far between. 

Mr. Baecher has just invited my attention to this 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting, I might direct 
counsel’s attention to the fact that on page 31 of the volume 1. of the 
Naval Narrative, there is a difference between that and the admiral’s 
testimony. 

Senator Feroitson. I can’t hear the Congressn^. 

Mr. Murpht. I might dirMt counsel’s attention that on page 81 of 
the Naval Narrative, there is a difference. It may be that it could 
be cleared up now and we would save time later. 

[Ji609'\ Mr. Gesell. I don’t even have a copy of that narrative. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Here you are. 

^Document handed to counsel.) 

Admiral Wilkinson. My attention has been invited to a summary 
as of the 10th of October listing the number of approximately 12 
dispatches which are briefed, but I don’t recall ever having made any 
of those in my time or seeing them, and I am not sure who made this 
particular one. I did have, initially, a little summary, daily sum- 
mary of the Japanese situation, which contained information as to 
what activities were apparent as to Japan, from all sources, includ- 
ing intercepts, and I thought that was continued through Pearl 
Harbor Day, but I have since been informed that it was discontinued 
on the 24th of October, 9 days after I came in. I don’t recall why it 
was discontinued. In fact, my recollection was that I had con- 
tinued it. 

Mr. Gesell. We had been addressing our inquiries to those sum- 
maries and the daily analysis to the Navy Department, Admiral, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of seeing whether either the daily 
summary or the daily situation reports, as they were sometimes called, 
were continued after you became Dire^r of Naval Intelligence, and 
we could find none beyond October 24. 

Admiral Wilkinson. The 24th is what I have been informed. 
[■iSlO] I don’t recall having stopped them or why they were 
stopp^. In fact, my recollection, wnen I was at sea and somebody 
asked about it, was that we had continued to use them. 
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Mr. Geseuu Is it your present information that those summaries 
were not used beyond October? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, and Captain McCullom so advises 
me, as well as the information you have. 

Mr. Gesell. Those summaries did contain information from Jap- 
anese intercepts, as I understand it. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not in the form of quoting the intercept, I 
don't think, but just mentioning the fact that the negotiations are 
continuing, and that some objection, apparently, was made by Tokyo 
to some terms, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Gesell. Were those daily summaries prior to October sent out 
to the field at all, to the theater commanders ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe not. They were purely for internal 
consumption. Very small. Only two or three paragraphs a day. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you feel that the information that was available 
to Commander Rochefort and others concerned with Naval Intelli- 
gence at Hawaii was sufficient for them to know at least in a general 
way that we were in a position not only to intercept but to translate 
and decide these Japanese messages in the purple and 

other high codes? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say so, particularly as Captain Roche- 
fort was an expert in that line, and was familiar with the latest de- 
velopments up to the time that he left in May. Then also we had 
three intelligence agencies out there — we had two. Captain Roche- 
fort, who belonged to the Communications Division of operations, and 
was assigned to duty with the 14th Naval District, but was available 
to the Commander in Chief, and we had directly under Naval Intel- 
ligence the District Intelligence Officer at Honolulu, and he was given 
information at times with respect to individuals that might have ap- 

E eared in codes intercepted in South America, or even in these codes 
ere, but it was carefully guarded at the time. 

Mr. Gesell. Was either the District Intelligence Officer or Com- 
mander Rochefort under any restriction or innibition which would 
have prevented them from advising Admiral Kimmel that these 
messages in these high codes were in fact being decoded and trans- 
lated in Washington? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t think so. They were in close con- 
tact with his Intelligence Officer which was the third agency I spoke 
of. Captain Layton, who was Intelligence Officer on his staff. He 
was in full contact continually with Captain Rochefort and fre- 
quently, I believe, with Captain Mayfield of the District Intelligence 
Office. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Captain Layton himself have the in- 
formation that we were decoding and translating these messages? 
Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t know. I think probably he did. 

Mr. Gesell. What precisely was the relationship that existed be- 
tween the Office of Naval Intelligence here in Washington and these 
various Naval Intelligence agencies in Hawaii? Could you describe 
the organization to us so we understand? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Navy Departmeht does not 
deal in general with any subordinate forces in me fleet or a unit. 
In other words, there was no relation between the fleet intelligence 
officer and the Office of Naval Intelligence. The matters went direct 
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to the Commander-in-Chief of the fleet and were handled there or 
he could handle it with his intelligence officer or his gunnery officer 
or whoever he saw fit, but we did not have the direct chain between 
fleet and office that was existent in the Army between the head of 
G-2 and the G-2 of the division. So much for the fleet. 

Mr. Gesell. That means that ONI communicated directly with 
the commander of the fleet on all intelligence matters? 

Adimiral Wn.KiN 80 N. Either with our division of communications 
or in more important matters either directly with Admiral Starir 
or Admiral Ingersoll, his assistant. 

Mr. Gesell. And always directly to the commander of the fleet? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. With respect to all of the other 
agencies the intelligence officer ‘was under the command of the 
district officer, Admiral Bloch. Administratively he checked in with 
us, or we would send him such information as we had and such 
lequests that we might have to make, but we had [-^7.^] no 
authority to order him to do anything and he was directly on the 
staff of the commandant of the district. 

The same thing I would say would apply to Captain Rochefort 
except that his administrative parent in Washington was not our- 
selves, ONI, but rather the Communications Division, but he like- 
wise was on the staff of Admiral Bloch and primarily his officer 
and under his command and only related to communications, as 
Mayfield was to use for matters of administration, finance, general 
technique; technical matters largely. 

Mr. Gesell. But matters of intelligence and information of im- 
portance to Admiral Bloch in his command, that went in through 
cither Mayfield or Rochefort through to Admiral Bloch himself? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Most any 

Mr. Gesell. I say from you or from Admiral Stark. I am talking 
about nonadministrative matters. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. I was just thinking. The District 
Intelligence Officer, as you recall, was a member of the Domestic 
Intelligence side, which had to do with suspects and there was an 
unending chain of information being exchanged about Jim Smith 
or Hashihaha Tadikama or whatever you like. That sort of in- 
formation, that intelligence went directly frmn the District Intel- 
ligence Officer to our domestic branch. For any major 

matters we would be likely to communicate direct to the fleet rather 
than to the district fellow, because the district fellow’s activities 
were on the domestic side and not on the foreign side. He had 
nothing to do with Japan as a nation or with the Japanese Fleet. 

Mr. Geselu So that means, in effrat, to wind it all up, that all 
communications concerning diplomatic matters or major Japanese 
developments would be communicated to Hawaii directly through 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, you referred a moment eto to this question of 
the translation of the intercepted messages. I understood you to 
testify that you made available certain of the personnel and may 
have paid part of their salaries, to assist in the translation. 

You were aware, were you not, that there was a very substantial 
delay, sometimes as much as 28 days, sometimes quite a bit less than 
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that, between the date of interception and the date of translation of 
these Japanese messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall the specific delays but I knew 
that for various reasons there were at times delays of some periods. 
Those reasons might, of course, be transmission times, 

they mi^ht be due to the necessity of breaking a new code, the^ might 
be the difficulties in breaking the cipher. I am not too familiar with 
the mechanics, but I think most of us understand that you have to 
have certain material, a certain amount of material in the code before 
you can begin to break it. Now, if somebody sends in a ten-word 
message, that might lay aside for some time before a longer message 
and two or three others would come in to give you enough material 
to attack it, but — coming back to your question — ^yes, I was aware 
that there were delays. 

Mr. Gesell. Precisely. Looking at these messages, just as any of 
us from day to day, you can see that the translation date was fre- 
quently later than the date the message was sent. 

Admiral Wihunson. Yes. I just wanted to mention what I did 
because I think General Miles has emphasized the delays in trans- 
lation and transmission of the intercept to the head ofiice, but he has 
not mentioned the mechanical delays which were inherent there even 
if there had been as much personnel as we would have liked. There 
wasn’t much we could do about it. Both Admiral Noyes and I were 
concerned about it because I think we were trying to pick up all the 
Japanese- and English-speaking people we could find in the country. 

Mr. Gesell. That is wliat I wanted to get at. Conscious 
as you must have been, of some of these delays, some of which might 
have been of a nature which you could cure by manpower and steps of 
that nature, what did you do to encourage or speed up translation, 
if anything? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Admiral Noyes and I were both concerned 
about it. His primary difficulty was in getting people actually to work 
on the mechanics of it, and I endeavored to assist him by procuring 
translators, and we found, I think, some half a dozen translators 
that we could produce and we scoured the country for more and finally 
started a school to make more, because there were none in the country 
that either could or would take the job with us. 

Then, also, we endeavored to expedite and speed our investigations 
of the personnel that Admiral Noyes wanted to have employed be- 
cause, obviously, we could not go blind and have somebody in there 
without knowledge of who he was because the whole thing might be 
blown sky-high, so we investigated all the applicants for the code- 
breaking work and part of my efforts, as you asked, was to expedite 
those investigations. That was done through the domestic braneh. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, there is one question that was asked of the Army 
side in that connection and perhaps we ought to have the correspond- 
ing Navy figure if we can. How many people, if you know, were 
actually engaged at 'this time in the business of inter- 

cepting and translating and decoding these messages and messages 
of a similar type ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have no real knowledge about that. I know 
it grew into very large numbers and I would say offhand at that time 
it wsis somewhere between three and five hundred, but I would defer 
to the testimony of the communicator. 

4G- i*r. 4 12 
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Mr. Gesell. Well, perhaps before you leave ^e stand you can get 
some check made ana get that figure for us, Admiral. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Surely. 

Mr. Gesell. I am sure, also, I did not ask you one other question 
concerning the transmission of these intercepted messages or their 
text to the theaters. I have been discuKing with you Hawaii. Did 
you send information concerning the intercepted messages to Ad- 
miral Hart, or to any other commander overseas, which was more de- 
tailed in any respect than the information you sent Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my knowledge. There may have 
been some interchange between the communication officers in attempt- 
ing to straighten out their respective translations of certain inter- 
cepts, but there was nothing from my office. 

Mr. Gesell. You did not undertake, for example, to supply Ad- 
miral Hart with the text of intercepted messages which he had not 
himself intercepted but which you had picked [JfilS] up here 
through your facilities in Washington? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not from my office. That might have been 
done in the communications office in an endeavor to straighten out 
their code work. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you know whether or not that was done? Do 
you have any information on that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not. 

Mr. Gesell. Admiral, we have had a great deal of discussion here 
concerning some of these messages which are contained in exhibit 2. 
They are the so-called military installations and ship movement inter- 
cepts. I first want to get straight concerning the message that ap- 
pears at page 12, which sometimes has been referred to here as the 
bombing plot message, or something of that sort. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, that was sent prior to your becoming Director 
of Naval Intelligence, since it is datM September 24, 1941 and it was 
translated October 9, 1941. I understo<M you to testify that you 
assumed your post on October 15, 1941. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. But I gather that you had been at least around the 
Division a bit beforehand before you formally took over the job to 
find out what it was all about? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

[4^20] Mr Gesell. I want to ask you when this message first 
came to your attention? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall whether it came to my atten- 
tion before or on my taking over, or when a later message may have 
come in referring back to it, but I was aware of it at some time during 
the fall. 

Mr. Gesell. You were aware of it prior to the attack ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

1^. Gesell. And were you similarly aware of various messages 
which other witnesses have had called specifically to their attention, 
I think sometimes when you have been sitting here in the room, you 
might say implementing this message, i. e., giving reports of ships 
broken down by areas and asking for later detailed reports or asking 
for reports when ships were not moving, were not making any move- 
ments and other messages of that concern ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I was aware of most but not all of them. 
I couldn’t say positively all. 

Mr. Gesell. What evaluation did you give to those message at 
the time as far as their tending to indicate in any way the possibility 
of an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Japanese for many years had the repu- 
tation, and the facts bore out that reputation, of being meticulous 
seekers for every scrap of information, whether by [Ji62r\ 
pliotography or by written report or otherwise. 

We had recently, as reported to me, apprehended two and I think 
three Japanese naval oflicers on the west coast making investigations 
of Seattle, Bremerton, Long Beach, and San Diego. In the reports 
that we had gotten from them there had been indications of move- 
ments and locations of ships; in the papeis that thiey had there were 
instructions for them to find out the movements and locations of 
ships except in Hawaii and the Philippines, the inference being that 
these fellows that were planted in America, these naval omcers, 
were not to be responsible for movements in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines because there were agencies finding that information there. 

My general impVession of adding all tnis reputation and this fact 
and these data together was that these dispatches were part of the 
general information system established by the Japanese. We knew 
also that certain information had been sought in Panama and again 
in Manila. I did not, I regret now, of course attribute to them the 
bombing target significance which now appears. 

Mr. Gesell. These officers of the Japanese Navy who were appre- 
hended on the west coast you said were getting information concern- 
ing the movement and location of ships ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you mean to tell us that those officers 
had instructions to break down the harbors at Seattle and other points 
on the <»ast by areas and to designate the location of ships in those 
areas with particular reference to which were at wharves and which 
were tied to buoys? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No; because there are no wharves, as I recall, 
in San Pedro except for one or two used by naval vessels, at San Diego, 
and Bremerton to a limited extent. I do recall, or have been informed, 
that one of the reports of Lieutenant Commander Racarda with ref- 
erence to Bremerton specified what ships were at anchor and which 
ships were alongside of a dock. 

Mr. Gesell. Could we see that report ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I will endeavor to find it. 

Mr. Gesell. Generally, those fellows ^ere simply getting ship 
movement reports, weren’t they, what ships came into the harbor and 
which ones went out and what tlieir destination was and whether or 
not they were moving in convov and the type of general ship move- 
ment information that is spread throughout this exhibit 2? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In general, yes, but the location of the ship, 
whether it was alongside of a dock or elsewhere, did give an inference 
of work going on aboard her which would be of value to the question 
of when she might be moved, what . [Ji623'] her state of readiness 
was and the inference that we drew from this was that they wanted 
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to know everything they could not only about the ihovement of the 
ships and those that were present and, therefore, accounted for and 
not a threat to them in some other waters, but also with reference to 
those that were present where they were located with reference to 
state of repair. For instance, the ships that were particularly in 
Pearl Harbor might be in repair and not ready to go to sea, whereas 
those at anchor in the stream would be ready, or would be so on short 
notice. Those at double-banked piers might not be, particularly the 
inside one might take some time to go out. 

Mr. Gesexl. Well, you recognize, don’t you, that that is not the 
type of information that this message was designed to get. Looking 
at the message now in the cold light of the hearing room it is apparent 
that they were trying to spot the vessels there so as to determine their 
state of repair or readiness for battle at sea. 

Admiral Wilkinson. It would seem so now since the locations 
might be of value not only as a bombing target but also for submarine 
attack or midget submarine attack. 

Mr. Gesell. In an attack made from either above or under the water. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. And it is quite apparent that this message 
was not designed to get information concerning the likelihood of cer- 
tain vessels departing from the harbor or the state of their repair or 
ordinary ship movement information. It is just what we have been 
calling it, is it not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. A bombing plot message. 

Admiral Wilkinson. In general, yes. There are other things of 
conceivable technical matters and interest. The ships that are in 
various harbors at the time might be an indication of what the capac- 
ity of this section of the harbor was with respect to taking a large 
fleet in, but those are technical interpretations which are hardly ger- 
mane to the purposes as we now see it. 

Mr. Qkseli.. Well, they are not the technical interpi'etations that 
you gave the message at the time either, are they? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t know that we did. 

Mr, Gesell. Do you recall discussing this message with anyone 
in the Navy Department at the time prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; I think I mentioned to one or more 
officers that the Japs seeiped quite curious as to the lay-out in Pearl 
Harbor and at the time I thought that that was an evidence of their 
nicety of intelligence. 

[JtG25^ Mr. Gesell. Now, who do you recall discussing that 
with? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Captain McCollum particularly, possibly 
with Admiral Ingersoll or Admiral Turner. I cannot say specilically 
who. 

The Chairuan. It is now 12 o’clock and the committee will re<‘ess 
until 2 o’clock. 

(IVhereupon, at 12 o’clock noon a recess was taken until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 
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[4^2^] AFTERNOON SESSION 2 P. M. 

The Chairman. Counsel will proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF HEAR ADMIRAL THEODORE STARK WILKINSON 

(Resumed) 

Mr. Gesf.i.u Just hs we were recessing, Admiral Wilkinson, you said 
you had talked to Admiral Turner, you thought, and to Captain 
McCullom, concerning this plat dispatch of September 24 we have 
been discussing. Do you recall your conversation with them ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Only, as I think I said, that I mentioned it 
showed as an illustration of the nicety of detail of intelligence the 
Jai lanese were capable of seeking and getting. 

Mr. Gesell. What did they say to you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall 

Mr. Gesseli.. Did they agree with you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall an agreement of that sort. Of 
coui'se, it must be remembered that all during this year, 1941, there was 
some exchange of letters to and from Pearl Harbor and Hawaii on 
both the Army and Navy side emphasizing the fact that the first 
priority of risk or hazard to Pearl Harbor was a bombing attack, 
next an air torpedo attack and third a submarine attack. This infor- 
mation they were getting there, while substantiating that fear, was 
being obtained, in some degree at leas^ everywhere that we [4G^7] 
knew of — Panama, the West Coast, Manila. 

Mr. Gesell. You are in agreement with General Miles that there 
is not another message like this one that appears in this document 
or which ■was intercepted prior to Pearl Harbor, is there ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. I explained that the 
other harbors were, perhaps, smaller and need not have so much of a 
differentiation. 

Mr. Gesell. When you pointed this out to Admiral Turner and 
Captain McCullom as an example of the nicety of Japanese espionage, 
you don’t recall what they said ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall except, perhaps, to agree with 
me. I am not even sure in recollection that I pointed it out to Admiral 
Turner. 

Mr. Gesell. WTiat evaluation did you place upon the document? 
Did you' think it had some significance that required your bringing 
it to their attention ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not particularly. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you recommend that it be sent to the field ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there a discussion of whether it should or should 
not be sent to the field ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. 

[4iffS8] Mr. Gesell. So that your testimony amounts to, if I 
understand it, a statement that you somewhat casually pointed this 
out and said this was an example of the nicety of their espionage? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Exactly. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to discuss with you now, Admiral, for 
a few moments some of the alert or warning messa^ which were 
sent by the Navy Department, at the first at page 18 of Exhibit .'17, the 
basic dispatch, dated October 16, 1941. 
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The Vice Chairhan. What page! 

Mr. Gesell. Page 18. 

1 will read it: 

Tbe resignation of the Japanese Cabinet has created a grave situation. If a 
new cabinet is formed it will probably be strongly nationalistic aind anti-Ameri- 
can. If the Konoye Cabinet remains tbe effect will be that it will operate under 
a new mandate which will not Include rapprochement with the United States. 
In either case hostilities between Japan and Russia are a strong possibility. 
Since the United States and Britain are held responsible by Japan for her present 
desperate situation there is also a possibility that Japan may attack these two 
powers. In view of these possibilities you ^ill take due precautions including 
such preparatory- deployments [ 4629 ] as will not disclose strategic in- 
tentions nor constitute provxocatlve actions against Japan. Second and third 
adees inform appropriate Army and Naval district authorities. Acknowledge. 

That is addressed to the Commander in Chief in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific and the Asiatic Fleet. That appears to have been sent 
the day after you took over as Director of Intelligence. 

Were you consulted concerning it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. Purely an operational matter. 

Mr. Gesell. You do not recall having participated in any discus- 
sions concerning it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have knowledge that it was sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not until after it was sent. 

Mr. Gesell. How soon after ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t ^call. Perhaps the next day. 

Mr. Geseij.. Was it the practice for messages, when you were not 
in on their drafting and transmission, for them to be sent to you 
afterwards for your information! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not as a frequent practice. Occasionally, 
yes. Occasionally I would hear of them in conversation and look 
them up. 

Mr. Gesell. If they weren’t sent to you, how would you [^ 630 ] 
be in a position to know whether the information you had been ob- 
taining as Director of Naval Intelligence was being properly evalu- 
ated ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had confidence in the officers comprising 
the War Plans Divisions. But there was no back check in their con- 
sultation with me to see if I thought it was properly evaluated. 

Mr. Gesell. That confidence, I can see, might give you a degree of 
personal assurance, but it didn’t give you any information, did it, 
as to precisely what evaluation was being made. Without having 
that information, how could you properly conduct your office? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I domt know that it affected the conduct of 
my office, because I would give the information that we collected, and 
fr^uently advised on i^hat my own inferences were from it, but 
what action was taken as a result, I do not think was necessarily in- 
volved in the conduct of my office. 

Mr. Gesell. I understand your testimony to be that you recom- 
mended evaluations from time to time in transmitting this infor- 
mation to War Plans and to the Chief of Naval Operations! 

Admiral Wilkinson. In discussion, yes. Sometimes in writing, 
but seldom. 

Mr. Gesell. But they didn’t inform you of what action they took! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not as a matter of routine, no. 
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Mr. GhesELi.. You might find it out from talking to somebody, and 
then you would look it up? 

Admiral Wilkinson. They might tell me, as a matter of interest, 
but I was not an information addressee, as it \^SfS\ were. 
It was not a matter of established routine. 

Mr. Gesell. How did you know what information to send out to 
the theater commandere if you didn’t know what evaluation had 
been placed upon the information you had already transmitted? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The information I sent to the theater com- 
manders was of a static nature. There was a fortnightly summary, 
of which you speak, which was partly action, partly static. There 
were in the course of the year 1941, for instance, some 62 or 70 
so-called Far Eastern serials, two- and three-page discussions of 
gjecific items, which might range from a new type of torpedo to 
Japanese aircraft production, things of that matter. 

We also supplied to the fleet a so-called Japanese monograph, 
O. N. I. 49j a full description of all the information we had been 
able to obtain concerning Japan. 

Mr. Gesell. My question was whether it would not have aided 
you in pointing up the information to know what evaluation was 
being placed on the information you were sending. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am mentioning the types of information 
I sent which, of itself, was not the type that was involved with the 
evaluation of the current situation. As I have earlier mentioned, the 
matters concerning operations [463S'\ I did not send to the 
fleet except on reference to the Operations Office or War Plans of 
themselves. 

The Chairman. Will counsel suspend for a moment? 

I am compelled to leave because since last Saturday I have been 
suffering with a very high temperature, and with what looks like 
a severe ca^ of the flu, and I am out against the advice of the 
doctor, and am compellea to leave now and do what he told me to do. 

I had intended to have an executive session this afternoon, but 
that is impossible. Therefore, I ask to be excused for the r^ of 
the day. I hope to be back tomorrow. 

Mr. Gesell. We are sorry you are ill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The Vice Chairman will preside. 

Mr. Geseix. The next warning message which I wish to inquire 
concerning is that appearing at page 32, the message of November 24, 
1941, addressed to the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic, Pacific and 
certain other districts, 11, 12, 13, and 15, reading as follows: 

CHANCES OF FAVORABLE OUTCOME OP NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAPAN 
VERY DOUBTFUL. THIS SITUATION COUPLED WITH STATEMENTS OP 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND MOVEMENTS OF THEIR NAVAL AND 
MILITARY FORCES INDICATE IN OUR OPINION THAT A SURPRISE AG- 
GRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN ANY DIRECTION INCLUDING ATTACK ON 
[4634] PHILIPPINES OR GUAM IS A POSSIBILITY. CHIEF OF STAFF 
HAS SEEN THIS DISPATCH CONCURS AND REQUESTS ACTION. AD- 
DRESSES TO INFOR.M SENIOR ARMY OFFICERS THEIR AREAS. UT- 
MOST SECRECY NECESSARY IN ORDER NOT TO COMPLICATE AN AL- 
READY TENSE SITUATION OR PRECIPITATE JAPANESE ACTION. GUAM 
WILL BE INFORMED SEPARATELY. 

Did you have anything to do with the sending of that message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. What page is that? 
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Mr. Gesell. Page 32, Did you know it was sent at the time? 

Admiral Wiijlinson. Not until after it was sent. 

[46‘SS] Mr. Gesell. How long after did you know about it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure; a day or two. 

Mr. Geseli,. You were not consulted concerning this, concerning 
its wording or whether or not it should be sent ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. The next message of a warning nature appears on page 
36 and is the message of November 27, 1941. It is the message sent 
at the same time as the Army warning message of that date, from the 
Chief of Naval Operations to the Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
and Asiatic Fleets, reading as follows: 

This despatch Is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased on an 
aggressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. The number 
and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval task forces 
indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai or Kra 
Peninsula or possibly Borneo. Execute an appropriate defensive deployment 
preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPIy40. Inform District and 
Army authorities. A similar warning is being sent by War Department. Spenavo 
inform British. Ck>ntlnental Districts Guam Samoa directed take appropriate 
measures GdJd] against sabotage. 

Were you consulted in connection with the sending of that message I 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. When did you first know it had been sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think two* days later, perhaps three, I 
might explain, of course, that these were highly secret messages and 
the Chief of Naval Operations was anxious to confine the knowledge 
of them to the minimum and since I was not directly concerned in 
them, once I had preferred the information upon which they were 
based, that he thought that neither he nor his instructions carried the 
neces.sity of advising me about it. I do not feel, in other words, that I 
was neglected by not being consulted because I Imd preferred the 
giving of the information and I am sure that it was well u.sed. 

Mr, Gesell, And when you say you learned of these messages you 
meant that you learned it Informally by hearing of them rather than 
hearing of tnem in a direct way as a matter of office organization ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. As I recall them. 

Mr. Gesell. Is that your testimony with respect to the message on 
page 38 transmitting the Army warning mes.sagc of November 27 and 
containing instructions concerning overt [|6’57] acts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. That takes us up to November 27, Admiral. Now, 
from the period from November 27, 1941 to December 7, 1941 the only 
other messages of a warning nature tliat one finds here directed to 
Hawaii were the messages concerning the destruction of codes. Did 
you have anything to do with those messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, we initiated those after a conference with 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Gesell. You are referring to the messages that appear at 40 
and 41 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Forty particularly. Forty-one I believe wa.s 
initiated by the communications officer. 

Mr. Gesell. You initiated the message on page 40? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is my recollection. 
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Mr. Geselx,. Will you read that, please, sir? 

Admiral Wilkinson (reading) : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and argent in- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hong Kong Singapore Batavia Manila Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

[IfiSSl Mr. Gesell. That was addressed to the Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic and Pacific Fleet, to Com 14 and to Com 16? 

Admiral Wilkinson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You say you initiated that dispatch. Will' you tell 
us 

Admiral Wilkinson. Thatis, to my recollection. Let me check one 
moment, sir. Yes, I believe that to be the case, 

Mr. Gesell. Well, will you state for the committee, please, what 
the circumstances were as you recall them under which that message 
was sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think Captain McCollum advised me that 
intelli^nce had been received through the magic source as to this and 
I thing there had been other confirmatory evidences by reports by 
cable as to sims of burning. I am not sure of that last. I know 
there were such reports but whether they occurred before this dispatch 
was sent or not I do not know, but the primary basis I think was the 
magic. Captain McCollum recommended its being sent and I agreed, 
of course, and after con.sultation with either the Chief or the Assist- 
ant Chief of Operations it was so sent. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you approve the dispatch then? I mean did you 
draft the plan then? 

Admiral Wilkinson, I believe Captain McCollum drafted 
it. 

Mr. Gesell. And then after it was drafted you approved it or 
initialed it before it went out! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I probably presented that in person 
to Admiral Ingersoll. I may have actually released it. The record 
may show. 

Mr. Gesell. I have here what purports to be a photostatic copy of 
the original message, which shows it was released by you and an 
initial which appears to be Admiral Ingcrsoll’s initials after your 
name. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That would seem to bear out my statement. 

Mr. Gesell. You have seen that photostatic copy of the dispatch, 
have you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to show it to you and call your attention to 
the following words which appear on the dispatch as stricken follow- 
ing the words at the end of tne message, “Secret document” : 

From foregoing infer that Orange plans early action in Southeast Asia. 

Do you recall that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not but if it occurs in the original dis- 

{ >atch it was doubtless so drafted by Captain [-^4^] McCol- 
um and approved by me. Whether I struck it out or whether 
Admiral Ingersoll struck it out, I cannot recall. 
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Mr. Gksell. You cannot recall which of you strack it out? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have no recollection which. 

Mr. Gesell. I would like to have this dispatch marked as an 
exhibit. It will be Exhibit 83. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. It will be so received. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 83.”) 

Admiral Wilkinson. I may state that we had every inference and 
evidence for the preceding two weeks that Orange was contemplating 
action in southeast Asia and did in fact so act. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, will you state to us at this time, Admiral, what 
was the considered conclusion and evaluation reached by you and 
your staff in the Office of Naval Intelligence, prior to the receipt of 
the one o’clock message, as to where and when the Japanese would 
attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think our conclusion was that evei^ evi- 
dence indicated an attack in the South China Sea on either Siam or 
the Kra Peninsula. Those evidences were almost indisputable. There 
were possibilities of attack elsewhere ranging, in fact, from Panama 
on the Pacific Coast [4^4^] to Hawaii, Guam, Wake and the 
Philippines. The nearer each of these objectives was to Japan, to our 
mind the greater the probability of their attack. As it happened we 
all know that they attacked all of those on the far side of the Pacific 
Coast, Hawaii, Wake, Guam and the Philippines. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, did you have any information, written or oraL 
prior to the actual attack which specified Hawaii as a point of attack! 

Admiral Wii.kin80N. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Gesell. You say there were indications that they might attack 
Hawaii and other points in the Pacific. What were those indications? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t think I said “indications.” 1 said 
possibilities. 

Mr. Gesell. I beg you^ardon. 

Admiral Wilkinson. TTiat was within the range of practicability 
that they should so attack. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, my question was directed as to what information 
and evidence you had on that point. Did you have any evidence or 
information to show that Hawaii was a possible point of attack or a 
probable point of attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not that it was a probable point. There was 
every possibility that it was a possible point of attack in that the 
Japanese Navy’s steaming radius and their [4^4^] capabilities, 
as the Intelligence people say, and I am learning to say, and their 
probable capabilities indicated that they could come there. It was 
possible. So in fact was Seattle possible. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, I would like to review with you for a 
moment some of the information you had of a naval nature to see 
whether we can get, perhaps, a more specific understanding of what 
you had before you. 

You knew, did you not, for example, on the 25th of September that 
the combined home fleet of the Japanese had undergone extensive 
personnel changes and that that personnel reorganization, which was 
not normal for that time of year, was interpreted by your people to 
mean that preparations were being made for an emergency? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 
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Mr. Gesell. You also knew, did you not, on the 1st of November that 
the Japanese Navy, according to statements made by its own people, 
was ready for any immediate eventuality; that mobilization plans 
had been carried out, including not only changes in commands but 
increase in ship crews to full war complement? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; the ships had been docked as well. 

Mr. Keefe. Right there may 1 ask what was the date of [46431 
the first statement? 

Mr. Murpuy. September 25. 

Senator Ferouson. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Murphy. September 25, that was the first and the second one 
was November 1. 

Mr. Gesell. September 25 was the first. The second I have given 
as November 1. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. I wanted to get those dates in mind. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, on November 15^ — 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I could not hear the first part of 
the ConOTessman’s remark. 

The Vice Chairman. He just wanted a repetition of those dates. 
One was September 25 and the other one was November 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Thank you. That is 1941 ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; I am talking about 1941. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

_ Mr. Gesell. You knew on November 15 that the Japanese had requi- 
sitioned an increasing number of merchant ships and armed those 
ships, many of them, with antiaircraft guns, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have full knowledge and recollection of these 
various events that you are speaking of. I [46441 cannot from 
my own recollection check those particular dates. 

^r. Gesell. This is coming from those exhibits that we have put in 
this morning. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. Those were dates that we registered 
that those happened on the preceding 2 weeks because this was a fort- 
nightly review. 

Mr. Gesell. You knew on or about December 1, similarly, that 
Japanese ships had been recalled for quick docking and repair, did you 
not! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You also knew, and this is specifically on December 1, 
that on that date the Japanese had changed all of the service calls 
for their forqes afloat at 0000 on December 1, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know that I knew specifically it was 
a change of service calls. I knew that there had wsen a change in 
certain of their codes which resulted in difficulty in our radio intelli- 
gence analysis at that time. 

Mr. Gesell. On that date? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, I have here a file of ship location reports and on 
page 30-d of that file — and this comes as an intelligence report from 
your office, it states : 

All orange service radio calls for units afloat were changed at 

0000, 1 December 1941. , 

Does that refresh your recollection on that point? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 
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Mr, Geselt,. It is a fact, is it not, that the Japanese had changed 
their service calls previously on the 1st of November? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe so. 

Mr. Geseix. And by changing them again so formally within a 
period of 30 days that was further indication that an emergency situa- 
tion had arisen ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was every indication from many of 
those and many others that there was an emergency situation arising. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, when did you first learn that the ship location and 
direction finding people in the Office of Naval Intelligence had lost 
track of the J apanese carriers ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall particularly. I know that 
our ship locations wore often incomplete. I know it began to be appar- 
ent toward the end of November that there were a large number 
of ships that we could not locate specifically for both battleships and 
carriers. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, it was specifically notable, was it not, that the car- 
riers could not be located and you knew that at the time? 

[46J!i6^ Admiral Wn.KiNSON. Yes. 

Mr. Geseli» Now, you were also aware, were you not, that shipping 
had been routed to the south through Torres Straits? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe I was aware. It was not of my ini- 
tiation but I believe I was aware of it. 

Mr. Gesell. You were aware of the dispatches that directed all 
shipping to proceed through Toitcs Straits? 

Aamiral Wilkinson. I presume so. I do not recall that specifically. 

Mr. Gesell. And you were familiar, were you not, with the general 
term that I think General Miles referred to here, of there being a 
vacant sea to the north and west of Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Through which there would be no shipping? 

Senator Brewster. Will you answer that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. While you were at Hawaii I presume you had cngagiHl 
in war games and other maneuvers in which you had anticipated and 
prepared against an air attack launched against that point from an 
attacking force coming from the north? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall the maneuvers of an air attack 
specifically, but I know that we had a large fleet maneuver there in 
which there were carriers on both sides and uie endeavor of the defend- 
ing fleet was to inter- cept the attacking fleet before 

it would have got the air attack launched. 

Mr. Geseli,. You knew as a naval expert that the Japanese Navv 
had the striking power and the sti-ength and the fleet to approacti 
Hawaii and execute an attack, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. If not protected, yes, or, for that matter, any 
point in the Pacific, including tlie Canal. 

Mr. Gesell. Well, now, would the factors which I have just — per- 
haps we should call them facts — which I have just reviewed with you, 
did it ever occur to you prior to the Gth of December that it would be 
appropriate and advisable to send some specific direction to Pearl Har- 
bor warning against a surprise air attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It never occurred to me, first, because from 
my service out thei'e and from these letters that had been interchanged 
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throughout the year it was my belief that Hawaii knew the possibility 
of an air attack. Second, it did not occur to me because it was not 
within my province to conclude or derive the enemy functions although 
naturally I was interested in such matters. And, third, it was my 
own belief that an approaching force would be detected before it could 
get into attack range. 

Mr. Geseli.,. Well, did you have any information as to whether or not 
the Army and Navy at Hawaii were in fact con- ducting 

long-range recomiaissance? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not. They had done so while I had been 
there at intervals. 

Mr. Gesell. But you had no information in the months or weeks 
immediately preceding Pearl Harbor as to whether, in fact, the com- 
manders there were or were not taking action which would permit 
them to pick up the Japanese fleet before it attacked ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had not. 

Mr. Gesell. You were fully aware, were you not, as an Intelligence 
officer that Japan had men and facilities at Hawaii which permitted 
them to luiow the state of our garrisons and preparations there and the 
steps we were taking? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. All the anchorages at Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu port and other anchorages in Hawaii were readily susceptible 
of observation by any elements of the large Japanese population; our 
communications going out of Honolulu were not censored; and there 
were other possibilities of espionage and that had been recognized by 
the three Intelligence agencies there, the agents of the FBI, the Mili- 
tary Intelligence, and our own. 

\_J^6J!^9^ Mr. Gesell. Had there been any discussion of the fact 
that the fleet, stationed at Hawaii, on the flank of a Japanese movement 
to the south, constituted a threat unless, by some device or means, the 
Japanese could knock it out of action temporarily? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No discussion like that to which I was a party. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you aware of that consideration as a naval 
e.xpert? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and furthermoi’e, I would anticipate 
that any Navy anvious to strike a blow or to win a war would naturally 
be in search of the enemy’s navy, irrespective of the stategic con- 
siderations of being on the flank. 

Mr. Gesell. You have said that your division considered it a possi- 
bility, I believe that Pearl Harbor, among other points, might be 
attacked. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Sure. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you, yourself, personally expect that the Japanese 
would attack Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I thought that the Japanese would pro- 
ceed to the southward, would carry out their campaign, and I felt, 
insofar as my own guess was concerned, which was not a very good 
one, obviously, that they w’ould [.^650] not make a direct 
attack on the Anglo-Saxon nations, but they would attempt to see, 
as they had already for so many years, how far they could go with 
infiltration methods without precipitating a full-scale war. 

Every evidence indicated tiieir movement was down toward those 
areas. The question of whether the Philippines would be attacked 
or not. in my own case, I was not certain about it. 
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Admiral Turner, I know, was not confident it would be attacked. 
I thought myself, possibly tor political reasons, th^ would avoid the 
Philippines. I did not think they would attack Hawaii, because I 
thought, in so attacking, they would expose themselves to great danger 
to whatever force they brought there, and, furthermore, they would 
be precipitating a war with the United States, which theretofore they 
had given every indication of attempting to avoid. 

Mr. Geseix. Admiral, in the period from November 27 to the time 
of the attack, do you recall discusing with anyone the advisability of 
sending any additional warnings to the theater commanders in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Wilkinson. On December 1, Captain McCollum prepared 
a suggested memorandum for me with regard to the situation in the 
Far East. 

[4^5/] Mr. Gesell. May I interrupt there? Is that the memo- 
randum dated December 1, captioned “Memorandum for the Director,” 
signed by McCollum, which appears toward the front of Exhibt 81, a 
memorandum of approximately five pages long, with a covering memo- 
randum to you as Director? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; except that the particular memorandum 
is only two and one-half pages long. You are confusing the following 
memorandum with it. 

Mr. Gesell. It goes from page 24 to page 27, does it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes ; 24 is the covering page. 

[ 4 ^ 62 ] Mr. Gesell. Right. That is the memorandum you were 
referring to? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. On receipt of that I went with Captain 
McCollum to Admiral Stark’s office, to discuss it with him, and he 
called in — if they were not already there — Admiral Ingei-soll and 
Admiral Turner, and I think I read the memorandum, or Captain 
McCollum did. 

Mr. Gesell. Out loud, do you mean ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Out loud. There was some discussion about 
the indications there, and a general agreement that there was a very 
definite advance by Japan into the South China Sea areas, and that the 
extent of that advance was not as yet apparent, as to the geographic 
extent, but the numerical extent of the aavance was apparent as a very 
strong movement. 

Mr. Gesell. You say that Captain McCollum brought this memo- 
randum to vou? 

Admiral 'Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall what your conversation was with him at 
that time ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Only that I thought it was very interesting 
and important, and that Admiral Stark and his people should see it. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Captain McCollum give any indication in the 
memorandum as to what should be done? 

[ 4663 ^ Admiral Wilkinmn. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. It was you who initiated the proposal of a conversation 
with Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was Captain McCollum who said that 
Admiral Stark should see it. 
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Mr. Gesbll. Did you think that the memorandum required some 
additional warning message to be sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any views one way or the other when you 
went to see Admiral Stark as to whether a warning message should 
be sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No warning message had been sent and this 
was information as to the movement of the fleet in the South China 
Sea. There was no indication on the face of this evidence that an 
attack was to be made upon Hawaii, or, for that matter, upon the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Gesell. Captain McCollum concluded, did he not. in his cover- 
ing memorandum, an eventual control or occupation of Thailand, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by an attack against the British posses- 
sions, possibly Burma and Singapore? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. That was his estimate of what the information in the 
memorandum pointed to? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and it was subsequently proved. 

[4^4] Mr. Gesell. You concurred in his recommendation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and it was subsequently borne out. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion by you, in the presence of 
Admiral Stark, Admiral Turner, and Ingersoll, as to the desirability 
or appropriateness of sending any further warning message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall any. 

Mr. Gesell. Your discussion with those gentlemen, then, had some- 
thing to do with the contents of the memorandum ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. This was not the tjrpe of memorandum which was sent 
to the field, was it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, except a large part of it, if not all, was 
embodied in the fortnightly summary of tnat day. 

Mr. Gesell. That summary appears in Exhibit 80, does it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure. On page 9 of that memoran- 
dum, or page 12, as it has been surcharged in ink later on, you will 
find the discussion on the Japanese military situation and naval situa- 
tion, which is very similar, although it does not exist over the whole 
.2 months, as this particular memorandum does. 

Mr. Gesell. I ^ther from what you have testified that there was no 
discussion of Hawaii at this time between you [4^55] and Cap- 
tain McCollum, or between you and Adriral Stark and his associates. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Geseix. Do you recall any other in^ance where you recom- 
mended, in the period from November 27 to December 7, that a message 
be sent or discussed the possibility of sending a message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall specifically. Captain Mc- 
Collum has since told me, and it has aided my recollection vaguely, that 
he brought a message in to me, that I was concerned about it, in connec- 
tion with the so-called winds message, and after the discussion with me 
he took it, by my direction, to Admiral Turner and Admiral Turner 
showed him the warning message which had gone out and asked him if 
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he did not tliink that hAd covered the situation, and Captain McCollum 
said it did, I believe. 

I have no clear recollection on that. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to ask you, Admiral Wilkinson, whether you 
have any recollection of it yourseli? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. I cannot say I have. 

Mr. Gesell. You are simply rei>eating then what Captain McCollum 
told you? 

. Aiuniral Wilmnson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You yourself have no recollection of that 
incident? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I cannot sav 1 do. 

Mr. Gesell. You of course saw the code setting up the winds mes- 
sage, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yee. 

Mr. Geseix. Did you at any time ever see or hear any message which 
implemented that code? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is I did after the actual attack. 

Mr. Gesell After the actual attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. You are referri^ there to the m^age that was inter- 
cepted by the Federal Communications Commission stating about war 
with Great Britain? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, I do not recall specifically which message 
it was, but I understood after the attack, within 24 hours or perhaps 
36, that there was a message that was intercepted and translated. 
You will recall — it is my recollection, at least — ^in the winds message 
it was not a question of war, it was a question of strained relations, in 
the interpretation of it. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you have any recollection at all of having heard of 
or seen any message prior to the attack that implemented that code in 
any res^t? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No; and we were very keenly on 
the lookout for it, and I do not believe, to the best of my knowlrage, 
there was such a message before. 

Mr. Gesell. Was your department or division the one 
responsible for picking up that message, or was that a function of 
communications? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was a function of communications and such 
outside agencies, outside the Navy, as they had maybe talked with, 
the F. C. C. and others. 

Mr. Gesell. The Office of Naval Intelligence was not the office con- 
cerned with the interception or any implementation that might have 
been seen ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. We. were very much interested in the 
receipt of such a message if it were sent, and I know of no such 
implementing message having been sent. 

Mr. Gesell. I next want to turn to or to check up with you the 
question of the events of December 6, and December 7. 

Testimony before the committee appears to establish that on De- 
cember 6 tnere was available, sometime during the di^, a 30-calle<l 
pilot message, in which the Japanese advised from To^o that a 
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I'eply in 14 parts, to be delivered at a time later specified, was to 
come in. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. It also appears that 13 parts of that message were 
intercepted, decoded, and translated on the 6th. 

[46591 Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you at your office on December 61 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was out in my ofiice, I think, until late 
before dinner, and before I left the office I saw the pilot message, and 
that night at home I saw the other. 

Mr.G ESELL. Did you see any message other than the pilot message 
before you left the office 1 

Admiral Wn.KiNSON. No, sir; I did hot, none of the 13 parts. 

Mr. Gesell. That is what I refer to. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Under what circumstances did you see the pilot 
message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it was brought to me in the normal 
course of events in connection with the magicTxiok. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any discussion with anyone concerning 
it, after you saw it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, except I saidj “We will be on the lookout 
for the message.” I think I told Captain Kramer, “We will be on 
the lookout for the message when it comes through.” 

Mr. Gesell. What kind of set-up did you have in your [46601 
office at the time that you could keep in touch immediately with de- 
velopments when important messages such as this were coming in ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. We had normally a 24-hour watch in the 
domestic branch, and in the foreign branch. Within the last' few days 
of the crisis developing I had set up a 24-hour watch in the Far 
Eastern Section alone. I think the day before, when it appeared that 
the Japanese advance in the China Sea was becoming more and more 
critical, I had set up, I believe, a watch of the senior officers of the 
Department, the heads of the branches, and the Assistant Director, 
to be in the Department. 

Captain foamer was on call, and I myself was on call. As it hap- 
pened in this particular instance. Captain Kramer received the 13- 
part about 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Gesell. I want to come that in a moment. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You say you had a 24-hour watch set up in the Far 
Eastern Section? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you mean you had someone in the Navy Depart- 
ment on duty 24 hours a day ? 

Admiral Wilninson. No ope person, but in rotation, yes. 

[J^611 Mr. Gesell. Representing the specific interests of the 
Far Eastern Section of the foreign branch? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Precisely. There were three officers in there, 
and they stood watch there in rotation. 

Mr. Gesell. Would you mind indicating who these officers were 
who stood that watch ? 


79716— 4«—pt. 4 1."! 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Captain McCuUom, Colonel Boone, and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Watts. 

Mr. Gesell. They were the three officers standing that watch during 
the specific time we are talking about? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There were three. There may have been two 
or three more. As I recall, there was Lieutenant Siebold. I cannot 
remember whether he was on the watch or not. 

Mr. Gesell. You had no discussion with anyone other than Cap- 
tain Kramer concerning the pilot message before you left your office? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not particularly. 

Mr. Gesell. What do you mean “not particularly”? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall. I think 1 told him we would 
be on the lookout for the other. I may have told the watch officer in 
the Far Eastern Section to be sure it did not get away from us when 
it came. 

I may have told, and probably did tell. Captain Kramer 
to be sure they saw it in the front office. 

Mr. Gesell. That is what I was getting at. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I cannot say that I recall specifically that I 
did, but I feel sure I did. 

Mr. G^:sell. You don’t recall about having given instructions to 
Admiral Stark or other key officers? 

Admiral Wilkinson. J^ot at this long range. 

Mr. Gesell. "What time did you leave your office on the evening 
of the Gth? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have no specific recollection. I would say 
about 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Gesell. You were at home and had a dinner party at your 
house that night, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. A small dinner with General Miles, Captain 
Beardall, and two French officers, whom, in my duties as Director of 
Intelligence, and taking care of the attaches, I had asked in. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, at what time during that evening, did you learn 
that the 13 parts came in ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say roughly 9 o’clock. Commander, 
or Captain, Kramer called me up and said he was going to take this 
on the rounds and would come out to me later. I tola him to go ahead. 

Mr. Gesell. Did he discuss with you what deliveries {i663'\ 
he was going to make and to whom he was going to deliver the 13 
parts? 

Admiral Wilbonson. He was going to make the normal rounds. I 
will not say “normal” because it was after office hours, but in view of 
the importance of it, he was going to leave a copy at the White H juse, 
to see the Secretary of the Navy — to see Secretary Knox, and Admiral 
Stark, and Admiral Turner. He subsequently told me he was un- 
able to reach Admiral Turner and Admiral Stark by telephone b<^ 
cause they were out. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Captain Kramer at that time discuss with you on 
the telephone the contents of the message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Ge8ei,l. How did he refer to it, if you recall ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think he said, “The message we were wait- 
ing for has come in in part.” He obviously could not speak of it on 
the telephone in detail. It would have been a gross breacn of security. 
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Mr. Gesell. Did he subsequently come to your home? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He did. 

Mr. Gesell. What happened at that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He brought the message in, and General Miles 
and I read it over with him, and I think Captain, or Admiral, Beardall 
read it likewise. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, what time was that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. About 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Gesell. You had other guests at your home. Admiral Wilkin- 
son. ‘Did withdraw to another room to read it? 

Admiral Wn,KiNSON. We did. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have all 13 parts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You did not have the 14th part, or the 1 o’clock 
message ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Now you went to another room with General Miles 
and Admiral Beardall and Captain Kramer, and read through the 
message ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Then what happened? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure of my own recollection. Cap- 
tain Kramer tells me I went to the phone and called up, apparently. 
Admiral Stark, or Admiral Turner. I asked Kramer whom he had 
shown it to, and he said he left a copy at the White House, and had 
shown it in person to Secretary Knox, who had gone over it, made 
some telephone calls, and told him to bring it back to the Secretary 
of State the next morning. 

While Kramer was there, or perhaps after he left — again 
my recollection is stimulated by him, but it is not very clear — he 
said I made some telephone calls. I may have attempted to raise 
Admiral Stark and Admiral Turner again, on the basis of his in- 
formation that they were not there. However, both General Miles 
and myself, and to some extent Captain Kramer, felt that this was a 
diplomatic messa^; it was a message that indicated, or that re- 
sembled the diplomatic white papers, of which we had often seen 
examples, that it was a justification of the Japanese position. 

The strain was largely in the 14th part which we discussed the 
next morning. 

Mr. Gesell. You are discussing what was said at that time, are 
you, or are you telling what you thought? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am discussing what was said between Gen- 
eral Miles and myself, as I recall. 

Mr. Gesei.l. In the presence of Captain Kramer? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think so. 

Mr. Gesell. Did Captain Kramer tell you at that time that he had 
been unable to reach Admiral Stark or Admiral Turner 

Admiral Wii-kinson. I believe he did. I do not recall now, but 
he informs me he did, and I accept his statement. 

[ 4666 ^ Mr. Gesell. I am very anxious. Admiral, not only to 
get the full story, but I am very anxious to get your own recollection 
of what happened. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would like to have it myself, sir, but it is 
not complete. 
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Mr. Geseu.. When you cannot recollect something I wish you would 
just say so, and then give us your best judgment, if you want to, as 
to what you think happened, or from what somebody told you. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is what I just said, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Right. Did Captain Kramer give you any information 
as to what had occurred at Secretary Knox’s home ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; he said the Secretary had withdrawn 
with him and had gone over it with him carefully, and had then made 
some tele^one calls and had directed him to bring the message to 
the State Department the next morning, from which Kramer inferred 
that he had called the Secretary of State, and possibly someone ejlse. 

Mr. Gesell. Did he say to you that Secretary Knox had called the 
Secretary of State and tlie Secretary of War? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall it independently. 

Mr. Gesell. He told you that he was instructed to deliver the 
message to the State Department the next morning? 

\.Ji667'\ Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; and his assumption was that 
the Secretary’s tfelephone calls may have been to those people. He 
did not hear them specifically. 

Mr. Gesell. Did ne tell you to whom he had delivered the message 
at the White House? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall. Obviously it was not to 
Captain Beardall, who was at my house. 

Mr. Gesei.l. Did Captain Beardall read the message that evening ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is he did. 

Mr. Gesell. You stated that General Miles and Captain or Admiral 
Beardall discussed the message and referred to it as more or less a 
white paper. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Ge.sell. Or a diplomatic communication. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; a justification for the Japanese position. 

Mr. Ge8Ei.l. Was there any discussion of this sentence, which 
appears as the last sentence in paragraph 5, which is the first para- 
graph of the thirteenth part, appearing at page 244 of Exhibit 1 : 

Therefore, viewed In its entirety, the Japanese Government regrets that It 
cannot accept the proposal as a basis of negotiation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. I do not recall any specific [4^65] 
instruction on that one paragraph, or I do not recall any discussion 
of that one paragraph. I beheve there had been exchanges in almost 
the same words in the past, however, when a proposal was being made 
and turned down and tnen brought up again. 

Mr. Gesell. That sentence would indicate that negotiations were 
going to be broken off, would it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. If taken out of its text, yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You did not think negotiations were going to be broken 
off in the first 13 parts of this message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was not sure they would be, and I did not 
think diplomatic relations would be broken. It is one thing to break 
off current negotiations and another thing to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions. The same negotiations, I believe, had been broken off earlier 
and then resumed. 

Mr. Gesell. So I gather the impression that you and the others 
arrived at at your home that evening was that negotiations were going 
to be broken off? ■ 
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Admiral WiiiKiNsoN. No, not necessarily. That this was a re- 
joinder on the part of Japan that the last message we sent to them 
was not acceptable, which, in fact, we had not expected it to be. 

Mr. Geseld. Now you said you believed on the basis of what Captain 
Kramer has told you that you tried to reach [ 4669 '\ Admiral 
Stark and Admiral Tumer by telephone. Is that correct! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes ; that would be my natural reaction, when 
he told me had not been able earlier to reach them, that I called them 
then. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you do that. Admiral ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall. I do not know, except that I 
would have that natural reaction. 

Mr. Gesell. I take it you are quite clear, however, in your recollec- 
tion that you did not talk to either of those gentlemen on the phone 
that night, is that correct! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall having talked to them, no. 

Mr. Gesell. What time did you go to yopr office the next morning! 

Admiral Wilkinson. At about 8: 30. Between 8 : 30 and 9. 

Mr. Gesell. Had you received any additional information, by tele- 
phone or otherwise, during the night! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. It was Sunday morning, but*I came 
down reasonably early in order to be on hand when the 14th part was 
received. 

Mr. Gesell. You had no telephone call concerning it! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. You do not recall whether anyone told you [.^ 670 ] 
to come down ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, I came down anyway. 

Mr.. Gesell. You were on call, I understood you to say, in case 
anyone wanted to reach you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Ever since I had taken the job. 

Mr. GESEiiL. What happened when you got to your office that 
morning! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I sent for Captain McCollum, who had him- 
self relieved the last man on the night watch shortly before 8 o’clock, 
and he came in and we talked over this matter, and my recollection 
is after he came in the fourteenth part was brought up to us. 

Mr. Gesell. To you and McCollum ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To me and McCollum. It may be he came 
in with it, I am not sure, or that shortly after he arrived tne fourteenth 
part came in. 

Mr. Gesell. About what time was that! 

Admiral Wilkinson. About 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Gesell. At that same time was there brought to your desk 
the 1 o’clock message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesei.l. Was there any other message brought to you at that 
time except the fourteenth part? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not believe so. If so, it was 
of relatively minor importance and I do not recall it. 

Mr. Geseij.. So at 9 o’clock on the morning of December 7 you 
had the fourteenth part in your hand, and do I understand the only 
other person in your office at that time was Captain McCollum! 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I believe so. There were other people in the 
office; yes; but not in my room. I mean the Office of Naval Intelli* 
gence has a number of people in it. 

Mr. Qeseix. I mean the office in the sense of it being in your room. 

Admiral Wilkinson. My room; yes. 

Mr. Geseu.. After having read tlie fourteenth part your mind was 
clear as to the breaking off of negotiations, was it notl 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, it was not only clear about that, which 
was the last clause in the last paragraph, “it cannot but consider 
that it is impossible to reach an agreement through further negotia- 
tions,” but what was more striking to me was the language in which 
this last part was couched : 

Obviously It Is the intention of the American Qovemment to conspire with 
Great Britain and other countries to obstruct Japan’s efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of peace through the creation of a New Order In East Asia, and especially 
to preserve Anglo-American rights and interests by keeping Japan and China 
at war. 

[i67S] In other words| they were fighting words, so to ^ak, and 
I was more impressed by that language than by the breaking off of 
negotiations, which of itself might be only temporary. Those would 
be hard words to eat. The breaking on of negotiations could be 
resumed. 

Mr. Ge.sell. They were really doing this in a big way, so you thought 
it was very serious? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I thought it was very seriou.s. 

Mr. Gesell. What did you do ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I talked to McCollum and we went to see 
Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Ge8ei,l. Where was Admiral Stark when you saw him? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He was in his office. I think we arrived there 
about 9:15. 

Mr. Gesell. You think you arrived there at 9 : 16 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tnat is my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. Using “his office” in the sense of “room”? 

Admiral Wilkinson. His room. 

Mr. Gesell. Who else was in his room with him at that time ? 

Admiral Wn.KiNSON. I do not recall. Ultimately Admiral Inger- 
soll and Admiral Turner were there, but at that moment I do not recall 
who was there besides himself. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you show Admiral Stark the 14th part ? 

[4673~\ Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. That would b6 about 9 : 15 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Somewhere around there, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. What discussions did you have with him concerning 
the fourteenth part at that time? 

Admiral Wii.kinson. 1 think I pointed out to him the seriousness 
of that language that I just mentioned, and I believe that I advised that 
the Fleet should be notified, not with any question of an attack on 
Hawaii in mind, but with the question of imminence of hostilities in 
the South China Sea. My recollection is that Admiral Stark at that 
time attempted to call General Marshall on the phone. 
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Mr. Gesell. Well, now, did Admiral Stark have in front of him 
the 13 parts? 

Admiral Wilkinsox. I am not sure whether he had them there or 
whether I brought them all down to him. Either as the result of my 
coming-in or of the earlier receipt, he did have the fourteenth part, 
1 am sure. 

[ 4574 ] Mr. Gesell. So by 9 : 15 or 9 : 30, you are quite clear that 
Admiral Stark had read the 14-part message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. In its entirety? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, when you discussed with him the sending of this 
message to the fleet, do I understand correctly that you still did not 
have tne 1 o’clock message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. You say that you believe Admiral Stark tried to call 
General Marshall at that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is that he did, to consult with 
him about a message of warning. 

Mr. Gesell. The telephone calls made from the outside through the 
White House switchboard on those dates, as set forth in exhimt 58, 
show that Secretary Knox called Admiral Stark at 10:44 a. m. Do 
you remember that call ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. They show no calls by Admiral Stark to General Mar- 
shall until 12:10. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. They show but two calls by General Marshall to Ad- 
miral Stark, one at 11 : 30 and one at 11 : 40. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

[4^5] Mr. Gesell. Do you believe that sometime around 
9:30 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is mv impression that Admiral Stark either 
called General Marshall, or tol3 me he would talk with General Mar- 
shall on the subject, and I had thought he actually tried to make the 
call while I was there. 

• Mr. Gesell. You think he picked up the phone and tried to make 
the call ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think so. 

Mr. Geseix. Do you remember his talking to General Marshall? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No; I am quite sure he did not. 

Mr. Gesell. When did the 1 o’clock message turn up? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say roughly about 10 : 30 or 10 : 40. 

Mr. Gesell. There had been no decision up to 10 : 30 or 10 : 40 to 
send any message to the fleet? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know. I had not been in there all 
the time. 

Mr. Gesell. I want you to straighten me out on that. When did 
you leave the office? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I suppose after Admiral Stark had [4^^J 

read the message. 

Mr. Gesell. And you had made your recommendation to him? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 
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Mr. Gesell. When did you go back to his office? 

Admiral Wilkinson. An hour later. 

Mr. Gesell. And what was the occasion of your going back to his 
office? 

Admiral Wii.kin6on. I may have gone back — I am not sure — 
may have gone back to give him the 1 o’clock message, or 1 may have 
gone back to receive any further information. 

Mr. Gesell. The best you can now recall is you went back? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. When, to the best of your recollection, was it that you 
received the 1 o’clock message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. About that time, 10 : 30 or 10 : 40. Of course, 
these intervals of time are just relative. I had no intention of checking 
the clock at each moment. It was well after the fourteenth f>art, in 
other words. 

Mr. Gesell. You think it was an hour later? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Or an hour and 15 minutes later? 

[.^677] Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, nearly two hours later fi-om 
the time I first saw the fourteenth part. 

Mr. Gesell. You had seen that at 8: 30? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Between 8 : 30 and 9 : 00, yes. 

[,ji678] Mr. Gesell. You are aware that there is quite a conflict 
of testimony, are you not. Admiral Wilkinson, as to when the 1 o’clock 
message was delivered to Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. I did not know there was a conflict in 
when it was delivered to Admiral Stark. I knew there was a conflict 
as to when it was received in the Department. 

Mr. Gesell. Your recollection as to when it was delivered to Ad- 
miral Stark is that it was about 10:30? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Or 10 : 40, yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Either you brought it there or you arrived at the time 
it got there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. At that same time was there available the message 
concerning the destruction of codes, which appears in exhibit 1 at 
page 249, the first message at the top of the page, which gave the 
instructions to destroy the remaining cipher machine, the machine 
codes, immediately after deciphering ^e fourteenth part? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not bwieve so. I do not recall its being 
available at that time. 

Mr. Gesell. What discussions took place in Admiral Stark’s office 
when you arrived there about 10:30? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not remember a discussion 
particularly. I think it was noted that this was the presentation 
jieriod that we wore looking for. It was 1.: 00 o’clock on that day. It 
was a little sooner than we had expected, because the pilot message said 
it would be several days, perhaps. That 1 : 00 o’clock in Washington 
represented varying times throughout the Pacific and the Philippines. 

I do not recall, as I have stated, that any special mention was made 
that it was daylight, or shortly after daylight, in Hawaii. 

Mr. Gesell. You knew that it was, did you not? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Oh, yes. It was about two hours after actual 
daylight. I think you will get the first daylight about 5 : 30 there this 
time of the year. 

Mr. Gesell. It was 7:30? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was 7 : 30 actual time, about two hours after 
daylight. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you remember the various times that were discussed 
throughout the testimony ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think some mention was made, as often 
occurs among naval officers who are familiar with geographic time 
figures. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion had as to the fact that the 
Japanese had been directed to present, on a Sunday, to the Secretary of 
State, at 1 : 00 o’clock, this \^80'\ message? That was unusual 
as to time and unusual as to the day, was it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. I ao not recall any discussion except 
that it was sooner than we had expected from the pilot. 

Mr. Gesell. Who else was in Admiral Stark’s office at that time ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe Admiral Ingersoll, Admiral Turner, 
and I believe Captain McCollum. , 

Mr. Geseix. Anybody else? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There may have been. I do not recall. 

Mr. Gesell. And what happened after that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have no recollection. I think I left the 
office. 

Mr. Gesell. When do you think you left the office? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Within 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion of sending any warning 
message to the various outposts in the Pacific? 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1 do not recall it at the moment. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion of the fact that the Secretary 
of State, Secretary of the Navyj and Secretary of War were meeting at 
thp State Department at that time ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Geselu Do you recall any conversations that \_iG8l] 
Admiral Stark or anyone else in the room had by telephone with any 
of those Cabinet officers at that meeting? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Or any calls that they received from those Cabinet 
officers? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall. 

Mr. Geseix. Or whether there was any call from the 
Secretary of the Navy to Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall that specifically. 

Mr. Gesell. Were there any telephone conversations had either way 
between Admiral Stark and anyone else in the office and the Wliite 
House, President Roosevelt, or anyone else there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall. There were several of us in 
the room. Admiral Stark may have picked up the phone and talked 
with someone. At any rate, I do not recall it now. 

Mr. Geseix. When you left the office you had no indication that any 
warning message of any kind was going to be sent; is that correct ? 
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Ai^iral Wilkinson. Yes, except that in my earlier discussion witli 
Admiral Stark, I had the definite impression that after discussion 
with General Marshal^ he was going to advise the fleet that the crisis 
was about to break. That was my impression. Just what caused that, 
I cannot tell you, except, as I say, I thought I recalled our mentioning 
it, that he picked upon the phone to call General Marshall, or at least 
he told me ne was going to call General Marshall. 

Mr. Geselu When you saw him the second time, and 
he had the 1 o’clock message, he had much more specific information 
than when you saw him the first time, as to when things were going to 
happenj did he not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He had the specific information about when 
the message was to be delivered. He nad no indication that anything 
else was going to happen. It would be inference. 

Mr. Gesell. Was there any discussion that it was likely that the 
Japanese would time some action with the delivery of that note? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall any. It would be possible that 
they would strike before or after, and at the very moment of delivery 
it was not too significant. It really looked as though they wanted the 
thing delivered as soon as they could. They sent it over tlie wire one 
day and the next day said, “Turn it over at 1 o’clock.” 

Mr. Gesell. I understand your testimony to be : when you left, after 
you had been there the second time, you had no specific statement from 
Admiral Stark that he was going to send a message to the fleet. 

Admiral Wilki.vs jn. I lecall an impression. Whether that im- 
pression was born in a specific statement, or born because of the atmos- 

f here of the room, or recommendations of other officers, I do not know. 

just have an impression [4681^] he was going to consult with 
General Marshall, and advise the fleet, not that an attack was coming 
on Hawaii, but that something was about to break in the Japanese 
situation, and that the fleet should be prepared to steam, or whatever 
would be brought out by the action which, in fact, did result. 

[4685'\ Mr. Gesell. There was no drafting of any message, at 
that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; not in my sight. 

Mr. Gesell. On the second occasion was there any mention made 
of Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, except that it might have been men- 
tioned, and T am not sure that it was, that 1 o’clock here was 7 :30 
there, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Gesell. What was your reference to the fleet being prepared 
to steam ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, what I meant was that if there was 
an indication that something was going to break it would be the 
natural desire of the Chief of Operations to advise the fleet it was 
about to break so that if there was any immediate departure from 
port necessary to fend off an attack, to start for some distant position, 
either to defend it or to intercept some attacking force — at any rateu 
he should beforwarned so that he could complete any lost-needed 
stores in order to have the fleet immediately ready instead of generally 
ready. 

Mr. Gesell. Now, it is your recollection that you did not have at 
that time the message telling the Japanese to destroy their codes upon 
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the completion of the translation of the fourteenth part) When did 
you get that message! 

[J^86'\ Admiral Wdlkinson. I don’t recall. I imagine I got 
it subsequently because it brin^ no recollection to me; and, ob- 
viously, after the attack became Known we wouldn’t be interested in 
the destruction of the machine. 

Mr. Gesell. When did you next go back to the office of Admiral 
Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I was at my office until some time 
past noon, went to lunch at home, and while at lunch got a telephone 
call and hurried back. 

Mr. Gesell. After you left, that second occasion you were there, 
you had no further conversations with him by telephone or otherwise? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not until after the attack. 

Admiral Gesell. You had no information then that a message was 
being sent by the Army or what the terms of it were ? 

Admiral Wii-kinson. No. sir. 

Mr. Geseli,. The officers were to he advised. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Never heard of it for hours if not daj's. 

Mr. Gesell. During this period that we have been talking about, 
the last month or 6 weeks or 2 monflis before the attack. Admiral, 
did you have any means in the Office of Naval Intelligence of keeping 
posted on diplomatic developments? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. There were several channels by 
[4887^ which we had contact with the State Department. I, my- 
self, rarely, if ever, was called to the State Department for a con- 
ference, but the Director of the Central Division, Captain Schuir- 
mann, was the Chief of Naval Operations’ direct representative with 
the State Department and he advi.sed me usually of what transpired 
on the occasions that he was called in conference. 

Mr. Gesei.l. He was not attached to your office ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, he was on the same level, as the head of 
the Central Division. 

Also we had a lieutenant commander, Delaney Hunter, of the Naval 
Reserve, who was our liaison officer on the lower level, so to speak, 
and he went over to the State Department daily and searched through 
the dispatches there, and was shown dispatches from all parts of the 
world, and made copies of a number oi them and extracts of them 
which because of code security could not be copied direct, and brought 
those back and gave me every day a list of State Department dis- 
patches which were of interest to us. 

Those dispatches, that little paper, usually a dozen pages, was cir- 
culated daily within the office of Naval Intelligence and within the 
office of the Chief of Operations. 

Mr. Ge.sell. Those were diplomatic dispatches? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

[4688] Mr. Gesell. Well, now, did you have any means of 
knowing what was taking place in the discussions between Secretary 
Hull and President Roosevelt and the Japanese Ambassadors? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, in the first place, I saw the incoming 
magic, and usually I saw the outgoing magic, wherein the Ambassador 
was telling Tokyo what he had been doing. If something, on the 
other hand, was sent from the State Department to Mr. Grew to pre- 
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sent over there. I would not see it unless I was told it by Captain 
Schuirmann. 

Mr. Gesell. Or your man went over and read the dispatches? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He read only the incoming dispatches. I 
don’t think he read the outgoing dispatches. 

Mr. Gesell. So you knew what Ambassador Grew was reporting? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; in general, yes. 

Mr. Gesell. You also knew in a general way what progress was 
being made and what recommendations were being made in the nego- 
tiations with the Japanese Ambassadors here? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. By the way, did you know that Amba.ssador Grew in 
February, 1941 had said that he picked up a rumor that there was a 
likelihood of a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Senator Brewster. Wasn’t it January? 

Mr. Gesell. I see the press nodding their heads, so I am sure you 
are right, Senator. 

{ 4089 ^ Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure whether I knew that 
at that time or not. I have heard it since, of course. 

Mr. Gesell. Of course, that was 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was in line with the fears, the appi'ehen- 
sions of the whole Island, that the primary thing was an air attack. 

Mr, Gesell. Of course, that was a message prior to your becoming 
Director of the Office of Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted with respect to the placing of 
embargoes and freezing orders on the Japanese? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was not consulted and I don’t think Admiral 
Kirk was. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have anything to do. Admiral, with the joint 
memoranda which General Marshall and Admiral Stark present^ to 
the President, of November 5 and November 27? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No; I wasn’t aware of their existence until 
quite recently. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you receive information from Admiral Stark and 
Captain Schuirmann, and others who were dealing with the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Navy, to 
what was taking place at the War Council meetings and at meetings 
in Secretary Hull’s office? 

[ 4690 '\ Admiral Wilkinson. Occasionally from Captain Schuir- 
mann. Not as a matter of routine. 

Mr. Gesell. There was no regular way of your being briefed on 
what was taking place in those, you might call, policy conferences ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. You see, that links up with that other 
question, whether I was consulted on the wamiiw messages and so 
on. Our office was an incoming and receiving office of information 
from abroad and from the domestic areas. We were not concerned 
with the outgoing directives for the Fleet nor in fact told of the 
movements and operations of our own forces. When we got into the 
war I arranged for the setting up of a war room and thereupon we 
did to a large de^ee get the movements of our forces laid out so that 
we might have a Wter understanding and interpretation of the infor- 
mation from abroad. 
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But prior to getting into the war we did not know the United States 
side of an argument Uiat was going on. 

Mr. Geseli^ I asked you whether you had anything to do with the 
joint memorandum to the President of November 5. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. There is attached to that document some supporting 
papers, it is e.xhibit 16 here, a memorandum dated November 1 from 
Captain Boone of the Far Eastern Section. Have you 

ever seen that dispatch ? I will show it to you. 

AdmiralWiLKiNsoN. I am sure I did. 

Mr. Gesell. That would suggest that perhaps you had some con- 
tact with that joint memorandum of the 5tn. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, only that this is part of the information 
that they had at hand. 

Mr. Gesell. In other words, that would be written to estimate the 
specific situation but without regard to the basic matters being dis- 
cussed in the memorandum? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Y^, sir. This was scwne of the data upon 
which they based their decision. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you have any detailed knowledge of the Singa- 
pore staff conferences and other conferences which had been taking 
place between the Americans, the British and the Dutch? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, only that they had been held. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you know that the Army — rather, did you know 
that a reconnaissance had been ordered by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, an air reconnaissance, for the purpose of picking up movements 
around the Kra Peninsula? 

Admiral WYlkinson. Yes, I think I was aware of that. 

Mr. Gesell. Were you consulted in connection with the ordering of 
that reconnaissance? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. » 

Mr. Gesei.l. Did you see the various reports that came 
in, as are included in Exhibit 78? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think so. 

Mr. Gesell. But you had nothing to do with the decision to make 
the reconnaissance? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. That was a reconnaissance to confirm the 
evidences which we were getting of a movement south and to deter- 
mine the precise locations of the J^anese ships and the degree and 
intensity of the movement. It confirmed the reports which we had 
received from our various coastal observers. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you see a dispatch of December 2 sent by the Cliief 
of Naval Operations to Admiral Hart expressing the President’s de- 
sire to set up a so-called defensive information patrol by stationing 
three vessels in that area for reconnaissance purposes? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall having seen it. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you know whether or not any such patrol was ever 
in fact established. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, I don’t know. ' 

Mr. Gesell. Do you ever recall seeing the dispatch frmn Admiral 
Hart to the Chief of Naval Operations dated December 6 concerning 
the movement of Japanese vessels toward the Kra Peninsula, which 
is part of Exhibit 66, which I now sliow y«)u ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, I think I saw that. I note that it has 
been signed for in my office. Although it does not bear my initials, 
I presume it was call^ to my attention. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you' recall a discussion of that piece of 
information on the 6th with anyone ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I donx recall the discussion. It had been 
sent to War Plans and Chief of Operations. So it seems no discussion 
was necessary. It was an indication that the movement was progress- 
ing as anticipated. , 

Mr. Gesell. You don’t recall having any discussion with anyone 
concerning it ? 


ncerning 

Admiral 


Wilkinson. No. 


Mr. Gesell. Do you recall having any discussion with anyone con- 
cerning the dispatches contained in exhibit 79 relating to the so-called 
Dutch alert? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I recall some of them. I can’t say specifically 
which. 

Mr. Gesell. What is your recollection of the incident covered by 
those dispatches? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection of both the dispatches and 
of the contact with the Dutch’ naval attach4 at the time was that the 
Dutch were seriously worried about the implied threat to the Dutch 
East Indies possessions by the Japanese movement down through the 
South China Sea, and that these dispatches had to do with such con- 
cern of theirs. It was more confirmatory evidence of the movement 
which eventually took place. 

[46'55] Mr. Gesell. That refers to the belief of the Dutch that 
there were fleet dispositions by the Japanese in the Mandated Islands. 
I gather from the dispatches that it was not the view of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence that the forces there were as strong as the Dutch 
had believed ? , 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe that was the case, although we had 
some indications that the Marshall Islands further to the westward 
Palaus, that there was a force building up there, and the Pearl Harbor 
unit and the Corregidor unit were both watching for such radio intel- 
ligence indications as they could get as to the location of the Japanese 
shms, and there was a difference between them. 

Corregidor, which we believed to be slightly more accurate, felt that 
there was no pronounced indications of a strong task force in the 
Marshalls, while the Pearl Harbor unit felt there was, but we didn’t 
believe that there was a large force in the Palaus, as I recall. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ever receive any information from the Dutch, 
British, or any other friendly nation, which indicated that the Japanese 
were moving toward Pearl "Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. That there was likelihood of an attack on Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 


[4i696] Mr. Gesell. Did you know that the Naval Intelligence 
officer at Pearl Harbor had discontinued the tapping of a certain tde- 
phone of the Japanese consul on the 2d of December? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I think we were getting information in 
the last part of that period prior to the attack by such methods, but I 
didn’t know whether it was the district intelligence officer, or the FBI 
that was getting that. 
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Mr. Gesell. Did you have any information of the discontinuance of 
the tapping of the phones by the Naval Intelligence officer! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Gesell. Did you ever receive, prior to the attack, any knowl- 
edge of the so-called Mori telephone tap ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure what that is. If that is the one 
about the flowers 

Mr. Gesell. I will show it to you. 

Admiral Wilkinson. About poinsettias 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. You did not know of that in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence prior to the attack! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Geseij.. I think perhaps if the committee please, w’e might 
designate that conversation Exhibit 84, because \^4G97^ there 
will be other questions concerning it with other witnesses, and I will 
introduce it at this time. 

The Vice Chairman. Exhibit 84! 

Mr. Gesell. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. It wiU be so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 84.”) 

Mr. Gesell. One final question, which has to do with tliese messages 
involving code burning; I neglected to ask you whether you had had 
any conversations with General Miles concerning the sending of those 
message particularly the message to Hawaii ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall any. I think it very probable 
I did. 

Mr. Gesell. He stated, at page 2103, that he had conversations with 
you concerning that. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No doubt we did. 

Mr. Gesell. Do you recall ever having discussed with him the ques- 
tion of that message sent in such terms that it would also go to the 
Army as well as the Navy! 

Aamiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all the questions we have 
at this time. 

The Vice Chairuan. Admiral, I would like to ask you [JOBSS'] 
a few questions, if I may please^ sir. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You were Chief of the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence on December 7, 1941 ! 

Admiral WilkhJson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you say you became Chief of ONI — 
when was it! 

Admiral Wilkinson. October 15. 

The V ICE Chairman. October 15, 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you continued how long ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Until July 20, 1942. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you ever think an attack would be made 
on Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was possible, but improbable. 

The Vice Chairman. How is that! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I thought it was possible, but improbable. 
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Tiie V’iCE Chairman. Did you ever at any time prior to December 
7, 1941, reach the conclusion that an attack on Pearl Harbor was 
probable ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you ever think such an attack would be 
made? 

\^J^99'\ Admiral Wilkinson. I had been out there, Mr. Chair- 
man, for nearly 2 years, up until the spring of 1941. 

The entire time I was there, I thought it was possible that if any 
war arose, or should any war be in progress, that an attack on Pearl 
Harbor was possible ; but neither then nor on mv — after my departure 
in May of 1941 — nor when I was in Naval Intelligence, did I think it 
was probable. I always thought it was possible. Almost anything i.s 
iwssible in war, given the tools that can reach the objective. 

The Japanese had those tools. 

The Vice Chairman. But on up until December 1941, you did not 
think such an attack would be made ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not think it was probable. 

The Vice Chairman. Even though you had examined and were fa- 
miliar with the 14-part message, the so-called pilot message, or the 1 
o'clock message, you still did not think an attack on Pearl Harbor was 
probable ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. All of those indicated, Mr. Chairman, that 
Japan was breaking off the negotiations for the adjustment of affairs 
in the Pacific. 

On the evidences indicated, that she was expanding down through 
tlie South China Sea, going into Indochina, Siam, possibly the Kra 
IVniiisula, on the basis of the physical [J7W] evidences before 
ns and on the basis of the breaking off of the negotiations — and those 
negotiations, you will remember, were designed to stop the infiltration 
or the movement of the Japs into Indochina and into those southern 
areas — on the basis of that, I figured that they were going to stop the 
negotiations and go on with their nefarious designs down there. 

None of those messages gave me any cause to guess — and it would 
have been a guess only, and I am sorry I didn’t guess it — ^but none 
of them gave me any suspicion or cause to guess that an attack would 
be made on Pearl Harbor any more than on any other United States 
objective. In fact, I did not think an attack would be made on any 
United States objective, but I though that the Japanese would pursue 
a course of successive movements, infiltration, trying the patience and 
temper of the Anglo-Saxon nations without actually urging them 
into war. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you, during that time. Admiral, think 
that an attack on any other point of the United States positions was 
more probable than the attack on Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wh.kinson. I though that as one went westward of Pearl 
Harbor, the probabilities increased. In other words, the Philippines 
was the most probable, Guam the next, Wake the next, 

Midway the last, the last before Hawaii. 

I did not think an attack on any of those was probable because I 
did not think there was a probability of an attack on any United States 
possession to thrust us, invite us. as it were, into war. 
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I, perhaps, gave the Japanese credit for less boldness and more 
political canniness 

The ViCR Chairman. Or common sense ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Than they possessed. 

The Vice Chairman. Or common sense! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Or common sense, to my mind, yes, sir. 

In other words, I thought an attack on any United States possession 
•was not probable but that the degree of probability increas^, rather 
decreased, as you went from the Philippines eastward. 

The Vice Chairman. You were familiar and, of course, kept posted 
with the progress of the negotiations that were then being carried on 
by our State Department with the Japanese representatives? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

[4'^OS] The Vice Chairman. And still, in view of all of that, 
and the situation that appeared to be developing, more tense, on reach- 
ing a critical st^e, you still did not think that war between the 
United States andJapan was probable! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I thought it was probable but not inevitable, 
and I thought that — in my ill advised opinion — that it would come 
by easy stages, and that the Japs would try our patience as far as 
they could to avoid getting into war. They had been successful in 
Manchuria, China, and Indochina. I had heard of this imaginary 
line of 100® east longitude and 10° north latitude and I haa some 
doubt as to whether we would be able, in the light of the temper ofl 
the countiT, to back that conclusion up. 

As I uncferstand it, the conclusion was, there w’as actually no promise 
that we would go to war, but that we would think it was a serious 
matter if they crossed that line. I had some doubt whether the coun- 
try would be seriously concerned as to matters in that part of the 
world, and I thought the Japanese were going to push their luck in 
that part of the world as far as they could. 

[Ji703'\ The Vice Chairman. Admiral, did you ever at any time 
prior to December 7, 1941, reach the conclusion that war between Japan 
and the United States was inevitable! 

Admiral Wilkinson, No, sir. I thought that war was becoming 
increasingly probable, but from all the angles that I saw it from, I 
did not think it was inevitable. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, as I understood you to say, you did not 
know that the warning message of November 27, 1941, was sent to the 
commander of the Asiatic Fleet and the commander of the Pacific 
Fleet for some days after it was sent. 

Admiral Wilkinson, I am not sure whether it was hours or days. 
I think about 2 days. 

The Vice Chairman. It was about 2 days after the sending of that 
message before you found out that it had been sent ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think so, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. I understood you to state that it was not a 
part of the responsibility of the position that you held to be familiar 
with messages going from the Chief of Naval Operations to the com- 
manders of the fleets! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, unless I had had some share in the 
initiation of them, myself, when, of course, I would want to know 
whether they had been sent or not. 

70716— *6— pt 4 14 
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The Vice Chairman. Am I coiTect in my understanding that 
you also state that it was not a part of vour responsibility 
to even keep up with the various locations of the neets of the United 
States throughout the world f 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. That was another Office of Opera- 
tions, the so-called Ship Movements office, that had care of that, that 
took care of that, and we were privileged to inspect their records and 
their boards but we had no record of that of our own and we were not 
kept informed of it. Our activities were one-sided in that we were 
responsible for the information on the foreign navies and the foreign 
elements but not for our own. 

The Vice Chairman. That is what caused me to wonder how you 
could operate intelligently as the word “intelligence” would imply 
without knowing where our Fleet units were? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It did cause some difficulties at times and ulti- 
mately, as I explained, after the war started I got at the information 
and was able to keep our own boards posted with where our own forces 
were. 

The Vice Chairman. But I believe you had stated that it was a part 
of your responsibility to keep informed as to the location and move- 
ments of potential enemy fleets ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Or the fleets of other countries of the world? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Notonly of potential enemies but 
of all countries, yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. The fleets of all other countries? 

Admiral Whkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And you state, I believe, that at various times 
you were not prepared to give information as to the location of various 
units of the fleets of some of the other countries of the world ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. There were many ways in which 
we could detect them. First, of course, by actually sighting, whether 
by our own merchant ships or whether by our naval attach^ or naval 
observers or consuls at the various points. 

Then, second, we could detect them by radio bearings. If we got 
BO-called radio direction finders it would indicate that this radio 
message was coming from such and such a spot or if we could obtain 
by the call that the ship was using and the message she was sending, 
whether we could translate it or not, we could identify the call, then 
we knew that ship was there and perhaps we would add. up some other 
ships that we knew were usually in company with it, but when the 
actual sightings failed us and when the radio direction finders failed 
us and when radio indications were no longer of avail, as when a ship 
went into complete radio silence and they even \.A705'\ stopped 
sending messages to her, why, then she disappeared into the void and 
we might not pick her up for some little time, that ship or a number of 
them with her. 

The Vice Chairman. You say there was a part of the Japanese 
fleet that was lost, or not accounted for, for some period of time! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, for some 3 weeks prior to the attack. 

The Vice Chairman. For some 3 weete? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Several battleships and several carriers. 

The Vice Chairman. How is that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Several battleships and several carriers were 
lost for some 3 weeks prior to the attack. 
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Tlie Vice Chaibhan. Did you receive any information or gain wy 
intelligence from any source about the Japanese task force leaving 
Japan on about, I believe, November 25 th, which was the task force 
that finally resulted in the attack on Pearl Harbor! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. Our only indication was that she was 
not in other waters, that they were in home waters either close to Japan 
or somewhere in the sea off Japan where we had no means of detecting 
them. We did not know that they had actually sailed from Japan. 
When we knew that \.Jh706'\ they were not down to the south 
from all we could pick up, they were either based on or leaving Japan 
proper. 

The Vice Chairhan. As the situation appeared to grow more crit- 
ical did you increase your efforts to locate or ascertain the location of 
the units of the Japanese fleet ! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. The Corregidor station, the Pearl 
Harbor station and ourselves were all anxious to get all the informa- 
tion we could. The commander in chief of the fleet in Pearl Harbor 
was aware that they were unlocated and he was trymg to find them 
but there were simply no evidences except the negative evidence that 
nothing could be learned. 

We nave had similar experiences, of course^ in this last war. Ad- 
imral Halsey’s fleet has popped up frequently m a very annoying posi- 
tion for the Japanese when they had not been able to locate him. 

The Vice Chaibman. I thank you. Senator Georm would be next 
but he is not able to be present at the moment. Mr. Clark. Mr. Clark 
of North Carolina will inquire. 

Admiral Wilkinson. How do you do, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Admiral, there are just two or three questions in my 
mind that I would like to have your opinions on. I hope you will not 
consider this in the nature of cross-examination and I appreciate the 
difficulty of forming qu^tions [.i-707'\ and prooable repliea 
after the event without being influenced by the event itself. 

I want to go back prior to December the 7th and look at the things 
that are in my mind from that angle, sir, and I want to ask your opin- 
ion as to the strength of our military establishment in Hawaii priiMr 
to December the 7th, from the standpoint of an attacking force, 
whether it would be possible to take it, what would be the size of that 
undertaking and the likelihood of its success, including landing and 
taking the island! 

Admiral Wilkinson. To land and take it I would say it would take 
a very large force, a force probably larger than the Japanese could 
muster, of shipping and troops, in view, particularly, of the shipping 
and troops that they were using in the South China Sea. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now, with the expansion going on to the south 
as it was and did, would there be any slight ^elihood of such an 
attack on the Hawaiian Islands by the Japanese? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very slight, if at all, because of the known 
limitations of the Japanese snipping to carry the expeditionary force 
that would be necessary to land and take the island. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. Now, aside from that kind of an attack. 
\_ji.708'] how would the Hawaiian area be vulnerable! 

Admiral Wilkinson. How would it be vulnerable! 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. It would be vulnerable, of course, to a hit- 
and-run raid, which is precisely what it got. The Japanese were very 
fortunate, 1 tliink, that they were able to get in ana out without de- 
tection. 

Mr. Clark. But what they did does demonstrate that that kind of 
a raid was possible. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Was possible and without warning, and even 
with warning our carrier task forces have, made the same raids on 
the Philippines and on Japan throughout this war. 

Mr. Clark. I assume that is wliy our forces had from time to 
time gone through what you call war games, in which a surprise attack 
by air was practiced ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I presume so, sir, yes. 

Mr. Clark. NowJ what about subversive activities? 

Admiral Wilkinson. What, sir? 

Mr. Clark. It would be vulnerable also from the standpoint of sub- 
versive activities? 

Admiral Wilkinson. We had always been apprehensive about that 
because of the large Japanese population. As it happened, that popu- 
lation was in the main very friendly and to the best of my knowledge 
there was no large-scale sabotage at all. 

[47'09] Mr. Clark. Now, did you know of the telegram or radio- 
gram, whatever it was, that General MUes in Q-2 sent warning against 
subversive activities? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure that I did. I think I probably 
did, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did the Navy send any similar communications? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, because it was the Army’s responsibility 
to control the civilian population. 

Mr. Clark. I beg your pardon? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, because it was the Army’s responsibility 
to control the civilian population. 

Mr. Clark. I think it was General Marchall who first suggested 
here that the Hawaiian Islands and our military establishment there 
was on the fiank of this Japanese movement to the south. What would 
be the importance of that militarily ? 

A^iral Wilkinson. Simply this, sir, that if your life line to an 
objective is longer in time or in distance from your home bases than 
the enemy is distant from that life line ut any point, then you may 
be subjected to attack and to a severance of that life line. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. Now, if our establisliment in Hawaii had not 
been attacked and we had remained in the full control of the whole 
establishment, naval and air and army, would that \J(,710i\ have 
constituted a serious threat to Japanese movement south? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No doubt they would have been much con- 
cerned. I do not know whether our forces advancing from that line 
would have had to pass through the danger of air attack from the 
mandated islands, the Japanese islands, and it may have been that the 
damage we would receive from those islands might have beaten off 
the attack we might have been in the process of making, in other words, 
defeated the threat, but I can well understand the Japanese might 
be apprehensive about it. 

Mr. Clark. You do not understand the Japanese would be appre- 
hensive about an attack by our entire Hawaiian establishment in this 
long movement they were ‘making south! 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I should think they would, yes. 

Mr. Clark. WeU, wouldn’t that be of very great concern to th^ 
as a military matter? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I should think so. 

Mr. Clark. Now, did the Hawaiian Isknds in that respect occupy 
a position any different from the Philippines or the Canal Zone ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Only as the geographic distances are involved. 
They were much less important, much less threatening than the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Clark. I beg your pardon ? 

[47ii] Admiral Wilkinson. They were much less threatening 
to the Japanese than the Philippines. They were more threatening 
to the Japs than the Panama Canal military establishment. The 
Panama Canal was a means of uniting the oceans, of course, but the 
greatest military and naval threat, I think, to the southern advance, 
to the southern extension of the Japanese, was the Philippines. 
Next after that, because the intervening oases of Guam and Wake were 
inconsequential, and Midway, next after that was Hawaii. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now, am I to understand — and my own ignorance 
of military matters is perfectly complete, sir, so you will have to 
excuse me if I appear not to understand 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not profess to know too much, sir. 

Mr. Clark. But do I understand from the military viewpoint 
the threat of the Hawaiian establishment to this Japanese movement 
south was not serious? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think if the Hawaiian establishment had not 
been largely depleted that the Japanese would in normal military pre- 
cautions have had to feel their way to the southward much less rapidly 
than they did advance. I think they could still have advanced into 
Indochina and the Kra Peninsula. I assume that they could have gone 
much more rapidly into Java and into Borneo. It is a question of 
whether they could have gone into the Philippines and 

maintained tnemselves there. It would doubtless have brought on a 
fleet battle and our forces, had they advanced across the Pacific, would 
have been subjected to attacks by air from the Japanese air bases on 
the islands and they would have been doubtless subjected to attack 
by the Japanese Fleet. What the outcome of that would have been 
I do not know. Our navy was much smallet then than it was ulti- 
mately, and, in fact, at that time it was smaller than the Japanese Fleet 
in the Pacific. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I am sorry to consume so much time. What is 
rolling over in my mind is whether Hawaii as it stood before the attack 
constituted such a threat to the Japanese movement south that an 
attack or some effort to remove that threat might reasonably have been 
anticipated on our side of the fence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I see what you mean, sir, and I think that it 
is a very sound presumption. Against it, perhaps, are the two facts : 
First, it would require extreme boldness, which they did actually show, 
because of the risk involved ; and, second, it would be a presumption 
that the Japanese were prepared to attack the United States in a spot 
which would be certain to plunge them immediately into the war. 

If, as I was mentioning to the chairman, they had deter- 
mined to feel their way to the southward, to gain as much ground as 
possible without antagonizing and bringing on their heads the Anglo- 
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Saxon nations, they would not, of course, have been tempted to dispose 
of this threat because the threat would not have been operating against 
them. 

Mr. Clark. An attack in force with an attempt to take the islands 
being pretty inconsistent with their rapid extension south, and they 
having been warned specifically in Hawaii, our people, against sub* 
versive activities, a surprise air attack was the only thing, the only 
possibility left o^n, was it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. With respect to Hawaii, yes, sir, and sub- 
marines. 

Mr. Clark. I am talking about with respect to Hawaii. 

Admiral Wn.KiN80N. And submarine attack. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. Now, did you or anybody in all of the discussions 
that you ever heard of this whole situation, ever suggest the likelihood 
or the probability of a surprise air attack on the Hawaiian Islands and 
that there should be a specific warning against that, just as there was 
against subversive activities? 

Admiral Wilkinson. For the entire year, sir, there had been dis- 
cussion in various correspondence and plans laid out 
about air attack and I think that was in the mind of everyone there, 
the very possibility of a surprise air attack. 

Mr. Clark. Will you pardon me, sir? I am thoroughly familiar 
with some correspondence which General Marshall, and perhaps oth- 
ers, had back a good many months prior to that and the message from 
the Ambassador to Japan which has been referred to. 

Admiral Wii.kinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. What I had in mind in asking you that question was 
the two or three weeks preceding Pearl Harbor and particularly from 
the 27tli of November to the 7th of December. 

Admiral Wilkinson. May I have the concluding part of the ques- 
tion before this interpolation? 

Mr. Clark. I do not mind just asking the question again, sir. If 
you will allow me, I will repeat the question. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I wish you would, sir. I was a little confused. 

Mr. Clark. As to whether or not, it being pretty generally conceded 
that Hawaii was right impregnable against an all-out assault for the 
purpose of taking the islands, and the command at Hawaii having been 
specifically warned against subversive activities, did anyone in the 
Navy or the Army or any other person in military life to whom you 
talked between [4775] the 27th of November and the 7th of 
December ever suggest specifically the possibility of an air attack and 
specific warning against that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think not, sir. The subversive warning, you 
will recall, was to the Army only and there was a general war warning 
sent to the Fleet as a whole, but I heard no specific mention as you 
suggest. 

Mr. Clark. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now 4 o’clock and, Admiral Wilkinson, 
I will ask you to please return at 10 o’clock in the morning and Senator 
Lucas will be recognized. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., December 17, 194.5, an adjournment was 
taken until 10 a. m., Tuesday, December 18, 1945.) 
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TUESDAY, DBCEMBEK 18, 1045 

Congress op thb United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D, G. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., 
in the Caucus Boom (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Lucas, Brewster, and Fer- 

g ison, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman) , Clark, Murphy, 
earhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford and John K Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

{4717] The Vice Chairman. The committee wUl please be in 
order. Does counsel have anything at this time ? 

Mr. Gesell. Mr. Chairman, one or two small matters. 

From time to time we wish to place in the record evidence that has 
come along that has been gotten in response to requests. We have 
three highly significant documents here which I would simply like 
to have spread on the record. They relate to the meeting at Argentia. 

The State Department has delivered to us three memoranda pre- 
pared by Mr. Sumner Welles covering his conversations- with the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill at sea on August 10 and 
August 11. These relate to the so-called parallel action matter and 
I, simply, without taking the time of the t;ommittee to read these 
memoranda, would like to suggest that they be spread upon the record. 
They were made available to us yesterday. We had them immedi- 
ately mimeographed and in view of their importance I wish to place 
them in the record immediately. 

The Vice Chairman. Without objection it is so ordered. Each 
meimber of the committee has been furnished a copy? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. And they may, I think for convenience, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Senator Ferguson made the other day, bo 
designated 22-B, so that they will run along with Exhibit 22 which 
contains the other documents relating to this subject. 

{4718] The Vice Chairman. Tliese will be designated exhibit 
22-B, is that correct? 

Senator Brewster. There are several of them. Shouldn’t they be 
B, C, D, and so forth? 

Mr. Gesell. Very well. We’ll designate the one of August 
22-B, the one covering the morning conference of August 22-0 
and the one covering the afternoon conference of August 11, 22-D. 
The Vice Chairman. Very well. 
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(The documents referred to were marked Exhibits Nos. 22-B, 22-C 
and 22-D, and follow :) 

U119] Depabtment or State 

MEMORAlfDUM OF OONVERSATION 

Date: Sunday, August 10, 1941 At Sea. 

Subject: British-Auierican Cooperation. 

Participants : 

Sir Alexander Cadogan. 

The Under Secretary of State. 

Copies to: 

I accompanied the President this morning to attend the religious services and 
the lunch which the Prime Minister was giving for the President on the PRINCE 
OF WALES. Sir Alexander Cadogan told me before lunch that in accordance 
with the conversation which was had between tlie President, the Prime Minister, 
Sir Alexander and myself at the President’s dinner last night he had made two 
tentative drafts covering proposed parallel and simultaneous declarations by the 
United States and British Governments relating to Japanese policy in the Pacific 
and of a proposed joint declaration to be made by the President and the Prime 
Minister when their present meeting was terminated. The two drafts read as 
follows : 

“Draft of Parallel Communications to the Japanese Government 
“Declaration by the United States Government that : 

“1. Any further encroachment by Japan in the Southwestern Pacific would 
produce a situation in which the United States Government would be compelled 
to take counter measures even though these might lead to war between the United 
States and Japan. 

“2. If any third Power becomes the object of aggression by Japan In conse- 
quence of such counter measures or of their support of them, the President would 
have the Intention to seek authority from Congress to give aid to such Power.” 

“Declaration by His Majesty’s Government that: 

“1. Any further encroachment by Japan in the Southwestern Pacific would 
produce a situation in which His Majesty’s Government would be compelled to 
take counter measures even though these might lead to war between Great 
Britain and Japan. 

“2. If any third Power becomes the object of aggression by Japan In conse- 
quence of such counter measures or of their support of them, His Majesty’s 
Government would give all possible aid to such Power.” 

“Declaration by the Netherlands Government : 

[^72/] “1. Any further encroachment by Japan in the Southwestern Pacific 

w<^d produce a situation in which Her Majesty’s Government would be com- 
pelled to take counter measures even though these might lend to war between the 
Netherlands and Japan. 

“2. If any third Power becomes the object of aggression by Japan In conse- 
quence of such counter measures or of their support of them. Her Majesty’s 
Government would give all possible aid to such Power.” 

Keep the Soviet Government Informed. It will be for consideration whether 
they should be pressed to make a parallel declaration. 

The draft of the proposed Joint declaration reads ns follows : 

•^he President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together to resolve and concert the means of providing for the safety 
of their respective countries in face of Nazi and German aggression and of the 
dangers to all peoples arising therefrom, deem it right to make known certain 
principles which they both accept for guidance In the framing of f i722] 
their policy and on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other : 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; they are only concerned to defend the rights of 
freedom of speech and of thought without which such choosing must be illusory : 

“Fourth, they will strive to bring about a fair and equitable distribution of 
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essential produce not only within their territorial Jurisdiction but between the 
nations of the world. 

**Flfth, they seek a peace which will not only cast down forever the Nazi 
tyranny but by effective International organization will afford to all States and 
peoples the means of dwelling In security within their own bounds and of 
traversing the seas and oceans without fear of lawless assault or need of getting 
burdensome armaments.” 

As I was leaving the ship to accompany the Presl- [472^1 dent back 
to his flagship, Mr. Churchill said to me that he had likewise given the President 
copies of these documents. He impressed upon me his belief that some declara- 
tion of the kind he had drafted with respect to Japan was in his opinion in the 
highest degree Important, and that he did not think that there was much hope 
left unless the United States made such a clear-cut declaration of preventing 
Japan from expanding further to the south, in which event the prevention of 
war between Great Britain and Japan appeared to be hopeless. He said in the 
most emphatic manner that if war did break out between Great Britain and 
Japan, Japan Immediately would bo In a position through the use of her large 
number of cruisers to .seize or to destroy all of the British merchant shipping 
In the Indian Ocean and in the Paciflc, and to cut the lifelines between the British 
Dominions and the British Isles unless the Unite<l States herself entered the 
war. He pled with me that a declaration of this character participated in by 
the United States, Great Britain, the Dominions, the Netherlands and possibly 
the Soviet Union would deflnitely restrain Japan. If this were not done, the 
blow to the British Government might be almost decisive. 

Sumner Wfxles. 

U SW. GAM 


[4724 ] Department or State 

memorandum or convousaTion 

Date: Monday, August 11, 1941. At Sea. 

Subject: British-Amerlcan Cooperation. 

Participants : 

The President. 

The British Prime Minister. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, British Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Honorably Harry Hopkins. 

The Under Secretary of State. 

Copies to : 


The President received Mr. Churchill this morning on the AuQusta at 
11:00 a. m. There were present at the meeting Sir Alexander Cadogan, Harry 
Hopkins and myself. 

I 

The conference commenced with the subject of Portugal. The President 
read to Mr. Churchill the letter addressed to the former by the Prime Minister 
of Portugal. It was agreed by both that the contents of the letter were highly 
satisfactory and made possible without any diflaculty the carrying out of arrange- 
ments for the occupation of the Azores as a means of assurance that the islands 
would not be occupied by Germany. 

[Handwritten note:l Card for Atlantic Charter. 

[4725] Mr. Churchill stated that a highly secret operation had been decided 
upon by the British Government, namely, the occupation of the Canary Islands 
during the days immediately after the September full moon. This date, as Mr. 
Churchill remembered it, would be about the 15th of September. The British 
Government were undertaking this operation with full knowledge that the Islands 
had been recently heavily fortified and that a very large number of German ofl^ 
cers were engaged there In the training and preparation of the Spjinish troops. 
It was undertaken with the further realization that this step would almost inev- 
itably involve a Spanish attack either In conjunction with or upon the Instigation 
of German military forces and that such attack would render untenable by the 
Brlti.sh Navy the harbor of Gibraltar. The British Government however, had 
decided upon the step In view of Its belief that the situation in Spain from the 
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British standpoint was going from bad to worse and that EUtler almost Inevitably 
would undertake the occupation of Spain and Portugal with the subsequent pene- 
tration of North Africa if any collapse took place on the part of the Russian Army 
or even if a winter stalemate resulted. In that event Mr. Churchill stated Gibral- 
tar would be isolated anyway and the occupation by Great Britain of the Canary 
Islands was of the utmost [il26] importance in guarding a southern 
Atlantic convoy route Into the British Isles. 

In view of this operation, the British Government would not be in a position 
conveniently to carry out the commitment they had made to the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to assist in the defense of the Azores. 

In view of the contents of Dr. Salazar’s letter to the President, it was therefore 
agreed that the British Government immediately upon the return of Mr. Churchill 
to London would notify Dr. Salazar that the British Government could not con- 
veniently undertake to assist in the defense of the Azores and would further 
Inform Dr. Salazar that they therefore desired him to request the United States 
for such assistance. It was agreed on the part of the President that immediately 
upon the receipt of such notification from Dr. Salazar the United States would 
send the necessary forces of occupation to the Azores and that the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment would be simultaneously requested to send at least a token force to take 
part in the expedition. 

The President stated to Mr. Churchill that in view of our present military situ- 
ation if the United States undertook to occupy the Azores it would not be in a 
position in the near future at least to undertake the protection of the Cape Verde 
Islands. Mr. Churchill [-}727] stated that the British Government would 
be in a position to occupy the Cape Verde Islands with the understanding that it 
would later turn over the protection of those islands to the United States at such 
time as the United States was in a position to take those measures. Mr. Churchill 
further stated that during the time that the United States was landing the neces- 
sary forces in the Azores, the British Navy would maintain a large force between 
the Azores and the mainland of Portugal in order to render Impossible the send- 
ing of any German expeditionary forces should Portugal at that time be already 
occupied by Germany. 

II 

The Prime Minister then said that be desired to discuss the situation in the 
Far East. He had with him a copy of a draft memorandum, of which he had 
already given the President a copy and which suggested that the United States, 
British and Dutch Governments simultaneously warn Japan that further military 
expansion by Japan in the South Pacific would lead to the taking of counter 
measures by the countries named even though such counter measures might 
result in hostilities between them and Japan, and, second, provided that the 
United States declare to Japan that should Great Britain go to the assistance 
of the Netherlands East Indies as a result H128\ of aggression against the 
latter on the part of Japan the President would request from the Congress of 
the United States authority to assist the British and Dutch Governments in their 
defense against Japanese aggression. 

The President gave Mr. Churchill to read copies of the two statement handed 
to Secretary Hull by the Japanese Ambassador on August 6. 

The Prime Minister read them carefully and then remarked that the imidica- 
tlon was that Japan, having already occupied Indochina, said that she would move 
no further provided the United States would abandon their economic and financial 
sanctions and take no further military or naval defensive measures and further 
agree to concessions to Japan, including the opportunity for Japan to strangle 
the Chinese Government, all of which were particularly unacceptable. 

The President replied that that was about the picture as he siiw It, that he 
felt very strongly that every effort should be made to prevent the outbreak of war 
with Japan. He stated that what he intended to do was to request Secretary Hull 
by radio to inform the Japanese Ambassador that the President would return to 
Washington next Saturday or Sunday and desired to see the Ambassador immedi- 
ately upon his return. ITie President stated that in that interview he would 
inform H129] the Japanese Ambassador that provided the Japanese 
Government would give the commitment contained In the first paragraph of the 
proposal of the Japanese Government of August 6, namely, that the Japanese 
Government “will not further station its troops in the Southwestern Pacific 
area.s, except French Indochina, and that the Japanese troops now stationed 
In French Indochina will be withdrawn”, specifically and not contingently, the 
United States Govemm^t, while making it clear that the other conditions 
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«et forth by the Japanese Government were In general unacceptable, the United 
States would, nevertheless, in a friendly spirit seek to explore the possibilities 
inherent in the various proposals made by Japan for the reaching of a friendly 
understanding between the two Governments. The President would further state 
that should Japan refuse to consider this procedure and undertake further steps 
In the nature of military expansions, the President desired the Japanese Govern- 
ment to know that in such event in his belief various steps would have to be taken 
by the United States notwittistanding the President's realization that the taking 
of such further measures might result in war between tlie United States and 
Japan. 

Mr. Churchill immediately declared that the procedure suggested appeared to 
him to cover the situation [^750] very well. He said it had in it an 
element of “face-saving" for the Japanese and yet at the same time would con- 
stitute a flat United States warning- to Japan of the consequences involved in a 
continuation by J'lapan of her present course. 

There was then discussed the desirability of informing Russia of the steps 
which would be taken as above set forth and of possibly including in the warn- 
ing to Japan a statement which would cover any aggressive steps by Japan 
against the Soviet Union. 

I stated that in my judgment the real issue which was involved was the con- 
tinuation by Japan of its present policy of conquest by force In the entire Pacific 
region and regardless whether such policy was directed against China, against 
the Soviet Union or against the British Dominions or British colonies, or the 
colonies of the Netherlands in the Southern Pacific area. I said it seemed to 
me that the statement which the President intended to make to the Japanese 
Government might more advantageously be based on the question of broad policy 
rather than be premised solely ur)on Japanese moves in the Southwestern Pacific 
area. 

The President and Mr. Churchill both agreed to this and it was decided that the 
step to be taken by the President would be taken in that sense. 

[4751] The question then arose as to the desirability of the President's mak- 
ing reference In his proposed statement to the Japanese Amba.ssador to British 
policy in the southern Pacific region and specifically with regard to Thailand. 
The President said that he thought it would be advantageous for him to be in a 
position at that time to state that he had been informed by the British Govern- 
ment that Great Britain had no aggressive intentions whatever upon Thailand. 
Mr. Churchill said that in this he heartily concurred. 

I asked wdiether it would not he better for the President to be in a position to 
state not only that Great Britain had no Intentions of an aggressive character 
with regard to Thailand, but also that the British Government had informed the 
United States Government that it supported wholeheartedly the President’s pro- 
posal for the neutralization of Indochina and of Thailand. 

Mr. Churchill stated that he agreed that it would be well to make an all- 
inclusive statement of that character with respect to British policy, that he 
trusted that the President would, therefore, inform the Japanese Ambassador 
that he had consulted the British Government, and that the British Government 
was in complete accord with the neutralization proposal, and that it had like- 
wise Informed the President that It would in no event [47515] underbike 
any initiative in the occupation of Thailand. 

It was agreed that Sir Alexander Cadogan, after further consultation with 
Mr. Churchill, would give me in writing a statement which the British Gov- 
ernment was prepared to make with regard to this issue. 

The President expressed the belief that by adopting this course any further 
move of aggression on the part of Japan which might result in war could be 
held oft for at least thirty days. Mr. Churchill felt that if negotiations or con- 
versations actually took place between the United States and Japan on the 
basis which had been formulated, there was a reasonable chance that Japanese 
policy might be modified and that a war in the Pacific might be averted. 

Ill 

Mr. Churchill then said that he desired to bring up for discussion the proposed 
Joiht declaration by the President and himself. 

The President said that he believed the best solution of this problem was 
for an identic statement to be made in London and in the United States, probably 
on Thursday, August 14, to the effect that the Prime Minister and the President 
had met at sea, accompanied by the various members of their respective staffk ; 
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that these members of the two Governments had discussed the [ 4 ^ 53 ] 
question of aid under the terms of the Lease-Lend Act to nations resisting ag- 
gression. and that these military and naval conversations had in no way In- 
volved any future commitments between the two Governments, except as author* 
iaed under the terms of the Lease-Lend Act; that the Prime Minister and the 
President had between them discussed certain principles relating to a better 
future for the world and had agreed upon a Joint declaration which would then 
be quoted verbatim. 

Mr. Churchill dissented very strongly from the form in which the President 
had desired to make it clear that no future commitments had been entered 
into. The President stated that that portion of the proposed statement was of 
extreme importance from his standpoint Inasmuch as a statement of that char- 
acter would make it impossible for extreme isolationist leaders in the United 
States to allege that every kind of secret agreement had been entered into during 
the course of these conversations. 

Mr. Churchill said that he understood that side of the question, but that he 
believed that any categorical statement of that character would prove deeply 
discouraging to the populations of the occupied countries and would have a very 
serious effect upon their morale. He likewise made it clear that a similar 
effect would [ 4 ^ 34 ] be created by British public opinion. He asked if the 
statement could not be worded in such a way as to make it positive rather than 
negative, namely, that the members of the staffs of the Prime Minister and of 
the President had solely discussed questions relative to the furnishing of aid 
to the countries resisting aggression under the terms of the Lease-Lend Act. 
The President replied that he believed that the statement could be drawn up 
in that way and that if he then were queried in the United States he need 
merely reply that nothing had been discussed or agreed upon other than that 
which had already been Indicated in his public statement. 

I then gave the President, Mr. Churchill and Sir Alexander Cadogan copies of a 
redraft which I had made this morning of the projwsed joint declaration before 
Mr. Churchill had arrived and had had an opportunity of going over It with the 
President, and the latter had approved it. Mr. Churchill then commenced to 
read It. He suggested that there be inserted In the text of the third point before 
the word “self-government” the words “sovereign rights and”. This was agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Churchill then read the fourth point which read as follows ; “Fourth, they * 
will endeavor to further the enjoyment by all peoples of access, without dis- 
crimination and on equal terms, to the markets and to [47*15] the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 

He Immediately Inquired whether this was meant to apply to the terms of the 
Ottaw^a agreements. I replle<l that, of course, it did, since the policy which the 
United States Government had been pursuing for the better part of nine years 
had been addressed primarily towards the removal of all of those artificial 
restrictions and controls upon international trade which had created such tragic 
havoc to world economy during the past generation. I said I understood fully 
the immediate difficulties which this occasioned him. but I pointed out that the 
phraseology was “they will endeavor to further” and that this naturally did not 
imply a formal and immediate contractual obligation on the part of his Govern- 
ment. The President stated that he believed the point was of very great Im- 
portance as a measure of assurance to the German and Italian peoples that the 
British and the United States Governments desired to offer them, after the war, 
fair and equal opportunity of an economic character. 

The Prime Minister said that, of course, he was without any power himself to 
agree upon this point. He set forth in considerable detail the position of the 
United Kingdom vls-ft-vis the Dominions and emphasized 1475^1 his in- 
ability, without the agreement of the Dominions, to enter into the proposied 
declaration insofar as this point was concerned. He said that insofar ns he 
himself was concerned the is.sue was one with which his own personal life history 
was connected. He referred to the days at the outset of the century when Joseph 
Chamberlain first brought up the proposal for Empire preferences and the pre- 
dominant part which this issue had played in the political history of Great Britain 
during the past forty years. He said that he felt that the proposal as now phrased 
would have the enthusiastic supTX>rt of all the liberals evervwhere. He said that 
he himself was heartily in accord with the proposal and that he himself had always 
been, as was well known, emphatically opposed to the Ottawa agreements. He 
said, however, that it would he at least a week before he could hope to obtain by 
telegraph the opinion of the Dominions with regard to this question. 
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9arry Hopkins then suggested that Sir Alexander Cndogan and 1 be requested 
to draft new phraseology which would take care of these difficulties and prevent 
the delay of which Mr. Churchill spoke. He said it was inconceivable that the 
issuance of the Joint declaration should be held up by a matter of this kind. 

I said that in my own jiid^mient further modification [}757] of that, 
article would destroy completely any value in that portion of the proposed 
declaration. I said that it was not a question of phraseology, that it was a 
question of a vital principle which was involved. I said that if the British 
and the United States Governments could not ag;ree to do everything within 
their power to further, after the termination of the present war, a restoration 
of free and liberal trade policies, they might as well throw in the sponge and 
realize that one of the greatest factors in creating the present tragic situation 
in the world was going to be permitted to continue unchecked in the post-war 
world. I said that the trade policies of the British Empire during the latter 
portion of the nineteenth century had, I felt, contributed enormously to the sane 
and prosperous condition of the world at that time, and that, of course, I 
realized that the tariff policies pursued by the United States and many other 
countries during that period had played an important part in the creation of 
the evils which had sprung up after the last war. I said, however, that it seemed 
to be imperative that we try to agree now upon the policy of constructive 
sanity in world economics as a fundamental factor in the creation of a new 
and better world and that except through an agreement upon such a policy by 
our two governments there would be no hindrance whatever to a continuation 
later [-^758] to the present German practices of utilizing their trade 
and financial policies in order to achieve political ends. 

Mr. Churchill agreed very emphatically to this policy. He and Sir Alexander 
Gadogan both agreed that It was not a question of phraseology, but that they 
were up against a material obstacle which Mr. Churchill had already indicated. 
The Dominions would have to be consulted. It might well be that an agreement 
could not be had from the Dominions and that consequently the proposed Joint 
declaration could only be issued some time after news of the meeting between 
the President and the Prime Minister had been given out. Mr. Churchill sug- 
gested that the inclusion before the phrase “thpy will endeavor to further” of 
the phra.se which would read “with due regard for our present obligations” 

. might ease the situation. 

The President suggested, and Mr. Churchill agreed, that the latter would try 
and draft some phraseology which would make that situation easier, and it was 
arranged that I would call later in the afternoon upon the Prime Minister 
and Sir Alexander Cadogan to gjo over with them such redraft as they might 
have in mind. 

Mr. Churchill was in entire accord with points five and six. 

He then read point seven and after discussion at the H7S9] meeting 
of this point it was agreed that the phrase “to use force” be replaced by the 
word “aggression” in the second sentence of the seventh point. 

Mr. Churchill said that, of course, he was heartily and enthusiastically In 
favor of this point seven, which ha(f been initiated by the President. He in- 
quired, however, whether the President would not agree to support some kind 
of “effective international organization” as suggested by the Prime Minister 
in his original draft of the proposed Joint declaration. 

The President replied that he did not feel that he could agree to this because 
of the suspicions and opposition that such a statement on his part would create 
in the United States. He said that he himself would not be in favor of the creation 
of a new Assembly of the League of Nations, at least until after a period of time 
had transpired and during which an international police force composed of the 
United States and Great Britain had had an opportunity of functioning. Mr. 
Churchill said that he did not feel that he would be candid if he did not express 
the President his feeling that point seven would create a great deal of opposi- 
tion from the extreme internationalists. The President replied that he realized 
that, but that he felt that the time had come to be realistic and that H7i0] 
In his Judgment the main factor in the seventh point was complete realism. Mr. 
Churchill then remarked that of course he was wholeheartedly in favor of it and 
shared the President's view. 

Uhe meeting then broke up and I arranged with the President that I would 
drop by to see him after my conference later in the afternoon with the Prime 
Minister. The latter stated that he would not be able to leave until at least 
6: 00 p. m., tomorrow, August 12 and that as he felt it of importance to reach a 
complete meeting of minds with the President upon all of the issues involved. 
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that he would be willing to spend an additional twenty-four hours should that 
be necessary. * 

Suiczos WELLa 


U SW. GAM 


T 


DEPABTHEirr or State 


MEICOBANDUM OT COlfVEBSATIOlf 

Date: Monday, August 11, 1941, At Sea, 
Subject: British- American Gooperation. 

Participants : 

Sir Alexander Cadogan. 

The Under Secretary. 

Copies to: ^ 

HHl] I went by arrangement to see Sir Alexander Cadogan on the PRINCE 
OF WAX.es this afternoon. He gave me to read memoranda which he had 
already completed on the conference between the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent this morning and, with a few changes which I indicated, they appeared to 
be a correct presentation of the discussion and of the agreements reached. 

With regard to the draft of the Joint declaration, Sir Alexander told me that 
the Prime Minister had already radioed to London the text of the proposed Joint 
declaration incorporating therein modifications of points four and seven. Sir 
Alexander gave me the revised text to read. Inasmuch as the Prime Minister’s 
draft of point four was far broader and more satisfactory than the minimum 
which the President had Instructed me, after our conference of the morning, 
to accept, I raised no objection thereto, and with regard to the proposed change 
in point seven I stated that while it was completely satisfactory to me and 
entirely in accord with my own way of thinking I had no idea what the President’s 
decision might be. I said that I would have to submit it to him. 

Sir Alexander stated that the Prime Minister felt very strongly — perhaps 
exaggeratedly — the Qi)positlon which would be created on the part of a certain 
pro-League-of- Nations group in England to the contents of point 

seven declaring for the disarmament of nations which undertook aggression out- 
side of their frontiers. He went on to say that while he believed there would 
not be the amount of opposition which the Prime Minister anticipated he never- 
theless thought that it would be a tragic thing to concentrate solely upon the 
transition period after the war was ended when some kind of joint police power 
would have to be exercised by the British and by the United States Governments 
and omit any reference to the need of the creation of some effective and prac- 
ticable international organization which would function after the transition 
period was concluded. I said that as I had already Indicated while I was In 
full agreement with hls own views the matter would have to be determined by 
the President. 

We discussed the desirability of Informing the Chinese Government of the 
steps which the Ignited States Government In the person of the President was 
taking with regard to Japan. I said that while I felt very definitely that every 
effort should be made to keep Chinn closely informed of what was being done 
In her interests by Great Britain and by the United States I wondered whether 
telling China of what the President intended to state to the Japanese Govern- 
ment at tills particular moment would not mean that the Govern- 

ment at Chungking for Its own Interests would make public the information so 
received. If publicity resulted, I stated I feared that the extreme militaristic 
element in T(>klo and that portion of the Toklo press which was controlled by 
Germany would immediately take advantage of the situation so created to inflame 
sentiment in Japan to such an extent as to make any possibility remote, as it 
might anyhow be, of achieving any satisfactory result through negotiation 
with Japan. Sir Alexander said he was entirely in accord and would be gov- 
erned by those views. He said, of course, I realized how terribly persistent 
the Chinese were and that the present Ambassyidor in London, Dr. Wellington 
Koo, would undoubtedly press him day In and day out to know what had trnno- 
spired at the meeting between the Prime Minister and the President with regard 
to China. He said that he felt that the best solution was for him merely to 
say In general terms that the two governments had agreed that every step 
should be taken that was practicable at this time for China and Its defense 
and avoid going into any details. 
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I snbseqaently went to see the President. The President said that he was 
entirely In accord with the redraft of point fonr which was better than he 
had Wii] thought Mr. Churchill would be willing to concede. He 
also accepted without question the amendment made by Mr. Churchill to point 
seven and the President said that it seemed to him entirely desirable since 
the amendment made it clear that once the war was over a transition period 
would have to^take place and that the permanent international organization 
would only be set up after that experimental period had passed. He had Jotted 
down certain minor changes in the text of the proposed joint declaration, most of 
which were merely verbal changes for the purpose of clarification. 

I said I felt it necessary for me to ask him whether he did not believe that a 
very considerable opposition on the part of extreme isolationists in the United 
States would result from that portion of point s(»ven which declares in 
the Judgment of the United States that it is essential that aggressor nations be 
disarmed. I said that if a great Power like the United Stat(‘s publicly declares 
that something is essential, the inference is that the Power is going to do some- 
thing itself about It. I said it appeared to me more than likely that the isola- 
tionlsits will insist that this public statement by the President meant that the 
United States would go to war in order to disarm not only Germany but even 
possibly Japan and th(H>reticnlly, at 1^74.5] least, even the Soviet Union 
if that country should later once more embark upon aggression on Its neighbors. 
The President replied that the whole intent of point seven, as he saw it, 
was to make clear what the objective would be if the war was won and that 
be believed people in the United States would take that point of vi<»w. He 
further said he felt the realism Inherent in article seven was one which would 
be apparent to the enormous majority of the American people and that they 
would enthusiastically support the need for the disarmament of aggressor 
nations. 

I said I also had been surprised and somewhat discouraged by a remark that 
the President had casually made In our morning’s conference — if I had under- 
stoofl him corrt'ctly — which was that nothing could be more futile than the recon- 
stitution of a body such as the Assembly of the League of Nations. I said to the 
President that It seemed to me that if he conceived of the need for a transition 
period upon the termination of the war during which period Great Britain and 
the United States would undertake the policing of the world, it seemed to me 
that it would be enormously desirable for the smaller Powers to have available 
to them an Assembly In which they would all be represented and in which they 
could make their complaints known and join In 147 '/CJ recommendations 
as to the policy to be pursued by the major Powers who were doing the police 
work. I said it seemed to me that an organization of that kind would be the 
most effective safety valve that could be devised. 

The President said that he agreed fully with what I said and that all that he 
had intended by the remark he made this morning was to make clear his belief 
that a transition period was nccessai*y and that during that transition period no 
organizations such as the Council or the Assembly of the League could undertake 
the powers and prerogatives with which they had been entrusted during the 
existence of the League of Nations. 

I further said that while from the practical standiwint I was in agreement 
that the United States and Great Britain were the only Powers which could or 
would exercise the police trust(‘o.ship and that it seenuMl to me that it would l>e 
impossible if such a trusteesliip were set up to exclude therefrom the other 
American republics or for that matter the countries at present occupied such as 
Norway, the Netherlands, and oven Belgium. The President said that he felt 
that a solution for this difficulty could probably be found through the ostensible 
joining with Great Britain and the United States of those Powers, but it would 
have to be recognized that it would be ostensible since none of ‘ the 

nations mentioned would have the practical means of taking any effective or, at 
least, considerable part In the task involved. 

I said that it seemed to me that now that the text of the Joint declaration had 
been agreed upon, since I assumed from wliat Mr. Churchill had told me that 
the British Government would support his recommendations with regard thereto, 
all that was left to do in the way of drafting was the preparation of the brief 
statement which would be issued siinultaneou.sly in London and at Washington 
announcing that the President and the Prime Minister had met, referring to the 
discussions under the Lease-Lend Act and the Inclusion at the termination thereof 
of the text of the Joint declaration. I said that Mr. Churchill had told me that 
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he had cabled his Government that he was not leaving Argentia until Wednesday 
afternoon and said it seemed to me that everything could be definitely agreed 
upon and cleared up by 1 : 00 p. m. tomorrow, and I could see no practical reason 
for waiting another twenty-four hours. The President agreed and said that be 
would try and get a decision reached in that sense when he saw Mr. Churchill 
this evening. 

SUMNEB WBLLBB. 

U SW . GAM 

Mr. Geseix. Also, we would like to have just to make the 
record complete, designated Exhibit 8-A, three additional reports re- 
ceived from General MacArthur concerning the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. These simply supplement the information already 
available but we want to furnish to the committee everything we have 
received. Perhaps, following Senator Brewster’s suggestion, these 
should be designated 8-A, 8-H, and 8-0. 

The Vice Cjiaikman. That is, the 4 December 1945, exhibit 8-A; 
29 November 15)45, 8-B; and 12 November 1945, 8-C, is that correct^ 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. That is, the 4 December 1945, Exhibit 8-A; 
8-B, and 8-C.”) 

Mr. Gesell. Now, my attention was also called to the fact that while 
in the questioning of Admiral Wilkinson, reference was made to the 
lettei-s from Admiral Kimmel concerning the transmission of infor- 
mation, that I failed to read into the record Admiral Kimmers re- 
quest for information and the replies that he received, and with the 
committee’s permission, I would like to get those into the record now. 

Some time ago the committee was handed this correspondence 
between Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Stark and we do not feel it 
should be offered at this time, since it relates to [47^5] the 
testimony of those officers when they appear, but I will simply read 
the pertinent portions relating to this matter of information. 

The first is a postscript appearing to a letter of February 18, 1941, 
addressed to Admiral Stark by Admiral Kimmel which reads as 
follows : 


P. S. We receive through radio and other intelligence rather reJiable reports 
on the positions of Japanese merchant ships, but we have no <lefinite information 
on the !mi)ortant Japanese trade routes. Can you send us Hie latest informa- 
tion you have on this? I am initiating separate correspondence on this topic. 

I have receintly been told by an officer fresli from Washington that ONI con- 
siders it the function of Operations to furnish the Commander-in-Chief with 
information of a secret nature. I have heard also that Oiierations considers 
the responsibility for furnishing the same type of information to be that of 
ONI. I do not know that we have missed anything, but if there is any doubt 
as to whose responsibility it is to keep tlie (knumander-in-Chief fully informed 
with pertinent reports on subjept.s that should be of interest to the F.eet, will 
you kindly fix that responsibility so tliat there will be no inislnderstanding 

To ,that letter there is a reply of Admiral Stark’s U760] 
dated March 22, 1941, and I will read the portion relating to the 
postscript I have just read’ from Admiral Kimmel’s letter. [Reading :] 

With reference to your postscript on the subjei t of Japanese trade I'outes and 
responsibility for the furnishing of secret information to CINcUS, Kirk informs 
me that ONI is fully aware of its responsibility in keeping you adequately In- 
formed concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations and disloyal ele- 
ments within the United States. He further says that information concern- 
ing the location of all Japanese merchant vessels is forwarded by airmail weekly 
to you and tbat, if you wish, this information can be issued more fi*equentiy, 
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or sent by de^tch. As you know, ONI-49 contains a section devoted to Jap- 
anese trade routes, the commodities which move crver these trade routes, and 
the volume of shipping which moved over each route. 

There is then a further memorandum or letter of Admiral Kimmel 
dated May 26, 1941, which it is my undei’standing he delivered to 
Admiral Stark with respect to information. That memorandum under 
paragraph VII reads as follows : 

The ('’ommamler-ln-Chiof, Pacific Fleet is in a very difficult position. He 
is far reinovtHl from the seat of government, in a complex and rapidly changing 
situation. He is, as a rule, not informed as to the policy, or change [ 4751 ] 
of policy, refiected In current events and naval iiioveinents and, as a result, is 
unable to evaluate the possible effect urs^n his own situation. He is not even 
sure of what force will he available to him and has little voice in matters radi- 
cally affecting his ability to carry out his assigned tasks. This luck of Infor- 
mation is disturbing and t(‘nds to create uncertainty, a condition which directly 
contravenes that 8inglenes.s of puniose and confidence in one’s own course of 
action, so ne^^essary to the condu<*t of military oi)erations. 

It is realized that, on occasion, the rapid developments in the international 
picture, both diplomatic and military, and, perhaps, ev<m the lack of knowledge 
of the military authorities them.^elves, may militate'against the furnishing of 
timely information, but (*ertainly the present situation is sus<*eptible to marked 
improvement. Full and authoritative knowledge of current policies and objectives, 
even though necessarily late at times, would enable the (’ommand-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet to modify, adapt, or even re orient his possible courses of action to con- 
form to current concepts. This is particularly applicable to the current Pacific 
situation, where the necessities for intensive training of a partially trained Fleet 
must be carefully balanced against the desirability of interruption of this train- 
ing by [ 4752 ] strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet impending even- 
tualities. Moreover, due to this same factor of distance and time, the Depart- 
ment itself is not too well Informed as to the local situation, particularly with 
regard to the status of current outlying island development, thus making it 
even more necessary that the Commander-in-t'hief, Pa< i1ic Fleet be guided by 
broad policy and obje(‘tIves rather than by categorical instructions. 

It is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that the Commander- 
in-Dhief, Pacific Fleet be immediately informed of all important developments 
as they occur and by the quickest secure means available. 

I am sorry for that loi^ interruption. 

The Vice Chairman. That is alright. Does that complete counsers 
request? 

Mr. Oesell. Yes. 

[475J] The Vice Chairman. Just as a matter of information, I 
notice in addition to the six documents which have already been ad- 
mitted for the record under the exhibit numbers giv^en there, is a one- 
sheet statement here, “War Plans Division (OP-12).” Is that to be 
included now, or just for the information of the committee? 

Mr. Gesell. No, sir; that is in anticipation of the questioning of 
Admiral Turner. It relates to the functions of the War Plans Divi- 
sion. We can insert it now, but we thought perhaps the members of 
the committee wished to see it, for possible use in the examination of 
Admiral Wilkinson. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that all. Counsel? 

Mr. Oesell. Yes. 

TESTmONY OF BEAR ASHIBAL THEODORE STARK WHEINSOH 

(Resumed) 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, do you have any statements that you 
desire to make regarding your t^imony? 

79716 — le— pt. 4 15 
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Admiral Wilkinson. There are one or two questions, Mr. Chairman, 
that were asked me yesterday to which I have, at least, partial infer* 
mation. 

One was the number of personnel en^^d in the radio intelligence 
work, including the decrypting, in the fall of 1941. I inquired alMut 
that. Althou^ the best witnesses, of course, are the communications 
authorities, the information [ 4 ^ 34 ] , they gave me was that the 

total radio establishment was 700, including about 80 officers. That 
embraced the entire world, as far as our radio intelligence activities 
were concerned. Of this total nearly two-thirds were engaged in 
direction finding or intercept work, or training for that work, and the 
remainder, some over one-third of the 700, and including most of the 
officers, was engaged in the crypt analysis and translation, which was 
the primary question. 

Tne second question was to locate, if practicable, the incident which 
I spoke of wherein Lieutenant Commander Okada, the Japanese naval 
officer, engaged in espionage on the west coast, and had reported the 
precise location of the ships in the Bremerton Navy Yard. That in- 
formation I have not found. It is not in the local file, apparently. 
We have sent a dispatch to the west coast to find the documents that 
were seized there, and I have an intelligence report from Los Angeles 
to Tokyo, an intercepted, decrypted, and translated code message, 
speaking of the movements of several ships, and included in there, that 
a 65-destroyer squadron was moved from San Deigo to presumably San 
Pedro. The translation is inadequate on the 25 and 2 vessels which 
were tied up at the Bethlehem and Los Angeles shipyards and repair 
work was begun. 

Then there are further notes as to the movement and prospective 
movements of other ships. 

[475J] In checking my testimony with respect to the distribu- 
tion of the intercepts in the locked pouches, and in the bags, I find 
I was in error in my recollection in that the locked pouch was left for 
the Chief of Naval Operations and separately for the Secretary of 
the Navy, and a sealed pouch was left at the White House. 

I said I thought there was a separate copy there, and one for the 
War Plans officer. The copy that came to the Far Eastern Section 
and myself was a folder, and* I had erroneously thought that was the 
same cojiy that went elsewhere. There were separate copies. 

The Vice Cii.viRM.vN. Does that complete your statement? 

Admiral WtLKixsoN. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas from Illinois will inquire. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral Wilkinson, on yesterday you gave to the 
committee certain information about the location of the various fleets 
of potential enemies throughout the world during the month of Novem- 
ber and the first week of December, and you advised the committee 
that there were many ways in which the Navy could detect these fleets; 
fii-st by actual sight by our own merchant ships, and second by our own 
attaches, or the consuls at the various ports. 

Now. let me ask you, insofar as information coming 
from the Far East is concerned, from whom did you receive such 
information as to the location of the Jap ships during the monUis 
of November and December, 1941. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. We had reports from the State Department 
the consuls, we had reports from our naval attach^ in Tokyo, and I 
do not know whether he was able to detect anything at that particular 
period. 

We had several very pertinent reports from o*ur assistant naval 
attach^ at Shanghai, and our observers in the Chinese ports, one or two, 
and they also got further reports. 

Senator Lucas. Now, are you familiar with the memorandum en- 
titled “Japanese Fleet Locations” from November 4 up to December 1, 
inclusive ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I should like to have you, Admiral, look at this 
document.* The document is dated December 1, 1941. I would like 
to have you tell the committee what the letters “Op-16-F-2” mean 
at the top there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Operation 16 is the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, and F-2 is the Far Eastern Section. That is the office that 
originated the paper, Ca])tain McCullom’s office. 

Senator Lucas. That memorandum purports to advise [^757] 
Naval Intelligence in Washington as to the Japanese Fleet locations 
as of December 1, 1941; is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To the best of the knowledge that we could 
deduct and infer, and actually have from our various stations, they 
were not only the sightings, but also radio intelligence analyses, the 
traffic analyses of ship calls, and so on, conducted primarily at Hono- 
lulu and Corregiclor, and adjusted between the two. 

On November 24, we had sent out a message saying we would not 
expect many more sightings in the open seas because of the ocean 
traffic falling off, and in consequence we would be more and more 
reliant on the radio intelligence, and would Com 14, which was 
Honolulu, and Com 16, which was Corregidor, please make complete 
analyses of everything tjiat came, and Com 16 would be the record 
coordinator, because they had more intercepts and larger scouting 
work. 

Senator Lucas, This is the last account received from the Far 
East in answer to that query? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is the result of what they had had, and 
what we could pick from our other reports as well, although we had 
instructed our naval attaches and observers to send reports also to 
the commander in chief, Asiatic, and commander in chief, Pearl 
Harbor, so those fellows, in addition to ours, had the benefit of the 
naval attaches [4758] and observers report. All three officers 
had the same sources. 

Senator Lucas. In answer to the query you also received from 
Hawaii their best judgment as to the Japanese Fleet location at that 
particular time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tes, sir; and all three officers were aware 
even before the printing of the data which went into the preparation 
of this paper. 

Senator Lucas. I presume you have made an examination of both 
of these reports, one received from the Far East and one received 
from Hawaii at that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not quite understand you. 
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Seoiator Lucas. I presiime you have examined, I presume you 
did examine at the time, the memorandum that came from the Far 
East as well as the memorandum that came from Hawaii, with respect 
to the fleet locations of the Japs? 

Admiral Wilkinson, I understand, sir. There was not a specific 
memorandum as such. There were a series of messages indicating 
factual data, and they were compiled in the Far Eastern Section. 

I myself did not examine the memorandum coming it. 

Senator Lucas. Who did examine it? 

Admiral Wh.kinson. Captain McCollum’s section, and I think 
Lieutenant Commander Watts. 

\Ji.769'\ Senator Lucas. Were they under your direct super- 
vision? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. It was the duty of those two ofllcers to examine these 
memoranda as they came in, and give to you their evaluation, or their 
best judgment, as to what they meant? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To prepare this paper which we have before 
us, which was not only for me, but after I approved it, was for the 
benefit of all officers who received it. 

Senator Lucas. It is my understanding that the report that came 
from the Hawaiian Department indicated definitely that they had lost 
the fleet completely as of December 1, 1941, that is the fleet that finally 
struck the Hawaiian Islands, they reported that they knew nothing 
about that fleet from their own intelligence work that they were doing 
at that time : is that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall it specifically, but I think it is 
not quite correct, because all of us had lost it. 

[^760'\ Senator Lucas. That is the point I wanted to make, in- 
sofar as the memorandum from the Far East is concerned. You will 
notice on the first page it states definitely that the battleship Hiyei was 
located near Sasebo, 'and the battleship Kir^hima was located near 
Kure. 

Admiral Wilkin.son, Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Then on the next page, insofar as the carrier fleet 
is concerned, you find that the Akagi was located near Kyushu, and 
the Kaga near Kyushu, the Sorgu near Kure, the Hiryu near Kure, the 
Ryujo near Kure, the Zuikaku near Kure and the Skogagu near Kure. 
It is my understanding that those two battleships and those vessels in 
the carrier fleet that I have just mentioned, were in the Pacific force 
that attacked Hawaii on December 7, 1941. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I am just wondering whether or not that was ever 
called to your attention as being in direct conflict with the report that 
was made from Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is obviously an error. That was the last 
indication we had gotten on' those ships. We had reported in other 
papers, as I recall, and certainly in conversations to the recipients of 
this memorandum that some battleships and a number of carriers were 
unlocated and were believed to be in nome waters. Home waters, of 
course, is an [^761'\ indefinite term, signifying waters near the. 
Japanese coast. 
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Senator Lucas. Now how would the Intelligence OflScer of the Far 
Eastern Division locate, for instance, the battleship Hiyei as being near 
Sasebo? How would he get that information? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Possibly from radio direction finding on a ship 
which was sending out a radio message and which was identified, cor- 
rectly or wrongly, as that particular battleship ; possibly from the fact 
that the radio station at Sasebo was issuing messages apparently di- 
rected to that ship and hence she would be in the vicinity of Sasebo to 
receive those messages. 

I am not sure of the other features of radio intelligence, because 
that is outside my scope, but that is my general naval knowledge as to 
how one would detect it. 

Senator Lucas. Obviously, though, the battleship we are talking 
about was not near Sasebo at that time. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Quite right, sir. 

Senator Lucas. And the point occurred to me as to how an intelli- 
gence ofiicer could be mistaken about two battleships and a number 
of carriers in the carrier fleet. 

Admiral Wilkinson. They had not been located recently, sir. The 
statement should have been more correctly made. “Unlocated” instead 
of which the statement was apparently made as of the 

last location in which they had been found and where, pending evi- 
dence to the contrary, they were still presumed to be. 

Senator Lucas. Tniich report did the Navy follow, if you remember, 
with respect to the Japanese Fleet being lost ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not quite understand, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Which report did the Naval Intelligence in Wash- 
ington follow with respect to these ships being lost or being located? 
One report says they were located and another report says they were 
lost 

Admiral Wilkinson. We followed the report that we were not at 
the moment able to locate them, sir. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, you did not give any consideration 
to the Far Eastern report then ? 

' Admiral Wilkinson. We should have checked it and corrected it, 
but we checked that by our knowledge of unlocated ships. The two 
are obviously in conflict. 

Senator Lucas. Obviously if these two battleships and this great 
group of ships in the carrier fleet were near Kure on December 1, it 
would be rather difficult for them to get to Hawaii by December 7. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. I was just wondering whether that was not taken 
into consideration by those here in the Naval Intelligence [^763'\ 
Department, insofar as we assumed there was a failure of a proper 
warning at the time in Hawaii. 

Admiral Wilkinson. There might have been, sir ; but I do not think 
so, because the recipients of this material who, you will note, on the 
last page were the Chief of Naval Operations dP-12, which was the 
War Plans, OP-38-W, which was the so-called War Room where the 
tracks of ships were maintained, and all of them were aware that cer- 
tain ships had not been located. So that this report erroneously enter- 
ing the last location where they had been found rather than their 
present location I do not think was deceptive to the Navy Department, 
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nor did it m out as such anywhere excepting those officers that I men- 
tioned, as ^own on page 4. 

It is true, of course, that this data from which this was compiled 
was also available at Manila and at Pearl Harbor, and the wrong 
inferences might have been drawn there as to the location of these 
ships, even though this paper itself did not go there, but I think that 
all hands were aware that certain ships had not been located, because 
we have had statements from the Fleet Intelligence Officer that he 
knew that they were not located, and I believe the same thing is true 
in Manila. 

Senator Lucas. Do I understand from your last statement that the 
memorandum of Japanese fleet locations that came [4^64.] from 
the Far East was also available to the Hawaiian Department on De- 
cember 1, 1941? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. No, sir. This memorandum was furnished 
only to those recipients that are list^ on page 4, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Director of Naval Intelligence, Chief of War Plans Divi- 
sion, the Chief of the office where the traclnng of the fleet was carried 
on, and the head of the Foreign Branch of the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence. The data, however, from which this was compiled was avail- 
able in both Manila and in Pearl Harbor. It was possible that errone- 
ous deductions might have been made from it, but I do not believe 
such to be the case, since we have evidence indicating that it was known 
that those ships were unlocated at both those stations. 

[4706^ Senator Lucas. Well, the Hawaiian Department def- 
initely informed the Intelligence Department here in Washington, 
D. C., that they had completely lost the Japanese fleet at that particular 
time and gave no report to your department such as was found in 
the Far Eastern report of December 1, with respect to these particular 
battleships and carriers, the ships in the carrier fleet that I have 
pointed out? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, they made no such report. This is, 
I think, erroneous. This is obviously erroneous. I think it was com- 
piled from the last locations at which they had been sighted, and 
they were by no means certain that they were still there, but that was 
the last one they had. 

Senator Lucas. Was the Japanese fleet ever lost for a period of three 
weeks before, insofar as the Intelligence Department of the Navy was 
concerned ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure that the entire Jap fleet had 
been. I am not sure of any particular large force, but I know that 
it was impossible to keep tra^ of all the ^ps and all the forces in 
any fleet continuously. 

I think it probable that large elements were lost from time to time 
and subsequently recovered in harmless positions. This time it was 
in a harmful position when it was {4766^ found. 

Senator Lucas. Do you remember ever losing track of a task force 
of the size that struck Pearl Harbor at any time previous to Decem- 
ber 1? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would not know of my own recollection, and 
I do not recall having been so told. 

Senator Lucas. Was there any reason why this task force should go 
into hiding if it was going into the China 1^ and was on its way to 
Singapore, we will say, or the Australian section ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson, Yes: every nation is always desirous of con- 
cealing its full plans, and altnough it was obvious that some strength 
was going down to the south China Sea, there would be good reasons to 
hide the fact that their main strength was going there. 

Again, they might have been proceeding into the Marshalls, for an 
attack on New Guinea or on Borneo. They might have been working 
down to the Marshalls for an attack toward Samoa. It would to 
desirous of concealing the movements of its main strength forces 
wherever they were. 

Senator Lucas. The only real reason for the concealing of their 
force was the United States battleships and the fleet at Pearl Harbor; 
isn’t that true? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say no; no, sir. They [A76T] 
would not want the British at Singapore to know. They would not 
want the American planes in the Philippines to be ready to attack in 
case there should be a breach. I think they would not want to disclose 
their plans no matter where they were. 

Senator Lucas. Well, they had not been very secretive about their 
movements up to the last three or four weeks bdiore Pearl Harbor, had 
they? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think they were usually pretty secretive, sir. 
They would start out, as I recall, for maneuvers, and, ]ust as we did, 
go into radio silence, and they had sent a lot of amphibious vessels and 
cargo vessels down to the south China Sea, which, since they were 
loaded in China, could not be hidden, but the movement of their com- 
batant vessels had been pretty carefully screened. 

Senator Lucas. England aid not have much of a fleet around Singa- 
pore at that timet 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, not much. She had several ships on the 
way. I think it was the 5th or 6th of December that the Repulse and 
the Prince of aJ.es, that was subsequently ill-fated, that they arrived 
in Singapore, and, of course, they were on the way. 

Senator Lucas. Admiral, passing from that subject 

Mr. Gesell. Senator, may I interpose? 

\Ji.768'\ Senator Lucas. Yes, , 

Mr. Gesell. I have not offered these fleet location summaries as an 
exhibit, and in view of your questioning I think perhaps we should 
designate this entire folder as an exhibit, which would to exhibit 85, 
so that it will be easier to follow the examination. 

Senator Lucas. All right. 

The Vice Chairman. It is so ordered. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 85.”) 

Senator Lucas. Admiral, on yesterday you were discussing with 
counsel and members of the committee the conversations that you had 
on the morning of December 7, 1941, when you received the 14th part 
of the message, 13 of which were sent on December 6. You stated you 
immediately went to Admiral Stark. You also stated that as you- 
construed the mesage : 

* * * They were fighting words. I was more impressed by that language 
than with .the breaking off of negotiations which, of itself, might be only tempo- 
rary. Those wonld be hard words to eat The breaking off of negotiations 
could be resumed. 

There seems to 1^ some conflict in the testimony, according to coun- 
sel, as to when this message was delivered [^7692 to Admiral 
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Stark, but according to your testimony, to the best of your recollection, 
it was somewhere around 9:15 to 9:30? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, did you tell Admiral Stark at the time, that 
you believed that a proper construction of that message was more than 
the breaking off of negotiations and that they were really fighting 
words in your opinion ? Do you recall that ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is that I told him that that 
was a very strong final part to that message and that I thought that 
they were going to press on in the direction of the advance which 
they were then following in the South Sea and that something might 
be expected in that or other directions, but I think particularly I said 
that, and I thought the fleet should be advised of the latest develop- 
ment in the nature of this strong language. 

Senator Lucas. And what was his reply, if you recall? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think he agroea with me at the time, sir, and 
my recollection is that I said he made an effort to reach General 
Marshall, or said that he would make such an effort. 

Senator Lucas. Did you have any further conversation with him, 
with respect to sending a message to Hawaii, to [4770] the 
Commander in Chief oi the Pacific Fleet there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. When 1 said the fleet, I meant the Pacific 
Fleet. No further conversation. 

Senator Lucas. No further conversation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Lucas. But he did not send a message immediately after 
that conversation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. So I understand. He did not while I was 
there, the few minutes I was there. 

Senator Lucas. He had the authority so to do, as Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. If he had seen fit to do so? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Sepator Lucas. The message that was sent, as I recall, was around 
11 :30 that morning? 

Admiral Wilkinson. So I understand. 

Senator Lucas. So there was at least an hour and a half difference 
between the time the message could have been sent by Admiral Stark, 
and the time that one was actually sent to the War Department? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. Now, you have been to Hawaii, Admiral? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have be«i where? 

[477i] Senator Lucas. I say, you have served in Hawaii with 
the Fleet in the Pacific, as I understand it. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Do you know how many ships were in Pearl Harbor 
on the morning of December 7th? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not of my own knowledge. 

Senator Lucas. Well, from what you have rea^ and what you know 
about the situation, do you know the number that were in there? 

It is not so material. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I couldn't say. My recollection is about six 
battleships, six cruisers, and a dozen destroyers, but there may have 
been more. 

Senator Luc.-vs. I was wondering how many battleships and how 
many destroyers could leave the harbor say in an hour and a half! 

Admiral Wilkinson. The usual time of sortie, as I recall, was 10 
minutes for a major ship. In other words, one battleship or cruiser 
per 10 minutes. They would be able to put out one destroyer in 
between each of the larger ships. If they were pressed, they might be 
able to get two destroyers between each of the larger ships, but it would 
not be very desirable as there would be some danger of collision. 

Senator Lucas. They would be pressed on the morning 
of December 7, if the message had wne? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tn^ey undoubtedly would have made every 
effort, but if they tried to put too many ships out, they might have 
had a collision with the result of the blocking of everyone which 
would be another story. 

Senator Lucas. Of course, any ship that got out of the harbor 
would be better able to protect itself? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It would have been able to maneuver to avoid 
the bombs or the torpedoes and would have been probably able to man 
the guns with the entire ship’s company immediately, but little sooner, 
in fact, than they did in port, because the call to general quarters that 
all battle stations be manned was carried out immediately on every ship, 
I understand. 

Senator Lucas. I think that is correct. Admiral. 

Now, Admiral, how long did you serve in the Navy Intelligence 
after December 6, 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. After December 6? 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Seven months. 

Senator Lucas. From there, where did you go, sir? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I went to command of battleship division 2 
in the Pacific for 5 months, and then to [477,?] the South Pacific 
as deputy commander of the South Pacific under Admiral Halsey. A 
vacancy occurred some 6 months later in the Amphibious Forces of the 
South "Pacific, and I was made the amphibious commander of the 
Third Amphibious Force, and remained such. 

l^nat or Lucas. In what sea battles did you participate? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t know that I participated in any sea 
battles, as such. 

I ran the amphibious campaign in the South Pacific for a year, and 
then I was in command of the operations against Palau and Yap. 
Yap was substituted for Leyte. I went in command of one of the two 
amphibious forces at Ive\te, and then again in command of one of the 
two amphibrous forces at Lingayen and again at the landing on Luzon. 
In the South Pacific campaign 1 had pern^aps a dozen landings. 

[ 4774 ] Senator Lucas. Let me ask you. Admiral, as a matter of 
curiosity, what class did you graduate from at Annapolis? 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1909. 

Senator Lucas. And what State are you from ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Louisiana. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 
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The Vice Chaibhan. Mr. Murphy of Pdimsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Murfht. Admiral Wilkinson, I have a few questions. 

I notice from a study of the messages forwarded oy the Navy and 
received by the Navy, that apparently notice had come into Washing- 
ton that the Japanese had ordered the various offices throughout the 
world to destroy their code, but I see no notice whatever from Tokyo 
to Hawaii to destroy the code there. 

Do you know whether or not there was any such message! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I presume there was, sir. I donx recall the 
message proper, but I know the Hawaiian consul burned his code I 
think the day before the attack. 

Mr. Murfht. There have been questions asked here of witnesses and 
some witnesses have concluded that when word comes about destroying 
a code that that is a very strong indication of war, and I notice in the 
messages here word from Admiral Kimmel on December 6, 1941, that 
the local consul [477S] at Hawaii had commenced destroying 
his code or was in the actual process of doing so. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murfht. In Navy parlance, what is the significance of that, 
from the standpoint of expectation of war or trouble! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, obviously any nation is desirous of pro- 
tecting its code. Ordinarily, through international courtesy, diplo- 
matic missions and consular minions are proof against search and 
seizure, and any action of that sort would be a grave international 
offense. 

Now, if any country feared that relations would become so strained 
with another that the other country would incur the risk of an inter- 
national offense and would invade the diplomatic mission and seize the 
codes it would be obviously best to bum tnem up first. 

The significance, in other words, is that they thought relations were 

g oing to be pretty tricky and sensitive, even though there might not 
e actual war. 

Mr. Murfht. I notice in Exhibit 37 at page 40 there is a message 
from Washington to Pacific commanders in which the following is 
contained : 

Highly reliable inforniation has been received that categoric and argent instroc* 
tlons were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at Hongkong, 
Singapore 14776 ] Batavia, Uanila, Wadilngton, and London to destroy 
most of tbeir codes and ciphers at once and to born all other important confidential 
and secret documents period 

Now, Hawaii is not contained in that message, is it ! That is exhibit 
37. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. Apparently a separate dispatch was 
sent to Hawaii, which we did not have at hand at that time. 

Mr. Murfht. Then I notice on page 41 there is a message as 
follows: 

‘‘Circnlar 2444 from Tokyo 1 December ordered -London, Hongkong, Singapore, 
and Manila to destroy machine period Batavia machine already sent to Tokyo 
period December second Washington also directed destroy all but one copy of 
other systems and all secret documents period British Admiralty London today 
reports Embassy London has compiled period” 

Still no message to Hawaii. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, none apparently. 

Mr. Murfht. Apparently. 
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Then I notice on pace 42 a discussion of some points ^roi^hout the 
world from the United States to Tokyo, Bankok, Peiping, Shanghai, 
telling our. agents there to destroy their machines and codes, but no 
message to Hawaii. 

[47'77] Admiral Wiusunson. Yes, sir. I think, as I recall, I 
initiated that message. 

Mr. Murfht. I notice on page 43 a message to Peiping and Tientsin. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Those were to the marine detachments there. 

Mr. Mubpht. No message to Hawaii. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. Both of those last two were our 
messages out to exposed positions to destroy their codes and obviously 
Hawaii was not in danger of capture. 

Mr. Murpht. You fdt Hawaii was fairly safe at that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly not subject to capture. 

Mr. Murpht. Bight. 

N^ow, then I notice 

Admiral Wilkinson. Without sufficient notice to destroy the codes. 
' Mr. Murpht. Bight. • 

I notice on page 44 notice being sent to Guam. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. Guam was exposed and they were 
told to destroy everything except what they needed urgently and be 
ready to destroy that. 

Mr. Murpht. At any rate, going to page 46, down to page 46, there 
is no intercept whatsoever obtained, apparently, by our forces, which 
would indicate that the Japanese had told [477d] Hawaii to 
destroy its code or ciphers: isn’t that right? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Then the message that we do get on December 6th 
comes from Admiral Kimmel himself. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, it comes from Admiral Bloch. _ Informa- 
tion derived from our district intelligence official and his contacts 
through Japanese personnel, indicate that he was informed by under- 
ground channels that the Consul was burning his stuff. 

Mr. Murpht. In that case there would be no need of Washington 
telling Hawaii because Washington is telling Hawaii about the 
incident? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, in the Pearl Harbor story as contained in the 
United States News of September 1, 1945 at page 34 1 see a statement 
under the heading of : 

The Navy account ot the Japanese task force that attacked Pearl Harbor. 
Sources of information are Japanese. 

The statement is as follows : 

The initial movement from Japan to the rendezvous at Tankan Bay was about 
November 22nd and they awaited word to act before the force moved out on the 
27-28 of November, 1941. 

Where is Tankan Bay? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is on one of the islands of the U77P] 
southern Kuriles just north of Hokkaiddo. 

Mr. Murpht. That is not connected with the Gulf of Tonkins, it is 
an entirely s^arate place? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. The Gulf of Tonkin is in the South 
China Sea. 
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Mr, Murphy. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. In no way connected. 

Mr. Murphy. Tankan Bay is up in the Kuriles? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; southern Kuriles. 

Mr. Murphy. Are you familiar with the testimony of Admiral 
Inglis ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Only roughly. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, the place he testified the fleet left from was 
the soutliern part of the Kuriles. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; southern Kuriles. 

Mr. Gesell. Etorofu Jima. 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Where would that be in connection with Tankan Bay? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tankan Bay is a bay on the Island of Etorofu 
Jima. Jima means island. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you have any special knowledge as to the 
conflict which apparently existed between the Navy and the Army 
oflicials at Pearl Harbor prior to December 7 as to whether or not there 
was a Jap force in the Marshalls? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t know that there was a con- 
flict, sir. I know that from radio intelligence, which at the best is 
analytical and scientific guessing, that the Pearl Harbor Radio Intelli- 
gence Center thought that tliere was a large force in the Marshalls 
and the Corregidor unit could not confirm that. I understand later 
that there was a force there of reasonable size. 

[J^781'\ Mr. Murphy. I think “conflict” is the wrong word. 
There was some difference of opinion between the Naval Intelligence 
and the Army, as I understand it, as to whether there was a force there 
and as to the size of it. 

Admiral Wilkinson, I don’t recall a difference of opinion between 
^e Army and the Navy. All 1 recall is a difference between the radio 
intelligence center of the Navy at Corregidor and at PearLHarbor. 

Mr. Murphy. That may be. 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1 know there was an airplane reconnaissance 
ordered to go over the Marshalls to try to photograph the situation, 
but I do not believe it was ever carried out. 

Mr. Murphy. You say you learned about the message of the 27th 
from Washington to Pearl Harbor either hours or days afterward. 
Did you ever see a reply from Admiral Kimmel to that message ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Was that unusual? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I wouldn’t know, sir; and if there had been a 
reply there was no reason that I should assuredly have seen it. 

A^. Murphy. Was it usual naval practice in a case of 
that kind ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not unless requested to report at once. Often, 
in an important message, the word “acknowledge” is added. I forget 
whether it was on that one or not. And that is simply an indication 
that you have received and understand it. 

Mr. Murphy. In the message of November 27 some of the language 
is as follows : 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. 

That would be the first part of it. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Murphy (reading) : 

• • • an aggressive move by Japan Is expected within the next few days. 
The number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval 
task forces indicate an amphibious expedition against either the Pbiilpplnes, 
Thai, or Kra Peninsuia, or possibly Borneo. Execute an appropriate defensive 
deployment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL-40X. 

Now, at this point, an appropriate defensive deployment, what 
would that be in regard to the neet generally ? 

Admiral Wiuunson. Speaking purely as a naval officer and with- 
out connection with this plan, it would oe to make such disposition of 
his air forces and his submai'ines and 147S3] his surface ves- 
sels, as he would consider necessary in carrying out the tasks assigned 
in War Plan 46. I do not recall whether that was the so-called Rain- 
bow Plan or not. I suppose it was Rainbow-5. 

Mr. Murphy. 1 think it was, but it would mean necessarily a change 
in the status quo until you were prepared to meet that situation, 
wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Wujsjnson. I am not familiar with the status quo. It 
would require him at least to review his present situation and see 
whether it was consistent with the war plans. He might tod it was 
consistent, or he might tod that changes were necsesary. 

Mr. Murphy. After that, I tod the following : 

Inform district and Army authorities. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is Admiral Bloch and General Short. 

Mr. Murphy. That would mean that he discussed this message, 
wouldn’t it, with Admiral Bloch and General Short? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. If not discussed, at least informed 
them of the messa^. 

Mr. Murphy. Oi the fact that he received it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. “A similar warning is being sent by War Department. 
SPENAVO inform British. Continental districts [47^-4] 
Guam Samoa directed take apropriate measures against sabotage.” 

Now, you say you know of no reply from either Admiral Block or 
Admiral Eimmel ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall any, no sir. As I say, there may 
have been a reply which I never saw. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you feel particularly concerned about sabotage 
at Hawaii? Would you consider it one of the major problems out 
there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, I thing so. We had a very large Jap 
population, and we knew from our intelligence reports that-there were 
a number of very strongly partiotic Japanese there as well as the 
general rim of Japanese of whom we coula not be certain. 

Subsequently, a large majority of them were found to be very loyal, 
and an excellent regiment came from there, as I understana. Our 
suspect records showed from 300 to 500 Japanese that we regarded as 
detoitely dangerous, and 500 as potentially dangerous. 

Then we knew that there were a number of consular agents in the 
employ of the Japanese Government. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you think tliat the situation at Hawaii was such 
that the efforts of the authorities there should be concentrated on 
sabotage to the neglect of [4786'\ avoiding the danger from air 
attack and from submarine attack? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. My judgment would be that nothing should 
be neglected, that sabotage should be guarded against, but should 
not be.guarded against as the sole objective, although it was the most 
immediately probable one. 

The potential forces were actually present for that. 

Mr. Murpht. I have one last question. Admiral. 

Did you ever, within a year prior to December 7, 1941, ever hear 
anyone in the Navy say that the fleet was insecure at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That the fleet was what? 

Mr. Murpht. That the fleet was insecure at Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was there until May. I saw some of the 
maneuvers. I myself was not convinced that the antiaircraft defenses 
provided on the islands would stop a lar^e raid. I was not con- 
vinced that they would be adequate. I think there was always the 
possibility in all of our minds that an attack could be made. I do 
not know that we could say definitelv the fleet was insecure, but that 
a full and adequate protection, whicn would, of course, be difficult to 
achieve to 100 percent was not available to the extent that we would 
like, either in air craft to defend the place by counter- 

attack against air or antiaircraft ^ns. 

Mr. Murpht. Would the fleet liave been more secure at Lahaina 
Roads than it was in the harbor itself? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I would say less secure. 

Mr. Murpht. If the fleet had been taken out of the harbor and 
taken to Lahaina Roads, and we had the same experience in the 
amount of damage that we had at Pearl Harbor, we would have had 
more ships at the bottom of the ocean, wouldn’t we? 

Admiral Wilkinson. We would have had that and also we would 
have the exposure to submarine attacks. Pearl Harbor was fairly 
secure against submarines. Quite secure, in fact. 

Mr. Murpht. We would have had the same danger from air attack 
and less danger from submarine attack by being in the harbor as com- 
pared to Lahaina Roads? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say so. The only advantage of 
Lahaina Roads would be that the ^ips could get under way and 
stand out together, whereas they had to do so separately in Pearl 
Harbor. 

On the other hand there would be more exposure to submarines and 
less protection from antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. Murpht. Assuming that this Japanese had been able [478T\ 
to have the same number of carriers and other equipment, the same 
number of planes, and that the Fleet were at Puget Sound or at San 
Pedro, and the Japs succeeded in making a sne& attack, would Uie 
fleet have been any more secure at either of those places than it was 
at Pearl Harbor, assumii^ a sneak attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1 would say rather less so. I don’t think the 
antiaircraft protection, assuming it was in action, was as complete 
at either of those places. 

Of course, the Japanese fleet would have further to go to get there, 
and at Long Beach the ships would have moved out more readily. 
Puget Sound, certainljr, in Bremerton, they could not. 

Mr. Murpht. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster of Maine will inquire. 
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Senator Bbbwstes. Admiral, how long had Admiral Kirk been in 
the Intelligence Division before you came in, do you recall ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Admiral Kirk? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1 think from March 1 to October 15, of 1941. 

Senator Brewster. He was just there for practically {. J ^ 78 S \ 
6 months? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Who was there before him? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Admiral Anderson had been there and left 
about the first of January. Captain James, the former assistant di- 
rector was acting director for 2 months. 

Senator Brewster. How long was Admiral Anderson there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think about 2 years. 

Senator Brewster. Had there been any established tour of duty 
in that position? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not specifically. Usually officers on a shore 
duty tour will remain in fixed positions from 2 to 3 years. Captain 
KirK went to sea before the expiration of his tour in order to obtain 
an. opportunity for a command which was open at the time, and 1 did 
not remain similarly. It was wartime, and I had a very promising 
job. 

[^ 789 '\ Senator Brewster. You much preferred to get to sea? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I think that is what most of us 
would like to do. 

Senator Brewster. Officers do not welcome shore duty ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, I think we are interest^ in them, but 
we like to practice our profession at sea. 

The Vice Chairman. Would you mind a word, there, Senator? I 
beUeve while the Senator had to be away General Marshall testified 
that everybody in the War Department wanted to get assigned to duty 
with troops. So I ima^e that applied to the Navy, too. 

Senator Brewster. 1 can quite understand that. 

Admiral, could you give your estimate of the importance of Naval 
Intelligence as a function of the Navy? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it is quite important, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I think so, too. I think that all events have 
demonstrated it. And what impresses one is the change here in this 
most critical period in our history. Men remained for less than a year 
and had had, as I understand it, no previous experience in this fiel^ 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether any steps had been taken 
to see that more trained personnel in the higher ecnelons were made 
available in this field ? 

[4750] Admiral Wilkinson. Usually, Senator, officers witii con- 
siderable previous experience in intelligence were pl^ed there. 

Senator Brewster. But that was not true. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I cannot account for my having been ap- 
pointed to it, although I was pleased at the appointment, despite the 
fact that it t<mk me from my battleship, because I considered it a re- 
sponsible position, and felt complimented to be chosen for it. 

But in general the officers who have been there have had duty abroad 
and in intelligence work. Captain Kirk had been naval attach^ in 
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London, and Admiral Anderson in London and I think somewhere 
else. And other officers in that position have normally had experi- 
ence under that office before they became the head of it. 

Senator Brewster. But you welcomed the release from those duties 
yourself, as you have indicated, in your transfer back to your battle- 
ship assignment. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was interested in both jobs, sir. I was 
very much interested in the work but I wanted to nave a command 
at sea. . > 

Senator Brewster. Do you know what became of Oaptain 
Zacharias? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. He is — saw him in Washington a [ 4791 ] 
few days ago. 

Senator Brewster. I mean at that time, where was hef 

Admiral Wilkinson. He was in command of a cruiser, I think, in 
the Pacific. 

Senator Brewster. He had had rather extensive experience in ap- 
praising Japanese psychology, did he not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I understand Admiral Kirk made every ef- 
fort to get him back into Naval Intelligence after Admiral Kng 
came to Washington, and he was shortly so ordered. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Had he been at one time Chief of Naval 
Intelligence ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Never had been? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. He had been on duty in the office, 
however. 

Senator Brewster. He spent a great deal of time studying the 
Japanese situation and was a Japanese language student of rather 
extraordinary attainment? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure but I think he had been a lan- 
guage student and became naval attachA 

Senator Brewster. And he was used for the Japanese language 
broadcasts as a result of his familiarity with the language? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I understand quite eflfectively. 

[4792] Senator Brewster. Now, in the situation at Honolulu 
there was a great deal of construction work going on during 1940 
to 1941, was there not, in the Pearl Harbor base? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Quite a little, sir. The navy yard, building 
of drj'docks, and building of quarters. 

Senator Brewster. So there were a good many thousands of civil- 
ian employees in the Pearl Harbor base day by day, were there not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And who was responsible for screening them 
to determine as to their reliability ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure of the precise direct responsi- 
bility. Tlie commandant of the navy yard and nis industrial manager 
were interested. Our Naval Intelligence, the district of Captain 
Mayfield, in conjunction with the FBI, were very much interested. 
And, I fancy, it was those two that were consulted or who checked 
on the employment of civilian employees. 

[4793] Senator Brewster. I would rather not have your fancy, 
but I would rather have what you know as to who was responsible 
and what steps were taken, if any. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know. I do know that the FBI 
and the District Intelligence officer were screening everyone out there. 

Senator Brkwster. But you do not know who was specifically re- 
sponsible in the na%’al ostablislunent or the FBI for that screening? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewstcr. I speak of this from personal experience in 
visiting there in December 1940 when I was impressed and somewhat 
amazed at the thousands of Orientals circulating there, particularly 
in the Pearl Harbor naval base, at which time I asked the contractors 
what they knew about these people and they said, “Nothing, except 
that they were supposed to be American citizens.” 

It was obvious that unless they had a very considerable staff that 
it would be dillicult to know about this considoi’able number of people 
who had complete access to all the Pearl Harbor facilities ^ far as 
im^ observation was concerned. You were serving there during some 
of that period? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was serving there on ships. I was not de- 
tached to shore. It is my recollection that no em- 

ployees of J apanese blood were out there in the latter days prior to the 
attack, were allowed to be employed. I think, however, Chinese were. 

Senator Brewster. Well, at what time, if you know, was the ban on 
people of Japanese extraction imposed ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know. I would recollect it was 6 
months to a year prior to the attack. 

Senator Brewster. Well, you were not there, were you, after May 
of 1941? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And would not know whether or not it was in 
effect then ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it was in effect before May. 

Senator Brewster. Will you verify that in the records if possible? 

Admiral Wilkinson. If I can, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And I would like also to have this information 
about who was responsible for that screening. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now, when did you first sec the report of Gen- 
eral Martin regarding the air defenses of Hawaii, and which I think 
was concurred in by Admiral Bellinger, that was issued under date 
of August 20, 1941? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very recently. 

[^7951 Senator Brewster. You never saw that while you were 
Chief of Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Wasn’t that rather unusual that it did not come 
to your attention? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. As I said, the activities relating to 
our own war plans and our own movements of forces and preparations 
were not under my division and they were not brought to my atten- 
tion. There was a good deal of insistence in the department upon the 
value of security and the knowledge of war plans was closely held 
and there was no necessity, it was felt, and I agreed, that my division 
in a large number of people or in a small number should know, and I 
was sometimes told in conversation, but there was no system set up 
whereby any documents were sent to my office or even to myself. 
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Senator Brewster. Well, in a correlation of naval intelligence as 
to a possible attack wouldn’t it be rather essential that there should be 
pretty complete collaboration between your agency of Naval Intelli- 
gence and tlie other preparations for defense? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There would be a desirability that we should 
know what they were doing or planning to do but the balance between 
the possible loss of security by extending [J^796\ the knowledge 
as against the necessity of our knowing, was inclined toward not telling 
us. 

You recall Admiral King’s favorite maxim that “only those who 
need to know,” and while it would have been desirable, I cannot say 
that it was necessary. 

Senator Brewster. Well, the most valuable possession which we had 
in the Pacific was the fleet, was it not? You perhaps agree with that 
as a naval officer. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; because it was not static. 

Senator Brew'ster. Yes. Because the military establishments were 
primarily for the purpose of defense of the fleet based in the port for 
security. That is what we got Pearl Harbor for, as a naval defense. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And the defense of Pearl Harbor, it has already 
been pointed out, was in order to make it possible for the fleet effec- 
tively to function in that va.st wean, was it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say certainly 75 to 90 percent of its 
purpose was that, but it was also, of course, a defensive feature for 
our own territor}'. It belonged to us and we would naturally defend it. 

Senator Brewster. You knew, in the latter part of November and 
earlyDeceinber, as Cliief of Naval Intelligence, that you 

had lost contact with important elements of the Japanese fl^eet? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And yet you had no knowledge as to what steps 
were being taken by your reconnaissance in the vicinity of this fleet, 
of the American fleet, to see that these carriers might not be approach- 
ing for a strike? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, doesn’t that impress — it impresses, per- 
haps I should say, a layman, as a lack of correlation that, here, you 
as Navy Intelligence, knew you had lost some Jap carriers and yet 
you had no knowledge as to whether other parts of our services, mili- 
tary or naval, were taking necessary steps to see that our fleet was not 
exposed to a sneak attack. 

Admiral Wii.kinson. Yes, sir. We would have received the infor- 
mation of any discoveries made by searches from any of our operating 
forces but we were not told of the searches which of themselves were 
made. In other words, we did not know whether a search was being 
made from Midway or Johnston or Hawaii, but we would have receive 
information of any discoveries that such searches had made. 

Senator Brewster. And in your function to protect the security of 
this fleet it was not within your function or scope [^755] to 
recommend to anyone that it might be wise to carry out aerial recon- 
naissance to prot^t the fleet? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My function was to utilize the material which 
was received. I should have desired to have received more material 
and I might well have been well advised to urge actual operations to 
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secure the information although, as a matter of fact, those operations 
would not be within my province to order, but I might well hawe urged 
their being made. 

Senator Brewster. That is, you could have 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was not my function, however, to do so but 
I might well have done it. 

Senator Brewstiji. Yes. You could have volunteered the sug- 
gestion but it was not a part of your responsibility or function ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether as a result of this experi- 
ence any steps have been taken to change that system of functioning, as 
to whether or not Naval Intelligence today w'ould recognize that as 
■ part of its responsibility ? 

Admiral W ilkinson. I do not believe they have, sir. I do not know 
that specifically, I do not know that. 

Senator Brewster. Wouldn’t Pearl Harbor argue rather persua- 
sively that it might be a good idea and that when they [475^] 
lose track of an enemy fleet that it might be well to be sure that our fleet 
was not going to be approached without warning so far as the aerial 
reconnaissance might disclose ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Surelj', yes, sir; but you see there is a distinc- 
tion between the operations of the forces in the field, that is to say, the 
fleets, and the operations of the oflicers in Washington. Now, the fleet 
collects and is normally responsible for what we term combat intelli- 
gence ; that is to say, sending out a scouting line or sending out a recon- 
naissance fleet of planes. They collect that information and that is 
sent to Washington. 

Senator Brewster. Let me interrupt you. Would that be true in 
time of peace ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think that would be true in time of peace, 
yes. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you. 

Admiral Wilkinson. And the fleet collects the combat information, 
or in the absence of combat, the operational intelligence we might call 
it, and the office at home would not prescribe to tne fleet the precise 
measures to be taken to get that. I think we have sent, not the intelli- 

f ence of itself, but operations on the recommendations of intelligence 
ave sent information out saying, “Please find out what you can about 
such a thing,” and, in fact, you will recall that operations [^80ff\ 
told Admiral Hart to please send the scouting fleets over the South 
China Sea for several days to give us the information. 

Now, that is the operational intelligence which is conducted by 
the forces in the fleet and might be initiated by them or might hie 
initiated by the operational side rather than the intelligence side of 
the department proper. In that particular instance of the force of 
planes over the South China Sea, I do not believe I made such a 
recommendation but I would have been prepared to join in it. I 
think Admiral Turner probably initiated tnat. 

Senator Brewster. Well, then, as I gather, that would be the 
responsibility of someone higher up in correlating j'our reports as 
to the missing fleet and the protection of our fleet, to see to it that 
these operational surveys were carried out ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say so, yes, sir, except that I might 
say, of course, at any time I was free to recommend. 
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Senator Brewster. Yes. Now. what about the submarine that it 
has beeiT alleged circulated in Pearl Harbor in the early morning 
before, the attack? What knowledge have you regarding that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. None before the attack. I have the informa- 
tion afterward. 

Senator Brewster. I am not asking you before. I am 
asking you now. What is your information as to what happened 
there ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is my understanding that submarine con- 
tact was made several hours before the attack and that it was in the 
restricted waters, and that two of our vessels attacked it, and believed 
that from the absence of subsequent sound indications, believed that 
they sank it. 

Senator Brewster. When you speak of the restricted area, how 
extensive was that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Oh, very limited ; I think 5 or not more than 
10 miles, at least, off the entrance to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. I am asking more jiarticularly about another 
submarine lieside the one that you speak of which you think was sunk 
off the entrance to Pearl Harbor, about one that was supposed to have 
circulated through Pearl Harbor and gone out, and an officer from 
which submarine they captured near one of the points in Oahu. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have asked about that, sir, and I think 
the best opinion now is that that map, that was supposed to indicate 
that the submarine had been in and come out, was an indication of 
the chart, of the track that it proposed to follow, and that there was 
no definite confirmation \_l802'] in any way that it ever had 
been in. 

Senator Brewster. What became of that Jap officer? 

Admiral Wiijcinson. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Did you ever examine him ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tfie chart? 

Senator BREwsiiiR. No. the Jap officer who was captured? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not examine him. 

Senator Brewster. The Jap officer, as I understood you, that had 
the chart. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not examine him. 

Senator Brewster. Did anyone from Naval Intelligence?^ 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think he was examined in Hawaii. I am 
not sure. 

Senator Brewster, Did you have a copy of the report on that? 

Admiral Whjcinson. I do not recall. I think we did. 

Senator Brewster. What did you base your opinion on that this 
was not an actual chart of an operation? 

Admiral Wit-kinson. Oh. on recent discussion with Captain Mc- 
Collum, who examined the chart carefully and who had been familiar 
with the testimony of the officer, I believe. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Counsel, was there a request ever made for 
a copy of the examination of that Japanese officer? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe the record 

\ isos'] Mr. Gesell. None has been made. 

Mr. Mitchell. None has been made that I remember. 
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Mr. Murphy. I believe the record will show there was a question 
asked as to whether or not he was available and Admiral Inglis said 
he would look into it, into the whole matter. 

Senator Brewster. Did you mention the examining data! 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t remember. 

Senator Brewster. I think that would be most significant. I would 
like to have it. I am not prepared to say at this time that we should 
examine the Jap officer and have him testify, but I think the ex- 
amination by the Army and Navy Intelligence would be very perti- 
nent. 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t mean to say that there was a request for him 
to testify. I asked if he was still alive or what happened to him and 
I don’t know whether I requested the report, but if it is available we 
should have it. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. If you will permit me, I think the Admiral 
stated that his opinion about it came from Captain McCollum, and 
I believe Captain McCollum is listed as a witness. Is that right, 
counsel ? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, hasn’t counsel furnished us with 
some information on this point? I have made a request and I think 
they furnished us with information that was very \.480J^'\ 
meager. 

Mr. Mitcheix. There have been so many discussions that my mem- 
ory fails me. I have no recollection of that at this time. 

Senator Ferguson. I think they reported to me that it was very 
meager, they had no definite information. Isn’t that right? 

Gesell. I think that is correct. Senator. We wijl check it. 

The Vice Chairman. And isn’t it correct that Captain McCollum 
is listed as a witness? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes; it is. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, if he garve the Admiral that informa- 
tion he might be in a position to help us. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think he can tell you on what he based 
his interpretation that he discussed with me. 

Senator Brew’ster, Is that a matter in which there is complete 
concurrence between the Army Intelligence, Naval Intelligence, and 
the FBI as far as you know? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know who captured this fellow? That 
is, was it the Army, or the Navy, or the FBI? 

Admiral Wn.KiNS0N. I do not know. My recollection is he landed 
at Bellows Field, and if that is the same one, he was [J^S\ cap- 
tured there by the Army. 

Senator Brewster. Did you have occasion to look into the communi- 
cation from the destroyers who sank the submarine outside of Pearl 
Harbor and communicated this to the shore, did you have occasion to 
look into that at all to know how long it took ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I have seen a good many since, sub- 
sequently, but I have no direct knowledge. 

Senator Brewster. Did you have any contract with any of the 
fishing fleets operating off of Pearl Harbor there through your Naval 
Intelligence? Did you have operators in that field? 

A^iral Wilkinson. I do not understand, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. The hshing fleets operating off of Pearl Harbor 
were very extensive. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Oh, yes. Our District Intelligence officer 
was very much — was very directly concerned in that fishing flwt 
and we had laid down a number of restrictions which were carried 
out by the local Coast Guard, but inspired by us, as to the removal of 
all Japanese aliens from the boats, the registration of the boats, limit- 
ing them to certain hours and certain areas and the removal of radio 
apparatus. They were under thorough control and restriction for 
some time prior to the attack. 

Senator Brewster. Have you testified as to how many oper- 
[Jf806'\ ators you had in Naval Intelligence in Hawaii ? Have you 
given us those figures? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not, specifically. I can readily obtain 
it. I gave the figures for the fleet as a whole. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Will you give us those that were in 
Hawaii? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. And did I make it clear, that I would like that 
report of the examination of the J ap submarine officer, if there were 
any examination, and if it is available. 

Did I imderstand you to say, Admiral, that the Grew message 
of January 1941, regarding a possible Jap attack on Pearl Harbor, 
did not come to your attention prior to December 7, 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall it, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Tliat was not a matter of any discussion or con- 
cern in the Intelligence Department during the period that you served 
from October to December? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall it It might have been men- 
tioned. 

Senator Brewster. You siwke about the number of consular agents 
in Hawai i by the Japanese. There were a rather unusual number, were 
there not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

\i807'\ Senator Brewster. Do you remember how many? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There had b^n quite a discussion about that. 
There was, of course, a law in effect that all agents in the employ of 
foreign nations should register and they had not been required to reg- 
ister, and the commandant of the District and our Intelligence officer 
were very anxious to get them under control, and there had been some 
correspondence back and forth about it. 

Senator Brewster. Do you remember how many there were ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I would say in the order of about 50, 
perhaps more. 

Senator Brewster. Are you sure it was not 150? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No; I am not sure ; at least 50 of them. 

Senator Brewster. I think counsel can inform you that it was more. 
I think it ran up to an amazing number for so comparatively small 
an area. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. We were tiding to make them comply 
with the law but there was some instruction put in about any rigid 
steps conflicting with the efforts made to assure the loyalty of the 
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remaining Japanese. On December the 6th we said we hoped to get 
some decision in a month, I believe. 

Senator Brewster. Did you have any reason to suspect, 
during the period between October and December 7, 1941 when you 
were functioning as Director of Naval Intelligence, that the Japs sus- 
pected that we were breaking any of their codes? 

Admiral W ilkinson. Yes. I do not know specifically in that period 
but there had been a message which I recall somewhere around October, 
I think, that the Germans had informed the Japs that there were indi- 
cations that we were breaking some of their codes. Several messages 
that were sent from Japan indicated that they wished their agents to 
be narticularly careful in their reports to protect their codes. 

Senator Brewster. Have you located the messages which contained 
those references to the German warning? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I can find one, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to ask counsel whether they have 
located those. 

Mr. Gesell. No ; we have not, the ones I believe the Senator refers to. 

Senator Brewster. What steps have you taken? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I refresh Mr. Gesell’s mem- 
ory? I had a rec|uest in for such information and I am sure that my 
letter states definitely that there were no such codes — mean no such 
messages. Do you recall that, Mr. Gesell? 

Mr. Gesell. No : I do not. 

[480ff\ Mr. Mitchell. I think there were one or two messages 
such as the Admiral speaks of in Exliibit 1. 

. Mr. Murphy. And there is also a reference in Matsuoka’s message to 
Hitler that might lead to such an inference. 

Mr. Gesell. I thought the Senator was referring to ones other than 
in the exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. I am. The letter maybe might refresh you. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I have a letter frcma Mr. Mitchell saying 
that there was no evidence that the Japanese had any knowledge that 
we were breaking their codes or suspected it, and that the evidence was 
all to the contrary. Do you recall that letter, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. That is based on a report from the department 
of whom we made inquiry. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. I did not know it, personally. I forwarded to you 
their report. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. But I think there are one or two messages in exhibit 
1 that makes the same report, that the Japs were at one time fearful 
of certain ones of their codes being broken. 

Senator Breivster. Well, I have one here, and it is [4^70] 
dated the 23d day of June 1941, from Tol^o to Mexico. It appears on 
page 122 of the intercepts, concerning military installations, ship move- 
ments, and so forth and it says : 

Furthermore, since the Panama Legation, In their #62* from Panama to me, 
mentioned the question of a trip, get in touch with them regarding date and time 
of arriTal. (American surveillance will unquestionably be vigilant There are 
also some suspicions that they read some of our codes. Therefore, we wish to 
exercise the utmost caution In accomplishing this mission. Also, any telegrams 
exchanged between you and Panama should be very simple.) 
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Now, that, of course, is squarely in conflict with the report which 
apparently the Navy Department gave you, is it not, indicating that 
at least the Japanese suspected that we were breaking their code. 

Mr. Mitchell. I assume the Navy kept right on cracking them, so 
we can assume the Japs did not know that. 1 suppose that is why they 
made that statement. Obviously that one message contains a suspicion 
that we mi^it be. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchells But we kept right on breaking them, and I assume 
that, if the Japs had known we had broken them they would have fixed 
them up. 

[^SW] Senator Brewster. T am asking for information. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. Well, you asked me if they were not in conflict? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, and you agreed that it is. Now, the inter- 
cepts run from July 1 to December 7 and I asked some time ago for the 
earlier intercepts^ after I was refused permission to examine the files, 
as I was reliably informed that there were five cablegrams which made 
very specific reference to this matter of which the admiral now speak& 
that the Germans had apparently discovered something of this kind 
and communicated it to the Japanese in this interchange of messages 
between Berlin and Tokyo regarding this and in this matter — I am 
simply citing reports which the admiral confirms now, or at least 
intimates in his reference to the Germans, I say I am at least surprised 
that the Navy would give you the information that there was nothing 
to indicate t^, if there are four or five messages of this character in 
their files. 

Mr. Mitchell. To be specific, do I understand you would like to 
have any intercepts back to Janua^ 1, 1941 of this type that indicate 
the suspicion, is that what you are interested in ? 

[jIi812^ Senator Brewster. Well, I certainly am, but I also call 
attention to my letter of November 15, in which 1 acknowledge the 
receipt of these intercepts from July 1, to December 8, and added I 
would greatly appreciate if you would send me another copy of this 
material, as well as a copy of all such intercepted messages between 
January 1 and July 1, 1941. 

To tfiat, I, as far as I know, have received no reply. That was a 
month ago. 

I think you will remember, Mr. Mitchell, 10 days ago, in executive 
session, I spoke of this matter as a matter that I thought was of con- 
siderable interest, in view of the very great emphasis which had been 
placed on the complete ignorance of the Japanese of the fact that we 
were breaking their code. 

Mr. Mitchell. I understand what you are especially interested in 
is tlie messages that have to do with the question of whether the Japs 
suspected our cracking the code. It is so much easier to get results if 
we Know what we are after. I am just asking you the question, to get 
an indication as to what you are really interested in. 

Senator Biu^wster. I think my interest has been made manifest also 
in a letter to you in which I asked specifically whether there was any- 
thing to indicate the Japs had [4*57.5] either knowledge or 
suspicion that we were breaking their codes, and your reply, based on 
the Navy Department’s information, was that there was nothing to 
indicate either, and your reply was that all the evidence was to the 
contrary. 
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Mr. Mitchkll. That is exactly the report as it was given to us. 
I never asked them what their evidence was, but I assumed it was 
a fact because we kept on breaking the code, indicating that the Japs 
were not aware of it. I will get from the Navy just what the basis 
of that report is. I do not know. 

Senator Brewstkr. You just heard Admiral Wilkinson testify that 
he understood there were indications that Berlin had given the Japa* 
nese a tip on this. I think it is unfortunate that the Navy should have 
given you a report of this character, if what Admiral Wilkinson says 
now is correct. 

Mr. Mcrphy. That is two or three times that the statement is in 
the record. 

Senator Brewster. I can quite understand the concern of the 

f entleman over anything which seems in any way to be in conflict 
ere, but I think it is a rather important point, on which great 
emphasis has been laid, and I would like to know whether or not 
these messages exist. It is very significant to me that 

the intercepts were given us back to July 1 when these messages 
apparently occurred, in May and June. I have been trying for more 
than a month to get them. I spoke to counsel about this in the execu- 
tive session 10 days ago, and now I am advised that they would like 
to know just what it is I am after. 

Mr. Murphy. You are using that microphone rather loudly. This 
is three times that that statement is in the record now. 

The Vice Chairman. 1 think counsel understand. Senator. I am 
sure they will continue to cooperate in every way possible. 

Are there any other questions of Admiral Wilkinson! 

Senator Brewster. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have further questions 
of Admiral Wilkinson. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I have a memo that I would like 
to refer to the counsel, and might refresh their memory. It is dated 
the l7th of November, and signed by Mr. Mitchell. It was received 
by me November 17 at 3 p. m. 

(The document referred to was handed to Mr. Mitchell.) 

Mr. Mitchell. That is the same thing, I tliink, to which Senator 
Brewster just referred. 

Senator Brewstiji. You gave me the same answer? 

Mr. Mitch Eu.. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Has this been put in the record? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 

Senator Ferguson. I will put this in the record. It is dated 
November 17, 1945. 

Memorandum to Senator Ferguson ; 

With reference to your letter of November 16th, requesting “all information 
that any of the Services or the Government had that Japan knew that we had 
broken their code”, there is no information or Indication that Japan ever knew 
it. All information would Indicate ihe contrary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that indicates that Mr. Mitchell signed it, 
and the initials in the lower left-hand comer are “WDM/CBNT” 

That would indicate, Mr. Chairman, it was answered the day fol- 
lowing the request for that information. I requested it on the 16th, 
and the letter came on the l7th. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have been sitting here wondering just what the 
special significance and the importance in this inquiry is the question 
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of whether prior to June 1941, or at anjr time, the Japs suspected that 
we were cracking their code. I confess it would help me a bit to work 
this thing out, if I knew just what bearing it has on the case. 

I am probably dumb about it, but I do not quite grasp it. 

I have an idea that maybe that attitude may have had something to do 
with the fact tliat maybe I did not follow up your request as diligently 
as I otherwise would. 

Senator Brfavster. I should be very happy to give you what is in 
my apparently simple mentality. The first thing which has interested 
me a great deal on this particular episode, Mr. Mitchell, is if what 
Admiral Wilkinson now says is correct, then the Navy has not been 
giving you complete or accurate information when they tell you there 
was nothing to indicate that the Japs knew or suspected that we were 
breaking their codes. 

That has been, as you know, a matter in which I had some concern 
about your previous willingness to submit the data. 

As I said to you and others, that was the first point of my interest 
in this episode. 

Mr. Mitcueix. You made that request before the Admiral made 
that statement. I am trying to get back to your point of view as to 
the materiality of that in this hearing. 

Senator Brewster. I am coming to that. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right. 

Senator Brewster. The second point, I had thought that one of the 
very outstanding matters that had been emphasized 

here, and in fact you yourself examined General Marshall at great 
len^h regarding this very matter in connection with the Dewey epi- 
sode, that a great state secret existing here was magic, and that the 
Japs had no knowledge or suspicion that we were breaking their codes, 
and apparently very great importance has been atta^ed to that 
throughout this hearing. 

If there is anything to indicate that is not so, we must all, to some 
extent, revise our estimate of the situation in the light of that possi- 
bility or probability. At least that is my observation in all this evi- 
dence. I cannot otherwise reconcile the whole Dewey episode. 

Now, if, back in May or June 1941, there were messages indicating 
that the Jjps suspected that this was happening, if it was of great im- 
portance, 1 camiot understand why this has not been developed. I 
cannot understand why the Navy will tell you there was nothing to 
indicate it. If it is not of any importance, why do not they just simply 
give us the facts and the messages, and if it is of impoi^nce, and 
there is any suggestion of concealment, that is something we must tate 
into account. 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I might si^, the gentleman from Maine 
has been absent for some days. Yesterday we spent 20 minutes on 
tirades in connection with the Republican National 

Committee, and now we have spent 20 minutes in trying counsel, talk- 
ing about the Dewey episode. I suggest that we talk about Pearl 
Harbor; I suggest that we proceed to inquire as to what happened 
at Pearl Harbor. 

The Vice Chairman. I am sure the counsel understand the gentle- 
man’s request now, and I hope we can move along. 
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Senator Brewster. I certainly will be most pleased to. I am not 
at all surprised that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is considerably 
concerned over the necessity of my replying to the question of counsel. 
I have been rather patient myself, and perhaps it is just as well, and 
this will clarify it. 

The Vice Chairman. I think it does, Senator. I have heard every 
witness who has testified, and my clear impression is that the remarK 
just made by Admiral Wilkinson is the first intimation that has come 
out in the course of this hearing that the Japanese had ever suspected 
that their code miglit have been broken. I loiow other witnesses have 
been asked the question wliether there was anything to iiidicate that 
Japan had ever susi)ected that the code had been broken, and their 
testimony was that there wms nothing to indicate it, until just at this 
moment when Admiral Wilkinson had made the remark in response 
to the question, and I think that is the first intimation that has come 
to the committee that anybody thought Japan might 

have had any knowledge that the code had been broken. 

Senator Brew'ster. Sir. Chairman, I thank you very much for that 
observation, and I hope you agree with me that this does have a dis- 
tinct relevance in establishing it. 

The Vice Chairman. Of course, if the Senator wants information, 
I am sure counsel will cooperate in every possible way to secure it, and 
to ffive it to the Senator when it is secured. 

Senator Ferouson. Mr. Chairman, might I just say I do not think 
we have wasted time this morning on this question as to whether or 
not counsel is able to obtain for us immediately upon ou^ request infor- 
mation material to the matter that we have before us. I think as to 


whether or not the services are obtaining the information for us is 
very vital to this hearing. Now, if we have a request in on the 16th 
day of November for certain material and that is material that is in 
the files, and then the fact that we get a reply immediately on the 17th 
of November, and we wait until the 18th day of December and do not 
have that information, that question is very vital to the thing that we 
are trying. Are we getting the cooperation of the services or are we 
merely here taking what the services desire to give us ? 


\A^0'] That is the question. 
I raised it on the floor and I raist 


1 raised it on the floor and I raise it again here. 

That is very vital to this case. Are we getting what they want to 
give us, when they want to give it to us, or are they going to give it to 
us because it is material to this issue as we request it? 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose for a mo- 
ment! 


The Vice Chairman. Does the Senator yield ? 

Senator Brewster. Yes, I will yield. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster yields. 

Mr. Keefe. About the request for information and the speed with 
which it has returned, I have asked time and again for information 
and some of those requests were propounded in the first 2 or 3 days of 
this hearing. 

In one instance it was promised to me in 2 days in respect to one 
r^uest, and to date I have only received one or two responses of any 
kind to any request I have made. 
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You will recall that on the second or third day of these hearings I 
asked Admiral Inglis in respect to the condition of the fleet, in respect 
to her fighting ability, on the 7th day of December when it was in the 
harbor. He told me that the California was practically hors de com- 
bat because of an inspection and because of boxed ammunition. The 
noon hour intervened, and when he came back he said they were investi- 
gating it and he would report to me immediately, and to date I have 
received no report on the ships, except what has come to me from let- 
ters from men on the ships, and who know, who were in a position to 
know, whether their fighting condition was reduced because of open 
voids and the boxing of ammunition, and the type of inspection that 
was carried on. That is one thing. 

While we were quizzing the Admiral, Adinir^ Inglis in this room, ■ 
I made a request on f'riday and the material was promised me for 
Monday, and that request has not been complied with. 

I can go on and read the list from my notes — I haven’t got my notes 
here — but I have made at least 25 requests and I am sure only 2 or 3 
of which have been complied with.. I. wanted the information for the 
purpose of interrogation of witnesses at the projier time. 

I have been told that they have liaison committees in the State 
Department, in the W'^ar Department and Navy Department who are 
standing by all the time to get the information just as rapidly as it 
is humanly possible to get it. Now one month goes by and although 
you have made an important request there is no intimation from coun- 
sel at all as to whether or not that request had been looked into. 

We cannot help but wonder as to what is the cause of this great 
delay. That has caused me great exasperation and I can only say we 
have been receiving spoon-fed evidence. If we have the information 
certainly we will be in a better position to conduct an intelligent cross- 
examination. 

That is all I want to say at this time. 

Mr. Mitchell. May I be permitted to say something ? 

[ 4 ^ 3 ] The Vice Ciiahiman. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. In regard to your reque.st for the condition of the 
ships on Pearl Harbor Day, when they were inspected and open and 
all that sort of tlung, I think we have already brought in some data 
on that. I think it was during your absence within uie last few days. 

The Vice Chairman. I.rfist Saturday. 

Mr. Gearhart. I was sick in bed one day. The report came to the 
committee when I was absent one day. I wonder why that was done. 

The Vice Chairman. That was done on Saturday when, unfortu- 
nately, the gentleman from California was unavoidably absent, and 
we regret that. The counsel made a report to the committee, which 
sat for about an hour longer than we had expected, for counsel to 
make a report to the committee on various requests that had been 
made during the hearing by the different members of the committee. 

During the course of that report to the committee I recall that quite 
a number of the things requested by the gentleman from California 
were presented and included in the record. If the gentleman will 
examine the record of last Saturday, the day on which he was unable 
to be here, I think he will find at least responses to many of his re- 
quests, and the counsel made the .statement that the information that 
143.?4] was not being submitted at that time and that had been 
requested would be submitted as quickly as it could be secured. 
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The counsel gave us a rather exhaustive report along that line last 
Saturday. I am sure that many of the requests made by the gentleman 
from California were complied with in the course of that report. 

Mr. Gearhart. May I inquire as to whether or not the chart I re- 

a nested showing the numencal readiness of the fleet in the Pacific, 
liat I asked of Admiral Inglis, was mentioned? 

Mr. Mitch ELI,. There are so many of these that I cannot pick from 
memory the generality. We have been engaged in the last week check- 
ing up from the transcrijit to he sure tliat everything that was asked 
for orally here in the past will be submitted. 

Mr. Gearhart. I requested a chart showing the number of ships 
that were in the Pacific on May 1 and the transfers from that fleet 
to the Atlantic, and the augmentations from ship construction, and 
then I also asked for that information for the Atlantic Ocean as well, in 
chart form, and Admiral Inglis said he would have it 2 days later. 

I have been told — information has come to me from reliable 
sources — that that report has already been submitted to counsel. Can 
counsel verify it ? 

[^825'] Mr. Mitchell. I have no recollection of seeing it. I 
will find out during the noon hour if it is in our files. 

The Vice Chairman. I do recall, Mr. Gearhart, you made the re- 
quest about the Boise. That was included in the record last Saturday, 
and I am sure counsel will have the gentleman’s request checked and 
every effort will be made to comply with his request. 

Senator Brewster. May I just ask that Admiral Wilkinson will 
check on those cablegrams, the intercepts during the noon hour so 
we can get this thing clarified? 

Admiral Wilkinson. M ;7 only recollection was a dispatch from 
Berlin, I think to Tokyo, indicating that the Germans thought we 
might be reading the Japanese codes and warning them about it. 

Senator Brewster. I understood there were five messages on this 
subject between Tokyo and Wasliington. I would like to have a 
complete file. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, you understand the Senator’s re- 
quest? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. You will make every effort to comply with it? 
Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the record 
[4B1S8] note that not one question was asked the witness in the 
last half hour. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P. M. 

T1STIH0F7 OP BEAK ADMIBAL TEEODOBE STABE WILKINSON 

(Besumed) 


The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. Senator 
Brewster will resume his inquiry. 

^nator Brewster. Admiral, were you able to secure those wires 
during the recess ? I think they were radiograms. 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I have not been able to locate it to date. The 
bais'on officer for the Navy Department has made the specific inqniry 
for that dispatch. I have talked to my predecessor, Admiral Kirk, 
who says he recalls it as a message from the Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin to the home office in Tokyo, that the German Foreign 
Minister Von Ribbentrop had advised him that there were indications 
that the Americans were breaking Japanese codes. 

I may state, of course, that there were a number of codes, some of 
which are relatively simple and can be readily broken, others are 
more complex, and the very reading of one code would not be any 
assurance that others or the entire bulk of them were being broken. 
The only indication would be with respect to such a message that 
we were at least attacking their codes. 

1 do know that in the late fall, in the early fall and the late fall, we 
had some worries about the Japanese finding that out 

and the Japanese suspicions, although we did not believe from the 
tenor of their dispatches that they were convinced at all that w’e were 
breaking them, and those worries occasioned our tightening up of 
security concerning intercepts and occasioned our being particularly 
careful about broadening in any degree the text or even knowledge 
obtained from the text of such messages. 

Senator Brewster. When you say there are different codes, how 
frequently are they changed ordinarily ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Again it is a matter for a communicator to 
give expert knowledge, but there is in general, I understand, two types 
of concealed message. One is a code and the other is a cipher appli- 
cable to that code. The code is contained in a book and to change it 
you have to issue another book. The cipher may be changed ftom 
day to day and often is. 

You must first break the cipher on any message before you can 
tell what the concealed message is and then you must have the code 
to know what the words which have now been derived, or the groups 
which have now been derived, mean under that code. 


Answering your question directly then, the ciphers were very fre- 
quently changed, sometimes from day to day, ana the codes would not 
bo changed so often, perhaps once a month or even a year or more. 

Senator Brewster. How many are they likely to have 
in use at any one time? How many would they be likely to have in 
use at any one time, of codes as distinct from the ciphers? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Oh, perhaps 10 or 12: A diplomatic code, a 
naval attache’s code, a military, a consular, some very secret codes for 
each of those and some day to day codes. 

f^nator Brewster. And the interpretation of any one was de- 

E endent either upon breaking it as you did or upon having the code 
ook to enable you to easily translate it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. xVnd the knowledge that we were at- 
tacking a code would not be particularly significant as it is more or 
less of an international practice. The knowledge that we had suc- 
ceeded in breaking some of the simpler codes would not be particularly 
significant. If they knew definitely we had broken their most secret 
codes it would be a matter of great concern. 

Senator Brewster. It is not considered that there is anything par- 
ticularly reprehensible in this practice, is it? Isn’t it a rather well- 
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recognized practice in the international code of morality that that is 
done by all governments in the interest of their national security ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think so. I do not think that governments 
are particularly desirous to admit it, but I think it has been done in 
the past, sir. 

[A830^ Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Whether it is being continued today in all 
countries I do not know. 

Senator Brewster. Wasn’t there a rather conspicuous case in our 
own history during and after the last war about certain translations 
that were made in time of peace? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is not authentic at all but I 
know that in the last war we did have a so-called Black Chamber. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. And that sometime after the last war I believe 
the then Secretary of State decided that he would abolish it completely 
and all such activities on our part were then discontinued for a time. 

The Vice Chairman. If you will permit me, Senator, you and the 
Senator were both referring to the last war. You are talking about 
World War I ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, World War I. This one is too recent to 
be known as the last war. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, both of them are last wars now. 

Senator Brewster. Was that discontinued at that time when Henry 
L. Stimson was Secretary of State? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know. 

[^831'\ Senator Brewster. I think it was. 

Now, have counsel been able to secure any further information about 
these mcs.sages? Have they made any inquiries from the Navy De> 
partment about it? 

Mr. Mitchell. They are hard at work, and so is the Army. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Mr. Chairmanj may I suggest a change in the 
stenographic record of yesterday at this point? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes, go ahead. That won’t disturb you, will 
it. Senator? 

Senator Brewster. No. 

The Vice Chairman. Go ahead. Admiral. ^ 

Admiral Wh-kinson. On page 4575, referring to the responsibility 
of the Office of Naval Intelligence regarding probable intentions of the 
enemy, in the middle of the page, the record shows that my answer to 
a question was : 

I did not BO understand, and I bare the Information, as I said, from my 
predecessor, my discussion with Admiral IngersoII, the Assistant Chief of Opera- 
tions, and Just this morning from Admiral Kirk, also my predecessor. 

That last phrase should read, “and just this morning I have received 
a dispatch from Admiral James who was a predecessor in turn of my 
predecessor, Admiral Kirk, to that effect.” 

{4832'\ The Vice Chairman. Does that complete your correc- 
tion? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. In connection with the discussion of the answer- 
ing of the questions, I believe, of Judge Clark, about the threat of 
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the American Navy on the flank of the Japanese operations, in replying 
to that you pointed out on page 4712 of your testimony : 

Oar navy was much smaller tben than It was ultimately, and, in fact, at that 
time. It was smaller than the Japanese fleet in the Paclflc. 

How long had that condition prevailed so far as you know and on 
what were tlie comparisons made? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Sir, our navy was smaller than the Japanese 
fleet in the Pacific. I meant, of course, our force in the Pacific itself. 

^nator Brewster. Yes, I understand that. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think that had in general prevailed through- 
out the year of 1941 and the disparity had been somewhat increased 
by the necessity of sending ships to the Atlantic, one of which, in fact, 
was my ship, the battleship Mississippi^ in May of 1941. 

Senator Brewster. You brought that from Pearl Harbor to New 
York, or thereabouts? 

[j^33^ Admiral Wilkinson. From Pearl Harbor to the Atlan- 
tic, and then I was operating on the Atlantic patrol until I came ashore 
to the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Senator Brewster. Were there other battleships moved at that 
time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. What were they? 

Admiral Wilkin.son. The Idaho and New Mexico^ as I remember 
it, one carrier and three or four cruisers and some eight destroyers. 

Senator Brewster. And what was the relative rank of the two 
navies before that transfer, approximately? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Of the navies as a whole or of the forces in 
the Pacific? 

Senator Brewster. No ; the Pacific Fleet and the J apanese Fleet. 

Admiral Wiijiinson. I would prefer to refer to Admiral Inglis* 
testimony on that subject. My impression is that there was a alight 
di^arity against the United States force. 

Senator Brewstiji. Even before that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Even before that time. 

[■4^4] Mr. Geseix. May I interpose. Senator? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. Congressman Gearhart raised before the recess the ques- 
tion of whether we nad received a response to his request for a state- 
ment showing the relative strength of naval combatant units of various 
kinds in the Atlantic and Pacific on May 1, 1941, and December 7, 1941, 
including a comparison between the strength of our Navy, and, I 
believe, the Navies of Allied and potential enemy powers. 

We have gotten that material. I handed a copy to Congressman 
Gearhart, and we have one copy for every member of the committee. 

I interpose with it now because it relates directly^ to vour question. 

Senator Brewster. Would you want to put that in tne record now 
so it may be available? 

Mr. Gearhart. I would like to have it included in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. Will you offer it as an exhibit then? 

Mr. Ge-seli,. We will then offer this material as Exhibit 86, and 
perhaps we better have it spread upon the transcript so it will be 
available to every member of the committee. 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. So ordered. 
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Senator Brewster. That will appear in the transcript {^8SS\ 
tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Geseix. Yes. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 86.”) 

(Exhibit 86 follows :) 

Naval combatant strength^ Atlantic Ocean^ May i, IdJ^l 

AXIS 



Germany 

Italy 

Vichy 

France 

Other 

augmen- 

tations 

Total 

Battleships 

•6 

b6 

> 6 


17 

Alrcralt carriers - 



b 1 


1 

Heavy cruis^ 

4 

•4 

4 


12 

Light cruisers 

4 

«i 11 

•0 


36 

Destroyers 

« 15 

•84 

152 

<0 

160 

Submarines 

1 150 

m 

58 

-9 

1 

294 


* Includes 2 over-age baltleshins, Schlenien and Schlesn ig-HoUtcin. 

h Includes daniagctl Duilio anu Cavour, heavily damaged, resting on bottom. 

• Includes daniagtKl Bolzano. 

Includes 5 inelTcclivc light cruhicrs. 

• Includes 2 inelTi'ctive destroyers. 

* Includes 8 ineffective submarines. 

I Includes 4 damagcnl or incomplete battleships, 
h Interned in Martinique. 

• Includes 2 intemtHl in Martinique. 

1 Includes 4 damaged or Incomplete destroyers, 
k Includes Yugoslavian Dalmacia and Dutch Gelderland, 

* Includes 3 Yugoslavian, 1 Oreek, and 5 Norw-egian deetroyers. 

Includes 3 Yugoslavian, 6 Dutch submarines. 

I Estimated. 


Naval comhatani sirengiht Atlantic Ocean, May 1, 1941 


[issei 


ALLIED 



United 

States 

Great 

Britain 

Free 

France 

Other 

augmen- 

tationa 

Battleships 

6 

m 

s 3 

BHI 

Aircraft rarriere..... 

3 

■EEa 



Heavy erolsers 

5 

■si 


kl 

Light cruisers 

8 

f30 

kl 

13 

Destroyers. 

85 

*191 

118 

■11 

Submarines 

53 

*65 

18 

■16 


• Includes 3 battle cruisers. 

^ Includes 0 battleships damaged and under repair. 

• Includes 1 escort carrier. 

i Includes 1 large carrier damaged and under repair. 

• Includes 6 heavy cruisers damaged and under repair. 

( Estimated, no accurate figures available at this time, 
s Includes 2 base ships and 1 interned at Alexandria. 

k Interned at Alexandria. 

I Includes 4 incomplete and 3 Interned at Alexandria. 

1 Includes 1 incomplete and 1 interned at Alexandria, 
k Includes Greek Oeorgioa Aperw. 

1 Includes Dutch Heemtkerek and Sumaira, 

» Includes 6 Greek, 1 Dutch, 2 Norwegian, and 2 Polish destroyers. 

■ Includes 6 Greek, 7 Dutch, 1 Norwe^an, 1 Polish, and 1 Yugoslavian submarine. 


Total 


141 


70716— 46— pt. 4 17 
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[1857] Naval combatant strength. Pacific Ocean, as of May 1, 1941 

AXIS 



Japan 

VWiy 

Franca 

ToCil 

Battleships. - - 

10 


10 

Aircraf t carriers 

7 


7 

Heavy cruisers.... - 

18 


18 

Light cruisers .. - - 

17 

1 

18 

Destroyers 

100 


100 

Submarines..... .. .................... 

68 

2 

7D 





ALLIES 



United States 

Great 

Britain 

Dutch 

Tottf 

Pacific 

Asiatic 

Battleships . . . 

0 

■IB 

1 


10 

Aircraft carriers 

3 


1 


4 

Heavy cruisers 

12 

nomura 

• 4 


17 

Light cruisers 

9 

2 

kl3 

8 

27 

Destroyers 

67 

13 

fc6 

7 

08 

Submarines 

27 

28 

(^) 

16 

70 


• Includes 1 unit damaged and under repair. 

Estimated, no accurate figures available. 

• Number unknown. Not enough data for eatimate. 

[4858] Naval combatant strength^ Atlantic Ocean, Dec, 7, 1941 

AXIS 



Germany 

Italy 

Vichy 

France 

Other 

augmen- 

tations 

Total 

Battleships 

• 5 

bg 

■a 

■■■I 

18 

Aircraft carriers 





1 

Heavy cruisers. 

4 

WKmO 


lllllllllll 

12 

Light cruisers 

4 



MillllSIi 

27 

Destroyers 

120 

•77 


10 

168 

Submarines 

1 155 

»67 

■i 


in 


■ Includes 2 over-age battleships Schletien and SchU^igheUtein, 
^ Includes Cavovr heavily damaged but afloat. 

• Includes damaged Bolzano and Gorizia. 

^ Includes damaged B'Aoata, Bande Nere, and Montecuccoli, 

• Includes 34 damaged destroyers. 

• Includes 26 damaged submarin<». 

■ Includes 3 damaged or incomplete battleships. 

^ Interned at Martinique. 

‘ Includes 2 intemetl at Martinique, 
i Includes 7 damaged or incomplete. 

^ Includes Yugoslavian JJalmada and Dutch Gtlderland, 

> Includes 1 Cln^ck. 3 Norwegian, and 3 Yugoslavian destroyers. 

■ Includes 6 Dutch, and 3 Yugoslavian submarines. 

1 Estimated. 
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ALLIED 


United Great 


Free 

France 

Other 


augmen- 

tations 

Total 

b3 


21 



12 

13 

« 1 

21 

> 1 

p 2 

39 

■ 11 

« 11 

339 

«8 

'15 

161 


Battleships-- ghs 12 

Aircraft carriers ^ i j2 13 «1 21 

Heavy dg J 28 il p2 39 

Light cruisers 92 i 225 * 11 « 11 339 

Destroyers j gO ag r 15 161 

Submarines 

• Does not Include North Carolina and Washington both on trials, 
b Does not Include Hornet on trials. 

\ Jun« “ ^d San Juan carried on Atlantic Fleet lists but were not completed or 

commissioned Euid are not included. 

• Includes 1 battle cruiser. . . ^ , 

t Includes 1 damaged battleship under repair. 

• Includes 2 escort carriers. 

b Includes 2 damaged aircraft carriers under repair. 

» Includes 5 damaged heavy cruisers under repair. 

I Estimated. No accurate figures available, 
b Includes 2 base ships and 1 interned at Alexandria. 

» Interned at Alexandria. ^ a ^ 

» Includes 4 incomplete, 2 Interned and 1 
■ Includes 1 Inconmlete and 1 interned at Alexandria. 

• Includes Greek Ctorgios Aterov. 

' inett 6 Q^k.’ 7 Dutch, 1 Norwegian. 1 Polish, and 1 VuBodavlan submarine 


Naval wmbataat ttrmffth, Pacific Ocean, as of Deo. 7 , 1941 

[ 4840 ] 



ALLIES 



• Includes 1 battle cni^. 

• Includes 1 damaged battleship under repair. 

• This aircraft carrier damaged and undw repair, 
b Estimated, no accurate figures av^ble. 

» Number unknown. Not enough data for estimate. 
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[484i'\ Senator Bbewsteb. I notice the date is May 1, 1941. 
Was that before or after you were detached? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Immediately before. I left about 2 weeks 
later. 

Senator Brewster. About the middle of May? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. So that as of May 1 it would show the three 
battleships and the other units you mentioned in the Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Wii.kinson. It should so show. 

Senator Brewster. There has been a good deal of discussion about 
the information which was available to Admiral Kimmel. 1 think it 
has appeared rather clearly that under the limitations under which 
you were o^rating there was a substantial amount of material bear- 
ing on the diplomatic communications which you did not communicate 
to Admiral Kimmel. 

Is that the way I understood your testimony ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was a substantial amount of diplomatic 
interchange of messages that was not sent verbatim, or even in gist of 
themselves outside of Washington, eitlier to Admiral Hart, Admiral 
Kimmel, or to the Atlantic Fleet, for instance. The summary of those 
with respect to the status of the diplomatic negotiations was, however, 
contained in the fortnightly situation wherein it was stated what the 
general [4^4^] progress of the negotiations was. 

Senator Brewster. I think in Mr. Hesell’s question yesterday, 
which was gone into rather clearly, whether it was not proper to con- 
vey that information, and there was a substantial amount of informa- 
tion bearing on the situation which was not communicated to Admiral 
Kimmel. I think perhaps you answered that “yes,” and you agreed 
it was a substantial amount but you kind of qualified it somewhat. 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was certainly a substantial amount that 
was not forwarded in detail. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. With respect to the summary, for instance, of 
the fortnightly summary of November 15, on the first page we find the 
diplomatic situation, paragraph 1: 

(1) Japan. 

Tbe approaching crista in United States-Japanese relations overshadowed all 
developments in the Far Ea.st daring the period. 

Baburo Kurusu, former Japanese Ambassador to Berlin, is flying to Washington 
with compromise Japanese proposals. No one apparently expects bis mission to 
succeed, tbe Envoy himself reportedly expressing extreme pessimism. American 
spokesmen, incindiug Sivretary Knox, have Indicated that the United States will 
not budge fron:> her position. Prime Minister Churchill warned 

that if war breaks out between Japan and America, Britain will declare war on 
Japan “within the hour". The United States is preparing to withdraw the 
Marine detachments from Oiina. The Japanese press continued to rail at 
Britain and the United States. 

Now, on December 1, a similar first paragraph: 

Unless the Japanese request continuance of the conversations, the Japanese- 
Anierican negotiations have virtually broken down. The Japanese Government 
and press are proclaiming loudly that the nation must carry on resolutely the work 
of building the Greater East Asia coprosperity spliere. The press also is criticis- 
ing ThallaiKl severely. Strong indications point to an early Japanese advance 
against Thailand. 

Relations between Japan and Russia remained strained. Japan signed a 6-year 
extension of the anticomintern pact with Germany and other Axis nations on 
November 25. 
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'rhose were the diplomatic advices that were furnished to Admiral 
Kimmel, which are a brief summary of the status of negotiations. 

Senator Brewster. You would I’ecognize, would you not, Admiral, 
that there are very substantial gaps in those summaries, necessarily 
perhaps, as compared to the information available here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly. I mean the fact of the 
dispatch of the 10-point note from us and the receipt of the Japanese 
reply was not in it. 

Senator Ferguson. There was the conspicuous incfdent of the 
charting of the waters of Pearl Harbor, which was the dispatch of 
September 24, translated on October 9, and which I believe they indi- 
cated was not communicated to Admiral Kimmel at Pearl Harbor. 

Is that your recollection? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is my recollection. 

Senator Brewstor. With those things in mind. Admiral, I am some- 
what puzzled by this statement in your report of December 19, 1941, 
which was, of course, very near to the event, and I quote from that 
report — I do not know wThether this has been put in evidence as an 
exhibit or not. It is a inemoraiulum for tl;e Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions from Admiral Wilkinson on December 19, 1941. 

Do you know whether that is in evidence ? 

Mr. Gesell. It is not. Senator. I think, if that is the memorandum 

g iven to us, it summarizes a report or reports on his testimony before 
le Roberts Board. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Mr. Gesell. That is not in evidence. 

Senator Breavs'fer. The subject is the proceedings of the President’s 
Investigating Committee, December 19, 1941. Tliis was 

a report from Admiral Wilkinson, reporting his testimony before the 
so-called Roberts Commission, to whom he stated on page 3, “The 
Commander in Chief. Pacific, had as much information as we had, but 
I myself could not expect that he and his staff would infer positively a 
raid on Hawaii any more than we had been able to do from the same 
information.” 

That would not be a correct statement of the situation, would it. 
Admiral? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think if you will read the preceding two 
sentences, sir, it will make it clearer. 

On the evidence available we had concluded on December Ist that the Japanese 
were contemplating an early attack, primarily directed at Thailand, Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula, and subsequent developments had proved this to be true. We 
bad not been able to obtain intelligence or to develop by inference any indication 
of a raid on Hawaii. The Commander In Chief Pacific hud as much Information 
as we bad, but I myself could not expect that he and his staff would infer posi- 
tively a raid on Hawaii any more than we had been able to do from the same 
information. 

Perhaps that is not correct in that the earlier dispatches had not 
been relayed to him specifically. 

Senator Brew'ster. Would not it be a matter of concern, and a mat- 
ter of considerable interest or significance to the [4^4^] entire 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor, to know that the enemy wfere mapping the loca- 
tion of the fleet day by day, by five sectors in Pearl Harbor? Would 
not it mean more to the commander in Pearl Harbor than to anyone 
here in Washington who was less immediately concerned? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly it would be of more immediate 
application to him. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. He was well aware that the fleet was under 
constant observation from the surrounding hills. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. And that the reports were being made as to 
them. Wliether the geographical designation of the areas by sectors 
would mean more to him or not I cannot say. Probably it would, yes. 

Senator Brewster. If you had been in command or that fleet you 
would probably lie awake at night trying to figure out just what the 
significance of that was, would you not? 

Admiral Wii.kin8on. Might well have. 

Senator Brewster. Now here in Washington you had reports from 
all over, you had the whole world view, you had Manila, you had all 
the other departments coming in here, and while you were naturally 
concerned, you were not immediately responsible for the safety of thi^ 
fleet, so it might well take [4^-47] up less of your thought and 
attention ana consideration, I can well understand, than it would in 
the hands of Admiral Kimmel. That is probably a fair statement, ia 
it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So that in the light of what we now know it cer- 
tainly proved unfortunate that it did not prove practical to send in 
some more information regarding the developments that were going 
on? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes^ sir. That again was a question of the 
security of the code, of which we were becoming increasingly con- 
cerned. 


[4^4^] Senator Brewster. In future situations of this character 
the lessons which we have learned from this will undoubtedly have 
a substantial bearing on the conduct of our armed services, our intel- 
ligence, and our entire arrangements, I assume. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I hope so, sir. I hope we profit by all the 
lessons of the war. 

Senator Brewster. I think that is the only justification of this in- 
vestipition, as a matter of fact. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. One other thing which I did not follow quite 
through is the matter of the fleet. 

Speaking to you now as a naval officer of long experience, when 
you spoke of the fleet at Pearl Harbor, the American Fleet as being 
inferior to the Japanese, you meant in the relative strength of battle- 
ships, destroyers, carriers, the entire component of the fleet? 

Adloairal Wilkinson. Including the Naval Air Force; yes sir. That 
is discounting any superiority or training and materiel, in which we 
hoped we were a little bettor off. 

I^nator^ Brewster. Yes. Is it not also true that the power of the 
fleet increased proportionately to its moving from its base? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Brewster: As I remember Admiral Leahy, his testimony 
before us in 1938, when we were considering expanding the Navy, he 
estimated we would need a superiority of approximately 2 to 1 in 
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order to move into the Western Pacific, and take up the Japanese on 
equal terms. 

That involved communication lines and everything else. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think that is more than a fair statement, 
and when we did finally move into the Western Pacific in this war, 
we were more than 2 to 1. 

Senator Brewster. So when you speak of the fleet as being inferior, 
our fleet being inferior, you compared the values side by side, rather 
than the fact that there was four or five thousand miles of water that 
we had to cover. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; a direct comparison. 

Senator Brewster. It is probably useless to contemplate, except as 
it assists us in this lesson, but the price at Pearl Harbor was not only 
the price we paid at Pearl Harbor that day, but all the way on from 
Guadalcanal to Leyte, and even Okinawa, was it not, in the matter of 
the depletion of our naval strength ? 

Perhaps I should confine it now to Guadalcanal, where we went to 
fight on a shoestring, to stop the Japs because we had to stop them 
right then. 

14 ^ 60 ] Admiral Wilkinson. I was thinking. Senator, that, of 
coursOj we could not say what the course of the war might have been. 
We might have gone out of Pearl Harbor with what we had in an 
attempt to relieve the Philippines, which might well have been disas- 
trous in view of the Japanese islands and air fields, and the challenge 
we would have met from the Japanese Fleet. 

The temporary losses at Pearl Harbor, and, of course, the actually 
complete losses of two battleships, undoubtedly reduced for a time the 
ratio and we had to wait until that ratio was restored and increased 
before we could successfully conduct the campaign in the Western Pa- 
cific. It is possible, if our losses had not been incurred in Pearl Har- 
bor, other losses might have resulted subsequently, and that those 
losse might have been more permanent, not readily restored. 

I cannot say what it may have been in the course of the war. 

Senator Brewster. Well, after this initial upset, we did demon- 
strate a capacity to beat the Japanese on almost any terms from then 
on. We had no serious surprises, no serious upsets in our procedure, 
from then on. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. The first canmaign in the South Pa- 
cific, in the vicinity of Guadalcanal, was pretty tough 

fighting. Our losses were heavy, and so were the Japs’ losses, we hope, 
but thei’eafter we began to have disproportionate losses, comparing the 
J ap losses with ours. 

Senator Brewster. I think it is proper to speak of it now. It is my 
understanding that in the Naval Affairs Committee I think Admiral 
Stark, or Admiral King — Admiral King, I think, testified that we had 
to go into Guadalcanal to stop it; we could not let the Japs g|o any 
further, so it was a calculated risk that we felt obliged to take. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brew'ster. Not because we felj it was necessarily easy or 
feasible, but it just had to be done with insufficient forces because of 
the losses at Pearl Darbor. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Is that right ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. In part. The ships that were disabled at 
Pearl Harbor, the older battleships, would have been strong units in 
the South Pacific, but they would not have been particularly well 
adapted to some of the fighting there which required faster ve^els. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. _ . 

Admiral Wilkinson. Our greatest difficulty, as I recall, in the 
earlier days of the war, was the lack of [4^^] carriers, and, 
of course, there were no carriers affected at Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. The estimated losses — I recall ^tting this at 
that time from Admiral Stark — the losses incident at Pearl Harbor, 
it was estimated at that time had set us back a year. Did you hear 
such estimates at that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I defer to his judgment. I made no such 
estimate. 

Senator Brewster. It would be true that if the fleet had remained 
in being, with the augmentations in the ensuing 12 months, our prog- 
ress both in the South Pacific and in West Pacific could have been 
that much more rapid, because of the strength which we would have 
had if we did not encounter these losses, don’t you think so? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I should say so, unless we liad undertaken 
an expedition for the relief of the Philippines in the crisis that was 
developing there before we were prepared for it, in which case, of 
course, we might have had heavy losses there, and then been worse off 
than we were to begin with. 

Senator Brewster. 1 quite appreciate that. That is, if the Japs 
had not sunk these ships at Pearl Harbor, public opinion might have 
been for a relief expedition, although [i853'\ when I was at 
Pearl Harbor in 1940, the standing joke between the Army and Navy 
at that time was that the fellows in the Philippines were just out of 
luck, that we were not going to relieve them. There seemed to be a 
rather jovial aspect to it. The poor fellows were supposed to hold 
out for 6 months when they knew the fleet, very well, was not coining, 
because it did not have the strength to go into the western Pacific until 
it had the 2 to 1 superiority to the Japs, which it did not have. 
Did you ever hear such discussions ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. Not authoritatively, not in the sense 
that they were definitely doomed, but that it was difficult to relieve 
them. 

Senator Brewster. I refer to the captains, not the top cqmm^d. I 
refer to the boys down the line who felt they were up against it. 

I think that is all that I have. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart of California will inquire. 

[4^54] Mr. GkiRhart. Admiral Wilkinson, during the course of 
your examination by the gentleman from Pennsylvania you pointed out 
certain advantages that the fleet had in the harbor at tlie time of the 
surprise attack. One of them was that it was practically protected 
from submarine attack. And, I think you also pointed out, that when 
tlie ships were sunk they were sunk in shallow water and you were 
able to later raise them. 

You did not mean to imply that that was a good place to have the 
fleet if we had been under any impression that an atteck was to occur, 
did you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I think I was asked in fact whether, 
as to the contrast between Pearl Harbor and Lahaina Roads, whether 
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the fact that the water was sliallow in Pearl Harbor, and ships were 
recovered, would not have made Lahaina a worse place to Be, if a 
similar attack with similar effects had taken place, and I think my 
answer was “yes.” 

I did not, of myself, I believe, say I would prefer the ships stay in 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact, as they were lashed together in 
pairs and in line, that very arrangement of things reduced their fight- 
ing capacity, didn’t it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It reduced their ability to ^t out and reduced 
the arc of fire of the guns of the inner [i866] ship. 

Mr. Gearhart. Prevented all maneuverability? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The single ship would be unmaneuverable 
as long as it was tied up. The effect of tying them together was to 
delay the exit from the harbor in case of necessity of the inner ship and 
also it massed the guns, the inboard guns, the guns toward each other 
of the two ships lying side by side. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

In event that Admiral Kimmel and General Short had received in- 
formation that an attack was imminent, within the range of possibility, 
those ships wouldn’t have been in the harbor at all, would they? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Depending on the time of advance notice he 
got. 

Mr. Gearhart. If he had gotten advance notice he would have gotten 
them out of the harbor as fast as he could? 

Admi ral W ilkvnson. My impression is that he would. I can’t speak 
for his mind. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact they presented a very, very 
enticing target to the Japanese in the position in which they were 
moored, did they not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very much so. That, of course, was a char- 
acteristic of the limited mooring in the harbor for [4^56] deep- 
draft vessels. There were not many places we could put them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral, you were a witness before the Hewitt 
inquiry ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That occurred in Washington sometime subsequent 
to the 2d of May of 194.5 and the month of August 1945, did it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It occurred, I think, in June, early June 1945. 

Mr. Gearhart. I will ask you if in that hearing, during the course 
of that hearing, the following questions were not asked you and to 
which you gave the following answers — question by Mr. Sonnett ; 

As to the dlsseminatiOQ ot information. Admiral, outside of the Navy Depart- 
ment and to the Pacific Fleet, do I take it then, that it was the responsibility 
of the ONI to disseminate information on the Japanese situation to the PaclUc 
Fleet? 

Answer by Vice Admiral Wilkinson : 

That point was never fully determined. We issued the reports and the bi-weekly 
snmmary of the situation but I was told that the deductions of future move- 
ments were the function of the War Plans, rather than of Intelligence, and this 
understanding was confirmed by the Assistant Chief of [.f856o] Opera- 
tions, Admiral Ingersoll, when, at one time, I .said that I thought it was our 
responsibility. He told me at that time that the Army system was for Intciligence 
to prepare the analyses of the enemy’s prospective movements, bnt in the Navy 
system the War Plans did that. 
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I told him then that I would prepare that anlysis myself, In my office. In order 
that War Plans and the Chief of Naval Operations might use it as they saw fit, 
and in consequence, such analyses as I made weren’t transmitted to the Fleet but 
were given to the Chief of Operations and to the War Plans. 

The same with respect to spot news of the enemy movements. My under- 
standing at the time was, and still is, that I would report to the War Plana 
and the Chief of Naval Operations the latest operational Information deduced 
from all sources and that they would forward to the Fleet such items as they 
felt should be forwarded. 

Mr. Sonnet. Would it be an accurate summary then, Admiral, to state that 
information in the possession of the Office of Naval Intelligence concerning the 
Japanese movements, for example, would be disseminated by ONI but the 
evaluation of the Japanese plans or deductions to be drawn from these move- 
ments would be the function of War Plans or the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Answer by Vice Admiral Wilkinson : 

[■^857] The latter part of your question, yes. The first part, the day by day 
Information of Japanese movements would not, according to my then and present 
understanding, be sent out by Intelligence, but rather by Oiierations after their 
evaluation. 

I will ask you if those questions were asked and if those answers con- 
stituted the answers you gave to those que.stions at that time ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To my recollection, yes. 

Mr. Gkakhakt. At the time you gave those answers in 1945, in June 
1945, did you recall or did you nave in mhid the provisions of Schedule 
of Organizations, a schedule which liears the date of 23 October 1940, 
a schedule which I understand was in effect in 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had tho.se in mind as modified by the instruc- 
tions that had been turned over to me by my predecessor and that had 
been confirmed by my conversation with Admiral Ingersoll to which 
I testified, I believe, ye.sterday. 

Mr. Geahiiaht. The document. Schedule of Organizations, is in the 
nature of a regulational order, is it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geakiiaiit. Well, your undei-standing is quite contrary to what 
the schedule of Organizations required and [ 4 ^ 68 ] recited; 
is that not correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Schedule of Organizations was prepared 
and issued by the Chief of Naval Operations. It was subject to change 
by him orally or otherwi.se. It had been changed orally by him to 
Admiral Kirk. It had been changed orally by Admiral Ingersoll, his 
assistant, and speaking for him, to me. 

I considered that the change had been made orally and did not re- 
quire the textual change in writing. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, are j’ou giving hearsay evidence in reference 
to verbal changes by Admiral Stark, or are you reciting your own 
information received from the lips of Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am giving the hearsay information received 
officially from my predecessor, and I am giving you information re- 
ceived from Admiral Stark’s first assistant. Admiral Ingersoll, who 
spoke for him. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, regardless of that, the Schedule of Organiza- 
tions provides tliat, in respect to both foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence, that the ONI should “evaluate the information collected and 
disseminate as advisable”? 

\ d m i ral Wi i.ki .\ son. Y es, 

[4869'\ Mr. Qbaruart. All right. 
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I find in the correspondence a letter dated February 18, 1941 from 
Admiral Kimmel to Admiral Stark, to which there is appended a 
postscript, which I will read : 

I have recently been told by an officer fresh from Washington that ONI con- 
siders it the function of Operations to furnish the CJommander in Chief with the 
information of a secret nature. I have heard also that Operations considers It 
responsible for furnishing the same type of information to that of ONI. I do 
not know that we have missed anything but if there Is any doubt as to whose 
responsibility it Is to keep the Commander in Chief fully Informed with pertinent 
reports on subjects that should be of interest to the fleet, will you kindly fix that 
responsibility so that there will be no misunderstanding? 

I also find Admiral Stark’s answer to Admiral Kimmel, dated 
March 22, 1941, in which he says : 

With reference to your rK>.stscript on the subje<'t of Japanese trade routes and 
responsibility for the furnishing (»f stH.ret information to the Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific, Kirk infonns me that OXI is fully aware of its responsibility in 
keeping you adequately informed concerning foreign nations, activities of these 
nations, and disloyal elements within the United States. He further .says that 
information concerning the location of all Japanese merchant ships 
is forwarded by air mall weekly to you, and that tf you wish this information 
can be issued more din?<.*tly or sent by dispatch. 

I also find a momorandum for the Chief of Naval Operations, dated 
March 11, 1941, signed A. G. Kirk, from the Office of Naval Intelli* 
gence, which is apparently the basis for Admiral Stark’s answer to 
the postscript of Admiral Kiinmel’s letter in which it is stated : 

4. Tlie Division of Navnl Intolligonce is fully aware that it Is the responsl* 
bility of this divLsiou to keep the Commander in Chief. Pacific Fleet, adequately 
informed conceniing foreign nations, activities of these nations, and disloyal 
elements within the United States. 

Now, with those letters in mind, I will ask you, first, the A, G. Kirk 
that signed the memorandum of March 11, 1941, to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, was then Director of Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhakt. That is the position you later held? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I relieved him directly. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you became Chief of Naval Operations, did 
Admiral Kirk inform you of that correspondence between Admiral 
Hart and Admiral Kimmel and of his memorandum 
which was sent around ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not specifically. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you talked with Admiral Ingersoll, the As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Operations, as you testified in the Hewitt in- 
quiry, and told Admiral Ingersoll in effect that you thought it was 
your function to evaluate and disseminate the intelligence, did you 
find and give him these precedents to support your position * 

Admiral Wh.ktnson. No. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you every discuss the subject with your senior 
subordinates in the office ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Frequently. 

Mr. Gearhart. Some of them had been on duty much longer than 
you had ; had they not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did any of them recall to you the memorandum of 
Admiral Kirk? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall that they did, and do not 
believe they did, sir. I think it was generally understood that we 
had the responsibility and I accepted it, of keeping the forces afloat^ 
including the commander in chief, Pacific, of all information, informea 
of all information except that which through our instructions, was 
specifically excepted, and if I may, 1 will roaa my answer 
of yesterday : 

I said that the text of the regulations which you introduced read '^evaluate the 
information collected and disseminate as advisable.** 

1 understood our duties to be, and still understand, to disseminate and spread 
abroad all types of basic information, what (leneral Miles had termed static Infor- 
mation, such as the defenses of the country, its economics, the diplomatic relations, 
the characters and activities and previous careers of its military and naval men, 
the location of its fleets, the actual movements of its fleets and everything other 
than the enemy’s probable Intentions, and such specific information as in itself 
might give rise or might require action by our fleet or by our naval forces. 

In the latter case, before dissemination, I would consult higher authority, either 
the Assistant Chief, the Chief of Naval Operations, or my colleague. Chief of War 
Plans, in order that this Information that I sent out would not be in conflict with 
his understanding of the naval situation, and the operations for which he was 
responsible. 

That is the end of my answer, sir. 

I will explain further that it would obviously be ^ 
desirable for me to send out information which on its receipt would 
cause the commander in chief to take such action as would be in conflict 
with the action which was desired by the responsible officer in the 
Department f')r War Plans. 

Mr. Gearhart. And still Admiral Kirk issues a memorandum in 
which he says that it is his responsibility, and we have also in the record 
that Admiral Stark says it was the responsibility of ONI. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think that last sentence of Admiral Kiiii’s 
is not as all-embracing as you would have it be, if vou would mind read- 
ing it again, sir, the last part of Admiral Kirk’s fetter. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, Admiral Kirk sajrs [reading] : 

The Division of Naval Intelligence Is fully aware that it Is the responsibility 
of this Division to keep the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, adequately In- 
formed concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations, and disloyal ele- 
ments within the United States. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is pretty definite, isn’t it? 

Let’s pursue it a little further. It is an interesting subject. 

Admiral Wilkinson. All right. 

Mr. Gearhart. I find among the correspondence a letter 
from Admiral Kimmel, Chief of Naval Operations, dated 26 May. 
1941, entitled “Survey of Conditions in the Pacific Fleet.” 

In this letter there appears under title VTI, “Information 

Information. 

(a) The Commander In Chief, Pacific Fleet is In a very difficult position. He 
Is far removed from the seat of government in a complex and rapidly changing 
situation. He is as a rule not informed as to the policy or change of policy 
reflected In current events and naval movements, and as a result Is unable to 
evaluate the possible effect ujwn his own situation. He is not even sure of 
what force will be available to him and has Httle voice In matters radically 
affecting his ability to carry out his assign^xl tasks. This lack of information 
is disturbing and tends to create uncertainty, a condition which directly con- 
travenes that singleness of purpose and confidence In some course of action so 
necessary to the conduct of military operations. 
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It is realized that on occasion the rapid development In the international 
picture, both diplomatic and military, and perhaps even the lack of knowledge 
of the Military authorities themselves, may militate against the [4866] 
furnishing of timely information, but certainly the present situation is suscep- 
tible to marked improvement. Full and authoritative knowledge of current poli- 
cies and objectives even though necessarily late at times, would enable the 
Commander in Chief, Pacilic Fleet, to modify, adapt, or even reorient his pos- 
sible course of action to conform to current concepts. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the current Pacihc situation where the nec<‘ssity for intensive training 
of a partially trained fleet must be carefully balanct^d against the debility of 
this training by strategic dispositions or otherwise to meet impending 
eventualities. 

Moreover, due to this same factor of distance and time, the Department 
Itself is not too well informed as to the local situation, particularly with regard 
to the status of current outlying Island developments, thu.^ making it even 
more necessary that the Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet be guided by broad 
policy and objectives rather than by categorical instructions. 

It is suggested that it he made a cardinal principal that the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific FI<H?t, be immediately informed of all Important developments 
as they occur, and by the quickest secure means available. 

Did you see this letter after you arrived and assumed \M67'\ 
the duties as Director of Naval Intelligence ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I am not sure that Admiral Kirk 
saw it. 

[4S68] Mr. Gearhart. I find that Admiral Stark testified before 
the naval court of inquiry, and I quote his testimony : 

You considered tbe letter, Exhibit 33, so good, did you not. Admiral Stark, that 
you caused It to be reproduced and .distributed in a restricted area upon its 
receipt among Important offices in the Navy Department? 

Answer: 

Yes. It was our geueral custom to do that and I mimeographed this, sent it 
to all bands who were concerned, followed It up and, as I recall, assembled all 
concerned for Admiral Klmmel to talk to himself in my office. 

Did you see the mimeographed copy that Admiral Stark, according 
to his testimony, had prepared and distributed to the Navy Depart- 
ment! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did Admiral Stark mention this letter to you after 
you assumed your duties ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. 1 find that Admiral Stark testified further before 
the naval court of inquiry in respect to this letter, and I quote : 

Have yon any comment on tbe last sentence in the last paragraph of 7? 

Answer : 

About being guided by broad policy and objectives rather than by 
categorical instructions? I have Just covered that. You mean the next para- 
graiffi? 

Yes. 

Answer: 

m 

(Reading) is suggested that it be made a cardinal principle that the Gom- 
mander in (jhief Pacific Fleet be immediately informed of all important develop- 
ments as they occur and by the quickest secure means available.*’ I was in 
complete concurrence with him on that and that was one of my objectives, yes. 

You agreed with Admiral Klmmel then that the CJoqamander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet should be, insofar as you were able, immediately informed of all 
important developments as they occurred, and by the quickest secure means 
available? 

Yea. 
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Did Admiral Stark tell you after you became Director of Naval 
Intelligence that one of his objectives was that the commander in chief 
Pacific Fleet be immediately informed of all important developments 
as they occurred by the quicKest secure means ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Gearhart. I find in the correspondence a letter from Admiral 
Kimmel to Admiral Stark dated July 26, 1941 — [4870] by 

the way, when did you become Director? 

Admiral Wilkinson. October 15, 1941. 

Mr. Gearhart. This is a (quotation of Admiral Stark — pardon me, 
it is a quotation from Admiral Kimmel’s letter to Admiral Stark of 
July 26, 1941 : 

1. The Importance of keeping the Commander In Chief advised of depart- 
ment policies and decisions and the changes in policy and decisions to meet 
the changes in the international situation. 

Subparagraph (a) : 

We have as yet received no official information as to the United States atti- 
tude toward Russia’s participation in the war, particularly as to the degree of 
operation. If any, in the Pacific between the United Stnli-s and Russia, If and 
when we become active participants. Present plans do not include Russia 
and do not provide for coordinated aefion. Joint use of bases. Joint communica- 
tions systems, and the like. The new situation opens up possibilities for ns 
which may be fully explored • • • 

(and so on.) 

Then Admiral Kimmel asked a number of questions: 

Will England declare war on Japan. 

The answer to 1 is in the afiirmative — and so on. 

He asked all the Questions possible about the situation which might 
develop in the Pacific. 

[IiSTlI Did you know anything about that long letter tJiat he 
wrote to Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know, sir. I think normally that 
would be prepared in the Division of War Plans which has cogm- 
zance of the plans you speak of, whether there was coordination 
between Russia and America, and so on. Anything with regard to 
our own participation or the participation of other nations m oon- 
junction with us. 

Mr. Gearhart. Your answer is interesting in view of Adipiral 
Stark’s answer to Admiral Kimmel, from which I will quote. His 
letter was dated August 19, 1941. That is getting pretty close up 
to your tenure, is it not? I will quote a portion: 

I can readily understand your wish to lie kept informed aa to the department 
policies and decisions and the changes thereto which must necessarily be made 
to meet the changes in the International situation. This we are trying to do, 
and if you do not get as much information as you think you should get the 
answer probably is that the situation which is uppermost in your mind has Just 
not Jell^ sufficiently for os to give you anything authoritative. 

Evidently Admiral Stark though that that responsibility was ONFs, 
didn’t he? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I should say that a [48761 
situation which has not jelled is a matter for the State Department, a 
matter of international relations. As I heard you, and I may not have 
understood it, that was a question of a fluid situation, an international 
situation. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Then I understand that you still believe that the 
organizational order of ONI didn’t mean what it said during your 
tenure as Director of the Office of Naval Intelligence ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It meant, as I interpreted it, and as it had 
been amended to me verbally, and as I mentioned yesterday, there 
was one whole paragraph with regard to the Division of Public Rela- 
tions which viewed as it stood would give us authority and instructions 
as to what to do with public relations, they had been completely lifted 
out of my office, but the order of over a year’s standing had not been 
amended, but there was no order, and I don’t know that one was 
required to show textual changes in each order every time a directive 
of any sort was issued in modification of it, whether that directive was 
in text or orally. 

Mr. Gf.akhart. Did Admiral Stark ever call you in ^d tell you 
that you should disregard the schedule of organizations in respect to 
the evaluation of information collected and of disseminating it as was 
deemed advisable? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I never asked Admiral Stark that. [4S73'\ 
I had the word from my predecessor, and I confirmed it by instructions 
from Admiral Stark’s responsible assistant. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did Admiral Kirk tell you to disregard his memo- 
randum which he had issued just a short time before to the contrary 
effect? 

Admiral Wn,KiNSON. I don’t consider the memorandum is to the 
contrary effect, sir, if you speak of that letter which you read to me, 
^cause that is a broad and all-embracing program, and what he told 
me was specific orders he had receive4 from Admiral Stark which he 
stated had been received in the presence of Admiral IngersoU and 
Admiral Turner. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well now, to quote his memorandum again — ^there 
is no use disregarding its import 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, except it is very broad. 

Mr. Gearhart (reading) : 

Naval Intelligence ia fully aware It Is the responsibility of this Division to 
keep the Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet adequately informed concerning 
foreign nations, activities of these nations, and disloyal elements within the 
United States. 

Did Admiral Blirk ever tell you to disregard that memorandum? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is a very broad statement. There were 
limitations and modifications to it such as I mentioned. Admiral Kirk 
never told me of the memorandum itself and, as I men- 

tioned, I never saw the memorandum, but I do recognize that in the 
broad sense, that is the responsibility of the office, as it may have 
been amended by instructions received from higher authority, which 
I mentioned, sir. 

Mr. GEARH^vRT. Then I will ask you. Admiral Wilkinson, why 
didn’t you transmit the information that was contained in the inter- 
cepts to Admiral Kimmel, commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
when the information pointed directly to Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The information contained in those inter- 
cepts pointed to many sources. 

Mr. Gearhart. I am not talking about the ones that pointed to 
Panama or the ones that pointed to any other place, but the ones that 
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pointed directly to Hawaii. Was not it your duty to transmit the in- 
formation contained in intercepts that reached your desk which did 
point directly to Hawaii and did evidence an inordinate interest by 
the Japanese" Intelligence. We did not send this to the Commander 

Admiral Wilkinson. We did not, perhaps erroneously, recognize 
that that was an inordinate interest in Hawaii. We had found in- 
(^uires and reports of similar investigations in many ports. We con- 
sidered that those were part, as I have said, of the dcOTee of nicety of 
the Japanese Intelligence. We did not send this to the Commander- 
in Chief, partly in error, perhaps, we didn’t recognize 

it pointed specrtically to an attack on Hawaii, and partly also because 
we were very jealous at that time of the security of the code and the 
fact that we were breaking the code, as Senator Brewster has men- 
tioned they were already suspicious that we were attacking the code, 
and we continued to discourage that suspicion. 

[Ji87G'\ Mr. Geariiart. There were some intercepts which 
reached your desk which indicated on the part of the Japanese an 
inordinate interest in conditions existing in Wijama? 

Admiral Wu.kinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you inform the Commanding General and the 
Commanding Admiral at Panama! 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Of those messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, they were of a special concern to the com- 
manders at Panama ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Why did you not give them that specific informa- 
tion which pointed their way ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It w’as well known that a great deal of espion- 
age activity w^as going on throughout all of our coastal areas, and our 
island possessions. That information as to those espionage activ- 
ities was known and sent by the Office of Naval Intelligence to the 
district intelligence officers located in those various ports. That in- 
formation which they received, plus that which we collected on the 
spot, was conveyed to the local commander in every instance. The 
commander in chief of Hawaii, the naval commander in Panama, the 
commander in cliief of Manila, [4^77] were all aware that 
their forces were under constant espionage. They were so aware 
because of the activities of the intelligence agencies, and our own 
representatives there. 

These messages that you speak of, which pointed to the desire for 
information in those various ports, were of themselves but confirma- 
tory of the espionage activities which were already known and which 
were constantly being kept before the commanders. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, the situation still remains that you had in- 
formation, very much definite information, which you did not transmit 
to the commanders in the field, that were in command in the areas, that 
the information you had related to. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That information was little more than what 
they had through their own intelligence agencies, Mr. Congressman. 
They wei-e aware that they were the subject of constant espionage, 
that the result of that espionage was being transmitted back to Japan. 
We knew that photographs were being token of the fleet in HawaiL 
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In fact, we endeavored to secure a law to prevent the taking of photo- 
graphs and were unsuccessful, and the commanders of the fleet were 
aware of that, all of that. ■ 

The specific inquiry as to the division of Pearl Harbor [1(878^ 
into several areas anti the location of ships in those ai'eas was another 
refinement on that int(*lligence, a refinement which we perhaps should 
have recognized as indicating a possible attack. 

It would also be indicated similarly elsewhere, but the fact that a 
comprehensive espionage was being carried on was, I think, known 
through the district intelligence oflicers to the naval commanders in 
all of these ports, and I know that the time I was in Hawaii, that we 
were cognizant of that fact, and we were helpless to stop it. 

We could not censor the mails. We could not censor the dispatches. 
We could not prevent the taking of photographs. We could not arrest 
Japanese suspects. There was nothing we could do to stop it, and all 
hands knew that espionage was going on all along, and reports were 
going back to Japan. ' 

Mr. Gearhart. My dear sir, don’t you think that you were assum- 
ing a tremendous responsibility in deciding in your mind what Ad- 
miral Kimmel knew, and what the Admiral in command at Panama 
knew? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I think that from the reports that we 
had sent to our district intelli^nce officers and those returned by them, 
we knew they were acquainted with the espionage. But these particu- 
lar messages, indicating [^JtS78'\ as it has been said, a bombing 

E lan, were not sent out in view of the attempts at security of the code 
reaking apparatus, code breaking process that we were then main- 
taining. 

Mr. Gearhart. In view of the fact that Admiral Kimmel was writ- 
ing to Admiral Stark for information, begging for information almost 
monthly or weekly, don’t you think he was entitled to know that a 
Japanese intercept had disclosed that the Japanese had divided Oahu 
into five areas, and that the Japanese were demanding, and their con- 
federates on that island were reporting day by day, on the movements 
of ships into and out of Pearl Harbor — don’t you think that that was 
information Admiral Kimmel was entitled to have? 

Admiral Wilkinson. With the exception of a division of Pearl 
Harbor into these areas, I think Admiral Kimmel was aware that some 
such process of survey, espionage, and reports was under way ; I think 
he was aware of that by virtue of his contacts with the district intelli- 
gence officer. 

Mr. Gearhart. But the point remains you had definite information 
to the effect that I have just described, and you thought you were ful- 
filling your full responsibility when you left Admiral Kimmel to guess 
that they were exercising espionage over his command ? 

[4880'] Admiral Wilkinson. I did not leave him to guess. Our 
district intelligence officer and his fleet intelligence officer was aware 
of the espionage. The only thing he was not aware of was the message 
dividing the harbor into five parts, which might have been for con- 
venience in locating it on a map, and which probably was. as we now 
appreciate, information convenient in establishing an attack. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Yes ; and that would indicate to any man that they 
were dividing that harbor into parts for the purpose of making more 
convenient a possible attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very possible. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wouldn’t that have been mighty important informa- 
tion for Admiral Kimmel to have ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It would have been useful. He had been 
writing himself of the dangers of an air attack. He had been drawing 
up plans for protection against an air attack. He was convinced that 
there was a possibility and a threat of an air attack. It would have 
been a confirmation of his suspicions. 

Mr. Gearhart. And being a confirmation of his suspicions, he prob- 
ablv would have acted, would he not, in the light of that confirmation ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure. The message that arrived 
was translated on October 9. If he had had the [4881^ mes- 
sage on Octo^r 10, what action he would have taken, I don’t know. 
He couldn’t keep the fleet at sea for 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Gearhart. He didn’t have to bring them all in at one time, 
did he? 

Adiniral Wilkinson. No, sir, he didn’t. Ordinarily he had them 
operating in three sections, as I recall, of which two were at sea at 
one time. 

Mr. Gearhart. Two, less three battleships. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, that was a particular incident, as you 
recall, in that period, but the normal schedule called for their operat- 
ing in three sections, of dividing the battleships, I believe, among 
two, if not three, and having them at sea, only one in port at any time. 

[488£] Mr. Gearhart. Now, that information of the division 
of Hawaii into five areas, supported by six other intercepts, each one 
reporting in respect to those areas and with respect to the set-up in 
the harbor, taken all together probably would nave a very decided 
eiSfect upon the mind of the commander in Hawaii, the commander 
charged with the defense of the fleet and of our military and naval 
estamishments there, would it not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I should think so. What effect it would have 
I do not know, sir, in view of the relatively protracted length of time 
that was affected, nearly 2 months, whether he would have kept the 
fleet at sea continually or would have pursued a rotational plan he 
had in effect. 

Mr. Gearhart. If Admiral Kjmmel had been informed by fur- 
nishing him either copies of the intercepts or the substance thereof, 
that the Japanese were constantly calling for further information 
with respect to ship movements, that would probably have had an 
effect upon the commander of the island, would it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; further information with respect 
to the ship movements might well have been desirable for him to know, 
but I do not think it would have affected the status of the fleet if he 
had known of these things. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you are giving us an expression of [45SJ] 
your thoughts now, aren’t you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; that is what you asked me. 

Mr. Gearhart. Have you a right to assume that Admiral Kimmel 
would have thought the same way you do now, or then ? 

Admiral Wiijcinson. Not at all, except as a naval officer, sir. 
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Mr. Qbarhart. As commanding officer he had a right to make those 
decisions and make whatever conclusions he pleased from the informa- 
tion that you should have supplied him with, is that not correct? 

Admiral Wu.kin80n. He had a right to make any conclusion which 
he pleased. I am not quite, as yet, in agreement with the fact I should 
have supplied it to him. 

Mr. Gearhart. And by withholding from him that information 
you withheld from him tne right to decide what importance should 
De attached to those messages, you denied to him the ri^ht to evaluate 
those messages in that way, didn’t you, and you denied him the right to 
act in the light of what information those messages conveyed, didn’t 
you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I denied — in the first place, I am not con- 
vinced that it was I who was withholding them. In the second place, 
whoever withheld them was not denying him these facilities, but not 
furnishing him the opportunity to work upon them. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes; now, I have been referring specifi- 
cally to the messages which appear 

Senator Brew'ster. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield at 
this point because I wanted to complete what I had which bears on 
this particular point you are discussing, which you just concluded. 
Are you through with that phase of it? 

Mr. Gearhart. I was just going to conclude that phase of it by 
calling attention to hiin that I am referring to the messages that 
appear on pages 12, 13, 14, and 15 of exhibit 2 in this proceeding. 
Now do you want me to yield ? 

Senator Brewster. If you will, at that p>oint. 

I did not perhaps make it clear. Admiral, as to the purport of my 
questioning on your testimony before the Roberts Commission which 
bears, I think, very directly on this point that Mr. Gearhart has been 
stressing, and I think that in justice to you it ought to be clear. 

As I understand now, I did not realize that your testimony was 
not taken down before the Roberts Commission; that you appeared 
before them and testified off the record. 

Admiral Wilkinson. My testimony was not intentionally off the 
record, but it was not recorded and reduced except as a summary of 
the statement, I believe. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; so that this record which you made im- 
mediately thereafter for Adiniral Stark was the only [ 4886 ] 
record, apparently, of your testimony? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Apparently and which, of course, was my 
recollection after the fact. 

Senator Brewster. Now, the Roberts Commission, after the pre- 
liminaries on the first page, apparently thought it was important — 
they apparently did attach great importance to this question of 
information that Admiral Kimmel had received, because at the bottom 
of the first page you state [reading] : 

They then asked me what information and communications had been sent 
dnrlnK the months preceding the attack. 

And you turned in a full page there of information you furnished 
and then you say at the bottom of page 2 : 

Without mentioning particular dispatches, we had assured ourselves that ail 
of this information had either passed through the CINCS Asiatic and Pacifle 
Fleets or, if not, had been furnished them from the Department. 
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Then came the next paragraph which I have quoted. 

The €k)mti)ander in Chief Pacific had as much information as we had. 

I think you have now agreed in both the colloquies with Congress- 
man Gearhart and myself that that was not strictly accurate, that 
they did not have all of the information which you had here, either 
in connection with this particular inter- cept Md some 

of those that followed it and also as to the broader diplomatic phases 
of it, which might be more arguable, but, at any rate, was information 
which you had which he did not have. 

Now, the point which I was bringing out was this, that the Roberts 
committee, which made the reports bearing on the responsibility of 
Admiral Klimmel, apparentlv aid tliat on the basis of your statement 
that Kimmel had all of the “information which we had”; that is, the 
Department here had. If that is not so it would be possible that 
their conclusions might have been very different as to the responsibility 
of Admiral Kimmel and any others concerned, if they had had a 
more accurate picture of what had been furnished to Kimmel; would 
that not be so? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, and thank you for the suggestion. I 
had not appreciated that when I was answering Mr. Gearhart, and in 
the middle of page you will find, just above that, this statement 
[reading] : 

We had, on the first of December, drafted a summary of information available 
to us at that time, reciting the details. of the concentration of Japanese land 
forces In Indo-China, Hainan and Formosa, and the several naval preparations, 
including : 

(a) Iteorganization of Japanese Fleets; 

[48S7] ( b) Readying for war of Japanese ships by docking, etc. ; 

(c) Additional paval aircraft to the Mandated Island area; 

(d) Establishment of patrol between Marshalls and Gilberts; 

(e) The activity of the combined Air Force (patrol planes and tenders) in South 
China and the Mandates ; 

(f) The taking over of many merchant vesels by the Japanese Navy and the 
equipment of several antiaircraft ships; 

(g) The radio intelligence with respect to the two task groups under the 
Commander-in-Chief Second Fleet— Group One operating in the South China area, 
and Group Two in the Mandated Islands area. (I stated, however, that nothing 
in this item made us forecast a movement as far east of the Mandated area aa 
Hawaii — whereupon Mr. Roberts asked the distance from Hawaii to the Mandates, 
and I told him the easternmost — Jaluit — was about 2,3(X) miles, and the remainder 
extended to the westward about 2,700 miles. Actually the figures are 2,100 and 
2,400.) 

Without mentioning particular dispatches, we had [4^1 assured our- 
selves that all of this Information — 

this information I just mentioned — 

had either passed through the CINCS Asiatic and Pacific Fleets or. If not, had 
been furnished them from the Department. In addition, on December 3rd we bad 
ascertained that Japanese diplomatic and consular agencies had been ordered to 
burn all their confidential codes and papers immediately, and we had relayed this 
Information to CINCS Asiatic and Pacific and to the Comnwindants of the 14th and 
16th Naval Districts, and had also directed our representatives in the Par East 
(attaches and observers) to burn their codes and papers. 

On the evidence available we had concluded on December 1st that the Japanese 
were contemplating an early attack, primarily directed at Thailand, Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula, and subsequent developments had proved this to be true. 
We had not been able to obtain Intelligence or to develop by Inference any indica- 
tion of a raid on Hawaii. The Commander-ln-Chlef Pacific had as much Informa- 
tion as we had. 
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I think in speaking of that and bringing it back, I might well have 
been — ^ink I was, in fact, referring to the fact that he had as much 
information as we had on all of that subject I have just read. 

{ji889'\ Senator Brewster. Certainly the statement is somewhat 
broader than that. I think it is. We can now see here that it is 
perhaps unfortunate that you did not have a complete transcript of 
your evidence because it might do you more justice tnan this somewhat 
sweeping summary by yourself would when you perhaps might not 
have been thinking of all that was involved. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. Obviously this was prepared by me 
for the private and personal information for Admiral Stark, which 
I had made, telling him what I and other oflScers had told the Roberts 
Commission. 

Senator Brewster, Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was entirely dependent on my recol- 
lection, it had nothing to do with the transcript. 1 thought notes 
had been taken. In fact, I thought there was a recorder or stenog- 
rapher present and I was later to have a record of that but I under- 
stand none were taken, I understand none appeared in the record 
except a two-paragraph statement. 

Senator Brewster. This does have the value of having been made 
fcontemporaneously. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. This was made 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is my recollection immediately after the 
event. 

[JtSdff] Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. But I know, for instance, I did not tell them 
about magic, I did not let them know— I did not tell them about all 
the diplomatic messages. 

Senator Brewster. So that magic, you say, was freely discussed, 
as you say later on in the memorandum. You mention that on the 
next page. 

Admiral Wilkinson, My hearing was very brief. They were in- 
terested in the actual movements of forces and I did not go at any 
length into the discussion of the diplomatic magic. 

Senator Brew’ster. On page 4 at the bottom you say : 

The meeting was discussing the Magic freely but stated they would be most 
careful that no mention of it would be made. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator BttEWSTER. So that was apparently one of the topics that 
was gone into to a material extent. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think the discussion I had with them as to 
the “m^ic” was simply as to the 14-part message. 

Mr. wsELXi. Senator, would it be helpful to put the entire text of 
the memorandum in the record ? We have read different portions, at 
different times, and to show the relationship of the excerpts wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to put it all in ? 

[JiSOll Senator Brewster. I think it would be helpful to put 
it all in. 

The Vice Chairman. You want it included at this point in the 
record ? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. I think it would be a good idea. 
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The Vice Chairkan. It is so ordered, 

Mr. Gesell. If it is so ordered I think it would be helpful. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

(The memorandum above referred to is in words and figures as 
follows, to- wit :) 

Op-ie Copy No. 5 of 6. 

Becret 

December 19, 1941 
B-E-C-B-E-T 

Memorandum for the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subject: Proceedings of President's Investigating Committee, 1000 to 1200, 
December 19, 1941. 

On notification from Admiral Reeves, received at 0915, I reported to Justice 
Roberts’ Commission at ten o’clock in the Munitions Building. General Miles 
was also there, accompanied by the chief of his Far Eastern Division, Coloiiei 
R. S. Bratton ; Commander McCollum accompanied me. The Commission stated 
they wished the Army and Navy Intelligence to cooperate in 

their answers ; that they would hear General Miles first but might ask me any 
questions that might arise during his discussion. 

General Miles was then questioned, and in the main his testimony was not 
interrupted by any side questions to me; so that despite the statement of joint 
questioning the actual effect was complete testimony by General Miles, followed 
by mine. In fact. General Miles was excused, because of preparations for de- 
parture from the city this afternoon on an Inspection trip, immediately after 
his testimony, although Colonel Bratton remained. 

They aske<l General Miles mainly what reports and Instructions his office and 
the command In Hawaii had exchanged for a period of approximately one 
month prior to the actual attack. He mentioned communications regarding 
possibilities of sabotage and described at some length the events in General 
Marshall’s office, including the sending of the subsequently delayed dispatch 
to General Short on the morning of Sunday, Deceml)er 7th. He mentioned hfs 
experience in service In the Islands and said that in the past the concern of 
G-2 of the Army had been rather in sabotage than In a military raid. He said 
his studies as war plans officer there had, however, envisaged the pcissiblllty of 
a raid and that be had reached the conclusion that a successful raid was possible 
against a garri> HS9S] son which had not been warned, but was not 
possible against a garrison which had been warned. 

They then asked me what Information and communications bad been sent dur- 
ing the months preceding the attack. I said that, for an understanding of the 
picture, I would like to describe our avenues of intelligence, and then mentioned 
the Naval Attaches we had maintained in the Far Bast, and the seventeen adill- 
tional observers and consular shipping advisers we had established in tfie past 
year. These informants reported matters which they ascertained either by 
their own observation or by contacts which they might make. We had In the 
past had secret agents in Japan hut we had none recently since those we had had 
bad not survived. Aso a source of Information was the radio net and the inter- 
cepted dispatches, utilizing the facilities of the 14th and 10th Naval Districts. 
Information dispatches were received by us and the forces In the field kept In- 
formed. and the Chief of Naval Operations had testified as to actual warning dis- 
patches which he bad sent In the period immediately prior to the attack. As to the 
actual interchange of messages with reference to intelligence, in general the 
sources reported their Information to us via the Commander-In-Chief of the Asiatic 
and In forwarding It the Commander-In-Chief Pacific was usually advised. We 
bad, on the first of December, drafted a summary of information 
available to ns at that time, reciting the details of the concentration of Japanese 
land forces in Indo-China, Hainan and Formosa, and the several naval prepara- 
tions, including: 

(a) Reorganization of Japanese Fleets: 

(h) Readying for war of Japanese ships by docking, etc.; 

(c) Additional naval aircraft to the Mandated Island area; 

(d> Establishment of patrol between Marshalls and Gilberts; 

(e) The activity of the combined Air Force (patrol plaues and tenders) in 
South China and the Mandates ; 
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(f) The taking over of many merchant vessels by the Japanese Navy and the 
equipment of several anti-aircraft ships ; 

(K) The radio intelligence with respect to the two task groups under the 
Commander-In-Chief Second Fleet — Group One operating in the South China area, 
and Group Two in the Mandated Islands area. (I stated, however, that nothing 
in this item made us forecast a movement as far east of the Mandated area as 
Hawaii — whereupon Mr. Roberts sked the distance from Hawaii to the Mandates, 
and I told him the easternmost — Jaluit — was about 2,300 miles, and the re- 
mainder extended to the west- [.^895] ward about 2,700 miles. Actually 
the figures are 2,100 and 2,400.) 

Without mentioning particular dispatches, we had assured ourselves 
that all of this information had either passed through the CINCS 
Asiatic and Pacific Fleets or, if not, had been furnished them from the 
Department. In addition, on December 3 we had ascertained that 
Japanese diplomatic and consular agencies had been ordered to burn 
all their confidential codes and papers immediately, and we had re- 
layed this information to CINCS Asiatic and Pacific and to the Com- 
mandants of the 14th and 16th Naval Districts, and had also directed 
our representatives in the Far East (attaches and observers) to burn 
their codes and papers. 

On the evidence available we had concluded on December 1 that 
the Japanese were contemplating an early attack, primarily directed 
at Thailand, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula, and subseouent devel- 
opments had proved this to be true. We had not been able to obtain 
intelligence or to develop by inference any indication of a raid om 
Hawaii. The Commander-in-Chief Pacific had as much information 
as we had, but I myself could not expect that he and his staff would 
infer positively a raid on Hawaii any more than we had been able to 
do from the same information. I believed the raid had been aside 
from the main effort, and to my belief the Japanese striking force 
[^ 896 '\ had retired to the westward immediately afterwards. We 
had no conclusive evidence of any Japanese surface vessels operating 
thereafter to the eastward of Hawaii, although it was probable that 
some submarines had come into the eastern Pacific and possibly were 
still there. 

The Commission asked as to the control of fishing boats in the vicin- 
ity of Hawaii. I said that I knew that even before I left there in May 
there had been measures to effectuate control of these boats — first, by 
denying noncitizens the right to own and use them ; and second, by 
either removing or, in some way I thought, controlling their radio. 
These efforts were made principally by the Coast Guard as their pr^er 
province, although guided by the advice of the Commandant’s office. 
Such measures as have been taken since the Coast Guard was incor- 
porated into the Navy would, of course, be more directly under his 
command. 

Under the Delimitation Agreement, regarding the special investiga- 
tory services, the actual investigations of all civilian population in 
Hawaii were in charge of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but I 
knew the military and naval counterintelligence services were closely 
allied with the FBI, and that I felt sure that with the fishing boate 
Captain M^field and Naval Intelligence gave actual assistance where 
possible. Mr. Roberts said that they would find out more of 
that exact situation when they got out there. 

They asked what arrangements we had in the Intelligence branch of the Navy 
Department as to information daring Saturday night (December 6). I said 
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that responsible ofiBcers were on telephone call, but that In addition there was an 
officer watch in our Foreign Branch, in our Administrative Branch, in our Domes* 
tic Intelligence Branch, and that, beginning on Friday night I had set a watch 
over the week-end in the Far Eastern section itself. I said that Commander 
McCollum had relieved Lt. Comdr. Watts at 0800 Sunday, that I had arrived at 
the office at about 0900, and that only then had the last part of the Magic (the 
meeting was discussing the Magic freely but stated they would be most careful 
that no mention of it would be made) arrived containing the final instructions 
to the Japanese Ambassadors in Washington to break off negotiations, whereas 
the previous parts which had been available to us the preceding night had been 
more argumentative in sense and ratlier of the type of a “White Paper*' designed 
subsequently for publication. 

Sometime after 0900 Sunday the information came .that the presentation of 
the complete message, which was to be withheld until a later dispatch announc- 
ing the hour, was not directed to be made at 1300, Washington time. I said I 
understood by hearsay that the actual call requesting the appoint- 
ment was not made until 1300 and that the appointment was granted for 1345 — 
but that the State Department was, of course, aware of these times. 

I said that we had reported this information to you, and that while we were 
discussing it you had talked over the phone with General Marshall, and that 
I understood you and General Marshall had mentioned (to the O)mmission) your 
conversation and the dispatch he sent. 

The Commission asked about the RADAR installations on the ships and in 
Hawaii. I understood that the Army had RADAR on shore, and I knew we 
had it installed on a few sliips. However, it only works on a direct line such 
as the eye does, and in consequence, the RADAR on the ships so fitted which were 
In Pearl Harbor could not be effective because of the interposition of the moun- 
tains and the hills and the land in general. Some of the ships which were out 
>of port were equipped with RADAR but, as far as I knew, they had not picked 
up anything on them — again because of the limitations of the device — the curva- 
ture of the earth limiting its range. 

With regard to the general question of the readiness of the Intelligence Service, 
I said that on the recommendation of my predecessor. Captain Kirk, as early 
as last April the Chief of Naval Operations had sent out a disptach that, because 
of past experience with reference to the Axis beginning activities [.J89P] on 
Saturdays or Sundays or on national holidays, the personnel of the naval intel- 
ligence service should be particularly careful on those days. Again in March the 
Chief of Naval Operations had directed an advanced state of readiness of the 
District Intelligence organ iziit ion, had directed the placing of coastal information 
sections in active status in May. the further expansion of District Intelligence 
organizations in May; and a complete state of readines.s had been directed in July. 

After my testimony Lieutenant-General C. D. Herron, who relinquished com- 
mand in early February in Hawii, testified mainly about his preparations and his 
general practice as to alert stations. He said that last winter he had had 
them in the field for six weeks on the alert, but had sub.‘<oquently modified that 
In some degree although he had maintained guns at their field stations. He said 
his primary plan was to use anti-aircraft for the defense of Pearl Harbor, to use 
fighting planes to control the air. and to have Infantry support covering landing 
beache.s. He said that he considered the most dangerous time to be dawn, 
particularly because of the iwssibility of approach during the night of enemy 
vessels, whether aircraft carriers or an actual raiding expedition. 

The Commission asked if he considered Sunday morning the most lax time 
In the defenses, and consequently the most a<l- H900] vantngeous time 
for an attack. He said that with regard to the reserves. Yes, because they were 
more likely to be on leave or other privileges, but with regard to the actual 
Stations in the field he considered that they should be as efficient and as fully 
manned on Sundays as on any other morning. He ijersonally made many dawn 
inspt'ctions on Sundays to check on and insure their readiness. 

T. S. WlLKITfSOW. 

Copies 

No. l—CNO 
No. 2— ACNO 
No. 3— Op-12 
No. 4— Op-lfi-F-2 
No. 5— Op-16. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Admiral, did you ever give any attention or con- 
sideration to the possibility of transmitting the substance or the copies 
of those intercepts that I have directed your attention to? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. As I have stated, my responsibility 
was limited to sending out, or included what was a limitation, the 
sending out of all information except that respecting enemy com- 
munications and that which might require or involve operational plans 
and movements. This message was ox that character. 

I am not convinced that I Avould have been authorized or permitted to 
send that out, or whether I should have given it or suggested to an- 
other agency that it should send it out, but in any respect, answering 
your question, I did not consider sending it out because I did not 
evaluate it, as I had not, as an indication of the detailed intelligence 
they desired. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, did you consider Hawaii to be beyond possi- 
bility of attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you think it was beyond probability of attack? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Is that the reason why you did not adequately evalu- 
ate those messages concerning ship movements 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart (continuing). In’ and around Hawaii? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir: it had nothing to do with the possi- 
bility versus the probability of tnem. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you refrain from transmitting copies of inter- 
cepts for any particular reason? 

Admiral Wilkinson. If I considered sending them, which I doubt, 
I would have refrained from sending copies of them because of danger 
to the code, the code-breaking activities. 

Mr. Gearhart. What was the practice of your division ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to send copies outside the Navy Depart- 
ment and to limit those very carefully. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you ever send any copies of intercepts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my knowledge and only at the last 
moment did I send the gist of such an intercept, when we said that the 
diplomatic agencies have been told to bum their codes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, by transmitting that information any Japa- 
nese who cracked our code would know that we had crackea theirs, 
wouldn’t they? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not only that, but if any widespread conver- 
sation or discussion had come to the ears of any Japanese agents, they 
would have known we had cracked it. I think our code was fairly 
secure. What we were attempting to avoid was the spread of knowl- 
edge that we were engaged in code breaking and had succeeded' in 
breaking their code. 

I thii^ I recall that General Marshall testified that he had heard 
rumors that that knowledge was beginning to leak out. 

Mr. Gkvrhart. You were present when General Marshall wrote out 
the message on the 7th of December, the one that arrived in Hawaii 
too late ? 


Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

[MOOS'] Mr. Gearhart. You were not among those in that group ? 
Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. Well, in that message he tells them that ‘tomorrow 
the Japanese are going to deliver an ultimatum to the State Depart- 
ment” and also that they were going to deliver it at 1 o’clock. He did 
not hesitate to tell what he had learned through reading the intercepts, 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; nor did we in sending out the message 
about breaking the codes. 

Mr. GeaRhart. As a matter of fact, vour office had been sending out 
the substance of intercepts all during the year of 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believe not, sir. I think those messages you 
spoke of were sent out by the communications office. 

Mr. Gearhart. What does “OPNAV” stand for? 

Admiral Wilkinson. OPNAV? That is Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions office as a whole. Is there any number, small number on it after- 
ward, Oi>-13, Op-20, something like that? 

Mr. Gearhart. “OPNAV” is the way this reads. 

Admiral Wilkinson. X^at is general operations of the Navy; yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. That means the Chief of Naval Operations! 

Admiral Wh.kinson. Or someone in his office. The actual 
[ 490 ^^ office number if it is prepared in a subordinate office would 
be indicated by a number such as OP-20o which would be Communi- 
cations, or Op-16, which would be Intelligence. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, you have looked through these messages that 
have been sent them by OPNAV, have you not, during the year of 
1941? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have seen this book. I am not sure that I 
recall which were sent out by OPNAV and which were otherwise 
indicated. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, here is one that was sent out on the 7th day 
of Julv 1941 to the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet and for 
the information of the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. This 
reads: 

Tokyo to Washington 1 July 320 : 

Japan directs eight Mams on east coast United States msb cargo handling 
and procee<i Colon pass through Canal to Paciflc between 16 and 22 July on fol- 
lowing schedule: 16th Tokai; ITth— 

and so forth, naming a lot of dates. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. You have that before you, do you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson.' Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Page 6 of Exhibit 37. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

[4505] Mr. Gearhart. That is transmittal of information that 
was received from intercepts, is it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Turn over to page 7 and you will find another 
message. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is a transmittal by OPNAV or whatever you 
call it of information received from intercepts, isn’t it! 

Admiral Whkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Likewise the next, on page 8 ! 

Admiral Whkinson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gearhart. And 9? 

Admiral Wilkinson. sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Page 10? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. Those were all sent out by the Com- 
munications Office and all sent out in July. I am informed that that 
practice was discontinued after July. In any event, it was not under 
the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

Mr. Gearhart. That was sent out because someone who then had 
the say-so believed that it was necessary to advise American com- 
manders in the field of information that was received in intercepts? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. There was a balance between the 
information going out and the security of the code- 
breakii^ processes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. As we have heard a few moments ago, sir, 
there were rumors of the suspicions as to code breaking and during the 
summer and fall every attempt was made to tighten up the security. 
This practice was apparently discontinued and we were constantly 
being warned by all hands to be careful about how the code breaking 
was threatened, the knowledge of code breaking was possible of 
suspicion. ^ 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Now in a lot of those messages that I 
called your attention to, the ones relating to ship movements and in- 
quiries concerning ship movements, did uiey take on any greater im- 
portance in your mind when the Navy translated this message from 
Tokyo to Washington, November 5, 1941, translated on November 5, 
1941: 

Because of various circumstances. It Is absolutely necessary that alt arrange- 
ments for the signing of this agreement be completed by the 25th of this month. 
I realize that this Is a difficult order, but under the circumstances it is an unavoid- 
able one. riease understand this thoroughly and tackle the problem of saving the 
Japanese-U. S. relations from falling Into a chaotic condition. Do so with great 
determination and with unstinted effort, I beg of you. 

(4^07] This information is to be kept strictly to yourself only. 

Now, when you read that message of a deadline being fized by Japan 
for the doing of something, di<hrt the previous Japanese ship-move- 
ment intercepts take on a new and a more important aspect in your 
estimation ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would not saj that it did, sir. That was in 
the character of prospective diplomatic negotiations that they were 
anzious to reach a conclusion on. Our war plans people were fully 
cognizant of it. Tliey were aware of the diplomatic negotiations ana, 
in fact, on October 16 they had sent out a warning message, on Novem- 
ber 24 they sent another and on November 27 still another. These 
messages were in a class affecting the operations of the fleet, which I 
did not feel was in province to relay. 

Mr. Gearhart. Wnen you read the intercept from Tokyo to Hong 
Kong dated November 14, 1941, translated November 26, 1941, in which 
the following is said : 

Should the negotiations collapse, the international situation in which the 
Bhnplre will find herself will be one of tremendous crisis. Accompanying this, 
the Empire’s foreign policy as it has been decided by the cabinet, insofar as it 
pertains to China, is: 

a. We wUI completely destroy British and American [4P08] power in 
China. 
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b. We will take over all enemy coneessiona and enemy Important rights and 
Interests (customs and minerals, etc.) In China. 

c. We will take over all rights and Interests owned by enemy powers, evai 
though they might have connections with the new Chinese government should It 
become necessary. 

When you read that warlike intercept didn’t the interest in our 
ship movements in Hawaii take on an added importance in your 
estimatioh ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say the interest in our ship move- 
ments everywhere did. The interest of the enemy espion^e in the 
movement of our ships and the information they dispatched in con- 
junction with the messages hitherto were all matters considered by 
the question of how the fleet would operate and what it would do 
and were measures under the jurisdiction of the War Plans Section. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Now, in the light of these last two intercepts that 
I have called your attention to, intercepts having to do with a dead 
line and Japan’s martial intentions, after you read them and you 
say the shipping movement intercepts took on a more important 
aspect and a greater importance, did you at that time give any con- 
siderations to whether or not you should transmit to Admiral Kimmel 
the substance of the ship- [A909'] movement intercepts or send 
him copies thereof? ^ 

Admiral Wilkinson. Whether we informed him of the fact that 
these detailed inquiries as to the locations in Pearl Harbor had come 
in in addition to tne regular — mean aside from the regular espionage 
that was going on, is that your question? 

Mr. Ge.xkhart. I want the question answered. 

Admiral Wilkinson. He knew there was a regular espionage. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, as you have testified that the ship-movement 
intercepts took on greater importance in your mind in the light of 
the dead-line message I have read vou, did you at that time give some 
consideration to the proposition that you should send Admiral Kim- 
mel the substance of the ship-movement intercepts, or copies thereof? 

Admiral Wilkinson. May I ask you, sir, if you meant, should I 
tell him than in addition to the regular espionage with which he and 
we were familiar, that there were special messages inquiring as to 
special information desired from the spies? 

Mr. Gearhart. That is right. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other woros, did you give any consideration to 
the question ns to whether or not you should give to Admiral Kimmel 
the information that you had ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Gearhart. All right. Then when you encountered this inter- 
cept, directing your attention to page 16.5 of Exhibit No. 1 in this 
proceeding from Tokyo to Washington, November 22, 1941. [Bend- 
ing:] 

To both you Ambassadors. 

It Is awfully hard for us to consider changinjt the date we set in my #786. 
You should know this, however, I know you are working hard. Stick to our 
fixed policy and do your very be.st. Spare no elTorts and try to bring about the 
solution we desire. There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why we 
wanted to settle Japane.se- American relations by the 25th, but if within the 
next three or four day.s you can finish your conversations with the Americans; 
if the signing can be completed by the 20th, (let me write it out for y^lu— 
twenty ninth) ; if the pertinent notes can be exchanged; if we can get an under- 
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standing with Great Britain and the Netherlands; and in short if everything 
can be finished, we have deeidt-d to wait until that date. This time we mean 
it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be changed. After that things are 
autoiuatically going to iiappen. Please take this into your careful considera- 
tion and work liarikT than .vou ever have before. This, for the present, is for the 
information of you two Ambassadors alone. 

Now when ^’ou road this intercepted message that the 
Japane.se had fixed a positively unalterable deadline of November 29 
at which things are automatically going to happen, after you read 
that did it not occur to you, Admiral Wilkinson, tliat you should give 
to Admiral Kimmel the information that you had? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. If that was information of the 
character that would influence the operations of the Fleet, whether 
to move in or out of port, I am not sure that it was within the responsi- 
bility or the authority of my office to send that. If, however, it was 
within that authority and responsibility, I did not consider sending 
it to him. 

Mr. Gearhart. You were charged with evaluating all information 
that came to you, domestic and foreign. You were charged with the 
responsibility of disseminating that information. You had the infor- 
mation. Did you go and talk to Admiral Stark about it, or to any 
other higher officer than yourself? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was charged with evaluating the informa- 
tion, but I had been ordered not to develop the enemy intentions. >1 
was chared with the dissemination of this information “as desir- 
able.” I had been restricted as to the dissemination of information 
of this character. I should perhaps haA^e talked to Admiral Stark, 
or to Admiral Turner, about it. I did not. The infor- 

mation, however, was available to all hands, including myself. 

Mr. Gearhart. So much for that. Now I want to ask you some 
more questions about a few intercepts which were not translated until 
after the 7th. 

I notice, by making a rough count of Exhibit No. 1 and Exhibit No. 
2, that on December 6, 36 or 37 Japanese intercepts were decoded. 
Without counting them carefully, I notice in these two exhibits that 
vei’y, very few were decoded on the 5th and very few on the preceding 
da^ 

How do you account for the fact that on the 6th day of December 
our decoders were decoding like lightning and on previous days they 
decoded veiw, very few in comparison ? 

Admiral Wh.kinson. I do not account for it, sir. That was being 
done the War Department Signal Intelligence Service and by the 
Navy Communications Service. It is possible that the completion of 
the transcripts were in part done on the 5th and finished on the 6th. 
It is possible that the key to the code was obtained on the 5th and 
applied on the 6th, but I haven’t any information as to why. 

Mr. Gearhart. Do you not consider it regrettable that a message 
containing this phrase remained undecoded until the 8th of December, 
a message which was received on December 6, 1941, from Honolulu 
to Tokyo, “I imagine that in all probability there is 

considerable opportunity left to take advantage for a surprise attack 
against these places,” referring to Pearl Harbor? That appears on 
page 27 of Exhibit No. 2. 
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Admiral Wilkinbon. Tou ask me if it was not unfortunate that it 
was not decoded before? 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes. 

Admiral Wu^kinson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was tragic that that was not decoded before? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. How do you accoimt for the fact that was not 
decoded, when the decoders were decoding very rapidly and decoding 
messages in great number on that day, the 6th ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not account for it, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. How do you account for them picking out the 18- 
part message to decode on the 6th and ignore tnis surprise attack 
message that arrived on the same day! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not account for it. It is possible it came 
in another code which they could not so readily translate; it is possible 
that they were primed to get that 14-part message because the pilot 
message had come before it and they were on the lookout for it and 
wanted to [4^/4] tackle it first. 

Mr. Gearhart. Was there any special organization of decoders on 
the 6th da V of December 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know, sir. It was not under my 
knowledge of cognizance. That was in the communications ofiice. 

. Mr. Gearhart. Have you heard anyone account for the tremendous 
output of decoding that occurred on that day? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Has it been subject to conversational discussion? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I think I heard Captain Kramer 
remark that there was a heavy demand for translators that day, but 
that was, of course, after the decoding work had been done. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson, from Michigan, will 
inquire. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you, Admiral, have any conversation with 
Admiral Kirk about why he had been replaced in a few months? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I feel quite sure I did, sir. I know he was 
not replaced. He went to sea at his own request, in order to take 
advantage of an opportunity for command. 

[45/5J Senator Ferguson. Whom would he have to make a 
request to? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The Chief of Naval Operations, I presume, 
would release him, and the Bureau of Personnel would give him the 
orders as to his duty. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you requested the assignment in there? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. It was a surprise to me. I was in 
command of a battleship at the time. 

Senator Ferguson. You were called from the fleet then ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. To come into Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you briefed on any subject when you came 
in? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. I spent some little time going through the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, spending a few hours in each section and 
division in order to see what subject they handled and how they han- 
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died them. I had intermittent conversations with Admiral Kirk 
and finally a fairly complete turn-over perscmally from him orally. 
1 was not oriefed by any officer outside of Admiral Kirk and hts sub- 
ordinate divisions. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you briefed by Admiral Kirk? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In the sense of the usual turn-over, 
ves, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you briefed on ^he diplomatic messages 
up to that day? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not specifically. I was in the Far Eastern 
Division and discussed the general tenor of them; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now who in the Far Eastern Division did you 
discuss the general tenor with? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Captain McCollum. 

Senator Ferguson. Captain McCollum? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, the head of the Division. He was a 
continuing source of knowledge in there, had been in there some little 
time, and would subsequently find me there as well, and he told me 
the status up to the moment. 

Senator Ferguson. You think you came there the 15th of October? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I took over the duties on the 15th of October. 
This period of briefing I spoke of, I had gone through the various 
offices, that took perhaps 2 weeks. 

Sr'nntor Ferouso.v. B'^fore that time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Before the 15th of October. 

Senator Ferguson. So you really came into the Department about 
the 1st of October? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I spent a time in the 
individual offices seeing what they did. I had a fairly complete and 
informative turn-over. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean when you say that the mechanical 
end of the of’ce you were looking over for 2 weeks? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. Not the mechanical, I mean each one 
of the sections, I mean the Domestic Branch, the Foreign Branch, 
or the Geographic Section, or the methods of counterespionage, sus- 
pection, and so on, in each one of the several offices, of which there 
were perhaps 20, 1 spent a few hours. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be the administrative end then, 
that nart ''f 't? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The operating end entirely. Not purely ad- 
ministrative. the operating end of the office; yes, sir. 

Senator Fergu.son. At that time you knew, on the 16th, that there 
was a chanire of Cabinet in Japan? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do vou recall that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the Intelligence Branch figure in any way 
that that was a changing point in our negotiations? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and I think we so reported it 
in our fortnightly situation, or fortnightly summaries, as our general 
understanding of the picture. The Far Eastern Section had con- 
siderable information on the make-up of the new Cabinet, that is on 
the military and naval members of it. We were all cognizant of the 
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fact that this made a more military tenor in the Japanese Govern- 
ment than had existed before. 

[49)9^ Senator Ferocson. From a diplomatic viewpoint, when 
3'ou went in, eifective on the loth of October, where did we stand in 
relation to the negotiations with Japan, as far as you are concerned; 
what was the diplomatic situation as of that time ? 

Admiral Wii.ki.nsox, My n'collection is that tlie negotiations, which 
had been begun the preceding spring, interrupted in the summer, had 
b(*en resumed, wei'o now being carried on with Admiral Nomura, the 
Japanese Ambassador, as the senior Japanese representative, Mr. 
Kurusu, had \Tt to arrive. 

Senator Ff,rcu:.son. At that time, were you familiar with what had 
taken place about the l7th of August 1941 in relation to our diplo-' 
matic situation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. With relation to the Argentina Conference, 
you mean, sir? 

Senator Ff.rouson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, only by newspaper accounts. 

Senator FERorsoN. Now, will you tell me what the newspaper ac- 
counts were at that time, on that question? Tell me what you got 
from the newspapers. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not think I got very much more than the 
“four freedoms,” and I think there was a communique there, I forget 
it now. 

[^20] Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think there was a communique issued, but 
T forget it now, sir. 

Senator Fergi^son. You say you learned about the “four freedoms” 
from the newspapers? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To my recollection ; yes. sir. 

Senator Feroi son. Is that all yo<u knew aliout that conference? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I knew our naval and military staffs had 
attended, and I knew, in all probability, they had discussed measures 
of .siippK' of England. The lease-lend, I am not sure whether it was 
in effect at that moment, hut it soon was, and I knew they had probably 
discussed that and discussed the safety of the Atlantic lanes. I knew 
nothing of any discussions whatsoever regarding the Far East. 

Senator Ferguson. When did vou fii*st learn about the discussions 
that had taken place there with relation to the Far East? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know that I ever learned, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you w'ere going to make a summary or 
appraisal of the intelligence that was coming thrmigh, i.sn*t that 
correct ? 

H921'] Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have j'ou ever learned about the parallel action 
of the two countries? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Only recently. 

Senator Ferguson. Just recently? 

Admiral Wilkinson. As I think: I have explained. Senator, our in- 
terest, responsibilities, and authority were confined to the action of 
foreign countries, and particularly prospective enemies. Matters on 
arrangement within our own country and diplomatic, military, and 
naval plans or arrangements or understandings for cooperation were 
not given to us. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then the question, as I understand it, as far as 
Intelligence was concerned, of what our diplomatic negotiations were, 
did not concern you; you did not use that in any way to evaluate what 
the enemy might be going to do? 

Admiral Wilkinson. As I could learn and find out matters of that 
degree, yes, of couree, they would be reflected in our interest. There 
was no machinery set up that I was definitely informed of. I learned 
a good deal through the translation of these intercepts as to what 
proposals our State Department had made to Japan which otherwise 
1 would not have known through the machinery [J!t922^ exist- 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall getting the Winant message in 
/elation to the movement of ships on the 6th of December 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall it specifically, sir, but if I did 
see it, and I presume I did because it came through the information 
channels, it was confirmatory of the evidences that we had already had 
of this advance through the South China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you received Admiralty messages on the 
same point? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had been informed of them, yes, sir, and I 
think I had seen them. 

Senator Ferguson. What did those two messages mean to you ? 

Admiral Wii.kinson. They meant an attack was coming in the South 
China Sea area. 

Senator Ferguson. It meant an attack was coming on the south? 
I did not Mt that ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The South China Sea area, if we are speak- 
ing of the same message. You are speaking of the Winant message 
regarding the movement uf ships? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. That is the attack which [J^92S'\ 
we had foreseen. 

Senator Ferguson. What did that mean to the United States? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I have my doubts, sir. It might mean we 
would come into the war in support of Siam, if that country were 
attacked, or Singapore, if that were attacked ; it might mean we would 
not come into the war. 

Sena'tor Ferguson. Why would we possibly come in if Singapore was 
attacked, in your opinion, as of that time? 

Admiral Wu^kinson. Unly because of two things: First because of 
our possible relations with England, as had been evidenced by the 
arrangements for the transfer of food and ammunition to England, 
the lend-lease, ocean convoys; the second thing, because that was an 
encroachment, a further advance of Japan, and the policy of our 
country apparently was directed toward preventing tne aggressive 
moves of Japan extending beyond certain limits. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

Now, I want to get what information you had in relation to the 
United States policy as far as Japan was concerned, if they moved 
beyond certain limits, as you now say in your last answer. 

Admiral Wilkinson. “Yes, sir. 

[Jf92i'\ Senator Ferguson. What was your information along 
that line? 


79716 — 46- -pt. 4 I'J 
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Admiral Whkinson, I had the ioformation — I cannot say whether 
I saw the document, or was told about it — that an advance of the 
Japanese forces to the westward of the one hundredth meridian or the 
southward of the tenth parallel of latitude would be a matter of grave 
concern to both England and America. 

Whether that policy, as so indicated, of our State Department would 
be translated by the Congress and people into not only grave concern, 
but a resistance by war, I did not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, you say someone showed it to you, or some- 
one told you about it. Is that true? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure which, sir, whether I had heard 
of it, or I had seen some message to that effect. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you recall what kind of message you may 
have seen along that same line? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I think I have seen some exhibit to 
that effect now. It may be that that I have seen it. 

If the counsel will show me, I can perhaps speak of it. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to tiy ana take you back 
as of the date, rather than what you saw here or heard at the hearing. 

Admiral Wilkinson. What I am speaking of now, is what I have 
seen which embodied those same parallels, those same geographical 
limits. 

As to the time I knew of the geographical limits, I cannot remember 
whether I knew of them by someone telling me, or whether I knew 
of them by seeing a paper. You ask me what paper I saw. I saw, 
if I saw a paper, it was probably this paper you speak of now. I think 
more probably I was stold that by Captain Schuirmann^ who was the 
Director of the Central Division and liaison officer with the State 
Department. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now 4 o’clock. You will require some 
further time. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee ‘will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. You will return then please. Admiral. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., tne committee recessed until 10 a. m., the 
following day, Wednesday, December 19, 1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEXBEB 10, 1045 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Innate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Lucas, Brewster, and 
Ferguson, and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

IWs counsel have anythiim at this time! 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, Mr. (Chairman. 

Yesterday we had up an innury made of counsel by Senator Fergu- 
son, I think, under date of November 16, in which he said, “Please 
obtain for me all information that any of the services or the Govern- 
ment had that Japan knew we had broken their code.” 

There was a response from me immediately on the 17th, which said : 

With reference to your letter of November 16 requesting “all laformatlon that 
any of the services or the Government had that Japan knew we had broken 
their code,” there is no Indication that Japan ever knew It All information would 
indicate the contrary. 

Now, yesterday I made the mistake, without checking up on the 
fact, of saying or thinking that I had submitted that request to the 
Navy or the Arnw, and they had reported and it was on the basis of 
their report that I made that statement, and as the result of that there 
were some imputations made on the good faith of the Army and Navy 
in not producing what we asked for. 

I want to say that imputation is not justified because I now find 
I never did ask for that material, and that this [^928'\ answer 
that I made was made based on my own impression of what they were 
asking, and what the evidence was at that time. I am quite willing 
to be open to criticism for not having followed it up, although at 
that time we were pretty busy just getting started, and possibly I 
might be forgiven for that. 

The Vice Chairman. I am sure we all recognize that. 

Mr. MrrcireLL. At any rate, we had the inquiry made. Bear in 
mind that this inquiry, a.s I interpret it, I am quite sure referred to 
what the Japs knew about our breaking the code prior to Pearl Harbor. 
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I was not thinking of any information about that in 1944 when 
Marshall wrote his letter, because we had not asked that they produce 
any of these intercepts at that day, so I was referring to wnat the 
conditions were prior to Pearl Harbor, and I also feel quite sure, 
although the request is not limited to that 

Senator Ferguson. That is all I was referring to, Mr. Mitchell. 
There is no misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. MrrciiEtx. There is no misunderstanding about that. 

I also want to say at that time this was in the singular, and I was 
thinking of the diplomatic code, the magic or the purple stuff,' so I 
wrote and told him I did not know of any evidence of that kind. I 
should have asked [4^25] the Departments for it, but I am 
glad to make it clear or to get straightened! out on it. 

Senator Bijewster. I think I had some correspondence also. Did 
you check that? 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Our file clerk was not able to get in from Virginia 
this morning. She has been ill for a week. She went away yester- 
day. We will have to let that go, a little. 

The Vice Chairman. We will take judicial knowledge of the weather 
conditions today. All of us had a hard time getting here. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is a communication from you, I am quite 
certain. 

Senator Brewster. Yes, along the same line. 

Mr. Mitchell. I have not heard from the Navy this morning on 
this, but the Army comes in, having worked hard on this subject with a 
number of intercepts during the months of -i^ril and May 1941. fnter- 
cepts of Jap messages between Berlin and Tokyo, Tokyo and Wash- 
ington is one of them, two, three, four of them. They all indicate a 
suspicion on the part of Japan that we were cracking one or more of 
their codes. 

Senator Brewster. Can we have those read into the record? 

[ 4 ^ 30 ] Mr. Mitchell. I will be glad to read them. It is not 
always clear what code they are talking about. There are a number 
of them. The first one is from Tokyo to Berlin. 

The Vice Chairman. Pardon me a minute. Senator Brewster and 
Senator Ferguson had requested some information about whether 
Japan had suspected or knew we were breaking their code, and had 
requested some information from counsel, and counsel is giving a 
report on that now.^ 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Mitcheix. At the request of counsel, a search was made with 
reference to the intercepts prior to the Pearl Harbor attack. We have 
not made any attempt to find out what they suspected later on. It 
was Marshall’s letter. They say they were still cracking. I suppose 
that is all I know about that. 

This message is as follows: 

Prom: Tokyo (Eonoe) 

To : Berlin 
April 16, 1941 
Purple 

#329 Secret. 

Re your #407* 

We suspect that the several codes P, 80« and [49311 OITB* are 
belna cryptanalysed by foreign powers and today we have none too many code 
books to spare. Therefore, when It Is necessary to send a message; and at 

* See alKo Hearings, Part 0, p. 20S9 et eeq. for additional nessages tndleatlag suaplcloB 
nr knowledge by the Japanese taat their codes were being broken. 
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the same time insure its secrecy, please dispatch them by machine or by TSU* 
code. In case revelation of the contents are made to foreign powers, take care 
to paraphrase them from beginning to end. I want you to use OITE"* for 
messages of relatively slight Importance. 

Relay to Italy and Turkey. 

• — S. I. S. #16312 — Berlin tells Tokyo that intelllgeDce wires emanating from Japanese 
offices in the Near East and Egypt to offices in Germany and Italy should be appropriately 
paraphrased before transmitting their contents to the Germans and Italians In order to 
avoid giving them clues in decoding Japanese codes. Berlin recommends use of certain 
codes in this connection. 

— .\n auxiliary code. 

«— P-1. 

PA-K2. 

• — J series codes (J1&-K7 now under study). 

ARMY 16407 Trans 4/19/41 (5) 

The next dispatch is from Berlin to Tokyo, May 3, 1941, marked 
‘Turple No. 482”. 

From: Berlin (Oshlma) 

To: Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

3 May 1941 
(Purple-CA) 

#482 

STAAMAA STAHMER called on me this day (evening?) and stating that this 
request was to be kept strictly secret, he said that Germany maintains a fairly 
reliable intelligence organization abroad (or — “in the U. S.“?), and according to 
information obtained from the above mentioned organization it is quite (or — 
“fairly”?) reliably established that the U. S. government is reading Ambassador 
Nomura’s code messages, and then asked that drastic steps should be taken 
regarding this matter. 

There are at least two circumstances substantiating the above (suspicion). 
One circumstance is that Germany Is reading our code messages * * ♦. Re- 
garding this, during my previous residency here, they were known to have a 
lafge scale crypianalytic organisation — 

(unfinished — last two-thirds not available) 

JD-1 2369 (M-A) Navy trans. 6 May 1941 

[Jt933^ Senator Brewster. Mr. Counsel, you spoke of two cir- 
cumstances. Did they give two ? 

Mr. Mitchell. No. It is a garbled message and there are some 
dashes after the words “two circumstances,” so we don’t know what 
it was; and then the message breaks oflE entirely. They didn’t seem 
to get it all. 

The next one is from Tokyo to Berlin, May 5, 1941 : 

From: Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

To: Berlin (Oshlma) 

5 May 1941 
(Purple^A) 

#370 

Plea.se express our appreciation to S- TAMMAA STAHMER for the informa- 
tion in question and ask him if it is not possible to give us the authority for the 
statement that it has been fairly reliably established that the U. S. government 
is reading our code messages, so that we might take appropriate action. 

Reply requested. 

JD-1: 2868 (M*A) Navy trans. 6 May 1941 

The next one is ‘from Tokyo to Washington, May 5, 1941, No. 192: 

From: Tokyo (Japanese Foreign Minister). 

To: Washington (Koshi). 

6 May, 1941 

(Purple) 

#192 

According to a fairly reliable source of information it appears almost certain 
that the United States government is reading your code messages. 

Please let me know whether you have any suspicion of the above. 

.7D-1: 2346 (A) Navy Trans. 6-5M11 (B-TT) 
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The next is from Washington to Tokyo, May 6, 1941, No. 267 : 

From: Washington (Nomura). 

To: Tokyo (Gaimudaljin). 

6 May, 1^1 
(Purple) 

#267 

(Most guarded secrecy). 

(Foreign Office secret). 

Re your #192*. 

For our part, the most stringent precautions are taken by all custodians of 
codes and ciphers, as well as of other documents. 

On this particular matter I have nothing In mind, but pending inyestlgation 
please wire back any concrete instances or details whicdi may turn up. 

•JD-1: 2346 (M) Navy Trans, b-6-41 (7) 

JEHl: 2367 

[ 4 ^ 35 ] The next is from Tokyo to Washington, May 7, 1941 : 

From: Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

To: Washington (Nomura) 

7 May 1941 
(Purple — CA) 

#198 Regarding your #267 :• 

This matter was told very confidentially to Ambassador Oshlma** by the 
Germans as having been reported to them by a fairly reliable intelligence me* 
dium ; but to our inquiry they are said to have refused to divulge the basis on 
which they deemed it to be practically certain. 

JI>-1:2367 Nomura requests further details of the basis for the report that 
his code msgs are being read by the U. 8. government 
*^General Oshima, the Japanese Ambassador to Berlin. 

JD*-1:2388 (F) Navy trans. 7 May 1941 (S-TT) 

The next is from Tokyo to Washington, May 7, 1941, No. 1016 : 

From: Tokyo. 

To : Washington, Bangkok, Rome. 

7 May, 1941 
(Purple) 

#1015 (Circular) 

Immediately upon receipt of this message, [^936] use 1941 regulations 
for A and B code machines until further notice. 

16974 

jrV-1: 2372 (A) Navy Trana 6-7-41 (S-TT) 

I think that refers expressly to the machine type. 

The next is from Tokyo to Washington, May 8, 1941, no number : 

From: Tokyo (Japanese Foreign Minister) 

To: Washington 
May 8, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

No number. 

From Vice Chief OHASI to Minister WAKASUGI. 

I want you to leave the custody of the government code in the hands of IGUCBni. 
No matter how long the communications are or how hurriedly the code must be 
used, there should be no occasion to call upon the services of telegraphic clerks. 
Please impress upon all of your secretaries that this is a special regulation. 

In view of the importance of the details of our recent exchange of wires, please 
(bum?) them immediately. 

ARMY 2446 Trans. 5/9/41 (S) 

Then there is one from Washington to Tokyo, May 9, 1941, unnum- 
bered: 

[4937] From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo (Matsuoka) 

9 May 1941 
(Purple-CA) 

Unnumbered 

To the Vice Minister^ from Wakasugi.** 

I respectfully acknowledge receipt of your telegram.*** 
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Becauae of yarious duties at this oIBce it requires a long time for a secretary 
alone to handle long messages and the increased volume of trafflce in connection 
with this matter.*^** 

(My message #272***** required 6 men working for 6 hours.) 

With the opening of negotiations, the volume of telegraphic traffic is bound to 
increase tremendously. As time is at a premium in handling these communica- 
tions, you can well appreciate the inadvisability of having only the secretary han- 
dle this work. Furthermore, it goes without saying that the increased traffic 
will interfere greatly with other duties of this office. 

However, fortunately, our communication clerks have been constantly reminded 
of the necessity of maintaining security, and they have faithfully adhered to this 
policy in their work. 

Although I appreciate the intent of your telegram from the 
standpoint of security, I, nevertheless request your authorization to enlist the 
aid of Horiucbi, Hori, and Kazuwara to handle communication duties under 
strict supervision. 

Also please authorize me to have Kawabata of Chicago come here temporarily 
to assist us in our communication work. (Bring all codes and do his work in this 
office). 

♦Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ohashl. 

♦♦Japanese Minister to Washington, under Ambassador Nomura. 

•♦♦S *e JD-1 : 2446, unnumber^, dated 8 May (Purpler-CA), In which Tokyo 
issues Washington special regulations for custody of the Chief of Mission private 
code (CA). 

♦♦♦♦Japanese-American negotiations, being conducted in great secrecy. 

JD-1 : 2494 ( A-M) Navy Trans. 12 May 1941 (7) 

The next one is from Washington to Tokyo, May 20, 1941, No. 327 : 

From: Washington (Nomura) 

To: Tokyo 
May 20, 1941 
Purple (CA) 

No. 327. 

INTELLIGBNCB: 

Though 1 do not know which ones I have H9S9] discovered the United 
States is reading some of our codes. 

As for how I got the Intelligence, I will inform you by courier or another 
safe way. 

ARMY Trans. 5/21/41 (7)’' 

The next is from Tokyo to all Japanese merchant vessels : 

Prom : Tokyo. 

To: All Japanese Merchant Vessels. 

80 May 1941 
(NL) 

No. 1 

The Navy *‘S’* code was seized from one of our merchant ships in a certain 
foreign port, together with other secret documents in custory of the captain. 

The use of the Navy “S” code shall be discontinued except when absolutely nec- 
essary for training purposes. 

And, as previously instructed, when there is a possibility that official Inspec- 
tion may be made, all secret documents should be promptly burned. 

JN-1 : 69 (C) Navy Trans. &-31-41 (M) 

That is the last one. The Army reports that they are continuing 
their search and the Navy reports that it has found some messages 
which are now being photostated. Whether they are the same or 
others I do not know yet. 

The Vice Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Counsel? 

\kDW\ Mr. Mitchell. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Very well. 
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testimohy of beab aou. theodose stabx wzlkinsoh 

(Eesiuned) 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral, do you have any statement you want 
to make before you resume your testimony? 

Admiral Wu.kinson. With regard to some of the inquiries made of 
m^esterday to bring information when available : 

Counsel has just read the dispatches which 1 was requested to look 
up, the second one of which reWred particularly to the one I spoke 
of where Berlin had advised Tokyo that they "had information as 
to breaking the codes. 

With respect to the mrsonnel in the district intelligence office in 
Honolulu at Pearl Haroor time, the nearest date for which we have 
figures is December 1(5, at which time there were 41 officers, (50 enlisted 
men, and 3 civilian agents in that office. 

Inquiries are bein^ made as to the surveillance, screening, and gen- 
eral security of the civilian laborers and workmen in the Pearl Harbor 
Navy Yard, as requested by Senator Breyrster. I have not the answer 
on that at present. 

Thes Vice Chairman. Is that all? 

Admiral Wiucinson. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Yesterday, Admiral Wilkinson, I 
was asking you about the knowledge that was given to you at the time 
you went in in relation to diplomatic negotiations with Japan and 
also the military and naval knowledge, because you went into the 
department on the 15th of October. 

Now, can you recall that you were briefed on the military situation 
as far as our forces were concerned, and their forces, so that you would 
be able to take the knowledge that you were getting and analyze it, 
so it would be of value to those that you were to give it to? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had general information of our own forces 
from my previous work at sea and I had a professional interest in 
where they were acquired before I took over and afterward from the 
ship movements office and from the War Plans as to the disposition of 
our forces. I was not formally briefed nor formally informed as to 
it, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When Admiral Ingersoll talked to you — as I 
under^nd it, he did talk to you — he told you that your duties would 
be varied from those that were in writing? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I asked him to confirm that specific point only, 
sir, that I mentioned. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Now, did he give you any reasons why 
there was to be a change? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. He said that was a naval 
practice as opposed to the Army practice, that the Army practice 
was that the so-called G-2 office, which was not only the Military 
Intelligence Division but also an Assistant Chief of Staff, that that 
office was charged with preparing the enemy side of the Estimate of 
the Situation, so-called, which is to say, what can the enemy do, what 
will he do, and what are his possibilities, that that was assigned to 
the Army G-2, but that that was not a part of the duties or witliin the 
scope of the activities of the Naval Intelligence, that that estimate of 
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the situation, both the enemy side and our own side was prepared in 
War Plans. 

That was the only point I asked him about, sir, and that was how 
he explained it, 

[ 4 ^ 4 ^] Senator Ferguson. And he explained it in that way ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You asked him because the instructions in the 
manual were direct that you had other duties than what you were 
then performing? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I don’t think the instructions in the 
manual conflicted directly. They said I should get all the facts and 
information bearing on the enemy’s intentions. They did not tell me 
to estimate them, and the instructions in the manual said, “Disseminate 
information as desirable,” and “desirable” would be such instructions, 
or otherwise, as I might receive. 

I thought, in other words, that his word to me was consistent with 
the manual. 

Senator Ferguson. And it made a direct limitation? 

Admiral Wilkinson. A direct limitation and an order from an 
officer, a responsible officer in the chain of command. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know or did you hear after you came in 
that there had been a change in the sending of messages to Admiral 
Kimmel in August of that year? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t recall that I did, sir. I was informed 
as to the present status and continued that. I don’t know that I was 
informed of a prior status [ 4 ^ 44 ] which had been changed. 

Senator Ferguson. You just had the present status? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I didn’t go into the history of it. 

[ 4945 ^ Senator Ferguson. Did you know that Admiral Hart had 
his own means on the Philippines of getting his information in the 
CINCAP? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I knew that both Admiral Hart and Ad- 
miral Kimmel had agencies wherein they could get the radio intelli- 
gence with regard to the movement of the enemy ships. I knew both 
of them had agencies which had some facilities, however slight, for 
attacking codes. I do not know that I knew that Admiral Hart was 
able actually to solve the purple code. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, did you know that Admiral Hart did have 
means of getting diplomatic messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do ndt recall that I did ; no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that Admiral Kimmel did not have any 
such means at all? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I do not recall that I did. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not recall that you knew that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I knew that they both had certain facil- 
ities but the extent of them I did not know. 

Senator Ferguson. Did Ambassador Grew’s messages come to you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

[ 4 ^ 4 ^] Sentor Ferguson. Then you did not know 

Admiral Wilkinson. My error, sir. The messa^ he sent to the 
State Department during my tenure of office, my haison officer over 
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there picked those up, but not the — I thought for the moment you were 
speaking of the first message of January. 

Senator Ferguson. No. 

Admiral Wilkinson. The more recent messaj^ did, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with his message on the third 
where he said that the Japanese might strike with dramatic suddenness ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The message of what date, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. November the 3d. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I probably saw it, sir. I think I did 
see it because my liaison officer obtained these messages from the State 
Department. 

Senator Ferguson. Did that change your thinking at that time as to 
whether or not war was near or not near? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes and no, sir. It crocked so closely with 
the movements tliat they were making into the South China Sea, 
which were already beginning then and were intensified later, that it 
probably directed my attention there rather than the possibility of 
their making a sudden strike against the United States at some other 
place. 

[4547] Senator Ferguson. Now, when you were before the Rob- 
erts committee was there a stenographer present? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is there was, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. There was? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is there was, yes, sir; and I 
had expected to see it and, in fact, when I came here I looked for that 
record and found there was no record, only a summary. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he took stenographic notes 
of what you said? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I thought so. 

Senator F'erouson. You thought so at the time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you do not know why, then, they were not 
transcribed ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You never heard? 

Admiral Wu^kinson. I never heard. 

Senator Ferguson. This paper 

Admiral Wilkinson. I found a precis but not a brief, not a 
transcription. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not prepare this paper then that you 
brought in yesterday? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I prepared* that as a memorandum to 
[ 4 ^ 4 ^] Admiral Stark amr the event of what my testimony had 
been according to my recollection, but it was in no sense a stenographic 
record of my testimony. It was just for Admiral Stark’s informa- 
tion of what they had asked me and what I had said. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the Roberts committee draw up an instru- 
ment similar to this? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Not to my knowledge. That was my memo- 
randum to Admiral Stark. It was entirely within the office and had 
no connection with the Commission. Now, the Commission may have 
made, and I thought they did, an actual transcript by a stenographer, 
but when their report came in it was only what they called a precis of 
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testimony of those witnesses they heard before they left Washington 
to go to Pearl Harbor, among them myself, and the nrecis with respect 
to my testimony was about two paragraphs long as 1 recall. 

Senator Feuuuson. Hus the counsel got that copy of those two para- 
graplisf 

Mr. Mitchell. I think Senator Brewster has that. I would not be 
able to check it without looking at our files. 

Mr. Muiu'jit. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Feuocson. Yes. 

Mr. Mcri'uy. 1 think in the Roberts’ report itself you will find a 
discussion of the procedure they followed. They did 

not take notes, apparently, in this country on that part of their hear- 
ings and later on they went on into a stenographic record, but there is 
tlie discussion you want in the report itself. 

Senator h erouson. I just wanted to clear this up this morning as to 
what took place in that hearing. 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection was that they had a confi- 
dential secretary or ship’s clerk or someone present taking notes but 
it may be that he was only taking an abstract rather than taking 
stenographic notes. 

Senator b’ERousoN. I am going to try and take you back to the morn- 
ing of the ()th. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fekodson. About a certain meeting with Admiral Turner 
and there was also a meeting with, as I understand it, McCollum and 
Bratton. Do you recall that meeting? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; 1 have seen some mention of it. I do 
not recall it. 1 saw McCollum constantly and occasionally Bratton; 
not so often Bratton. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, on page 998 of the Navy Top Secret Ad- 
miral Turner talks about the meetmg; at least it relates to the instru- 
ment that was drawn. 

Do you remember a long document, some 500 words, being drawn up ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. By whom, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. By McCollum. 

Admiral WiutiNsoN. Not as of that date. I remember a December 
the 1st memorandum. 

Senator Ferguson. Let me read this. I will change it. It was not 
on the morning of the 6th as I see here. There is another meeting 
that I had in mind on that. 

Question No. 48 on page 998 [reading] : 

There is evidence before this court that Commander McCollum In the Office 
of the Director of Navai Intciiigeiice prepared a summary of Information on 
the Japanese-United States relationship over a period some time preceding the 
third or fourth of December 1941 which was for the information of the Com- 
mander In Chief. Pacidc Fleet. Did you have any knowledge of the preparation 
of su'-h a dispatch? 

Answer. Yes. We had discussed the advisability of making such a summary 
and 1 had i)er8onally discussed with Commander McCollum the details of the 
various points and the detail of the relationship and their negotiations and so on. 
We had sitent a great deal of time talking the thing over. Then Commander 
MeCoilnm, I will say we found ourselves In very close agreement, prepared the 
dispatch, I have forgotten its terms, and brought [4^51] it to me to 
check over it. which 1 did. and found myself in general agreement with It and 
made suggestions on a few comparatively minor changes. Now, I do not re- 
member Just what happened with the dispatch. 
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Question. Can you recall what happened to the dispatch? Was it ever trans- 
mitted to the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet? 

Answer. I do not know. We do not know at this time. 

Question. To your knowledge did it ever reach the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Answer. I do not know. I think I initialed it and gave It back to McCollum 
so that the dispatch could be presented to the Chief of Naval Operations by 
the Oflace of Naval Intelligence with my own concurrence. That is my memory 
of it It was presented to the .Chief of Naval Operations by the Director of 
Naval Intelligence, Admiral Wilkinson. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Is that Colonel Bratton’s testimony or whose, 
sir? 

Senator Ferottson. That is Admiral Turner’s testimony in the Top 
Secret of the Navy. I read the direct quote. Have you got it 1 

Mr. Gesell. No; that is our only copy. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you seen it? 

Mr. Gesell. I haven’t checked that testimony. You are quite right, 
it is in the Top Secret but I did hot recall at this time that that was the 
testimony. 

Senator Ferguson. Extracted testimony of Vice Admiral R. K. 
Turner, U. S. Navy, pages 994 to 1008, inclusive. 

Admiral Wilkinson. And that is reported as of December 6th, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, he has not given the date there but 
he has got in the dates over a period some time preceding the third or 
fourth of December. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Preceding the third or fourth? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, over a period some time preceding the third 
or fourth of December, which was for the information of the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you recall that message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not recall that as of the morning of the 
6th, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, any other time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Or the messages there preceding the third or 
the fourth. At one time in that interval between the first and the 
seventli Captain McCollum came to me with a messa^ and I went to 
see Admiral Turner with him. Now, more [ 4953 \ recently we 

have discussed that to endeavor to clear our mutual recollections and 
the latest recollection which resulted from that discussion that I recall 
is that Captain McCollum took the message to Admiral Turner and 
Admiral Turner referred back to the war warning message and dis- 
cussed with McCollum whether that of itself was not sufficient or 
whether it was necessary to send any further message, and the result, 
as I now recall, as I say, of their discussion through this mutual recol- 
lection and mutual endeavor to clear our memories, was that Turner 
and McCollum agreed that it was not necessary to send further infor- 
mation of that sort because it had been covered by the war warning 
message, but I would like very much, of course, to have Admiral 
Turner testify to that as well and he, I believe, will be a witness 
shortly, but I do not believe that there was any such message actually 
sent. The message may have been in our thought, the message may 
have been one that we were contemplating with respect to the winds 
message when there was a false interpretation but that was proved to be 
false fiifore anything was sent out. 
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Senator Ferguson. Now, whether or not the message was sent — let 
us pass that for tlie moment 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (continuing) : You recall the dis- 
cussion of getting further information to Kimmel. That is what they 
are talking about in this, are they not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you remember that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I remember McCollum discussing with me 
whether there was anything further that should be sent out on the 
basis of the information which we had discussed up to the date of 
the 1st of December with regard to the South China Sea incidents. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, it would certainly be after the 27th? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was after the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. So it was information received after the 27th 



Senator Ferguson. And you discussed as to whether or not that 
should be sent to the CINCPAC? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To the Heet as a whole. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes ; to the fleet as a whole. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Which would go to the Commander in Chief. 

Admiral Wilkinson. And ns I recall that discussion it was factual 
evidence that we had of the further movements in {J!t966'\ the 
South China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, can you give us, as near as you can, the 
substance of what this message was that you now recall was taken 
up with Admiral Turner, that you say was not sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My recollection is very hazy but I think it 
was information with respect to the further developments that had 
actually been discovered in the South China Sea which were brought 
up to (late by the 1st of December memorandum which is in evidence 
and which may have occurred in the 2 or 3 days since the 1st of Decem- 
ber memorandum and the time we were discussing that message. It 
wasn’t anything to do with a threatened attack on Hawaii because 
we had no intimation of that whatsoever. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever talk to Admiral Turner as to 
whether or not he thought of an attack upon Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. But at least you had no thought of an attack 
upon Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And that continued on until after the attack ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you recall a meeting with any- 
\Ji956'\ one, particularly with Colonel Bratton, on Saturday morn- 
ing about further information to be sent to the Army or the Navy at 
Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You have no recollection at all of that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. As I say. Captain McCollum was in 
my oflSce frequently all the time I was on duty there and as the rela- 
tions became strained and the movements of the Japanese forces to the 
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south were more and more apparent, he was in my office I would say 
three and four times a day, sometimes, but rarely. Colonel Bratton 
would be with him and I recall from time to time in that way seeing 
Colonel Bratton but I do not recall specifically seeing him on the 
morning of the 6th. I do recall seeing Captain McCollum several 
times tn^at morning. It may well be he brought Colonel Bratton in 
with him. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall any conversation with officers in 
the Army and/or the Navy in relation to trying to get more informa- 
tion to Hawaii? Would that refresh your memory, whether it was 
with Bratton specifically on a specific date or just a general conversa- 
tion with him. or information from him or any of the other officers? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, not specifically, except [4^57] 
the 1st of December in Admiral Stark’s office we were discussing the 
general movements of the Japanese, the preparation of this message I 
Tust mentioned. The information as to the movements of the Japanese 
Fleet was being picked up and in fact more or less originated in Pearl 
Harbor and in Corregidor and was known to both of them. Except for 
information of an attack on Pearl Harbor, which I did not have, there 
was nothing particularly for me to send to the fleet. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the message of — if you 
will take Exhibit 37, page 32. Counsel, could you give the Admiral 
Exhibit 37? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I qualify my last reports, of course, Senator, 
with respect to the sending of the code messages. I did confer with 
Admiral Ingersoll about that — first with Captain McCollum and then 
with Admiral Ingersoll and sent the code message. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the code message, were you familiar 
with the message being sent to Tokyo to destroy our code! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I originated, in fact, a message to Tokyo and 
several other naval attaches’ offices to destroy our codes, yes, sir. I 
think it was Tokyo as welL 

^nator Ferguson. Were you familiar with the one that went to 
Tokyo? 

[4^55] Admiral Wilkinson. As I recall, it was the same one that 
went to the other agencies. I was familiar with that and, in fact, 
ori^nated it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, can you tell us just what caused you to 
send that message to destroy the pode ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Because the Japanese had issued instructions 
to their offices to destroy codes, and we feared that if they anticipated 
that conditions would be such that their offices would be raided, that 
certainly they themselves would not hesitate to raid our offices, war or 
no war, and we did not want to be in a position to have our codes seized 
by a raid. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you believe that war was imminent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Imminent but not inevitable. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the message on page 32, November 24; do 
you have that before you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you consulted at all about the sending of 
that message or its wording? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then your only knowledge came after it had 
been sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And would you say how long after it [-4955] 
had b^n sent ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say a day or two, sir. 

Senator Fiuiouson. And then did you get any instructions on it as 
to its meaning or etfect or why it was sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, except I was familiar with the negotia- 
tions in process by reason of the broken codes so that I knew the obvious 
reason for it ; similarly with the message of the 27th. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you in any way informed that that mes- 
sage was to take care of a surprise attack? For instance, I will read 
you question 40 on page 996 oi Admiral Turner’s testimony before the 
top secret. It may refresh your memory. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I understand that reference now. 
I did not understand before what you were reading from. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

Tbis dispatch, exhibit 16, states “a surprise aggressive movement in any 
direction is indicated.” 

And that Exhibit 15 is this same message that I am reading to you. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Except the text of the message reads, ‘‘is a 
possibility.” 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. [Reading:] 

This language is omitted from the dispatch of the 27tb of No- 

vember, three days later, wherein there is set out certain Japanese objectives in 
the Far East. Was this omission from the dispatch of November 27th done 
intentionally? 

This is the answer of Admiral Turner : 

1 would like to invite attention to the difference between the two dispatches. 
In the one of the 24tb It says '‘a surprise aggressive movement in any direction 
is Indicated.” Now, that “In any direction” could be by naval force, air force, 
amphibious force or anything else. In this other dispatch we said, “an amphib- 
ious expedition is en route.” 

That is the one of the 27th. I am inserting that in my own language. 

Admiral Wiucinson. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, to quote further: 

It was moving down the China Sea. Now, those two are quite different They 
do not cover the same kind of a subject and they were intended not to cover it 
That was Information. We knew that the Japanese were on the move in the 
China Sea. That was a fact. Now, the other was deduction as covering gener- 
ally not only the movement of an amphibious force but the movement of any force. 

Now, does that refresh your memory? 

Admiral Wilkinson. As to what, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. As to these two messages, what you were told 
told about. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, I am familiar with both of the 
messages. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that your understanding of the messages 
that I just read you, what Admiral Turner said about them? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Why, I do not know that I developed any 
particular understanding. My understanding of the first message was 
a statement that the negotiations were breaking down and that any- 
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thing might happen anywhere. My understanding of the second mes- 
sage was, so far as I was interested in it — I was not directly affected 
by it, the second message — that it was a war warning sent to both the 
Asiatic Fleet and the Pacific Fleet stating, “Look out; negotiations 
have ceased ; an aggressive movement by Japan is expected and here is 
what has been indicated : We Icnbw they are going to do that.” 

My understanding was, certainly, that that would not be the only 
thing that might have happened, such as Admiral Turner has said, 
but that was certainly the one thing that was very evident and, of 
course, did occur. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, did you have any knowledge that 
\^li962'\ there was a movement that would Cause an amphibious 
landing? 

Admiral Wii.kinson. Oh, yes, I think the basic information under 
the conditions that existed had been prepared and received in various 
detail by my office and furnished to him. There were ships and trans- 
ports and landing boats and men-of-war streaming down the South 
China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. What was the earliest you remember coming to 
the concliLsion that there would be an amphibious landing? 

Admiral Wii.kinson. I would say certainly by December 1. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, where would this amphibious landing in 
your opinion be made, would you say ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not loiow, of course. There was a pos- 
sibility they might be getting around to make an advance base in 
Indochina, they might to going down to go into Thailand — Siam at 
that time — and from then to expand their influence into that free 
country, or they might be making a direct assault on tlie British terri- 
tories in the Malay Peninsula. 

It integrated with my conception, as I have said earlier, that I felt 
that they might well be feeling their way southward and by the infil- 
tration method to gain all the ground and solidify their position as far 
as they could before they made any definite act which would antagonize 
the British into [Jf963'\ the war, including certain nations, just 
as they had done for some years past. If they followed that course 
they would limit their activities to Indochina and perhaps Siam. If 
they wanted to make a direct attack, they would go, as in fact they did 
go, into the Malay Peninsula. 

Senator Ffrouson. Well, if they went into the Malay Peninsula 
how would that involve us in war from the knowledge you had? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I know that if there was an attack on British 
possessions. I knew it would involve England in war. I knew that the 
relations between England and the Ignited States were close, the actual 
details T did not know, but I knew that we would be concerned and I 
thought it probable that the Congress would be sufficiently concerned 
to consider whether it was a cause of war. As far as I knew there were 
no binding commitments. I did know that there had been the geo- 
graphical lines set up. the ])assage of which would be a cause for con- 
C(‘rn on the part of this country and that the Malay Peninsula was 
beyond those lines. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you recall the three men-of-war memoran- 
dum here ? 

.\dmiral Wilkinson. I recall it now. I did not see it at that time. 

Senator Feiigi son. You did not see it prior to the 7th? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I am quite sure I did not. It was 
quite new to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon me? • / 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was quite new to me when I saw it here. I 
Am quite sure I did not see it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you know wliether or not you ever got 
any information from tliose three men-of-war or any one of them? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I don’t tliink so, sir. I don’t think it ever got 
out of the station. I do know with the aerial patrol that was so. That 
was established and we got information from it but I doubt if the 
men-of-war were ever stationed. 

Senator FERtiusoN. Were you getting information from the aerial 
patrol at the Philippines ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, via the commander in chief of the 
Asiatic. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Did you get any from the aerial patrol at 
Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you using the aerial patrol at the Philip- 
pines as a source of information ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was not using it. I was looking for it. 

[49661 Senator Ferguson. Well, that is what I mean. 

Admiral Wilkinson^ Yes, sir; I did not order it. 

Senator Ferguson. It was being used by your oilice? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know when Singapore actually went 
on alert ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You did not know that it had gone on alert 
on the 6th, their 6th? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It would be on our 5th. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I may have seen the dispatches but 
at what precise moment I did I do not laiow, sir. 

. Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether or not the purple code 
was used for that wind message or was that a minor code that was 
used on that wind message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Setting it up? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. To set it up was a code. To implement it 
was in the middle of a weather broadcast as I remember.' There is 
no code that set it up. It might be evident on the face of the dispatch. 
I would not ordinarily know particularly what code any message 
came in because they came to me after translation. 

[ 4966 ^ Senator Ferguson. And the name on the code as a rule 
was not on the translation ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Exactly. 

Senator Ferguson. When would you say your office was alerted 
to war, for real war? 

Admiral Wilkinson. My office was alerted to the Far Eastern 
crisis about 10 days or 2 weeks before the 7th of December and my 
office was not alerted to war as war until it actually occurred, but we 
were in a crisis condition and standing watches and 24-hour servince 
and responsible officers on call outside of their own office hours. 

79716 — 46— pt. 4 20 
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Senator Ferguson. How much effort did you put in Saturday eve- 
ning trying to reach Admiral Stark after they delivered those 18 
parte to you at your office, or at the moment ? 

Admiral Wokinson. 1 think I called him up, sir, and failed to 
get him. I don’t think I put much more effort into it because I thought 
at the time, and I was in agreement with the people I had been dis- 
cussing it with, Captain McCollum, General Miles and Captain Beard- 
all, that it was a diplomatic paper, a justification of the position of 
Japan, a so-called white paper such as governments frequently issue 
in connection with negotiations which they are conducting. I did 
not consider it a military paper and it was not until the fourteenth 
part came in that I considered it was a final paper. We had 
sent dispatches of almost that same character, I thinlc, indicating 
that propositions made by the Japanese were not satisfactory to us 
and this was one being made by them that our propositions were not 
satisfactory to them. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, you knew about the message of the 
26th having been sent? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you knew that we had considered their 
message of the 20th of November as an ultimatum? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not know that bescause one 
does not reply to an ultimatum. I would have (^nsidered their message 
of the 20tn, and I do consider it, as a step in^ the nerotiations and 
ours of the 26th as a further step, although I did not think that they 
would accept ours of the 26th. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, why did you want to reach Admiral 
Stark then that evening if this was only an ordinary white paper 
diplomatic message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Just to tell him that we had it. He had seen 
the pilot message. To tell him that we had it and ^ far as we read it 
there was nothing particularly alarming in those parts and I would 
show it to him in the morning. 

Senator Ferguson. That pilot message said that they were 
\i96fi] to get another message as to when it was to be delivered. 
W(u that very significant to you, the placing of a zero time for 
delivery? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The pilot message said two things, sir. It 
said, *'We are going to give you an answer and it is flying to be in 14 
parte. We will tell you when to deliver that note.” The second thing 
was, “You are going to receive it and you are to dress it up in -good 
language and we will tell you when to deliver it.” The fact that there 
was a certain time for the delivery was not significant to me. Per- 
haps it should have been. I was not familiar with diplomatic lan- 
guage, that the time of presentation is characteristic of an ultimatum 
rather than an ordinary note, which would not ordinarily be presented 
at some certain time. I did not appreciate it if that is the case. In 
other words, the time element, the fact that they were to deliver it at 
a certain time, it didn’t mean any more to me than as being a time with 
respect to negotiations and here they said to them to “dress it up and 
then we will tell you when to present it.” 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say that was because of or caused 
by your lack of knowledge of diplomatic procedure? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Or my cOTeral lack of intelligence or appre- 
ciation, sir, I don’t know which. 1 certainly did not appreciate it. 

[4^55] Senator Ferguson. Well, now. Admiral Beardall was 
at your office that night? . 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. He was the President’s military aide? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Naval aide. 

Senator F erouson. Pardon me ; naval aide. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And had been familiar with the magic? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERousfiN. So you could properly discuss and freely di^uss 
with Admiral Beardall and General Miles, who was also familiar 
with magic this question? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, and my recollection is we all agreed 
that it was a diplomatic justification of their position. 

Senator Ferguson. Normally Admiral Beardall would have been 
the man to receive it for the President, would he not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And Kramer, who had delivered it to you, he 
delivered it at the White House? 

Admiral Wilkinson. He saw that as he was at the White House — 
he delivered it at the White House. 

Senator Ferguson. He advised you of it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It was not necessary for Beardall to [ 4 ^ 0 ] 

take it there. 

Senator Ferguson. You were advised of that fact? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether he had any discussion 
with Kramer about it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Wliether Beardall had? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. ’ Kramer was there with all three of us. 
I don’t remember any particular discussion between those two. Kra- 
mer was there during our talk and sat in there with us. 

Senator Ferguson. Did he advise you of his conversation with the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. At least that the Secretary of the Navy wils 
going to have a meeting with the Secretary of State and War on the 
following morning at ten? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; for two reasons : First, because they 
were to discuss this diplomatic message; and, second, on the pre- 
sumption that the fourteenth part would be available by then, as in 
fact it was. In fact, I thought that message was primarily of concern 
to the State Department rather than the Navy and the Army. 

Senator Fergus'^n. And did you put on any special effort 
to decode the fourteenth message which you were intercepting, which 
would have been the one o’clock messaged 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not myself because that was under 
Communications but I knew from Kramer that Communications was 
on the lookout for it. 
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Senator Ferguson, Well, you knew that America was not bluffing 
in this negotiation? 

■ Admiral WnjtiNSON. Yes, sir. We were going to adhere to our 
principles. . 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson, But I also knew that we were making an 
effort to delay the break-off of the negotiations and any actual conflict 
until we got our positions in the Philippines sufficiently garrisoned. 

Senator Ferguson. From the intelligence did you think that the 
Japanese were bluffing or not, from the intelligence that came through 
your hands? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not think they were bluffing 
but I did not think they would strike America. I thought, as I have 
said, that they would confine their efforts to working to the south 
and possibly appreciating that we did not want to precipitate anything 
in the temper of our country, that they would try to consolidate their 
position and gain all they could before they did have to risk a 
war. 

Senator Ferguson. Then do I understand that you believed prior 
to the 7th because of the movement of the troops and the intelligence 
you had that there was going to be war with Britain but you did not 
believe that there was going to be war with the United States? Is 
that a fair summary ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believed there would be war with Britain 
if the Japs went into the Malay Peninsula. I was not sure they would 
go there. If there was in that case a war with Britain, I thought 
there was a possibility that the United States would come into the 
war but I did not think there would be any certainty of it. I did not 
think that the Japs would attack the United States direct. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Saturday momii^ a message came from 
Admiralty that they tvere going across the Gulf of Siam, 14 hours, 
I think, was the message, from the Kra Peninsula, and the message 
from our Ambassador Winant to the same effect, which came in at 
10 : 40 Saturday morning. Do I understand that you did or did not 
get that information? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I got it, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. When did you get it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. And my recollection, without checking it, ia 
that that course that they were on was a westerly course, which would 
be a clear possibility of attacking Siam, which was one 

of the alternatives I spoke of. I would like to see that dispatch to 
check that course. 

Senator Ferguson. Could you show it to him, both the Winant and 
the Admiralty message? 

WTiile he is looking for it, did you get that Saturday, Admiral, 
pn the 6th ? 

Admiral Wn.KiNSON. I think so, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So when you got the 13 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is just long range, I am not certain, but 
I think I did. 

Here is one message, sir, again from Cadogan. 

“Admiralty conferance on Information juat forwarded, Cadogan attending. 
They were uncertain aa to whetber destination of parties’’ — which is the Japa- 
nese force — "is Kra or Bangkok.” 
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Bangkok, of course, was Thailand and Kra was the Mala^ Peninsula. 

The message they referred to was the 3 a. m. this morning and “the 
parties seen off Camlxjclia Point sailing slowly westward toward Kra 
14 hours distant in time.” 

In that same dispatch from the Admiralty — or from Mr. Winant, 
I find that : 

British feel pressi**! 'for time in relation to guaranteeing support Thailand 
fearing Japan mlglit force them to invite invasion on pretext protection before 

[4974] British have opportunity to guarantee supisirt. 

In other words, the British also were in doubt as to whether the 
attack were to be made on Thai or the Kj*a Peninsula or not. 

[4^5] Senator Ferguson. Then, as I understand it, you did 
not even come to the conclusion Saturday that they would attack in 
such a way that Britain would come into tne war? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not come to the firm conclusion, no, sir. 
I thought they might be working their way to Siam, rather than 
challenge England immediately. I thought it probable, and almost 
certain, that Britain would shortly be drawn into the war, but in 
support of Siam rather than as against a direct attack on them. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, would Senator Ferguson yield 
to a question ? 

Senator Ferguson. I will yield to my collea^e. 

Senator Brewster. It is in connection witli this: You reiterated 
it is your firm opinion that they were likely to move south instead 
of coming to Hawaii, to attack us. Whether or not the fact that the 
United States Fleet fn the Pacific even at Hawaii was inferior in 
strength to the Japanese, would not be calculated to incline the Japa- 
nese to the opinion that they could move south without any immediate 
danger of serious interruption from the United States ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not quite understand you. I got the 
first part. 

Senator Brewster. Will the reporter read it? 

[ 4 ^ 76 ] (The question referred to, as recorded above, was read 
by the reporter.) 

Senator Brewster. Without any immediate danger of serious inter- 
ruption from the United States, because of the fact that the fleet, as 
presumably they knew, was not sent to the western Pacific or moving 
to the Philippines and striking. 

Admiral Wilkinson. They could move southward without immedi- 
ate danger. There was a risk. The further they extended their lines 
southward, the more possible a threat from Hawaii would be, because 
they were more exposed to us. But they could, and did, move south 
along the China Coast, and into Indochina, with comparative freedom. 

Senator Brewster. I assume that probably was one factor in your 
consideration of the situation, your knowledge of the relative strength 
of the fleet. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know that I went into the strategic 
consideration, so much, sir. The very evident factors were the known 
presence of the ships moving down there, and then there was, as a back- 
ground, the knowledge that you have just stated, that the lines of com- 
munication were short ; they had air fields and harbors and bases on 
Formosa which they could use in the protection of those lines, and it 
was, in fact, a Japanese sea, and it would [4^7] be very diffi- 
cult for us to interfere with it. 
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Senator Brewster. If the United States Pacific Fleet had been twice 
as powerful as the Japanese Fleet, with adequate supply trains, to move 
promptly to the Philippines, your estimate of the likelihood of the 
Japanese moving south, rather than moving in our direction might have 
been materially altered? Would that be a fair statement? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly they would have been more reluct- 
ant to move in the open sea to the south. They might have moved along 
the const. Certainly they would have anticiputea our fleet would come 
into the Philippines and establish its base there and then it would be 
in a position to cut the water transport, so tliey would have to work 
overland. 

Senator Brewster. And so they would have materially altered the 
strategic concept on both sides if that situation had prevailed? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Certainly. 

Senator Brewster. You did, of course, take all of those factors into 
account in forming your opinions as to the situation, I assume? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I naturally would, sir, even without 
formally estimating them. They would influence [4^75] me 
by virtue of my familiarity with naval matters. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, that brings up the question about these 
lost Japanese carriers. You were quite sure from the intelligence that 
you received, that these six carriers that were lost could not nave been 
used in the movement south, because you had that covered and had the 
information on that; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There could not have been any movement of 
those carriers through the China Sea, or we would have det^ted it. 
There might well have been a movement south into the Carolines, the 
Palaus, Saipan, and Guam; there might have been a movement into 
the Marshalls, and in fact we had some information from the radio 
intelligence at Pearl Harbor that they thought there was a force of 
carriers and submarines into the Marshalls, which would have ac- 
counted for them, although Corregidor did not believe it. 

Senator Ferguson. Then we find this situation, that at least these 
six lost carriers could not be used in the movement south in the China 
Sea, and the Kra Peninsula? 

Admiral W ilkinson. They were not there at that time. They might 
have been home getting ready to start there. 

Senator Ferguson. If they were in the Carolines then there was 
a possibility that they could attack Guam? 

[^975] Admiral Wilkinson. If they were where, sir? 

dilator Ferguson. If they were in the Carolines, they could have 
attacked Guam? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then were we, from your evidence, anticipat- 
ing an attack, an air attack from these six lost carriers at Guam? 

Admiral Wilkinson. There was a possibility, if Japan was deter- 
mined upon war, that they would attack anywhere, if Japan was 
determined upon opening tne war against us. The probabilities, we 
felt, were most probable, the Philippines, next Guam, next Wake, 
next Midway, and last Hawaii, because of the distance and the exten- 
sion of the line, the increased risk of interception by our forces, and 
the greater boldness required. 
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Senator Febouson. When the message was sent on the 27th, the 
war warning message to the Navy, that was, as I understand it, because 
of this movement to the south that you knew about! 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think everything boiled into that. I did 
not prepare the message or was not consulted in preparing it, but 
my assumption would be not only the movement to the south, but 
also the diplomatic messages and preparation of the fleet. We knew 
the fleet was getting [^J^80'\ ready for almost anything. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on page 22 of Exhibit 2, there is a mes- 
sage that I want to speak to you about. Do you have the book before 
you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The>ellow book, sir ? 

Senator Febguson. Yes. That is the one in relation to the lights 
and want ads and radio. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. When did that first come to your attention ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Some 3 or 4 days after Pearl Harbor. I 
note it was translated on the 11th. Whether this was intercepted 
or not I do not know. It was, however, picked up in code form on 
the 8th from the cable station in Hawaii, and turned over to the 
Navy then. I am not sure whether it had been earlier intercepted 
by an intercept station or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know, or did you ever hear that it was 
intercepted here at Fort Hunt in Virginia ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I would not know it, since that was 
a matter of communications. 

Senator Ferguson. What do you mean by a code being translated 
in the rough, or a message being translated in the rough ? 

[W81'\ Admiral Wilkinson. In the rough? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I suppose it is the first draft before they went 
over it and removed inconsistencies and dug out some of the things that 
might have puzzled them the first time. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know Dorothy Edgers? 

Admiral W lkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you know she was a translator in the ONI, 
the Naval Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. If this message had been translated in the rough, 
and put on Kramer’s desk — ^was it Commander Kramer at that time, 
or Captain Kramer? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Commander then. 

Senator Ferguson. Commander Kramer’s desk on the afternoon of 
the 6th, completed in the early afternoon of the 6th of December 1941, 
and was brought to the attention of Captain Kramer, I would like 
to ask why that would not be called to your attention, if your office 
was alerted on that day? Was it because of this 14-part message? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would have every idea that it would be, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Are you familiar with the Hewitt [498£] 
testimony, Admiral Hewitt’s testimony? 

Admiral Wilkinson. His personal testimony, or the testimony he 
collected? 

Senator Ferguson. Pardon? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. His personal testimony, or the testimony he 
collected? 

Senator Ferguson. Not his testimony. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir ; I am only familiar with my testimony. 
I read none of the others. 

Senator Ferguson. You are not familiar with the Dorothy Edgers 
testimony? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I did not know she had testified. 

Senator Ferguson. How was that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not know she had testified. 

Senator Ferguson. So, if this was translated in the rough and put 
on Commander Kramer’s desk, it should have reached you then on the 
6th, even though it was in the rough ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. If the translation was sufficiently intelligible, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look at that message and see whether 
you see any significance to it in relation to an attack on Pearl Harbor? 

[4^55] Admiral Wilkinson. I would say certainly it was an 
indication to vessels lying off Pearl Harbor, presumably submarines, 
as to the movement of the ships within Pearl Harbor. 

I would say probably, without hindsight now, that it would be a 
substitute for more rapid means of communication, such as radio and 
cable, if they had been broken, and that this was a last minute or last 
resort, rather, method of communication where, if they had no other 
means, they would hang a light in the indow, just as we were told 
Paul Revere did, burning a light in the window to show that ships 
had left, or by day they could have made some other signal. 

[498^1 Senator Ferguson. Then this message, even though it 
had been laid on your desk on the 6th, would not have meant any- 
thing to you in relation to an attack, a warning of an attack on Pearl 
Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It would have indicated a further interest 
in the movements in and out of Pearl Harbor, but it would not have 
meant that an attack was imminent, no, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you would not have seen, as the intelli- 
^nce officer, any need, having that message, to send any more informa- 
tion to Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I doubt if I would, except to tell them that 
the last resort signals were being arranged to take the place of the 
radio and cable communications, which they had been having there- 
tofore. You know the meaning of these simals is just an indication 
of what the movements of ships w'ere. It did not give any informa- 
tion as to ships present, only ships that had left. It did not give 
information as to the locations of ships other than whether they had 
left or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Could I ask counsel whether this has actually 
been put in the record, this exhibit ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. That particular one? 

Mr. Geseix. This whole book is Exhibit 2, 1 think. 

loss's Senator Ferguson. It was not printed; it is just an 
exhibit ? 

Mr. Gesell. I think that is all. It is not in the transcript. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. 

The Chairman. Conjiressman Keefe. 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral Wilkinson, I understand from your testimony, 
or I want to ask you whether it is a fair assumption on my part from 
your testimony that at no time during your service as Chief of Naval 
Intelligence, from October 15 down to the 7th day of December 1941, 
did you have any idea or form any conclusion yourself that the Japs 
intended to attack Pear Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. It was your impression, from the intelligence that you 
had, that they intended to continue their movement down into the 
South China Sea, but your personal impression was that they would 
not attack what you were pleased to call the Anglo-Saxon nations, is 
that right? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is correct, sir. “Anglo-Saxon” is the 
common term. I thought England and America were generally under- 
stood by that term. 

[J^986^ Mr. Keefe. You meant England and America when you 
used that term ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. That was purely a personal im- 
pression, and of course was erroneous. 

Mr. Keefe. It was your personal impression? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, personal impression, and obviously er- 
roneous. 

Mr. Keefe. And you came to that conclusion as the result of your 
review of all the naval intelligence that came to your attention as the 
Chief of Naval Intelligence ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, plus the history of the Japanese 
opportunistic moves in China and Manchuria in the past few days, plus 
their negotiations which they had endeavored to stay, that they were 
going into China and they could not get out of China itself, there was 
nothing to force an issue there. 

Mr. Keefe. You of course were familiar with the entire world situa- 
tion and the rapidly moving events that were taking place? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. During that period and that which had taken place 
prior thereto ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ICeefe. So that your personal opinion was arrived at [4^57] 
as the result of a survey of the entire situation ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. When you concluded that they would not attack Britain 
and the United States ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That is correct, is it not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now I assume that, as a naval officer of 40 years’ stand- 
ing, and having been to sea with the fleet for years, and having served 
in Honolulu, or in Hawaii, as well as in the Far East, that you thor- 
oughly understood that Pearl Harbor was developed as a bastion for 
defensive and offensive operations in the Pacific area ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. Primarily as a base for Ae fleet, and 
secondarily as a means for the protection of our territory in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Keefe. It was the cornerstone of our defenses, was it not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. In the Pacific ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. In the Pacific? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And for years maneuvers had been held and plans had 
been drawn contemplating the possibility that Pearl HarTOr might 
be attacked ? 

H!JS8] Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And Japan was the enemy against whom we were pre- 
paring all these years, was it not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you thoroughly imderstood that? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; in connection with those maneuvers, 
there had, of course, been countennaneuvers by our fleet, wherein they 
had obtained contacts, and so on, of Japanese movements. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you agree with the general sentiment that appeared 
to have been expressed by Mr. Hull and others who have testified 
here, that the possibility of an attack on the Hawaiian area envisioned 
fundamentally and primarily an air attack, secondly a submarine 
attack, as being the most possible means of attack ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes sir; and probably both. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1 thought perhaps a submarine attack was the 
most probable, because submarines could get there unnoticed and 
without risk. 

Mr. Keefe. So in your thinking in the years before you became 
Chief of Naval Intelligence you never ruled out the possibility of 
attack on Pearl Harbor and Hawaii ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; while I was there, of course, 
\_^989'\ we were concerned with that possibility and had maneu- 
vei-^ as you say, to that effect. 

Mr. IGeefe. But you did not consider it probable, although it might 
have been possible, in 1941? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir, for a double reason. I thought, in the 
first place, that the Japanese would be loath to encounter the nazard 
of sending a sufficient force into such dangerous waters, and, in the 
second place, I anticipated such a force would be detected before it 
arrived at any threatening position. 

Mr. Keefe. Now you were out there with the fleet in 1940, were 
you not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. 1939-41, yw, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Then you were there in 1940? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were familiar with the operations of the fleet 
in 1940? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was in them, in fact. 

Mr. Keefe. And you were familiar with the liaison that existed 
between the fleet and the Army in that period? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you recall that the Army was alerted at Pearl Har- 
bor on the 17th of June 1940? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. I remember it was that summer. I do 
[^990] not remember the date particularly. 

Mr. Keefe. You remember there was an all-out alert in June 1940? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; I was quite close to General Herron, 
because I was the chief of staff of Admiral Andrews, who had been 
his colleague, until the Fleet arrived there in the spring of 1040. 

Mr. Kkfe. You are familiar with the fact that the Army was 
alerted in Panama at that time, are you not ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not know Panama had been altered 
at that time. I now know. 

Mr. Keefe. Now do you know of any other time prior to that that 
the island garrison at Oahu had ever been alerted ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not know specifically, but I know that 
drills and maneuvers were occurring quite frequently, and partial or 
full alerts took place in connection with them, just ns on a similar 
occasion, I think, when the fleet came out in 1934, and I believe I came 
there with the fleet, and the Army was alerted at that time as part 
of the maneuvers. 

[^991'] Mr. Keefe. I mean other than mere maneuvers. 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I do not know of my own knowledge 
of any time that the Army was alerted against an enemy threat. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, this alert in 1940, in June, was a real alert, 
wasn’t it. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I^EFF.. Sofnrnsthe Army was concerned! 

Admiral Wh.kinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. They were alerted against a possible trans-Pacific at- 
tack by air? 

Admiral Wh.kinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. That meant Japan, did it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that according to the developments of that particular 
period, the growing tension and strains were such that the chief of 
staff here in Washington, in consultation with his advisors, decided 
that the Army ought to go on an all-out alert against possible attack, 
as early as the 17th of June 1940? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; Japan was, of course, not preoccu- 
pied with any other movements at that time. 

Mr. Keefe. I did not ask you that, Admiral. 

Admiral Wilkinson. It seemed to be a diplomatic situa- [J^9S'\ 
tion that would favor her taking such a step. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, will the Congressman yield at 
that point.? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. In connection with this alert matter, I call your . 
attention to your own report to the Chief of Naval Operations that 
you put in the rocerd yesterday, on the testimony of General Herron, 
wherein you make the following statement : 

After my testimony. Lieutenant General C. D. Herron, who relinqulslied com- 
mand In early February in Hawaii, testified mainly about hla preparations and 
tala general practice as to alert stations. He said ttaat last winter — 
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I assume that was the winter of 1941 — 

. be bad bad tbem In tbe field for six weeks on the alert, but had subseqnently 
modified that In some degree, although be bad maintained guns at tbelr field 
. statlona 

Docs that recall to you the matter of the alert during that period? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it does, sir. Of course, it was not the 
winter alert that Mr. Keefe was speaking of. It was the summer 
.alert. I might have misquoted it, or it might have been mistyped, 
or General Herron himself might have misstated his recollection by 
saying winter instead of summer. I think that is the summer alert. 

Senator Brewster. That is the summer alert ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bbew.ster. I call your attention to the fact that this was 
given within a very few days after General Herron testified, so I think 
vour recollection would undoubtedly be accurate. This was on Decem- 
ber 19, 1941, which must have been within 3 or 4 days of the events. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. As I say, it might have been that 
I dictated it wrong, or the stenographer might have written it wrong, 
and General Herron himself might have said it wrong. I left in 
May, 1941, and I do not think that there was any alert in the winter 
there of 1940-41j that I knew of, at least. 

[499^'] Senator Brewster. Was General Herron’s testimony 
taken down, or was that off the record ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was in the same status as mine. I think 
it preceded me. General Herron was relieved, in fact, on the 7th of 
Feoruary, I think, so that to have the 6-week alert in the winter, it 
would have been very early in the winter. 

Mr. Keefe. May I suggest that the evidence is already in in the form 
of the order for the alert and all of the reports in reference to it, and 
it is quite conclusively shown that the alert took place on the 17th of 
June, 1941. We have all that proof here. 

Senator Brewster. I am not questioning that. What I am question- 
ing is whether there was another alert during the winter as Admiral 
Wilkinson reported General Herron as testifying. That is why I 
thought it was pertinent in connection with your question. 

Mr. Keefe. 1 may say I think I have gone into it quite carefully 
and I think the evidence is quite conclusive there was not an all out 
alert during that period, and he must have been mistaken as to tbe 
time, and that the actual alert took place in June 1940. 

Admiral, you, as an officer with the Navy at that time, knew that 
so far as the Army was concerned, in June, 1940, [4995'] they 

considered the possibility of an air attack upon Hawaii to the extent 
that an alert was ordered to prepare against it? ' 

Admiral Wh.kin.son. No, sir, we didn’t know why it was ordered. 

Mr. Keeff.. You mean the Navy didn’t know ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I personally didn’t know, and I don’t think 
Admiral Andrews knew, and I think that some of the evidence I 
have seen indicates that Admiral Richardson was not informed and 
had to ask the Department about it. 

Mr. Keefe. I am not talking about the Navv side. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I though you were. Excuse me. 

Mr. Keefe. You did not know, and you did not know that the Navy 
was even alerted so far as you were concerned, did you? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. The Navy was not alerted. We 
made a maneuver toward the southeastward for several days, but we 
were not alerted for any defense of Panama. 

Mr. Keei-e.- But your connections with General Herron were such 
that YOU knew the Army was alerted? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I knew the' Army was alerted, but I didn’t 
know why. 

Mr. Keefe. You saw the operations order, did you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. It might well have been [ft996'\ 
a maneuver alert. 

Mr. Keefe. Did you know that it was a serious alert? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, I did not know. 

Mr. Keefe. Tlien you didn’t know whether it was a real alert or 
a maneuver alert? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the evidence before us now is that it was a real 
alert. And you so understand that? 

Admiral IVilkinson. I do. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You saw the evidences of it out there, did you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Can you describe what took place under that alert so 
far as the Army was concerned ? ' 

Admiral Wilkinson. Such evidence as came to my notice was 
that they manned the coast defense guns, moved their anti-aircraft 
artillery to prepared positions, they had searchlight battery exercises. 
In fact, I think I went to witness a searchlight battery exercise 
wherein they flew a plane into the searchlight for test purposes, and 
I recall I was interested in the working of the mechanical ears in con- 
nection with it. They had, in other words, [J^997'\ the defense 
stations manned both against air and against landing expeditions. 

Mr. Keefe. At that time did it impress you that in 1940, there must 
have been some situation developed that indicated the possibility of 
an attack on Oahu ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I thought it was an excellent 
maneuver. I thought it was a practice maneuver, and well done. 

Mr. Keefe. What was that answer ? 

Admiral Wilkin.son. I thought it was a practice maneuver. I 
thought it was an excellent maneuver, and well done. 

Mr. Keefe. So that as far as the Navy was concerned and speaking 
for yourself as an individual officer in the Navy, you just thought that 
it was an excellent practice maneuver. 

Admiral Wilkin.son. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Keefe. You didn’t know that it was a real alert ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Now. Mr. Chairman, may I say to counsel, you will 
recall that I asked General Marshall when he was on the stand for a 
statement of the rea-sons for that alert of June 17, 1940, and upon a 
number of occasions he referred to the fact that it would be taken 
up with General Strong, who was Asvsistant Chief of Staff in the War 
Plans {^9981 Division at that time, and that General Strong 
was preparing a statement of the reasons for the 1940 alert, and on the 
18th of December, just yesterday, I was furnished with this statement 
from General Strong, and I believe, Mr. Counsel, that it would be a 
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suitable and proper place, in view of the questions asked of the Ad* 
miral, to offer it in evidence, so that it will be a part of the record. 

Mr. Gesell. You have the only copy we have, so we will have to put 
yours in. 

Mr. Keefe. I shall turn it over to you. 

And I would like to read this, if I may, Mr. Chairman, into the 
record, without all the supporting affidavits, because to me it is rather 
illuminating. 

This is dated December 15, 1945 [reading] : 

Memorandum for General Marshall : 

Subject: Alert of Panama and Hawaiian Departments on June 17, 1940. 

1. In connection with your testimony before the Joint Committee on the Investi- 

gation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, you were asked repeatedly for the reasons 
which prompted you to alert the Panama and Hawaiian Departments on 17 June, 
1940. As your Assistant Chief of War Plans Division at that time, I was 

responsible for advising the action you took, and 1 feel that it may complete the 
H9&D] story (in case it is not self-evident to the committee from a review 
of contemporaneous historical events) if I summarize the situation leading to the 
alert which I recommended and you approved. 

2. You will recall that Axis ascendancy in May and early June of 1940 gave us 
cause for gravest concern. The Hritish had evacuated Dunkirk by 4 June, and 
on the 17th Petain waited upon the Nazis for surrender terms. Germany had a 
good chance of acquiring the French Fleet intact. Russia appeared to be cooper- 
ating with the Axis; on 12 June she moved in on Lithuania; on 16 June she de- 
manded a change of government in Esthonia and Latvia. On 10 June Russia 
and Japan signed a treaty fixing the Manchukuo-Outer-Mongolia border, and the 
inference was that these two had composed their differences with a view to nego- 
tiating a neutrality pact. The Japanese Navy would then be free for any adven- 
ture. Japanese land forces were concentrating In Hainan, Formosa, and Kyushu, 
apparently for further aggressive action. 

3. You may remember a conference held in your office at 0830 on 17 June 1940, 
at which I was present, along with General Andrews and General Moore. We 
believed at that time that German control of the French Fleet would create a 
very serious situation In the South Atlantic [5000] Should Great Britain 
fall, a hostile move toward South America was far from unlikely. Anticipating a 
desperate need for troops in Brazil, and Uruguay, General Andrews and 1 recom- 
mende<l at this meeting that the National Guard be orderefl into Federal Service, 
That was our frame of mind oii 17 June 1940. At the conclusion of the conference, 
you directed us to consider the questions which had been raised. 

4. In lo<iking to our own security I apprehended the most immediate threat 
to be a raid or major sabotage effort which would effectively close the Panama 
Canal. Evidence of sabotage plans existed ; certain specific evidence is men- 
tioned below. In the event of a raid, a tliversionary attack in the Hawaiian 
area could not l>e ruled out, since a large part of our fieet was based on Pearl 
Harbor. Accordingly on 17 June, 1940, I recommended placing these two depart- 
ments on an alert status. The documents directly bearing on my decision do 
not tell the story nearly so well as d<tes a vivid recollection of Axis capahllitlea 
and American weakness at that time when the collapse of France was imminent, 
and the fail of Britain by no means impossible. However, 1 cite and suiiimarize 
below a few significant papers which reflect those times, and give some indica- 
tion of what was in our minds during those late spring days of 15001] 
1040. 

Then follows, which I won’t take the time to read, a series of mes- 
sages from Ambassador Grew, two in number, as a matter of fact; 
some information obtained by Drazilian sailors from the Japanese 
crew of the Argentina Maru that the Jap ships were to be sabotaged 
in the canal if they went through and sunk; some information taken 
from a drunken German sailor out in Eureka, Calif.; and an unused 
draft of a letter prepared, giving the commanding general of the 
Panama Department, the reasons and the background for the alert. 
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\6002^ The Vice Chairman. Would you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

The Vice Chairman. I probably misunderstood you but in the 
first part of your reading there I understood you to read that the 
fall of “Bataan” was evident. Is that right? • 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, I caught that too. 

Mr. Keefe. The fall of Bataan ? No. Petain. 

The Vice Chairman. General Petain. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Maybe I mispronounced it. 

The Vice Chairman. I undei-stood you to read that as “the fall of 
Bataan was evident.” 

Mr. Keefe. No. “The British had evacuated Dunkirk by 4 June, 
and on the I7th Petain waited upon the Nazis for surrender terms.” 

The Vice Chairman. I thought if Bataan was about to fall then 
that is something we want to learn about. 

(The balance of the memorandum above read is as follows:) 

a. State Department 703,94110/640. dated 25 May, 1940. Mr. Grew discusses 
“a flurry of of!ic*ial activity” In Tokyo. Altliough he Sf'es no reason to attack 
on the Netherlands East Indies he acknowledges that preparations for such an 
attack “would presumably be guarded with utmost secrecy.” (This, to our 
minds, did not exclude, but rather drew our attention to, the possibilities of 
attack or raids elsewhere.) 

[5008] b. State Department 711. 94/1518. dnte<l 3 June 1940. In surveying 
the Japanese situation Mr. Grew states in diplomatic terms that “a complacent 
view of the future would no longer be wsirraiited.” He cites the opinion of Jap- 
anese militarists that their fleet had nothing to fear from the use of force and 
expresses his owm belief that Japan “may be tempted to resort to desperate 
courses.” 

c. State Department 811 F. 812 PROTECTION /105, dated 10 June 1940. The 
Navy furnishes Information obtained by Brazilian sailors from the Japanese 
crew of Argentina Maru that all Japanese ships have orders to scuttle if in the 
Panama Canal when the United States “declares mobilization.” 

d. War Department wr*D 3730-18, undated. Information from a Navy source 
describes how a German sailor, under influence of liquor, revealed to an American 
petty officer on 1 May 1940, at Eureka, California, some specific and detailed plans 
to blow up the Panama Cmal if our entry Into the war “became imminent”. 

e. War Department WPD 4326, undated. In an unused draft of a letter pre- 
pared for your signature at your request, the Commanding General, Panama 
Department, w’as Informed that “the background of the instructions (for the alert 
of 17 June) has doubtless been made clear from matters that have appeared In 
the public pre.ss”, and that “the Increasing \500.i] tension and uncertainty 
in the world situation, as affecting Canal security, emphasized the necessity of a 
contltmous and vigilant alert basis for some time to come.” (The letter remained 
unsent on my recommendation, largely because I considered the reasons for the 
alert to bo obvious, as Indeed they were.) 

5. I can think of no more conclusive way to summarize the situation as of 17 
June 1940 than to point out that the factors which guided my decision in recom- 
mending alerting these overseas bases were e.ssentlally those which made it neces- 
sary for the President of the United States to issue his Confirmation of 27 June 
1940 (F. R. Doc. 40-2639), which extended the scope of the national emergency 
proclaimed 8 September 1939 and gave additional and exceptional authority In 
regard to safeguarding the Panama Canal.” 

(Signed) George V. Strong, 

Major General, U. 8. A. (Retired). 

Mr. Keefe. I have called your attention to this communication, Ad- 
miral Wilkinson, because it summarizes what was in the minds of the 
Army and General Strong, who was Assistant Chief of Staff in the 
War Plans Division at that time. 

Based upon those facts, which involved world conditions, they 
thought that the possibility of an air attack upon Hawaii [SOOo^ 
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was SO probable that they ordered an all-out alert on the l7th of June 
1940. 

Now, I ask you again, as Chief of Naval Intelligence, with all of the 
subse(^uent information which was obtained by you as Chief of Naval 
Intelligence, you, down to the 7th of December 1940, did not believe 
that an attack 

The Vice Chairman. 1941. 

Mr. Keefe. 1941. You did not believe that an attack on the Ha- 
waiian area was probable? • 

Admiral Wilkinson. I believed it was possible. I did not believe 
it was probable. I don’t think that one awaits for an attack to be 
probable before an alert is ordered. An alert is ordered on a pos- 
sibility of an attack. 

You note that General Strong said that a diversionary attack on 
Pearl Harbor could not be ruled out. That is a very slight^phraseol- 
ogy but even on such a slight possibility he ordered an alert'. 

Now, similarly, on November 27 both the Army and the Navy 
ordered an alert at Pearl Harbor, again on the pos.sibility of an at- 
tack. I contended I was quite convinced there was a possibility of 
aq attack, yes, sir, but I did not believe that there was a probability. 
I certainly agreed in the desirability of an alert. I agreed in the 
desirability of full defense mea.sures. But I did not believe from my 
own [-^OOG] conclusions that there would be — ^that there was 
a probability of an attack. 

Mr. Keefe. I call your attention to the fact, in view that you have 
quoted part of this communication, to the fact that 

Admiral Wilkinson. As I understood it. 

Mr. Keefe. Wliat Strong released was : 

In the event of a raid, a diversionary attack In the Hawaiian area could not 
be ruled out, since a large part of our Fleet was based on Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kekfk. Now, I call your attention to the fact that as I recall 
General Marshall’s testimony, and that of other witnesses that have 
testified here, it was their opinion that Japan would not go on with 
its movement to the south and leave its flank exposed by the presence 
of our fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Did you believe that in the summer and fall of 1941 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I did not believe that they would attack Pearl 
Harbor up to the moment they did. I believed that their preocf upa- 
tion in south China would engage them in a military way and I be- 
lieved that their political progress would be headed toward, be directed 
toward, making the greatest advance, consolidating their positions 
to the greatest degree, [/J007] before they were involved in a 
war with England and America. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I have asked for the log 
of the Enterj)AHe and I have not had a chance to see it as yet, but I 
might want to nsk Admiral Wilkinson a couple of questions in refer- 
ence to that, and also a couple of questions with reference to the Lt x- 
i)u/to7K and I understand it will be here at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. (iKSET.L. That is correct. 

May I ask. Congressman Keefe, if it was yonr intention that all of 
the paf)ers relating to this alert from which 3^011 read be spread uj«on 
the record ? 
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Mr. Keefe. No ; just the letter itself from General Strong to General 
Marshall. 

The Vice Chairman. What you read into the record? 

Mr. Keefe. Well, the whole letter. 

Mr. Gesell. There is part of the letter you didn’t read so we will 
spread it all on the record. 

Mr. Ke:efe. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the rest of the docu- 
ments be made an exhibit. 

Mr. Gesell. This document can be designated “Exhibit 87.” 

Mr. Keefe. May I say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
the documents attached are referred to in the letter and that is the 
reason I didn’t suggest putting them in. 

[^6008] Senator Brewster. Would that be too extensive to put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Ejeefe. I don’t think it is necessary to spread tlicm on the record 
because they have been condensed in General Strong’s report and he 
simply attaches the photo.stat cojiies of the originals. 

(The d<x;unient referred to was marked ‘“Exhibit No. 87.”) 

The Chair.man. The Chair wishes to advi.se the members of the 
committee that immediately upon the recessing of the committee at 4 
o’clock the Chair wishes to have an executive session here for the 
consideration of two or three matters that the committee should con- 
sider. 

Mr. Keefe. Where will that be, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairrian.* Right here. We will remain here after the recess 
after the rest of the people leave. 

We will rece.ss now until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 ; 00 P. M. 

The Vice Chairman. Tlie committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Keefe from Wisconsin will resume his inquiry. 

TESTIMOinr OF REAR ADMIRAL THEODORE STARK 
WILKIHSOH (Resumed) 

Mr. Keefe. I have just one or two questions. Admiral. 

Am I correct in my understanding that prior to your assumption 
of your responsibilitie,s as Chief of Naval Intelligence on the 15th of 
October 1941, you had had no previous experience or tour of duty 
in that particular field? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; only attendance at two sessions of 
the conferences on the limitation of armaments. 

Mr. Keefe. You had no previous experience in the field of intelli- 
gence, had you, prior to that time? 

AdmirarWiLKiNsoN. Not specifically under the Office of Naval In- 
telligence. As Chief of Staff, and again as fleet gunnery officer in a 
preceding tour of duty at sea I had been concerned with the intelligence 
at sea, but I had not been under the Office of Naval Intelligence or in 
it before. 

79716— 4a— pt. 4 21 
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Mr. Keefe. You had been essentially a line officer at sea? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELqefe. Most of your experience has been in that connection? 

{[> 010 '\ Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; such shore duties as I 
had done were not connected with intelligence. 

Mr. Keefe. When did you leave your duties as Chief of Naval 
Intelligence? 

Admiral Wilkinson. The 20th of July 1942. 

Mr. Keefe. So you had an experince in that office which lasted from 
the 15th of October 1941 to the 15th of July, did you say? 

Admiral Wn.KixsoN. 20th of July. 

Mr. Keefe. 20th of July 1942. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; a little over 9 months. 

Mr. Keefe. And you went back to sea? 

Admiral Wiulinson. Went back to sea immediately, and I have 
just returned therefrom. 

Mr. Keefe. That is all. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania will inquire. 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral, when you did be^n as head of Naval In- 
telligence, was there any change in the stall or the subordinates who 
were under you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No general change, sir. There are always 
recurring changes as one officer after another is relieved, but I brought 
no one in with me and no one left. ^ 

Mr. Murphy. Substantially the same organization as 
it existed under your predcce-ssors remained under you, except there 
was a new chief ; isn’t tliat right ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Exactly. 

Mr. Murphy. When you did go there you brought to that office 
a good many years’ e.xperience in the Navy — 36, wa.sn’t it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Thirty-six; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Thirty-six yeare. Now I would like to direct vour 
attention, Admiral, to page 430 of the Narrative Statement of Evi- 
dence at the I'earl Harbor Investigation, Volume 2, and I note there 
the following — do you have a copy of it available for the Admiral? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. As a preliminary to that. Admiral Wilkinson, will 
you state for the record the full name of Admiral Newton? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Admiral John Henry Newton. 

Mr. Murphy. I notic-e there the following: 

Admiral Newton, as stated Infra page 578, left Pearl Harbor on 6 Decemb^ 
ItMl with a powerful ta.sk force, Including the aircraft currier Lexinyton, two 
cruisers, U. S. S. Chicago and U. S. S. Portland, and live destroyers, on a mia- 
sion to Midway Island where he was to dy off a S(iuadron of airplanes. Even 
up to and at the time of his sailing and thereafter he [50/^ I remained 
in ignorance of the existence of the war warning message of 27 November llMl. 
as well as the similar warning messages of 24 November and 16 October 1941. 

That states that it was taken from the Hart Inquiry at pages 316 
and 318. 

Do you, Admiral, know of any reason in the world why Admiral 
Kimmel would not have told Admiral Newton, who was going in the 
direction of Japan, after he had received a war warning, of the fact 
that such messages had been sent to him ? 
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Admiral Wii^nson. I know of no reason, sir, but of course I am 
not a judge. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at any rate, if you were Admiral Newton and 

5 'ou were going in the direction of Japan, you would certainly have 
iked to have had that kind of information, would you not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now one question. Admiral. 

In Exliibit 8-A, which was introduced in evidence yesterday, and 
which, for identification, is headed “General Hendimarters Supreme 
Commander f«r the Allied Powers,” and dated 4 December 1945 — 
will you make that available to the witness, please? 

Mr. Gesell. He has it. 

Mr. Murphy. Now I direct your attention to the page numbered 
2, which is actually the third page in the exhibit, [6013] under 
the heading “A,” and preliminarily, as I understand it, this was a 
statement as explained on page 1 : 

Since the staff officer connected with the document reporting the above facts 
has died and the various records have been burned, the foregoing is the conjecture 
of Commander Tachibana Tomo who worked in the same department at that 
time. 

Now on page 2 

Admiral Wilkinson. And who I imagine, Mr. Congressman, is the 
same gentleman we arrested on the west coast a few months before. 
I am not sure, but I think so. 

Mr. Murphy. You think he was the same? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think he was the same. He was in intelli- 
gence work, and of the same name. 

Mr. Murphy. Someone of the same name was arrested on the west 
coast of the United States some months prior to Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir, for espionage on the west coast. I 
just know it was Commander Tachibana Tomo. 

Mr. Murphy. I noticed the following: 

American radio broadcasts 5 December 1941 (or 6 December 1941) (American 
time). 

The United States broadcasts of the number of battleships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and others entering (or anchored) in Peart Harbor was overheard. 

[60H] Admiral, so far as any messages that were sent from 
the United States by the Navy are concerned, they would certainly be 
in code, woiild they not, if they were sent to Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Unquestionably, sir; I see no reason why they 
would report on the number of battleships, crui.sers, and so forth, 
entering Pearl Harbor. Any message back from Pearl Harbor would 
certainly be in code. 

Mr. Mitipiiy. So far as naval messages are concerned in and out 
of Pearl Harbor, they would be in code, would they not? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. On a subject such as this I should be almost 
certain of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you have any idea as to what, if any, kind of 
broadcasts might be referred to there. Admiral Wilkinson? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Possibly some local news broadcast speaking 
of a unit of the fleet coming in for the benefit of the local Hawaiian 
population. I know there was no censorship going on there. I think 
they had been requested not to comment on tiie ships, but there was 
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no formal censorship. Possibly some amateur radio people talking 
together. 

XWIS'] Mr. Murpht. But so far as you know, Admiral, was 
there any official broadcast by the American Government, by the 
United States Army or by the United States Navy that would con- 
tain that kind of information at that particular time? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; I suggest that we make an inijuiry, 
and if the committee so pleases, I will initiate it, of our district intel- 
ligence officer out there to see if he knows anything about it. 

Mr. Morphy. I would appreciate it if you would take the necessary 
steps to put such action into motion. 

The Chairman. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, I have been provided with the original 
log of the Enterprise, and I not having had a chance to see it before, 
I may have a question of Admiral Wilkinson. 

The Chairman. All right In the meantime Congressman 
Clark 

Mr. Keefe. I have no questions otherwise until I get a chance to 
go through this. 

The Chairman. All right; Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cl/\rk. Admiral Wilkinson, on yesterday Senator Lucas, I 
think, inquired of you as to when you graduated from the Naval 
Academy. I should like to ask you when you went on active sea duty 
in this last war ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think the 15th of August of 1942. 

Mr. Clark. 1942? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Would you state, please, for the record, briefly, your 
services from then until the close of the war, and also state whether 
you received any recognition of any kind in connection with your 
services ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. From the 15th of August until early Janu- 
ary of the following year, 1943, 1 was commander of battleship divi- 
sion 2, comprising three battleships, and operating in Hawaiian 
waters, and in the west coast waters of the United States. 

In early January I was detached and directed to proceed by air, 
which, of course, I did, to Noumea to report to Admiral Halsey as his 
deputy commander. I arrived there in late January and remained as 
his deputy commander until the end of June, when I reported as un- 
derstudy to Admiral Turner, in command of the amphibious forces 
of the South Pacific. 

I joined him in time to participate in the attack on New Georgia 
and relieved him in the later stages of that campaign on the 15th of 
July, 1943. 

Prom then until the 15th of November of this year, 1945, 1 was in 
command of the South Pacific Amphibious [5017^ Force 
which subsequently was entitled the Third Anmhibious Force, and 
remained jn command of the Third Amphibious Force when it shifted 
its operations from the South Pacific into the Western Pacific as a 
whole. 

During this time I was engaged in the South Pacific campaign 
with the amphibious operations in connection with the later stages 
of the New Georgia campaign, with the seizure of Vella Lavella, the 
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capture of the Treasury Islands, and the landing and Capture of a 
portion of Bougainville in November of 1943. 

Then in 1944, with the seizure of Green Island and the capture 
and occupation of Emirau Island in, respectively, February and 
March. 

In June the South Pacific campaign was over and I was transferred 
to the Pacific as a whole and operated with Admiral Halsey’s Third 
Fleet in the capture of the two islands in the Palau Islands, Peleliu 
and Angaur, in September, 1944, and in the capture and occupation 
of the Ulithi atoll. 

Immediately after that I was transferred to the Seventh Fleet 
under Admiral Kincaid for duty with his fleet and General Mac- 
Arthur’s single command as a whole in the Philippine campaign. 

I was in command of one of the two amphibious forces 
which landed at Leyte on the 20th of October, and was present there, 
although not actively commanding any combat forces, during the 
sea battles for Leyte of October 20. 

Again I was in command of one of the two amphibious forces which 
landed at Luzon in Lingayen Gulf on January 9, and initiated the 
campaign that resulted in the capture of the entire Philippines. 

After leaving there, I was — I wasn’t relieved of dutv, but most 
of my ships were then assigned to the Fifth Amphibious f'orce under 
the command of Admiral Turner, who then proceeded with his force 
to the capture of Iwo and Okinawa. I was not concerned in either 
of those operations except for a visit I made to Okinawa, but was 
engaged in the planning for subsequent operations under Admiral 
Halsey. . 

During the development of the Okinawa campaim, these partic- 
ular operations which we' were planning for were abandoned, and I 
then fell in with the general plan and began to work up the invasion 
of Japan with Admiral Turner in command of all the amphibious 
forces consisting of my own. Vice Admiral Hill’s, and Vice Admiral 
Barbey. 

Upon the surrender of Japan my duties in^the invasion were, of 
course, automatically canceled, ana I become an amphibious com- 
mander to bring in the Eighth Army under General Eichelberger into 
Japan from Tokyo, including Tokyo Bay and a short area to the 
south of it, throughout northern Honshu, and Hokkaaido and all of 
northern Japan, from that line I have spoken of to the southward of 
Tokyo. . 

[50191 I brought in the first of the major installments of troops 
on surrender day, the 2d of November, some 25,000 troops of the First 
Calvary Division and the One hundred and twelth Calvary Regimental 
Combat Team, and I supervised the arrival of other divisions in north- 
ern Honshu and in Hokkaaido, and remained there in Yokohama in 

f eneral command of reinforcement' and supply operations for the 
lighth Army until I left there on the 8th of November. 

That, I think, sir, is the narrative. 

As to any awards, I have been honored by the Distinguished Servici» 
Medal of the Navy for the capture of Bougainville, by a second Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for the Palau campaign, and by a third for 
the Philippines campaign. 
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Mr. Clark. Admiral, this committee, as you understand^ is sitting 
on this inquiry, the ultimate purpose of which is the finding of the 
facts in regard to the Pearl Harcwir incident. Do you know of any 
other fact or circumstance relating to that or bearing upon it that 
you have not related that might be helpful to this committee in that 
connection? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. That is all. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman 

[6020] The Chairman. Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, I have now before me the memoran- 
dum on your testimony before the Roberts committee. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Referring to the bottom of page 12, “Statement 
by Captain T. S. Wilkinson, United States Navy, Director, Naval 
Intelligence Division.” 

Admiral Wilkinson. I beg your pardon. I haven’t the Roberts 
commission report itself. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you just look at the testimony. 

(Paper handed to Admiral Wilkinson.) 

Senator F erouson. The other part is in the record and I wanted to 
have you read this in. It is a very short memo. 

Admiral W ilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What you gave to Admiral Stark is already in 
the record. 

A^iral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. This is headed “Precis of 
Testimony”. 

The Chairman. For the record, define that word. 

Admiral Wilkinson. It is headed “Precis”, — p-r-e-c-i-s. 

The Chairman. What does that mean ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It means a brief, I think, or summary. 

[602J] The Chairman. That is not our language? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I belieVe it is a French word meaning brief. 

The Chairman. In other words it means a brief or resume? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A summary of whatever it is dealing with ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All ri^it. 

Admiral Wilkinson. The heading is “Precis of Testimony Given 
Before the President’s Investigating Commission.” Statements by 
Admiral Stark and several others. 

Turning to the part that Senator Ferguson has spoken of : 

Statement by Captain T. S. Wilkinson, U. S. Navy, Director, Naval Intelli- 
gence Division. 

In replies to questions, the witness described naval avenues of intelligence, 
including naval attach^ and additional naval observers and consular shipping 
advisers who had been maintained in the Far East. Frequent reports were 
received from these olBcers. The witness mentioned other methods through whidi 
the Navy received secret information. Frequent exchange of dispatches had 
•ccurred between the Intelligence organization In Washington and in the field. 
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In s^neral, the sources reported their information to Washington, at the same 
time informing the Commanders in Chief of the Asiatic and the [5022] 
Pacific Fleets. Care was taken here to see that these two officers were kepi 
fully advised as to developments. 

From the evidence available the Navy had concluded In November that the 
Japanese were contemplating an early attack. The witness considered that both 
Commanders in Chief had available to them the same information on which this 
conclusion was drawn here. Nevertheless, warning dlspat<*hes had been sent out. 

The witness gave Information concerning the control of fishing boats in the 
vicinity of Hawaii, and described the delimitation of the spheres of activity 
of the naval and military intelligence services and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

[502S] In April, llMl, the Chie of Naval Operations sent out a dispatch in- 
dicating from past experience that the Axis could be exi>ect«'d to initiate new 
activities on Saturdays, Sundays, and national holidays. Steps were taken In 
March 1941, placing the Naval District intelligence organizations in an advanced 
state of readiness; coastal information stations were placed in an active status 
last May. District intelligence organizations were further extended in that 
month, and a complete state of readiness of the Intelligence organizations was 
directed last July. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, were those the only questions 
that you had gone into before the Roberts Commission ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I should say so, sir. It was a brief hearing, 
a half-hour only, as I remember. 

Senator Ferguson. That is the only time you testified? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Y^s, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account for the fact that there was 
a Presidential commission to find all of the facts and that is the only 
question they went into with you? Was there anything said why they 
were limiting your scope? 

Admiral WIlkinson. I don’t know, except that they were in a hurry 
to get out to Hawaii, I think, and you will note that this is a summary 
of the statements of Admiral Stark, [602If.^ Admiral Turner 
and myself, and I think on the same day they questioned me, they 
also had General Herron and General Miles. 

Senator Ferguson. When they got back they didn’t go into it any 
further, they didn’t call ^u ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Didn’t call me at all, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You were here in the Intelligence Branch ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

&nator Ferguson. Now, reading that, I think it is the second or 
third paragraph, about the knowledge that the Pacific Fleet and the 
Asiatic Fleet had, do you want to let that stand as your testimony, that 
they had the same amount as you had here in Washington, or to that 
effect? 

Admiral Wii^nson. I think it is too broad a statement, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It is too broad a statement? 

Admiral Wilkinson. They had the same information by reason of 
their radio intelligence centers which they had there as to the move- 
ments of the Japanese vessels, and the position and location of the 
Japanese fleet; they had the same information as to those factors that 
we had. They did not have the same information as to the diplomatic 
negotiations, no, sir, nor as to some of the code messages. 

X50S5^ Senator Ferguson. And some of the other messages? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So you would say that ought to be corrected ? 
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Admiral Wilkinson. It should if it is to be narrowed down and 
my own statement, my own draft of .memorandum for Admiral Stark 
mentioned a numoer of points about the movement of ships, and I 
said they had that information. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, on the Sundays and Saturdays, that is in 
the last paragraph, I wish you would clear up what they had asked 
you about that. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Oh, that, I think, is in one of our exliibits. 
Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Was that your own or were you just telling 
what General Herron had said ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was telling what my office had done. It 
was Admiral Kirk’s action on the preceding April. Let me have the 
exhibit. 

Senator Ferguson. I notice they questioned both you and General 
Herron on that same subject. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That dispatch is shown on page 1 of exhibit 
37 counsel tells me. 

Senator Ferguson. Page 1 of 37. 

Admii-al Wilkinson. Yes. 

[5026'\ Senator Ferguson. Will you just read that? 

Admiral Wilkinson (reading) — 

1 April IMl 

From : Chief of Operations 

but I know this dispatch was initiated by Admiral Kirk. 

To: Commandants of all Naval Districts — 

which w'ould, of course, include Manila and Hawaii. 

NT Wash Governors of Guam and Samoa. 

Personnel of your Naval Intelligence Service should be advised that because 
of the fact that from past experience shows the Axis Powers often begin activi- 
ties in a particular field on Saturdays and Sundays or on national holidays 
of the country concorne<l they should take steps on such days to see that proper 
watches and precautions are In effect. 

Senator Ferguson. And had that been called to your attention 
when you came in ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And then you had that in mind while you were 
in the office ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That would be true because of a relaxation on 
that day ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I think the British and America, 
both countries, paid a good deal of attention [50i7'\ to Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

Senator Ferou.son. The same would be true of civilians; the same 
thing would be true of civilians? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. If you were going to send a message on Sunday 
or Saturday, would you say that you would be more apt to get better 
attention from the civilian services or the Army and Navy? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Purely as a matter of personal attention. I 
would say from the Army and Navy because we maintained a regular 
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24-hour watch. We don’t relax established routines on communications 
on those days. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you say then that any Anny or Navy 
establishment that had been alerted, “ should be alerted on Saturdays 
and Sundays even more so than on other days, owing to what you 
stated in your report, or what was stated in this report? 

Admiral Wilkinson. This dispatch, sir, was not as broad as perhaps 
would have been desirable for it to be. It was initiated by Admiral 
Kirk and sent out as applicable to the service over which he had 
authority, which is to say the Intelligence Service. This was not 
warning all the communications services, was not warning all the 
combat field. It was only applicable to Intcdligence Service of itself, 
which was Admiral Kirk’s service and consequently my service. 

{502S] Senator Ferguson. In other words, you were specially 
alerting the intelligence services — they were — on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And I notice that when you gave your resume as 
to what you heard before the Commission you gave the — this is already 
in the record but I want to call it to your attention — the Commission 
asked if he considered Sunday morning the most lax time in the de- 
fenses and, consequently, the mosT advantageous time for an attack. 
He said that — 

with regards to the reserves, yes, because they were more likely to be on leave 
or other privileges, but with regards to the actual stations in the field he con- 
sidered that they should be as efficient and as fully manned on Sunday as on any 
other morning. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I was quoting General Herron there, 
was I not, sir? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. All right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, he personally made many dawn inspec- 
tions on Sunday to check on and insure their readiness. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I had seen him on his return frMn 
at least one of those. 

* [6029'\ Senator FYrguson. Now, he was a general in the Army. 
What would you say about that in relation to the Navy at Hawaii? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would not like to express an opinion on 
that. Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, you had been there Saturdays and Sun- 
days and holidays? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. N ow what is your opinion? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Well, I think stations which were required 
to be manned would be manned very definitely just as much on Sun- 
day morning or Saturday afternoon as on any other weekday or any 
other day. There were established watches on all the ships and those 
watches were maintained regularly regardless of the calendar day, 
or the day of the week or the holiday. 

The ships were placed on certain conditions of readiness, of which 
I think you are already aware. Condition 1 was all battle stations 
manned ; condition 2, half the batteries manned ; and condition 3 was 
a somewhat smaller element of the battery. 
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Condition 8, as I recall, was the standard condition in which we 
would be when in port. That would require a certain number of 
guns manned, and I believe from what I have [60S0'\ heard 
that that was the case on Sunday morning, that all the ships were 
manned in that condition. 

Senator Ferguson. Thatis, No. 3? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would say they would be equally manned 
on Sunday morning or Tuesday morning or Monday afternoon, in 
that same rotation I mean, that they would be just as carefully 
manned then as at any other time. 

Senator Ferguson. So, then, you don’t think it made any dif- 
ference? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It did make this difference: that in the nor- 
mal work on the ships they would be having a drill for all hands 
and all officers in the forenoon, s&y, of Thursday or Friday and they 
would be having inspections on Saturday. All officers and all men 
would be required back aboard. 

Now, on a Sunday moming, as a matter of a holiday there would 
not be these drills and inspections and some officers might be allowed 
to return late; some few others — I think there was a limitation to 
those who might stay aw'ay — some few others might be allowed to stay 
away all day Sunday, so there would be that slight difference in that 
instead of probably being aboard for the work of the day some few 
mi^ht have lieen excused because there was no work of that day. 

Senator Ferguson. That is alL 

Mr. Gearhart. Mr. Chairman. 

\6031'\ The Chairman. Congressman Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. Admiral Wilkinson, despite the schedule of organ- 
izations which is dated October 23, 1940, which i-eouires the Office of 
Naval Intelligence in both Foreign Intelligence ana Domestic Intelli- 
fence to evaluate the information collected and disseminate as advis- 
able; despite Admiral Stark’s replv to Admiral Kimmel’s letter of the 
22 J of March 1941 which reads as follows: 

with reference to your postscript on the subject of Japanese trade routes and 
responsibility for the furnishing of secret information to CINCUS, Kirk Informs 
me that ONI Is fully aware of Its responsibility in keeping you adequately 
informed concerning foreign nations, act^lvlties of these nations and dlsloyid 
elements within the United States. He further says that information concerning 
the location of all Japanese merchant vessels is forwarded by airmail w’eekly to 
you and that, if you wish, this information can be issued more frequently, or sent 
by despatch ; 

and despite Admiral Kirk’s memorandum of March 11, 1941, his 
memorandum reading: 

4. The Division of Naval Intelligence is fully aware that It la the responsibility 
of this Division to keep the Commander-ln-Chlef, Pacific Fleet adequately 
[50J81 informed concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations and 
disloyal elements within the United States. 

you testified in June of 1945 before Admiral Hewitt’s special investiga- 
tion on the order of the Secretary of the Navy in response to Mn 
Sonnet’s questions that I will read: 

Would it be an accurate summary then. Admiral, to state that Information In 
the possession of the Office of Naval Intelligence concerning Japanese move- 
ments, for example, would be disseminated by ONI bnt the evalnatlon of Japanese 
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plans or deductions to be drawn from these movements would be the function of 
War Plans or Chief Naval (^rations? 

Your answer being: 

The latter part of your question “Yes.” The first part, the day by day Information 
of Japanese movements would not according to my then and present understand- 
ing be sent out by Intelligence but, rather, by Operations after tbelr evaluation. 

My statement to this point is correct, is it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giwriiart. Now, I believe that in the closing portion of my 
examination of you the other day you explained the discrepancies be- 
tween the schedule of organizations of 23 October 1940 and your 
conception of your duties by pointing out that yoU' had received 
verbal orders from someone which [B0S3'\ changed your re- 
sponsibility? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. I forgot to inquire then as to who gave you those 
verbal orders? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think I stated that I was officially informed 
by my predecessor as part of my relieving him that he had been 
orally airected by Admiral Stark to that effect in the presence 
of Admiral Ingersoll and Admiral Turner as well, and that I myself 
had received verbal instructions from Admiral Ingersoll and the 
authoritative assistant to Admiral Ingersoll. 

Mr. Gearhart. Has that schedule of organization order ever been 
changed ? 

Amniral Wilkinson. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. So far as you know it is still in effect? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not know, sir. I know that frequently 
papers of that sort are drawn up and modified from time to time 
and there is no machinery, perhaps, in existence to make sure that 
each particular modification, such as I said with respect to removing 
the public relations department from the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
that there is no machinery set up to keep up these instructions in 
writing to date. 

Mr. Gearhart. As long as you were the Director in the [5054] 
Division of Naval Intelligence you never received from any source 
a written order changing the schedule of organization to which I 
have just referred? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. I did not feel it was necessary. 

Mr. Gearhart. Who was it that issued the written order “Schedule 
of Organizations”? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I am not sure when Admiral Stark assumed 
office. It was either he or his predecessor, whoever was Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Gearhart. Could it have been 

Mr. Gesell. I can answer that question for you, Congressman 
Gearhart. 

Mr. Gearhart. I would appreciate it if you would. 

Mr. Gesell. Because I have the original memorandum. It was 
approved by H. R. Stark, October 23, 1940. 

Mr. Gearhart. October 23, 1940? 

Mr. Geseix. Yes. 
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Mr. Gearhart. And did Admiral Stark tell you personally that 
he had changed that order? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. I was satisfied to receive that informa- 
tion from my official predecessor and to receive it from his authori- 
tative assistant. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, drawing upon your experience as a [SOSS] 
naval officer, if Admiral Stark desired to change that order he would 
do it himself, naturally, by another and succeeding written order, 
wouldn’t he? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not think so, sir. I think he would tell 
the man that had charge of it to act otherwise than as was laid out 
under written order. I do i)ot think Admiral Stark attached perhaps 
very great importance to the existence of this series of long documents 
outlining for their guidance the duties of the respective divisions. I 
think he felt free to add to them or change them orally from time to 
time as he saw fit. 

Mr. Gearhart. Both Admiral Ingersoll and Admiral Kirk were of 
lesser rank than that of Admiral Stark, were they not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. As a matter of fact. Admiral Stark was their com- 
manding officer, wasn’t he? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, and mine as well. 

Mr. Gearhart. And yours as well. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. It was not then possible for either Admiral Inger- 
soll or Admiral Kirk to have issued an order contravening an order 
of a higher ranking officer in writing, was it ? 

[50JO] Admiral Wilkinson. For Admiral Kirk, no, sir. For 
Admiral Ingersoll, yes, if he were acting in his stead. 

Mr. Gearhart, fiut he could only do that while acting in the name 
of Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. When people or other officers, associates of yours, 
come to you and tell you that written orders that are plain on their 
face in respect to import and meaning — tell you that verbal orders have 
been issued setting them to one side, do you not at once feel that you are 
on inquiry that you should make inquiries at the source as to whether 
or not that has ben done? 

Admiral Wilkin.s(in. Not necessarily, sir. If I were relieving an 
officer of rank and responsibility in command of a ship and there were 
general orders extant and he said that he had receivetf certain particu- 
lar orclei-s in variance to those orders, I would acept his statement un- 
less I felt there was something distinctly wrong with them, which I 
did not in this case. 

Mr. Gearhart. And despite the fact that you had before you a wrif- 
tcn order for your guidance, despite the fact that you had been advised 
orally that you were not supposed to do the evaluating and not sup- 
posed to do the disseminating, you did continue as long as you were the 
head of the ONI to evaluate and to disseminate didn't 

you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I had the orders which were applicable ex- 
cept as they were modified. They had been modified in a brief, in a 
limited way. I continued to evaluate and by “evaluation” I mean 
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determining the accuracy, the authenticity, and the consistency of 
information. I do not mean by that the deduction of enemy inten- 
tions. I continued to evaluate all information in that sense and for 
my own satisfaction I attempted to figure out what the enemv inten- 
tions were but I did not spread that out because I was ordered not to. 

I continued to disseminate in every respect, including a number of 
papers and articles and publications which I have mentioned, but I 
did not disseminate information which would immediately affect the 
operations of the fleet until I had consulted with the War Plans De- 

E artment about it, because those were the limitations that I felt had 
een placed upon me. 

Mr. Gearhart. Insofar as the receipt of these intercept, you dis- 
seminated them through the agency of your courier. Captain Kramer, 
did you not? 

A'dRiiral Wilkinson. Within the limited distribution that was 
turned over to me to be carried out. 

Mr. Gearhart. And he delivered them in most instances \^50S8^ 
to the White House, to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Seci’etary of State and to the two Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Wh^kinson. They were delivered to those officers, sir. He 
did not deliver them himself to them, to all of those you mentioned. 
He delivered them to the Secretary of the Navy, to the White House, 
and to tl\e Chief of Naval Operations, but not to the Secretary oi 
War, the Secretary of State, or the Chief of Staff. That was an Army 
distribution on that side. 

Mr. Gearhart. The Army took care of the Army side? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; and to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is all. 

Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Gearhart. First I would like to make a request, if you will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. First I would like to make a request of counsel. 
Counsel will recall that I called to the attention of the committee 
that I had received letters from enlisted men who were serving at 
Hickam Field, who had reported to me that on the 1st day of December 
1941 a formal all-out air alert was ordered, an all-out alert was in- 
voked which required all [6039'\ battle stations to be manned, 
all men to be in full battle regalia, the mounting of machine guns 
and the mounting of antiaircraft guns, and I asked you at that time 
to furnish me with the copies of the orders establishing that alert 
and the copies of the orders calling off that alert on the afternoon of 
Saturday, December 6. 

Since tliat time I have received letters from far separated parts 
of the United States, from other enlisted men advising me that the 
alert was not confined to Hickam Field but that there was a general 
all-out alert at other bases in the island. Is there a Wright Field? 
Mr. Keefe. Wlieeler Field. 

Mr. Gearhart. Yes, it is Wheeler Field, which is the combat airfield, 
or was at that time, in the islands ; that an all-out air alert was called 
on or about December 1 requiring the same activities at Wlieeler Field 
that I have described at Hickam Field, and that that air alert was 
called off by an order of the afternoon of December 6, 1941, the sus- 
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pensiiRi of the all-out alert, which required the taking down of the 
machine guns and the antiaircraft guns and the packing of them away 
in grease and the Return of anununition to the arsenals ; and I would 
like to have copies of the orders establishing the alert at Wheeler and 
a copy of the orders calling off that alert at the same base, together 
with any [SO 4 O] similar orders that were issued at about the 
same times, creating an air alert upon other bases in the islands and 
also any orders, if there be any, calling off the alert at those other 
bases. 

Mr. Gesell. We will ask the Army to broaden their request I 
might report. Congressman, that at the time you made that inquiry, 
that initial request, it was necessary for the War Department to direct 
the inquiry to Hawaii where those orders are if there are any, and 
they have not yet received a reply from Hawaii. 

Mr. Gearhabt. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. We are already at work on that subject. 

Mr. Geabhabt. I appreciate that. And there is one other thing. 
If these field orders at Wheeler and Hickam were pturely field orders, 
I would like to have that fact certified. If those oraers were inspired 
from higher authority, I would like to know the history of their 
issuance.^ 

■ The Chairman. Mr. Keefe, do you want to ask a further quertion f 

Mr. Keefe. Admiral Wilkinson, I have before me now the original 
log of the aircraft carrier Enterprise and the photostatic copy of the 
loc of the aircraft carrier Lexington. 

The log of the Enterprise dates from Monday, November [50^11 
24, 1941, to December 16, 1941, and the photoetatic copy of the Lexing- 
ton log IS for the period December 5, 1941, to December 8, 1941. 

Now, purely for information in order to be able to evaluate and 
understand the language appearing in these logs I ask you as an expert 
on naval affairs, a log such as that which I have does not show the 
action or battle action report, does it, normally? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think it would normally, not a full report 
but it would state whether the ship was engaged or when she had 
sighted the enemy and what had happened at once. There would be 
a separate action report in greater detail. 

Mr. Keefe. There woula be a separate action report! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, I find language in this log which I 
have some difficulty, due to my inexperience in dealing with those 
matters, to understand. 

For instance, on' the 30th of November at 12:45 appears the 
language : “Sounded flight quarters.” What does that mean ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That on a bugle they sounded call to flight 
quarters, whicli is to say “stand by the planes, we are ready to launch 
planes” or “get ready to launch planw” ] or perhaps “get 

ready to recover planes.” That is to stand by for flight operations of 
planes, in other words. 

Mr. Keefe. That would mean the planes were either going to take 
off or land, would it not? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. Calling the men to their stations 
in connection with that operation, that was the purpose. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, I find this : On December 1, IMl, as near as 
I can make out, the Enterprise at this time was proceeding westward. 


^ 8«e informatloii ■obmltttd bj tli« War Dapartmant, Haarliifa, Part 5* p. 24t0 at aaq. 
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It left Honolulu a few days before. It was carrying planes to Midway 
or to Wake, counsel, do you recall? I think they were going to Mid- 
way and perhaps the Lexington was going to Wake at this time. Well, 
all it says 

Admiral Wilkinson. Excuse me one minute. Senator Ferguson, 
do you remember what page that was on, that reference to Admiral 
Newton ? 

Mr. Murpht. 430. 

Admiral Wilkinson. 430? That would give us a clue. 

Mr. Ekefe. There appears information of this character, Admiral, 
as of December 1. 

Admiral Wilkinson. You are speaking now of the Lexington or 
the Enterprise? 

Mr. EIecte. I am speaking now of the Enterprise. 

\50]t3\ Admiral Wilkinson. She had been with Admiral 
Halsey. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Because the Lexington was with Admiral 
Newton. 

Mr. Keefe. With Admiral Newton? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. There appears this : 

1716 darkened ship: out In the de-Gausslng gear for half hour test. 1746, 

•eenred the de-Ganasing girdle.' 

What does that mean? 

Admiral Wilkinson. “Darkened ship” means turn out all lights so 
the ship cannot be seen after dark. It is usually done at sunset so 
that there will be ample time to check, probably, before the actual 
dark sets in and lights could be seen. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that a normal operation ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is a normal operation when cruising 
at sea and at any times — certainly at any times of danger or crisis and 
often just for maneuvers. 

In the degaussing process that you mentioned, magnetic mines were 
used to some extent early in this war and the answer to it was found 
to be putting a magnetic girdle or belt around a ship and when you 
were in mineable waters, that is to say, where you were not too deep 
for mines to be em- ployed, the ship would normally 

cut in the current on this degaussing girdle so that that would counter- 
act the magnetism of the ship and defeat the magnetic mines which 
otherwise would be affected by the magnetism of tlie ship. 

Mr. Keefe. I understand that. So that, then, the order to darken 
ship was either a precautionary measure, to be indulged in by the 
commander of the ship in the event they were in waters where there 
might lurk some danger, is that it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think we were doing it remlarly for some 
time because of the possibility of an attack from J^apanese subma- 
rines and, of course, if we were showing lights it would be an open 
invitation to discovery. 

Mr. Keefe. That is just exactly what I thought. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. That you would darken a ship because you had knowl- 
edge or thought, at least, there might be an attack by Japanese sub- 
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marines and this ship goin^ out there is preparing itself against that 
particular attack by darkening the ship? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I think they had been doing that for some 
time, sir, in fact. 

Mr, Keefe. For some particular time prior to December 1 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes; the darkening of ships at night. 

[•5t?45] Mr. Keefe. All right. Now, then, it says: 

Set condition of readiness 3, ship control and dre control. 

What does “set condition No. 3” mean? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No. 3 is to characterize a condition wherein 
a certain number of guns are manned but a certain number of others 
are not manned, so that the crews in rotation can get some rest; 
roughly about one-third of the guns. 

Mr. Keefe. That means they are manning the guns? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir; or the guns .were manned at all 
times against a surprise submarine attack when at sea. 

Mr. Keefe. Is that the highest condition of readiness? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. The highest condition is all hands 
at the battle stations, which is condition 1. Condition 2 is about 
half the battery and condition 3 is from one-third to one-fourth, 
depending upon the ship. 

Mr. Keefe. So that I am to understand that when the log says, 
“Set condition of readiness No. 3, ship control and fire control,” that 
that means that at least a part of the guns of that ship were manned 
and ready for action ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IKeefe. And what does “ship control” mean and “fire control.” 
what does that mean? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Fire control is to say — fire control 
has to do with the guns. Ship control has to do with the readiness 
to counteract any damage incurred to the ship and that would mean 
that they should have certain damage-control parties on at the time, 
nucleus damage controls. Of course, if all hands were at the battle 
stations they would have full damage control. This would be smaller 
and fewer damage-control stations but enough to take action in the 
event of a surprise attack. 

Mr. Keefe. I do not want to appear so naive as my questions might 
appear. Admiral, but I want this for the purpose of the record. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. Well, I admit they are very tech- 
nical terms as well. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. All of these things that you have described are 
conditions of alerting this vessel to prepare it for any possible surprise 
attack that might be made upon it ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Lsn’t that true? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. So that so far as the EnterpriHe is concerned, in accord- 
ance with the log, this ship as it was proceeding out toward Midway, 
at least in these days for which the record appears in this log. tlie 
commanding officer of that ship was preparing against the possibility 
of a surprise attack ? 
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[50Ji.7'\ Admiral Wn^NSON. Yes, sir; and doubtless on orders 
from Admiral Halsey, the commander of that detachment, who had 
probably had similar practices in all other ships of that detachment. 

Mr. Keefe. Now, I find also that planes were constantly being 
launched into the air for patrol. That would be for the same purpose, 
wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. To ascertain if there were any submarines in 
the path of the ship ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. And then I find as they steamed on that Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, appears for the first time this language : 

1015 commenced zig-zagging according to plan No. 11. 

What does that mean ? What was that plan No. 11 ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. One of several plans. In order to have a 
variety of plans available so that no enemy could determine that we 
had one single method of zigzagging, we would have a number of 
plans wherein at different intervals of time we would make different 
changes of course. Plan No. 11 was just one of those plans. Which 
one that was I do not know. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, in any event if the ship on December 3, 1941, 
adopted plan No. 11 and commenced zigzagmng, it would be quite 
safe to assume that that action was prompted by the fact that they 
were in waters where they expected the possibility of submarine attack, 
isn’t that true ? 

[60^8^ Admiral Wilkinson. It might, of course — that is very 
true. It might, of course, have been for a drill that morning as well 
but it might well be — if it were a drill only it would be indicated by 
an entry afterward that they ceased zigzagging an hour or two 
later. 

Mr. Keefe. Well, now, I am glad you said that because right in the 
next entry, 1216, appears this: 

Changed course to 314 degrees T. and commenced zigzagging in accordance 
with plan No. 2. 

Would that indicate that it was a drill or a maneuver? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir. That would indicate they intended 
to do it all day. 

Mr. Keefe. I beg your pardon ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. It would indicate they intended to do it all 
day. They have to stop every ship to change courses and then all 
ships would resume together and then they would begin zigzagging 
apparently on another plan. 

Mr. Keefe. Yes. Now, the next entry contains this language : 

1748 commenced zigzagging according to plan No. 2. 

What is plan No. 2? Just another one of these zigzag plans? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Just another one. I think we had about 20 
at that time. 

[6049] Mr. Ejcefe. That is a different type of zigzag? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Slightly different. 

Mr. Keefe. Then I find on December 4 the same language, “Zig- 
zagging.” 

Admiral Wilkinson. Tlie ship’s coui-se was west of the Hawaiian 
Islands and we had had reports of strange submarines being sighted, 

79716 — *6— pt. 4 23 
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I think, in the past few months and the ship was taking no chances, 
obviously. 

Mr. Keefe. Then all of this language that all ships in the task force 
are steaming darkened, maintaining condition of readiness No. 3, in 
ship control, fire control, ships zigzagging according to plan No. 11 
or plan No. 2 or some other plan, indicated that so far as Admiral 
Halsey was concerned in going west from Honolulu in this period be- 
tween, I think, November 26, when he left Honolulu, and the time 
when he got out to Midway, he was taking the precaution that would 
normally be taken by the commander of a task force and the com- 
mander of this aircraft carrier Enterprise against a possibility of sub- 
marine attack, isn’t that true I 

Admiral Wilkinson. It certainly appears so, sir, and I believe he 
is to be here and he can further testify directly, but I would certainly 
say yes. 

Air. Keefe. And if they manned the antiaircraft guns and were 
in readiness at their stations at the antiaircraft guns [5050] you 

would consider that that was a precaution and a safety measure against 
the possibility of a sudden air attack, wouldn’t you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. IVliat time was that entry about condition 3, 
sir? If it was at night he might be standing off a night submarine 
attack, but the guns could be used, of course, against both submarines 
and airplanes, the antiaircraft guns. Some other guns cannot be 
used against airplanes. 

Air. Keei'e. In your opinion. Admiral, as an expert of 40 years in 
the Navy, with these entries appearing in this log and also similar 
entries in the log of the Lexington, and I shall not burden the record 
with putting them all in at this time, it would appear that so far as 
the commanders of those two task forces were concerned. Admiral 
Halsey on the one hand and Admiral Newton on the other, that in 
carrying out the task assigned to them, which was to deliver planes 
to Alidway and Wake and return, they were doing it under the princi- 
ple that they might be attacked by Japan either by submarine or by 
air attack ? Isn’t that a fair conclusion for me to draw’ ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I think that the situation was cer- 
tainly strained and they were not neglecting any precautions. They 
may not have been expecting it but they were taking precautions 
against surprise. 

[5051'\ Air. Keefe. Yes. Well, you say they may not have been 
expecting it? 

Admiral Wilkinson. No, sir; but they were taking precautions 
against surprise. 

Mr. Keefe. Do you think they might have had the same idea 
which you have expressed so frequently here, that you did not think 
there was any probability of any such attack being made? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. If I was in a similar situation I 
would not have expected a probable attack but I certainly would have 
done the same thing with regard to my ships. 

Mr. Keefe. You would be ready for it if it came ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I would. 

Mr. EIeefe. Is that right? 

Admiral Wilkinson. And I believe I would have done what they 
did. 

Air. Keefe. All right. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Mukpht. Mr. Chairman, in order to clear the record in con- 
nection with the questions that have been asked, I would like to read 
from page 578— — 

The Chairman. Is that a question i 

Mr. Mukpht. It is an official record and answers the questions of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

[S0o2] Mr. Keefe. Mr. Chairman, may I state that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is repeatedly referring to a book that has 
not been offered here^ entitled, “Narrative Statement of Evidence of 
Pearl Harbor Investigations,” which I have a copy of, but which I 
do not understand has been offered in evidence, is not part of the 
record in this case and I understand it has a sort of nebulous char- 
acter from what I have been able to hear about it, and until such 
time as the full character and background of that instrument has been 
produced and it appears as part of the record in this case I do not 
intend to be interrupted, nor do I want to be interrupted by reading 
from something that is not in the record and may or may not state 
the facts as they may ultimately develop. 

So I do not accept anything that appears in this statement as 
being of verity nor do I think it will assist me in clarifying anything 
that 1 may think in regard to it until it is properly identified. 

The Chairman. I think the Chair explained the other day when 
these documents were furnished that they were prepared by the Navy 
Department at the request of the Committee on Naval Affairs, pos- 
sibly before this hearing started, I am not certain about that, but 
that upon the completion of this narrative story they turned them 
over to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs and he 
turned them over to me for [SOSS] distribution to the mem- 
bers of the committee, for the information of the committee. 

I do not think they were made part of the record or filed as ex- 
hibits, but for whatever they might be worth in giving the committee 
and to the individual members a running story of this Pearl Harlxir 
situation. They are not yet officially parts of the record as the Chair 
understands it and were not offered for that purpose; that is, not at 
that time. They might be so made, but have not as yet been made 
part of the record or filed as exhibits. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to interrupt the 
gentleman. I understood he had concluded. 

I want to read from a part of the Hart report, made by Admiral 
Hart, now Senator Hart, and reported on page 578 of volume 2, 
precisely along the line of the questions put to the witness and if the 
questions are pertinent, this is certainly pertinent. 

The Chairman. The Chair has inquired whether this was a fur- 
ther inquiry of Admiral Wilkinson? If the committee are through 
with the Admiral, unless there are some further questions from him, 
we might excuse him. 

Mr. Murpht. Let me just say this, Mr. Chairman: I was about to 
read into the record the explanation by Admiral Newton as to why 
he zigzagged, in answer to the question of [S0o4.] the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. It is at page 578 of the record and there are 
further references at 430 and 578 and 562 of volume 2, for those who 
are interested. 

The Chahl All right. Are there any further questions of Admiral 
Wilkinson? 
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Senator Brew3teb. I had one or two I wanted to ask him. 

The Chairman. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Admiral, on the general questions of your re- 
sponsibilities and the preparedness to meet it at the time, what, if any, 
opinion have ^ou formed about the psychological effect of the repeats 
warnings which had gone out over the course of the past 2 yeare, in 
1940 and 1941? We have seen these warning messages and one of 
those, at least, if not the two — we do not seem to be clear about the 
second one — as to the state of mind of commanders in evaluating these 
warnings in view of the recognized inadequac}' of the forces at their 
command to carry on a continuing state of reconnaissance and alert- 
ness ; that is, they did not have actual control ; as to whether or not 
it had sort of the effect of hearing a cry of “wolf, wolf” from them 
every 2 or 3 months or every month or so, with the result that they 
did not take it as seriously as they would have taken it if they were 
in the position that you were at ’Washington, where you knew this 
lime it meant business ? 

\ 6055 \ Certainly the state of tension in Washington and the 
knowledge of the situation indicated that this was very different from 
any of the preceding crises that had arisen. 

What would be your comment as to the lessons which we all might 
derive from that experience, looking to the future? 

[ 6056 ] Admiral Wn.KiNsoN. I do not recall, sir, that thete were 
very many alarms sent out there. Up to the time I left in May there 
had not been an excessive number. We knew that Japan was restless 
on the other side of the ocean, we knew that difficulties might ensue, 
and from then on until the actual attack I do not know that very 
many were sent. I think perhaps the Department refrained from 
sending an excessive number for that very reason, that they did not 
want to add up, to produce a wolf-wolf situation. 

In answer to your question, I do not believe that there was an 
allayment or subsidence, you might say, of apprehension because of 
having received too many warnings. 

Senator Brewster. You do not think that the alert they had sent 
out in June of 1940, when they really put them on the alert — was 
that about the date? 

Admiral Wilkinson. That was the date, I understand. 

' Senator Brewster. And the earlier episode in keeping the fleet there 
that .\dmiral Richardson testified about, his visits and his concern, 
and then in the winter and spring, 1941, when certain indications were 
given and the situation was very tense, you felt all of those were not 
sufficient to in any sense put them to sleep? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I do not think so, sir. The Navy, for in- 
stance, was not disturbed or concerned in the summer [ 6067 ] 
alert of 1940. The fleet remained out there in the eyes of most of 
the officei's, and it was an idea that it was a good operating ground, 

f ood climate, and of course it had the supposed effect upon the 
apanese. 

Senator Brewster. I thii^ you are not familiar with the testimony 
on that point. Admiral Richardson testified he was very much con- 
cerned alx>ut that alert, and he came on to find out whether it was 
simply an exercise. At first he was told it was an exercise and later 
he was told it was really a war warning. 
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Admiral Wilkinsox. I thought you were speaking about the effect 
on the fleet as a whole. Concerning the effect on the commanders, 1 
could not say. Admiral Richardson was concerned in that, but the 
general effect on the fleet was litt !c, if anything. 

Senator Brewstor. I am thinking ]iow in terms of the command 
and what their appraisal would be of these warnings. I think that 
is one of the questions which demands most consideration, concerning 
the effect upon these men. 

One other question. I think you testified about wanting certain 
additional legislation to take care of espionage in Hawaii. Did you 
speak about that yesterday? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. I said, I think, that the Depart- 
ment had asked for legislation to prohibit the [ 5058 ^ photo- 
graphing of a naval reservation at Pearl Harbor, and that that legis- 
lation, I oelieve, was introduced by the Navy Department but was not 
enacted. I mean it was requested by the Navy Department. 

Senator Brewster. .Question has also been raised about these some- 
thing over 200 — I now have the figure before me — ^200 consular agents 
of the Japanese there. I quote now from the Roberts Report as it 
seems to have pertinence : 

In the summer of lf>41 there were more than 200 consular agents acting under 
the Japanese Consul, Who was stationed in Honolulu, territory of Hawaii. The 
Naval District Intelligence Oiti<*e raised a question with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and with the Intelligenee oiliecM* of the Hawaiian Department of 
the Army, whether these agents should liot be arrested for failing to register 
as agents of a foreign prinei|)al as re<|uirtMl by statutes of the United States. 
In conferences n‘spectlng tins (pa'stion, the (Jonnuanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, objected to tlie arrest of any sueh p<*rsons at least until they had 
been given notice and an opportunity to register, asserting that their arrest 
would tend to thwart the effort which the Army had made to create friendly 
sentiment toward the United States on the part of Japanese aliens resident 
in Hawaii and American citizens of Japanese descent resident in Hawaii and 
create unnecessary bad feeling. No action was [ 5059 ] taken against the 
agents. 

It was believed that the center of Japanese espionage in Hawaii was the 
Japanese Consulate at Honolulu. 

You were familiar with that, were you ? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Very. We discussed it, Cfeneral Miles, Mr. 
Hoover and myself, in one or more of our weekly conferences and we 
were all concerned about it, and the Department was endeavoring to 
secure authority or action on that subject. But the Army, the War 
Department, on the recommendation of the commanding general out 
there, took the action, or requested the action that he had set, that it 
would be delayed and they would be riven an opportunity to register, 
in order not to disturb the feeling of loyalty which they were trying 
to build up among the Japanese. 

Senator Brewster. That is as far as that phase of it was concerned, 
but there was no need for additional lerislation, was there? You had 
all the legal authority that was needed! 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in rela- 
tion to the one Senator Brewster just asked? 

The Chairican. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. I want to read to you, Admiral from pam 127 
some questions and answers from the Army Pearl Harbor [6060] 
Board record. Your opposite in the Army was General Miles I 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to read from his testimony : 

General Grunert: Did so many things go out at one time that the “low side” 
might have considered themselves as being informed to such a point of satura- 
tion that they did not pay much attention to the information they were getting? 
In other words, “crying wolf! wolf!” so that they became confused, or “fed up”? 

General Mii.ks. That could have been, sir. 

General Grunert. Do you think that the G-2 message — we call it “the 0-2 
message” of November 27 — and the sabotage hiessage — we call that the “Arnold 
message”, of the 28th, which was sent out under the Adjutant General’s signa- 
ture — did you consider whether or not they might be taken by the command “down 
below” as modifying or changing the Chief of Staff’s instructions of November 
27? 

General Miles. No, sir; I did not. The Chief of Staff’s message of November 
27 was a war warning message, in my mind, all inclusive so far as different 
forma of attack or dangers might be considered, and my message of the same 
date in regard to sabotage was simply inviting the attention of the G-2, who 
was particularly charged with that, in each cori>s area and overseas department, 
to that particular form of danger. 

[506 J] General Grunert. There was no report from the recipients required? 

General Mit.kb. There wa.*^ no report required. 

Were you familiar witli those messapres that went out to the Army? 

Admiral Wilkinson. I was not familiar with the Army message. 1 
think I knew General Miles’ message a.s to sabotage, and I knew that 
the Army had sent a parallel message to our war-warning message, 
although I was not familiar with its language. 

Senator Ferguson. Would you agree with Greneral Miles there on 
that one question. No. 135, asked’by General Grunert: 

Did so many things go out at one time that the “low side” might have considered 
themselves as being informed to such a point of saturation that they did not 
pay much attention to the information they were getting? In other words, “crying 
wolf, wolf,” so that they became confused, or “fed np”? 

General Muxs. That could have been, sir. 

Admiral Wilkinson. I could not say as to the Army, sir. I do not 
think that situation arose in the Navy. I think the Chief of Operations 
Office was careful not to send too many for that reason. 

The Chairman. In other words, taking the alert in the summer of 
1940 and the other alerts along in the winter of [6062] 1941, 

even in the summer of 1941, up to the 27th of August, 1941, they did 
not constitute a sufficient number of alerts as to create the “wolf” 
sign in the minds of the commanders in the field, w that they would 
a^ndon or disregard them as just one more repetition of something 
which had already happened? 

Admiral Wu.kinson. Not in the Navy, sir. I do not think so, sir. 
I cannot speak for the Army. 

The Chairman. Anything further? 

Mr. Gesell. There are two small points that ought to bo clarified, 
Mr. Chairman. It will just take a second. 

Admiral, I understand you to state the code designation did not 
appear on the J apanese intercepted messages. That was an error. The 
code designation did appear on the top under the name of the sender 
and addressee. 

Admiral Wilegoison. Speaking of what message? 
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Mr. Geseij.. Of the intercepted messages appearing in exhibits 1 
and 2 here, these diplomatic and other messages. They do not appear 
on our copies of the exhibit because, as we advised the committM, we 
had stricken them off. 

Admiral Wilkinson. That is what I was referring to. 

Mr. Gf.sfjx. That may have misled you? 

Admiral Wilkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Gesklt.. I think the eviiletice is and the record ought [60(!3] 
to show that those code designations did appear. 

Admiral Wilkinshn. On the original draft, yes. 

Mr. GnsF.LL. Also I think we neglected to ask you whether or not 
your December 1 summary was .sent to Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Wilkinson. les, sir. 

Mr. Gksf.ll. That is all. 

The Cn.\iRM.\N. The committee thanks you, Admiral, for your co- 
operation in eliciting the facts in this inquiry. We appreciate your 
forthright repli<‘s to all questions asked. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the 
committee for the courtesy they nave shown me. 

The Chairman. Who fs the next witness. Counsel? 

Mr. Mitciif.ll. Admiral Turner. 

The Chairman. You may be excused. Admiral Wilkinson. 

Admiral Wilkinson. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Admiral Turner. 

[SOffi] TESTIMONT OF AOUIRAL BICHMOK]) KELLY TUBKEB, 
TJKITED STATES NAVY 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state your present rank. Admiral, and 
station ? 

Admiral Turner. My rank is Admiral. My name is Richmond 
Kelly Turner. 

Mr. Mitchell. You were Chief of the War Plans Sec- 
tion in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations at one time, were 
you not I 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, from October 24, 1940, until June 13, 
1942. 

^ Mr. Mitchell. Will you state briefly what your service has been 
' since you left that post ? * 

Admiral Turner. I left Washington on June 13, 1942; proceeded 
to the west coast ; had 10 days’ leave ; went to the South Pacific by 
air^ took command of the Amphibious Force, South Pacific, later the 
Third Amphibious Force; landed troops at Guadalcanal on August 
7, 1942, and then continued in command of the operations at Guadal- 
canal for several months, taking troops and supplies back and fort^ 

In February of 1943, after Guadalcanal had been secured, we en- 
gaged in the occupation of the Russells Islands as a preparatory 
move for the capture of New Georgia. 

On June 30 of 1943, we made the landings at Rendova, and other 
parts of New Georgia Islands. 

On June 15, I was relieved by Rear Admiral Wilkinson. I pro- 
ceeded to the Central Pacific on August 24, 1943, assumed command 
of the Fifth Amphibious Force, which was a new force. 

We then enga^d in the capture of the Gilbert Islands \6066'\ 
in November, and in the Marshalls in February of 1944. 
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In about the end of March I was promoted to Vice Admiral, and 
about that same time was given command of the Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific Fleet, which then comprised only the Fifth Amphibious Force. 

In the late spring the Third Amphibious Force was added to the 
Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet. 

In June we began the capture of the Marianas Islands, and after 
that I returned to Pearl Harbor and turned over all my ^ps to Ae 
commanders of the Third and Seventh Amphibious Forces, which 
were in the Southwest Pacific under Admiral Kincaid, who was under 
General MacArtliur’s command. 

In February of 1945, we made the capture of Iwo Jima, and the 1st 
of April 1945 began the campaign against Okinawa, and I remained 
at Okinawa for about 7 weeks and then went to Guam and the Philip- 
pines to prepare for the Kyushu invasion. 

At that time, the Seventh Amphibious Force was made available 
for use in the invasion. 

I was relieved as the Fifth Amphibious Force commander, which 
I held in addition to the office of commander, Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific Fleet, by Vice Admiral Hill, in May, and then on August 16, 
the Seventh Amphibious Force was added to the \6067'\ Am- 
phibious Forces, Pacific Fleet, as an administrative organization, 
which then comprised the Third, Fifth and Seventh Amphibious 
Forces. 

I organized the movement of ships and troops into Japan for the 
occupation, and on November 14 of this year, I was relieved and came 
to shore duty. I was promoted to Admiral on May 14, of 1945. 

My present duty, to which I have just been assigned, is the repre- 
sentative of the Chief of Naval Operations on the military staff com- 
mittee of the United Nations Organization. 

Mr. Mitchell. When do you have to leave for that job ? 

Admiral Turner. About the 29th or 30th of this month. 

Mr. Mitchell. If you are finished here ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Will you state. Admiral, what were the functions 
of the War Plans Division, and War Plans Director in 1941 when you 
were there ? 

Admiral Turner. May I quote from the pamphlet which I turned 
in to the committee? , 

Mr. Mitchell. I offer in the record at this time, and ask to have 
it transcril)ed in the daily transcript, as Exhibit 88, those sections in 
the document heretofore described as “Organization of the Office of 
Chief of Naval [6068] Operations, October 23, 1940,” which 
relates to the War Plans Division. The committee has already had 
as exhibit 82 those sections that prescribed the duties of the Intelli- 
gence Division. 

The Chairman. It, will be ordered printed as part of the transcript. 
That is Exhibit 88. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 88.”) 

Admiral Turner (Reading) : 

WAR plans division (OP 12) 


12-1. DUTIES: 

(a) Policies and Projects Section; 

(1) Development of policies and projt^cts in support of war plans. 
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(2) Collaboration with the War Department in preparation of current plana 
for joint notion of the Army and Na\'y. and in the solution of current problems. 

(3) Collaboration with other Government departments on policies and projects 
affecting national defense. 

(4) Study of subjects referred to ihe War Plans Division by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

(5) .\i-tion in advisory oaiiaoity in oiirrent [5069] administrative mat- 
ters referred to the War Plans Division. 

(b) Planx Sfvi-iion: 

(1) Direotlon of war planning. 

(2) Preparation of de.signatetl war plans. 

(.3) Review of Operating Plans and Principal Contributory Plans. 

(4) Collaboration with the War Department in preparation of Joint 

liasic War Plans. 

(5) Collaboration with other Government departments on plans affecting 

national defense. 

12-2. The Dirt'ctor of the War Plans Division is a member of the Joint Board 

(General Order No. 7). 

12-8. The Wa r IMans Division has membership on the following committees ; 

Joint lioard. 

Joint Planning Committee. 

Joint Aeronautical Board. 

Joint Air Advisory Committee. 

Shore Station Development Board. 

12-4. The War Plans Division is non-administrative. 

(OP 12) 

\_6070'\ Also in addition to that, shortly after this order was 
issued, we established section (c), which was the Pan American De- 
fense Section. 

That section had liaison with the milita^ personnel of the other 
American countries except Canada, and with other agencies of the 
Government, and War Department, who were interested in the war- 
making powers and plans of Pan America. 

Also in addition to that, and at just about this time, the War Plans 
Division had membership with two members in the Joint United 
States-Canadian Defense Committee, which had been established by 
the President, I think, in July of 1940. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, there is one phase of your work that 
especially interests me, and that is to try and find the line of demar- 
cation between the Office of Naval Intelligence, and Office of War 
Plans, on the subject of evaluating intelligence information and 
disseminating it to the field commanders. 

Maybe I can approach the thing better by saying we have gone into 
that subject with the Army, the General Staff, and the impression 
we have is that General Gerow, head of War Plans, who was your 
apparent opposite in the Army, War Department, did not issue and 
was not called upon to issue messages or directions to field commanders 
unless [5071] they involved some operations. 

If it was a mere question of dissemination and evaluation of in- 
formation about enemy affairs that did not require any operational 
order or directive, then it was a G-2 function to do that. 

Was the situation in the Navy precisely parallel to that, in the 
Navy Department? 

Admiral Turner. So far as war plans were concerned, I think that 
both the War Department and Navy Department War Plans Division 
actually operated in exactly the same way. I have heard General 
Gterow’s testimony, and if you will recall, he said it was his busines 
to issue major evaluations of strategic situations. Those were not his 
exact words. 
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It was his business to keep the responsible commanders in the field 
informed as to prospective operations. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean enemy operations or our operations? 

Admiral Turner. Both. That was exactly the same as we had in 
the War Plans Division. The only difference m practice that I know of 
is that in the Army, the MID, the G-2, makes the enemy estimate of 
the situation, which is an over-all estimate of capabilities and probable 
actions, and keeps that current. In the Navy that is the function of 
the War Plans Division, to make and keep current the estimate as to 
the enemy, as well as to our own probable future actions. 

[SOT'S] I have heard the testimony here in regard to this sub- 
ject and I will say now that there was no change ever at any time 
to my knowledge made in the duties of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence as set down in the pamphlet. There was an interpretation 
made before, I think it was during the first part of Captain James’ 
tenure of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

I conceived it to be the duty of War Plans to be consulted on and 
to have major advice on the general and major strategic situation of 
the country and of all other countries. 

About that time estimates as to probable actions by foreign powers 
then at war or not at war started to go in from the Office of Naval 
Intelligence to the Chief of Naval Operations not routed by me and 
giving estimates as to what was going to hapmn. I was shown some 
of these by the Chief of Naval Operations and I disagreed with them 
very much. 

So that I talked to Captain James and I later talked to then Cap- 
tain Kirk on this subject and said that when they prepared any 
evaluations as to strategic matters to send to the Chief of Naval 
Operations I would like to have them consult me in advance or if not 
convenient at least they should be routed by my office so that I could 
make a comment on them because that was my function, to give 
m^or strategic advice. 

[SOTS] ^We had in our Division officers who were experienced 
in matters of that character and more experienced than the officers 
in the Office of Naval Intelligence, who, generally, were more junior, 
and were trained rather for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation, rather than its application to a strategic situation. 

Now, there apparently became a misunderstanding of that situa- 
tion, through, probably, the use of the word “evaluation.” There 
are several kinds of evaluation of information. One is as to its 
authenticity, its probability, its probable effect on the future in gen- 
eral terms, the trends which it may indicate. ITiat evaluation was 
assigned to the Office of Naval Intelligence and is perfectly properly 
assigned. 

If you will look at the letter — ^I don’t know whether it has been 
introduced in evidence or not — of December 12, 1940, from the Chief 
of Naval Operations to the Director of Naval Intelligence, which was 
prepared by rnyself, directing that the fortnightly bulletins with 
fresh infoi-mation be issued, you will find in there nothing that differs 
in the slightest degree from the duties of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence as laid down in the rules. 

Frequently they would put in their estimates as to what the mean- 
ing of certain types of movements or certain actions by political or 
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military members of foreign governments mean. [5074] They 
would put in that and it was perfectly proper. 

My function was to give the major strategic over-all picture for 
the use of my superiors and disseminate that. I had no responsibility 
whatsoever for disseminating information as such and never did 
at any time, althougli from time to time I would suggest that the 
(Mce of Naval Intelligence should put out certain ^pes of informa- 
tion. But I never initiated anything of that sort. It was not within 
my function. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, please refer now to this document marked 
“Exhibit 88,” covering the functions and duties of the War Plans 
Division, and point out any provision in it which calls upon the War 
Plans Division to get out these over-all strategic estimates of the 
situation. 

Which one is it that you say covers that? 

Admiral Turner. Under the “Plans Section.” “Direction of 
War Planning.” 

Mr. Mitchell. “Direction of War Planning”? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. The War Planning is a very 
widespread and complicated matter. One of the important parts 
of any plan, major operating plan, or a basic plan, is the strategic 
estimate that goes along with it and forms a part of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, of course, these strategic estimates weren’t 
always related to the War Plans, were they ? That is, \6075\ 
you weren’t limiting your strategic estimates to cases where you 
were developing a war plan. Didn’t you make those regularly whether 
your plans were settled or not? ' 

Admiral Turner. We kept running estimates. We made a basic 
national policy estimate shortly after I came in the Division which 
supplanted a long estimate that had been used in the preparation 
of the Rainbow war plans and from time to time memoranda, let- 
ters, and so forth, memoranda, were sent to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, letters were sent to the Secretary and to the commanders in 
chief, in development, and so on, of that plan. 

Our basic plans were founded on those estimates. They were 
part of it. You had to make the estimate in order to make the 
plan. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Well, of course, if you had your plans, basic plans 
made, and then from day to day you were watching the situation 
around the world and making estimates of the probable operations 
and strategic intentions of possible enemy nations, you weren’t doing 
that with a view to changing the plan, were you ? 

Admiral Turner. If necessary, to keep the plan alive. We tried 
to have a realistic plan. 

Mr. MncHELL. I am talking more about the question of getting 
information out to the field commander. You wouldn’t [5076] 
have to send them to the field commanders to use those estimates for 
the basic information, your ofiice. War Plans? 

Admiral Turner. I sent no information to any field commander at 
any time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I am anticipating a little bit, but we are getting 
down to a specific case here, where on November 27, 1941, what was 
called a war warning was sent out to the commander of the Pacific 
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Fleet at Hawaii which warned him that diplomatic relations had been 
broken, or words to that effect, that a hostile attack might be expected 
by the Japane^ in any direction at any time, and so on. 

Now. was it your function to have any pait in the drafting of this 
kind 01 a document? 

Admiral Turner. I drew that document up. That was my concep- 
tion and the conception of the Chief of Naval Operations and Assistant 
Chief, that that was exactly the type of thing the War Plans was re- 
sponsible for preparing. 

[ 5077 ] Mr. Mitcheu.. Well, didn’t that include information 
about 

Admiral Turner. Only in connection with the change in the stra- 
tegic situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did that warning contain any kind of a directive 
for action ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was that? 

Admiral Turner. That was putting into effect preparatory measures 
for the Rainbow-5 War Plan which was then extant. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, we have in that messa^ first a wa^ng that 
this is a war warning, second a statement of the information on the 
diplomatic situation, negotiations with Japan have ceased, another 
warning that a strategic estimate may be that an aggressive move by 
Japan is expected within the next 3 days, and finally an order to do 
something, to wit, to execute an appropriate defe nsive deplo^ent 
preparatoiy to carrying out of the task assigned in WPD-46. ^ere 
was all sorts of things m there, wasn’t there i 

Admiral Turner. That is a preparatory order with necessary parts 
show ing reasons for the officers addressed to get ready to execute 
WPLr-46 from a defensive situation. 

[ 5078 ] Mr. Mitchell. Well, was it because that message of that 
date contained an order or directive to take appropriate defensive 
action that you came into it ? 

Admiral Turner. . No, sir. I would have come into it in sending out 
an over-all picture of the strategic situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, turning to the part of this Naval regulation 
which has been labeled “Exhibit 82,” which deals with the Intelligence 
Division, it says : 

Secure all classes of pertinent Information concerning foreign countries, espe- 
cially that afTecting naval and maritime matters, with particular attention to the 
strength, disposition and probable Intentions of foreign naval forces, evaluate 
the information collected, and disseminate it as advisable. 

Now, will you explain to us just what you understand that required 
of the Intelligence Division? 

Didn’t it require everything that you had in your message of the 
27th excejit the order to take appropriate defensive deployment? 

Admiral T urner. No, sir ; I think not. This says “Secure all classes 
of pertinent information.” It does not say to prepare a strategic esti- 
mate of the situation, and to give a strategic estimate to the forces in 
the field. It [ 5079 ] says “from pertinent information of all 
foreign countries,” and that comes in from time to time. 

One of the usual wa 3 ^ of distributing such information was through 
the fortnightly summary and to evaluate the matter with respei't to 
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what effect that information has on future intentions. Those are 
minor matters. If at any time the Office of Naval Intelligence wanted 
to send out a long estimate, as a matter of fact which they did in a 
Russian section of the fortnightly bulletin late in 1941, why, that is 
perfect!}? all right for them to do that, provided it goe.s by the War 
Plans Division so that the Cliief of Naval Operations can be given 
• ultimate advice from the War Plans Division as to the strategic situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchelx- Then your idea, as I hope I undei’stand it, is that 
there were certain things the Intelligence Branch was supposed to do, 
but that you felt that owing to your broader field of operation, and the 
chance that your strategic estimates and theirs might conflict, you 
brought about an arrangement Iw which the Intelligence estimates on 
their way to the Chief of Naval Operations passed through your office, 
so that you could make your comment and they wouldn’t be confused ; 
is that it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. But, there really was a duplication of [ 6680 '] 
function there in a way, was there not? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me ask you this question : 

a. 1. says: 

Intelligence Branch. Secure all classes of pertinent Information with par- 
ticular attention to the strength, disposition, and probable Intention of foreign 
naval forces. 

Do you mean that they were to get the information that might bear 
on the probable intentions, but not state what the intention was, is 
that it? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. They could do exactly as that is there, 
if it referred to a major situation, but an over-all picture, then it had 
to go through War Plans. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why wasn’t there an over-lap then ? I don’t under- 
stand. They could do it, but merely had to route it through you? 
Why wouldn’t there be both functions performed by both of these 
divisions with a check-up through your Division ? 

Admiral I'urner. The War Plans Division collected no informa- 
tion whatsoever. We had no agent. We were not an administrative 
organization. We depended on the Office of Naval Intelligence and 
through them on the Military Intelligence Department of the Army 
for all of the information that we got with one or two exceptions. 

[ 6081 ] For example, we got information as to diplomatic ac- 
tivies through Captain Schuirmann of the Central Division. We 
got information as to the future activities of the British, the United 
Kingdom, through the British Admiralty delegation which was set 
up here during the spring of 1941. 

We got information as to Canadian activities, and plans directly 
from the naval attach^, or through the naval attach^ at Ottawa. 

We got a great deal of information from the newspapers. 

That all went into our thinking. But the collection of the in- 
formation and its effect, general effect, of any particular kind of 
information was up to ONL 

[ 6082 ] Mr. Mitchell. Was up to what? 
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Admiral Tdbnes. Office of Naval Intelligence. It ^85 not their 
function, and I see nothing in there to show it, to maintain a general 
estimate of the situation. That was up to War Plans. 

Mr. Mitchell. When it says in subdivision 2, after saying the In- 
telligence Division is to collect information relating to the strength, 
dispositon, and probable intention of the foreign naval forces, in 
the next sentence when it says “evaluate the information collected,” 
that is evaluate it, the information, as to the strength, disposition, and 
probable intentions of foreign nations, and disseminate as advisable, 
do you feel that that does not place upon them any share of the 
responsibility or duty of making any evaluation available to Intelli- 
gence and dissemination of it, which gives anybody in the field any 
idea of the probable intentions of the possible enemy forces? 

Admiral T^ner. If their evaluation affects the general situation or 
affects our view as to the general situation then before they put it out 
it was customary, and nearly always done, that it was clearea through 
War Plans. If we objected, why, we would come to an agreement. 

Now, they would send their information out weekly or periodically, 
or something of that sort, and thev would collect [60831 c®r* 
tain information, certain classes of information, and as to this class, 
this one little pigeonhole that they would collect, why, they would 
give their estimate of what the effect of that particular thing had mi 
the ^neral situation. 

Mr. Mitchell. We have arrived at the hour of adjournment. Do 
you think you could confer with Admiral Wilkinson over the evening 
and possibly prepare for the committee a very condensed and short 
statement or the relative functimis that you two would agree on under 
this order ? 

Admiral Turner. I can’t ^ve anything more, Mr. Counsel, than 
we have here. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I am pinning myself right down on some writ- 
ten document and wondering what uie words mean. A lawyer would 
construe them to mean something. I haven’t a clear idea. But if 
you can’t do that, all right. 

The Chairman. Tlimk it over. Admiral, and see if you can give 
more specific answers to the questions. 

We will suspend until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The committee and counsel will remain for a brief session. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, December 20, 1^5.) 
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[ 6084 ] PEARL HARBOR ATTACK 


THTTBSSAY, DECEMBEB 20, 1945 


Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

OF THE Pearl Harbor Attack, 

W ashington, U. C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m.. in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Aloen 
W. Barkley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Baridey (chairman), Lucas, Brewster, and Fer- 

S ison; and Beprescntatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, Murphy, 
earhart, and Keefe. 

Also present: William D. Mitchell, ^neral counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John £. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[M86] The Chahiman. The committee will come to order, 
^unsel will proceed. 

TESTIMONY OE ASMIBAL BICHMOND BELLY TTJBNEB (Besnmed) 


Mr. Mitchell. The admiral has some minor corrections in the 
transcript that he would like to suggest. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Turner, On page 6067, line 5, the date “November 14” 
should be “October 14.” 

On page 5080, line 12. the word “but” at the end of the line should 
be changed to “that is,” and the word “but” inserted previously in 
the same line before the phrase beginning “if it.” 

Page 6065, the fourth fine from the bottom, insert the word “and” 
before the words “on August 24, 1943.” 

Page 6083, about the middle of the pam. Admiral Wilkinson is 
shown as being the witness and that should be changed to Admiral 
Turner. 

That is all. 

Mr. Mitchelu Admiral Tume^I think my Questions last night 
about the respective duties of ONI and War Plans Division were 
couched in general terms. Possibly if I make some, present some 

S ‘lc examples of messages that were sent, we coiud get a more 
te idea of the relations between the two Divisions. 

[6086] So I will call your attention first to the message of 
Novembw 24 from the Chief of Naval O^rations to the Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet, and others, found on page 32 of Fxhibit 37, 
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Exhibit 37 is the basic exhibit of the Navy dispatches to and from 
Honolulu. 

That message says : 

Gbances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful period 
This situation coupled with statements of Japanese Government and move- 
ments their naval and military forces indicate in our opinion tliat a surprise 
aggressive movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam 
is a possibility period Chief of staff has seen this dispatch concurs and re- 
quests action addressees to inform senior army< officers their areas period 
Utmost se<T<K.-y necessary in order not to complicate an already tense situation 
or precipitate Japanese action period Guam will be Informed separately period 

Now, the record shows that the authorization for the sending of 
that dispatch was signed by Admiral Ingersdll. Would that be a 
dispatch that you had a part in preparing or the duty of getting 
ready or having to do with! 

Admiral Turner. YeSj sir. I prepared that dispatch and after 
some change by the Chief of Naval Operations and by the War 
Plans Division of the War Department that was sent [SOST] 
in that form. It relates to the over-all picture of the situation vis-k-vis 
Japan which might lead to war and thus invoke our war plans. 

Mr. Mitchell.. Well, that message did not contain any directive or 
or order for action, did it? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So that the War Plans Division had a broader 
function in participating in the preparation and sending of messages 
to the fleets involving directions as to operations? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. It had to do with the presentation of 
advice as to the over-all picture of the international situation which 
might result in war for the United States. And that was my con- 
ception of the function of the War Plans Division. That is, to 
advise the Chief of Naval Operations on matters of that character. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, your function was not to send dispatches 
direct over your own signature but to take the matter up with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, make your recommendations and sug- 
gest a form of dispatch you ought to send : is that the way it worked? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. We practically never sent a 
dispatch from War Plans without it having been released either by 
the Chief of Naval Operations or the Assistant Chief. 

I believe on only about one occasion did I release a dispatch and 
that was after talking over the telephone to Admiral Ingersoll. 

Mr. Mitchell. These dispatches from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the fleets, none of them seem to bear any signature. That 
is, we have a record of the officer who authorized the relea-se or 
sending of the message. In this particular case it was Admiral 
Ingersoll. When these messages reached the addressees did they 
bear the signature of the officer who had authorized them, or were 
they generally messages from the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Turner. Almost invariably the naval practice is to send 
the dispatch from the official and not the person. We never mention 
the name of the sender unle.ss there is some special reason, such as 
a somewhat personal dispatch from one person to another. That 
differs from the War Department practice. 

[6089'\ Mr. Mitchell. The War Department record shows that 
some of these dispatches to Honolulu were signed by Marshall, others 
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by the Adjutant General and some by General Miles, and so on. That 
was not your custom in the Navy ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. Almost invariably we merely put it as 
the official, originating from the official. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is, when the various persons to whom these 
naval dispatches were addressed — those in Exhibit 37 — received their 
dispatches there were no person’s signatures on them and they came 
with the authority of the Chief of Naval Operations, that was the 
situation ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, let us pass on to the warning message of 
November 27 on page 36 of Exhibit 37 ; that is the message that reads : 

This dispatch Is to he considered a war warning ; 

and among other things it directed that the commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet and the Asiatic Fleet execute an appropriate defensive 
deployment. 

There we have a warning, plus information, plus a directive. Now, 
what part did you take in preparing that message ? 

Admiral Turner. I prepared that mess^e and submitted it in the 
same manner as the other to the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and General [6090'] Gerow oi 
the War Plans Division of the War Department. That message had 
some changes made in it and this was the final draft as approved. 
That was also released by Admiral Ingersoll, but Admiral Stark had 
approved it himself. 

Mr. Mitchell. There is another one on December 3, page 40 of 
Exhibit 37, from the Chief of Naval Operations to the commanders in 
chief Asiatic Fleet and Pacific Fleet, commandant of the Fourteenth 
Naval District at Honolulu and commandant of the Sixteenth Naval 
District. 

That message appears to have been — the sending of it appears to 
have been authorized by Admiral Wilkinson, initialed by Ingersoll, 
and that is the one that says that : 

Highly reliable ioformation baa been received that categoric and urgent 
instructions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington and London to destroy most 
of their codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other important confidential 
and secret documents. 

Now, that was not an over-all picture, was it? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And it did not r^uire any action, that is, any 
directive for a movement of the fleet, did it ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; and it did not change the over- 
[6091] all picture. That was initiated by 16-F-2 in Admiral 
Wilkinson’s division and was shown to me and was released — initialed, 
that is, by Admiral Ingersoll before sending. It was pure informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mitchell. It was not the type of message that under the 
arrangements between the War Plans Division and the ONI was your 
function to prepare? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

79716— 4 23 
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Mr. Mitchell. It is one of the things that passed through your 
hands so there wouldn’t be any conflict, is that the idea ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I call your attention next to the subject 
where a message was not sent. Those were the messages that have 
been referred to as target area messages in Pearl Harbor in exhibit 
2, commencing on page 12 and extending up through pa^ 14, a 
series of Japanese intercepts, Japanese mes.sages from Tokyo to 
Honolulu and so on which were intercepted by our agencies and de- 
coded and translated a considerable time before the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

1 am not asking you to express any opinion as to whether that in- 
formation ought to have been sent at all, but I am just assuming 
for the sake of argument that those messages were significant and 
if properly evaluated would have pointed [50ffS] to the fact 
that the Japs were doing more than just getting ship movements; 
they were getting up some kind of a bombing pattern for pin-pointed 
dive bombing in Pearl Harbor. 

Let us assume that for the sake of argument, and let us also as- 
sume that if they had been evaluated in that way, the information 
should have been sent to Honolulu. 

Now, whose business would it have been under the system between 
ONI and the War Plans Division at that time to bring that message 
and its evaluation to the attention of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and suggest a dispatch to the fleet at Honolulu? Whose function 
would that have been ? Do I make myself clear there ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I conceive that to be the dutv and 
function of the Office of Naval Intelligence. As a matter of fact, I 
have no recollection of ever having seen that dispatch of the 24th of 
September until I returned here recently and saw the dispatch in 
this book. I would never have initiated a dispatch on that subject. 
However, our relations with ONI and the other divisions were close, 
and if I had seen that dii^atch I surmise that I would have talked 
it over or brought it specincally to the attention of Admiral Wilkin- 
son. I do not know why I dia not see that. I believe that I would 
have remembered it. 

Mr. MiTCHEii. Well, do you not think that this message \6099'\ 
of the 24th of September on page 12 of this book did change the over- 
all picture that we had up at tnat time, to wit, that there was no definite 
information of any particular animosity toward Pearl Harbor and 
this changed the picture — I assume it did — in that aspect, at least, does 
it not ? 

Admiral Turner. I think it changed it sufficiently so that if I had 
seen it I would have taken it up with Admiral Wilkinson or possibly 
talked it over with Admjral Ingersoll, but I would not have initiated 
any dispatch on that subject myself. 

Mr. Mitcheu,. Well, as a matter of principle, what would have been 
the dilFerence between that dispatch and the dispatch about destroy- 
ing codes of December 3, the destruction of the codes? 

Admiral Turner. There is no difference in principle between the 
two dispatches in my opinion. 

Mr. Mitchell. Wnile we are on the subject I will continue with 
what I was doing on that. 
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Now the diplomatic intercepts in exhibit 1 — ^there is a whole series 
of them and I will try and sum up the situation there. 

There was a dispatch intercepted from the Japs to their Ambassa- 
dors here giving a proposal on November 20, 1941, to our Govern- 
ment, which we received, the gist of which was that \509!i\ the 
Japs demanded that we cease our aid — in substance, cease our aid to 
Chin^ stop our embargoes, the freezing of assets and other economic 
sanctions, furnish oil to Japan which she would be free to use against 
China or anybody else, and the record also shows dispatches to their 
Ambassadors here to tne effect that they must by, originally, the 25th 
of November, and finally on a deadline of November 29, obtain from 
the United States an affirmative agreement agreeing to these thin^, 
and that the British and the Dutch would have to sign also on me 
dotted line ; and that if we did not affirmatively agree to her proposals, 
-the abandonment of China and the furnishing of war materials to 
Japan, by that date, something was going to automatically happen. 
And there was a further statement in some of those dispatches that 
the Ambassadors here were not to allow us to prolong this thing or 
put them off. 

Now, if I have correctly stated the summanr of that situation, and 
I am assuming that it would have been desirable for any reason to 
send that information to the commander of the fleet at Honolulu, 
whose function would it have been to frame a message ^ving the story 
of that situation and have it sent to the commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet? 


Admiral Turner. Those dispatches considered by themselves were 
informatory but all of them entered into the backt [609S] 
ground from which was derived the reasons for sending the dispatches, 
first of November 24 and then of November 27. In other words, the de- 
tailed information, if it had been desirable to ha%"e acquainted the 
commander in chief with those dispatches, would have been the func- 
tion of Office of Naval Intelligence. The effect on the international 
situation, which was very large, would have been treated by the War 
Plans Division. 


I would like to add that it was my belief at that time, and it was 
Admiral Stark’s belief, that all of these major diplomatic messages, at 
least in the Pacific, were being decrypted by both Admiral Hart and 
by Admiral Kimmel, and I did not know tnat Admiral Kimmel did 
not hold the code for those dispatches until I was so informed at the 
time of the Navy court of inquiry on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, your answer to my specific question would be 
that the situation eTOO.sed by those diplomatic intercepts I referred to 
did have a broad eflwt on the strategic situation, and were a subject 
which the War Plans Division had a responsibility for, and you sup- 
plemented that with the statement here that all of the messages which 
had been sent on November 24 and November 27, repre^nted your 
evaluation of that information, and was sufficient, as I understand ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 


[6096'\ Mr. Mitchell. Now we are getting a little bit into the 
question of having seen these and who delivered them, and so on, and 
I have been trying to avoid that for the present and stick to our quee- 
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tion of respective duties between the two divisions. I only have one 
other question to ask along this line and that is this : 

On tlie 6th and the 7th of December 1941, there came in this 14 parts 
message and the 1 p. m. message, and I think the record shows now that 
the 13 parts of the message were decoded on the evening of the 6th and 
that the fourteenth part definitely breaking off negotiations and the 
1 p. m. message which followed itj which set the delivery at 1 p. m., 
Sunday, came in on Sunday morning. 

Now, information of that kind, coming in suddenly and properly 
evaluated as General Marshall evaluated it, suggesting that there 
might be a serious significance to the 1 p. m. delivery, whose business 
was it in the Navy Department, in the Chief of l^aval Operations 
set-up, to get ahold of that message and see that the information about 
it was dispatched immediately to the fleet at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Turner. I believe that w'as the duty of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. My recollection of the delivery of the 13 parts and of the 
fourteenth part is not entirely clear, but if you wish I will tell you the 
story of it. 

[ 6097 ^ Mr. Mitchell. No ; I will go into that shortly. 

Admiral Turner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I just assumed that the message came in in that 
way, and my question is whose responsibility was it to act on it by 
giving the information to the fleet? Whose responsibility was it to 
bring it to the attention of the Chief of Naval Operations, and see 
that a message was sent promptly to Honolulu ? 

Admiral Turner. I believe it was the duty of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. Howeier, when I saw the 13 parts, which I believe 
was about 11 : 30 on the night of December 6, I inquired from the 
officer who showed it to me and brought it to my house as to who 
had seen that dispatch, and he informed me that Admiral Wilkinson 
and Admiral Ingersoll and Secretary Knox had all seen it before it 
had been shown to me. I consider^ the dispatch very important, 
but as long as those officers had seen it, I did not believe it was my 
function to take any action. 

The question of the 1 p. m. delivery, I saw that dispatch in Ad- 
miral Stark’s office about noon, recognized its very great importance, 
and asked him if anything had been done about it. He told me that 
General Marshall was sending a dispatch, and I did nothing further 
about it because I considered tnut would cover the situation. 

[ 6098 ^ Mr. Mitchell. Well, in defining that message — those 
message.s — as something that the Office of Naval Intelligence and not 
the War Plans Division had any responsibility for, where do you 
draw the distinction between that type of message and the one about 
these displomatic messages, and the dead line that we talked about, 
which you do think came under the jurisdiction of the War Plans 
Division, as affecting the overall situation or changing it in some 
way. How do you draw a distinction between the two types in 
assigning responsibility back and forth between the ONI and the 
War Plans? 

[60991 Adiniral Turner. I did not consider that that message 
and the fact that it appeared to be an ultimatum changed the over-all 
situation in the least degree, because I was certain in my mind that 
there was going to be war immediately between the United States and 
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Japan, and this was merely confirmato^. The full orders, and what 
I felt was the full picture of the situation had been given to the fleet 
commanders in the dispatch of November 27, and confirmed definitely 
by the later dispatches regarding the destruction of the Japanese 
codes and the Navy Department’s orders for our people to destroy 
codes in exposed positions. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Well, of course, the question as to whose respon- 
sibility it was would not have any connection with your judgment as 
to whether or not that responsibility had been discharged. I am not 
asking about that. Your judgment was that whosever responsibility 
it was, it was sufficiently taken care of. 

Don’t you think. Admiral, that the relations between the ONI and 
War Plans Division, as to the over-all picture and whose responsibility 
it was, was in a very fuzzy condition at that time? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir, I do not. I think the line among staff 
officers — and that applies to all staff officers — can never be exactly 
drawn for every particular [BIOOI and every detail. So long 
as they have proper relationships with each other and keep each other 
informed as to matters near the dividing line, which we did, I believe 
that the instructions were adequate. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you not think that this interpretation of the In- 
telligence Division rules that we have been told about, without any 
formal change in the literal terms of the order, was something more 
than a change in interpretation ? Don’t you think it was really con- 
trary to the expressed provisions of the orders prescribing the duties 
of the Intelligence Division ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, pre- 
sented by Admiral Wilkinson, which he has asked me to have put in 
the record, and I will do that, and then I will ask the Admiral to 
present any further ideas that he has on this picture. 

Admiral Wilkinson presents this letter. He says : 

Id view of the apparent variance in the testimony of Admiral Turner and my 
testimony with rosiXH't to the responsibility for the development of enemy in- 
tentions, and the supplying to the staff of information bearing upon and re- 
lating to fleet operations, I respectfully suggest, If the committee pleases, the 
enclosed papers be [5t0t] read into the record. Th(»se pajiers comprise 
memoranda from my predecessor. Vice Admiral Kirk, regarding his instructions 
from Admiral Stark, and two dispatches containing inquiry on this subject from 
me to Rear Admiral Janes, now in the Mediterranean, and his reply. 

Very respectfully. 

T. S. Wilkinson, Vice Admiral. 

The first thing he presents is a memorandum from Vice Admiral 
Kirk. I suppose Admiral Kirk can be called directly, but I think 
there is no impropriety in reading this statement into the record. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell (reading) : 

Navy Depa b tment, 
Washington, D. C., 19 December 1945. 
Memorandum for Vice Admiral Wilkinson : 

1. Confirming my statement to you upon turning over the duties of Director 
of Naval Intelligence In October 1041, the following represents the gist of the 
oral decision of the Chief of Naval Operations as to the duties of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence regarding interpreting and evaluating information concerning 
intent of possible hostile [5102] nations. 
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2. On April 1041, following a discussion in the office of Rear Admiral IngeraolL 
Assistant Chief of Nayal Operations, with the Director of War Plans, Rear 
Admiral Turner, and myself, the three of us entered the office of Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, where the points at Issue were reviewed. 

3. It was maintained by me that the Office of Naval Intelligence was respon- 
sible for interpreting possible enemy Intentions after evaluating Information 
received from whatever source. Further, that the Office of Naval Intelligence 
was comparable to G-2 In the War Department General Staff In these respects, 
and should likewise prepare that section of the formal Estimate known as 
“Enemy Intentions”. 

4. This position was contested by Rear Admiral Turner who maintained that 
the War Plans Division should prepare such section of the Estimate, and should 
interpret and evaluate all Information concerning possible hostile nations from 
whatever source received. Further, that the Office of Naval Intelligence was 
solely a collection agency and a distributing agency, and was not charged with 
sending out any information which would initiate any operations on the part 
of the fleet, or fleets, anywhere. 

5. Admiral Stark then approved the position taken by [5105] Rear 
Admiral Turner. 

6. 1 abided thereby and so advised my principal chiefs and subsequently your- 
self. 

A. G. Knx, 

Vice Admiral, U. B. Navy, 


Navy Depabtment 
CNO 

Naval Message 
From : COMNAVNAW 
Date : 5 Dec. 45 
TOR Code Room : 1050 
Decoded by : Carroll 
Typed by : Curtis 
Routed by : Thompson 

041134 NCR 3435. 

From Admiral James 

Refers CNO 031500. Believe information regarding written instructions In 
error but probably based on following facts. Director War Plans Admiral Turner 
came to my office and requested that ONI make no estimate of prosfwctive enemy 
intentions for CNO but furnish information to War Plans who would make the 
required estimates. Turner was Informed that existing printed organisation 
Instructions of CNO required Intelligence to make these estimates. McCiilhim 
can verify and perhaps elaborate. No written or other instructions [5104] 
of which 1 have knowledge were Issued. 

Change action to OP10 . . . Add : OPljJ . . . 20-9C . . . (Per 2-00 171432) BUPERS 
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Date 3 Dec. 45. COMNAVNAW 
TOR Code Room : 1632. 

Typed by: Poindexter/Grusky. 

Routed bv Thomsen 

031500 NCR 7368 

For Admiral James. 

“Question arising Pearl Harbor investigation regarding written instructions 
given ONI early 1941 by CNO not to disseminate any estimates of enemy or 
prospective enemy intentions. These instructions although recalled by officers 
of ONI cannot be located. Do you remember Incident and can you suggest 
location of the order or memorandum. Would appreciate your recollection. 
Request reply care Bupers. Wilkinson.” 

ADD: 20190 . .(PER 20-9C 171432) 

ADD BUPERS . . (PER BUPERS SVC NO 63) 
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\610S\ Now, Admiral, did you have a summary of the situation 
as YOU saw it, that you wanted to present? 

Admiral Tuhner. Yes, sir; if I may be permitted to read this 
memorandum. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; you may read that. 

Admiral Turneb. Mv principal point is that I did not consider the 
oral instructions of the CNO, Cnief of Navel Operations to the 
Director of Naval Intelligence on this subject to be a change in 
existing orders, but merely an interpretation of them. 

The interpretation was that the War Plans Division was respon- 
ible for advising the Chief of Naval Operations and preparing papers 
for dissemination regarding the over-all international situation, 
which might involve the United States in war, and thus bring the 
war plans into effect. 

It was, of course, essential that communications from the Chief of 
Naval Operations to the fleets be consistent as regards predictions 
as to the future involvement of the United States in war, and there- 
fore that estimates which might be prepared by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence should be cleared through the War Plans Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral, will you please explain to us what 
the system was in the Navy Department for delivery to you, or your 
office by the agency in the Communications {6106'\ Division, 
which I understand was charged with the matter of decoding ana 
translating these Jap messages, delivery to you of copies of those 
messages? How would that work in your case? 

Admiral Turner. The Communications Division delivered c^ies 
to the Office of Naval Intelligence. When I first came to the War 
* Plans Division, daily an officer of the Office of Naval Intelligence 
brought a folder to me, and waited until I had read the various 
dispatches. As these dispatches increased in number, sometime in 
the spring, approximately, of 1941, the system was changed, and a 
daily file of dispatches was delivered to me in a locked pouch. 

I would then open that pouch and read the dispatches sometime 
during the day, and on the following day that pouch would be 
exchanged for another with that day’s dispatches. 

In this one folder were Japanese intercepts and intercepts from 
other countries of all character. 

It was customary for the Office of Naval Intelligence to put a paper 
clip on the dispatches which they considered of importance, because 
there were many dispatches circularized which had very minor impor- 
tance. I w’oulJ always read the ones with the paper clips, and usually 
would glance through those without paper clips and read those which 
a glance showed [6107'\ to be of interest. 

Mr. Mitcheij.. In your absence from your office, or being out of 
the city, who would accept delivery of those documents and make the 
examination? 

Admiral Turner. The senior officer remaining in the War Plans 
Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. You said that you do not remember ever seeing those 
intercepts on pages 12 to 15 of exhibit 2, what we call the target 
planning division of Pearl Harbor into areas and location of vessels in 
each section. 
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Admiral Turner. I said I did not see the dispatch on page 12. I 
saw many dispatches concerning the location of ships in Pearl Harbor, 
and on the movement of the Imited States war vessels in and out ox 
other porta 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the one on page 12 says : 

To divide the waters of the harbor ap into areas A, B, C, D, and B, for the 
purpose of describing the location of vessels. 

On page 13 is another message from Honolulu to Washington that 
sets up a code system for describing each one of these areas. Then 
there is one on page 14, which was translated very late, it is true, trans- 
lated December 6, which speaks of areas in the harbor there. 

Do I understand you mean it was only the one on page [ 6108 '\ 
12 that you failed to see and that you did see the others? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir^ I do not remember these specific dis- 
patches as to locations of ships. There were a good many of them. 
I saw many of them. 1 definitely fail to remember the dispatch on 
page 12. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mi^ht not your failure to remember be due to the 
fact that under the circumstances imder which you examined it. it 
did not make any definite impression on you as being important ? 
Would not that make you fail to remember? 

Is your recollection affirmative that you did not see it, or are you 
just in a state of mind that you cannot recollect whether you did or 
not? That is what I am after. 

Admiral Turner. It is rather in between. I definitely do not re- 
member seeing it. I think that if I had seen it I would have remem- 
bered it, but that is pure surmise. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. 

Do you remember having any discussion with Admiral Wilkinson 
or any other officer, respecting any significance to be attached to this 
message, and this series of messages about the division of Pearl Har- 
bor into areas? 

Admiral Turner. I do not remember ever hearing that discussed. 

Mr. Mitchell. Am I right in thinking that Admiral [ 6109 '\ 
Wilkinson has testified that according to his recollection he did notice 
such a thing, and had some discussion with you about it. Do you re- 
member his testimony to that effect? 

Admiral Turner. I did not hear that. But I have no recollection of 
such convei-sation. 

Mr. Mitchixl. To cliangc the subject, Admiral, I want to go back 
to this series of joint war plans : One, the American-Dutch-British 
conversations at Singaj»ore; another, the British- American conversa- 
tions, called ABC-1 and ABC-2, and the joint Canadian-United 
States conversations on basic defense plan No. 2. 

In order to make it clear just what I am after, I will say what I am 
interested in is to find out, if I can, from these documents or any other 
evidence, whether or not anybody representing the United States, 
from the President down, made any commitment, or promise, to the 
British or the Dutch to join in a war against Japan before Japan 
attacked us, and without prior authority from the Congress. That is 
what I want to know. I am not interested in the plans in any other 
respect. 
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[ 6110 ] Now you had soinothiii^ to do witli all these plans, did 
you not ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let us take up first the Ainerican-Dutch-British con- 
versations. I call your attention to a document dated December 
1940, signed by H. R. Stark, directed to the Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, entitled ‘‘Instructions Concerning the Preparation of 
the U. S. Asiatic Fleet for War under War Plan Rainbow 3.'’ 

Would you look at that document? 

Admiral Turner. What was the question? 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have anything to do with tl^e preparation 
of that document? 

Admiral Turner. I prepared it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Would you read it into the record? It does contain 
the instructions that were sent out to the United States representatives 
who were planning to take part in that British-Dutch- American con- 
vei’sation at Singapore, is that not true? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Please read it into the record. 

Admiral Turner (reading) : 

Secret. OP-12-Dy 

(SC) A16 (R-3) 

December 12, 10*40. 

[5iiil From: The Chief of Naval Operations. 

To: liie Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet. 8941. 

Subject: Instructions Concerning the Preparation of the U. S. Asiatic Bleet for 
War under War Plan “Ka inbow 3.” 

1. ISie Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet is informed that a plan de- 
signed for governing naval operations in case of war with Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, and entitled “KAINBOW 3” has been prepared. Two copies of this plan 
are forwarded to you by spwial officer mes.senger. While it is not to be considered 
as the policy of the United States Government to become involved in war under 
this plan, such a war appears at this time to be a possible eventuality. You are 
requested, therefore, to give a high priority to the preparation of your operating 
plans, and also to the preparation of your vessels, aircraft, and personnel. 

2. The officer messenger carrying this plan. Commanded J. L. McCrea, U. S. N., 
is authorized to remain in the Manila area for about nine days. He is prepared 
to pr(*sent you the general views of the Chief of Naval Operations as to various 
political and strategic matters which have influenced the preparation of “RAIN- 
BOW 3.” You are requested to make a study of the plan and to forward to 
the Department via Commander McCrea recommendations and suggestions for 
changes which may appear desirable to you at this time. It may be [ 5112 ] 
stated, however, that it does not seem practicable, under the existing situation, 
to effect material changes in the Assumptions of the plan. 

8. One of the assumptions of the plan is that war would bfe fought with 
the United States, the British, and the Dutch Colonial Authorities as Allies. 
Staff conversations with the British, of a limited nature, have been undertaken 
In London and Washington, but so far as concerns an allied operating plan and 
command arrangements in the Far East, the only useful staff conversations 
would appear those which the Commander-in-Chlef, Asiatic Fleet might be able 
to hold with the British and Dutch Supreme War Commanders in that region. 
It is believed that you may be able to hold such conversations with the British. 
Hiere is a considerable doubt as to the extent of the conversations w’hich may 
become possible with the Dutch, owing to their fear of repercussions in Japan. 

4. You are, therefore, authorized to conduct staff conversations with the 
British and Dutch Supreme Commanders, with the specific understanding that you 
are in no way committing the United States Government to any particular politi- 
cal or military decisions, and that the purx)ose of the staff conversations is 
solely to facilitate Joint operations should war eventuate under the approximate 
conditions shown in the Assumptions of “Rainbow 3.“ It is requested that these 
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151 IS] cooversatlons be conducted In secret; In particular the most extreme 
care should be taken not to permit the Japanese to b^ome aware of your attempt 
to establish contact with the Dutch. 

5. You will note that “RAINBOW 3” will require agreement between the Com- 
manders-in-Chief. Asiatic Fleet, and U. S. Fleet, concerning the routing and 
protection en route of the Asiatic Fleet Reenforcement. It might be necessary 
for the Reenforcement to join you via the south of Australia, but this will depend 
upon the situation at the time. 

6. Questions as to spwial personnel or material which should go forward 
to you via the Asiatic Fleet Reenforcement should be settled by direct arrange- 
ments between you and the Commander-In-Chief, U. S. Fleet. These arrange- 
ments should Include all questions concerning the cargoes of the two XAF and 
tw'o XAK which it Is proposed to send you from the East Coast via the south of 
Africa. 

7. Ail matters concerning the logistic supply of jour forces should be decided 
by you, with the understanding that, so far as possible, only personnel and 
technical materials would be supplied from the United States. 

8. It Is requested that you take advantage of the presence of Commander 
McCrea to inform him as to your views concerning various pending matters, and 
particularly tliose [51H] w’hlch require the assistance of the Navy De- 
partment in solving the problems w’hich you foresee may arise in war. Specifi- 
cally, the Chief of Naval Operations desires further light on matters connected 
with the following: 

(a) Your recommendation concerning a further reenforcement of the Asiatic 
Fleet during pence, due consideration being given to political reactions and to 
the present capability of existing facilities to care for reenforcements. 

(b) It is proposed to send you, probablj’, in February, four “Bird * <*lass 
minesweepers fitted for both ordinary and magnetic sweeping, and fittc^d to lay 
contact miucs. Advise as to whether or not these minesweepers should be 
sent 

(c) Are additional patrol seaplane squadrons desirable, and can they be 
supported with present facilities? 

(d) It Is possible the next reenforcement after the ‘Bird’ minesweepers may 
l>e four l,2(Ki ton destroyers converted to high spewed minesweepers fitted for both 
kinds of minesweeping. Would these ships be desirable? 

(e) In view of the fact that the Crete Maersk cannot be purchased or char- 
tered, what is the present situation as regards the support of your submarines? 
Can six more (or a total of 23) submarines be supported if a cargo ship with 
spares and supplies is sent from the United States to the Asiatic to augment 
the Canopus f 

[5115] it) Advise concerning sending motor torpedo boats to the Philiih 
pines. 

(g> There are now In store in San Francisco portable facilities and equipment 
for establishing advance bases for patrol seaplanes. These facilities are made 
up In sets capable of supporting either two or four squadrons each. Would 
you desire to have sent to you one or more sets of these facilities for either two 
squadrons or four squadrons? 

(h) Do you need increases In personnel and material? Under consideration 
are renewing, or adding to, the machine tool and crane equipment of the Cavite 
Navy Yard; adding to the facilities of the submarine base; and establishing an 
airplane overhaul base with a capacity for overhauling two patrol squadrons 
including engines. Under this heading, would the establishment of minor base 
facilities for submarines and aircraft in Mariveles Bay in addition to those at 
Corregldor and Cavite be advisable? Would the establishment of similar facili- 
ties near Obu or Iloilo or elsewhere be desirable? 

(1) What is your present view with respect to Increases in ammunition, 
including bomb.s, mines, and torpedoes? What increase in stowage and upkeep 
facilities for these items are required? 

(j) We desire your recommendations as to booms, nets, loops, etc. This is 
in connection with your “front door” problems. 

[5116] (k) Advise as to the location and adequacy of quantity of gasoline, 

fuel oil, diesel and lubricating oil stowage, 

9. The Chief of Naval Dperatlons has under consideration a visit to Australia 
by two light cruisers, one the cruiser now under your command, and the other 
the cruiser carrying to Manila the spares and personnel of the patrol squadron. 
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It may be proposed that the Marblehead would return to the Asiatic Fleet after 
this cruise, provided you consider that you still need her out there. On the 
other hand, since the Marblehead might perhaps bo more suitably employed In 
war In either the Atlantic or ttie .southeastern Pacific, It may be preferable to 
withdraw her now from the Asiatic. Tour advice on these matters Is requested. 

10. Information Is also reque.sted as to wlu'iher or not the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions should take up with the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, any of the problems 
affecting the closure of the “back door” referretl to in one of your letters. 

11. It Is recognized that the above list Is comprehensive and that you may be 
unable at this time to furnish answers to the questions lnvolve<l or to other 
items you have in mind. If this should prove to be the ca.se, you are requested 
to forward them by air mall or dispatch as soon as practicable. If it seems 
advisable, you should forward your recommendations by dispatch In order to save 
the time involved in Commander McCrea’s return to Washington. 

H. R. Stark. 

Copy to: Gincus. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Mitchell, that is from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to whom? 

Admiral Turner. To the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
Admiral Hart. 

Mr. Mitchell.. And Admiral Hart it was, I think, that designated 
the men who went to that conference. 

Now, Admiral, vou produced a file here from the files of the Navy 
Department that has something to do with this Singapore business, 
and I think in that you have a copy of the instructions which the 
British gave their representatives at that Singapore conference, have 
you not? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir, not at that conference. I have instruc- 
tions which were given for the conference which was held in Singapore 
in April. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh^ later one ? 

Admiral Turner. That is the paper in which the British give in- 
structions to their conferees. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now there was an earlier conference prior to April ? 

Admiral Turner. I think, in answer to that question, the committee 
might be interested in a brief r6sum4 of all of [ 6118 '^ the con- 
ferences that were held between the American authorities and the 
British and the Dutch. 

The first contact with the British in Singapore was made by our 
naval attach4, Commander Thomas, who was going to Thailand in 
October, about the 23d. 

The Vice Chairman. What year? 

Admiral Turner. October of 1940. That was merely exploratory. 
On November 11, in response to a dispatch from the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Captain Purnell, the chief of staff of Admiral Hart, went 
to Singapore and had exploratory conversations with them, with in- 
structions that no commitments were to be made. There were no 
written documents issued from those two preliminary conferences. 

The next conference that was held — and it was in compliance 
with the letter which has just been read — ^was from January 14 to 
January 16, 1941, at Batavia, between the Commander in Chief of 
the Dutch Forces and Captain Purnell. We have in this paper a dis- 
patch summary of the result of those conversations, and I have in my 
possession the minutes of that meeting, which I believe the counsel 
has not seen, which 1 just very recently got. It adds nothing 
particularly. 
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Then we received word that finally the British and Dutch were 
going to get together in Singapore in the latter part of [ 5119 '\ 
February of 1941. Captain Purnell attended this British-Dutch con- 
ference and was authorized to agree to tentative methods of command, 
tentative methods and areas of operations, either jointly or sepa- 
rately, and to exchange of communication facilities and intelligence, 
but of course under the instructions that there would be no political 
or definite military commitments. 

Nothing very definite came out of that conference. 

The next conference — and on which there is another letter direct- 
ing that this conference be held, and a letter or a dispatch from the 
British Chiefs of Staff concerning the conference — was held in Singa- 
pore about the 19th of April, 1941. Out of that conference was 
evolved the ADB paper which is here, and which the counsel has 
just produced. 

Mr. Mitcreli.. That is is exhibit 60. 

Admiral Tttrner. 'fhat paper contained a lot of objectionable fea- 
tures, and the Chief of Naval Operations and Chief of Staff in the 
Army, on July 3, 1941, in a letter to the British Joint Staff Missipn 
here, rejected that paper in toto and requested that additional in- 
structions be issued, so that we could get another agreement. 

In brief, the objections were two: First, there were some political 
implications in the paper which were not acceptable to us, and one 
of them was this deadline down in the South Cnina Sea and Gulf of 
Siam. The other objection [ 6119 '\ was that the plan was not 
very realistic and did not seem to advance in many respects the 
possible cooperative effort between the different countries. 

Mr. Mitchell. Excuse me for interrupting you, but that document 
tliat the Admiral just referred to, dated July 3, 1941, from the Chief 
of Naval Operations and Chief of Staff of the British rejecting this 
Singapore proposal has already been introduced in evidence as 
exhibit 65. 

Go ahead. Admiral. 

Admiral TtrKNER. As a result of that rejection, and after consider- 
able conversations between our representatives and the British 
representatives here in Washington, the British Chiefs of Staff pro- 
duced a paper which was a proposal for a draft of an agreement, and 
which had the title “ADB-2.” The date of that is August, 1941. 
That paper was not entirely acceptable but was closer to our ideas. 

Negotiations on the basis of that draft agreement were pnx^eeding 
rather slowly, until the arrival of Admiral Phillips, the new British 
Far Eastern Commander in Singapore, in November. Admiral 
Phillips and some staff oflScers went to Manila and had conferences 
there with our authorities, chiefly Admiral Hart, and Admiral Hart 
on the 6th of December, his date, which would have been the 5th 
here, sent a dispatch to us concerning arrangements which he had 
made with Admiral . [ 6121 '\ Phillips as to command, and so on, 
in the war which then was coming, within a day or two. 

That agreement, with some slight modifications and remarks, was 
approved by the Chief of Naval Operations, it being only a naval 
agreement, on the 7th of December, and the dispatch went out on 
the 8th. 

{ 612 &'] In none of these papers was there ever a political com- 
mitment, or a definite military commitmjent. This was a plan of 
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action, or these were plans of action based on assumptions tliat should 
the United States enter the war, then these papers would be effective, 
provided they were approved by the proper authorities. 

None of ADB papers were ever presented to either the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Secretary of War, or to the President, although all 
of those officers as well as the Secretary of State were aware that 
these conversations were being held from time to time. 

Mr. Mitchell. Have you in that file any instructions by the British 
about this United States-British-Dutch conference and the powers of 
their representatives f 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. If you find any clause there stating the limits of 
their authority in these matters, will you please read it into the 
record? 

Admiral Turner. This appears in a note from the British Military 
Mission in Washington to the United States Chief of Staff, and trans- 
mits a copy of the British instructions to the British representatives 
at the fortneoming conference at Singapore. 

Mr. Mitchell. What is the date of the note ? 

\6123'\ Admiral Turner. The date of the note from the British 
Military Mission is April 13, 1941. 

Paragraph 7 of the enclosure, which is the British instructions, reads 
as follows — I beg your pardon. To make it clear, I will read para- 
graph 6 as well. 

6. The conference will be in two parts: Part 1 to be British-United States- 
Dutch staff conversations; Part 2 to be British-Dutch staff conversations with 
the United States representatives attending as observers, should this be desired. 

7. In both cases, the following conditions will apply; 

a. No political commitment is implied. 

, b. Any agreement Is subject to ratiflcutlon by the Government’s concerned. 

c. Conversations to be conducted in spirit of complete frankness. 

Mr. Mitchell. We will offer in evidence at this time and have it 
read into the daily transcript, a report from the commander in chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet to the Chief of Naval Operations dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which I understand is a dispatch report of the discussions 
that took place at that earliest conference in Singapore. 

Admiral Turner. That is 1941. 

[512It.'\ This is the final conference with Admiral Phillips. 

Mr. Mitchell. The very last one? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think that is one of the documents that Senator 
Ferguson has asked us to produce. 

The other is the reply dated December 7, 1941, released by Admiral 
Stark and addressed to the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 

Shall I read those, or do you want them transcribed? 

[5125'] The Chairman. I think if they are not very long you 
might read them. 

Mr. Mitchell. No, they are not long. The report dated December 
7, 1941, coming from the Asiatic commander states : 

This is the first of five parts. 

(1) We have met and discussed the problems with which we are faced In 

the Far Eastern area. ' 

(2) In the early stages of a war with Japan occurring at the i)Tesent time, 
the initiative must inevitably rest with the Japanese. 
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(8) It is consequently not possible for us to draw up definite plans to be 
carried out by ail our forces at the outbreak of war, and tbe most we can do 
is to decide upon the initial dispositions that appear to us best suited to meet 
the probable Japanese actions. Plans for submarines and naval aircraft are 
definite and ready. 

(4) We are agreed that it is of great importance to prevent any Japanese 
movement through the Malay barrier. Part two will follow. 

Second part of 070327. 

(5) We are agre^ on the following initial dispositions : 

(A) British battle fleet to be based upon Singapore and operate as required 
from there us a striking force in [5126] connection with any Japanese 
movement in the China Seas, Dutch East Indies and through the Malay barrier. 

(B) Cruiser striking force to be based on East Borneo — '‘Surabaya — Darwin** 
to act as a striking force in connection with air reconnaissance. This force 
can provide cover, and when necessary, escort, for convoys within the Dutch 
East Indies and Philippines area or for an occasional important convoy from 
Australia to Singapore. 

(C) The minimum cruiser force should be maintained in the Australia-New 
Zealand area to deal with a moderate scale of raider attack or escort Important 
convoys. 

(D) The minimum cruiser force to be maintained in the Indian Ocean to escort 
important trade. 

(6) The actual dispositions of forces to give effect to are contained in 
Appendix 1. 

(Part Three.) 

(7) We consider it very important that action in the Far Bast area should be 
co-ordinated with the movements of the U. S. Paciflc Fleet, and we hope we may 
be Informed of the time table vizualized for the movement of this Fleet to Truk 
in accordance with plan “Rainbow V“. The release of cruisers from Australia 
and New Zealand is Intimately c-onnected with the movements of this Fleet. 

(8) All operations of U. S. Army aircraft which touch the operation of any 
naval forces to be co-ordinated [5127] through CINCAF. 

(9) The setting up and use of a joint headquarters is found impracticable at 
this time. 

(10) Strategic Control Strategic control as between H. M. and U. S. Forces 
for the present to remain under respective Ck)mmander8 in Chief and their opera- 
tion to be co-ordinated under the principle of mutual co-operation. 

(11) Tactical Command. The policy in force in North Atlantic will be 
followed. 

(12) We consider that liaison officers should now be exchanged between tbe 
United States Asiatic and British Elastern Fleets, and are taking the necessary 
action. 

(13) We consider that if the above Is agreed to in principle by Dutch, Australian 
and New Zealand authorities in consultation with British Commander in Clilef 
Eastern Fleet, next week, then all that remains to do in the way of conference 
is the perfection of details by our respective staffs. 

Signed Thos. C. Hast and Tom S. V. Phillips. 

(Part Four) In addition to the items reported in the first three parts we are 
also agreed as to the following : 

-1- With the growth of our forces in the Far East, it will be important to be 
in a position to undertake more offensive operations. Such operations are not 
practicable from Singapore, and we consider that it is necessary to have, [5128] 
in due course, a base further north from which to operate. 

-2- Manila is the only suitable base available, and we consequently considtf 
that the necessary measures should be put in hand to enable Manila to be used 
by the British Battle Fleet. The question of Just what action is necessary for 
this purpose will be discussed by our staffs. 

We consider that we should aim at having Manila available as a base by 
the first of April 1942, If this can be done. 

(Part 5) — Appendix 1 — Singapore; Battleships; PRINC!?E OF WALES, RE- 
PULSE, REVENGE. ROYAL SOVEREIGN ; Cruisers : MAURITIUS, ACHILLES, 
TROMP, DE RUYTER, (AUSTRALIA?) (AND LATER HOBART?) Destroyers: 
Ten British, 6 Dutch. 4 U. S. (See note.) 80URABAYA— DARWIN~EAST 
BORNEO. HOUSTON. MARBLEHEAD. CORNWALL. JAVA, 4 Destrovers 
(U. S. sec note). AUSTRALASIA, AUSTRALL\ OR CANBERRA, PERTH, 
LEANDER, THREE AMC. INDIAN OCEAN. EXETER, GLASGOW (20 Knots) 
Two “E** aass, 8 “D** Class, four “C** Class, 5 AMC. 
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Footnote: Hart’s understanding is that we build up destroyer force to 
operate with the British battleships as they increase in number. At present, the 
two destroyer divisions are deployed with his cruisers, one division being in full 
readiness at Ballk Papan to proceed to Singapore upon declaration of war. 

(CINC Eastern Fleet requests above be forwarded First Sea Lord 

as personal message from him.) 

And the reply from the Chief of Naval Operations to Admiral Hart, 
dated December 7, 1941, reads : 

Senator Brewstkr. Is the time of that shown, the time of day? Was 
that before the attack or after, does it appear? 

Admiral Txjrner. May I answer that? 

Mr. MrrcHFXL. Have you a copy of this ? 

Admiral Turner. This was actually transmitted on the 7th about 
8:00 p. m. It had been written, I believe, late on the 6th or early on 
the 7tn, and would have gone out a little earlier except for the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Brewster. It was prepared then entirely before the attack 
and was not changed after that? 

Admiral Turner. I don’t remember that it was changed. It might 
have been slightly changed. It was still in the process of drafting at 
the time of the attack. 

Senator Brewster. E.xcuse me for interposing. 

Mr. Mitchell. The original dispatch from the commander in chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, bears date December 7, 1941. I will ask you what that 
date is here and if the hour is noticeable there. 

Senator Brewster. That would be the 6th here, wouldn’t it. Ad- 
miral ? 

Mr. MiTCifELL. We want to know when that message was received 
in Washington, the original. 

[6130} Admiral Turner. It doesn’t show the time of receipt. 
That was sent on noon of their 7th which would have been 

Senator Brewster. That would be the 6th here, wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Are there any hieroglyphics on that photostat that 
would help you state the hour it was received? 

Admiral Turner. That would be about 11 p. m. on the 6th, 11 p. m. 
on the 6th. So we did not see that until the next day. I will modify 
my other answer. I think that was entirely prepared after the attack 
in the afternoon of the 7th because I know if it had come there at 11 
o’clock at night nothing would have been done on it that night and I 
think it came to my attention when I came down to the Department 
the next morning. 

So that I believe now that that was prepared in the forenoon of the 
7th. Actually our time of 11 p. m., the time of transmission, time of 
coding out there, time of transmission, decoding, of that long message, 
it wouldn’t have been available for less than 8 or 9 hours after the 
date that it was started to be coded. 

Mr. Mitchell. This reply to Admiral Hart reads as follows : 

five parts of your dispatch beginning with 070327 approved with comment 
as follows X Part one approved x ISlil] Part two approved but CNO 
invites attention to possibility that the major Japanese attack against Philippines 
may come from the eastward and that a Japanese concentration may be estab- 
lish^ in Halmabera or Mindanao approximately in accord with ideas exprened 
in WPL44 X Part three approved para seven make arrangements direct x Para 
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eight approved by CNO and COS x Part four approved when practicable x 
Regarding paras two and three inform me what additional personnel material 
and minor forces yon require for the projected fleet base in Manila or alternatively 
in Mindanao x Footnote approved x Question of transfer to you of additional 
destroyers cannot be decided at t'lis time xx Para 3315 WPL46 provisions are 
extended to include Army x You are authorized by SECNAV to time charter US 
and foreign flag merchant vessels of your station as necessary to accomplish this 
objective suggest possible use of British vessels formerly in service on China 
Coast X Request prompt information as to loading of supply vessels from US 
which will be sent you via Indian Ocean approximately in accord 'W'PL44 tables xx 
Inform Army British and Dutch xx Sent CINCAF for action and CINPAC and 
SECNAVO for info. 

Copy to: BAD 

WPD, U. S. Army. 

{613^^ Senator Lucas. Mr. Chairman, counsel at the beginning, 
as I understood, said that was a reply of Admiral Hart. 

Mr. Mitchell. Reply by Admiral Stark, I mean. 

Senator Lucas. Yes. 

Mr. Mitcheix. I misspoke. It is a reply by Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to Admiral Hart, Asiatic Fleet. 

Now, Admiral, you know also about the ABC conversations, British 
conversations, 1 and 2. The record so far shows that those conversa- 
tions never were finally approved. 

Is that in accord with your recollection ? That is, before the war 
started, anyway. I think there has been correspondence offered here 
in connection with Rainbow 5, which the President refused to approve, 
because it was based on the British-American conversations, and they 
hadn’t been approved. 

What is your recollection about the conferences between the British 
and United States staff officers here in Washington, called ABC-1 
and 2 ? 

Admiral Turner. It is in accord with the record except for one 
curious thing, that the British Chiefs of Staff and the war cabinet 
approved ABC-2, which was an appendix of ABC-1. I had been 
under the impression that the British War Cabinet had approved both 
but I can find no record of it and the man, then a clerk, now an officer, 
who had care of all [5133'\ the papers in connection with that, 
assured me that ABC~1 was never approved by a war cabinet, by the 
British nor by the President. 

Mr. Mitchell. The other joint war plan of that date was the 
one arranged with the Canadians for the defense of areas in Canada, 
Alaska, and the United States in case of an attack on this continent. 
That is covered by Exhibit 51. That document was approved, was 
it not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. In all your dealings with these war plans, joint con- 
versations, and so on, did it ever come to your attention that anybody 
in the services of the United States, in the executive branch, military 
or civil, had ever as.'sumed to commit the United States to engage in 
a war with Japan before we were attacked ? 

Admiral Turner. I know’ definitely that there never was any such 
commitment. All instructions that we had from tlie President and 
from the Secretary were that, and that was entirely in accord with 
the views of all of the officers of the W'ar and Navy f)(martments who 
were directly concerned, that it was the province of Congress to de- 
clare war, and that any agreements that we entered into were pro- 
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visional, and to a larpe extent for the purpose of getting our ideas 
together and for establishing the machinery for [5i<?4] coop- 
eration. 

Mr. Mitchell. Turning attention next, Admiralj to E.xhibit 44, 
which is a document containing extracts from various of our war 
;plans, basic war plans, Army and Navy with special reference to the 
tlefense of Pearl Harbor against an air attack, you have seen that 
document, have you not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you also are familiar with the various basic 
documents tliat are listed in the 13 items in the contents? 

Admiral Tubneh. Not with all of them. I was familiar with No. 1 
“Extracts from Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — Orange 
(1988).” 

No. 2, “Extracts from Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — 
Bainbow No. 1.” 

No. 3, “Extracts from Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan — 
Hainbow No. 6.” 

No. 4, “Extracts from War Department Operations Plan — Rain- 
l)ow No. 6.” 

No. 6, “Extracts from Hawaiian Defense Project, Revision 1940.” 

No. 6, “Joint Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaii.” 

No. '1^ “Annex No. VII to Joint Coastal Frontier Defense [61SS] 
Plan, Hawaii.” 

No. 8, “Joint Air Estimate, Hawaii ^lartin-Bellinger Agreement) .” 

I was not familiar with No. 9, “Five November 1941, Standing 
Operating Procedure, Hawaiian Department.” I never saw it until 
I saw this document. 

Mr. Mitchell. You are giving now the list of the ones you were 
familiar with prior to December 7, 1941, that had come to” your at- 
tention prior to that date ? 

Admiral I'tniNER. I beg your pardon. I thought that was what 
you wanted. 

Mr. MrrcHEUi. That is what I do want. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. No. 9 hadn’t come to your attention ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. That would not come to me normally. 

I never saw No. 10. “Field Order No. 1 NS (Naval Security), 
Hawaiian Department.” 

No. 11, “Extracts from Navy Basic War Plan” — I was familiar 
with. 

Familiar with 12, “Pacific Fleet Confidential Letter 2 CL-41 (Re- 
vised) — Security of Fleet at Base and in Operating Areas.” 

And also No. 13, which was the Operations Plan No. 1-41. 
[61S6'\ Headquarters, Naval Base Defense Force, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Mitchell. The ones you have specified, you did know about 
prior to December 7, 1941, are plans that you had directly to do with 
in the War Plans Division ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. Either joint plans made here or out 
there, or navy major plans, the basic plans^ made here, and major 
plans which were made out there. Never minor plans, which never 
even came to the department. 

79716 — 46 — pt. 4 24 
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Mr. Mitchell. Recently, in preparation for testifying here, you 
have examined the items on this list that j’ou did not know about prior 
to December 7 ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. Not too carefully. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, what I am leading up to, is this. I asked 
General Gerow of the War Plans Division of the War Department 
to sum up' as briefly as he could from these various plans that are 
listed here, a statement showing the respective responsibilities of the 
Naval forces and the Army forces at Oahu and in Hawaii in connec- 
tion with defense against an air raid, limited to that, and he did 
prepare such a document and it was read into the record here, but I 
would like to label it Exhibit 89, and have it attached as an exhibit. 

The Chairman. That will be ordered. 

\5137^ (The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 89.”) 

Mr. Mitchell. In w'hich he made a statement in summary fashion 
as to (he separate and joint responsibilities or respective responsibili- 
ties of the Naval forces and the Army forces in coimection with 
defense against an air raid. 

Did you examine that before General Gerow presented it here? 

\^513H\ Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, and I agreed with it as to 
the over-all picture. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, getting back to the development of the plans 
for the defense of the Hawaiian Islands against an air attack, the 
record .shows that. on November 22, 1940 that a study of that situ- 
ation was initiated in a letter from Admiral Stark to Admiral Rich- 
ardson in wdiich he asked Richardson to make a study of the situa- 
tion. Do you know about that letter, or did you know aliout it at 
the time? 

Admiral Turner. May I examine the letter? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. I think the first pait of it is all that relates 
to this matter. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, I saw that letter before Admiral Stark 
sent it to Admiral Richardson. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did von have anything to do with the pi-eparation 
of it or (he making of the .sugge.stion ? 

Admiral Turner. Very little; that was related to mattei-s that had 
been discussed between Admiral Richardson when he was here in 
early October, I think, and Admiral Stark. It was before I arrived. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, the record shows that as a result of that 
letter Admiral Richard.son made a study. He went out himself and 
examined the Army defenses and all that in connection with or in 
conjunction with Admiral Bloch, who [5130'\ w'as comman- 
dant of the Fourteenth Naval District, and it resulted in what is 
known as the Bloch Report. Did the Bloch Report come to your 
attention ? That is part of Exhibit 9. 

Admiral Turner. Mr. Counsel, there is a letter intervening, I be- 
lieve, of date November 22, an official letter on this subject to the 
commandant of the Fourteenth Naval District, Admiral Bloch, which 
gives specific directions for preparing that report. Is that in evi- 
dence ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is in the file I just handed you, is it? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; I have a copy here. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well. Admiral Stark’s letter refers to the fact that 
he previously asked Aclmiral Bloch for a report, but it was not quite 
as complete as he wanted and so he asked Richardson to pursue it. 
That is in the letter of November 22. Do you remember that ^ 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I have a copy of that here, if I may 
refer to it ^ 

Mr. Mitchell. Surely; wliat I am trying to find out. Admiral, is 
how much you personally had to do with the preparation of all these 
studies and plans for defense against an air attack at the Hawaiian 
Islands that was generated by this request of Admiral Stark’s for 
an inquiry out there. ^ 

Admiral Turner. Admiral Stark started the matter of a [57 
better defense of the fleet at Hawaii before I arrived here on Oc- 
tober 24 and lie had some notes on the nialtei- which he turned over 
to me with a directive to make the matter official, as he had talked 
it over orally wdth Admiral Richardson. 

As I recall, I drafted the letter of November 22, at least it was 
drafted in the War Plans Division. I do not have a copy of that 
here. That went out and then Admiral Stark decided that Admiral 
Richardson should take a greater part in the* reply to that and I 
believe that was the occasion for his letter of the 28th, personal letter 
to Admiral Rirhardson. 

Mr. Mitc h ELI.. Js that the 28th or 22nd? That is what puzzles 
me because the vei-y first letter we found from Stark to Richardson 
raising this is^ue was (he 22nd. 

Admiral kxeil Yes, that is correct. Well, I am a little con- 
fused on that other letter 

Mr. Mitchell. Prior to that ? 

Admiral Turner. No; I thought there was a letter Vietween the 
letter of about that same date to the commandant of the Fourteenth 
Naval District. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, maybe there was. 

Admiral Turner. I think so. 

Mr. Mitchell. But it is enough for our present purposes to call 
attention to that and my last question w^as [574^] whether 
you saw the Bloch Repoi-t in which he made a report about the 
situation regarding an air attack, dated December oO, in evidence 
here, and which bears an endoi*sement by Admiral Richardson of 
January 7. I think I handed that to you, did I not ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, I am familiar with it and as a result 
of these letters here, the one of November 22 and November 28 I 
started to get infonnation from the War Department and such in- 
formation as we had here in the Navy Department on that subject. 
As soon as tlie letter came from Admiral Bloch with Admiral Rich- 
ardson’s endorsement, I immediately took that material, added some 
of our own and drafted the letter of January 24th from the Secretary 
of the Navy to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Mitchell. So that this letter. Exhibit 10, written by Knox to 
Stimson, in which he labels the dangers at Pearl Harbor in their 
order of importance and probability : 

1. Air bombing attack. 

2. Air torpedo plane attack. 

3. Sabotage. 
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4. Submarine attack. 

5. Mining. 

6. Bombardment by gun fire. 

You prepared that letter yourself? _ 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Mn-criEix. And took it to tne Secretary for transmission? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; it was approved by some of the other 
divisions of operations, approved by Admiral Ingersoll and Admiral 
Stark and then sent to the Secretary because it was an officisd communi- 
cation of the greatest importance to the War Department and we 
felt that it should be taken up in that manner rather than informally. 

Mr. MrrciiEix. You drafted that letter partially on the basis of 
the result of Bloch’s Report, inquiry and report? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, it is obvious if you drafted it you were at that 
time of the views expressed in this letter about the possibilities or 
order of importance, and probability of these various kinds of at- 
tacks, were you not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; except I was of the opinion that the 
word “probable” ou^t to have gone in there instead of “possibili^” 
as to the surprise attack on Peart Harbor in advance of a declaration 
of war. However, it was felt, and I was entirely a^eeable, that 
“possibility” was ajwrfectly good word. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you see the letter of Secretary Stimson that 
came back in reply to the Knox letter that you \61JIS] drafted? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and we made sure that a copy of that 
letter went to the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am .showing you a letter that came in from 
Admiral Richardson from Pearl Harbor, dated January 25, 1941, 
addressed to the Chief of Naval Operations, which has to do with 
this very problem of defense against an air attack, which is part of 
Exhibit 9. Did you see that letter when it came in ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, 1 judge from this that you had an active 
part in what happened finm that time on in connection with the 
working out of any sort of plans for defense against air attack at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Turner. Not the working out of the detailed plans; the 
providing of the material and the providing of the necessary units, 
the improvement in the defenses and general directives as to indi- 
vidual services and joint preparation and training for such an attack — 
joint training in preparation for such an atta^. There is a letter 
of February 10 in reply to the letter of the Commander in Chief of 
January 25 which I drafted in addition. 

Mr. Mitchell. I am not sure that we have had that, have wet 
Admiral -Turner. Yes, sir; I sent it to the committee 
some days ago. 

Mr. Mitchell. Let me look at it. 

Admiral Turner. And received the return of the originals. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, well Admiral, you took some ^are in the 
efforts to obtain the action by the War Ilepartment towards increasing 
its antiaircraft guns and plane equipment? 
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Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, and also action by the Navy Department 
on this question of the study on the subject of protective measures 
in the waters of the harbor and in the entrance, but the actual prose- 
cution of that project was in the hands of the Naval District's Division. 

There were a number of letters 'WTiten to the War Department 
requesting that they increase their antiaircraft defenses and increase 
their air defenses and we recognized that the War Department had 
little equipment and did not have many trained men and they were 
most sympathetic and cooperative in attempting to supply material 
and formations. We never had any refusals from the War Depart- 
ment to provide defenses out there where, in our opinion, they could 
have provided them. 

Mr. MitchelXi. You stated, I think, that you were familiar with 
the Martin-Ilellinger Report, which is contained in ex- 

hibit 44 and in which General Martin, commander of the air force 
there, and Admiral Bellinger, commander of the air force of the 
Fourteenth Naval District, made a joint report? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; that is an estimate which they used in 
drawing up their operating plans, joint operating plans. 

Mr.M iTCHELL. That is the report in which it says : 

It appears that the most likely and dangerous form of attack on Oahu would 
be an air attack. It is believed that at present such an attack would most likely 
be launched from one or more carriers which would probably approach Inside of 
three hundred miles. 

And then they said : 

A single attack might or might not Indicate the presence of more submarines 
or more planes awaiting to attack after defending aircraft have been drawn away 
by the original thrust. 

They said again : 

Any single submarine attack might indicate the presence of a considerable 
undiscovered surface force probably composed of fast ships accompanied by a 
carrier. 

(e) In a dawn air attack there is a high probability that it could be delivered 
as a complete sur- prise in spite of any patrols we might be using 

and that it might find ns in a condition of readiness under which pursuit would 
be slow to start, also it might be successful as a diversion to draw attention away 
from a second attacking force. The major disadvantage would be that we could 
have all day to find and attack the carrier. A dusk attack would have the 
advantage that the carrier could use the night for escape and might not be 
located the next day near enough for us to make a successful air attack. The 
disadvantage would be that it would spend the day of the attack approaching 
the islands and might be observed. Under the existing conditions tliis might 
not be a serious disadvantage for until an overt act has been committed we prob- 
ably will take no offensive action and the only thing that would be lost would 
be complete surprise. Midday attacks have all the disadvantages and none of 
the advantages of the above. 

Which is speaking from the Japanese viewpoint. 

After hostilities have commenced, a night attack would offer certain advantages 
but as an initial crippling blow a dawn or dusk attack would probably be no more 
hazardous and would have a better chance for accomplishing a large success. 

Now, that was a pretty wise report, was it not ? 

Admiral Turner. That was, indeed. We agreed thor- 
oughly with it, ^proved it, and it was very comforting and gratify- 
ii^ to see that officers in important commands out there had the same 
view of the situation as was held in the War and Navy Departments. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Turning to another subject, did you know of the 
diversion of merchant shipping from the northern ship lanes to the 
Central Pacific area which occurred in October 1941 and later ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; that subject had been under discussion 
for some little time between Admiral Ingersoll, Admiral Brainard, 
whose business it was, and myself, whose interest was in War Plans, 
and we were prepared to execute that when conditions became tense 
and we believed that war was imminent. That was initiated by Ad- 
miral Ingersoll, who talked to me about it before it was sent out and I 
was heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. Mitchell. There was a large area up there that even normally 
had a very slight amount of marine traffic in it, was there not? 

Admiral Turner. There was very little marine traffic north of 
Hawaii, except such as was going to Vladivostok and there wasn’t 
very much of that. By no means all, but a large proportion of the 
maritime traffic that was going from the \5H8'\ United States 
or from Panama to the Far East went via Hawaii and thence going 
to Japan would go north to Midway, and going to ChinaT think also 
went north of Midway. The other that went to South China and 
the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines went rather close to Guam. 
The composite great circle course from Puget Sound or from San 
Francisco, that goes south of the Aleutians to Japan or to China, 
runs very close to Japan itself and approximately parallel to the 
general trend of the land. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that was the traffic that you diverted, was 
it? 

Admiral Turner. We diverted that and also the traffic that went via 
Honolulu. We sent that down via Torres Straits, so that the track 
that the Japanese task force actually took would cross the composite 
great circle course close to Japan and they would be clear of any traffic 
that would be there in a verv short time and that traffic that went on 
that composite course went through the normal operating areas where 
the Japanese held their maneuvers. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Counsel, I wonder if we could have one of 
the maps of the Pacific put up, which would enable us to understand 
very much better this question of the routes, if that map were put up 
on one of the standards. 

Mr. Mitchell. I will have it set up. It is 12 [514^] o’clock 

now. 

The Chairman. We have changed our schedule to 12 : 30. 

Mr. Mitchell. Oh, we have? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. Those routes illustrate exactly what I have just 
said. 

Mr. MircHEU* Well, now, on the map that has just been placed on 
the easel, south of the Aleutians, going from our northern Pacific 
coast, there are a number of lines drawn from the United States over 
to the Japanese area. Are those lines representative of the ship lanes, 
so-called, for that traffic? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. That is what is called the composite 
great circle course. 

Mr. Mitcheil. And that is the traffic that by these orders was di- 
verted to a southerly course? 
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Admiral Tubne®. It was that traffic and also all of the traffic that 
went westward, that is, all of the merchant traffic that went westward 
from Hawaii. Now, from Hawaii all traffic except naval traffic was 
sent down around, too, in that direction ; some of it had to go via Suva 
and the Fiji to get water — no, it didift go that far south. It went 
through the Solomons. Possibly I had better trace it. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

\5160\ Admiral Turner. All of this traffic, this traffic 

^nator Brewstix. You will have to identify it a little more because 
in the record that w’on’t be clear. 

Admiral Turner. I beg your pardon. All of the composite great 
circle routes from San Francisco and from Pu^et Sound which went 
to the Asiatic points, either to Japan or to China or even around to 
the Philippines and Malasia, plus all of the traffic that went from 
Hawaii to Japan, to China direct, to the Philiiipines, was diverted 
south roundabout to go first east — the Puget Sound and San Francisco 
•ships were sent first to Hawaii and then all ships from Hawaii, mer- 
■chant ships, went apjiroximately west of Howell and Baker Islands, 
ithrough the Solomons, then west of the Santa Cruz Islands, thence 
south of New Quinea and through Torres Strait, which is between 
Australia and New Guinea. We had Australian pilots to take them 
through there. 

W^e for a time sent some of the naval, traffic which had freight for 
Ouam and the Philippines, direct from Honolulu to Guam and thence 
to the Philippines and that is the traffic that we started escorting at 
about that time. Shortly before December 7 even that traffic, which 
included naval freight and freight and passenger vessels, was also 
sent south and around South New Guinea and thence up to the Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr. MrrcHEix. Well, there is an area on the map, Ad- [616f\ 
miral, that lies south of this ship lane, of those ship-lane lines from 
Puget Sound through to Japan and north of the Hawaiian Islands, 
that does not have any ship-lane lines drawn on that. Is that a part 
of the ocean that was not generally used ? 

Admiral Turner. Practically never do any ships go through that 
part of the ocean. 

Mr. MircHEun. Is that term ‘S^acant sea” a recognized maritime 
expression ? 

Admiral Turner. I never heard that term before but I think it is a 
good term. 

Mr. MrrcHEUL. So that after that diversion took place, according 
to the map there, there was practically little or no traffic in the areas 
followed oy the Jap fleet which attacked Pearl Harbor, as shown in 
Ted on that map ? 

Admiral Turner. There was very, little traffic there in any case. 
After the freezing of Japanese assets on July 26, within a short time 
there was no Japanese shipping between the United States and Japan 
and the American-flag shipping dropped off to practically nothing. 
Because those lines are there, it does not show a stream of ships even 
at any time. When shipping was going full blast even before the war 
-there were very few ships in through there and going between Honolulu 
.and Japan. I have gone that route and the chances \6162'\ are 
we didn’t even see a ship there. That was much quicker than these 
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nortliern routes. It is very easy to miss a ship if you do not want to be 
(leteoled because tliei-e is only one ship along there every 2 or 8 days 
and sometimes by shifting your course a few miles every few hours, 
why, it is practicall}' impossible for merchant shipping ever to detect 
a naval task force that wants to be undetected. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Mitchell, could I ask the witness a question? 

Mr. ^Mitchell. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. What happens to the Russian ships going to 
Vladivostok that were moving out of Seattle? Was there any change 
in those ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Those continued to move? 

Admiral Turner, Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Those had been going from Japanese ports, had 
they not? 

Admiral Turner. No, they did not. 

Senator Brewster. Did the Japanese have surveillance of those 
ships? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, but they went through the Kurile Is- 
lands. I think they had no patrol, the Japs had no patrol. They had 
surveillance up there but tney did not stop [ 6153 ^ them and 
they would normally have gone through that area up here during 
the summer. Well, very few of them went into Vladivostok during 
the winter. 

Senator Breivster. Now, could you give an approximate difference 
in distance, for instance, going from Seattle and San Francisco to the 
Philippines via the two alternate routes? 

Admiral Turner. You mean via the maritime ports? 

Senator Brewster. The great circle or the Hawaii-Torres Strait. 

Admiral Turner. Oh, I would say roughly 4,000 miles farther. 

Senator Brewster. So that this was a very important change when 
you rerouted the.«e ships? 

Admiral Ti'RNer. It was extremely important and was taken only 
because the shipping companies were very much opposed and we our- 
selves because it meant a longer time to get our production and our 
material in the Philippines, very much longer. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral, I call your attention to a dispatch 
dated July 25, 1941. from the Chief of Naval Operations to the com- 
manders in chief of the Pacific and other fleets in the Pacific, found 
on page 14 of Exhibit 37, that has to do with economic sanctions. 
That is the dispatch that informed them that 

\o1~} 't 1 At 140{) GCT July Tw^enty Sixth United States will impose economic 
sanctions against Japan — 

and describes them. ' 

Did you have any part in the preparation of that dispatch? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, I dratted it. 

Mr. Mitchell. It says: 

Do not anticipate Immediate hostile acts by Japan through the use of military 
means, but you are furnished this Information In ortler that you may take appro- 
priate precautionary measures against po8.sible eventuality. 

You realized at that time that tlie imposition of these sanctions 
and embargoes produced very strained relations? 1 
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Admiral Turner. I believed it would make war certain between 
the United States and Japan. 

Mr. M 1 TC 11 EI.L. When you come to examine tl^e intercepted diplo- 
matic dispatches which showed us Japan was fretting and deteriorat- 
ing under these embargoes, and her demands and our refusal to remove 
those embargoes and to keep on furnishing her war materials, what 
is your judgment as to the extent the enmargo and our refusal to 
stop aid to China and release those embargoes had on compelling 
Jat >an to attack usf 

Admiral Turner. I think it made sure the fall of the [5/55] 
third Konoye Cabinet, which had begun in the middle of July, and 
I think that it made sure the going in of the militaristic Cabinet. 
It undermined the Konoye Cabinet which I believe was trying to 
keep from war with the United States, but not trying to keep out of 
war with Britain and the Dutch. 

Senator Brewster. Could I have the question and answer previous 
to the last one read, please ? 

(The question and answer referred to, as recorded above, was read 
by the reporter.) 

Mr. Mitchell. I call your attention to another dispatch dated Oc- 
tober 16, 1941, page 18 of Exhibit 37. Did you have any part in the 
preparation of that? That is the one that refers to the resignation 
of tne Japanese Cabinet. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I drafted that dispatch. 

Mr. Mitciiell. You say: 

There is a strong possibility of hostilities since the United States and Britain 
are held responsible by Japan for her present desperate situation. 

To what did you refer in the words “desperate situation”! Were 
you referriim to her economic condition? 

Admiral Turner. Very largely to her economic condition, and to 
the fact that through our action, her trade had been cut off not only 
with the United States, but with the British possessions and the Dutch 
had reduced their commitment to furnish oil, a certain amount of oil 
annually, to something like one-third, or two-fifths of that. That 
meant that since the United States and the Dutch possessions were the 
sources of nearly all of the petroleum products that Japan was using, 
in a comparatively short time her own large stocks maintained in the 
Empire would be exhausted. She could not get cotton from India, 
upon which she depended for a large part of her cotton industry, and 
she also got rice from the Dutch and India. 

It meant, of course, that her trade with the world was practically 
stimped and that was a very serious matter for an industrial nation. 

In addition to that, of course, was her very large extension in China, 
and the help that the United States and the British were giving to the 
nationalist government in China. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that message almost amounted to an alert, 
didn’t it? It said the Japs may attack, and “you will take due pre- 
cautions, including preparatory deployments” and so on. 

Was it your judfpnent at the time that you wrote that dispatch on 
the 16th of October, that the conditions you had spoken of might result 
in war in a very short time? 

[5/57] Admiral Turner. No, sir; not a short time. That is 
relatively. The new Cabinet would have to be formed. It took a cer- 
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tain amount of time to do that, to make their pronouncement, get the 
approval of the Emperor, and to issue orders to deploy their forces, 
and to load their ships. So at that time, so far as Uie United States 
and the British and Dutch were concerned, I did not believe that there 
would be any possibility of war for at least a month. 

It was somewhat different with respect to the Russians, because there 
they were close to the Russians. They already had an army in Man- 
churia, deployed or not, we did not know. 

They had a great part of the Navy in her home waters, so that action 
against Russia coula have been taken at an earlier date possibly. 

Mr. Mitciieix. Now, I notice in exhibit 38, dated October 18, 1941, 
it appears that the War Department had their attention called to this 
message of October 16, 1941, from the CNO to the Pacific Fleet and 
felt, or maybe gave the impression that the hostilities were very im- 
minent, an(i so the Army sent this dispatch to their commander out 
there : 

Galling the War Department estimate of the Japanese situation to your atten- 
tion, tension between the United States and Japan remains strained, but no 
rapid, no abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy appears imminent. 

I gather you are really not at all in disagreement with that view, 
are you ? 

Admiral Turneil No, sir. I saw that dispatch before it went; 1 
did not have any disagreement with it. 

Mr. Mitchell. The Army dispatch I read is dated October 1^ 1941. 
The dispatch of November 24, 1941, from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the Asiatic and Pacific Fleets and others, page 32 of Exliibit 
37, we have already referred to this morning. That contains the 
statement : 

The chances of favorable outcome of negotiations with Japan very doubtful — 
and — 

Surprise aggressive movement in any direction, including attack on Philippines 
and Guam is a possibility. 

That is tlie dispatcli that you say you initiated and that Admiral 
Ingersoll authorized, is it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. That was also cleared with Admiral 
Stark and witli Gc’neral Gerow who cleared it with General M irshall. 

I have an impression, not confirmed by the minutes of the Joint 
Board, tliat that was discussed at a meeting of the Joint Board before 
it went out. 

May I say this in addition : 

Before that went out it was cleared with Mr. Knox, and [J755] 
I think with the President. 

Mr. Mit('hkll. Coming down now to the war warning message of 
Novenil)er 27, 1941, appearing on page 36 of Exhibit 37, from the Chief 
of Naval Oi>erations to the Asiatic and Pacific Fleets, what part did 
you take in the preparation of that message? Will you state the 
circumstances as you remember them? 

Admiral Turner. The dispatch of the 21th we did not consider re- 
quired any immediate action, except to get ready plans for putting 
into effect when we gave them another warning. 

As a result of the Japanese intercept which had postponed the finaf 
date to the 29th, we felt it necessary to put this dispatch out, because 
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we could not tell whether the 20th was to be tlie (bay that the attack 
was to take place, or whether it was to be tlie day when the expeditions 
would start from their [)orts. 

[61G0\ So that this ^ave 2 days f(U' deployments, proper de- 
ployments to bo made, which was enoinrh. I think that one of the 
immediate reasons for that was our leai nin^, or my learning on the 
2Gth from C'aptain Scluiirmann, who was the liaison oilicer with the 
State Department, that Sir. Hull had decided, or felt, that negotia- 
tions were of no furtlier use and that the matter was in the hands 
of the War and Navy Departments. 

My recollection is — I am not too sure on this part — iny recollection 
is that C'aptain Schuirmann came back from the State Department 
about 10:30 on the 2t'*th and immediately told me, Admiral Stark, 
and Admiral Ing(»rsoll about this matter where the State Depart- 
ment liad decided not to send the modus vivendi, but he did not know 
then that they were going to send the note of the 2r)th. 

The scheduled meeting of the Joint Board was for 11 o’clock. That 
was put off by Admiral Stark until, I think, 11 : 35, while I drafted 
this, the original form of this dispatch. And I think, without making 
any particular change, that that was taken up and discussed in the 
Joint Board meeting that morning, which General Marshall attended. 

There were some objections to the phraseology of the dispatch and 
it was finally changed almost to this form, partly by the Army and 
partly by Admiral Stark. 


artiy bv 
[5161] 


Now, I believe that either that night or early in the fore- 
noon of the 27th, I am not sure which, that dispatch was then cleared 
with Mr. Knox and sent to the President and we got it back in the 
afternoon from the White House. 

Now, there is a possibility that it was telephoned to the President, 
but I believe that Admiral Beardall took it to the President himself. 

Mr. MrrciiELL. Well, the Joint Board minutes, the minutes of the 
Joint Board of November 2(5, are in evidence, and we don’t find any- 
thing in them at all that mentioned any discusion whatever of any 
warning messages going out either from the Army or the Navy. 

Admiral Tiuinek. That is correct, and that was rather customary. 
It mentions a discussion of the Asiatic situation, or the Pacific situa- 
tion. Dispatch of this character, wdiile it might be discussed in the 
Joint Board — this may be rather a fine point, but it is, I believe, cor- 
rect — was not the function of the Joint Board to send. It was the 
business of Admiral Stark and General Marshall. The Joint Board, 
which is a constituted body, consisting of eight people, would give 
their advice, but the action would be by those two officers. 

So that customarily, when something of that sort came up that 
required action, it was not put down in the Joint Board minutes, 
because then it would look as if the Joint Board had decided to do 
such and such, which would not be the case. 

Mr. Mitchell. I see. 

Who was present with you and, I suppose. Admiral Stark, when the 
terms of this message were finally agreed on, tliis message of Novem- 
ber 27, can you remember wdio was in the conference ? 

Admiral Turner. I think after the Joint Board conference, the only 
people that were then concerned with that after that were Admiral 
Stark, Admiral Ingersoll, and myself, possible Admiral Brainard. 
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Mr. Mitchell. On what day was it you inet and agreed upon this 
draft? Was it the 27th? 

Admiral Turner. We discussed it several times on both the 26th 
and the 27th, and this was what emerged. I will say that it had some 
of the thoughts of the Army in it, because we wanted to always try, in 
anything of this nature, to take exactly the same action. As we know, 
that did not occur in this particular case. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, tliat is one of the things I wanted to mention 
to you. The record shows that when the Army got up their dispatch, 
Secretary Stimson telephoned Mr. [ 6163 '\ Hull about whether 
negotiations were terminated or not, and Mr. Hull said they were ter- 
minated to all practical purposes with only a bare possibility that the 
Japanese Government might come back, and that was the way their 
message read. 

Your message doesn’t contain that. It is a flat statement. 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
looking toward stabilization of conditions in the Pacific hare ceased and an 
aggressive move by Japan is expected withih the next few days . . . 

Now, when you drew this dispatch in this form and sent it, did you 
know that the War D^artment dispatch had been toned down a little? 

Admiral Turner. I knew it before the dispatch went but our idea 
was to make this sharp and clear so there was no possibility of mis- 
understanding. 

We al.so took cognizance of the fact that in one of the magic mes- 
sages, the Japanese had said even after the 29th to go on and make the 
motions of continuing to discu.ss things from the diplomatic view[>oint. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you really then disagreed with the State De- 
partment, Mr. Hull’s evaluation, if I may use that word, of the state 
of negotiations, did you ? A little bit, I mean ? 

Admiral Turner. I felt that for the military personnel, 
statin" the matter, the situation in this way, was necessary and was- 
really factual, and realistic. 

Mr. Mitchell. And it w'as better to give them a stiff jolt than to lie 
easy under the circumstances? 

Senator Brewster. You say military personnel? 

Admiral Turner. I say for the military personnel this was a much 
more realistic and direct message. 

Senator Brewster. You mean military as distinct from naval? 

Admiral Turner, No, no, sir, I beg your pardon. That was a 
general term. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you ask him if he was trying to differen- 
tiate between civilian and military in that? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; I think when you said “military” you used the 
term in a broad sense to include Navy and Army and everything in the 
armed .services, did you not? 

Admiral Turner, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 : 30. The committee will recess until 
2 o’clock. , 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12 : 30 p. m., to reconvene at 
2 p. m. of the same day.) 
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{5165^ AFraRNOON SESSION, 2 V. M. 

Mr. Clark. The committee will come to order. I will take responsi- 
bility for calling the committee to order in the, absence of the chairman 
and vice chairman who, I think, were detained on the floor. 

Counsel will proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL RICHMOND KELLY TURNER (Rcsiimcd) 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, when we recessed we were engaged in mak- 
ing some comparisons between the wai ning message of November 27 
sent by the Chief of Naval Oi)ei*atio|is to the Pacific commander and 
tlie warning message of th(‘ same date sent by the Wiir Department to 
the commanding gimeral of the Army forca^s at Hawaii. 

The first difference is this, your dispatch — withdraw that. 

Before you finally scuttled on the form of 3 ’our dispatch I imagine 
you had some preliminary discussions with the Army officers who 
were engaged on similar work as to the form the dispatch should take^ 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. They saw our dispatch and I am quite 
sure before they drafted their final form of their dispatch. 

Mr. MrnuiELL. Well, then, after you had had that con- [5/6V] 
ference you separated, you went to the Secretary of the Navy with 
3 Wirs, and they went to the Secretary of War with theirs; is that the 
way you understand it? 

Admiral Ti i:ner. I h‘ft tlu' draft of tlie disjiatch with Admiral 
Stark and, as 1 understand it, he took that up with Mr. Knox, and I 
think, sent it to the President by the aide, but he may have talked 
to the President about it over the White House telephone. 

Mr. MnxniEi.L. You don’t know whether the original draft of the 
Army dispatch contained tlie words ‘‘This dispatch is to be considered 
a war warning”? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; I do not. I first saw the Army dispatch 
after it had been drafted when General Gerow came over with it to 
clear it with Admiral Stark and they called me in and show’ed it to me. 

Mr. MmniELL. That was after General Gerow had had it up with 
Secretary Stimson? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MiTuiiEi.i.. Y(jur dispatch suggests, or slates: 

The number and equipment of .lapanese troops and the organization of naval 
task forces indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Uhilippiues, 
Thai or Kra Peninsula or possibly Horneo. 

The Army dispatch mentions no area in which the attack [^5167^ 
may come. Do you notice that? The Army dispatch is on page 7 
of Exhibit 32. 

Admiral Tltiner. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitchell. Why did you put in a reference to the Philippines, 
Thai, or Kra, or Beorneo? 

Admiral Turner. We wanted to emphasize the fact that this was a 
very iraiiortant major effort, that there was an amphibious expedition 
or expeditions en route. We knew that these ships had sailed in convoy 
from Shanghai and, I believe, from Hainan, and that they had, some 
vessels had already arrived in the ports of Indochina. 
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Also from the locations of Japanese naval vessels there was a definite 
movement of a fair-sized force down through the China Sea even at 
this date. There was no definite indication at that time of a movement 
towards the Philippines. We could get very little information as to 
intentions toward the Philippines. We expected the attack to come 
from Formosa, which it did, but we couldn’t get any information from 
there. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the flefet at Hawaii wasn’t tied down to the 
Hawaiian Islands, was it? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. It haa an interest in the campaign anywhere in the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Turner. Not outside of the provisions of Rain^w 
{6168] 5 War Plan, and that did not permit them to go out into 

the Asiatic without directions from the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, coming to the next sentence in your message 
it says : 

Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying oat the 
tasks assigned in WPL4K 

Wliat is meant by that ? In the first place, what is meant by “appro- 
priate defensive deplovment,” and next, what was WPL46I 

Admiral Turner. Before coming to tlie meat of the answer, I invite 
attention to the fact that this dispatch has a multiple address. It goes 
to the Commander in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet for action and it goes 
to the Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet for action. It is as 
if it were the Army practice, with two dispatches, one addressed to 
each, but both in identical terms. 

A “deployment” is a spreading out of forces. A naval deployment 
means to spread out and make ready for hostilities. To get into the 
best positions from which to execute the operating plans against the 
enemjf. The defensive deployment as applied to Hawaii, which is of 
chief interest, was for the defense of Hawaii and of the west coast of 
the United States, because one of the tasks of WPL46 is to defend the 
territory and coastal zones, our own territory and coastal [6169] 
zones, and to defend our shipping. 

Instead of being in a concentrated place, or inst^d of being off in 
some distant region holding exercises and drills, it meant that the 
forces under the command of the Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet could take station for the most probable attack against them or 
against the Hawaiian Islands, keeping in mind their responsibilities 
for covering the United States and Panama. 

The deployment in the vicinity of Hawaii, if wide enough, would 
in itself constitute a formidable barrier against any attempt further 
east, and we definitely did not expect an attack, that is, the Navy did 
not, an attack on the west coast or in Panama, as is indicated by a 
dispatch going out the same dav to the commandants of districts to 
take precautions against subversive activities, but we did not tell them 
to make any defensive deployment. 

[6170] The deployment from Hawaii might have been made 
in a number of different ways. Certainly I would expect that in 
accordance with the plans that should have been drawn up, and they 
were, that airplanes would have been sent to Midway, if not already 
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there, to Wake, to Johnston Island, to Palmyra, the reconnaissance 

E lanes as well as defensive planes, and that a reconnaissance would 
ave been undertaken. The movement of those planes and forces to 
those positions constituted part of tlie defensive deployment. 

The battleships, of course, were of no use whatsoever against un- 
damaged fast ships. Naturally, it was not to be expected that the 
Japanese would bring over slow ships unless they were making their 
full and complete effort against Hawaii, so that a proper deployment 
for the battleshii)s would have been in the best position to do what was 
within their power, which was only to defend Hawaii igainst actual 
landings. In other words, if they had been at sea and in a retired 
position even, such that if actual landings were attempted on the 
Hawaiian Islands and at such a distance tnat they could arrive prior 
to or during the landings, they would have been most useful indeed 
to have interfered with and defeated the landings. 

Since, as has been pointed out previouslv, the danger zone, the dan- 
ger position of Hawaii was to the north, because [51711 there 
were no little outlying islands there from which observation could 
have been made, since there was no possibility of detecting raiders 
from the north except by airplane-s and ships, an appropriate deploy- 
ment would have been to have sent some fast ships, possibly with 
small seaplanes, up to the north to assist and possibly to cover certain 
sectors again.st approach, which the long range reconnaissance could 
not have done. Of course, these ships would naturally have been in 
considerable danger, but that was wnat they were there for, because 
fighting ships are of no use unless they are in a dangerous position so 
that they can engage the enemy and inflict loss on them. 

Another part of a deployment, even where airplanes would not he 
moved, would have been to put them on operating air fields scattered 
throughout the islands so that they could be in a mutual supporting 
position with respect to other fields and to cover a somewhat wider 
arc. 

Another part of the deployment would have been to have sent sub- 
marines, as many as were available, out into a position from which 
they could exercise either surveillance or could make attacks against 
approaching vessels. 

It is to be noted that there was no offensive action ordered for sub- 


marines. The offensive action, of course, would have been to send 
them into Japanese waters. 

[61721 Mr. Mitchell. Well, can you identify for us WPL-46? 

Admiral Turner. WPX/-46 was the Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow 
No. 5, derived from Joint Army and Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow 
No. 5. which in turn was derived from ABC-1 and 2, the American- 
British conversations. 


Mr. Mitcheu.. Well, is WPL-46 involved in any one of these 13 
items on Exhibit 44, which lists various war plans? 

Mr. Keefe. Is it the same as Rainbow No. 5 ? 


Mr. Mitchell. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Keefe. That is what I would like to get cleared up. 

Admiral Turner. Yes. I said that WPL-46 is Navy Basic War 
Plan, Rainbow No. 5, shown in No. 11, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. That is another name for Rainbow No. 5, is it? 
Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. WI*L-46 is a war-plans number. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, you are. familiar with WPIr-46 and Rainbow 
5. Can you state in a very brief way what the defensive ta^s as- 
signed in that plan were? 

Admiral Turner. May I see the tasks assigned to the Commander- 
in-Chief from Rain1)ow 5? I do not think they are all in here. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you want the original Rainbow 5, do you, 
the original document ? 

\617S'\ Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ^ 1 ITCIIELL. I haven’t anything hut a summary of certain items. 

Senator Brewster. You remember that was a (lue.stioii we had when 
it was up tl)e other day, tluit that exhibit described the defensive ac- 
tions hut it did not sliow the aftirmative acti ms of tlie tleet. I raised 
tluit question at the time. I do not know whether we have ever had 
the complete plan, luive w(‘ ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gkseli.. Not in evidence. We liave it in the oflice. 

Mr. xMitciieli.. We have* it down in the otrie(‘, all th(*se ]>lans. 

Admiral Ti rnkr. I belit've counsel has that plan, a copy of that 
plan. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, while' we are waiting for it to he hiought up 
I will ge) ou with th(‘se qiu'stions about tliis warning messagi?. 

Now, there is nothing in this nuvssagt' about tb.e Japanese' taking, 
performing, or commitl ing the first overt act. The Army had that in 
there '*on direction of the Presielent*' and I understand that this 1111 * 8 - 
sage of yrmrs went over to tlu^ Pre‘si<lcnt. 1 am not sure whether it 
was hed’orc or after it was semt. 

Did you liave any directions from the President to say 
anything about Japan committing the first overt aet? 

Admiral Turner. No, sii*. The situation was this: The question 
was discussed as to whetlier we would issue an order that if Jap forces 
laine within a certain distance of Hawaii, wlietlu'r or not we would 
attack th('m. Naturally, if stron.g forces were even within 500 or 600 
mill's of Hawaii their intention would he very apparent. 

The decision as to wlien and where to efmsider that they had com- 
mitted an attack or were about to commit an attack on us was felt to 
be witliin the province of the commander in chief and that we should 
avoid any details at all. 

The Army was in a slightly ditT(*n‘nt situation. We felt that the 
Navy could not afford, if it were ])ossible to prevent it, to let the attack 
come in and be made without taking action, and I am quite sure that 
if our deplo 3 Td ships had encountered an eneiy y task force there would 
liave been no question whatsoever immediately as to the commission 
of overt acts by the Japanese. It was not a situation capable of exact 
definition. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you knew when you drafted the order, I as- 
sume. that that desire existed in the administration that Japan should 
commit the first overt act however you define it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and if they had brought a task 
\/)175] force within 500 miles of Hawaii/under the circumstances 
that most assuredly would have been an overt act. 

Mr. Mitcheix. 1 notice here at the end of this dispatch you say : 

Guam Sanam directed take appropriate iiieasnrea against sabotage. 
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Well, did you have an idea at that time that the only danger that 
Guam and Sjiinoa were under was a sabotage operation^ 

Admiral Turnkr. The category of defense of Guam was ‘‘E”, which 
meant that no resistance was to Le otFered; that the only action they 
would take would be the destruction of military facilities in our pos- 
session. 

e had no force there except a small number of marines and a small 
number of naval personnel and the defense of (niam was entirely out 
of the (piestion. Tlierefore, in order to avoid too mucli diiliculty for 
the nativi‘s, why, the decision had been made previously that no defense 
whatsoever would be ollVred for Guam. * 

Samoa — I liave forgotten their category of defense. I think it also 
was “E”. They had a couj)le of hundred native tr()oj)s, I think they 
had three or four emplaced 0-inch guns, I am not sure as to that, and 
there was no d(* tense that Samoa C(»idd olFcr (hat was of any account 
at all. Theri‘fore, |/7//V;J the only measures that they could 
take effectively were against sabotage. 

Mr. Mnc HI LL. Well, on the *27t\i of Xovember, on page 37 of exhibit 
37 there is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations to the com- 
mandants of all the naval districts except tiie 1 1th at Hawaii and — the 
IGth was in the Philippines? 

Admiral Ti kner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Which read: 

Coininaiiflunts will take appropriate measures fnr soeurily against subversive 
activity and sabofaKe due to <Titical status of eraii^je nei<<»t iatinns and imminent 
probability extension orange oj^eration. Publicity to be avoided. 

Why didn’t yon warn the commandant of the naval district in 
Hawaii against sabotafje? 

Admiral Turxkh. Because the commandants of the naval districts 
in Hawaii and in the 1‘hilippines were subordinate officers of the 
two commanilers-in-chicf and it was the duty of the two commanders- 
in-chief to issue the necessary instructions to those commandants. 
Their existin'? ordei-s in tlieir war plants were all written out and that 
was one of the tasks of tliose commandants but there were many other 
tasks, too. 

[ 6177 } You will note also that the commandant of the navy yard 
in Washington and the Governors of Guam and Samoa were also in- 
cluded as action addresstn's in that dis])atch. 

The reason we did not send a stronger dispatch to those districts 
was that we did not expect there anything except possible sabotage 
and we did not want to spread that other war warning throughout 
all those districts because it would have been in the newspapers half 
an hour after it got there, in most of the places probably. 

Mr. Mitchell. I notice on November 28, page 38 of exhibit 37, 
there is a dispatch from the Chief of Naval Operations for action 
of the commander-in-chief PNNCP. What is that? 

Admiral Turner. Pacific northern naval coastal frontier and Pa- 
cific southern naval coastal frontier. 

Mr. Mitciieix.. That is on the mainland? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. For the information of the commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific Fleet among others. 

Admiral Turner. And commander, Panama naval coastal frontier. 

79716 — 40 — pf. 4 25 
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Mr. Mitchell. And Panama. 

Admiral Turner. Yes. . re^~o■^ 

Mr. Mitchell. There you sent them a copy of the warning \pI78\ 
dispatch that had just been sent out by the War Department to its 
commander? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. What was the purpose of that? 

Admiral Turner. The purpose was to make sure that those com- 
manders knew what the Army was doing in their districts. 

The Chairjian. Mr. Counsel, may I at this point make an observa- 
tion ? The first session of th6 Seventy-ninth Congress is about to come 
to a conclusion, probably tomorrow. There are important matters 
of legislation and other matters over there on the floor of the Senate 
that require my attention in connection with the winding up of this 
session and I am compelled to go to the floor. I wanted the Admiral 
to know that my absence is in no sense an indication of my lack of 
interest in his testimony, but I cannot be in two places at a time and 
I feel I must be on the floor, so that I am sure you will understand 
and excuse me if I am not here during the balance of your testimony 
today. 

Admiral Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy in 
making that statement. 

[6179} Mr. Mitchell. Now, you had been sending what are 
called joint messages. If you sent a message to the Navy commander, 
you miglit say there “Inform the Army commander,” or vice versa. 
That was a common practice, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have a special reason to fear that the com- 
manders in Hawaii would not get the War Department message? 
Was that why you adopted a ratiier unusual way of sending a copy 
of the War Department message to your commander? 

Admiral Turner. I did not know that the War Department had 
sent that particular disjiatch to the commander of the Western De- 
fense Command, for example, as shown on page 8 of the pink book 
(Exhibit 32). There is nothing in there that tells the Army com- 
manders to disseminate this to tlie Navy commanders. On the con- 
trary, it says: 

Limit dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum number 
«f oflB^ers. 

So I felt it might easily be that the Army commanders would con- 
strue that so that the Navy commanders would not know what they 
were! doing, and so, with the coiiCTHTcnce of the War Plans Division, 
I sent this out. There was also the very minor matter after the end 
of the qiiote concerning WPL-.52. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, of course the War Department [5180} 
message that you thus sent copy of to the commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fl«?et in Pearl Harbor contained all of this material about 
overt, act. “Do not disturb the population,” and “negotiations appear 
lo be terminated but maybe not quite,” and various things that you 
deliberately cut out, or did not put in your warning message. Tliat 
is a fact, is it not? 

Admiral Turner. It is a fact, and this dispatch was sent to the 
commander in chief, purely for information, so he would know what 
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the orders were that weie ^iven to the Army. I presumed that Gen- 
eral Short already had sliown him that, but it was necessary that 
Admiral Kimmel know that we were seiulinf; this information to the 
frontier coinrnamleis. the three frontier commanders, so he would 
not have to send something himself. 

Mr. Mm'HF.iJ,. You would assume that he would naturally obtain, 
from General Short, the War Department messaire or the warning to 
Short, and you woidd not be addiiijr anything to the possible confusion 
by sending 1dm a copy <lirect : is that the idea ? 

Admiral Tuionek. That is correct. As I said, the <;hief reason was 
so he would know what had been .sent to fhe.se other officers, because 
the commanders of the two coastal frontiei-s immediately WPL-46 
came into effect went [6181] under the command of the com- 
mander in chief. Pacific Fleet, so far as regards all matters connected 
with cooperation with the fleet. 

[6182] Mr. Mitchell. Now regarding WPL-46, we have it here 
now. It is a voluminous decument, but can you briefly state to the 
committee just what the operation in general called for, so we may 
know what the preparatory deployment would be referred to in your 
warning me.ssage? 

Admiral Turner. The tasks assigned to the commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet are not very long in number. They are two pages. 

Mr. Mitchell. Read them right into the record. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you can comment on them as you go along, if 
you like. 

Mr. Murpht. Is that section 3212, Admiral I 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. Section 3212, WPL-46 : 

Tbe U. S. Pacific Fleet is assigned the following tasks within the Pacific area : 

That limits the area in which he can operate, because the Asiatic 
area is another area. 

Mr. Mitchell. How far out was that line of division? 

Admiral Turner. I will look it up in just a minute. 

Mr. Mitchell. Go on with your analysis and we will get the other 
later. 

Admiral Turner. It is a little ways to the eastward of the Philip- 
pines, about 500 miles, as I recall it, offhand. [618S] It included 
in the Asiatic the Palau Islands, but Guam was included in the Pacific 
area. 

Task A: Support the forces of the associated powers in the Far East by 
diverting enemy strength away from the Malay Barrier through the denial and 
capture of positions in the Marshalls and through raids on enemy sea communi- 
cations and positions. 

That meant that we would attempt to raid the lines of supply lead- 
ing from Japan southward to the Malay Barrier both by submarines 
and by surface ships, if we could, and also raid the positions in the 
Marshalls in the hope of drawing enemy air and naval strength in that 
direction and gel them off the backs or the forces in the Far East. 

Task B: Prepare to capture and establish control over the Caroline and Mar- 
shall Island area and to establish an advanced fieet base in Truk. 

That was a purely preparatory task for the assembly of foTces and 
material. In another part of the plan is the direction that that will 
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not be undertaken within 6 months, which is allotted for the assemblj 
of material and forces. 

Task C : Destroy Axis sea comtnunications by capturing or destroying vessels 
trading directly or indirectly with the enemy. 

That meant that we would capture or sink enemy vessels, [5J8i] 
merchant vessels or Government vessels, engaged in carrying troops 
or material, and we would also do the same for neutral vessels. The 
only neutral vessels that would be involved might have been some 
South American-owned vessels which might attempt to carry goods 
to Japan propen 

Task D: Supixirt British naval forces in the area south of the Equator as far 
west as longitude 155° east. 

The longitude is along the east coast, or just off the east coast of 
Australia and includes j5ew Zealand. 

That was a long ways away. We did not expect much in the way 
of Axis effort down there except possibly from raiders. We put that 
in there so that the New Zealand and Australian Governments would 
feel free to turn over their cruisers to the*British commander in chief 
at Singa[)ore, so tliat they could operate there along the Malay Bar- 
rier, instead of being kept useless down south. 

\oJ<So\ We expected a very small diversion of our force to that 
area. 

TaskE: Defend Samoa in category D. ' 

That was a defense, which I could not remember. It was cate- 
gory D which was to be prepared for rather heavy attacks, but do* 
not expect immediate attempts at occupation. 

Task F: Defend Guam in category P. 

I think I referred previously to that category as ‘‘E” which was 
in error. Category F is merely to blow up facilities, destroy stoics 
which might be useful to the enemy as we expected the place to be 
captured. 

Task G: protect the sea conimun lent ions of the Associated Powers by es- 
corting. covering and patroling as reciuired by circumstances and by destroying 
enemy raiding forces. 

That was a matter of protecting our linos of vessels that wen^ sup- 
plying our forces, and also to protect the British ships that were 
going from the west coast to Australia and New Zealand. 

We had a plan for joint escort where we would escort ships from 
San Francisco down two-thirds of the way. for example, to Australia, 
•nd then their ships would pick them up, ii necessary, and escort them 
the rest of the way. 

Senator Buewster. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the counsel 
[S1S6] whether we have any comparable document ? I have here 
Exhibit 44, wliich purports to be a copy of defense plans. It is appar- 
ently identified as 1038. 

I wonder if we have any comparable document? 

Mr. Mitchell. The comparable document is Rainbow Five that 
we are talking about. Is that right? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, item 11. That refers only to niattei^s 
connected with the defense of Hawaii, as I i-ecall it. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Exhibit 44, Senator, is extracts directly of portions of 
a 11 these plans having to do with defenses of Hawaii against air at- 
tack, so that tlie complete basic plan he is now reading is not in Ex- 
hibit 44, only the air provisions tnat are based upon it. So there is no 
comparable document that has been mimeographed that contains all 
that this war plan does. There are a mass of them here, that are 
identified as the items in the index of Exhibit 44, but we never h^ 
them mimeographed. They can be made available to the commit- 
tee, if you want them. 

Mr. Murphy. May I suggest on page 103 of volume I the offensive 
tasks are outlined, it may be of some help. 

Senator Brewster. That is the document that we have not had pre- 
■sented in evidence? 

Mr. Murphy. That is the document given to us by the [•‘^^<^7] 
Naval Affairs Committee, Senator Walsh. 

Senator Brewster. It has not been offered as an exhibit. 

The Vice Chairman. Not as an exhibit, but each member was fur- 
nished with a cop}'. 

Senator Feroitson. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether the tes- 
timony now going in is under the instrument of November 27, 1941, 
pa^ 46 of Exhibit 37, where the task is assigned to WPL-46? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is another name for Rainliow No. 5. I have 
established that a few minutes ago. 

The Vice Chairman. That is right. 

Senator Ferihtson. But that WI^-46 is not in this Exhibit 44, ex- 
cept as it relates to the air defense of Hawaii ; is that true? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right. 

Admiral Turner. May I make an amendment to that? 

The only thing from vVPL-46 that is in this exhibit that Senator 
Brewster has, is assignment of tasks for the naval coastal frontier 
forces as applied to the Hawaiian naval coastal frontier. It is an 
■extract from this full plan, part 3, chapter 2, section 3; and it is only a 
part of section 3. 

It merely shows this task “Defend the naval coastal [BISS] 
frontier in category D.” That is all it has got. 

Senator Brewstor. What I have purports to be extract from Joint 
Army-Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow No. 5, Section 7, tasks Pacific 
area,* Army tasks 33, 35, Navy tasks, under which there is F, Q, H, 
which letters do not at all correspond with what you have been reading. 
F is to prepare, capture, establish, control, protect Caroline aim 
Marshall Islands. 

“G” is to defend Midway, Johnston, Guam. 

I could not reconcile that program under Rainbow No. 5. 

Admiral Turner. You cannot reconcile it. Senator. They are from 
two different documents. What you have there is from the Joint Army 
and Navy Basic War Plan, Rainbow No. 5. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Turner. What I am reading from is the Navy Basic War 
Plan Rainbow No. 5, which is the Navy part of the joint plan. 

Senator Ferguson. We have a further over-flow, we have 3233. 
That is another section f 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you have another section, as I understand 
that you are reading. 
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Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. That 3233 only refers to [*5/6’.9] 
the task that was assigned by the Department to the commandant of 
the Hawaiian naval coastal frontier, and is merely a defense plan, to 
defend in category D. 

Senator Ferguson. I see. 

Admiral Turner. Now, in addition to that task assigned to Admiral 
Bloch, since Admiral Bloch was a subordinate officer of Admiral Kiin- 
mel. Admiral Kimmel could, from his own tasks, and he did, assign 
additional tasks to Admiral Bloch, but they are different documents. 
I mean the first part that you read is the joint plan, and this is the 
Navy plan. 

The Vice Chairman. You may proceed, Admiral, from where you 
left off. 

Admiral Turner. “Task H : Protect the territory of the Associated 
Powers in the Pacific area and prevent the expansion of enemy militjiry 
power into the Western Hemisphere by destroying hostile expeditions 
and by supporting land and air forces in denying the use of land posi- 
tions in that hemisphere.” 

That is the major defensive task of the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Mitchell. And that would include Hawaii? 

Admiral Turner. That says “protect the territory of Associated 
Powei-s,” and we are defined as one of the associated powers. 

[ 6100 '\ Mr. Mitchell. Then when you ordered him to “Execute 
an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned in WPI.r- 16 ,” did you mean the commander of the 
Pacific Fleet should take preparatory deployment measures for all 
those operations that you just read about, except those that were not to 
start for 6 months? 

Admiral Turner. It says “Execute an appropriate defensive de- 
ployment.” 

Mr. Mitcheul. Defensive? 

‘Admiral Turner. Yes. That immediately fixes attention on task 
H and task G, which is “protect the sea communications.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Does tiiat include the associated territory? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituheli.. Well, now, your warning message said nothing about 
reporting mea.siires taken, did it? You did not order him to re|K)rt 
what measures he had taken. 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. MiTCHEi.L. That was not the naval practice? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. I never had seen it done, unless .some- 
thing has occurred to indicate that you suspect he is not carrying 
the thing out, and then action will be taken, but in a case of this kind 
I have never seen a report on measures taken, I have never seen it. 

Mr. Mitchell. You did not ask him to acknowledge your 
message? Or was that a praiTice that would be exiiected to be fol- 
lowed ? There is nothing said about acknowledge, is there? 

Admiral Turner. It is routine always to acknowledge an important 
operating signal. This hasn’t all of the operating procedure on it. 
I do not see the signal sign for “Acknowledge” here. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral 

Admiral Turner. There are three more tasks. 

Mr. Mitcheli^ I beg your pardon. I thought you had finished 
them. 
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Admiral Turner (roadiii") : 

Task I. Cover the operations of the naval coastal frontier forces. 

That moans (o operate in such position that the Aveak naval coastal 
frontier forces if enciamtei ed, or if attacke<l liy superior forces, will he 
driven off bv the foives of the Meet. 

Task J : Est!iI)Iisli lIiH't control zones, defining their limit from time to time 
as clrcumstHiK t's require. 

That means that in the vicinity, the general area of where the Meet 
is operating, a zone is estiiblished which is under the control of the 
fleet and into which no ves.sel of any kind can come, except under rules 
established by the Meet. 

Task K: Route slilpping of associated powers within the 15/5.J] fleet 
control zones. 

In other words, the routing generally in the open ocean was done 
by the commandant of the naval coastal frontiers, but within the fleet 
control zone it was done by the commander in chief. 

That is the end of the tasks assigned to the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, whether you got an acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of this dispatch of November 27 or not, did you get a report from 
Admiral Kimmel prior to December 7 as to what, if any, measures he 
had taken under tnat? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you have any information prior to December 7 
as to whether or not the commander of the fleet at Hawaii had taken 
any action, or as to what it was? 

Admiral Turner. We had none. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you any information as to what, if any, state 
of alert he placed his forces in? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Had you any information prior to December 7 as 
to what General Short had done in response to the message sent him 
by the War Department? 

Admiral Turner. I saw the message, his reply. I remember very 
distinctly seeing that rei)ly about alert against sabotage [6193] 
and liaison with the Navy. We had a regular exchange of messages of 
that character between the Army and Navy War Plans, and I won- 
dered at it. I thought, without referring to that dispatch, it men- 
tioned the War Department dispatch, that it referred to the order 
that had gone out regarding sabotage. I rather expected a later dis- 
patch on the subject. 

However, that was a matter within the entire province of the War 
Department, and I did nothing about it. 

Mr. Mitcheix. How did it happen that you had copies of the re- 
ports that these officers in the Army command had sent in in response 
to the warning messages? Did you receive copies of General DeWitt’s 
report, and one from the Philippines, and the Pacific coast, and so on, 
that the Army got from their commanders ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Was that a regular practice? You had seen mes- 
sages of that kind? 

Admiral Turner. General Gerow would send to me and I would send 
to him, on personal initiative, dispatches which we thought we would. 
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be interested in. In addition to that, an officer from my Division 
would go to the Army War Plans Division daily, look over their dis- 
patches and ge't copies of any that he thought that we should see, and 
the Army did a similar thing with the dispatches that came to my 
Division. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, if in that way you got a copy of 
deneral Short’s report and it attracted your attention because oi its 
brevity, and other things, as compared with other reports, what rea- 
son was there that you could not call the attention of the Army author- 
ities to itf 

Admiral Turner. There was no reason whatsoever. I felt a little 
hesitancy in doing it. 

Mr. Mitchell. iVould they feel offended? 

Admiral Turner. It did not occur to me to call his attention to it. 
I felt if anything was wrong it would be attended to. It was only 
a passing matter, and it then passed out of mind. 

Mr. S'liTCHELL. Well, the security of your fleet depended somewhat 
on it, didn’t it? 

Atoiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. So it was not purely an Army affair. If the com- 
mand had been separate from any fleet command I can understand 
it, but if the security of the Pacific Fleet were in danger, do not you 
feel you should have called the Army’s attention to what you might 
have thought was an inadequate response to the warning? 

Admiral Turner. I do not know that I went so far as to formulate 
the idea that it was an inadequate response. I could have done so and 
I would have done so if I had felt that [5iP5] the matter would 
not be fully attended to. 

Mr. Mitchell. One member of the committee wanted me to ask you 
what the effect of this diversion of shipping would have been, from 
the northern lanes down to the southern area, if measured in length of 
voyages or a^dditional mileage? 

Admiral Tuknkr. It probably would increase the time of passage, 
■depending on the ^ed of the ships, from 9 to 15 days from, say, 
San Francisco to Manila. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, Uiat was a very serious matter with the short- 
age of shipping, was it not ? 

Admiral Turner. Extremely serious. 

Mr. Mitchell. A measure that would only have been resorted to 
if you felt there was real danger to that shipping in the old lanes? 

Admiral Turner. We were certain there was danger there, and we 
felt we would rather put the extra time in than lose the ships. 

Mr. Mitchell. You sent a message to Hawaii December 3, to the 
commander there, the Nai'y commander, about code burning, which is 
found on page 40 of Exhibit 37. That is a dispatch which read : 

Highly reliable information has been received that categoric and urgent In- 
structions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, 

and to {SIDS'] different places, including Washington, D. C., 
and London, to destroy most of their codes. That appears to be initi- 
ated by Wilkinson and initialed by Ingersoll. Did you have anything 
to do with tliat ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. ^ I saw it. I had a conversation with 
Admiral Ingersoll on that subject. I do not know whether he brought 
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It up or I did. That was with respect to informing our forces about 
this code burning, because to me that was a definite indication of 
immediate war. I entirely approved sending the dispatch, but I did 
not initiate it. 

Mr. Mitchell. There has been put in evidence here a document 
in the nature of reports on Japanese Fleet locations which were avail- 
able here in Washington, prepared here in Wasliington, and in one 
part of that report it iiulicates the number of Japanese ships, troop 
ships, and several carriers that were afterward in the expedition whicii 
attacked Pearl Harbor, that had Ix'en located, so far as these informa- 
tion sheets are concerned, in various Japanese ports. 

Now would these reports have come to your attention at that timet 

Admiral Turner. They did come to my attention. I saw that and 
did not believe it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, the record will show — we haven’t got to that 
evidence yet, but it was established, I think, at \_ 5197 ] prior 
hearings that out in Hawaii, where they had prepared Japanese Fleet 
location reports, that along about the latter part of November, the 
28th or 29tn, or the 1st of December, the ollicers thei’e who were collat- 
ing the information of this direction finder work found that they lost 
track of three Japanese carriei-s, they did not know where they were, 
they had been silent for days, and the fact that those carriers had 
been lost track of was brought to the attention of the commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet out there. 

Did you know anything more about the failure to locate those car- 
riers during that period than was available to you here? These re- 
ports that seem to have been available here purport to locate the 
carriers at certain Japanese ports because that is where they were 
last known to be, and they left them there until they found they had 
moved, but the reports out in Hawaii were a little diffei’ent, they found 
fh^ lost track oi them, and the fact that they had was noted. 

Did you know that fact before December 7, that the carrier had 
been lost sight of ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Mitciieij.. How would you know it? 

Admiral Turner. I think I saw the dispatch from the commander 
in chief stating that fact, or else somebody told me that they had been 
lost sight of. But there was another very sig- 

nificant — 

Mr. Mitcheix. Just before you pass that, we have not seen any dis- 
patch from Hawaii reporting to Washington that they had lost track 
of a carrier. Is your recollection right on that? 

Admiral Turner. Maybe I am mistaken. I am not positive. 

Mr. Mitchell. When you say somebody told you, are you sure they 
told you before December 7 or you heard it afterward ? I am curious 
to know how anybody here could have known it if their own ship 
location reports here did not show it. 

Admiral Turner. I was under the impression that they had received 
that information from the commander in chief, but it is very vague. 
I am not at all firm on that. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean you were under the impression, prior to 
December 7, that we had lost track of those carriers ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I will tell you the reason, if you wish. 
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Mr, Mitchell. I wish you would, now that I have gone into the 
subject. Wliat was your reason for it? 

Admiral Turner. A very significant thing occurred. I have for- 
gotten the date. I think my recollection is around the 25th or 26th 
of November. For about 3 weeks the traffic level of the Japanese 
Fleet had been unusually high. 

[51D8'\ Mr. Mitchell. You mean the radio traffic level, the 
messages? 

AdmiiRl Turner. The number of messages and length of messages 
had been unusually high and had involved the entire Japanese Fleet 
and their bases. Suddenly somewhere arouiul tlie 25th or 2Gth of 
November the traflic level dropped very markedly and the Japanese 
•changed their code, or their cipher, and changed their calls. They 
certoinly changed their calls, and I think it changed the cipher. 

Well, that was extremely significant that veiy important operations 
were contemplated, and it was probable that nearly tW entire Japanese 
Fleet had put to sea. 

Well, that overweighed anything of this sort. I thought that be- 
sides the ships that were headed down through the China Sea the 
entire fleet had gone to sea. Well, now, where they were going to go is 
a matter that could be easily determined. One large part of them 
were bound to go down with the exiieditionaiy forces in the South 
China Sea. As a matter of fact I expected more, a stronger force to 
go down there than actually went, a somewhat stronger force. 

Now the rest of the fleet, including the battleships and carriers, could 
go one of two places: They could either proceed down in the vicinity 
of Eniwetok, of Kwajalein, or Palaus, or Truk to take up a covering 
position against any [6199'[ attempt of our fleet to proceed to 
the Far East^ — although such a proceeding was out of the question 
unless we wanted to commit suicide — or the major portion of the force 
could go to the eastward and attack Hawaii, eitlier for a raiding or for 
landing operations, which we did not expect in tlie least degree because 
we analyzed they wanted the far eastern region and that they would 
make their major amphibious effort and uieir shore effort in that 
direction. 

So that the possibility, the percentage chance of whether they would 
come to Hawaii or go down and take up a covering position in the 
Mandates, you could put that into anything you wished, depending on 
the person doing it. 

Roughly, I thought the chances, as I had no other definite means, I 
thought tfie chances were about 50-.50 that we would get a heavy raid 
in Hawaii or that the Japanese Fleet that would not be used in the 
China Sea would deploy in the Mandates. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you had an impression then, when you heard 
of the reports relating to the location of all these carriers and a couple 
of battleships, you had it in mind that there was a 50-50 chance that 
Hawaii would be attacked? 

Admiral Turner, Yes. sir; at least. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you gained that impression around the 1st of 
Decemlier in connection with these ship location reports? 

\5^00'\ Admiral Turner. No. That had been the opinion all 
along, expressed by the Navy Department, expressed in Hawaii, ex- 
pressed by the War Department, expressed by everybody else, that 
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there was a strong possibility that there would be an attack, a raid, 
that is, against Hawaii, That was merely following along the line 
the Navy officers and Army officers had been thinking about for 25 
' y^ears or more. There was no change. 

Mr. Mitchell. They had been thinking about it hard up to August 
1, 1941, as all these plans against an air attack show, but we haven’t 
found any officer here yet, Admiral, that has testified that they had 
any idea that the chances of a raid at Hawaii were any 50 percent. 
Some of them thought it was a bare possibility. Some didn’t expect 
it. But they though it ought to be guarded against, and so on. 

Did you stand alone in your rating of the possibility of an air raid? 

Admiral Turner, No, sir. There were a good many naval officers in 
the department that felt the same way about it. 

Mr. MiTciiEix. Then at tliat stage of the game, or on November 27, 
if the Navy felt that way about the chances of an air raid on the fleet 
in Pearl Harbor, why didn’t they send some further message that at 
least mentioned the possibility of sucli a thing? 

\520V\ Admiral Turner. That liad been in correspondence right 
along. The dispatch of November 27 fully covers it, m my opinion. 
I think on the 5th, the afternoon of the 5th of December, after con* 
vassing the situation with officers in my Division, I went into Admiral 
Ingersoll’s office and we talked for an hour as to what more the Navy 
Department could do to warn the forces in the field, the fleets, what 
ought to be done, should we send any more dispatches, or what. We 
came, both, to the conclusion that everything had been done cover- 
ing the entire situation that ought to be done and we then proceeded 
into Admiral Stark’s office, discussed the same question witn him for 
15 minutes, and it was the unanimous decision that the orders that 
we had sent out for Admiral Kimmel to take a defensive deployment 
there were sufficient. 

What was he going to take a defensive deployment against? Just 
one thing. That is the meat of that dispaten. It is all in there. 

Mr. Rln’CHELL. You think that the defensive deployment referred 
to is necessarily covered by that provision in the plan which calls for 
participation in the defense of our territories in the Pacific against 

Admiral Turner. Attack. 

Mr. Mitchell. Attack. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, here is a message that says : 

This is a war warning. 

That is good. It says that — 

an aggressive move by Jupan is expected within the next few days. 

That is all right. 

Number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval task 
forces indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai 
or Kra Peninsula, or p<)ssil)ly Borneo. 

Now, there you direct attention to the fact that your best judgment 
is that the indications are that there will be an expeaition against either 
the Philippines, Thai, or Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. 

Now,'we will say that within a few days after that you, or at that 
time, you thought there was a 50-percent chance that that lost carrier 
fleet might be headed for Hawaii. 
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Do you think that this was an adequate warning? You were talk- 
ing about the possibility^ of Borneo. Why not say something about 
the possibility of Hawaii ? ^ 

Admiral Turner. The major effort, the major war effort, was defi- 
nitely, or was defined right there, and that was correct. Well, Ad- 
miral Kimmel had nothing to do with that except as a later task to 
attempt to keep as much of the Japanese Fleet in play in the Mar- 
shalls as possible to give our resources out there a better chance. So 
that the order [6120S] to him, and I again invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that this is directed to CINPA.C, the order to him i» 
“Execute a defensive deployment.” 

Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I surest that the admiral point out 
on the map the area that the Pacific laeet was supposed to cover. It 
is covered at page 107 of volume 1 of this document. And none of" 
those items are in the Pacific Fleet area. It might be good for tbe 
committee to understand at this point. It is page 107. 

North of latitude 30* North and west of longitude 140° Bast. 

(The witness went to the map.) 

Admiral Turner. The longitude was 140° ? 

Mr. Murphy. North of latitude 30°, north and west of longitude 
140° east. 

Admiral Turi^er. Yes. The Far East area runs across here [indi- 
cating]. This was the responsibility of Admiral Hart [indicating]. 

Senator Brewster. "What was that! 144? 

Mr. Murphy. 140° east. 

Admiral Turner. This is 140 [indicating] 30 is this right here 
[indicating]. South of KYUSHU. Then all the way down here i» 
the far-eastern area. 

Mr. Murphy. That would cut right through Japan, would it not? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir ; that would cut over here [indicating] . 

Mr. Murphy. But the 140° line. 

Admiral Turner. It wouldn’t go any higher than 30 latitude. 

Mr. Murphy. It is north of 30 and north and west of 140. 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. South of the tip of the Japanese Islands? 

Mr. Murphy. South. It would be north of the Equator and east 
of longitude 140° east. 

Mr. Mitchell. That line 140° east if projected down through the 
Japanese Islands, where does it hit in the Dutch East Indies? 

Admiral Turner. It didn’t go north of 

Mr. Mitchell. I said projected 

[.52ft5] Admiral Turner. Down here [indicating]. 

Mr. Mitchell. Both ways, it goes up through Japan projected. 

Admiral Turner. This is longitude 143 [jiidicatingh ’ 

Of course this part [indicating] has nothing to do with the definition 
of the area. 

Mr. Mitchell. I didn’t say it did, but we are trying to get the gen- 
eral location. As projected in each direction it passes through the Jap- 
anese Islands. Where does it land? Down toward Australia, New 
Guinea? 

Admiral Turner. It strikes New Guinea about 1° west of the divid- 
ing line between the Netherlands and British New Guinea. 
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Mr. Mitchell. It was the area west of that, south of 30, that was 
in the area that these tasks imposed by WPL-46 laid the burden on 
the fleet. That was the general area in which those tasks were to be 
performed ? 

Admiral Turner. It was the area outside of that. This is the far- 
eastern area. 

Mr. Mitchell. It was the area east of that line and south of 30 ? 

Admiral Turner. North of 30. 

Mr. Mitcheijl,. That they were to operate in? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; north of 30 and east of 140 is [o20ff] 
the Pacific area. 

Mr. Mitchell. Does that cover the ground ? 

Mr. Murphy. No. 2 would be — 

north of the equator and east of longitude 140 east. 

No. 3: 

south of the equator, and east of longitude 180 to the South American Coast, and 
longitude 74 degrees west 

The Vice Chairman. Let him locate one at a time. 

Mr. Mdrpht. No. 2: 

North of the equator and east of longitude 140 east. 

Admiral Turner. Here [indicating]. 

Mr. Murphy. No. 8 : 

South of the Equator and east of longitude 180 to the Sooth American coast and 
longitude 74 degrees west 

That wouldn’t all be on that map. 

^ Achiral Turner. Pretty nearly. Across this way [indicating] 180, 
{indicating] and then over here to the Southeast Pacific area [indi- 
cating], which as I recall was along 

Mr. Murphy. 74® west. 

Admiral Turner.^ There is something wrong about that. 

Mr. Murphy. 74 is not on the map, is it? 

Admiral Turner. There was a line that ran here 

Mr. Murphy. 74 would be to the right. 

fSW7] Admiral Turner. Yes. I w’U have to see that book. 

The Vice Chairman. Just a moment. While you are at that map, 
Admiral— does it disturb you General Mitchell if I ask a question at 
this point? 

Mr. Mitchell. Not a bit. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral while vou are at the map^please point 
out the area coming within the responsibility of Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Turner. It was from the China Coast, latitude 30® north, 
over eastward to longitude 140 east. Evei^thing north of that within 
the Pacific was under Admiral Kimmel. Then from the point 30 — 140 
south to the Equator, everything east of that was under Admiral 
Kimmel. Then the line went on along the Equator to 140®. Then 
everything east of that, and I think that book is wrong — my recollec- 
tion is to longitude 100, and that was in the Southeast Pacific area 
under another command. 

I know that for a fact. That was under the command of the South- 
east Pacific, responsibility starting all the way south, came up along 
lOO west to about the Galapagos Islands, then over to the boundary 
between Mexico and Guatemala. 
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Everything west of the west coast of the United States, Canada, 
and Alaska. 

\6208] So that was the area under Kimmel's responsibility. 

In addition to that he had a supporting task in a segment that 
went down here [indicating] . 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral, your message suggested movements 
of the Japanese in certain directions, either the Philippines, Thai, 
Kra Peninsula, or Borneo. Which one of those areas, if any, w'as the 
area covered by Admiral Kimmel’s responsibility? 

Admiral Turner. None. 

I beg your pardon, it doesn’t say movements, it says “amphibious 
expedition.” 

Mr. Mitchell. That is right, an artiphibious expedition against 
either the Philinpines, Thai, Ki*a Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. 

Now, one of trie objectives were within this, Knnnu*rs area, at all, 
were they? 

Admiral Tltiner. That is correct. 

The purpose in that was to indicate to all the addres-(cs the major 
nature and the direction of the major war effort, of tlie Japane-e. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think maybe tin* committee would like to have 
you take your seat again. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Well, now in these conversations you had with Admiral 
Stark and other people in the Navy after December 1. in which you 
discussed at great length the advisability of sending some additional 
warning to Admiral Kimmel, did they express tiu* view in your 
presence that there was a oO-percent chance, or anything like it, of 
this lost carrier group attacking Ha\vaii i 

Admiral Turner. I would like to correct what apparently was an 
erroneous impression that I gave. 

I wasn't tliinking about any lost carrier group in particular. I 
was thinking about the major portion of the jTi))anese Fleet which we 
had not detected going down through the China Sea. 

Attention was not centered on any of the six. My attention wa< 
not particularly center(‘d on six carriers to the exclusion of other-. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then on that basis, what did these oth(*r ofll 
cers say at this conference about the no^sihility of a raid on M iv. ;4 i " 

Admiral Turner. I can’t rememoer any of the specific lines that 
the conversation took. W’^e discussed what we had done and looked 
over the dispatches, looked over the charts, and just how much atten- 
tion was paid to the question of a raid on Hawaii, how much of th»* 
time on other matters, why, I can’t remember, can’t recall it. 

{5201\ Mr. Mitchei.l. Did you express your opinion to them 
at that time that these ship location reports that you had available 
here in the Navy Depaitmeiit at Washington, sucli as you had, did 
not, to your satisfaction l(K*ate the three carrier divisions? 

Admiral Turner. No, 1 don’t think I mentioned that particularly. 
[ think more than likely I mentioned the radio silence which was m 
effect, and the change of codes. 

That would liave been the natural thing. 

Mr. MnviiEi.L. Bearing in mind all these plans and estimates that 
had been made over the months during 1941 about an air attack, 
all of them reached the conclusion that an air attack would be from 
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a carrier, some specified the direction and some hit within 450 miles 
of where it came from, they all emphasized the carrier aspect. 

Wouldn’t you place special significance on tlie failure to locate three 
divisions of carriei’s as indicating a possibility of a raid on Hawaii, 
more than you would the failure to locate some battleships and cruis- 
ers? AVasn’t there any special signifiance in that ? 

Admiral Tcknkk. Well, I think we had failed to locate quite a lot 
of the rest of tlie fleet as well. Carriers don't go out alone, and the 
whole sum of all of the variables and all of the parts of the situation 
pointed, as I say, to \hJll\ me, to one of two things, and I 
believe we discussed the whole thing. 

After reading these sphuidid plans that had l)een sent in by the 
commander in chief, and by the Fourteenth Naval District, why, my 
feeling was that tlu^se i)eople knew their business. They knew what 
to do al)out it, prol)ably a lot more than I did, or the rest of here, 
la^cause they were the ones that were on the firing line. 

Mr. Mitctiki.l. AVell, let's pass on to something else now. 

I want to call your attention to the Japanese diplomatic intercepts 
setting up what was known as the winds code particularly, circular 
2o5;5 on j>age 154 of Exhibit 1. 

Admiral Titiner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitciikij.. 4'he boltom of the page. Among the Japanese 
intercepts that were decoded, translated, and given to you, was that 
among them? 

Admiral TruxEu. YTs, sir; I saw it at the time. 

Mr. Mm’iiEEL. Did you see the one on the top of page 155 under 
the simie date, establishing a more abbreviated system for the general 
intelligence broadcasts? 

Admiral Turner. That is vaguely familiar. I won't say specific 
ally whether I saw it or not. I think I did. 

Mr. MnxTiEij.. The one on the bottom of jiage 154 is 
the one that is known as the winds code because some of the words 
there refer to east wind, west wind, north wind. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheee, Do you know whether after the receipt of that 
and translation of that message on page .154, the Navy took any steps 
to put any monitoring stations on the alert to endeavor to receive that 
message when it did come, if it did come? Was that in your functions 
at all? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. Not in the least. It was Communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Mitciieix. We have to go to them for the story? 

Admiral Turner. I understand it was done, but I know nothing 
about the details. 

Mr. Mrrciip.L. You have no accurate and detailed information as 
to. what monitoring stations were available and whether they had 
Japanese language representatives? 

Admiral Turner. I know several places. I know they had them in 
Guam, Samoa, Pearl, and Bainbridge Island. 

Mr. Mitchell. Do you know whether they had Japanese language 
men listening on those or whether each was equipped with a Japanese 
language man, or would I have to go to Communications for that? 
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Admiral Turner. Well, that would depend on whether [621S'] 
this was voice or key procedure. I believe that we did not at that 
time, at least I had never heard of it. I believe we ourselves did not 
monitor voice ciiruits, but depended on the FCC and other services. 

That is what I was told. 

Mr. Mitciiei-l. Well, we will let that go becau.se w'c will get the 
accurate information from Communications. 

Now, after this intercept of the 19th of November, translated No- 
vember 28, was received, and you saw it, did you ever have given to 
you, prior to Decemlier 7, any “execute message” using that code 
which used the words, east wind rain, or west wind clear, or north 
wind cloudy, meaning war with the United States, war with Britain, 
.and war with Russia f 

Did you ever have a message of that kind given you among the 
information you received? 

Do you underetand my question ? 

Admiral Turner. I understand thoroughljr. I would like to start 
with what happened and then give you a direct answer. 

Mr. Mitchetx. All right, tell it your own way. 

Admiral Turner. On Friday afternoon, I think it 

was 

Mr. Keefe. What date was that? 

Admiral Turner (continuing). Of December 6 Admiral Noyes 
•called me on the telephone or the interphone, I do not know which, 
and said “The weather message,” or words to this effect, “The first 
weather message has come in” and I said, “What did it say!” And he 
aaid, “North wind clear.” And I said, “Well, there is something wrong 
about that,” and he said, “I think so, too,” and he hung up. 

I never saw a draft of that, I do not know from my own knowledge 
where he got it from. I assumed until recently that it was an authentic 
message. From what I can determine since coming back here it was 
something entirely different, but it was never told to me. If it had 
come in and had b^n authentic I am certain that I would have received 
a copy of it. 

^lr. Mitchell. Well, the phrase in English for “War with the 
United States” which would nave been used in such a message was 
the phrase “East wind rain.” 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Did you ever see that? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr, Mitchell. The phrase in case there was war with [6S15'\ 
Russia was “north wind cloudy.” 

Admiral Turner. Well, maybe it was “cloudy” instead of “clear” 
but it was “north wind,” which was ridiculous. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, maybe this will refresh your recollection : In 
the F(’C report of their monitoring station, which will go in evi- 
dence here and was offered in evidence in one of the other inquiries, 
that FCC station record shows that they intercepted a weather oroad- 
cast from the Tokyo station transmitted at approximately 2200 
Greenwich meridian time December 4, 1941 and the Japanese lan- 
guage man at that monitoring station reported that he had heard 
words to this effect: 

Tokyo today north wind, slightly stronger; may become cloudy tonight; 
tomorrow slightly cloudy and fine weather. 
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Now, YOU will notice that that comes close to the phrase “North wind 
cloudy,’’ which meant war with Russia, but doesn’t quite fit in with 
the man that picked it up. Could that have been the message? 

Admiral Turner. I think it is. It comes even closer to my recol- 
lection, which is very distinct, “North wund clear.” Now, he was 
being rather guarded. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Maybe he is right qbout that because he said “North 
wind and may become cloudy,” wiich would indicate {6216^ at 
the time it was clear, would it not? 

Now, tliere is another message that was intercepted by the FCC on 
December 7th at apprcfciinately 2130 Greenwich meridian time — ^no, 
I have got that wrong. This is another one, e.xhibit 3, interceptea 
2130 Greenwich meridian time December 5, 1941 and this message 
says: 

Today north wind ; morning clondy ; afternoon clear. 

and still that was not quite “North wind cloudy.” Was that the one? 

Admiral Turner. It might have been that message ; I do not know. 
He only called me once and that was, to the best of my recollection, in 
the late afternoon of the 5th, which would have been about 22 or 23 
hundred Greenwich time. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Well, you are sure that was “North wind” and not 
“East wind,” though ? 

Admiral Turner. I am sure it was “North wind” because I ques- 
tioned it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, here is a final report of the FCC station, a 
message from Tokyo station tran.smitted by them between 0002 and 
0035 Greenwich meridian time, December 8, 1941. That would be 
December 7 here, would it not, Greenwich meridian time, December 8? 

Admiral Turner. No ; it is 5 hours earlier than that the same date. 

[6217'\ Mr. Mitchell. Five hours earlier? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, here is the English translation : 

This Is In the middle of the news but today especially at this point we are 
giving the weather forecast : West wind clear. 

Now, that was tlie exact phrase set up in the winds code for war with 
Great Britain and that came in after the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Did you ever see or liear of that ? 

Aamiral Turner. Yes, sir; I saw that. That is, I have a strong 
recollection of having seen that. 

Mr. Mitchele. There is some evidence here that Captain McCollum 
sometime between tlfe 1st of December and the 7th of December indi- 
cated or showed a view that some further warning ought to be sent 
to Pearl Harbor. Do you know anything about that ? 

Admiral Turner. Ves, sir; and 1 was here yesterday when Senator 
Ferguson read my testimony from the Navy court of inquiry, and I 
was a little confused in that. I had nothing to refer to, I had not 
received any warning of more than 2 or 3 days about the proceedings 
and since tliat time in going over it myself and thinking about it I 
arrived at what I believe is a correct statement on that subject. 

From time to time Captain McCollum would come to me with 
[521S^ drafts of memoranda to the CNO concerning the situation 
and we would discuss them. I think that he had such a memorandum 
about the 1st of December but I do not believe that it was intended to 
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go out as a dispatch but was merely for the information of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. Now, I have not seen such a inemorndum but I 
have a recollection of that. 

Now, about the 1st or 2d of December — and this is sure, I am com- 
pletely sure of this, I remember it very distinctly — about the 1st or 2d 
of December Commander McCollum came into my office and handed me 
a proposed dispatch written on one sheet of paper and approximately 
the length of the dispatch of November 27 which he proposed that 
the Chief of Naval Operations send out to the fleets concerning the 
immence of war. It covered the same grour^ approximately as the 
CNO dispatches of the 24th and the 27th. 

Now, I know that Admiral Wilkinson and some other officer in 
ONI had seen those two dispatches and I asked McCollum if he had 
seen them. 

Mr. Mitchell. You mean seen the officers or seen the dispatches? 

Admiral Turner. If lie had seen the two dispatches of the 24th and 
27th, and he said, ‘‘No.” So I pulled the two dispatches out and handed 
them to him and said, “Well, read these over and then see if you think 
your dispatch ought to go.” 

[o2I0] He sat down and read them over and handed them back 
to me and he said, “No,” and tore up his proposed dispatch. It had the 
same general coverage but was not as specific as these two messages. 

Mr. Mitchell. Not as specific as those two that were sent? 

Admiral Turner. Not quite, no, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Can you give us any more information from your 
recollection as to what his proposed dispatch contained ? 

Admiral Turner. I agreed with it entirely, he and I agreed cm the 
situation and he was afraid that a warning had not been sent out and 
he had prepared himsidf a dispatch which he wanted to send out to the 
commander in chief. I did not ask him not to send it but I just merely 
said, “See if you think it ought to go after you read these dispatches” 
and he read the two dispatch^ and he said, “No.” He said, “That is 
enough.” 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, turning now to the messages that were inter- 
cepted between Janan and her ambassadors here in Washington on the 
day of the 6th and 7th of December 1941, what are known as the pilot 
message, the fourteen part message and the 1 p. m. message, when did 
you first have called to your attention or see any part or all of those 
messages? You know what I am talking about? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I think I testified that my 
recollection is that some time just preceding the ,7th, some night, an3 
I now believe it to have been the night of December 6, about IJ :30 
p. m. an officer came to my house, and I was in bed, and went down 
and read a long dispatch in several parts. I believe that that was the 
dispatch in question. I asked the officer to whom he had shown the55e 
and he said, “Admiral Wilkinson, Admiral Ingersoll, and Secretary 
Knox” and I did nothing more about it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, when you say that was the dispatch in ques- 
tion, my quest ion was probably too broad. 

Admiral Titiner. The first 13 parts. 

Mr. Mitchei.l. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. The first 13 parts, I believe. 
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The Vice Chairman. VTiat time did he say he saw it? 

Admiral Turner. ll;30p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell. 11 :30 in the evening at his house. 

Admiral Tuuner. About 11 :30 at night. 

The V ice Chairman. Of the 6th ? 

Admiral Turner. Of tlie Gth, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Where liad you been at about that time ? 

Admiral Turner. I had been home. 

Mr. Mitchell. All evening? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir. That is confirmed by a tele- [ 522 /] 
gram which I just received from my wife as to where we were that 
night. She said we were home and that is my recollection. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, the next day what was the first hour 
you say at which you saw the fourteenth part and the 1 p. m.f 

Admiral Turner. I do not recall seeing the 14th part until after 
the attack. I did see the 1 p. m. part. 

I had stayed at home Sunday morning and about 10:30, as I recall 
it. Admiral Stark called up and said there was a dispatch from Admiral 
Hart or a letter, rather, and he wanted me to come down to the office. 
I went down to the office, arriving there some time, I believe, about 
11 : 15, it may have been a little ahead of that, and it was quite urgent 
that a letter be written to Admiral Hart and he gave me the necessary 
information. I went to my office and started writing the reply and 
had just about finished and looked over my disjiatches for the day and 
Admiral Stark called me on the interphone and told me to come to his 
office. That, as I recall, was about 12 or 12 : 15. 

He then showed me the 1 o’clock message and I asked him if any 
action had been taken on it and he said that he had called General 
Marshall or General Marshall had called him and they had discussed 
it and at first Admiral Stark had [ 5222 ] advised against send- 
ing anything further because it might be confusing and then he said 
about 3 or 4 minutes later he changed his mind and had called up 
General Marshall and had told him that he thought the dispatch should 
go and asked him, if he was going to send one, to inform the naval 
authorities. 

Mr. Mitchell. That dispatch he thought should go was one along 
the lines that Marshall tried to get through? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Calling attention to the effect of the 1 p. m. delivery? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir ; exactly, because it was evidently an ulti- 
matum with something very .serious attached to it. 

Mr. Mitchell. During the time that you were at home Sunday 
morning did anybody call you from your office to see if anything 
should be done about the fourteenth part or the 1 p. m. message ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; they did not call me at the house and 
I had an officer on watch in the office and he did not report that any- 
thiim had been sent in there. 

Mr. Mitciieli,. And as far as the first 13 parts were concerned you 
satisfied yourself the night before that the Secretary of the Navy 
knew about it and who else ? 

[ 5223 ] Admiral Turner. And Admiral Ingersoll and Admiral 
Wilkinson. If it had been a cbiinge in the situation, why, I might 
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have called up Admiral In^ersoll and recommended something going in 
but it constituted no particular change ; it was information of vfuue 
and I presumed that either Admiral Ingersoll or Admiral Wilkinson 
would do what th^ considered to be necessary in that case. 

Mr. Mitchei.l. The pilot message had not b^n called to your atten- 
tion on the afternoon of the 6th 1 

Admiral Ti:rn£k. No, sir; I do not remember seeing that until 
possibly as part of the 13 parts. 

Mr. Mitchell. In the ordinary course of business the whole 14 ports 
and the 1 p. m. would go to your office as soon as translated, would 
they not ? 

Admiral Turner. They would come to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. They would come to you? 

Admiral Turner. They were not delivered — well, they would go to 
my office but they would not be delivered to anybody else except mo. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you did not get to your office Sunday morning; 
until about 10:30? 

Admiral Turner. Until about 11: 15. 

Mr. Mitchell. 11:15? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

[6224] Mr. Mitchell. Were these messages, the translations of 
the fourteenth part and the 1 p. m., delivered to you then ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. I had seen them. I did not see the 
fourteenth. 

Mr. Mitchell. You had seen the 13 parts you told me. 

Admiral Turner. I had seen the 13 parts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcheu.. They were delivered to your house? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and taken away. 

Mr. Mitchell. But the fourteenth part and the 1 p. m. did not even 
come to you ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; they did not. 

Mr. Mitchell. As late as 11 : 30 Sunday? 

Admiral Turner. They had not. 

Mr. Mitchell. How do you account for that? 

Admiral Turner. I do not account for it. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, did you receive delivery in a locked pouch 
of the fourteenth part and tlie 1 p. m. any time on Sunday? 

Admiral Turner. I think they came in tlic locked pouch some time 
during the afternoon. The only thing that I saw or have a recollection 
of seeing was the 1 p. m. part, which was Admiral Stark’s copy and 
which he showed to me. 

Mr. Mitchell. During this time after around November \r)225\ 
27 to December 7, in all your discussions around the Navy with those 
in authority was any consideration given to the question of whether 
the fleet sliould he moved out of Pearl Harbor and sent to sea? 

Admiral Turner. No; there was not that I recall. I assumed that 
most or all of it would be at sea. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, why did you a.ssumc that? 

Admiral Turner. W,-I1. that was the place for them under Admiral 
Kimmel’s operating ])lan for their de])loyment. 

Mr. Mitcheli.. You mean that that was the place for them under 
your dispatch of tlw' 27lh ordering the preparatory deployment? 
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Admiral Turner. Ordering a defensive deployment, yes, sir, and 
the commander's operating plan. 

Mr. Mitchell. And you say that prior to the 7th of December you 
did not know what, if any, state of alertness after the warning mes- 
sages of the 27th had been established by either the Navy or the Army 
command ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct, for that one dispatch, short dis- 
patch from General Short. 

Mr. Mitchell. The committee may inquire. 

The Vice Chairman. It is now exactly 4 o’clock. We will recess 
until 10 o’clock in the morning. You will be here then, please. 
Admiral. 

[S2.:iG] Admiral Turner. I will, yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., Thursday, December 20, 1945, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Friday, Decemner 21, 1945.) 
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FBIDAT, DBCEMBEB 21, 1245 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Committee on the Investigation 

or the Pearl Harbor Attack, 

Washington^ /?. 0. 

The Joint Committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
the caucus room (room 318), Senate Office Building, Senator Alben 
W. Barkley (chariman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Barkley (chairman), Lucas, Brewster, and 
Ferguson and Representatives Cooper (vice chairman), Clark, 
Murphy, Gearhart, and Keefe. 

Also pi'esent: William D. Mitchell, general counsel; Gerhard A. 
Gesell, Jule M. Hannaford, and John E. Masten, of counsel, for the 
joint committee. 

[5228] The Chairman. The committee will come to order, 
please. Counsel, I believe, desires to ask Admiral Turner again before 
turning him over to the tender mercies of the committee. 

TESTIHONT OF ADMIRAL RICHMOND HEIIT TURNER (Resumed) 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral, two points were mentioned toward the end 
of your testimony yesterday that I would like to inquire about. 

One is a statement you made that neither you nor Admiral Stark had 
any knowledge prior to December 7, 1941, as to what, if any, equipment 
existed at Pearl Harbor, naval equipment, to decode or decrypt Japa- 
nese messages. Had you no information at all about that? 

Admiral Turner. I did not know the details at all of the decryption 
methods or codes that were employed hy the Army and the Navy ex- 
cept in a very general way. On three occasions, I think all three times 
at Admiral Stark’s initiative, I asked Admiral Noyes as to whether or 
not Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Hart were receiving the same de- 
crypted information that we were receiving here. I do not know that 
I snecified diplomatic intercepts. 

On each occasion Admiral Noyes assui*ed me that since these dis- 

S atches were being intercepted by both Admiral Hart and Admiral 
[immel, that those officers had the same information that we had. 
[5229] Now, in the testimony before the Naval Court of Inquiry 
Admiral Noyes states that he knew that the particular codes that we 
were using for the decrj’ption of the diplomatic messages were not 
in the possession of either Admiral Hart or Admiral Kimmel and in 
his testimony he said that he could not understand how he could 
have given me any such information. 
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The only conclusion that I can arrive at is that I did not make 
my question to Admiral Noyes clear and that he misunderstood what 
I was trying to pet at. It was true that Admiral Kimmel's organiza- 
tion and Admiral Hart's were doing the traffic analysis and that they 
had such codes and ciphers as were in the military's possession con- 
cerning Japanese naval codes. 'We were not doing that type of work 
here but only, as I understand it now, the diplomatic decryption. It 
is possible that Admiral Noyes thought I was referring to that type 
of decryption and not to the — I mean to the tactical type of decryp- 
tion — and not the diplomatic. 

However, as a result of those three conversatiorfs at three widely 
separated times during 1941 1 believed and so informed Admiral Stark 
that those officers were receiving the same information on all de- 
crypted mes.sages. at least concerning the Pacific, that we had here 
in Washington. I now know that that belief is entirely in error as 
regards diplomatic code.s. 

Mr. Mitchell. Admiral Noyes was in charge of what at that time? 

Admiral Turner, He was in charge — ^he was the Director — of Naval 
Communications. 

Mr. Mitchell. And if there was any one man in the Navy Depart- 
ment that knew what the set-up was about intercepting, decoding and 
translating these Jap intercepts, he would be the man, would he not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MrrcHEi.L. And, of course, he knew or must have known when 
you had any conversations with him just what the situation was? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. And he would not have any object, of course, in 
deceiving you about it ? 

Admiral Turner. Not the least. He gave me at 'all times all in- 
formation that I requested. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, here is a situation where according to the 
set-up that you described and the responsibilities of the War Plans 
Division it was your duty to keep these fleet commanders fully ad- 
vised and report to them any over-all information that affected the 
possibilities of war and, of course, it was not possible to discharge 
that duty if you did not know what means they had of 

obtaining information of their own. You could not do that unless 
you knew precisely just what they had and what they needed from 
you, isn’t that so? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; that is not correct. It was not mv duty 
to inform the commanders in chief as to Intelligence, as to informa- 
tion. It was my duty to inform them as to the major aspects of the 
international situation that might lead to war with the United States 
or might affect war with the United States. Sending the intercepts 
or summaries of the intercepts or evaluating them as to authenticity 
or probability was not War Plans province and we never under any 
circumstances sent such information out. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, these so-called diplomatic intercepts, this 
magic code stuff that you were getting here and seeing every day, did 
bear directly on the over-all situation, did they not? 

Admiral Turner. They affected very greatly our estimate as to 
the over-all situation. I will modify that and say they affected them. 
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They probably affected them in general terms about 15 percent, because 
we were gathering information from many other sources and we knew 
we were not interc(‘{)ting all of the diplomatic dispatches. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, then, assuming the diplomatic intercepts only 
affected your estimates to the extent of 15 percent, in 

judging what you ought to communicate to the fli*et commander it was 
important for you to know whether they already had available that 15 
percent through tlie intercepts and translating of the diplomatic 
purple code ? 

Admiral Tcbner. Yes ; that is true. 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Admiral Turnek, Because they would understand — if they had at 
least the more important parts of those intercepts — it would certainly 
influence their undei-standing of any general estimate that we sent 
out from the Department. 

Mr. Mitcheix. Precisely. Now, the situation was, though, as a 
fact, whatever caused it, that War Plans Division assumed then or 
believed that at Honolulu the Navy had a system and equipment to 
decode all that stuff when in truth and in fact it had not; that was 
the actual situation, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Ti'rneh. That was the actual situation and I thought and 
Admiral Stark thought that we had taken due precautions to inform 
ourselves on exactly that point, but there was a])parently a misunder- 
standing in the conversation.s. It was all done orally. 

Mr. Mitchell. Another question I want to ask you about is with 
reference to your statement that you submitted this warning message 
of the 27th and the previous one of November 24, submitted it or 
transmitted it, to the President. Now, [52J3] did you do that 
personally! 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. I left those messages with Admiral 
Stark with the understanding that he would clear them with the 
Secretary and if necessary witii the President. I believe that he did 
in the case of both of those dispatches, but I have no knowledge except 
that Admiral Stark on one or both occasions informed me that either 
one or both dispatches, and my memory is not clear on that, had been 
approved by the President. 

Mr. Mitchell. Before they were sent? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Or after? 

Admiral Turner. Before they were sent. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, now, one of the things that the President was 
very keen about here was having these warning messages tell the com- 
manders not to commit the first overt act and he brouglit that to 
Marshall’s attention and they were careful to weave that into the War 
Department warning. Here you have a dispatch of the same type sent 
to the naval commanders and the President, if he saw it, apparently 
did not say a word about any overt act or anything of that kind. 

Admiral Turner. I have no recollection that the President told Ad- 
miral Stark or Secretary Knox anything at all concerning any overt 
act. The fact that the President ap- \62SJ^'\ proved one or 
both of those dispatches, and I know tnat he approved tnem in general 
terms even if 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, you knew it because somebody told you so, 
isn’t that about all the basis for your knowledge? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. My relations were in these 

Mr. Mitchell. We are going to try to draw a distinction. Admiral, 
between things that you were told and things that you know from your 
own* personal knowledge or activity. 

Admiral Turner. I know from my own personal knowledge that I 
was never informed that any such warning dispatches should by direc- 
tion of the President contain any prohibition against any overt act. 

Senator Brewster. Did he ever talk to the Picsident about it? 

Mr. Mitchell. I am trying to get that clear. 

You never did talk to the President, did you, about these messages, 
these warning messages? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. You never took them personally to him ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. All you did was to leave them with Admiral Stark, 
with the understanding, as you put it, that he would clear them with 
the Secretary of the Navy and, if necessary, with anybody else, includ* 
ing the President ? 

Admiral Turner. With the Secretary of the Navy and the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, you said before, “If necessary, with the Preai- 
dent.” 

Now, was it your definite understanding that these messages could 
not be sent until they had been submitted to President Roosevelt? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. The messages were sent when Admiral 
Stark released them — gave directions to Admiral Ingersoll to release 
them. 

I know Admiral Stark believed, and I believed, that certainly the 
President and the Secretary ought to be informed as to any definite 
war warning and as to any message similar to the one of November 
24, because they were extremely important. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, I was not asking ^ou whether you had any 
instructions from the President about putting something in this mes- 
sage to warn our commanders not to commit the first overt act. my 
curiosity was aroused by the fact that the President had a good deal 
of emphasis laid on that, and he insisted that it be put into the War 
Department dispatch. 

I whs wondering how it could be that this warning message of the 
Navy of Novemlier 27 went over to the President before it was .sent, and 
he examined it and approved it, and yet the message as drawn does not 
say one word above overt act. Would not you think, yourself, that if 
it actually got to tlie Commander in Chief in that way, and he had l>een 
so interested in the overt act business, he would then have made a simi- 
lar suggestion to you or to the Navy? 

Admiral Turner. Well, Mr. Counsel, that would lie a pure surmise 
on my part. I know that I was never informed 

Mr. Mitciiell. I think you were right about that. 

Admiral Turner. That the President required such a phrase to be 
put in the Navy’s messages, and so far as [ 6237 '\ I am aware, 
no evidence that the President directed the Navy to put anytliing about 
overt acts, as has been introduced in this inquiry. 
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Mr. Mitcheu.. When did you first see the Army warning message 
that went to the commander of Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Turner. It was when General Gerow brought it to Ad- 
miral Stark’s office, I think on the afternoon of November 27. 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, that message had a provision in it about overt 
acts. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcueli,. It is from the Chief of Naval Operations to the 
commander in chief of tlie Pacific Fleet, dated November 2S, and in it, 
the statement is made tliat you undertake, no offensive action until 
Japan has committed an overt act — I am mistaken about that. I have 
missed where, the (luotation started. The message of November 28, 
from the Cluef of Naval Operations to the commandant PNNCP, 
for information to the commander in chief of tlie Pacific Fleet, quotes 
the Army message wliich contains the statement that the United 
States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. Then after the 
quotation is ended, the Savy message goes on and states — 

WPL 52 Is not npiilicnble to Pncllic area and will not bo placed In [5238] 
effect in that area except ns now in force in Soul boast I’acilic snbarea and 
Panama Naval Coastal Frontier. I'lidiTtako no offon.-iivo action until Japan has 
committed an overt act. 

That is not a copy of the Army message, that jjart. That is an order 
from the commander in chief, or the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I suppose you had sometliing to do with preparing that message. 
Have you found it? It is on page 88 of exhibit 87. 

Admiral Turner. That was sent to the commander in chief for 
information, so that he would know what ortlers had been given by 
the War Department to their .subordinate commanders primarily on 
shore, and so that the commander in chief w’ould know what orders 
we were giving to those two officers of the Pacific Northern and Pacific 
Southern Naval Coastal Frontiers, as to w’hat they should do, since 
those two officers, as soon as war eventuated, would come under the 
commander in chief for certain merits 

Now, the overt acts that could be committed by those officers were 
possibly arrests 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, Admiral, excuse me, but I am afraid I have 
not made my question clear. I am trying to find out where you got 
any directions or instructions to put into a Navy com- 

mand order an explicit direction to undertake no offensive action 
again.st Japan until Japan had committed an overt act. It is not 
the Army dispatch I am quoting from, it is part of your dispatch of Uie 
28th that follows after tne quotation of the Army dispatch. 

Who told you, or suggested that you give this caution against the 
first overt act? 

Admiral Turner. The commanders of those .two naval coastal 
frontiers 

Mr. Mitchell. That is not my question. 

Admiral 1'ltiner. I will an.swer it, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Mitchell. All right, sir. 

Admiral Turner. The commanders of those two naval coastal 
frontiers were ashore in the United States. Alongside of them were 
Army commanded who had been given orders to commit no overt act, 
and it seemed entirely suitable in that case that the orders to the naval 
officers should be parallel to their associates in the Army. 
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Mr. Mitchell. Well, on that basis, why, then, in your November 
27 warning message, in order to make it parallel with the Army ordOT 
to Pearl Harbor, did you not notify your commander in chief in 
Hawaii not to commit the first overt act ? 

Admiral Turner. The commander in chief in Hawaii was in a very 
much more exposed position where hostilities were far more likely 
to ensue than were the commanders of the naval coastal frontiers. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, I will ask you again if you will state to us 
just who was it? Was it the President, or if not lie, who^ was it that 
suggested or directed that this warning against committing the first 
overt act be put in the message from the Chief of Naval Operations on 
November 28, which I have just read? 

Admiral Turner. I drafted that dispatch and put those words in, 
so that the actions of the commanders of the naval coastal frontiers 
should be parallel with the actions of the Army commanders who 
were their associates. 

Mr. Mitchell. But you did not want them parallel at Hawaii? 
Is that the way I undestand it; you wanted different orders there? 
You wanted the Army to look out for the first overt act but the Navy 
not?. 

Admiral Turner. The Navy dispatch of the 27th of November was 
written first. It was cleared and we were agreed on it before any of 
us ever saw the Army dispatch. I consider that the dispatch to the 
commander-in-chief of November 27 was couched in the proper terms 
to meet that particular situation, which was a very dangerous one, 
with which they were faced. 

Mr. M 1 TCHEI.L. When you saw the draft of the Army 
dispatch of the 27th and the words that cautioned against overt acts 
in It, did you inquire why that was there or who had suggested it? 

Admiral Turner. We discussed — that is, Admiral Stark, General 
Gerow and I, discussed — the Army dispatch for a few minutes. I 
do not recall the nature of the discussion. I do recall feeling, as I 
probably expressed, that the Army dispatch was not as strong as 
the Navy’s dispatch. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, Admiral, I think you had one or two proposed 
corrections of the transcript 01 your evidence that you wanted to 
mention. Will you please do that now? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. On page 5130, the bottom of the page, 
I would like to clarify my answer as to the time, the hour of prepara- 
tion of Admiral Stark’s reply to Admiral Hart’s dispatch report of 
December 7 concerning the report of the Hart-Phillips conversations. 

From a study of the date and time books of the two dispatches and 
a Ipowledge as to times of decoding and coding, and the time? of trans- 
mission, I believe that I received Admiral Hart’s dispatch of his date, 
December 7, about* 11: 30 a. m. on the morning of our December 7, 
and that I prepared a reply to it late in the afternoon of the 7th, 
after knowing about the attack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. 

[■524S] Page 5152, the first sentence, change to read "Maritime 
traffic between Hawaii and Japan ordinarily was much heavier tliaw 
maritime traffic on the northern great circle routes,” 

On the same page, line 5, change the word “every” to the words 
“for a few.” 
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Mr. Mitchell. Did you want to add something about the ship 
location information? 

Admiral Tuhner. I have a little more. 

Mr. MrrciiEii. Excuse me. 

Admiral Tukner. Page 5 15-2, the next to the last line, in two places 
change the words “no patrol” to read “a patrol”. 

Page 5153, line 7, change “maritime ports” to read “maritime 
routes”. , * 

Page 5153, line 15, insert after the word “because” the words “of 
necessity”, and insert a period after “necessity”. 

Page 5153, lines 10 and 17, change the word “production” to 
“troops”. 

That is all, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now did you want to add anything to your testi- 
mony about the information available here as to the location of Jap- 
anese vessels ? 

Admiral TirRin':R. It may be that I gave an incorrect impression as 
to my impressions concerning the Japanese vessels that had been lost 
sight of by our analysts during the first [524'7] part of Decem- 
ber. I knew that we had not definitely located a considerable number 
of vessels of the Japanese Fleet. I did not identify them at all ns 
forming any particular task force, but knew that a number of vessels 
of various classes had not been located. 

I said yesterday, and was not too firm on it, that I believed I had 
seen dispatches or infoi-mation here in Washington showing that these 
vessels had not bticn located, and that I did not agree with the deduc- 
tions by Uie Office of Naval Intelligence that these vessels were neces- 
sarily in home ports. 

A good deal of information was sent to the Navy Department by 
both the commandant of the Fourteenth and commandant of the Six- 
teenth Naval Districts, giving analyses of their information as to the 
location of Japanese naval vessels and the organization of fleets. 

I have here two dispatches, one from each of those officers, dated 
November 26, 1941, which go into considerable detail as to organiza- 
tion and locations. They are not significant of the information that 
I believe I saw about the 1st of December, but they are indicative of 
the types of reports that were coming in every day or 2 or 3 days 
concerning the Japanese Fleet I think that there were other dis- 
patches than these about the 1st or 2d of December which gave esti- 
mates that certain vessels of the Japanese Fleet had not been located 
for several days. 

Mr. Mitchell. That last phrase “for several days” answers the 

S |uestion I was just about to ask you on that. You say “had not been 
ocated”. Now our understanding from the old records in prior 
inquiries on the situation at Oahu was that these carrier divisions had 
beOT previously located up to about maybe the 25th or so of November, 
and tnen had vanished into thin air, and they got no further trace of 
them, there was absolutely radio silence as to all of them from that 
time up to the 7th. 

So that is a little bit different from the statement that they had not 
been located. They had been once, and then they had been lost track 
of for that period. 

That is what you mean by saying they had not been located? 
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Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitchell. I think that is all. 

Mr. Keefe. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, as a matter of 
information, was there a lieutenant commander, or commander. Lay- 
ton out at Hawaii, who was in cliarge of this matter of ship locations! 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Keefe. He is the man that was sending those reports into Wash- 
ington. Were you acquainted with him. Admiral! 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I know him very well. He is at the 
present time, or was. Admiral Nimitz’s intelligence officer, and during 
the time that I was out there, why, he was the adviser for Admiral 
Nimitz. 

Mr. Keefe. He was the intelligence officer for Admiral Kimmel, 
wasn’t he, at the time? 

Mr. Mitchell. The evidence will show later, Mr. Congressman, 
that it was Layton who had charge of this ship location business; it 
was he who reported to Admiral Kimmel, and it was he that noticed 
and called attention to the fact that the carriers had disappeared. 

Mr. Keefe. I merely wanted to identify him in my mind at this 
time. 

Admiral Turner. There is one small point about that, at the time 
of the Pearl Harbor attack, the actual mechanical work of decryption 
was under the commandant of the Fourteenth Naval 

District 

Mr. Keefe. That was Admiral Bloch? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir: and not directly a part of the staff or- 
ganization of the commander in chief? 

Mr. Keefe. I see. All right. 

The Chairman. The Chair at the moment has no qiie.stions to ask, 
because I have mis.sed mo.st of Admiral Turner's testimony. There- 
fore, he will waive his right. 

Mr. Cooper. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral Turner, I desire to commend you 
very highly on the splendid record that you have made during the 
fighting in this recent war w'ith Japan, as I understand it from the 
information you gave us. I understood you to indicate that you were 
engaged in some of the greatest battles in the Pacific area. Is that 
correct ? 

.\dmiral Turner. Yes, sir; the amphibious etperations. 

Thank you. 

The Vice Chairman. I commend you very highly on that. Any 
questions I might ask you about the period of time during which you 
served as Chief of War Plans of the Navy would not in any way 
reflect on this distinguislied record which you have made during the 
fighting period, but I do want to inquire briefly about some of these 
matters that have develojied during your testimony in connection 
witli the period of time during which you served as 

('hief of War Plans Division of the Navy. And I may say that my 
imjiression is that much of tlie information you have given us is 
somewhat in conflict with other information we have received during 
the hearing. 
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Naturally, we want to try to reconcile all of tliese matters as much 
as we can. 

Now, how long have you been in the Navy, Admiral? 

Admiral Turner. 1 entered the Navy as a midshipman of tlie Naval 
Academy in June of 11)04; graduated Iti 11)08. 

The Vice Chairman. From what Slate did you enter the Academy? 

Admiral Turner. California. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, during what period of time was it that 
you served as Chief of War Plans Division of the Navy? 

Admiral Turner. From October 24, 1940, to June 13, 1941 — 1942; 
I beg- your pardon. 

The Vice Chairman. From 1940 in June— — 

Admiral TuMner. October, 1940. 

The Vice Chairman. October 1940. 

Admiral Turner. June 13, 1942. 

The Vice Chairman. October 1940 to June 1942 ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

[621(8^ The Vice Chairman. What was your rank at that time? 

Admiral Turner. I came to War Plans as a captain. In January 
I was appointed by the President as a rear admiral. That was for the 
purpose of giving me rank for the ABC conversations. That was 
not a rank that involved an increase of pay. It was what they call a 
spot promotion. 

In Octolier, 1 believe, of 1941, 1 was promoted to the temporary rank 
of rear admiral, witli the advice and con.^ent of the Senate, and in 
December of 1941 I was made, given the permanent rank of rear 
admiral. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, during this period about which we are 
inquiring here, you held the rank of rear aumiral either temporary or 
permanent? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, it was your duty and responsibility as 
Chief of the War Plans Division, to make plans for war in case this 
country became involved in war? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. And also to direct any operations that might 
become necessary in connection with those plans? 

Admiral Turner. To give the orders for the initiation of operations 
and to give advice as to major changes or major asjiects of the opera- 
tions. Minor routine operations were taken care of by the Ship Move- 
ments Division. 

[62Jfi'\ The Vice Chairman. Well, most of my inquiries are for 
the purpose of securing information. 

Now', would it be fair to assume that from the standpoint of the real 
effect of operations that the War Plans Division perhaps had the 
highest responsibility for the advice given to the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. The Office of Naval Intelligence ^yas largely 
charged with the responsibility of disseminating information? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. But your Division, War Plans, was the re- 
sponsible operations division ? 

Admiral Turner. So far as regards the major aspects of war. 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, you were kept fully advised and in- 
foriued as to the development of all diplomatic relations between this 
country and Japan and other foreign countries, were you? 

Admiral Turner. I was kept advised and I think had fully ade- 
quate information. There were lots of details, of coui’se, that I didn’t 
know. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, did you reach the conclusion that war 
with Japan was inevitable? 

[5250] Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. When did you reach that conclusion? 

Admiral Turner. I thought that war with Japan was inevitable 
for a number of years — for quite a number of years — ^before the war, 
that at some time the Nations would clash in war. ‘ 

I became convinced that war was certain under the conditions that 
existed in 1941 during June and July of 1941, and that it was only 
a question of a few months at most before we would be in war with 
Japan. 

The Vice Chairman. During June and July of 1941, you became 
convinced that war, and you were certain that war between the United 
States and Japan would occur? 

Admiral Turner. Within the next few months. 

The Vice Chairman. Within the next few months from June or 
July of 1941? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You at that time held the position of Chief 
of War Plans Division of the Navy? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you express those views to other respon- 
sible and high rankii^ officers of the Navy Department? 

Admiral Turner. Idid, and also to officers of the [5251] War 
Department. 

The Vice Chairman. Did any of those other high ranking and 
responsible officers of the War and Navy Departments agree w'ith 
you in that conclusion? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, there were quite a number in the Navy 
Department that agreed. I am quite sure that Admiral Stark had 
a strong opinion in that direction. I am sure that Admiral IngersoU 
did. And other officers with whom I talked. They felt that the 
situation was developing so that we would definitely be at war within 
a few months. 

The Vice Chairman. Then you knew that Admiral Stark and 
Admiral IngersoU, and perhaps other high ranking officers agreed 
with you in the conclusion and the conviction that you had that war 
was inevitable with Japan within a few months from June or July 
1941? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir; I believed that. 

The Vice Chairman. Do you know whether or not Admiral Wilk- 
inson agreed with those views? 

Admiral Turner. I knew then that Admiral Wilkinson did not 
agree with them. On December 6 he, much to my surprise, because 
1 had not fully realized his belief before that, he informed me that 
he felt that I was mistaken, and I asked him, “Mistaken in what,” and 
he said, “Mistaken that Japan would attack the United States.” 
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The Vice Chairman. Well, did you have the conviction 
that Japan would attack the United istatcf'^ 

Admiral Turner. I did. 

The Vice Chairman. And that was your conviction, that you have 
spoken of, that you reached that conclusion alon" about June or July 
of 1941, that it would lie within a few months ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Dili you ever think an attack would be made 
on Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral I'urner. Yes, sir, I did. I thought that that was a very 
important part, a fundamental part of a war that we would have 
with Japan. The Navy generally and the Army generally had thought 
so for a long time. 

Under the circumstances that existed at the time of the outbreak 
of war, as I testified yesterday, I felt that there, was at least a 50-50 
chance that we would get a severe attack on, that is, a severe raid, not a 
landing attack — 1 did not expect that, because they could not do 
important operations in the South China Sea and also conduct an 
anmhibious operation against Hawaii simultaneously. 

The Vice Chairman. The type of raid of which you speak was 
what did occur on December 7, i941, wasn’t it ? 

[J2<5<?] Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, did you have any conviction in June 
or July of 1941 that this type of raid would be made on Pearl Harbor 
within a few months? 

Admiral Turner. I don’t know that I thought a great deal about 
it at that time, because we were intere.sted in the general situation, 
but it was part of our thoughts and part of our plans, I had written 
the draft of the Secretary’s letter of January 24, 1941, which I think 
brought that matter to the fore, and so that throughout the whole time, 
and throughout the whole time I was here, up to the time of the 
war, here was a great effort being put forth by the Navy Department 
and by the fleet, and by the commandant of the Fourteenth Naval 
District, to prepare that position and the ships for just such an attack. 

The Vice Chairman. And the effort was being made over a period 
of many months? 

Admiral TxniNER. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. To prepare Hawaii for just such an attack 
as was made on December 7, 1941 ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you consider the fleet in Hawaii prepared 
for that attack at the time it did come ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, within the limits of the material im- 
provements program, I felt tnat the fleet was efficient and was ready 
for war. 

[o£o4] The Vice Chairman. You felt confident that the Pacific 
Fleet based at Pearl Harbor was ready for war on December 7, 1941 ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, and further that the district was ready 
for war within the limits of the material that we had been able to 

S rovide. We all had the utmost confidence in the command of the 
eet and the command ashore. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, it is probably always true, isn’t it. 
Admiral, that the commander in the field, whether it be the Navy 

79716— 4S-^t 4 ^37 
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or Army, always wants still more in the way of supplies and equip- 
ment and forces, doesn't he? 

Admiral Turner. Mr. Congressman, you never have enough, you 
always want more and you want things to be better. 

The Vice Chairman. I think General Marshall conveyed that very 
clear inijiression to us and also tlie impression that he wouldn’t be 
worthy of his command and responsibility unless he did feel that 
way about it. 

Admiral Turner. I agree with tliat, sir. I will say furtlier — you 
were sjieaking of the Navy 

The Vice Cairman. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. Further, I felt from all indications, all my con- 
tacts with the Army, that the Army headquarters here and the Army 
in Hawaii had done everything that they could in the way of pre- 
paring for war. Thev were limited in a great many things 
but that was due to otlier conditions. 

The Vice Chairman. I remember General Marshall testified that he 
had stripped practically every other post in the United States of vital 
aircraft and many other things in order to give it to the Hawaiian 
Department and that, he gave us the impression that that was the best 
prepared post in the Army of the United States in December 1941. 

Would that probaably hold true also as to the Navy? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. If I may say, they had also put a good 
deal of material, or were putting a good deal of material, in the Philip- 
pines and, of course, just by so much was the availability of formations, 
troops, reduced for Hawaii. 

The Vice CiiAmMAN. As a senior officer of the United States Navy 
of long experience and the Chief of War Plans Division of the Navy on 
December 7, 1941, it was your conviction that the Pacific Fleet based 
at Pearl Harbor was prepared for war? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, back for a moment to the question of 
your views or convictions as to the imminence of war, please, Admiral. 

You stated that during June or July of 1941 it was your conviction 
that war with Japan was imminent within a few months. Then I 
asked you, did you ever think an attack would be made 
on Pearl Harbor. I understood you to indicate that your conviction 
on that point was not qiiite as definite and certain as that war between 
the United States and Japan was inevitable within a few months. 

Could you help me a little further on that point? 

Admiral Turner. I am sorry, I tliink that is the wrong impression. 
I was concerned at this time with the over-all picture and not specifi- 
cally concerned with parts of the picture. Inherent in war with Japan 
was an attack on Hawaii and all through the entire time I felt that 
that was a part of it. 

TTic Vice Chairman. But in June or July, Admiral, you had the 
conviction that war with Japan was inevitable within a few montlis? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And that Japan would attack the United 
States? 

Admiral Titrner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Where did you think that first attack would 
come ? 
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Admiral Turner. Well, I thought the major effort, the major part 
of the attack, would certainly come, I mean, the permanent amphibious, 
the conquest part, would certainly come in the Philippines and would 
come either against the Malay Peninsula, Kra Isthmus, 

or against Borneo, thence Java and tlience westward to Singapore. 
The Japanese were strong enough by that time to launch two major 
efforts. I believed tliat they were pretty well convinced, by June or 
July, that they could not detach the llnited States, although they 
continued efforts to do so, from very definite military interest in the 
Far East. 

For example, if they had attempted to go down to the China Sea and 
to have made a major effort against Malaysia without having a definite 
assurance from the United States that the United States would not 
intervene, they couldn’t possibly have gone on down without the 
capture of the Philippines, because it would leave on their flank an 
extremely important position, which we could build up and later attack 
them ana cut them oft from the south. 

So that I believe the whole diplomatic effort during that time, the 
summer and fall, was toward getting an arrangement with the United 
States for us to keep out of war while they went after the British and 
Dutch. 

The Vice Chairman. Of course, as subsequently developed, they did 
make their main effort along the line that you have indicated; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you ever at any time think there 
[S2SS] would be a raid on Hawaii? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I thought there was always a strong 
possibility and even a probability that a raid in Hawaii would pre- 
cede any declaration of war and would be simultaneous with other 
operations. I always thought that. 

The Vice Chaiioian. And you thought then that probably the first 
thrust or the first raid that Japan made, and even before the declara- 
tion of war, would be at Hawaii ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; unless we could build up their strength 
so great that the raid would almost certainly be disastrous in a large 
way for Japan. We were engaged in building that strength up. 

The Vice Chairman. You had that conviction then in June or July 
of 1941, that such a raid or thrust at Hawaii would come within a few 
months? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir ; unless we could be so superior in strength 
that they would be afraid to take a chance. 

The Vice Chairman. You have stated that the Pacific Fleet based at 
Hawaii was prepared for war on December 7, 1941 ? 

Admiral Turner. That was my conviction. 

The Vice Chairman. And was it sufficient at that time to have de- 
feated or greatly reduce the effect of the Japanese raid on Hawaii if 
it had been fully alerted ? 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 

[5259'\ The Vice Chairman. And the raid made by Japan on 
Pearl Harbor December T, 1941, could have been-defeated or the effect 
of that raid greatly reduced if proper measures had been taken by the 
local commander? 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 
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The Vice Chairman. Now, after seeing these various messages that 
were intercepted from Japan along during the period immediately pre- 
ceding December 7, 11)41, for a few weeks before that, did your con- 
viction become firmer and stronger that war with Japan was inevi- 
table ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and it was daily approaching the point 
where it would occur. 

The Vice Chairman. And that attack on Pearl Harbor was immi- 
nent? 

Admiral Turner. Probable. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, you say you drafted the war warning 
message of November 27, 1941, to Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Turner. Yes^sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Did you consider that that message was ade- 
quate and sufficient as a war warning to him! 

Admiral Turner. I did, particularly with the addition of the infor- 
mation that was sent later concerning the Japanese destruction of 
codes. 

The Vice Chairman. He was one of the highest ranking 
officers of the United States Navy at that time, wasn’t he? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. He was a full Admiral, wasn’t he ? 

Admiral Turner. He was. 

The Vice Chairman. Of long experience? 

Admiral Tltiner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And regarded as among the best of the 
senior naval officers in the Navy? 

Admiral Turner. Indeed so. I personally had the utmost confi- 
dence in him and respect for his ability, and I believe that that was 
a generally shared opinion in the Navy. 

The Vice Chairman. And it is your' conviction if he had carried 
out the order drafted by you and sent to him on November 27, 1941, 
that the attack by Japan on Pearl Harbor could have been defeated 
or the effects greatly reduced ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And that he had sufficient equipment, ma- 
terial, and other things necessary at his disposal to have accomplished 
that result? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, to have inflicted very serious damage 
on the J apanese Fleet. 

The Vice Chairman. I believe you stated yesterday that in your 
opinion his fleet should not have been concentrated in Pearl Harbor 
on that Sunday morning. December 7, 1941. 

[52G1] Admiral 'Turner. I did not say that in those words. I 
said the business of the fleet out there was to be so deployed as best 
to be able to carry out a defense of the region and to prepare to carry 
out the other tasks of the war plan. If Pearl Harbor was the best 
place for them to be to carry out those tasks, why — and it might be 
a question of judgment on that — then Pearl Harbor was the best 
place for those ships to be. If it was the best place, if the best place 
was at sea, why, then, they should have been at sea. 

Personally, I would have had them at sea, except those under repair. 
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The Vice Cuairuan. You thought then that the ships and naval 
forces there should have been at sea on that Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice CnAmMAN. And you certainly do not think that they 
should have been tied up two and two in the narbor? 

Admiral Turner. Well, two and two was the only way that you 
could tie them up there, and, as a matter of fact, the antiaircraft ni^ 
development of fire, was nearly as good, not quite, when tied up in 
that manner and, of course, in addition to tnat, and this actually 
occurred on the attack, the inside ships got far less damaged than the 
outside ships did; that is, the ones toward the water were the ones 
worst [6S62] damaged. 

The Vice Chairman. Fi’om a naval standpoint, could the fleet be 
prepared to jn-otect itself, or maneuver or move about so as to not 
catch the full force and effect of an air raid of that type, tied up 
and st anding still as if it had been out to sea ? 

Admiral Turner. They could not maneuver, naturally. They did 
have the advantage that the waters of the locks in Pearl Harbor. are 
very narrow. The torpedo runs were short and difficult. It was a 
difficult attack to make by torpedoes. 

They had, presumably, around them the antiaircraft guns of the 
Army. And it was far easier to have a combat patrol of airplanes 
overhead in a defensive position, than it would have been if the ships 
had been several hundred miles aw’ay. 

In that case, you see, it would have been necessary to have 
given the fighter cover over the fleet from the carriers, and thus take 
uiem away from any offensive missions which they might wish to 
undertake. 

So that from many aspects the defense of the battleships primarily 
had advantages with them in Pearl Harbor over the conditions- out- 
side. On the other hand, being at sea offered other types of advantages. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you stated a moment ago that if you 
had been in command thercf you would have had your fleet at sea. 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, then, considering all of these various 
elements to which you have referred, and considering it from a prac- 
tical standpoint, it is your view that best over-all results could have 
been accomplished if the fleet had been at sea ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. All right. 

Just one or two questions, if I may, with respect to this message. 

Well, was it solely within the discretion and jurisdiction of the com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kiinmel, as to whether 
his ships were all in Pearl [526^\ Harbor, as they appeared on 
December 7, 1941, or were out at sea ? 

Admiral Turner. It was within his province entirely. 

The Vice Chairman. And he was the one that made that decision as 
to just what he did with his fleet and how he handled it, and used it 
rather than somebody here in Washington ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, the message of November 27, 1941, which 
was drafted by you, and sent by the Chief of Naval Operations, is 
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addressed, and, as I understand, was sent to CINCAF. Is that the 
commander of the Asiatic Fleet? 

Admiral Turner. Ye.s. sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And CINPAC. Is that the commander of the 
Pacific Fleet? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. This message was sent to these two com- 
manders who were at that time Admiral Hart, in command of the 
Asiatic I'leet. and Admiral Kimmel, in command of the Pacific Fleet ? 

Admiral Turner. It was sent to them for action. 

The Vice Chairman. Sent to them for action? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And the word “action” appears on 

the message? 

Admiral Turner. It does. 

The Vice Chairman. Xow, then “INFO,” does that mean 
“information”? 

Admiral Turner. It does. 

The Vice Chairman. To CINCLANT. Who was that ? 

Admiral Turner. Commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, Ad- 
miral King. ' 

The Vice Chairman, And SPENAVO. Who was that? 

Admiral Turner. That is the special naval observer in London, Ad- 
miral Ghormley, who was there acting as the head of our naval mission 
to the British Admiralty. 

The Vice Chairman. Then this action message of Novemlier 27, 
1941, was sent directly to Admiral Kimmel and Admiral Hart for 
action on their part, and was sent for information to the commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral King, and the naval observer in London. 
Admiral Ghormley? 

Admiral TiTtxr.R. Yes, sir; and Admiral Ghormley was ilirected 
by the dispatch to inform the British Admiralty. 

The Vice Chairma.v. But that was drawn by you and was sent by 
Admiral Stark as an action message to Admiral Hart and Admiral 
Kimmel ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

The V^iCE Chairman. Now, at my request, you have 
kindly indicated to us yesterday on the map the areas coming within 
the responsibility of Admiral Hart and Admiral Kimmel at the time 
thi« message was sent. 

Now. in this message the following occurs about the middle of the 
message : 

The number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of Naval 
Ta.sk Forft‘.s indicates an amphiliions exp«‘diiion against either the I’hilippines, 
Thai or Kra renlnsula, or po.s.sil)Iy Borneo. 

All of those points went* within the area coming under the responsi- 
bility of .Vdiniral Hart, were tliev not? 

Admiral Ti^rner. I'hat is correct. 

Tlie Vice Chaiumw. None of them were within the area comimr 
under the responsibility of Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Tuunek. That is correct. 

The Vick Chairman. Then, Admiral, if you had the comiction 
at the time this message was sent that at least a 50-50 chance exi.sted 
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for a raid or a thrust at Pearl Harbor Nvhy <lid not, either in this 
message or in some snh-(‘(]ueiit im‘ssa^u\ you convey some more infor- 
mation to Admiral Kimmei on that point '( 

Admiral TraxuR. The message t(*lls Admiral Kimmei to execute 
an appropriate defensive deployment. That is [6267] per- 
fectly specific and entirely clear and uiust he st*paratetl from I he ordeis 
to Admiral Hart that the Pacific FNh*! was to ex(»cute a defiaisive de- 
ployment. That is to take care of territory and take care of itself. 

The Vick Chairman'. My purpose is to try to secure information, 
and I certainly haven't drafted as many naval orders as you have, and 
I wanted to pet your views on that. 

Then, if 1 understand it correctly, the part of this niessape convey- 
ing general information applied to both Admirals Hart and Kimmei? 
Admiral Tcrxkr. Yes, sir. 

The Vick Chairman. And the part specifically pointing out these 

E laces within the area coming undtu' the responsibility of Admiral 
[art were primarily for his attention and only for information to 
Admiral Kimmei? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vick Chairman. Now then, following the words I have read 
from the message, ending with the word “Borneo,” these words next 
appear: 

Execute an appropriate defense deployment preparatory to carrying out the 
tasks assigned In WPL--40. 

That part of the message applied with etiual force and effect to 
both Admiral Hart and Admiral Kimmei t 
Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

[6268] The Vice Chairman. In your opinion, Admiral, did 
Aamiral Kimmei comply with that part of this oixier? 

Admiral Turner. He did not, in my opinion. 

The Vice Chairman. If he had complied with that part of this 
order do you think the disastrous effects suffered by the Pacific Fleet 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, would not have occurred or 
would have been materially reduced? 

Admiral Turner. I think they would have been materially reduced 
and I believe there would have been a good chance of inflicting consid- 
erable damage on the Japanese Fleet. We know from experience now 
that ap offensive raid by carriers against positions and against ships 
is very difficult to stop and almost always can get in. With the 
ships in Pearl Harbor, why, no matter what had been done I believe 
a considerable portion of the attack might have gotten in but it 
would have been broken up and been of considerably less effect. 

We had land-based in Oahu at that time a total of 1S5 fighter 
aircraft. The total fighter aircraft that the Japanese had, according 
to my information, in their fleet was 112 and a portion of those and 
a portion of their reconnaissance planes were maintained over their 
carrier group for protection. 

Now, if even a considerable poilion of our fighters had been in the 
air and been able to intercept — and that is not [6269] too 

easy why, I believe that the Japanese attack would have been 

very much less severe in its results and I believe then that we could 
have, with our land-based bombers, done considerable damage to the 
Japanese carriers. 
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We know, however, from subsequent experience that high altitude 
bombers have little chance of doing much damage to maneuvering 
ships. Our principal possibility of damaging the carriers, as was 
shown in the Midway Battle, is from the carrier planes that we 
ourselves have. 

The Vice Chairman. Did Admiral Kimmel ever reply to this mes- 
sage of November 27, 1941? 

Admiral Turner. He made no reply so far as I know. 

The Vice Chairman. Did he ever acknowledge receipt of it I . 

Admiral Turner. I do not know. That would not come to my 
attention. Probably he did. We know that it was receipted for by 
his communications organization. There is a difference between 
acknowledge and receipt. When an operator finishes sending a dis- 
patch the operator at the other end receipts for the dispatch. 

The Vice Chairman. I can undei'stand that. 

Admiral Turner. But “acknowledge” means that it has gone to the 
commander in chief and he has seen it. 

The Vice Chairman. I can understand that, Admiral, but here was 
an important action order drawn by you and issued W [6270'\ 
the Chief of Naval Operations to the commander of the Pacific Fleet. 
Now, did you ever receive any information that he got that message! 

Admiral Turner. Noj sir. The standing orders at that time were 
that whenever an operating dispatch went to an officer he was required 
to acknowledge. Now, that part of it would have come imder Com- 
munications people to check. I think there is no question but that he 
did rec'eive it. 

Senator Lucas. Will the Congressman yield? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. May I ask counsel on that point whether or not the 
record shows that the Admiral did reply? 

Mr. Gesell. Yes. 

Senator Lucas. That he did reply. 

Mr. Mitcheij-. There is no question but what he got it. We have 
not put in evidence the receipt for it. He actually got it, there is no 
question about that. 

The Vice Chaiiuian. Do you have any record of any message from 
him making acknowledgment? 

Mr. Gesell. No. 

Mr. Mitchell. We haven’t got any of that infonnation. We can 
look at the communications record; but there isn’t any doubt but what 
he received it. 

The Vice Chairman. I have never understood that there 
was any question about Admiral Kimmel receiving it. 

Mr. AIitchell. No, there is not. 

The Vice Chairman. But the point I had in mind in this question, 
Admiral, was to check you a little bit, as well as Admiral Kimmel. 
If you drew an important action order to go to the commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, I was just wondering why you did not have the 
interest, or even the curiosity, to satisfy yourself as to whether he got 
that directive order or not. 

Admiral Turner. Mr. Congressman, I will agree that the word 
“Acknowledge” should have been on the end of that message. It 
would have been a proper thing to do. 
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The Vice Chairman. You should have included that word “Ac- 
knowledge” at the end of this message you drafted i 

Admiral Ti kxkh. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

The Vice Chairman. But even not having included that word “Ac- 
knowledge” at the end of the message, didn’t you have the intere.st, or 
at least the curiosity, to satisfy yourself as to whether Admiral Kimmel 
received it or not? 

Admiral Turner. I knew that it had gotten into the Communica- 
tions organization of Admiral Kimmel because our radio people never 
quit until they get an “R” for it. Now, the chances of a dispatch like 
tnat being lost in the Communications organization without getting to 
Admiral Kimmel may be “Re in a million; I doubt if 

th^ aiv that much. 

The VicT5 Chairman. Well, I can understand that but what I was 
trying to get at is whether you felt an interest in the matter sufficient 
to want to satisfy yourself that Admiral Kimmel received it? 

Admiral Turner. Oh, I was satislied he had it, perfectly satisfied. 

The Vice Chairman. Without ever inquiring or checking it or in- 
dicating any further interest on your part, you were satisfied that he 
got it ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You did not have any information as to what 
he had done, if anything, after receiving it, did you? 

Admiral Turner. None. 


The Vice Chairman. NoWj if he had complied with this message of 
November 27, 1941, would his command have been properly alerted? 
In other words, was this message of November 27 to him sufficient to 
require the proper alert of his command? 

Admiral Turner. I believe it was. 


The Vice Chairman. And if he had complied with this message his 
command would have been on the proper alert? . 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 


The Vice Chairman. Do you have any knowledge or any [6^S'\ 
information as to why Admiral Kimmel did not so alert his command? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. You have not received any information since 
then that would indicate to you why he did not alert his command or 
comply with this order as you had written it and had intended it? 

Admiral Turner. I have never seen a report on the subject by 
Admiral Kimmel. I have not read any of the testimony given be- 
fore the various courts of inquiry from officers of the fleet or in 
Hawaii. The. 9 nly things that I have seen on it are matters that have 
appeared in the newspapers and reading the report of the Naval Court 
of Inquiry. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, you continued as Chief of the War 
Plans Division of the Navy Department from December 7, 1941, until 
June of 1942, didn’t you? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 


The Vice Chairman. If Admiral Kimmel had made any report or 
convened any information to the Navy Department as to the reasons 
for his action or lack of action on that it would have come to your 
attention, wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 


The Vice Chairman. Any you never received any such information? 
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[627 Ji.'] Admiral Turner. I have no recollection of receiving any 
explanation at all. We received further dispatches as to action being 
taken subsequently by Admiral Kimmel but I have no recollection 
of an explanation. 

I read, also, in addition to the other matters I mentioned, I read the 
reimrt of the Roberts Board. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, was it customary in the Navy Depart- 
ment when an exceedingly important order had been issued to a com- 
mander of an important part of the fleet, or in thjs case the Pacific 
Fleet itself, and tnat order was not complied with, was it the practice 
of the Navy Department. to call on him for some explanation? 

Admiral Turner. The matter was taken out of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s hands as regards responsibility by the President’s decision to 
appoint the Roberts Commission and also it was taken out of the Chief 
of Naval Operation’s hands by Mr. Knox’s personal investigation at 
Hawaii. 

The Vice Chairman. So that you do not consider that the Chief 
of Naval Operations, or you as one of the chief divisions under him, 
which was tW Division of War Plans, had any further responsibility 
to inquire into the reasons or the causes for his failure to comply with 
your order? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. That was a matter — let me change that 
Admiral Kimmel was relieved from his command be- [627^ 
fore he could possibly have submitted a formal report to the Depart- 
ment and once it had been put into the inquiry stage, naturally none 
of the naval officers would have expected him to make any statement 
to the Department, but only to the various courts. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, almost immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Knox, flew out in person, didn’t he? 

Admiral Turner, Yes, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. And made an investigation? 

Admiral Turner. He did. 

The Vice Chairman. Now, if he found out anything about the 
reason for Admiral Kimmel’s failure to comply with this order of 
November 27 did you secure any such information from him after his 
return, or anybody else coming from him ? 

Admiral Turner. Mr. Knox made a report to the President. T do 
not recall whether or not I ever saw that report, or not. Shortly after 
Mr. Knox returned he made a very short oral statement to several 
officers in his office. I was present amongst them. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, did that short oral statement which 
was made in your presence convey to you any information as to why 
Admiral Kimmel had not carried out the order you had written which 
had been sent to him by Admiral Stark? 

[6276] Admiral Turner. No, sir ; no reasqn.s. 

The Vice Ch.\irman. Now did you consider' the Pacific Fleet as 
safe at Pearl Harbor as any other place that it could have been based? 

Admiral Turner. If I may, >ir. Congressman, before making a 
sjiecific answer to that, I would like to put some qualifications ahead 
of it. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could not stop the com- 
petition with the witness. I want to hear the witness. There is a ter- 
rific noise coming from the left ; I do not mean at the table here. 
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The Chairman. Well, the committee will be in order and also the 
spectators. 

Mr. Murphy. I do not mean the committee. I mean the spectators. 

The Chairman. Well, all right, whoever is in disorder will now 
resume order. 

The Vice Chairman. Well, Admiral, I am sorry to have detained 
you this long, but just as brieflj' and specifically as you can answer the 
question, why, that will be sullicient. 

Admiral Ti rner. The reason for the fleet's being in Hawaii was not 
for its own safety or its own security. The reason was for the security 
of Hawaii and tlie security of the United States. Hawaii was, under 
war conditions, a dangerous [0277 \ jilace. Any place where 

fighting is going on is dangerous. The fleet w’ould have been more 
safe if it had been on the Pacific coa.«t or if it had been in the Atlantic, 
but it w’as out there for the nurpose of engaging in a fight with the 
Japanese and winning the fignt. 

So far as regards its own immediate safety, that is, the battleships, 
which was of far le.ss importance than of carrying out its tasks against 
the enemy, theie is great disagreement. There are two opinions as to 
whether it w’as better in port or at sea. Since then we in the Navy 
have maintained our ships in port many times against very severe air 
attacks because we had things to do in jHirt, at other times they have 
been at sea, and under the condition* which existed at that time I, 
myself, feel that local safety could have been obtained better if the 
fleet had been at sea but, certainly, that opinion is subject to challenge 

The Vice (hiAiRMAN. Well, considering the world condition as it 
existed at that time did you think it was appropriate and best for the 
fleet to be based at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Turner. I did. 

The Vice Chairman. I thank you. 

The Chair.man. Inasmuch as I am compelled to go to the floor 
I would like to ask one question, if it is agreeable, prompted by Con- 
gressman Cooper’s interrogation. 

[0278] Admiral, you sent, or Admiral Stark sent, on the 27th of 
November this command me.ssage to Admiral Kinimel. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir . 

The Chairman. In which you thought you were sufficiently specific, 
in view of the possible danger, to notify him or any other officer in a 
similar position that it was essential that all proper steps be taken to 
protect not only the Navy, but protect whatever the Navy was out there 
to protect, is that right ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And on the following day you wrote and Admiral 
Stark sent an additional mes.«age in which you specified the Philip- 
pines and the Kra Peninsula, I believe Thai and possibly Borneo, as 
the more imminent objects oi attack. 

W'hen you sent that message Admiral Hart had jurisdiction over 
all those places you mentioned in that message of the 28th? 

The Vice Chairman. The 27th. 

The Chairman. I know the 27th, but I am talking now about the 
message of the 28th,' the next day. You mentioned all those points 
over which Admiral Hart had jurisdiction and you did not mention 
points over wliich Admiral Kimmel had jurisdiction. 
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Did you pve any thought, in view of the previmis mes- [5275] 
sage of the 27th, did you give any thought to the possibility that 
the cmidiiisis that yoirpliiced upon the Philippines and Borneo and 
tliesc other places would justify- any relaxation on the part of the 
commander in the Hawaiian area whose area was not specifically men- 
tioned in the telegram of the 2Sth? 

Admiral Titiner. Xo. sir; I did not. You see, that dispatch of the 
28th, which transmitted the Army dispatch, was sent for action to 
the shore-based Navy commanders on the frest coast and only for in- 
fonnation to the Coinniander-in-Chief of the fleet so that he would 
know of the several orders we were giving his subordinates. 

The Chairman. In view of the command nature and the imperative 
nature of the message you sent on the 27th, regardless of the tact that 
yc»i mentioned other points that might appear to you and to Admiral 
Stark as more imminently in danger, would that have justified a pru- 
dent officer in relaxing his effort in that area though it was not men- 
tioned specifically? 

Admiral Tcrner. We did not think so and reviewed that very sub- 
ject. a’s I te^«tified yesterday, on Friday afternoon. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, one other quc-stion. It is in evidence 
here that on the 6th day of December there was no reconnaissance of 
any kind, either Army or Navy, at Pearl Harbor; that the only recon- 
naissance within that region any- [S280] where was from the 
airplane carrier Erderpri.'te, which was some 200 or more miles west 
of Oahu. 

Would you say, that you regarded the failure of any reconnaissance 
of any character on the 6th, the day before the attack, whatever may 
have happened between the 28th or the 27f h and the 6th, that the failure 
to have any sort of reconnaissance at Pearl Harbor on the 6th of 
December was a compliance or a violation of the command order you 
had sent out on the 27th ? 

Admiral Turner. It was a violation of it. 

The Chairman. That is all I want to ask. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Clark of North Carolina will inquire at 
this point. 

Mr. Clark. Following up the question that was just touched upon 
by the chairman. I have no disposition to be super-critical about this 
message of the 27th. I call your attention to the fact that after re- 
ferring to cessation of negotiations it says — 

An aitgressive move by Japan is expected within the next few days. 

I am struck by the fact that is limited to the singular, and it con- 
tinues — 

The nnmher and equipment of .Tapanes" troops and the oreanlzation of naval 
task forces indicates an amphibious expedition aRainst 

the four places you mentioned, all of which were in Admiral Hart’s 
district. 

[52/?/] In fairness to .\dmiral Kimmel. might he not have as- 
sumed reasonably from that that the authorities in Washington were 
expecting a movement only in the direction of the places indicated and 
not in his naval district at all ? 

Admiral Titiner. An answer to that. I believe, would be surmise, hut 
I invite attention to the fact that Admiral Kimmel was directed to 
take an appropriate defensive deployment. 
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Mr. C1.ARK. I am not speaking of that at all. The thought in my 
mind is whether he might have been justified in reading this mes- 
sage and giving the words a simple meaning, that it was the opinion 
of Admiral Stark who sent this message, or in whose name it was 
sent, that there would be an aggressive movement and in the direc- 
tion of one of these four places mentioned in the message? 

{6JS3] Admiral Tdhner. An aggressive movement. 

Mr. Clark. One ? 

Admiral Turner. One. An aggressive movemerit was intended to 
include the over-all effort, military effort exerted by Japan. It was 
that Japan as a whole was making a move. That was the intention 
there. 

Now with regard to the singular, in the next sentence, the opinion was 
rather generally held here by officers that the amphibious movement, 
amphibious expedition by Japan, only one at a time could be under- 
taken in sufficient strength. I personally feel that the dispatch would 
be improved by saying ‘^I'he number and equipment of Japanese troops 
and the organization of naval task forces indicates one or more ainphio- 
ious expeditions”, but I think the singular in the first part there, as 
indicating the whole picture, is all right. 

Mr. Ci^vRK. I am only interested in the impression this might rea- 
sonably have made upon Admiral Kimmel. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You refer here to only one amphibious expedition. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. C1.ARK. And you point out the direction that the circumstances 
indicate it would take. Might that not easily have lulled him into 
some sense of security as to his district [o28S'\ insofar as the 
opinion of Washingon was concenied? 

Admiral Turner. I do not know, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Clark. I believe you testified before this committee that if 
Hawaii, or our establishment on Hawaii, had not been considerably 
damaged — if our establisliinent there had not been quite severely dam- 
aged — it would have constituted a serious threat to the Japanese flank 
as this large, movement to the south unfolded. I think you said that in 
your test imony. 

Admiral Ti rner. No, sir; I beg your pardon. That testimony was 
given by another witness. I have not made any such statement. 

Mr. (''t,ark. I did not want to repeat if you did. What do you say 
about that now ? 

Admiral Turner. The threat to the flank would not have been par- 
ticularly serious for some months. It would, under no circumstances, 
have all'ected the Japanese action in the South China Sea and against 
Malaysia. We could not possibly move the fleet, as it was then con- 
stituted or as it would ever be constituted, direct from Hawaii to the 
Philii)pines and establish a base and leave all of those Japanese islands 
in between. We could not have supported the fleet. The only threat 
to the Japanese flank would be ojK'rations against the islands in the 
way of raids for some months, and that was about the only thing that 
would l)e done, the idea being that would try to con- 

tain the Japanese naval forces and air in the Mandates and take them 
off the backs of our forces in the Far East. 
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Mr. Clark. I understood you, Admiral, to say that the only kind 
of an attack that could be made on Hawaii woul(5 be by a surprise air 
attack. 

Admiral Turner. Yes,sir ; and submarines. 

Mr. Clark. And submarines, yes. 

Admiral Turner. That is the only kind we anticipated. 

Mr, Clark. Now you do aj^ree that a surj)rise air attack of the char- 
acter made by the Japanese was a right risky thing for them, was it 
not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cl,\rk. Then w’hy would they undertake that unless Hawaii was 
a serious threat to their flank? 

Admiral Turner. For two reasons. Hawaii was a serious threat 
to their flank ultimately, not immediately. In other words, with the 
fleet practically destroyed it meant that any action of ours against the 
Mandates with the idea of making an advance across the Pacific must 
be postponed possibly indefinitely, and that would mve the Japanese 
time to get themselves set in a better defensive situation^ and it might 
so discourage the United States — I think that is the second point — 
that we would be willing to let things go and leave [6285] them 
in possession of their spoils. 

Mr. C1.ARK. The only thing I am getting at, in my own thinking, 
is whether the presence of our establisliment on the Hawaiian Islands 
along during the daj’s from the 27th of November to the 7(h of Decem- 
ber constituted such a threat to what Japan had in mind doing, that 
they would have been interested in taking a desperate chance on 
removing that threat. 

Admiral Turner. By all means, Mr. Congressman, from a long- 
range point of view, not very much from within a few months, or 
something like that. 

But that was very definitely an ultimate threat against their posi- 
tion, because it formed a base from which we could undertake later 
strong ojierations. 

Mr. Ciu\uK. Then, as I understand you, while you expected or 
thought the chances of a raid on Hawaii were about 50 — 50 you would 
not have e.xpected it to come for some months? 

Admiral Turner. No, no; I mean that was the time to do it right 
then. It was unquestionably the time to do it. I am sorry I cannot 
make myself plain. A raid on Hawaii, from the Japanese viewpoint, 
if successful might have such tremendous effects as to in.sure their 
success not only in conquering these positions but in holding them 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Clark. Well, now, to my mind that seems inconsistent with 
your statement that Hawaii was not a serious threat to [5M5] 
their flank all the time. 

Admiral Turner. It was not any particular immediate threat that 
would prevent their major operations from being successful within a 
few months. It was a definite threat against their ultimate success in 
the war and holding their conquests. 

In other words, whatever happened there at Hawaii would have 
very little effect on the operations for the captui*e of the Philippines and 
Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. 
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However, from Hawaii, with an intact fleet built^uj^ — as tliey knew 
we could — we could, in the course of time, move across the Pacitic, as 
we did, and then threaten their position and relieve them of their 
conquests. 

For the immediate operatW)ns, unless we wanted to commit suicide, 
why, we could not possibly interfere witli their success. 

Mr. Clark. Would you say the strategic im{)ortance of Hawaii in- 
creased or diminislied oi* remained static from the 2Tth of November to 
the 7th of December, having in mind the movement of the Japanese 
south? 

Admiral Turner. Well; it remained the same. It was a funda- 
mental of our position in the Pacific — for any future offensive it was 
fundamental tliat we should hold Hawaii. Jhobably I did not under- 
stand tlie question. 

[52^S7\ Mr. Clark. I do not think I made myself clear; I am 
sorry. I really was thinking of the Japanese point of view when I 
asked that question. From their point of view, with this rather 
extensive movement unfolding to the south, did the strategic impor- 
tance of the Hawaiian set-u[) to them increase ? 

Admiral Tiknku. Oh, no; it was the same, the same as it had always 
been and the same as it continued. 

Mr. Clark. I want to ask you about the diversion of this traffic that 
you spoke of in your testimony. Was that known to Admiral Kimmel ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. All of those dispatches were sent to him. 

Mr. Clark. Did that or not enhance the opportunity for the Japa- 
nese to make a successful surprise attack along the route they did take? 

Admiral 'ri RNER. Not in my opinion. I think it made no difference 
one way or the other. They could have easily avoided any of that 
traffic. They could pass the trade routes at night darkened and they 
could send airplanes out to let them maneuver clear, and in fact the 
route through which they came was a normal operating area, they 
operated out there for maneuvers and drill a good deal of the time. 

Mr. Clark. You don’t think the likelihood of the discovery f 
of that expedition would have been greater if traffic had still been 
moving along normal channels? 

Admiral Turner. Not in the least. 

Mr. Clark. Now may I ask you one more question about the message 
that was sent by General Short in response to the message from the 
Chief of Staff. I believe you said you saw that. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It had in it I think the phrase ‘‘liaison with the Navy”. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Clark. What did you make of that? 

Admiral Turner. Well, I assumed that full arrangements wereiin 
effect for the exchange of information and for the issuing of orders 
by one service to the other in such situations as the one service worked 
for tlie other. 

For example, we had some fighters on shore and the Army was 
charged with the fighter defen^. I assumed that those communica- 
tions were set up and functioning and that arrangements had been 
made for full exchange of information and for putting in, or standing 
by to put into, effect operating orders for both services with the knowl- 
edge of the other. 
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Mr. Clark. But the words in the preceding sentence of that message 
indicated that they had become alerted only as [5280] to 
sabotage. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct as regards that message. 

Mr. Clark. Now applying that same rule, would not you have under- 
stood there was cooperation between the two forces as to sabotage 
only ? 

Admiral Turner. That conclusion is, I believe, entirely justified. 
It was not drawn at the time of the receipt of that message, although I 
distinctly remember the message and thought it was rather queer. 

Mr. Ci.ARK. I would like to ask you. Admiral, with the greatest 
respect, what other conclusion could have been drawn from that 
message ? 

Admiral Turner. Well, another message had been sent by G-2 with 
respect to special measures against sabotage, and while I do not recall 
distinctl}' my thoughts about tliat dispatch, my thoughts at that time, 
I think that I assumed that additional reports would come in as 
regards the deployment of the troops. 

[5200] Mr. Clark. Yes; but that does not really get to my 
question. 

Admiral Turner. Your question is what other conclusion could 
have been drawn ? 

Mr. Clark. That is right. 

Admiral Turner. I am telling you what conclusion I drew at the 
time. 

Mr. Clark. You concluded that other reports would come? 

Admiral Turner. Might come; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. But as to the meaning of the Short message, when you 
read it — I am not talking about other reports, I am talking about that 
particular message, as to its meaning — what other meaning could you 
draw from it than that which I have just suggested? 

Admiral Turner. I think I should have drawn the conclusion that 
sabotage was the only one that was concerned in it, but I certainly did 
not draw that conclusion, nor did any of the other oflicers that saw it 
draw such a conclusion. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I am inclined to agree with you on that, but that 
still does not answer the que.stion I am asking you. 

Admiral Turner. I am not saying we were right. 

[6201] Mr. Ci.ARK. Did that not raise even a suspicion in your 
mind that your order of the 27th had not been complied with? 

Admiral Turner. I remember the dispatch very well, and I read it 
over several times and thought it was a rather peculiar dispatch. It 
certainly did not have any connotation, nor does it now, that the action 
taken by the Navy was confined to sabotage, not the least, and I cannot 
.see how that conclusion can he drawn, because there were additional 
orders issued to General Short with regard to sabotage, and knowing 
the order about sabotage had been issued. I ju.st drew the conclusion 
that that was the message that related to sabotage. 

Mr. Clark. That is all I have to asl^ Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Lucas of Illinois will inquire, 
A.dmiral. 
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Senator Lucas. Admiral Turner, I want to refer just briefly to this 
message that was prepared by you and sent out on November 27, 
The beginning of that message reads : 

This dispatch Is to be considered a war warning. 

Could there be any question about the interpretation of those words 
by anyone who was in command of a fleet anywhere in the Pacific 
or otherwise? 

Admiral Turner. I do not see now, and I did not see 
then, that there was any possibility of misinterpreting that sentence. 

Senator Luc.vs. Well, our main fleet was located at that particular 
time in Hawaii, w’as it not? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. You also state : 


Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying ont 
the tasks assigned in WPL-46X. 


Admiral Turner. “X” is a period, Senator. 

Senator Lucas. WPL-46, tnen, I presume counsel will probably 
ask vou what WPL-46 is. 

The Vice Chairman. He covered that. 

Senator Lucas. You covered that thoroughly, so I will not go into 
that. 

Admiral Turner. That was covered yesterday. 

Senator Lucas. Presumably Admiral Kimmel also knew what that 
was, did he not? 

Admiral Tur.ner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Now, in addition to that warning sent out on 
November 27, as a matter of pre'eaution I take it, j'ou also sent to 
Admiral Kimmel, on November 2S. a copy of the message that was 
sent by Genenil Marshall to General Short in Hawaii. 

Admiral Turner. The primary reason for sending that [ 6293 ^ 
dispatch was to inform the commanders of the Pacific northern and 
Pacific southern naval coastal frontiers as to what orders had been 


given to the commander of the Western Defense Command. 

Since tho.se two oflicers, the commanders of those two naval coastal 
frontiers on the outbreak of war automatically came under Admiral 
Kimmel’s command for certain purposes, it was appropriate that we 
should inform Admiral Kimmel what orders the department had 
given to two of his future subordinates, and that is the sole purpose 
of that dispatch. 

Senator Lucas. That may be the sole purpose of the dispatch, but 
certainly it also had a si^iificant additional warning, it seems to me, 
to Admiral Kimmel, in view of the type and kind of message that was 
sent to General Short. He could not overlook the following day, it 
seems to me, a message which meant really action. Am I correct in 
that? 

Admiral Turner. I do not believe that had any influence in draft- 
ing that dispatch, because we were satisfied, as was the case, that Gen- 
eral Short would show to Admiral Kimmel the dispatch which he had 
received, and which was identical with that. 

Senator Lucas. Assuming that he did do that, and I presume Gen- 
eral Short did show the warning he received from [ 529 ^'\ Gen- 
eral Marshall to Admiral Kimmel, but nevertheless, here was an 
additional warning to Admiral Kimmel that was sent from the Chief 
7971«— M-^t. 4 — n 
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of Naval Operations from Washington, D. C. There cannot be any 
question about that even though it may have been, as you have stated, 
insofar as the northern and southern spots were concerned. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I misunderstood you before. 

I agi'ee witli that. 

Senator Lucas. Now, on December 3, the Giief of Naval Operations 
in Washington also sent to Admiral Kimmel this message: 

Highly reliable Information has been received that categoric and urgent 
Instructions were sent yesterday to Japanese diplomatic and consular posts at 
Hongkong, Singapore, Batavia, Manila, Washington, and London, to destroy 
most of tlielr codes and ciphers at once and to burn all other liuportaut confldeu- 
tlai and secret documents. 

Did 3’ou prepare that message? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir, that was prepared by a subordinate of 
Admiral Wilkinson’s, but I knew about it, and we talked about it 
ahead of time, and we all considered that that was an exceedingly 
important piece of information to send to Admiral Kimmel and to 
Admiral Hart, because the destruction of codes in that manner and in 
those places { 6205 '\ in my mind and experience is a definite 
and sure indication of war with the nations in whose capitals or other 
places those codes are destroyed. 

Senator Lucas. Am I correct in my understanding that that is about 
the last thing a potential enemv does before war is started? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. It indicates war within 2 or 3 days. 

Senator Lucas. I am only a layman, but I believe I can understand 
that, and I could understand that if I were on tlie ground and knew 
something about the burning of codes. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. • 

Senator Lucas. And especially in view of the message sent on 
December G, which is as follows : 

In view of the international situation and tlie exposed position of our outlying 
Pacific Blands — 

He is talking about Hawaii there as well as the Philippines, and 
others, is he not ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; not about Hawaii, 

Senator Lucas. It went to the commander of the Pacific Fleet, did 
it not? 

Admiral Titiner. Yes, but the “outlying Pacific islands.” that was 
aph nise, while not appearing to be specitic in this dispatch, that we 
used in correspondence and dispatches and indicated 

Samoa, Palmyra, Johnston, Midway, Wake, and Guam. 

Senator Lucas. It further says : 

You may authorize the destruction by them of secret and confidential docu- 
ments now or under later conditions of greater emergency. Means of oomiiiuni- 
eation to support our current operations and special intelligence should of course 
be maintained until the last moment 

Did you prepare that message in exhibit 37, page 45? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. That was prepared by the Office of 
Naval Coimmmi cat ions, but it was referred to me. 

As I recall it. Admiral Noyes and I talked it over before it was sent. 
We held on as long as we could, and then it was decided that that was 
the last minute that was proper to send it. But we did not send that 
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direct to those outlying islands, because it is bad practice to give 
orders to subonlinates. 

Senator Lucas. I understand. But this message did go direct to 
Admiral Kimmel, wlio was in charge of the Pacific Fleet t 

Admiral Tuiuneu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. Coulil I ask counsel whether or not the record shows 
that Admiral Kimmel received all these me.^sagest 

Mr. Mux 'HELL. It nmy be piesiinuHl lie received all in this book. 
There is no question about it, that I know of. We can ^et the coni- 
nuinications record, if you like. Everybody has assumed so, including 
his own counsel. 

Senator Li:c:as. Then on that same day, on page 4G of that same 
exhibit, you sent to the commanding ollicer of the Fourteenth Naval 
District, a message as follows: 

Believe local consul has destroyed all but one system although presumably not 
included in your eighteen double five of third. 

Will you explain to the committee just exactly what that means? 

Admiral 'J'l knek. That, Senator, is from the commander of the 
Fourteenth Naval District to operations, and gives us information. 
Now, it does not show information to the commander in chief, but cus- 
tomarily since they go out through the same ollices, why, as the dis- 
patches are customarily delivered to the commander in chief, 
undoubtedly they knew it. 

Senator Luc as. All right. In other words, on the Gth of December, 
this message came from Admiral Bloch, who was then commanding tlie 
Fourteenth Naval District in Hawaii? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

[oJ0S\ Seiiat<»r Li’(\\s. He advised you that the local consul — 
he means Japan tluM*e, docs he not? 

Admiral Ti rxt.r. Yes, sir. 

Senator Li:u.\s. The local consul of tTapan has destroyed all but one 
svstem, although presumably not ‘‘included in your eighteen double 
five of tlurd.” 

Now, under the arrangenu'ut that was had there between the Army 
and Navy, the coniniandei- of the Foui t('(‘n! h Naval District, Admiral 
B1 och. had the duty to inform General Short, as well as Admiral 
Kimmel witli resp(‘ct to tliis important piece of information? 

Admiral Turner. It was. 

Senator Lu(\\s. So the result of all these messages that 
w’ere sent from Novejiil)er 127 up to I)(*coml)(*r 0 and the message that 
was received from Admiral Bl(>ch on December (> by the authorities 
here in Washington indicated, fiom the 27th on, that a serious crisis 
was existing between this country and Japan, and that war was 
imminent, if not inevitable, between the.se two nations? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Senator Luc as. Now, after all of these messages had gone forward 
advertising Admiral Kimmel of the situation between these two na- 
tions, as the Chief of Naval Operations here saw" them, what he did 
with the fleet upon these instructions w as his own responsibility under 
Navy orders? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Senator Lucas. I want to ask you. Admiral Turner, a question 
which probably is not pertinent or material, but inasmuch as a lot of 
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questions of that kind have gone into the record, I don’t believe that 
I am going to be stopped by tlie chairman if I ask this one question. 

Assuming that Japan had not struck Hawaii, assuming they had 
struck the Philippines, as it seems most Navy officers thought they 
would if they did attack the United States, what war plans did you 
have to aid the Philippines in the event that Japan struck them first 
and made a landing [53()0'\ there? 

Admiral Turner. It was the same war plan. Rainbow No. 5, WPL46. 
That w'as a global plan and included orders to the Asiatic Fleet, the 
Pacific Fleet, the Atlantic Fleet, all of the naval coastal frontiers 
and the entire naval department and all of the services in the Navy 
D^artment. 

Senator Lucas. Assuming that Japan had not destroyed our fleet 
in Hawaii on December 7, 1941, would it have been possible, in the 
opinion of naval experts, to have given relief to General MacArthur 
and his men before they were captured at Bataan in the following 
spring? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; it would be completely impossible. 

Senator Lucas. I gleaned that from your statement a moment ago 
with respect to the fleet being a threat on the flank of Japan and 
I wanted to ask that question. 

In other words, it has been stated many times — it hasn’t been stated, 
but it has been questioned — by many people as to why we did not give 
relief to MacArthur and his forces in the Philippines after the Japa- 
nese invaded in December 1941. 

It is your studied opinion now that, even though we had not been 
attacked in the Hawaiians by the Japanese, we still would not have 
been able to deliver to our forces in the Philippines supplies and 
support before they were captured? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. It would have been [5301'\ 
completely impossible. That is, from that direction. Now, we made 
an effort and got some supplies, small in amount, up from the south, 
but that had nothing to do with the Pacific Fleet. I believe we sent 
one or two submarines from the Pacific Fleet, but as far as any material 
effect on the situation is concerned, why, the Pacific Fleet could not 
have gone out and relieved the situation. 

Senator I.itas. Well, it was my understanding tliat a certain 
amount of relief did reach them, but it was only through submarines 
landing there at night. 

Admiral Turner. And a few little, small ships from the south. 

Senator Lucas. But so far as taking out the fleet to convoy a group 
of nierchant ships with supplies and men, and so forth, it is your 
opinion that that could not have been done before we, were captured 
there ? 

Admiral Turner. It could not. The only way that could be done 
was the approximate manner in which it was done. That is, step by 
step, and that took 2 years. 

Senator Lucas. You stated in the examination of Congressman 
Cooper that, in your opinion, war had been more or less inevitable 
with Japan for many years. Didn’t you say years? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lucas. What factors did you take into considera- 
[6S0Z'] tion when you reached that conclusion years ago? 
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Admiral Turner. The general national policy of Japan towards ex- 
pansion in the Far East, s(artin<>: with, actually, with their war with 
China in and the continuat ion of that ; the growth of the militaris- 
tic spirit, the increasing cilucation of the Jaj)anese peoide to be com- 
pletely submissive to the military leaders; (he increas(‘d military influ- 
ence in the Government; tlu‘ir actions in China from the earliest 
time, toward trying to get advantage's of all kinds; their attempt to 
hold on to Shantung after World AVar I; tlie Tanaka Memorial, so- 
called — that may have been later, it may have been 19-5 — which, 
while he died, Mr. Tanaka was the epitome of Japaiu^se aspirations 
toward military conquest and worhl conquest; [JJdd] their 
moving into China and refusal to make any arrangements, and grad- 
ually thereafter the formation of those associations ‘‘to bring light 
and happiness” to the Asiatic people. 

Senator Li'(\as. In other words, it was the aggiessive nature of the 
Japanese to expand that caused you to believe that sooner or later 
this country would be engaged in war with Japan. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and a definite crossing of our national 
policy and the threat to the Philippines and our position in the Far 
East which such agiiressive tendenci(‘s had. 

Senator IjVcas. Was there anything during that period, upon the 
part of any of the oflicials in the AVar, Navy or Ex(*cutive branches 
of the Government that caused you to reacli that decision? 

Was there any action or any oninions expressed either in the AA^ar, 
Navy or Executive branches of tne Government that influenced your 
opinion that sooner or later we might get into war with Japan? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, and on the part of the American people. 
The demand generally of the American )HM)])le that we put an embargo 
on Japan for some years, and the refusal of American oflicials to com- 
pletely back down and let Japan \6J04] have their own way. 

Of course that is not a criticism of them, naturally, but our adher- 
ence to our policy right along in support of China, and in support of 
the British and our refusal to just lot the field, leave the field open 
to Japan, let them do what they pleased. 

Of coui'se, that had a very definite influence. 

Senator Lucas. In other words, we would have had to forget com- 
pletely about our basic and fundamental policies that we had pursued 
over a long period of years in this country, so far as our foreign policy 
in the Pacific is concerned? 

Admiral Tutiner. That is my opinion. 

Senator Lucas. And we would have had to yield completely to Japan 
if we wanted to stay out of war with them ? 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. 

Senator Lucas. Now, do you know of anything in the 
last 3 or 4 months before December 7, 1941 in the Navy, the War, the 
diplomatic or any executive branch of the Government that tricked 
Jar >an into this war? 

Admiral Tvrxkr. No. sir; far from it. We wanted to hold them 
off as long as we could and there was — I knew pretty well what people 
in all branches of the Government were doing wUh respt'ct to this 
matter — and I think there was absolutely complete loyalty on their 
parts to the Constitution and to our constitutional raetliods of prose- 
cuting foreign affairs and prosecuting war. There was never the 
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sli{?htest tendency to do anything but what I believe was honest and 
sound. 

Senator Lucas. That is all. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Murphy has some questions to ask at this time. 

Mr. Murput. Admiral Turner, as I understand it, you were very 
close personally to Admiral Stark prior to December 7, 1941. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuRPin’. I find at one point that before the naval court of 
inquiry you stated that your duties included being a sort of profes- 
sional adviser to the Chief of Naval Operations in matters pertaining 
to military operations and particularly [ 5306 '\ with rcgard to 
preparation for war. to future operations, and also in respect of rela- 
tionships with the War and State Departments. Would that be an 
accurate statement? 

A<!miral Turnku. Yes, sir; not too much with the State Depart- 
ment. I had some direct relations. It was mostly as an adviser on 
questions that were of concern to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you state before Admiral Hart that you consid- 
ered yourself one of Admiral Stark’s principal advisers and that you 
were close personal friends as well as closely associated officially? 

Admiral Turner. I did. 

Mr. Murpiia'. Now, then, as I understand it you felt that the possi- 
bility of an attack on Hawaii was a 50-50 proposition. 

Admiral Turner. Approximately. 

Mr. Murphy. And yoiLalso felt that that would be one of the start- 
ing points of the wart 
* Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Were you in close contact with Admiral Hart in the 
month of October 1941? 

Admiral Turner. Admiral Hart? 

Mr. Murphy. Admiral Stark. I beg your pardon. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

^^r. Murphy. Now, I direct your attention to the file of 
letters l)etween Admiral Stark and* Admiral Kimmel and particu- 
larly to a letter dated October 17, 1941. 

Will you make that available, please? The letter I am referring 
to is dated Octol^er 17, 1941, and at the top of the page it says, “Re- 
ceived 2.‘1 October.” 

Admiral Ti'rner. I have it. 

Mr. Mt'RPHY. Do you have that letter? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. sir. 

Mr. IVruRPiiY. I direct your attention, Admiral, to the second para- 
graph, a letter from Admiral Stark to Admiral Kimmel [reading] : 

P(M*soniilly I do not bcliovo iho Japs are poing to sail into us and the ine^jsn^sce 
I sent yrni iinTcIy stated the "‘fxissilnlity.*’ In fact. I teini>cred the message 
handed to me considerahly. Perhaps I am wrong. l)ut I hope not. In any cng^, 
aff<*r loner pow -wows in tht' White Ilonso it was felt we should he on guard, at 
least until something indicates tlio trend. 

Would yon sny that that was Admiral Stark reflecting a 50—50 
possibility of an attack on Hawaii and that war was certain on that 
date? 

Adni'ial Turner. No. sir. I was very much astonislied when I 
first saw that because I had not and did not later detect any opinion 
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like that. Of course, witli icizards to the .^O-.^O [ J;VA9] possi- 

bility we referred to a time that was about 7 weeks later. 

Mr. Murphy. Except that you said that 

Admiral Ti rxer. And I do not believe that Admiral Stark held 
that oj)inion around the latter part of November. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you said yesterday before us that you felt that 
war was certain in July. 

Admiral Turner. Ves. 

Mr. Murphy. And when do yem tlnnk the 50-50 possibility arose? 
Was that before wlum war was certain? 

Admiral 'ruRXER. War was certain. I believed war was certain, 
but in the ev(*nt of war proljably — well, ri;:ht about tlie time of Pearl 
Harbor — I felt that there was at least a 50-50 chance that they would 
raid Hawaii. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, what was theue that occurred l)etween July 2(), 
1911, and December 7, 1911, to change the situation so that it became 
a 50-50 proposition? 

Admiral 'ruRNEi:. I am afraid I did not make myself ch^ar. I was 
Patisfu'd in July that we would In' at war wilh Ja))an certainly within 
(he next fewv months. I Ix'lic'ved duiinc: (lie first ])art of December 
that the ])ro})abilit y of a raid on Hawaii was 50-50. Tliere was no 
clian^e, Mr. Con*i:n*ssman. I do not know^ tliat I evaluated it in July 
as retraids a raid. I was certain th(*re was ^>:ini!^ to be w’ar. 

Mr. Murphy. I understood you to say that something 
Jiappened right before Decemlier 7 that made you come to the conclu- 
sion that a raid on Hawaii was a 5()-50 j)ossil)ility or probaliility. 

Admiral Turner. Notliing occurred to cliange any relative proba- 
bility there at all. I said that I felt that there were tw^o methocls, two 
strategic methods that the Japanc'se Fleet could ])ursue. One w'as to 
go dow’n and base their fleet in the nnindates with the hope that our 
fleet would go after them and tlu'V would be in a good position. The 
other was to make a raid on Hawaii. There were two major methods 
and without evaluating it too mucli, too greatly, I thought it was about 
a 50-50 chanc'e of the raid on Hawaii. 

Mr. Mi'rphy. Now, then, as I understand it in July you felt that it 
was certain that we would be at w'ar wdth Jajian in a few' muntlis and 
yet in the month of August you made a report and a forecast that they 
would attack Siberia, didn’t you? 

Admiral Turner. 'Hiat w as a possiliility tliere and w'as a new devel- 
opmc'ut, and I bedieve that they had taken it in mind. You remember 
the attack by Germany on Kussia w'as, I think, the 2 1th of June and by 
August liussia was in a — had suffered some severe defeats and there 
w’ere movements up to ^[a^clHlria of Jaiiaiu'se troops which started, I 
think, along in the first [^ 310 ^ part of August and continued 
on into October. 

Mr. Murphy. Do we liave here, Admiral 

Admiral Ti knkr. Sir ? 

Mr. Miuipiiy. Do we have lu'rc' available vtuir forecast of tlie Jap- 
anese' attac'k on Siberia in August ? Do we have' that available? 

Admiral Ti rner. Yes, I have that. I think it is the dispatch of the 
3d of July, Mr. Congressman. 

^fr. Mi'rphy. Well, tliat w ould be a message from the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the various outlying theaters, hut wasn’t there some fore- 
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cast made by you to Admiral Stark at that time, a written report or 
something, upon which this message was based? 

Mr. Clakk. Mr. Murpliy, it is 12 : liO and I presume during the 
lunclieon hour maybe you can get tliat straightened out. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Wliereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

[6311'\ AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M. 

TESXmONY OF ADMIFAI SICHMOND EEILT TUBIIEB (Besumed) 

The Vice Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Murphy will resume his examination. 

Mr. Muuphv. What was the status of the record at the time of ad- 
journment, Mr. Reporter, please? 

(The record was read by the reporter, as follows : 

Mr. Musput. Do we have here nvailnble your forecast of tbe Japanese attack 
on Siberia in Augn-stV Do we have that available? 

Admiral Ti rner. Yes, I have that. I think it is the dispatch of the 3d of July, 
Mr. Congres.sman. 

Mr. Mcbphy. Well, that would he a message from the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to the various outl.ving theaters, but wiusn’t there .some forecast made by 
you to Admiral Stark at that time, a written report or something, upon which 
his message was based?) 

Mr. Mcrimiy. Do you understand the question now before you. 
Admiral? ^ 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I ask for a moment. 

So far as I recall there was no memorandum to the Chief of Naval 
Operations covering the subject matter of the dispatch of July 3, 1941, 
addrc.ssed for action to the commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet 
and the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet and for information to 
s number of addressees. I beg vour pardon, I have the ' incorrect 
reference. The dispatch I referred to is No. 031939. 

Mr. Murphy. It is the dispatch of July 3, 1941, contained on page 
4 , Exhibit 37. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. So far ns I recall there was no memo- 
randum on that subject. It was discussed with various officers, in- 
cluding War Department officers and officers in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

Mr. Murphy. I understood your testimony to be that on Julv 26 
war with Japan was certain, and that the probability of an attack on 
Hawaii was 50-50. Did you have that in mind at the time of the 
sending of (his dispatch of July 3, 1941? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, ultimatelyj within the next several 
months. Also at that time, on J uly 3, owing to troop movements of 
Japanese troops and through magic intercepts which .showed the 
Germans were urging the Jajianese to join in against the Russians, 
it looked like the first move might have Ix'cn against Russia instead 
of to the .south, but I felt that that would he succeeded, if successful, 
by war by the Japanese against the United States ; that in any war by 
tne Japanc.se against the United States, where they initiated it. that 
there was a very good prohahility, on the order of ,50-50 \53V*] 

that tlie first move would be accompanied by a raid against Hawaii. 
That was 
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iNIr. Mi'uimiv. Admiral, can you ]>oinl out to tlic committee any- 
W’licre, at iiwy time, any .sin^de woid in writinu: whcie you said that, 
anywhere, at any time, to anyone, wIutc you made such a statement 
in writing? 

Admiral Tckxkr. That is tlio oO :>() ' 

Mr. McKriiY. Yes. I am talkiuLT now about before December 7. 
Incidentally, I have never s<a'ii a Monday quartiu hack of a football 
p:ame. What we want is what ha[)]cci.ed before December 7, 1911. 
Now, is there anywluuH*, at any time, whert* you said to any person any- 
thing like that in writing or to anyone in the Navy Dei)arlnu‘nt, any 
paper that will show it by anyone' in thi' Depai’tincnt ( 

Admiral dh rnf.k. No, not anything on the oO 50, but I invite 5'our 
attention to the consid(*iat ion of the Se'cretary of the Navy's h'tter of 
January 24, to the Dellingeu’-Martin agreenumt, to the estimates that 
were made by the Commander in Chief in his war j)lan and in his 
estimate, to h'ttc'rs lH‘tw('en t!ie War and Navy 1 )epart nu'nts as to the 
strong po-sibiliti('s that war would Ixi initialed with a raid, an air 
raid on Hawaii. 

Mr. Muhiuiy. That was in the 

Admiral Tcknkk. On the 50-50, I was askcMl my opinion 
as to what I though tlie chances were, and I said I thouglit about 50-50. 
I never put that in writing. 

Mr. Murimiy. The letter of the Secretary of War and the letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy spoke about what would happen if there 
was an atta(*k on Hawaii, but where do you find in either of those 
letters anything that would indicate that the war wmuld start by an 
attack on Hawaii? 

Admiral Tcrner.. I invite your attention to the wording in the first 
pargaraph of the letter of the Secretary of tlie Navy to the Secretary 
of V /ar dated January 24. The last sentence says : 

If war eventuates with Japan It Is iH'lievod easily possible that hostilities 
would be Initiated by a surprise attack upon the Fleet or the naval base at Pearl 
Harbor. 

That is, if a war under any circumstances occurred it would be in- 
itiated bv such an attack. I'hat is the same thought that is in the 
Martin-Bellingor agreement, it is tlie same thought that many, many 
officers of the Navy Department and the War Department have had for 
many yinirs, that tlie war would probably start and he fought generally 
in tlie Asiatic lands hut it would be accompanied by an air raid and 
an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, will vou point out anything in your 
estimate of the situation of July o, 1911, that would point anything 
like that out or indicate anything like tliat? That was a current esti- 
mate of the situation, wasn’t it, July Txl? 

Admiral Ti'rnf.r. That is correct. As I have mentioned before, this 
was the major — it was speaking of the major principles — and inlierent 
in any eventual war with Japan was the belief in tlie possibility of an 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, is there anytliing like that in your dispatch of 
July 3, 1941? 

Admiral Turner. That is not mentioned there. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I direct your attention. Admiral, to page 108 
of the Navy’s Narrative Siaternont of Evidence in tlie Pearl Harbor 
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Investigation, volume 1. Do you have a copy that the Admiral can 
use? 

Mr. Gesell. No; we do not have a copy. 

Mr. MtTRPHY. Does anyone have a copy of volume 1 that he might 
let the Admiral use? 

Admiral TrRXER. I have never seen that. 

Mr. H ANNAFORD. Here it is. 

Mr. MuRruY. I am referring, Admiral, to page 108, in which is set 
forth section 1333 of WPL 46 and I will read section 1333 : 

To accomplish the foregoing it is believed that Japan’s initial action will be 
town rd 

(a) Capture of Guam : 

(b) E^tablishmeni of coiitn^l ovit the South China Philippine waters and 
the waters between Borneo and New Guinea by the cstal)lisliiuent t)f advain ed 
bases and by the tlestruetion of Ignited Stales and Allied air and naval forces in 
these regions, followed by the capture of Luzon; 

(c) (Capture of North(u*n Borneo; 

(d) Denial to the United States of the use of the Marshall-Carolines-Marlannas 
area, by the use of tixed def(*nses and by the operation of air f<u'ces and light 
naval forces to reduce the strength of the United States Fleet ; 

(e) Ueiriforcement of the mandate islands by trooiis, aircraft and light naval 
forces ; 

(f) Possibly n'gi.«!ter like stronger attacks on Wake, Midway and other out- 
lying United States positions. 

Now, I am wondering wliere in there there is anything that would 
indicate that there was n r)0-.')0 possibility of commencing the war by a 
raid on Hawaii? That is the alternate plan. 

[S-3/7] Admiral Turner. I said that my estimate was 50-50, 
and that that estimate was sliared by other officers. In “f”, which you 
last read, possibly raids on other outlying United States possessions. 

Mr. Mi iu’iiv. Is there anything in Rainbow 5, section that 
agrees with your estimate of the situation? 

Admiral Turner. That does. 

Mr. Murtiiy. Where? 

Admiral Turner. Possibly raids. 

Mr. Murphy. “Raids or stronger attacks on Wake, Midway, and 
other outlying possessions.” You mean the 50-50 proposition would 
be covered in general terms in section F in what Japan would have 
to accomplish in her initial action, that the 50-50 proposition would be 
covered in section F, in general terms? 

Admiral Turner. This is a Navy Department publication. The 
WPL-tO is a Navy Department publication. While War Plans pre- 
pared it, those estimates also reflected the pinion of the War Depart- 
ment, and that is the official publication. I have not said at any time 
that either the War Department or the Navy Department thought 
there would be a 50-50 cliance of a raid on Hawaii, because I do not 
believe they did. 

Mr. Murphy. Your message, Admiral, of November 27 to Admiral 
Kimmel tells him “Execute an appropriate defensive \-'>313'\ 
deployment preparatory to carrjdng out the tasks assigned in WPLlO”. 
and when you go to WPL4G, to section 1:1:53, 1 do not see the name of 
Hawaii mentioned. 

Admiral Turner. Those are not the tasks. The tasks were read 
yesterday, and the defensive task read yesterday was the task requir- 
ing the defense of the Territory of the Associated Powers. This is 
part of the estimate which is in the front part of WPL 46. 
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Mr. Murphy. It does say, however, AdminU, ‘‘to accomplish the 
foregoing it is believed that Japan's initial action will be outlined in 
these paragraphs,” doesn't it? 

Admiral Ti uNKn. Yes, sir. Those are not the tasks. 

Mr. Ml HiMi Y. Well, tlie tasks are in section r]212, are they not ? The 
tasks are on page lOo, and I find on i)age lo:> of volume 1 of the Narra- 
tive Statement of Evidence in the iVarl Harbor Investigations para- 
graphs A, B, G, H, and I of the llainbow Plan, or WPL 40, reading 
as follows : 

The U. S. Pacific Fleet is assigned the following tasks Pacific areas, 

and then there is outlined ‘"A” which pertains to the Malay Barrier. 
Let me read it exactly : 

Support the forces of the Associated Powers in the Far East by diverting enemy 
Btrength away from the Malay Harrier through the denial and capture of posi- 
tions in the Alarslialls and through raids on enemy sea communications and 
positions. 

B. Prepare to capture and estnhlisli control over the Caroline and Marshall 
Island area and to estalilish an advanced ti(*ef haM* in Truk. 

G. Protect the s(‘a c(uninnnications of the Associated Powers by escorting, 
covering and patrolling as required by circumstances and by destroying enemy 
ralditig forees. 

H. l*rotoet tlie territory of the Associated Powers in the Pacific area and 
prevent the exttuision of any military power in the AVestern lleinisplu‘re by 
supporting land and air forces and denying the enemy the use of sucli positions 
In that hemisphere. 

And 

L Cover the operations of the Naval Coastal Frontier Forces. 

That would cover Hawaii in H and I, would it not? 

Admiral Tcknkr. Yes, sir. There are tasks omitted, of coui’se. 

Mr. MuRPiiY. Yes. They are in the record as you read them yester- 
day. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you see anything in section 3212 that would make 
Hawaii a 50-50 proposition for a starting point in case of war? 

[ 5320 ^ Admiral Turner. There is no estimate in there as to a 
60-50 chance. It orders him to protect the territory. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, Admiral, I would like to direct your attention 
to the memorandum that was given to the President of the United 
States on November 5, 1941, by the Chief of Staff and Chief of Naval 
Operations. Will you kindly look at that? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I see it. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, I direct your attention, if you please, to page 13 : 

The only current plans for war against Japan in the Far East are to conduct 
defensive war in cooperation with the British and Dutch for the defense of the 
Philippines and British and Dutch East Indies. The Philippines are now being 
reinforced. 

I assume you are referring there only to the Far East as apart and 
distinct from the Pacific? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, dowm below; 

The potency of this thre.at will then have Incre.ased to a point wliere it might 
well be a deciding factor in deterring Japan in operations in the area south and 
west of the Philippines. 
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In that memorandum of the 5th of November there is a statement 
from the Chief of Sraff and Admiral Stark to the effect, as I read it, 
that if we succeeded in building up our [ 5321 ^ forces as ex- 

f leeted at that time, that we would deter Japan from going to war. 
sthatrij-ht? • 

Adminil Turner. That is in there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And yet you say we were certain we were going to 
war back in July. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, do you change your estimate now, in ^dew of 
the memorandum which was prepared oy your department, I take it, 
on the olh of November 1041? 

Admiral Turner. That was prepared in cooperation with the War 
Department and represents the views lield at tlnit time by the War 
Dci)artment and by the Navy Department. 

Mr. Mum»HY. AVell, what were your views as to the certainty of 
war at the time this statement w’as issued? 

Admiral Turner. I believed it was certain. 

Mr. Murphy. You did not believe then what was being told the 
President as the true reflection of the true situation at that time? 

Admiral Turner. I thought tliat the increase of forces in the Philip- 
pines as then planned would be a deciding factor in deterring them. 

Mr. Murphy. If it did deter them w^oiild war be certain? I mean 
those statements are contradictory, I take it. You said war w\as cer- 
tain back in July. On the 5th of November, [ 5322 ^ there is a 
statement to the President by the leader of each force, the Navy and 
Army, that we may avoid war by having the necessary forces there, 
and deter the Japs from going to war, as I read it. 

Admiral Turner. That is the statement by the Chief of Staff and 
Chief of Naval Onerations. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you agree with that? 

Admiral Turner. I did not agree that any plan of reinforcement 
of the Philippines would be a deciding factor in deterring Japan 
from making war. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, did you ever express yourself in that manner 
to Admlial Stark? 

Admiral TuRNiafu Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Is there anything in writing anywhere that wdll show 
your attitude at that time as head of the War Plans Division. 

Admiral Turner. No, I do not believe there is. 

Mr. MuRini Y. In other w’ords, at that time, 1 month preceding Pearl 
Harbor, wlien the Navy and Army were giving the President an esti- 
mate of the situation, it was at variance w ith the opinion of the Chief 
of the War Plans Division of the Navy; is that right? 

Admiral Turner. In that sentence ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ml KPHY. Now% Admiral, you have staled on the record that you 
believed tliat war w’as certain in July of 1041, and I take it that your 
reason for stating that was because of tliese economic sanctions, or w sis 
it because of the course of action which Japan liad been pursuing 
cv('r siuru 1041 ? 

Adniii :il Turner. The course of action which Japan had [5J- 
been ]a:r uing, and the course of our diplomatic negotiations with 
them, and recent statements by the Japanese, because the economic 
sanctions w’ere not put on until the 2Gth of July, I think. 
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Mr. Mdrphv. The Army witnesses before us testified that they had 
given an opinion to their superiors, and to tlie President in their ei;ti- 
mates of tlie situation, in which they encouraged the placing of eco- 
nomic sanctions. Was the Navy ever asked for its opinion and did 
they express it? 

Admiral Turner. It was asked for its opinion on several occasions. 
Admiral Stark was asked for an opinion by either Secretary Hull or 
Secretary Knox. I discussed the matter with him several times, and 
each time exprc'^sed the vi('w that the putting on of eixinoniic sanctions 
would hasten the war with Japan and make it almost certain. 

Mr. Ml RiMiY. Well, assuming that we did not put economic sanctions 
on, that we would have continued to give tluan scrap, we would have 
continued to give them oil, they would have continued to build up 
their war machine, do you believe if we had not jiut the sanctions on 
them that would have resisted the onward advance of their military 
forces ? 

Admiral Turner. I did not say that I opposed putting on the eco- 
nomic sanctions. I merely said — which I believed and which is borne 
out to be correct — that putting the [oJJo] economic sanctions 
on would hasten war, and I think it had a very decided influence in 
hastening the war. 

^ Mr. Murphy. You think then, if we had not put the economic sanc- 
tions on, and Japan had built up its forces, that they would have been 
law-abiding citizens? 

Admiral Ti rner. I said hastening war. It would not have pre- 
vented it at all. The only object that I could see in putting off the 
war with Japan was so we could get our war potential higher. We 
were improving at a rate considerably greater tnan the Japanese were 
during the fall of 1941. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, I take it while you say you felt in time 
that war with Japan was certain, you felt it was certain, did you not, 
back in January when you prepared that letter for the Secretary of the 
Navy? 

Admiral Turner. My statement, as I recall it, was not that it was 
certain. I said I felt for many years that ultimately war was inevi- 
table with Japan and I became convinced in about June and July that 
war was imminent within the next few months. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you feel that way in January, that we were going 
to go to war with Japan, when you prepared that letter for the Secre- 
ary of the Navy 1 

Admiral Turner. I believed it would come at some time. 

[53S6] At that particular time I felt it might be put off. 

Mr. Murphy. How long? 

Admiral Turner. No definite term. It might even be put off until 
the end of the European war. 

Mr. Murphy, What was your opinion in April of 1941 ? 

Admiral Turner. About the same, that it was certainly worth 
working for, to put the war off, and it was greatly to our advantage, 
assuming that we would be at war with Germany in the course of time, 
that we should keep out of war with Japan, if possible until after we 
had obtained success in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you make a statement, Admiral, on the 17th day 
of April, to the effect, “I do not agree that Japan has decided to- strike 
even against Indochina**? 
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Did you make that statement in writing? 

Admiral Turner. May I see what document that is from? 

Mr. Murphy. Referring to a note on the bottom of the paper headed 
“Memorandum for the Director,” dated April 17, 1941, reaaing entirely 
as follows : 

I do not aitree that Japan has decided to strike, even against Indo-China. See 
my memo of Feb. 5th. R. K. T. 

That would be you, would it not? 

Admi ra 1 T urner. Y es, sir ; that is my writing. The word .“decided” 
is underlined. 

\ 6327 '\ Mr. Murphy. That is right. What did you mean by that? 

Admiral Tliiner. I meant exactly what it said. I did not agree 
that Japan at that particular time had come to a definite decision to 
send trrKjps or to make war then against anybody, even against 
Indochina, that is “decided” as regards any particular date or period. 

It was not until June and July and subsequently that I came to the 
conclusion that war then was imminent. At this time I still believed 
it might be possible to put it off, to postpone it for some time. 

Mr. Murphy. And yet you did prepare the letter for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in January? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. That does not say we were going to 
have war, that it is immediate. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, will you produce that memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 5, to which you refer? Do you have that, Admiral, or can you 
get it? 

Admiral Turner. I am sorry, Mr. Congressman, I do not know 
what the reference is. 

Air. Mup.i'HY. Well, I was just wondering. You say there “Seo 
m3' mem ) of February 5th,” and I was wondering what that memo 
would say. 

Can you tell me where I could find it? 

Admiral Turner. I remember what it was. I have not 
seen a cop}’ of it since coming back here. 

About the time of the starting of the ABC conversations the 
British sent in a very urgent alarm to us sa3'ing that they had vei^r 
strong evidence that Ja])an was going to attack Singai)ore about the 
10th of Fehruarv, and there was c<jn>ideral)le excitement about it. 

I wrote a memorandum to the Chief of Naval Operations in which 
I jKiinted out that it was not possible for them to strike Singapore 
on Fehruaiy 10, because the}' were not deplo}'ed for it; they did not 
have troops deployod to the south, and niost of their Navy was in 
Empire waters, and I discounted the report from the British, I said 
that thev would not strike at any time until they had deplo3'ed their 
troo])s and had acquired bases in the south. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, I request the liaison officer 
of the Navy to find the exact memorandum of February 5 of Admiral 
Turner, so we might have it for the record.* 

May I inquire of counsel if this letter of April 17, 1941, has been 
offered ns exhibit 81, but the particular letter and note of Admiral 
Turner have not been spread in the record? 

Mr. Gesell. That is right. The entire exhibit has been introduced. 


^Tbe Nary Department snbeeqnently advlted the committee that tearcb of Ita flies 
failed to disclose a copy of this memorandum. See Heaiinfs, Part 10, p. 618S. 
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Mr. MniPHY. I ask that the memorandum of April 17, 1041, and 
the note of Admiral 4'urner he spread in the record at this point. 

The Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

In reply to No. 

Op-l(>“F“2 

Navy Dkpartmknt, 

Ofi kt: of the Tnii f ok Naval Operations 

Off1( E OK Naval Intelligence 

AVasiiington, April 17 , 1941 . 

Mf.moilandum fob the Dikbltor 
Subject: Brltish-JapRiiese Crisis. 

1. On April 10, liHl, the Dome! (Japanese) News Agency reported from 
Bangkok that reijealed atun ks by British troops on Thai territory along the 
Thaihiiul-Malayn frontier caused the Thai GovernmaMit to lodge a protest with 
British authorities. Doniei said the piadest waas aiiinounced by the Thai Foreign 
[JJ.Ry] Ministry, and added that no further details regarding these attuckl 
were given. 

2. For sonae months past the Japanese have b<*en concentratii»g troops at 
Foamosa, Hainan Island and Kyushu. There has been a gradual shortening of 
lines in (Viataal China, and naoveimuit of troop.s from this area to Forino.sa and 
Hainan Ishaiid. J'ln^re has hem also a gatidiaal reduction of JaapaiiH'se troops 
in Noath China. whi(*h weie in some iiisianr.‘s r4*plac**d hy Manchaakaio levees. 
Within th(‘ last two weeks some S.0( 0 Jaapanese troops, ,'k5f)() of whom had re- 
c»‘ived special iiisf ruction in jaangle waaf.ir(L left Indod’hiim for unannounced 
d(‘stinjitioiis. Dm ing ah'Hit the sain ‘ ix'rind, some n.(MM) fn‘sh troops from 
Jaapan nriived in <’4*ntrnl (’hiiu. aaiid ll.aatra veteiains left (N*ntral China for 
Forinosai. J'he Jaipaint'se Kh^et ’s in home waitc'rs. A strong force is near the 
l*aalaaii Islaands. It is prohaahh* lliat in caase of ai drive on Singapore, a strong 
llaanking foica* woaild In* m:aintaiiiH*d in the l*ai!aan Islaand ai*ea. 

H. A n‘poit fiom the Naval Attache, J'okyo, states that there are persistent 
rumors in Tokyo that Jaipaan plans an »*arl.v attaack on Singaai)oa*e. Although the 
Japaam‘se d<*ny this, erechmec* is haat the st«»ry hy the above faicls, aand by the 
sever4‘ blows sufUTasI by Brataain in tha‘ Baalkaans. Britaain’s manchant tonnage 
is saiffaM'Ing so ha'aivily lhaat the (piestion of Americaan convoys is coming promi- 
n»*nily to the f«»ae. ' fJJJ/l Sanin* move to keop the AnaaM'icaaia Fle<‘r in the 
Pacific ainl thus prevent t!ae divansion a>f any Ainorienn stia'iigth fa-om the 
Pacific to convaay daity iaa the Atlantic woaild sa'aaii la»gicaal for the Axis to make 
at this time. 

4. W!aa*n to all this Is ndda*d Japan’s new position with regard to Bnssia, 
W'herehy she apparently has a Russian guaranta^e of non-interfau*ence in ease of a 
saMithwjia*d di'ivp. It maiy he that the Domei article is the ha‘ginning of a Jaimnese 
drive am Singapore. Newspaper attacks have often preceded Japane.se military 
attacks, and newspaper attacks invariably prawde the military attacks of her 
Axis partners. 

/S/ A. H. McCollum. 

A. H. McCollum. 

CC— OP-16-1 . 

OP-16-F 

[The following written In longhand:] The Japanese Fleets have been re- 
orgnnizeal, also. C. H. C. 

I do not agree that Japan has decided to strike, even against Indo-China. See 
niy memo of Feb. 6th. 

RKT. 

\5S32'] Mr. Murphy. Now, Admiral Turner, there has been some 
testimony by General Miles to the effect that during 1941 there was 
an attempt made by the Army and Navy to have the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee set up and there was testimony to the effect that 
tliere was a preliminary meeting held hut that no actual meeting was 
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held until after Pearl Harbor, and the reason given by General Miles 
was that the Navy could not find office space. 

Was that the real reason why that was not set up ? 

Admiral Turner. I can give you the entire history on that, if you 
wi 1 give me a moment or two. 

!ilr. Murphy. I wish you would. 

[53J3] The Vice Chairman. You may proceed if you are ready, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Turner. Sometime in the late spring, I think it was about 
June, there was a proposal made to set up a superintelligence organiza- 
tion under the command of tlien Colonel Donovan, an organization 
which developed later into the OSS. 

I'he proposal, as I recall it, was that the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, and the Military Intelligence Department, would become inte- 
grated into this new office under Colonel Donovan. That proposal 
so far as relates to those two divisions was opposed by both the War 
and Navy Departments. 

Then there wjis a proposal made that the.se two offices would absorb 
Colonel Donovan’s organization. 

On the 10th of July 1041. the joint board considered a memorandum 
from General Miles dated the 14th of July, the subject Coordination of 
military and naval intelligence with the office of coordinator of infor- 
mation. 

That was the one that w'anted to amalgamate them, and put them all 
directly under the joint board. 

And there was a memorandum on the subject also, dated the same 
date, from the Director of Naval Intelligence. 

Now. these i)apers were read to the board, but the [6334] 
memorandum I had here, looked up recently, says they were not put 
in the file. They were sutnmariz(*d in paragraph 1 of Joint Board 
No. Jiiy, serial 710. a copy of which I have. 

Now, a part of the recommendation was that the Director of Naval 
Intelligence, and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, should become 
meinhers of the joint board and form an oiganization which would 
i-eport directly to the joint board. That was referred to the planning 
committee, and the planning committee made a report to the joint 
board dated 10 September 1041. 

In that report the Planning Committee, by previous or interven- 
ing action of the Joint Board, had stricken out the question of 
bringing Colonel Donovan’s organization and also the Joint Board 
by an intervening action had decided that they did not want these 
two officers on the Joint Board because it would make the Board 
too large. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you oppose it personally ? 

Admiral Turner, Oppose making them members of the Joint 
Board? 

Mr. Murphy. Did you oppose making the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence a member of this board? 

Admiral Turner. That was, I believe, unanimous on the part of 
the eight members. 

[6336] Mr. Murpht. Didn’t yon express yourself personally on 
the matter? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr, Murphy. Why? Will you tell us what yuur opinion was and 
why they shouldn’t have this workin^r arranji^ement, so that Navy 
ana Army Intelligence would report and be a part of the Joint Board, 
with war certain, in your judgment, at that time? 

Admiral Turner. I beg your pardon. I said that these two ofricei*s 
would become members of the Joint Board. That was opposed. 

Mr. Murphy. Why did you oppose it? 

Admiral Turner. Because the Board would then be too large, and 
it was agreed to unanimously that we didn’t want any more members 
of the Joint Board. 

Mr. Murphy. Why? What harm Would there be in having the 
Army and Navy Intelligence there going over this situation with war, 
in your opinion, certain, so that you could have the benefit of their 
juugment and tliey have the benefit of your judgment, in order to 
understand tlie coming of war, which, in your opinion, was certain ? 

Admiral Turner. They didn’t need to be members for us to have 
their opinion. 

Mr. M LTUuiY. Your only objection was that by having 
these two members additional on the Board it would make the Board' 
too large? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. You were opposed to the Office of Naval Intelligence 
particularly being on the Board, weren’t you? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Didn’t you express youiself to that effect ? 

Admiral Turner. I don’t recall saying particularly. I was opposed 
as the other members were to either one being on the Board. 

Mr. Muriuiy. What were the relaticms between you and Admiriil 
Wilkinson between the months of September and December of 1911 f 
Were they friendly? 

Admiral Turner. Very friendly. 

Mr. MimpiiY. Are tliey still friendly? 

Admiral Turneic. They are still friendly. They have always been 
friendly. 

Mr. M UKPiTY, Well, tlien, •when yon talked about this decrypting 
and decoding at Hawaii, and you talktal to Admiral Noyes about it, 
did you talk to Admiral Wilkinson about it? 

Admiral Turxkr. 1 didn’t talk to Admiral Wilkinson about de- 
crypting because be had nothing to do with decrypting. 

Mr. Morphy. You said yesterday that you understood that 
[SM7] Admiral Kimmcl was getting all o^ this decrj’pted mate- 
rial and the person who was in charge of Naval Intelligence and the 
person in charge of distributing it to the various people in Washing- 
ton, and certainly who knew considerable about it, was the Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, Admiral Wilkinson. Don’t you think he would 
have known what they had in the outlying fields ? 

Admiral Turner. He had nothing to do with the codes and I 
believe he testified he didn’t know what the codes were. 

That was exclusively within the Communications organization until 
it was decrypted here and delivered to the Office of Naval Intelligence 
and Military Intelligence. 

[SSS8] Mr. Murpht. I don’t mean the codes. I am talking 
about facilities. He testified before this cennmittee that be knew all 

mie— ie— pt 4 m 
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about it, told us what facilities they had there. He must have had 
that information at that time. 

Admiral Turner. Decoding facilities, Mr. Congressman? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, decoding and decrypting and translating fa- 
cilities. ' 

Admiral Turner. I misunderstood that. 

Mr. Murphy. Here is a man, an Admiral at the time, the head of 
one of the Departments in the Navy, the Office of Naval IntelligenccL 
and reporting directly to the Chief of Naval Operations on a very vital 
matter, yet no consultation is had between the head of War Plans and 
the head of Naval Intelligence on that very subject. 

Can you explain that? 

Admiral Turner. I have already explained it, and I will say again 
that the Office of Naval Intellij^ence had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the technique of decrypting and receiving and intercepting 
magic messages. The Communicaitions Office did all of that wort 
and after it had been decrypted and translated by either them or MID 
they delivered the copies in English to the Office of Naval Intelligence 
for further processing. 

Mr. Murphy. And they in turn delivered it to you; that [5JJP] 
is right, isn’t it? 

Admiral Turner. Correct. 

Mr. Murphy. During this time, from the time you felt that war was 
certain, did you have staff meetings of Naval Intelligence, of War 
Plans, of the Chief of Naval Operations, consultations and dis- 
siotis? 

Admiral Turner. There was daily a meeting in the Secretary’s 
office of the heads of the Divisions of the Office of Naval Operations 
in which the situation was presented by the Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence and general discussion was held. 

Mr. Murphy. In all tliose discussions wasn’t there any time, in 
this critical period, when there was some discussion of what kind 
of material was available to Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Turner. The only times that there was any discussion, 
that 1 know about, was when I. on my own initiative, took the matter 
up to inform myself, because that was not within my province to do. 

Mr. MuRpriY. Wasn’t it within somebody’s province at your staff 
meetings to discuss what information was available to the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Fleet who w'as about to be confronted with war, 
wasn’t that discussed generally back and forth and each one adding 
their ideas? 

Admiral Turner. Not with respect to the decryption of magic. 
That was secret, and properly so. 

Mr. Murphy. It wasn’t secret to any man in the room, 
because every man in the room was getting it regularly. The Chief 
of Naval Operations, hea<l of Naval Intelligence, and you, as head of 
War Plans, each one of you had it each day and had had for months 
before then. 

Why wouldn’t you be able to discuss how much of this material, 
if any, was going to Admiral Kimmel? 

Admiral Turner. .The Secretary's meetings were held and were 
attended by about 25 or 30 officers and civilians. We had no regular 
meetings of the heads of the Divisions. 
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Mr. Murphy. You say you never 

Admiral Turner. In the oflice of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Murphy. You say that Admiral Stark and Admiral Turner 
and Admiral Wilkinson did not sit down to^rether from time to time 
to discuss the proju^ress of events coming up to a war which you felt 
was certain, apart from civilians ami apart from everyone eUe? 

Admiral Turner. There were many occasions when we held con- 
ferences, tliose tliree, wnth others that weie interested, in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. There were many occasions when 
I consulted Admiral Wilkinson in his office or he consulted me in 
my oflice or we talked matters over with the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Murphy. Were there ever occasions when Admiral 
Stark, Admiral Turner and Admiral Wilkinson were in the same 
room discussing the progress of events in the Pacific, and just you 
three? If not, why not? 

Admiral Turner. I don't recall any i^articular occasions. I re- 
member that there were many times when we were called into Admiral 
Stark’s office and possibly others 

Mr. Murphy. Wasn’t 

Admiral Turner. For discussing some particular aspect of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Murphy. Wasn’t there ever a time that you can recall when 
the Chief of Naval Operations and the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations and Admiral Turner and Admiral Wilkinson were to- 
gether discussing the situation in the Pacific? 

Admiral Turner. I recall no specific dates. 

Mr. Murphy. Put do you recall what occurred between September 
and December 1941 at any time? 

Admiral Turner. 1 recall no specific dates. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you recall any specific meetings? 

Admiral Turner. Not about any s|)ecific sul ject. I know that — I am 
quite sure — that during tliat time there were many occasions w’hen 
those officers, plus i)ossibly others, were in Admiral Stark’s office 
discussing various inattei-s with regard to tlio situation. 

Mr. Minmiiv. Well, you asked Admiral Noyes about what 
was available to Admiral Kinimel. Did you ask Admiral \Vilkinson 
what w as available to him ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; because it was not within Admiral Wilk- 
inson’s province to supply such material and the decryption and trans- 
lation of that material was a matter of Communications, of which 
Admiral Noyes had charge. 

[534^] Mr, Murphy. Did you ever discuss it in Admiral Wilk- 
inson’s presence? 

Admiral Turner. I don’t remember that I did. 

Mr. MtTRPHY. Did you ever tell Admiral Stark that Admiral Kim- 
mel was getting that information? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, on three occasions he requested me — 
asked me — if Admiral Kimmel was, and I said I would find out, and 
I asked Admiral Noyes about it and so reported to Admiral Stark. 

Mr. Murphy. You were asked three times about it, and not once 
did you ask the Chief of Naval Intelligence what was available to 
Admiral Kimmel ? 
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Admiral Turner. Because he liad nothing to do with that particu- 
lar matter. 

Mr. Murpht. Yet you were friendly! 

Admiral Turner. Entirely. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, then, I come to the next proposition. If you 
will go back to the exhibit which is before you, Admiral, the mem- 
O'ramlum 

Admii al 'I’ruNER. I have not fully answered your previous question 
concerning this. 

Mr. Mi ki'Iiy. No, you did not. I waiit you to pursue that, yes. 

Admiral Ti rneu. Do you wish the rest of the story? 

^Ir. Murphy. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. After eliminating those que-stions about Colonel 
Donovan's organization, and the questions about the membership on 
tlie Joint Board, tlie Joint Planning Committee drafted a report in 
which they were agretal, with one excejHion, and that exception was 
that in accordance with previous practice, the. Military Intelligence 
Department wanted to prepare the enemy estimate of the situation. 
I beg your pardon. The agreement was to form a joint intelligence 
committee composed of four members from the Armj' — thi’ce members 
from the Army — and three members from the Navy intelligence sys- 
tems, and have additional civilian j)ersonnel and to have separate 
ollice space, near tlie joint strategic committee, which had oflice space 
in the Navy Department, War Plans Division. 

The only point of disagreement was on the preparation of the enemy 
estimate of the situation. 

In accordance wjth custom, the War Department felt, that is, in 
accoi’dance with War Department custom, the War Department mem- 
bers of the Joint Planning Committee desired to have the reports of 
the Joint IiUelligence Committee cover the entire estimate of the 
strategic situation in their reports to the Joint Board. 

I’he custom of the Navy had been, and always has been, [63JiS] 
that the planning body nmkes the entire estimate of the situation, 
our own estimate, and the enemy’s estimate. That still prevails. The 
re|>ort was delajed possibly 2 weeks while settling that point. 

Mr. Mt'Ri'HY. When was the first meeting of the Board? 

Admiral Turner. The report 

Mr. Mi’rphy. The day after Pearl Harbor, wasn’t it? 

Admiral Turner. There are one or two minor matters. 

Mr. Mi'Rimit. All right. 

Admiral Turner. The report was sent to the Joint Board on the 10th 
of September, 1941, was approved about a week after that — ^I haven’t 
the date right here, was approved by the Secretary of War on the 29th 
of Septeml)er, by the Secretary of the Navy on the lOth of October, 
and general orders were issued, although that was put into effect im- 
mediately, general orders were issued by both the War and Navy 
Departments the latter part of November. 

There was a very great difficulty about setting up this Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee because of the lack of space. Everybody was very 
badly crowded. And the committee, or the Director of Naviu 
Intelligence, took the matter up immediately with the Boom Assim- 
ments Officer in the Department, but it was not for some consideitmle 
time. 
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Mr. Murphy. They had a meeting, did they not, within [5J4t>] 
24 hours after war started? 

Admiral Turner. They had some meetings before that. 

‘Mr. Murphy. Are jou familiar, or can you name the date? Gen- 
eral Miles said they had one meeting to organize and then they never 
functioned until the war was started. 

Admiral Turner. The information that I have is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the statement of General Miles. We have no record of any 
meeting of the committee attended by General Miles and Admiral 
Kirk, or Admiral Wilkinson, because they were not members of the 
committee. 

There was on October 11. in memorandum No. 1, Record of Initial 
Meeting of the Joint Intelligence Committee. 

Mr. Mcrphy. In oi!ier words, on October 11, you had a meeting of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee from which was e.xcluded the head 
of Intelligence of the Army anil the head of Intelligence of the Navy? 

Admiral Ti rner. They were not members of the Board. The Joint 
Intelligence Committee was not composed of those two oHicers. Those 
two oliicers appointeil their own people without any interference by 
anybody else, and they did not appoint themselves as members of that 
Joint Intelligence Committee. 

They had a meeting, an informal meeting, on October 11, at which 
organizational matters were discu.ssed. 

[5^47] Mr. Murphy. Now, will you give me the date of another 
meeting, between October 11 and December 8, l'J41, if there were any? 

Admiral Turner. There was some informal action taken, I don’t 
know whether it was a formal meeting or not; tliere was a recommen- 
dation on October 29 by that committee concerning oflice space, and 
final decision on the initial membership. 

On November 6, it reports an action of the acting Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, General Miles appointing his member's of the 
committee. 

Then on November 14, there is further correspondence relating to 
the question of oflice space. 

December 3 is the ne.xt one. A memorandum for the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee, subject “Agenda for first full meeting.” It does not 
give the irroposed date of that. It gives the agenda. 

Mr. Murphy, At any rate the meeting was held after the war 
started ? 

Admiral Turner. I take that back. On December 3, minutes of the 
first formal meeting of the Joint Intelligence Committee, the com- 
mittee assembled in room 4548, Munitions Building, at 11 : 30 a. m., 
December 3. 

Mr. Murphy. What was that? 

{o3.^S\ Admiral Turner. The committee assembled in room 
4518 Munitions Building at 11 ;30 a. m., December 3. 

Mr. Murphy. Who was present ? 

Admiral Turner. Part-time members: Colonel Hayes A. Kroner, 
G. S. C., Chief, Intelligence Bi anch, M. I. D. (for the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-2). 

Captain W. A. Heard, U. S. N., Head, Foreign Branch, ONI (for 
the Director of Naval Intelligence). 

The decision was that those heatls would not devote their full time 
to the committee, but only part time. 
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Present as full-time members were : 

Lieutenant Colonel Louis J. Fortier, G. S. C.. from M. I. D. 

Commander J. II. Foskett, U. S. N., from ONI. 

Lieutenant Commander W. T. Kenny, U. S. N., from ONI. 

Major Ludwell L. Montague, Cavalry, from M. I. D. 

It was noted that a third fiill-tiine Army moinlier. Lieutenant Colonel Vincent 
J. Meloy, G. S. C., d“signat(‘d hy the Chief of the Army Air Forces had not yet 
arrived in Wasiiington for tliis duty. 

Mr. MuKi»nv. Will you state what business was transacted at that 
meeting, if any? 

Admiral Turner. Colonel Kroner was recognized as Chairman of 
the committee, and Captain Heard as vice chairman. 

Mr. Murpiiy'. Will you state, in substance, without \53I^9^ 
burdening the record, if you can state in substance, what did occur. 

Admiral Turner. It was decided to organize the committee into a 
Secretariat and four geographical sections, and there was fl decision 
that this subdivision was for internal convenience only; the committee 
would act as a unit; assignment of officers to those sections; discussion 
of space assignments; establishment of the Secretariat in the War De- 
partment, pending acquisition of space in the Navy Department. 

Mr. Murpiiv. You say they did have space then ? 

Admiral Turner. Assignment of the Secretariat in a room in the 
War Dei)artment until they had ample space. 

There were several trial runs of a daily summary of military intel- 
ligence, that matter was considered. 

All formalities necessary to the establishment of vacancies for the 
planned civilian personnel had been completed. 

Mr. Mirpity. Well, at any rate, on December 8, they met and did 
some business, didn’t tliey ? 

Admiral Turner. I have no record here — oh, yes. Here is a para- 
graph : 

The Joint Army-Navy Intelligonce Committee was not fully activated until 
9 Deceiiibor 1041 bwnuse, until that date, the Head Foreign Branch. ONI, was 
unable to obtain agreement within the Navy Department as to the 

office space to l>e provided. Except for this difficulty, the Joint Army-Navy Intel- 
ligence Coinmittw might hav(? ]>een activated hy 1 Novemlier 1941. 

That is a statement by the former Secretary of the Joint Armv-Navy 
Intelligence Committee, Colonel Ludwill Montague, dated 21 Novem- 
ber 1945. 

Mr. Murpht. Now, Admiral, if you will come back with me for one 
more question to the memorandum to the President of November 5, 
1941, and referring to page 4 of that memorandum — do you have it? 

Admiral Turner. I have it. 

Mr. Murphy'. Paragraph B, read ing as follows : 

War betwoon tlio United Santos and Japan .«;hould be avoided while building 
up defensive forei'.s in *^110 Far East until such time as Japan attacks or dii-i'ctly 
threatens territory whose security to the Ignited States is of very groat impor- 
tance. Military acti(»n against Japan should be undertaken only In one or 
more of the fnllowing contingencies. 

Did yon nl>o disagree with that portion of the memorandum to the 
extent tlnit vou felt war eonid not be avoided and that it was certain? 

Admiral Titiner. I didn't n<rree with tliat at all. 

p7J.T/] Mr. Afnrphy: Now, then. I direct your attention to a 
paper wliich was presented by you at tlie convening time at 2 o'clock. 
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Conprossman Cooper quest ioiied you this morniiijjj us to \vhetlier or 
not there had been received a report from Admiral Kimmel, aiul as 
1 understand it that papi‘r — whicli I think sliould be marked as an 
exhibit — is tlie rei)ort from Admiral Kimmel, immediately after 
December 7, or on December 8, 1D4 1 ? 

Admiral Tuunkh. Yes, sir; 1 saw this at the time. I have not 
read it today. 

Mr. Mi'uimiy. T believe, Mr. Chairman, that that should be spread 
on the record at this |)oint. 

The Vice Cii airman. Su])pose we have the Admiral read it now. 

Mr. Mljrimiy. AVill you read it please, Admiral ? 

Admiral Tcrxer. From CINCT^VC, Action, to OPNAV, priority, 
dated December 8, IDll, No. 0MJ4r>0 [reading] : 

In spite of security measures wliirh wen> in i ffrct surprise attack by Japanese 
bombing and torpedo planes dainaf^isl all battleships ( xrept Maryland. Daiiiaue 
to 'J Cnncsst'c and P( nn.'<ylvatiia was inoderati*. Arizona a total wreck. Wrst 
Virginia rest in;: oti bottcun. Still IbirniiiK Oklalotna capsized. Honolulu. Hel- 
ena, Ralrigh <laina.ued and unfit for sea. Vishil dnnia.i;i*d and 

beached. (’urtis.H moderately daina;:»Kl. Destroyers Shair, Cassin, Dfnnirs in 
drydock complete wrecks. As n'sult of attack army airplane losst^s severe. 
There remaiti thirt(H‘n linker Seventemi. nine llak(T Ki^liteen, and abuut twenty 
pursuit planes. Approximately ten patrol i)lanes remain availabl(‘. Oahu, 
one iiatrol wpiadron at Midway. Ib‘cominend all available army bombers be 
sent to Oahu. Fire was o])ened pr^unptly l>y all shijis and number of enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. One em iny submarine was sunk. lN»ssibly two iriore. 
Two carriers, seven lieavy cruisers, three squadrons destroyers and all avail- 
able platK's search, for e.nemy. Personnel behavior ina;:nill<ient in face of 
furious surprise attack. Pius<»nnfd casualties beli(‘ved to be heavy in Oklahoma 
and Arizona, 

The Vice Cit A iinrAX. Wa.s that report from Admiral Kimmel to 
Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Tcrner. That is correct, sir. 

The Vice Chairman. On December 8, 1041? 

Admiral Tttrxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuitniY. Admiral Turner, as I amdei’stand your te.stimony, you 
felt thtit inasmuch as there had been a message sent out on November 
27 to the effect that ‘Hhis is a war warning” that Admiral Kimmel was 
told to prepare a defensive deployment, you felt there should be no 
more [6353] warnings, or additions sent to that, because that 
was sufficient? 

Admiral Turner. I would like to say that that dispatch, neither 
that dispatch nor any other single dispatch concerning the military 
situation, certainly back as far as the one of Octolier 16, should be 
considered alone. 

Beginning October 16, that was the time of the fall of the Third 
Konoye Cabinet, a series of dispatches relating to the war or the 
pending war wei-e sent. They included the one of the 24th. They 
included several others that went out. They also included the matter 
abooit the codes. 

Looking at the matter as a whole, as Admiral Stark and Admiral 
Ingersoll and I did on December 5, wo felt that they were adequate 
to give all necessary directions to the Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I direct your attention to page 64 of the United 
States News. Do you have a copy of that available? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MuRiTiY. I read from tliut the following from the Navy Board 
of Inquiry: 

Tlie (‘flPt riivoness of those plans (h*pen(locl entirely upon advance knowledge 
that an attack was to he expected witliin narrow limits of time and the plana 
were drawn with [ 5354 ] this as a premise. 

Is tliat true? 

Admiral Turner. It is true that the plans were drawn with that 
as a pivmise. 

Mr. MuRriiY. Well, if that is so. and you sent your message of 
the i27th, wouldn’t it be important if you could supplement your mes- 
sa<r(‘ of th(‘ l^Tth with an additional memorandum which wo»uld narrow 
tlu‘ t ime limit and give some indication of tlie immodiacy of the attack? 

Admiral Ti'rnkk. That was done with the dispatches concerning 
the ruction of Japanese codes. 

Mr. Ml RiMiY. The 1 o'clock message was also important? 

Admiral Turner. Very. 

Mr. Mureiiy. Why was there a reluctance in the Navy Department 
to s(‘iid word about that? 

A<!iniral Turner. I don't think there was — oh, you mean Admiral 
Stark's first decision not to send it and tlien his change. Why, he told 
me that Ik* had told General Marsuali. that he felt nothing further 
was necessary. 

Mr. Mi rphy. But if this is true, that they wanted to have it down 
within narrow limits, the 1 o’clock message is in the Navv Depart- 
ment several liours l)efore General Marshall sees it, why didn’t someone 
in the* Navy Department send it to Admiral Kimmel? 

* Admiral Tiuiner. I didn’t know it was in the Navy 
Dof)artment several houi-s. As I recall Admiral Wilkinson’s testi- 
mony, he showed it to Admiral Stark about 11 : 15. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t think so. 

Admiral Turner. The 1 o’clock message? 

Mr. Murphy. The 1 o’clock message was translated and available 
for distribution about 9:30. I don’t want to misspeak. 'What is the 
correct time? 

Mr. Geselt.. My recollection of Admiral Wilkinson’s testimony is 
that at 9:30 he showed the 14th part and about 10:30 the 1 o’clock 
message. 

Mr. Murphy. But it was available for distribution long before that. 

Mr. (tesei.l. As to 10:30 he is not clear as to whether he took the 
1 o'clock mesvago to Admiral Stark, or whether Admiral Stark had 
it earlier. 1 believe that is his testimony. 

Mr. Murimiy. At any rati*. Admiral, you were the Head of War 
Plans. You felt from July tliat war was certain, on the night of the 
0th you have 13 parts and it is apparent that another part is coming, 
or it is a]q)arent tliat more is coming, yet you didn’t arrive at your 
oflir'o until about 11 : 30 that morning? 

\. 5 . Admiral Tuiuner. Eleven-fifteen. 

^Ir. Ml i:T»nY. You would have been the person to prepare the addi- 
tional nie-sage in onhr to give notice of the exact time to Admiral 
Kimmel, wouldn’t you ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. That message did not change the situa- 
tion in the least degree. It was a matter of information as to the 
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time, and it was not iny business to send that disjiatob out. I consider 
that that was entirely the province of the ollice of Naval Intelligence, 
to send out information. 

It was no evaluat ion whatsoever. My ollice never sent out informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mckimiy. Well 

Admiral Ti hxk.u. E.xcept in connection with operations. 

Mr. MciteiiY. Well, who was it that sent oiit about the codes? 

Admiral Ti unku. 'I hat was sent out by Communications. One of 
them was sent out by communications, one by Ollice of Naval Intelli- 
gence. I have photostat copies of those here. 

Mr. Mckimiy. Page 10 says “From OPNAV.” Who would that be? 

Admiral TcitNiaf. The jihotostatic copy says it originated by OP-16, 
F-“2, from OPNAV, released by TiS. Wilkinson's \^u,>o7\ sig- 
nature isn't there. 

Admiral Ingersoll’s initial is. And they get — OP 10, which is 
Admiral Wilkinson, gets bank the original. 

Mr. Murimiy. Would that have to go over your desk before it could 
be sent? 

Admiral Turner. That has a note, it hasn’t my initials, but it says 
“OP-12 has seen.'* 

Mr. Muiumiy. Didn’t that have to go over your desk before it could 
be sent ? 

Admiral Turner. It did not have to, no, sir. 

Mr. Murimiy. What about the one on page 41? 

Admiral Tcrner. The one on page 41 w as released by J. R. Redman, 
who was the assislant to the Director of Naval Communications. 

My. Mimumiy. Did that go over your desk? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; it diil not. It was not necessary. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, vou say that the fourteen-part message would 
not be your particular function to handle, and yet I see on page 64: 

The effectiveness of these plans depended entirely upon advance knowledge that 
an attack was to be expwted within narrow limits of time and the plans were 
drawn with this ns a premise. 

[6J5S] Would not that tend to indicate that the time was getting 
short, the fact that they had severed relations and particularly in view 
of the fourteenth part of the message ? 

[6359'\ Admiral Turner. Those plans referred to were local 
plans drawn up in Hawaii with respect to the reconnaissance solely of 
airplanes, not with respect to anytning else. The other plans which 
were drawn by the Commander in Chief and by the Commander of the 
Fourteenth Nlaval District did not have to have any such affair. In 
addition to that, the security order, as I recall it, of the Commander 
in Chief did have a certain air condition where additional reconnais- 
sance was to be made without respect to the war plans. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, you were familiar, were you not, with the Mar- 
tin-Bellinger report? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. And that was the report that would require — ^the 
plans under that report would require time in order to figure out as 
closely as possible when the attack would occur, isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Turner. I did not agree particularly w’ith that. That was 
unnecessary. Since that time and before that time, as a matter of 
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fact, we have maintained reconnaissance with that types of planes for 
months on end. 

Mr. Mluphy. It is a fact, sir, is it not, Admiral, that if you have so 
many planes that you can use in the air and you might have to use 
them, and you gave out a warning on October 16 and another warning 
on Noveinl3er 21 and an- other warning of November 

27, that it would have been of great assistance to the Admiral in control 
of the Pacific to have something that would point to a certain time or 
to an ai)proaching time so that he could accelerate his reconnaissance 
and do whatever he thought necessary under the circumstances, isn’t 
that so? 

Admiral Titkxer. There was only one war waniing and that was 
on the 27th of November. Of course, it would have l>een highly de- 
sirable for the Commander in Chief to have known exactly when the 
attack was coming and he certainly should have had at least a sum- 
mary of the first thirteen parts and also the fourteentli part and have 
known about the other matter. Remember that from my standpoint 
I was under the impression that he was getting that. 

Mr. MuRriiY. At any rate, if there was anybody to send it out in 
Washington it was not your department, is that right? 

Admiral Turniti. It was not my department. That was infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Murphy. All right. Now, Admiral, I direct your attention to 
page t)5 of the United States News, the report of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry, column 2, and right at the end oi Section 12 I read the fol- 
lowing: 

The attack of 7 December 1941, on Pearl Harbor delivered under 

the circumstances then existing, was unpreveptable. When It would take place 
wa.s unpredictable. 

Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Turner. I agree with the first sentence. In think the exact 
date possibly was unpredictable, although after we got the 1 o’clock 
message it looked like that day. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, do you agree that the attack was unpreventablo 
and rest on that statement? I understood you to say that while it was 
not preventable, that is, to prevent it entirely, that if some things were 
done it would have been considerably mitigated in its effect. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, that is correct, but I believe that I also 
said that an attack of that nature is most difficult to stop entirely. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, I direct your attention to page 67, section 15 
[reading] : 

The fxreatcst damnffc to ships resulting from the attack of 7 December was that 
inflicted by torpedoes launched from .Japanese torpedo planes. 

Whoso function was it in Washington to keep Admiral Kimmel 
informed as to the progress made with torpedo planes in the European 
war? 

Admiral Turner. The Office of Naval Intelligence would [>’7.7/7^] 
provide him, and I think did, with such information, technical in- 
formation as they could obtain with regard to the use of torj^odoos. 
A great deal was sent out on that. I think also tlie Bureau of Ord- 
nance sent out Ordnance bulletins from time to time giving the latest 
information they had on that. 
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Mr. MtmpiiY. Well, if the situiition wjis such at Hawaii that they 
were proceeding on the theory that tor])edo jilanes would not be 
particularly effective because of tlie shallownc^ss of tlie water and 
if they were going on that premise, would the War Plans liave some- 
thing to do witli changing the situation so that they would be ready 
for torpedo planes in shallow water ? 

Admiral Turner. Nothing whatsoever. We laid nothing to do with 
material, except from an advisory viewj)oint. 

Mr. MiniPiiY. I am talking about 

Admiral 'FuaxHu. That matter was under the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Murphy. But I am not talking about the supplying of tliem. 
I am talking about the effectiveness and the kind of a defense to have 
to meet it. Wouldn’t tliatbe War Plans? 

Admiral Turner. Oh, y(‘s. That was inithited by War Plans in a 
letter of January i21, IbM and in nnanoianda and consultations with 
the Naval Districts Division which had all defenses, water defenses 
and fixed d(*fenses, under their cognizance whicli were 

in the districts. 

Mr. Mi'rpiiv. Well, you think then that War Plans did all it should 
in order to apprise Admiral Kimmel as to the danger from that kind 
of attack? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. This Naval Districts Division took the 
matter up and tliere was correspondence with the Commandant of the 
Fourteenth Naval District concerning the use of nets and barriers and 
also sending them information on two occasions regarding the prob- 
able effectiveness of torpedoes in water of the depths in Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. ^fi^RPiiY. As I understand it. Admiral, the position of the ships 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7 was as a result of an order of Admiral 
Kimmel dated in September of IDIl. Was there ever any order out 
of Wasliington by anybody in authority wliich changed the order of 
September 1041 of Admiral KimmePs? 

Admiral Turner. The order of September 21, if that is it, had three 
conditions. It had an eiudosure (b) which on the date of September 
21 gave the conditions that would be effective until further orders. In 
case of worse conditions expected it was the intention, which is evident 
from reading tJie order, to change those conditions and put other con- 
ditions into effect that would deal with the worse situation. That was 
Admiral Kimmcl’s order. 

[5/^*4 1 Mr. Muiu»hy. Did anyone in Washington ever advise or 
command, either one, Admiral Kimmel to change his order of Sep- 
tember 1941? 

Admiral Turner. No. Under the conditions that would exist up to 
the time of sending out the dispatch of 27 November that situation 
covered — the conditions prescribed by that order were entirely 
adequate. 

Mr. Murphy. But the defensive order in the message of the 27th 
was stiU wdthin the discretitm of Admiral Kimmel as to what particu- 
lar defensive deploynnuit there should be, isn’t that right? 

Admiral Turner. Entirely: entirely so. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, was there evtu' anv order from anyone in Wash- 
ington that necessitated having more shi])s in Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7 than were the direct result of the orders of Admiral Kimmel 
himself? 

Admiral Turner. Not that I know of. 
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Mr. Murphy. Now, there is one thing that concerns me a little bit, 
Admiral. In your message of the 27th it states : 

Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory to carrying ont tbe 
tasks assigned iu WPL 46. 

As I understand it, WPL 46 itself would not come into effect until 
there was an order from W'ashington to put it into effect, is that 
right? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct, modified by tlie under- 
stood condition of all military forces at all times, in all circumstances, 
to defend themselves if attacked. 

Mr. Murphy. At any rate, under section 0211, under the heading, 
“Execution of the entire plan,” I see the following: 

(a) Vpon tlie receipt of tlie following ALXAV dispatch the naval establish- 
ment will proceed with the execution of this plan in its entirety, including acts 
of war. “Execute Navy basic war plan Rainbow No. 5.” 

(b) The date on the above dispatch will be M-day unless It has been other 
wise designated. 

Do I understand that in the event of an attack such as had occurred, 
there would be no necessity whatever for the message from Washing- 
ton to execute Rainbow 5? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. We sent out such a dispatch very 
shortly after we got the news of the attack but that did not affect the 
prior defense matter. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, there has been some discussion about whose par- 
ticular duty it was to estimate enemy action and I find some conflict 
in the record on that point. I would like to direct your attention to 
the testimony of Captain Glover on page 11 of volume 1 of the Narra- 
tive Statement of Evidence at Navy Pearl Harbor Investigation. 

[ft.iUti} Captain Glover was assigned at that time, was he not, 
to War Plans Division? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. I notice that he says on page 12, and I am now quot- 
ing from testimony by Captain Glover before Admiral Hart in the 
Hart hearings at page 174, under the heading (c) : 

The continuous evaluation of the strategic situation so that advice may be 
given In regard to the composition and distribution of forces, operations, and other 
matters in relation to the execution of the plan. 

Do you find that? That is under subheading (c). 

Admiral Turner. I see it, ye^, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, as I understand it. Captain Glover’s impression 
was that that was his job and his duty. Was that your impression? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, that was his duty. 

Mr. Mutiphy. Well, in other words, your Department had to make 
continuous evaluation of the strategic situation so that advice may be 
jnven in regard to the composition and distribution of forces, opera- 
tions, and other matters in relation to the execution of the plan? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, did yf»u give information from Novem- 
[5367^ her 27 to December 7, 1941 as to the composition and dis- 
tribution of forces? I assume that would be enemy forces, wouldn’t 
it? 

Admiral Turner. No, that is in regard to the comimsition and dis- 
tribution of our forces. That is what that means. I assume that is 
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what he means. Those ai*e his words, tlie composition and distribu- 
tion of our forces, boat operations and other matters in relation to 
our execution of tlie plan. 

Mr. MuKruY. WeU, I will ffo into that further in connect if)n with 
the testimony before Admiral Hart. My impression is, however, that 
he is referring to enemy forces. 

Now, then, I see on paj^e V2 under suhh(‘ad 4 Captain Glover states, 
and this was before Admiral Hart, paf;e 17(5: 

Referring again to the order of August 21, ItMl, signed hy the head of the Plans 
Section, War Plans Division, one raragrapii of this order designated Commander 
Ansel, In collaboration with Captain Wright, to draft daily and submit to the 
Director (Admiral Turner) a short strategic summary of the international 
military and political situation. Commander Ansel, in preparing these sum- 
maries, had made available to him dispatches of Military Intelligence Division, 
Naval Intelligence Division, the State Department, and the press. 

And I am wondering if we have available those daily estimates 
[5i^6S] which w^ouki cover your feeling that it was a 50-50 propo- 
sition and that war was certain ; I mean if t here was anything like that. 

Admiral Turner. I do not know. Tho-e were CominaruTer Ansel’s 
estimates. I do not know whether thev were saved or not. They 
were drawn up and circulated within the division. I do not know 
who else had copies. There might still be copies in the War Division 
files. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, at a time of crisis like this daily estimates of 
that kind would be highly important papers to keej), would they not ? 

Admiral Turner. 1 have no doubt they were kept; they were filed, 
I think, probably; I am not sure, I wouldn’t say. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, counsel, will you make those papers available, 
or try to make those papei*s available ? ' 

Now, you have said that Captain MeColluin came to you with a 
proposed message which he felt should he scut out to the forces in 
the Pacific and you said that the language of Captain McCollum’s 
report was substantiallv in the same language as tlie one that liad 
gone out and you said tfuit you di<l not find any particular — you said, 
^No, I did not ask him not to send it.” 

If Captain McCollum’s message was in sii])>(antiallv the same lan- 
guage as tlie one that you had sent on tlie liTth wouldn't 
he be infringing on your department and wouldn’t you tell him not to 
send it if it was in elTc^'t an op(‘ratio]ial ord(‘r? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. In the first place, in my testimony I said 
that it covered the same ground hut the language was not considered 
as firm and specific as the language in the dispatches of November 24 
and 27. By no means would I have told him not to send it. As I 
have testified before, when the Ollice Of Naval Intelligence wanted to 
send out material even if it included strategic estimates and tliey cleared 
the matter with me and I felt it ought to go out, I would certainly 
approve sending it out. The decision not to send it was made entirely 
by Captain McCollum. 

Mr. Murphy. Now, as I understand it, on Sunday morning, De- 
cember the 7th, despite the fact that the 14 parts of the message 
were in and despite the fact that the 1 o’clock message was in, you 
received no word at your office and no word at your home that they 
were available? 


^ Copies of the estimates were subsequently furnished to Representative Murphy. See 
Hearings, Part 10, pp. 0180-0134. 
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Admiral Turner. I did not. As I recall it, I saw the pouch with 
them in during the middle of the afternoon. The first I saw of the 
1 o’clock message was, as I recall it, when I went to Admiral Stark’s 
office the second time about 12 o’clock. He did not sliow it to me when 
I got into his ollice the first time at 11 : 15, 1 am quite sure. 

Mr. Muuimiv. Wouldn’t that 1 o’clock message be im- 
portant to you in connection with this paragraph, page G4 again of the 
United States News: 

Th(? of th(‘SO pliins dopt'ndf’d iMdirely upon advance knowledge that 

an attack was to be expected within narrow limits of time and the plans were 
drawn wiih this premise. 

That would bo important, that 1 o’clock messaj^e, wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Tukxeu. That 1 o’clock message would have been exceed- 
ingly iiii[;orlant and wium I saw it I asked Atlmiral Stark what had 
been" done about it and he said that General Marshall was sending a dis- 
patch out to tl\c Army and was telling the Navy wliat had hap{)enud. 

Mr, Ml KPHv. Did you iiupiire in your Department as head of War 
Plans from those in tlie several departments as to why that had not been 
delivered to you before the time that it was? 

Admiral Tui^xkk. No, I did not. 

Mr. Ml urn Y. Well, it. was important and it would have been a big 
help in Hawaii, would it not ? 

Admiral Ti uxkk. It would not have been delivered t-o me much in 
advance — or it would nf>t have lx*en deliviued to me in advance of the 
time Admiral Slaik got it. It was cu.stomary for them to start with 
him and then go to Admiral Inger- soil. I was in my 

ollice from about 11 : lo until or possibly 1*2: 15 and so far as I can 
recall no disj)atcli came in my oflice during that time. 

Mr. Mrneiiv. As I understand it, tlien, the Navy had a 1 o’clock 
deadline, they had seven copies of the message and even with the 1 
o’clock deadline tlie Navy went step by step over the same routine as 
tlnw would day after day before tliat in.'^lead of making it available to 
each one of you as quickly as ])()s.sible, is lliat right ? 

Admiral TriiNKu. I did not see the dis[)atch until it was shown to 
me by Admiral Stark. 

Mr. MrmuiY. Now, I undeivtood you to say that you spent an hour 
witli Admiral Iiigersoll diseus.<ing messag(‘s, discussing the message of 
the L^Tth of November and you spent lo minute.s witli Adiuii'al Stark 
discu-sing the message and you also say that it was the duty of the 
Naval Int(‘lligence to send out any additional information. Did you 
discuss tlio message with Admiral Wilkinson and whether or not some- 
thing in addition should 1 h‘ sent out ? 

Admiral Ti hxkk. My statement was that we discus.'^ed the whole 
situation, reviewed all tlie mes.sag(‘s relating dii'cctly to it and can- 
vassed to see whether or not we should send anything else out to the 
Commander in Clii(*f that would help tliem in the present situation. 

Mr. MruriiY. Did you. Admiral, have Admiral Wilkin- 
son present at any of those di.scussions? 

Admiral TruNKii. I did not. 

Mr. Mtimmiy. Why ? 

Admiral Turner. I went to talk to my superior and he did not send 
for Admiral Wilkinson. 
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Mr. Muiiriiy. Well, was Admiral Wilkinson consulted by anybody 
that you know on the sulliciency of the incssa/^^e of November 27 ? 

Admiral Turner. Not by me. 

Mr. Mi'uriiY. Do you have any reason that you can give the com- 
mittee wliy Admiral Wilkinson, the head of Naval Intelligence, was 
not called into those discussions if it was his duty to send out the infor- 
mation, if any was available? 

Admiral Turner. This was a matter whicli related to the major 
strategic situation. 1 do not know why he was not consulted during 
the two days that was under discussion. I do not know why I did 
not consult him. It was initiated with a discussion between — well, at 
different tirm^s the Chi(*f of Naval Oiauations, the Assistant Chiefs 
Ca|)tain Schuirmann and myself. 

Sir. Muhehy. My last question is tliis: Did you at any time during 
the week of December preceding Pearl Harbor have a meeting at which 
time you and Admiral Wilkinson discussed the situa- 

tion in the Pacific ^ 

Admiral Turner. I saw Admiral Wilkinson several times and dis- 
cussed the situation in the Pacific with him. As 1 testified, he told 
me on December (i that he considered my report and that Japan was 
not going to attack the United States. 

All’. MuRi’iiY. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Brewster of Maine will 
inquire, Admiral. 

Senator Brewster. Admiral, in connection with the point about 
overt act, I was interested in your commentary about tliat. I found 
ill the Report of the Navy Court of Inquiry, headed by Admiral 
Murphy and Admiral Andrews, this statement, on which 1 would like 
your comment, at tlie bottom of page Gl, referring to Admiral Kiinmel : 

Therefore, he had issued, on his own responsibility, orders that all unidentified 
submarines discovered in Hawaiian waters were to be depth-charged and sunk. 
In so doing he exceedcHl his orders from higlier authority and ran the risk of 
committing an overt act against Japan, but did so feeling that it is best to follow 
the rule “shoot first and explain afierwar(l.s.” 

That soemod to me to be somewhat in conflict with your idea tliat 
lie was not ordered not to do such a thing. What is correct on that? 

Admiral 1'urneu. He was never — pardon me. Let me consult the 
dispatch of November 24. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. He was never ordered, so far as I know, not to 
commit an overt act, and I am glad this point came up because tliat 
may be the key to the reason he was not. The fleet 

was operating around in that area and for 16 or 17 montlis we had 
been operating under an order very similar to that one of the 21st of 
September. That was tlie second revision. The first had been issued 
about June of 1940 by Admiral Richardson, and Ave were taking the 
precautions — with the purpose of taking precautions — against some 
irresponsible Japanese in a submarine around our areas. 

Now at a number of times during that 16 months they thought they 
had detected submarines and investigated, but could not find them. 
So that a few days before Pearl Harbor, why, this order was issued,, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations was informed, and I knew it. 
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Senator Brewster. Now, Admiral, if you will confine yourself right • 
to it, that is a statement of the Naval Board, that in so doing he ex* 
ceeded his orders from higher authority. 

As I understand you, you do not agree that that statement is correct. 

Admiral Turner. There were no orders from higher authority 
whatsoever to Admiral Kimmel not to commit an overt act. 

Senator Brewster. And you know of no basis for that statement 
of the Court ? 

Admiral Turner. Other than a possible confusion with the Army 
di.^atch. 

Senator Brewster. All right. Now on the matter of the \6376'\ 
estimate in Washington, on page 72, the first column, 

It Is quite clear from tlie evidence that the responsible officials of the Navy 
Department had evaluated* the Information available to them in Washington to 
mean that a hostile move by the Japanese could be expected, not in the Hawaiian 
area, except by submarines, but rather against Guam, the Philippines, and liritish 
and Dutch possessions in the Far East. 

Now I had not supposed there was any question that you were a 
responsible official at that time in the Navy Department. You would 
come under that cate^ry, would you? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I was Staflf Officer to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Senator Brewster. You would not agree with that statement. 
That was tlie statement of the Judge Advocate General T. L. (latch. 

Admiral Turner. I do not agree witli that. 

Senutor Brewster. Now they go on, and I quote again: 

Those witnesses who, on 7 December 1941, held positions in the Navy Depart- 
ment which qualified them to speak authoritatively as to the prevailing opinion 
there just prior to the attack, are all in substantial accord tiiat the Chief of 
Naval Operations and his assistants had not deduced or inferred that an attack 
In the Hawaiian area could be expected soon. On the contrary, tlie consensus in 
the Navy Department was tliat any attack would probably come 

In the Far East, and the possiinllty of an air attack on Pearl Harbor was given 
a comparatively low probability rating. 

A.s I understand it, vou would not agree with that. 

Admiral Turner. No. There were a good many officers who felt 
that tlie attack was coming, and that there was a good possibility that 
Pearl Harbor would be involved. However, there were a great many 
(iflicers liere in tl'.e Department that did not think so, did not even 
think there was going to be war. 

Senator Brewster. Could you name any of the responsible officers 
who agreed with j*ou at that time in your estimate i 

Admiral Turner. I cannot remember any of the senior officei'S that 
made a definite statement that Pearl Harbor was going to be attacked. 
There were not too many of them that had the information that was 
held by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

I believe that Admiral Stark tliought there was a good possibility, 
and I believe that Admiral Ingei*solI did. I think that Admiral 
Towers was of the opinion that an attack on Pearl Harbor was a good 
possibility. 

Senator Brewster. I think that covers it, Admiral. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. He goes on with the further statement, and I 
quote again : 

[5578] Those witnesses who stated that the Information available to the 
Navy Department clearly IndlcattKl, by infer€mce and detliiction, that an attack 
on Hawaii could be exp^H ted, were all officers who were not on duty In the Navy 
Department at that time, or occupied subordinate positions. 

That, too, you would not think was a warranted statement? 

Admiral Ti rxek. No, it was not warranted, Senator, as far as I was 
concerned, and these other officers. There were subordinate officers 
that considered the attack was probable. 

Senator Brewster. Now I quote this opinion of an Army officer, a 
General at the time, and I ask your comment on it. He is referring to 
these various intercepts, and he .says this: 

The sequence of mes.snjjes refernnl to, had they bf'en known to a competent 
Intelligence otticer, with l>attle order and tactical bm'kground, beprinning with 
Noveinb4T 14, would have leil instantly to the inescapable conclusion, that Pearl 
Harbor naval installations were a target for attack, with November 25 or Novem- 
iM'r 29 as the deadlines, suggesting irresistibly that elapsed time was involved, 
for some sort of naval seaborne sortie. 

What would be your coinnient on that expression of oj)inion? 

Admiral Turner. I believe if those dispatches had been adequately 
anah^^ed that his conclusion is correct. 

\o >70\ Senator Brewster. Now, about the matter of the defense 
of the island. I understand you to say with the facilities there they 
could have done a much better job tlmn they did. I guess that is about 
the way you put it. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. What would you say as to the contention which 
I find running through these reports, that while it was quite correct 
that they had enough facilities there to have jx)ssibly detected this ap- 
proach of carriers, if they knew within narrow limits of time it was 
coming, that they had a warning as far back as Octol>er 24, they had 
an alert there, the Army had, a year earlier, there were a good many 
communications along this line, tliere were several warnings that they 
did not have the air reconnaissance facilities to maintain at all con- 
tinuous control day by day? 

They had the primary responsibility of having tlie fleet ready to 
function ? 

I call your attention to what Admiral Kimmel said in his letter 
to Admiral Stark on page GO, which perhaps puts it as well as it can 
be put, on this point, although it is referred to several times, where 
Admiral Kimmel is seeking much fuller information about what is 
going on, and he said he needed this information in order to estimate, 
and he said, 

This is particnlarly applicable to the current Pacific f.ii.s’Ol situation 
where the necessities for intensive training of a partially trained fleet must be 
carefully balanced ngaii^st the desirnbfllty of Interruption of this training by 
strategic dispositions, or otherwise, to meet impending eventualities. 

As I understand, in commenting on that, very serious weight was 
attflolied to that position of Admiral Kimmel, in view of this warning, 
and the question of whether or not he exercised proper judgment in 
deciding that he would not allocate the reconnaissance planes which he 
had available for aerial patrol. 

What is your view as to balancing those two responsibilities? 

7971<V— 4«— pt. 4 30 
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Admiral Turner. I do not consider the dispatch of October 16 — 
you said October 24. I think you are referring to the one about the 
fall of the cabinet, and to take proper deployment measures. 

Senator Brewster. I think there was a letter of Admiral Stark on 
the 24th. Perhaps that was what I was confused with. 

Mr. Murphy. Translated on the 23d. 

Senator Brewster. What is that? 

Mr. Murphy. Translated on the 23rd. 

Admiral Turner. Tlie first dispatch of that series [555/] 
that is tlie fall of the Konoye Cabinet was dated on October 16. 
Neither that, in my opinion, nor the dispatch of November 24 re- 
quired any immediate action of a tactical nature in general. 

The one of Octoljer Itl was to get his forces put out in the islands, 
and so on. It was only the war warning of the 27th. 

Now as regards an effective patrol, he had 82 planes, I believe, some 
of which, of course, were UTider overhaul. Over a long period of 
time, under more severe conditions than he had there in Pearl Harbor 
or Kaneohe, I operated jjatrol planes directly against the enemy, from 
the open sea, sheltered, and have been able to get up daily from 
between one-third and one-fourth of the planes. That is as good os 
you can do. 

Now I say he could have, from the 27th on, could have had in the 
air for an all-day flight, at least one-fourth of the planes and con- 
tinued on indefinitely for months. 

Senator Brew'ster. Yes. Now how much of a sector could that have 
covered ? 

Admiral Turner. Assuming that he would have available 60 planes, 
that would be 15 planes which, 50 miles apart, would cover a front at 
the north 750 miles long. 

Senator Brew’ster. At a 700-mile quadrant, how many degrees 
would that cover? 

[5555] Admiral Turner. I do not know. You take the length 
of the arc. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. 50 miles apart — and you could have them a little 
farther nj^art — .50 miles apart with 15 planes in the air is a total arc 
750 miles in length. 

Senator Brew.sitr. Yes, but that is not the way they conduct it, is 
it? Don’t they have each plane go out from the base and they cover 
BO many degrees of the arc? 

Admiral 'I'itrner. That is correct. I will have to do a little figuring. 

Senator Brewster. Was not it about 4® to the 700-mile limit that 
they covered ? Are you familiar with the August 24 report of Admiral 
Bellinger? 

Admiral Turner. I saw it. I never had a copy of it. 

Mr. Mitcheil. That is E.xhihit 13. Do you want to look at it? 

Adtniral Turner. That is roughly pretty closely 60° of arc, is a 
700-mile radius for 15 plane.s. 

Senator Brewsit.r. That is 4°. 

Admiral Turner. 700 miles. 

Senator Brewster. That is a 700-mile radius. Admiral Richardson 
had considered the southwe.st sector the most dangerous, and he con- 
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ducted his patrol in that area. That [5J55] was, I take it, the 
Mandated Ishiiuls. 

Admiral 'I'uKNKn. Southwest? 

Senator Bhkwstkr. Southwest; yes. 

Admiral Titknkk. Well, there was a different situation then, than 
there was under Admiral Kimmel, because when I was originally 
there the naval air stations at Johnston Island and at Midway were 
not activated. 

Now a .smaller numl>er of planes at those radii, you see, could cover 
a fur greater arc. I always ccjnsidered, and have expressed at various 
times, much the more dangerous sector was directly to the north where 
there were no outlying islands. 

St'iiator liitKWsi EK. Then your estimate would have been, if you 
could only [tatrol a certain area, you \yould have gone into the north- 
western sector, north and northwest, covering G0°, with possibly a 
variation from day to day? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; and I would have taken some of those 
planes — ]>robubly not covereci the (>0° — I would have taken a few of 
those planes and .sent them to Midway and possibly Johnston Island, 
po.ssibly some at Palmyra, although I doubt it. 

Senator Brewster. On the Winds message, I wanted to clear up a 
little of your testimony from your former statement. 

At that time you said in your examination, Admiral Turner, if I 
may quote from the questions which were asked \528Jt\ you on 
page 1006 : 

In this Information which you received from Admiral Noyes as to the receipt 
of the execute signal of the Winds code system, was It your understanding It 
referred to United Stutes-Japanese relations? 

Your answer at that time was, “Yes”. 

As I understand now, you feel you got it somewhat clearer. 

Admiral Turner. Was that before the Navy Court of Inquiry, 
Senator? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct, because, up until the time I re- 
turned to San Francisco about 2 months ago, I thought the entire thing 
in that Wind message was authentic and that they had merely made 
a mistake about that “North Wind so-and-so”. 

On talking to some of the officers who had gone into it in San 
Francisco, wdiy, they said it had been found out later that that was 
a false broadcast picked out of the ordinary news, but it was news to 
me at that time. 

Senator Brewster. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Gearhart of California will inquire. 

Mr. Gesell. May I interpose a moment, Mr. Chairman? 

The Vice Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Gesell. A question was raised by Senator Brewster having 
[6£85^ to do with the submarines being bombed by Admiral 
Kimmel, and I wanted to call attention to a letter of Admiral Stark 
to AdmiraPKimmel which appears in that folder of correspondence 
dated September 23, 1941, in which Admiral Stark states, among 
other things, “The existing orders were not to bomb suspected sub- 
marines except in the defense of sea areas.” 
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I thought perhaps those were the orders you referred to, that he 
subsequently violated. I believe you will find in Admiral Kimmel’s 
letter, or Admiral Kimmel’s correspondence, a letter to Admiral 
Stark saying he had decided to bomb. 

I just wanted to call attention to that. I do not know what the 
significance of it is. 

Mr. Ge.\rhart. Admiral Turner, when I heard you state that vou 
believed the conflict with Japan was inevitable and that you had 
believed it for a long time, I said to myself, “Spoken like a true 
Californian.” It is because that belief has been shared for many years 
in the West that nearly all of us are big Navy men and efficient Army 
advocates. That is why I voted for more money for national defend 
ever since I have been in Congress, when the President asked for it. 

While you believed that war was inevitable for a great many j’ears, 
our relations with Japan began to deteriorate rapidly about the mid- 
dle of 1941, is that not correct? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. They had been deteriorating 
ever since Matsuoka came in there and had the Axis enter the Tri- 
partite Pact. Beginning in the middle of 1941 it went down much 
more rapidly. 

Mr. Gearhart. And because it was apparent from the information 
that you were receiving that there was an increasing rapidity in that 
deterioration you began to give closer attention to the activities of the 
Japanese and to the intercept messages that were coming over your 
desk? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. We put in an organization in War Plans 
that would follow the affairs much more closely than they had before. 

I personally continued to follow them in about the same way as I 
previously had. 

Mr. Gearhart. When you began to see messages like this one that 
appears on page 100 of Exhibit 1, reading, “Because of various cir- 
cumstances, it is absolutely necessary that all arrangements for the 
siting of this agreement be completed by the 2.5th of this month,” 
when the idea of the deadline began to appear over and over again 
in the dispatches that were being intercepts, you began to think there 
was some nrobability of imminent action by the Japanese, did you not ! 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And that was further intensified when you received 
the message, which is reported on pages 137 and [5387\ 138 of 

the same exhibit, containing this phrase, “I set the deadline for the 
solution of these negotiations in my No. 736, and there will be no 
change.” That, too, Imd its effect upon your mind? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then when the message came through that is re- 
corded on page 10.5 of the same exhibit containing this phrase. “Thi.« 
time we mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be changed. 
After that things are automatically going to happen,” that further had 
an effect upon your mind? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I saw those. 

Mr. Gearhart. With respect to the imminency of war? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Gearhart. Then I find one occurring at page 173 of the same 
exhibit, reading as follows, “That time limit set in my message No. 
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812 is in Tokyo time,” that and all the other messages I have just ad- 
verted to served to impress upon your mind that tlie Japs, for one 
reason or another, were determined upon a course which was going 
to go one way or another depending upon what happened in their rela- 
tions with the United States? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now you knew from those messages, you knew from 
conferences in regard to negotiations between the Jap- 

anese and tlie Americans, the outcome of which the Japs hoped would 
be an agreement which would be acceptable to them, you knew about 
that, did you i 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you hear about the offer of an agreement winch 
the Japanese made to our Governnjent on the 20th of November, 1941, 
and which appears in Foreign Kelations, volume II, at page 755? 

Admiral turner. Yes. Yes; I knew that they had made an offer. 
I have forgotten whether I had seen it in these intercepts or I saw a 
draft which was brought buck from the State Department by Captain 
Schuirmann, but sometime about that time I saw this offer, which I 
felt would certainly never be accepted by the United States. 

Mr. Gearhart. That is the message which Mr. Hull in his testi- 
many has referred to as an ultimatum by tlie Japanese to the United 
States. You recall that, don't you ? 

Admiral Turner. I do not recall that he had referred to it as an 
ultimatum, but I recall having seen the message. I do not recall all 
the terms of it at the moment. 

Mr. Gearhart. In view of the fact that the acceptance of the Jap- 
anese tender of agi-eement would have r^uired the United States to 
have .scrapped the so-called Nine Power Treaty and torn the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact, abandoned the John Hay Open-Door 

Policy, the very fact that it would have been necessary for the United 
States to have done those things made the acceptance of their agree- 
ment utterly impossible, unless we were willing to abandon all the 
principles tor which we had stood for years and years; is that not 
correct ? 

Admiral Turner. I believed so. 

Mr. Gearhart. In other words, the acceptance of the Japanese 
program would have been a complete humiliation to the United States, 
would it not ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Ge.\riiart. Now with the Japanese deadline me.ssages and 
agi'eements in mind, what was the reaction within your mind when 
you heard of this tender of agreement by the Japanese, in the light 
of all of these deadlines? 

Admiral Turner. Well, I though the deadline meant definitely 
war, that we were going to be attacked by Japan either on that date 
or within a very short time after that. 

Mr. Ge.vrhart. But the problem which you had, a problem which 
was shared by the Army, was one of gaining time, is that not correct? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. Our defenses were beginning to come 
in. The Anny was beginning to get some things, some troops. If we 
could put it off for even 3 months, why, we would have gained 
a decided advantage. In addition, the [6890] British Fleet, 
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which they had agreed to send to the Far Eastern area, part of that 
fleet was en route, but it would take time to get them ready. 

We felt 3 or 4 months ^yould be of immense advantage to the United 
States. 

[5301^ Mr. Gearhart. Now that you had learned that the Jap- 
anese had served upon us an ultimatum, what did you do about it or 
wluit was done in which you participated to obtain that very much 
needed time? 

Admiral TrRXER. The memorandum from the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and the Giief of Staff to the President, of date, I think, Novem- 
ber 2(), was a last attempt to gain time. I don’t believe we had much 
liope that it would be elfective. We had said and advised right along, 
that is, Admiral Stark and General Marshall, had advised Mr. Hull 
and the President, that we wanted time in the Pacific. 

Mr. Gearhart. Well, that message 

Admiral Turner. And there wasn’t very much more that we could 
do about it. 

Mr. Gkartiart. That mes.sage, which is dated November 27, was 
prepared a day liefore that, was it not; or do you know? 

Admiral Turner. The preparation of that started, as I recall, im- 
mediately after the Joint Board meeting on November- 21, and it took 
a day or two to get that up and to get an agreement and })erfect it in 
that form, 

Mr. Gearttart, Who were present at that Joint Board meeting? 
I am referring to Exhibit 17. 

Admiral Turner. Which is Exhibit 17, sir? 

!Mr. Gearhart. The document to whicli we are now referring 
is Exhibit 17 in this proceeding. Tliat is the letter of 
November 27, 1941. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; I have the joint board minutes. No: 
tliere was no meeting on November 24. 

I sup])ose it probably was diawn up with relation to the dispatch 
of November 24 and to our knowledge of the proposed modus vivendi 
and the ultimate terms of settlement which were being considered by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Gearhart. Did you attend any meetiiigs between — say the 23d, 
24th, 2.‘)th or 2r)tli — at wliich the Secretary of State was present? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Gearttart. Did you have any discussions with Admiral Stark 
or Genei’al MaTsliall after they had had confeiences with the Seci'etary 
of State, in refeTcnce to his intended action towai’d the Jaixinese? 

Admii'al Tutinei:. I think every tiTTie AdTiiii’a! StaT'k attended one 
of those meetings he would call me in and acquaint me with the perti- 
nent facts, aTid eveiy day I woidd talk to Captain Schuii-mann as to 
the latest development iTi the situation. lie would go over there once 
a day or twice a day. 

.Mr. ( lEARiTAirr. Did you have anything to do with the preparation of 
tlie Iett(*r of November 27, 1911, 1^^ the Joint Cliiefs of Staff? 

\53ff)\ Admiral Tutinete Y(‘s, sir; that was jointly written by 
General Gerow aTid myself. That was typed in my oflice, I think 
tlieTT is a stenographer’s initials up theT'e that I recognize. 

Mi\ Geat:ttai{t. Did the fact that SecT*etary Hull had delivered the 
Jnj)anese a notice or tendered agreeTiieTit on the 2r>th dav of November 
have anything to do with inspiring this message, Exhibit 17? 
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Admiral Ti hneu. No, sir, bocaiise we didn’t know at the Navy De- 
partment until we ^ot it tlnongh nia^ic on (lie liSth. 

Mr. (iKAKiiAUT. On the liSlh you learned that Mr. Hull had deliv- 
ered a stroll" note to the Japanese? 

Admiral Ti kxkh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. (learliart. Now, that note was jiractically the opposite of what 
tlie Japanese had ten(h‘r(*(l as an agreement, was it not? 

Adinii-al Tckniik. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. It would liave re(]uired the Japanese to readirin their 
allegiance to the Nine l^)wer Tieaty? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gkaiiiiart. And would have recpdreil the Ja|^aneso to again 
acknowledge the Kellogg Peace Pact which they had disregarded 
will'll they slarted the trouble in the East ? 

Admiral Tltinkh. lhat iscorerct. 

Mr. (iKAKiiAKT. It would luive re([uir(‘d (he Japanese to 
recognize the Nationalist Government of China? 

Admiral Tuhnkr. J'hat i.s correct. 

Mr. Geaiihaht. And it would have ri'quired the Japanese to with- 
draw their arinic'S from China, from Indochina, fidin Manchuria, 
and cease to use force and vicdence as a means of achieving national- 
istic ends, would it not ? 

Admiral TuitNian In general terms; yes, sir. 

Mr. (iKAKiiAirr. Now, thosi' are princi[)les to which the United States 
was firmly committed, are they not? 

Admiral TruNna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Those are principles from wdiich the United States 
could not withdraw without liumiliation ; is that not correct? 

Admiral Turner. I agree. 

Mr. Gearhart. What w as your opinion in reference to the propriety 
of .serving upon tlie Jaj)anese such a drastic memorandum at tliat 
particular time, or w’as that discussed among tlie higher ranking 
officers of the Army and Navy ? 

Admiral Turner. 1 didn’t hear the question as to propriety dis- 
cussed. 1 think we, all of us closely counected wdth the on-coming 
operat ions, w ei-e convinced that our note would have no po.ssihle chance 
of acceptance hy the Japanese. 

Mr. Gearhart. Tlien (lie handing of that note in effect and in your 
opinion marked the end of negotiations, actual [oJOo] nego- 
tiations, between the two countries? 

Admiral Turner. Well, they had stopped, tliey had practically 
.stopped ; there was no progress being made. 

I personally think that tliat note had no effect whatsoever on the 
situation. 

\53fJ(j] Mr. Gearhart. In other words, the situation had jelled 
before the note was lianded to the Japanese? 

Admiral Turneij. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. Tlie Ja])anese war fleet left the Japanese islands on 
their fateful mission on the 27th and 2yth of November, did they not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gearhart. And they were under steam and on their way before 
the Japanese could have possibly analyzed what the Hull message was 
of November 26? 

Admiral Turner. I think so. 
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Mr. Gearhart. It probably had one effect, did it not, Admiral? It 
convinced tlie Japanese that there would be no occasion for sending 
a note to their fleet to return to their home ports ? 

Admiral Turner. It might have had that effect. 

Mr. Gearhart. Now, I am one that doesn't deprecate that November 
26th message. I think it is one of the glorious diplomatic documents 
of American history, and it is going to be so regarded, despite the 
Secretary’s inclination to treat it lightly. It is Anierica’s declaration 
to the world that we stand, still, for principle. Regardless of whether 
tlie war was inevitable, and whether the Japanese force was on its 
way to strike us down, it is very, very [o307] fortunate that 
that great message to the world, and to the Japanese in particular, 
was given before the strike at Pearl Harbor. 

I believe that is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Senator Ferguson of Michigan will inquire, 
Admiral. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, what time did you get the information 
from Admiral Noyes for Admiral Stark that Kimmel was getting all 
magic and decod ing it there ? 

Admiral Turner. Senator, I can’t remember definitely. I have a 
vague recollection that I discussed it first with Admiral Noyes about 
January 1941. Then in the summer, July or August, about the time of 
the embargo or freezing of assets, and then sometime in the early part 
of November. 

Those are only approximate. 

Senator Ferguson. How do you account then, for these letters tliat 
were put in the record the other day where Admiral Kimmel wrote 
to Admiral Stark on February 18, 1941 : 

I have recently been toM by an officer fresh from Waslilnpton that ONI con- 
siders it the function of Opc^rations to furnish the Commander In Chief with 
information of secret nature. I have heard also tliat Oporation.s considers the 
responsibility for furnishing the same type of informatitm to he that of ONL 
I do not know that we have missed any- thing, but if there is any 

doubt as to whose reaiKinsibility it is to ktn^p Commander in Chief fully informed 
with ptTtinent reports on subjects that should be of interest to the Fleet will 
you kindly fix the res|)onslbility so that there will be no misunderstanding. 

Then a letter back on March 22 : 

With reference to your ])ost.script on the .subject of trade routes and respon- 
sibility for the furnishing of .secret information to CINCAF, Kirk informs nie 
that ONI is fully aware of its re.sponsibility in kwping you adequately informed 
concerning foreign nations, activities of these nations, and disloyal elements 
within the United States. 

How do you account for tliat letter if you liad told Stark in January 
that they had the means of fretting all of this secret information? 

[5.A95] Admiral Tuknkk. T do not lielieve that that word ‘‘seciet’’ 
refers or relates exclusively to this ma^ric at all. I think that it relates 
to secret information, of which we were getting a great deal from 
other sources. The totality of the information that we ^ot was several 
times as prreat from all sources as from the maj2:ic. That implication 
never occurred to me until you brin^ it up now, that that i*elated to the 
ultra. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. Admiral, did you approve the mes- 
sage sending tlie information that the codes were being de.stroyed? 
Did you send that? 
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Admiral Turner. No. sir. I did not simd it. I saw one of them. 

Senator Feroijson. You approved it ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feroi son. Why would you send lliat if you thouerht that 
they had a code there and were <j:i‘ttin^ the same niessap^s that you 
were sendin^r them? If you thought tliey were ^(‘(tin^ the informa- 
tion, why would you send that information that came to you by virtue 
of niafric ? They would already liave s(‘(‘n it and had it. 

Admiral Turner. That is true, but this was for the purpose of 
centering attention on that particular tiling and I did not know — I 
do not believe I knew — wladber that in- |o4W| formation had 
come — just exactly how that information had come. I liad seen some 
dispatches, it is true, from Tokyo ordering tlie destruction of codes. 
I cannot explain to you liow the mistake about — the misunderstand- 
ing — on the code occurred. It is just a mystery to me. 

Senator Feiru-son. Tliose two things seem to be contradictory to 
that idea that was in tlie first message and the fact that you sent these 
other out, isn’t that true? 

Admiral Turner. They seem to be, yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Admiral, you liad a conversation witl/ 
the Japanese Ambassador on July 21, 1941, at your home. Do you 
recall that ? 

Admiral Turner. I recall several conversations I liad with Mr. 
Nomura, Ambassador Nomura. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know why you were speaking on these 
subjects that you were talking to him on ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why? 

Admiral Turner. I knew his — it is a ratlier long story — had 
known his naval atta<he wlien I went to Japan in 1939. He came 
here about the same time I did and I became aware very shortly after 
I arrived that this attache was trying to make contact with me for 
the sake of pumping me and so I permitted him to do it and informed 
the Director of Naval \5J^01 ) Intelligence and Admiral Stark. 

Shortly after Admiral Nomura came in February he asked me to 
come to his house and have a talk with him. That talk, I think, 
occurred about the 1st of March, and he wanted to discuss the whole 
general situation. I went back and wrote a memorandum to the Chief 
of Naval Operations covering this matter and said it put me in a 
rather embarrassing position but I felt that I ought to continue the 
talks for what I could ^et from it. 

Senator Ferijuson. Well, now, on the one that I am talking about, 
July 21, 1941, your memoranda was transmitted to President Roose- 
velt and to the Secretary of State by Admiral Stark? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You knew that? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you ever get any reactions from those two 
sources or from Admiral Stark that they did not believe, or did not 
want to back up, what you were saying? 

Admiral Turner. They never gave me any such indication at all. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, I want you to read, if you will, the 
last sentence of 12 on page 519 of Foreign Relations, Volume 2. 
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[S40S] Admiral Turner (reading) : 

Furthermore, anything that alTects the future security of the United Kingdom, 
in any part of the world, also is of interest to the United States from the defto- 
sive viewpoint. 

l.'l. The occupation of Indochina by Japan is particularly Important for the 
defense of the United States since is mieht threaten the British position In 
Sinfra[)ore and the Dutch position in the Netherlands East Indies. Were they 
to pass out of their present control, a very severe blow would be struck at the 
integrity of the defense of the British Isles, and these Isles might well then be 
overcome by the Germans. It can thus be seen what a very close interest, from 
a military viewpoint, the United States has in sustaining the status quo in the 
southern portion of the Far East.** 

That was expressed to him as a personal opinion of my own. 

Senator Ferouson. Yes, that was your personal opinion. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. But you also tnansmitted it to the President 
after you told it to the Ambassador, is that true? 

Admiral Turner. I fuive it to Admiral Stark. 

Senator Feicouson. Yes. 

\hJi03] Admiral Turner. And I believe he sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Ferouson. Well, that is what it says in the book. 

Now, you were of the opinion at that time that if the Japanese 
took Singapore or Burma it was self-defense as far a.s we werq con- 
cerned — that is the w’ord j’ou used, isn’t it — and tlierefore we would 
go to war { 

Admiral Ti'rner. I was of the oi)inion 

Senator Ferouson. Yon made it clear to tlie Ambassador. 

Admiral Turner. I told the Ambassador that I lielieved that Con- 
greves would d(‘clare w’ar if they attacked either the Dutch or the 
British in Malaya. 

Semator Ferouson. Yes. Now, did you know about the parallel 
action to be talom by the President and Mr. Chiircliill ? You were at 
th(^ — no. you were not at the 

Admii al Turner. Yes, I was at the Argentina conference. 

Senator Ferouson. You weie? 

Admiral Turner. Yee. 

Semator Ferouson. Then did you know about the parallel action? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; I knew nothing about it at all until 
about a month or ‘J monihs later, when it was brought up before the 
Joint Board by Captain Schuirmann. Now, others h(*re in the Dt‘part- 
ment knew alK)ut that at the time. I did not because I 

stopped in Connecticut for about a week or 10 days leave on the way 
back from Argentina, so I was not here when the thing occairred. 

Semi tor Feec.uson. All right. Now, on (he 17th of August 1041, 
page oof) Foreign Relations, volume 2, this, among other statements, 
was told to tlie Japanese Ambassador [reading] : 

Such b(‘lng tlic c:iso, tliis Govmunent now linds it neocs<^ary to say to the 
Government of .Jnenii tliat if the .lapancso (ioverninent takes any further steps in 
piirsuame of a rolicy or program of military dcmiimtion by force or thi-eat of 
force of neiLjhboring countries, the f;ov(*rnment rif the Unitecl States will be com- 
pelled to Take iinmetl lately nriy and all steps which It may deem TU'cessary towiinl 
safeguarding the legitimate rights and Interests of the United States and 
Ani«*ri( an iiatiuiials and toward insuring the safety and security of the United 
States. 
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Now, how much different is that than what you told the Ambassador 
on the 20th of July ? 

Admiral Tuknkr. I told him as a personal opinion that I believed 
that the United States would declare war against Japan if they went 
against the British in Singapore, as a matter of opinion. 

Senator Fkiujuson. Now, how much does yours differ from 
that ? In what way does your statement differ from what 
the President said ? 

Admiral Tvnsr.n, I expressed an opinion and that is an expression 
of policy of the Executive. 

Senator But do they amount to practically the same in 

effect? Tliat is what I am trying to get at. 

Admiral Ti^rnkr. Y(‘S, sir; I think so. 

Senator Ffrcjl'son. Very close. 

Admiral Turnkr. Very clos(‘ I agree. 

Senator Fkrcusox. And yon referred in this Exhibit IG to some 
information from Captain Schnirniann. You say that is the first 
that vou knew about it. He iiscal this language; 

“He ])ointed out that on August 17th'’ — 1 will read back wluit this 
is so that you will know it. It is not in that book. [Ihaiding:] 

Action of the United Sfnt(*s in the Far East In snpport <^f China. 

At the r('<ino.st of A<]niiial Stark, (’aptain Schiiirinaiin iravt‘ a statentont of 
the action takon nt tlie Staf(» Department meeting on Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber tin' 1st, at which a discussion was held of the Far Eastern section. 

Do you recall tliat ? 

Admiral Tfrxkr. Ye.s, sir. 

\‘'j',0G] Senator Fi:i:(ii:soN. And then lie said among other 
things: 

11“ point(‘d out that on Angnst 17th, following tho Tn'sidcuit’s ndnrn from the 
mending at sea with Mr.('liui-chill. tlie Ih-esiclent Innl issued an ultimatum to 
Japan that it wtJuld l>e mnessary for the United Stalt*s to take a(*lioii in case of 
furtlier Japanese aggre.sslon. 

Admiral Tfunkr. I remember the occasion and that statement. 

Senator Fkruusox. Was that discussed? Was that your under- 
standing or 

Admiral Turner. It w’as not my understanding that it was an •ulti- 
matum. 

Senator Ferguson. Did 3^11 ever talk to Admiral Stark about it? 

Admiral I^urner. I do not believe I ever discussc'd that note of 
August 17 wdth aiuyone. except vei\v shortly witli Captain Shuirmann. 

Senator Fergi son. And when you discussed it with Schuirmaiin, 
did you and he disagree on it? 

Admiral Ti rnkr. I did not consider it an ultimatum. 

Senator Fergi son. Did he? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know where he said he got his informa- 
tion or idea that it was an ultimatum? 

Admiral Turner, I think that he got that — he used that 
word himself. I have talked to him recently about it and he says 
that tliat is his word, as I recall it, and he still thinks it is an ulti- 
matum. 

Senator Ferguson. He still thinks so? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 
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Senator Ferouson. All right. Now, with that in mind, on the 
27th — well, this is on the 5th of November you heard this discussed 
and then knew that the President had sent this note. Now, did it 
mean anything to you when you discovered that the ships were going 
down to attack the Malay Peninsula? What did that mean to you 
after having this knowledge? 

Admiral Turner. Well, it meant that Japan was on the move and 
going to attack the Dutch and British and also, because they had 
not obtained an agreement with us, that they were going to attack 
us in the Philippines; that is what it meant. 

Senator Ferguson. Well^ now, did it mean war? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. And then on the 6th, the morning of the 6th 
at 10:40, a note came from Winant confirming what you had had 
other information on, that the Japanese were moving in violation 
of what you had told them back in July would mean [SiOS] 
w'ar, that was your opinion to the Ambassador? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you had the idea then on the 5th that the 
President had given them official notice to the same effect? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Then as far as you were concerned this meant 
war on the 6th ? You had confirmation that we were in war, going 
to War? 

Admiral Turner. No— well, I believed that we would be attacked, 
definitely 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

Admiral Turner (continuing). In the Philippines and if we were 
attacked in the Philippines I knew it would be war. I though it 
would be war if we were not attacked, I thought it would be war if 
they attacked the British and the Dutch, but there would have been 
some delay’s pos.sibly. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. In other words, if they attacked 
the British and the. Dutch alone you thought it meant war and you 
make a distinction that if they attacked the Dutch, the British, and 
the Americans at the Philippines it did mean war? 

Admiral Turner. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the distinction you made? 

\5409'\ Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, there would have had to have 
been a Congressional act, a declaration of war, if they would have 
only attacked the two places? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Well, then, were you familiar with the so-called 
men-of- war, the three small ships being sent out there ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, I knew about that. 

Senator Ferguson. Did you draft that message ? 

Admiral Turner. I did not. That was drafted by Admiral Brainard 
and was at the direction of the President. 

Senator Ferguson. A special direction of the President? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferouson. Were you consulted on that matter! 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 
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Senator Ferguson. Well, how did you account — how do you now 
account for those three ships going out to get information of the 
movement south, but no specific orders to go out to get information 
around Hawaii? How do you account for that? Here were these 
three inen-of-war sent out to go over to Camranh Bay to see whether 
these ships were going across into the Kra Peninsula, and not one 
sent out siK'cifically around Hawaii. How do you account for that? 

[o/flO] Admiral Turner. We informed — the Chief of Naval 
Operations informed — the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
in at least three oflicial communications during 1941 that it would be 
desirable to use ships to the northward and on one occasion to the 
southward of Hawaii for detecting approaching raiders, in addition to 
the use of airplanes, and we had endeavored to get small craft to send 
out and be on look-outs. One of these letters suggests the use of five 
sampans that had just been condemned by a court out there and the 
use of yachts which we were trying to get to them. 

Senator Ferguson. Why didn’t we use those then? 

Admiral Turner. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why didn't you give special notice, just like the 
President did, about sending these three men-of-war out if you thought 
war was coming as close as you thought it was and you were the man 
in War Plans to execute this action ? Why didn't you send some out 
around Hawaii ? 

Admiral Turner. I never would have sent or requested that those 
three craft would go up in the China Sea. 

Senator Ferguson. I understand that. 

Admiral Turner. We had never suggested to Admiral Hart that 
he send any out previously. We had suggested to Admiral Kimmel 
that he employ^ when necessary employ, small craft out there as look- 
outs on three different occasions. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now, in your message of the 
27th you say this : 

“Execute an appropriate defensive deployment preparatory” — ^not 
actual, but preparatory — ^“to carrying out the task assigned in 
WPL 46.” 

Now, there was nothing in WPL 46 about sending small boats out 
around Hawaii, was there? 

Admiral Turner. No, not at all, but there were around in the — 
certain small craft in the — 14th Naval District which were patrol 
craft and the Commander-in-Chief had been informed or directed 
in two letters at least during the latter part of 1941 that he would 
have to supply any patrol craft to the 14th Naval District and this 
deployment meant that he would have certainly put his ships out 
in such a manner as best designed to effect the defense of Hawaii. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, now. Admiral, you have told me that you 
did not have really anything to do with the President’s message 
about the three craft. 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. But you knew it went out and it went out 
about the third? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, knowing that, that the President had 
jjersonally intervened to send that out to ascertain if [5^2~\ 
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there \ras goinjj to be an attack to the south, didn^t you think it 
would be essential, you realizing that they were going to attack 
the Philippines and we had a fleet on tlieir flank, that something 
ought to be clone specifically to look out around Hawaii? 

Admiral TriixEH. I never would have sent that dispatch, if left 
to my own initiative, to Admiral Hart; I though it was unnec-essary, 
that he was competent to take care of the situation with the forces 
lit his disposal. 

Senator Ferguson. But when the President of the United States 
thought otherwise and sent the message, didn’t it make you feel that 
\ou should do something specifically about this fleet that was on the 
flank? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It did not occur to you? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Fergitson. Now, was there any other way to put Rainbow 
6 into effect than the wording on page 6, “Execute Navy basic war 
plan Rainbow No. 5?” Would there have been any other message 
to put that into effect? 

Admiral Turner. Nothing except giving words that meant the 
same general thing. 

Senator Ferguson. The same thing, yes. So when you sent these 
other messages, the one to the Army being described [S^IS] 
ns a do-don’t message, you were not attempting to put this plan 
into effect? 

Admiral Turner. Not at all. We were out there until an overt 
act was committed against us and then automatically we would de- 
fend ourselves and then the matter would go into effect, but is was 
important to prevent any damage from it. 

Senator Ferguson. But now do you say that first there had to 
be an overt act ? I understand you to say that the Navy was not 
concerned with the overt act idea. 

Admiral Turner. No, that was a misunderstanding I think. Sen- 
ator. I said, what I intended, that if the Japanese fleet came within 
Fomcwlicre around 500 miles of Hawaii that we were justified in 
considering that an overt act and attack them. 

Senator Firgi>on. All riglit. Now, I want to know whether you 
ever sent a message to Admiral Kimmel definirig to him that if they 
came within 500 miles that would be an overt act and we W(juld attack 
thorn ? 

Admiral Turner. We did not because, as I said in mv testimony 
yestei'day, we considei'ed that trying to define in spe<‘ifi(* details a 
situation that rniglu be so varied in so many ways would have ham- 
per*(‘(l liim rather tlian to help him and tliat the best way, and that 
IS the usual way that the Navy has performed, is to give the greatest 
possible leeway to the sub- ordinate that has the job 

to do and we gave him a general order and everytliiiig that we had and 
it was np t<» him. 

S(‘nator Fioau^sox. Now, on the 80th of Novom])er in a message from 
the — it is: “Subject : Thi'eat of Japanese attack in South Pa(*ific area,” 
from the Secretary of State to the British Ambassador, on pasn* — 
the pages are not numbered. It is on page G of Exhibit 21 [reading] : 

R. A. F. nre recennolterlnp on arc of 180 miles from Tcnlta Bhnrii for three 
days commencing November 29th and oar Commander in Chief, Far Kaat has 
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requested Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet at Manila to undertake air recon- 
naissance on line Manilu-Cuuiruuh Bay on the same days. 

Did you know about tliat ? 

Admiral Tuknkr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did the Asiatic commander in cliiof do tliat? 

Admiral Turner. He did, on the order of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Had you been requested by the British to do 
that? 

Admiral Turner. We had. 

Senator Fei:gi\son. 1)o we have that request, counsel, where the 
British requested us to have tin? commander in chicT of 

the Asiatic put this reconnaissance out? 

Mr. Geskel. I do not believe we do, Senator. 

Mr. Mit(uikle. We never heard of it. 

Admiral Turner. If it was not, it might have been oral. Senator. 
Sometimes we would get a written request from the Joint Staff mis- 
sion over here, and sometimes they would bring down a paper such 
as they had theie from their aiitlioi itii s and show it to us, and ask for 
action, but we definitely got a reqia^-t to perform that scouting. 

Senator Fergushn. All right. Now, as I understand it we had a 
working plan with the British. They could do it vei*y easily either 
orally or in writing prior to the 7th and we would put an action on, 
such as we did here, a reconnaissance. 

Admiral Turner. That is not a war action. 

Senator FiRciUsnx. No. It is a reconnaissance action, is that true? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fer(juson. Now^, wdnit was that reconnaissance action for, 
that specific action ? 

Admiral Turner. That was to detect the movement south of the 
amphibious expeditions for attack. 

Senator Fergi^son. Now, having lost sight of, liere, of six carriers 
and another pai t of tlie fleet, can you t(‘ll me why spe- 

cific orders W(‘re not sent out to Kimmel to make a reconnaissance such 
as you sent out to Hart here about the 30th ? 

Admiral Ti rner. We would not liave sent those orders to Admiral 
Hart except at ihe re(iuest of I he British, because we would have left it 
exclusively to his own judgment, and he sent reconnaissance planes out. 
As a matter of fact, we have gott(*n into tn)ub1e for going over For- 
mosa. He had planes going out, they were performing their scouting, 
and we assumed that that was occurring also in Hawaii. 

When you give a major order f(»r a subordinate to carry out, it is 
considered veiy bad priicti<'o, not only then, but now, to go and put a 
lot of details tliat state how that officer is going to carry out his duty. 

Senator Feegi’son. All right. Now, luu’c a qm'stinn on November 
30, 1941, put to Mr. Hull by Lord Halifax. Here is the question : 

He was desirous of nscertalninc: what the United States GoverFinient would do 
if the British should resist any Japanese undertaking to e.stablish a base on the 
Kra Isthmus. (Exhibit IM, p. 4) 

Did you ever as the head of War Plans liave an answer to that? Do 
you understand the question? 
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Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, I understand and I remember the occasion 
and I do not remember that the British were ever given 
a definite answer on that. 

Senator Fekouson. Well, w^ere you given a definite answer? What 
would you have done? What was Hart to do? What was America 
to do? 

Admiral Turneh. The recommeiulation had been made to the Presi- 
dent about that time that he issue a warning, with such backing as he 
believed politically necessary, that crossing that line would mean war 
with the United States, but that recommendation was made with the 
full understanding that it would be necessary to get the support of 
Congre.ss for any such warning. 

Senator Fekoi son. Well, was any such warning ever sent ? 

Admiral Turner. Not to my knowletlge. I know it was not. 

Senator Ferguson. Whom did you discuss that with ? 

Admiral Turner. That particular warning? 

Senator Fergu.son. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. I discu.ssed it with the Armj'. The British asked 
us to join in that tripartite affair and to give them definite assurance 
that we would. Our reply was that we could not give them ally 
such definite a.ssurance but that we would lake the matter up with the 
President and make a reconinuMidatiun to see if the Government was 
willing to make that a cause of war. 

Senator Fergu.son. All right. Now, was that the rea.son 
that you sent the recfunmendation. Exhibit 17, the letter of November 
the 2'7th? Are you familiar with that? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. That part containing crossing that line was 
that occasion ; yes, sir. 

Senator Fijiguson. That was the occasion ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. That was the occasion. So it came 
from the British to you and you made this recommendation to the 
President? 

Admiral Turner. That a warning be is.sued? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, that a warning be is.sued in relation to 
Thailand. I want to call to your attention the last paragraph. It 
does not relate to the line that was drawn about the notice. Have 
you got your copy ? 

Admiral Turner. I think so. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got it now, Admiral ? 

Admiral Turner. No. sir; I am afraid not. 

(Exhibit 17 was handed to Admiral Turner.) 

Admiral Tx:rner. The lir.st one of tho.sx‘ three subparugraph.s. Sen- 
ator, covers United States, British and Dutch territory. Then, be- 
cau.se Thailand is not one of the tliive, that is put in as a separate 
matter. But it covei-s the whole thing. It is the entire line. 

Senator Fergu.son. Let me go up a paragraph : 

After consultation with each other, United States, British and Dutch military 
authorities in the Far Fast agreed that Joint military counter-action against 
Japan shond be undertaken only in case Japan attacks or directly threatens 
the territory or mandated territory of the United States, the Briti.-^h Uommon- 
weaitli, or the Netherlands East Indies, or should the Japanese 

move forces into Thailand west of east or stnith of 10® north, Portuguese 
Timor, New Caledonia, or the Loyalty Islands. 
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In other words, they are saying that we had agreed, and you i*ec- 
ommended, that in case they moved into Thailand west of 1(X)^ east 
or south of 10^ north, that we were to take action. 

Now down in the next to the last paragraph you say this : 

In case of a JaiMiiese advance Into Thailand — 

that is not west of 100'^ East, but just in Thailand — 

Ja|>an be warned by the I'nited Stut4*s, the Britisli and tlie Oulch Geverninents 
that advance lM‘y()nd the indicated may U*ad to war; prior to such warning 

no Joint military oi)i>»sition be undertaken. 

Now am I clear in this, tlnit this recommendation has tw^o parts ^ 
In the one case you recommend that if they cro.ss this line that you 
set up, 100'^ east or south of 10" north, Portuge.se Timor, New Cale- 
donia or the Loyalty Islands, that action is to be taken, but in case , 
they go into any other part of Thailand you want a notice given, is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Fooiuson. That is correct. 

Admiral Turner. But with regard to that second paragrajih it 
says, you see, ‘‘after consultation with each other, United States, 
British and Dutch military authorities in the Far East 
agreed” on certain things. 

Now, that was never approved by either the Chief of Staff or 
Chief of Naval Oiierations, or anybcxly in Washington, nor by the 
British Chiefs of Staff, but that was taken as a basis for this paper 
here, which was a new thing to fit the exact situation here. 

Senator Feroi sun. But then when the Ambassador of Britain was 
asking the UniU'd States Secretary of State for an answer to this 
question he was very desirous of ascertaining what the United States 
Government would do if the British should resist anv Japanese un- 
dertaking to establish a base on the Kra Isthmus? That is a specific 
question. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Now would not that have been a violation of 
the thing that you had in mind here, moving across this line 100® 
west? 

Admiral Turner. It certainly would have been a violation if the 
British had gone in there. 

Senator Ferguson. If the British had gone in ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. They had a proposition that they wanted 
to go in. I’liat was opi)osed. We refused to support it, either the 
Slate Department or the military. 

Senator Ferguson. You oppose that ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir ; because that would have taken \_5Jt22^ 
out the whole basis of our nonaggression. 

Senator Fergi:80N. In other words, if they would have gone in first 
to protect that, that would have been against nonaggression, is that 
right? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fmguson. That would have been a violation of the first 
overt act proposition, would it not? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. 
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Senator Ferguson. And we were doing everything we could to 
avoid the first overt act? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, we were watching the Jap ships 
going in and as soon as they crossed the line that was the overt act 
on their part? 

Admiral Turner. That is eight. We wished to define it as that. 

Senator Fergu.^on. That is why we had scouts out and patrols, and 
so forth, to see whether or not they were going over that line and 
committing that overt act, is that right? 

Adrniral Turner. That was wa}' .south of any place our people were 
in. We were over there merely to look and .see the size or the forces, 
and to see how much they could undertake at one time. 

Senator Fei;guson. You said one of our scouting planes 
was in trouble over Formo.sa. When was that? 

Admiral Turner. That was about the 2nd or 3rd of December, or 
even a few days before that. Planes had gone up in that general 
direction and apparently one of our planes had gotten over or close to 
Formo-sa, because it got a protest from the Japanese about it. 

Senator Fergu.son. Got a protest? 

Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. On the 30th of November, 1941, from OPNAV, 
action : CINCAF, and information : CINCPAC, I want to read this to 
you: 

Indications that Japan about to attack points on Kra Isthmus by overseas ex- 
petlitinn. In order to asterrain destination this expedition and for security our 
position In the Pliilippines desire you cover by air the line Manila-Camranh Bay 
on thrw days commencing upon receipt this despatch. Instruct planes to observe 
only. They must not approach so as to appear to be attacking but must defend 
themselves If attacked. 

In otiter word.s, they were armed, is that true? 

Admiral Tukner. That is correct, they were armed with machine 
piins and ammunition. 

Senator Ferouson (reading) : 

Understand British Air Forces will search arc ISO miles from Tedta Bham 
and will move tnxips ^ine across Kra Isthmus near Singora. 

If expod itioii i.s approacliing Thailand inform MacArthur. British mission here 
informed. 

Now is that the message that was sent out, that the British had 
asked for, here wdiere I read the Command(T-in-Chief Far East has 
requested the Cominander-in-Chief Asiatic Fleet at Manila to under- 
take air reconnaissance on the line Manila and Camranh Bay on the 
same days ^ 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir, that is the mo.-.-age. 

Senator Ff:rc.t sox. That is the message .sent out. Now’ here is the 
wording, ‘‘Understand British Air Force.s wdll search arc 180 miles 
from Tedta Bharu and will move troops to line across Kra Isthmus”, 
IIow’ do you ac count for that in line w ith what you told me before, that 
that w’ould lie an act of aggression by the British? 

Admiral Tit^xfr. My recollection of the position of Singora is, it 
i.s just outside tlie nearest town to tlie northern border of the British 
territory, and that they were going to move troops to that northern 
border. 
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Senator Ferguson. They were not going to cross the line, in other 
words ? 

Admiral Turner. I believe so. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Fei:ouson. Did you believe that tlie Tanaka memorial was 
an actual instrument, or did you have any id<‘as on that ? 

Admiral Turner. Well, I do not believe I ever formed any definite 
opinion as to whether it was auth(‘ntie or not. I always felt that it 
expressed generally the Japanese militarist ic viewpoint. 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the rec- 
ord, where 1 read the stateimait that the Admiral had made to the 
Japanese Ambassador, I would like to put into the record the whole 
statement, because I think it will make better sense in the record and 
explain what we were talking about. 

The Vice Chairman. So ordered. 

Mr. M:tciieil. Would you mind identifying that for the reporter 
by volume, book and page i 

Senator Ferguson. It is Foreign Relations of the United States- 
Japan, 19;U-41, volume II, page 51G. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

[5/f2G] The Director of the War Pinna I>ivision of the Nnvy Department 
(Rear Aclmlrnl Turner) to the (Miief of Naval Operations (Admiral Srark) . . . 
(Transmitted to Pre^sident Roosevelt and to the Secretary of State by Admiral 
Stark). 

Ol>-12-CTB 
(SC)EF 
Serial 083412 
Memorandum 

Washington, Julj / 21 , 10 ^ 1 . 

1. On July 20, ItMl, about 3 p. m., Ambnsj^ador Nomura called on me at my 
residence. After some general conversathin. lie infornu'd me that on Friday 
or Saturday (-Iiily IS-IU. 1041) he had gone to Virginia’ Hot Springs [White 
Sulphur Springs! to rail on Mr. Hull, but tho latter’s physician had not permitted 
an Interview. Subsequently, as I understand. Ambassador Nomura had a con- 
versation with Mr. Welles. Prior to (oming to my resid(*nc(*, he had calh»d at 
Admiral Stark’s hmuse, but he had not found him in. 1I(' did not say whether 
he had then trhvl to get in touch with Admiral Ingersoll (Rear Admiral Royal 
B. Ingersoll, Assistant ('hlof of Naval Operations). I understand the latter was 
DOt at home at that hour. 

2. Ambassador Nomura indicated that he desired to have a conversation with 
Admiral Stark as soon ns eonviaiient : lie IntiMided to go to New York the 21st 
or 22d hut will return shortly. I informed the .\nihassador that I would convey 
his request to Adndrnl Stark, and as.sured him that the latter [v.J?? ] would 
be glad to talk with liim. 

3. The Ainimssador then explained at censiderahle length what he proposed 
to discuss with Admiral Stark. Ho said that he is not a professional diplomat, 
ond is occupying his present position because none of the trained diplomats in 
whom the government had conlidenco had been willing to accept the Washington 
Mission: he had demurred for a rousiderahle p<'riod, and had accepted the duty 
only nft(»r great insistence by hi.s friends, particularly high raid<ing naval 
officers and the more conservative groups of Army (►dicers. He noted that Ad- 
miral Toyoda, now Foreign .Minister, had h('en more than insistent tlint he 
accept the mission; it was evirhnt that lie felt he liad a greater measure of 
Toyoda’s confidonee than of ^Uatsiioka’s. He stated that he particularly wished 
to discuss the international situation with .Admiral Stark Ix'cause, if the Uidted 
States and Japan conid not remain at peace, it was obvious that a devastating 
naval war would ensue. 

4. Ambassador Nomura stated that for some weeks he had had frequent con- 
ferences with Mr. Hull, In an endeavor to seek a formula through which the 
United States and Japan could remain at p(*nce. Ho no longer hoped for 1(X) 
percent agreement on all points, but would he content if a partial agrocauent 
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could be reached which would prevent war between the two countries. Such an 
agreement would necessarily be informal, since Japan is now committal by 
treaty to Germany, and this treaty could [5428] not be denounced at 
this time. However, he noted that the decision as to when the military clauses 
of the treaty would come into effect lies entirely in Japan’s hands, and that 
these would be invoked only if Germany were to be the object of aggression 
by another power. He stated that Japan entered the Ajcis solely because it 
seemetl to be to Japan’s Interest to do so. Japan’s future acts will be dom- 
inated solely by Japan, and not by any other power. Whatever military action 
Japan takes will be for her own ultimate purposes. 

5. He then talked at length on the points which Japan considered essential 
for an agreement between the United States and Japan. The fundamental basis 
of such an agreement necessarily would be that either Power would be free 
to take such steps as seem to be required by its own responsibility for self- 
defense. He mentioned that, owing to export restrictions against Japan by 
the United States and the Philippines, and owing to a reduction in shipping 
tonnage available for trade, Japan’s present economic position is bad and 
steadily getting worse. It is essential that Japan had uninterrupted access to 
nectvssary raw materials, particularly iron ore and iron products, oil, rubber, 
cotton and food. There are other important items as well. 

6. The second point is that the United States is (‘onstantly providing greater 
support to China. If China is left without Industrial and military support, it 
will not be long before the [542/>] Chungking regime will be unable to 
continue the pre.sent “China incident” ; Japan will then be able to withdraw 
from the greater part of Chinn. However, Ambassador Nomura noted tbat tlie 
United States is improving the Burma Road, and is supplying airplanes and 
pilots to be sent to Chungking. He understands that there are over a hundred 
American pilots now en route, who have been supplied from the armed forceps 
of the United States. Japan must make some arrangement through which .sup- 
port of this nature will be reduced, rather than increased. The British are also 
contributing more and more to measures designed to sustain the Chungking 
regime. 

7. The third point which the Ambassador mentioned as es.wential for Japan*a 
security is the more or less permanent stationing of Japanese troops in Inner 
Mongolia in order to break the conne<*tion between Russia and China, and in 
order to suppress the extensive Chinese Communist elements in that general 
region. Japan has an agreement with Wang Ching Wei which will permit 
Japanese forces to remain in Inner Mongolia ; how long such measures will 
continue necessary can not be foretold. I inferreil that, were this agreed to. 
Japanese troops would be withdrawn from the greater part of China. 

8. He then informed me that within the next few” days Japan expects to occupy 
French Indochina. How the wcupation w’oiild be made lie is not Informed: 
pre.'^umably. it w’ould be chielly by an over-land march from Hanoi southward, but 
on [54501 this he is not yet informed. In any casi*, for the immediate 
future .security of Japan, both against a possible attack from the south and for a 
better control over the activities of Chungking, this occupation has become essen- 
tial. 

9. It was evident that Ambassador Nomura had some apprehension that the 

UnltiMl States w’ould take further action against Japan, either economically or 
militarily, us soon as Japanese troops were known to be oc<*upying French Indo- 
(’hina. He anticipates an intensification of the present press campaign against 
Japan in the United State.s. It though he did not so state categorically, 

that Japan contemplates no further move to the south for the time being. He 
made no mention of po.s.sib1e activity against Siberia. 

10. Ambassador Nomura indicated that tiicse points w’ere es.sential to any 
informal agreements which might be made betw’een the United States and Japan. 
Rather cautiously he conveyed the impre.s.sion that wore the United States to 
accept these conditions, any action it might take In the Atlantic w’oiild not be a 
matter of great concern to Japan. The oru* groat point on which agreement might 
be reached, he again emphasized as the Inherent right of self defense. 

11. The Ambassador set forth all the foregoing without interruption on my part. 

I Informed 1dm that I would present these iwints to Admiral Stark’s attention. 
However, I desired to point out one important thing to him, speaking solely 
[5451] from a personal viewpoint, and as one naval officer to another, on a 
certain broad strategic asi)oct of the situation which I envi.saged. I agreed that 
there would be a dwidedly adverse reaction In the United States to Japanese 
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occupation of Indochina. Entirely aside from matters of policy, it would be 
evident to him that this move had an important bearing on the strategic position 
of the United States. 

12. I pointed out that, speaking from llie standpoint of self defense, the great- 

est danger to the United States in the future lies In ttie continued military success 
of Germany. The Unit^^H^l States has been able to live in peace bwause powerful 
military nati»»ns in Europe* have checked ea<h other and prevented a military 
penetration by any of them in the Western Ih'raisphere. If Great Britain were 
to collapse, Geniian military power might very wtdl he dirt*cted against South 
America, and such moves would muse great difllcultics for tlu* Unite<l States. So 
long as the United Kingdom continues to exist as a ndlltary and naval power, the 
problems of tin* United Slates as regards its security will not be very great. 
Therefore, aside froin racial and social ideals, it is dceidedly against the military 
interests of the United Stales to permit the United Kingdom to overcome by 
Germany. For this reason any action which the United Slates could take against 
Germany is iuM*essarily om* of self defense ami <-ould never be c<»nsidered as 
aggression. Furthermore, anything that affeeis the future secur- 

ity of the United Kingdom, In any part of tlie world, also Is of interest to the 
United Stales fnun the defensive viewpoint. 

13. The occupation of Iiidod’hinn by Japan is particularly Importniit for the 
defense of the United States since It might threaten the British position in 
Singapore and the Dutch position In the Nctherlamls East Indies. Were they 
to pass out of their present control, a very s(were blow would be struck at 
the integrity of the defense of the British Isles, and the.se Isles might w<*ll 
then be overcome by the Germans. It can thus be swn what a very close 
interest, from a military viewpoint, the United States has in .sustaining tbe status 
quo in the southern portion of the Far East. 

14. I suggested that Japan really has very little to fear from American, Brit- 
ish or Dutch activities in the Far East. It might well be, were these Powers 
to be displaced, Japan would find Germany facing her in that region, which 
would put an entirely different complexion on the military situation there. 

15. Ambassador Nomura stated that, regardless of his own personal opinions 
in the matter (which were clearly sympathetic to the above point of view) he 
was bound to support the policies of his government, which at present Include 
collaboration with the Axis. 

16. The interview then closed after the Ambn.ssador again [5iS3] reit- 
erated bis desire to discuss these matters with Admiral Stark. 

R. K. Turner, 

Senator Ferguson. At that time, as I n'call it, he was 
telling you that they were going into Indochina. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And you were attempting to tell him, and I 
think in no uncertain language, just how you felt about it. 

Admiral Turner. It Avas on that occasion that I became convinced, 
after discussing the matter with him, tliat the future diplomatic 
effort they would make with us would be to keep us out while they 
attacked Britain and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, did you have, after the con- 
versation that you had, any definite ideas that we were going to 
get into a war with Japan ? Could that have changed your thinking, 
that conversation ? 

Admiral Turner. I think that had a very decided effect. My recol- 
lection of that conversation, is that it was the latter part of June. 
Now this was, as you have it there, in July, but I remember it as the 
latter part of June. 

Senator Ferguson. This is dated July. It says he was over to 
Hot Springs to see the Secretary of State and could not see him 
on the 20th of July 1941, and he apparently came back to see you. 
Admiral Turner. Yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Now does that refresh your memory ? 
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[6435] Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. I thought it was June, when 
I said I might have been influenced in June or July, because that had 
a very decided influence. 

Senator Fkrguson. Admiral, I want to call your attention to pages 
200 and 202 of exhibit 1. Do you have exliibit 1 there? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ffrouson. That is a message intercepted from Berlin, dated 
Noveml>cr 29, 1941, translated by the Navy on December 1, 1941, in 
wliicli the Ambasador of Japan was telling Von Ribbentrop that he had 
no ()ffi(Mal word on the status of the American-Japanese negotiations 
and that he could make no definite statement, since he was not aware 
of any concrete intentions of Japan. 

Now on the next day, on the 30th — and I want to call your attention 
to the fact tliat they had extended the time from the 25th to the 29th, 
and you are familiar with those deadlines, are you not? 

Admiral Ti:rni:r. Y(‘S, sir. 

Senator Fi:r?fJi:s()X. Tliat on the next day, on pages 201 and 206, 
another message from Tokyo to Berlin, on just the following day, 
Novemher 30, 1941, in which the Jajiane^e (loverninent instnieted its 
Amhassjulor in Germany to tell Hitler and Von Ribbentrop 
that American-Japanese negotiations stood ruptured, 

broken, and that an American-Japanese war ‘‘‘may come quicker than 
anyone dreams.” 

Now flid thos(‘ facts mean anytliing to you? Here on tlie one day 
they are telling the Germans they do not know a thing, on the day 
f<)l!owing the 29th, which was the deadline — and. by the way. that 
is exactly the deadline, bcrause there is a message on that in here 
saying that it was Japanese* time — they tell them that the negotiations 
are ruptured and that “war may come quicker than anyone dreams.” 

Did that UKain anytliing to you ? 

Admii-al Tt knkh. Tlie dispatch of the 29th of November is from 
B(*rlin, from the Ambassador. 

Senator Fnnor^oN. That is right. 

Admiral TruNr.R. The dispaicli of the 30th is from Toln’o. It is 
evident that the B('T4in Amhas-ador had not received news as to the 
int(‘ntions of the gov(‘rmncnt and he was just giving them some double 
talk on this matter, and tlien he was instructed in the matter on the 
3()tli. 

S(*nator Ffrofson. In other words, he gave them some double talk 
on the 2t>(h aiul th<m tlii'v inst7'ucte(l him on the 30tli, which was the 
very day of the deadline, and the trr>ops weT*e going sr)ufli, that they 
W’ere ruptured and war mav come quicker tlian anyone thought. 

Did not that mean sonietliing to your iiiteHigence brains? \5/i37] 
If they liad ovaluatefl that wfinld not they liave found that the Japs 
were making a move, and that that meant war? 

Admiral Ti rxkr. That was t1ie conclusion I drew from it. 

Senator Ffrousox. You did draw that conclusion from it? 

Admiral TintNnu. Yes, sir. 

Sejiator Fr.Rct^sox. Then I am wondering — the question that Con- 
gressman Murphy asked — you had sent a message on the 27th, your 
plans were in flux, and here vou had now information which really 
meant war at that time, why did not yon give them more information? 

Admiral Tt rner. I do not miderstand. Senator, what you mean 
when you say “your plans were in flux.” 
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Senator Ferouson. Well, the Conp:i-essman read to you, and he will 
be able to find that part in that report. Do you remember the part 
where it was a live subject? You read it out of tlie United States 
News. I wish you would read that again. 

Mr. Murphy [n^adlnj:] : 

The t ffoetivtMiess of these plans depended entirely upon advance knowIe<’ge 
that an attack was to be exptcttMl within narrow limits of time and the plans 
were drawn with this as a premise. 

I was reading from column 1, paragraph 2, page G4 of the full 
text of the official report, United Stales News, Naval Court of In- 
quiry. 

\ Admiral Tuunfr. 71i(‘.se dispatches tha you have ju.st 

referred to, of the 2t)lli and 30th of November, relate to the over-all 
picture of tlie war. They ailded notliing to tlie warning that we 
had given on the 27th, just 3 days hid’oiv. 'rh(*re was no devtdop- 
nient here with resiiect to Hawaii any more than witli n’sjiect to tlie 
Far East. 

Semator Fergt'Son. Now you have a ship moveiiudit plan, do you 
not? Dill you n()t send out on tlie 3()tli, did 1 not n‘ad this message 
that you sent out for the 70 scouting t)lan(‘s wli(‘n you said one giit 
into trouble over Juinnosa ? 

Admiral Ti:kmr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Fei.ciisox. So you did take action in tlie Asiatic? 

Admiral Turner. At the re<[iicst of tlie Dritish, in order to co- 
ordinate for 3 days tlie si-outing that they were doing in those 3 days, 
to find out th(' movement of a definite force some jilace, tliat we knew 
something about. 

Senator Fiikjuson. Ihit here. Admiral, we have many carriei’s that 
were out of our sight, out of oiir hearing, we did not know wdi(*re 
tliev were. We ktiew^ at least tliev were not down in the Kra IVnin- 
sula because wa* had that one sighted, and the Friti^li ci'me along 
and ask us to make a specific reconnaissance at a specilic tiini', wliicli 
is after the 27th, and we do that and find this thM*t going into the 
Kra IVninsuIa. hut no specific ordms to si‘c if they 

were takim out to Hawaii. How’ do you account for tliat ? 

Admiral 'I'urnir. I ac(‘ount for tliat by what I said ])n'viously, 
that the commandiMs in chief had been given a large dctiiiite order, 
and giving tliem specitic orders as to how* they were going to do it, 
or take details of how they were going to do it, is very bad military 
command practice. 

[•5TKI] Senator Ffrottsox. Well, it could not have turned out 
any wairse than it did, could it ? 

Admiral Turner. Not very well. 

Senator Fkrouson. Not very wadi, but it w’as tlie duty of your 
office, as I understand you to say, to alert any and all naval posts of 
the Government of the United States in the event that a war involving 
the United States was imminent. That was your job and duty, was 
it not ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fkrouson. And wdien you received this information after 
the 27th, you did not so alert Hawaii, did you? 

Admiral Ti^rn™. We had already alerted Hawaii. We reviewed 
the matter daily. We felt tliat nothing further was neces.sary, and I 
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Still hold to the same opinion, up to the point where the matter of the 
1 p. m. deadline came up, which was very unfortunate. 

Senator Ferottson. I am not trying to change your opinion. I am 
just trying to get what the facts were, and what you had in mind at 
that time. 

Now, Admiral, when did you first hear there was a pilot message in 
relation to the 13 parts message? 

Admiral Turner. I think the same time that I got the 13 parts. I 
have no recollection of seeing it at any other time. 

[SJtJf.l'] Senator Ferguson. And at that time you thought that 
was so important that a new information bulletin should go to Hawaii : 
is that right ? 

Admiral Turner. I did not think it important enough without the 
14th part to have interceded in the matter. 

I raew Admiral Wilkinson knew about it. and Admiral Ingersoll 
did. 

Senator Ferguson. But, Admiral, at that time, yon thought that 
Admiral Kimmel was getting the 13 parts? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct, and the 14th part. 

Senator Fijigu.son. And the pilot message as quickly as you did? 

Admiral Turner. Well, I do not know about “as quickly.” Of 
course, those things are delayed, and you do not know just how long 
it is, how long it might be. There might be some of those things that 
would be delayed somewhat. Something urgent, why. it might be sent, 
or a dispatch sent “Have you seen siu h and such series?” 

Senator Fisiguson. Now, as I understand it. you and Admiral 
Wilkinson differed on one point, as to whether or not they were going 
to attack the United States. 

Admiral Turner. We differed on that point. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether you and Admiral Kimmel 
disagreed on that point? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir; I do not. I saw Admiral 
Kimmel when he was in Washington sometime during the summer 
and discussed with him and other staff officers, his situation in case 
of war with Japan. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, you have mentioned the so-called 
reply of General Short, a very short message. 

Aclmiral Tcimtai. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You are familiar with the wording of it? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And, as I understand it now, all the officers in 
Washington misunderstood it. 

Admiral Turner. All that saw it 

Senator Ferguson. All that saw it. You saw it; General Marshall 
saw it : General Gerow saw it; General Miles, and who else? 

Admiral Turner. Bundy. 

Senator Ferguson. Bundy. Who else in vour department? 

Admiral Turner. I think that Captain Hill, who was my first as- 
sistant, saw it, customarily. There may have been somebody else. I 
think probably Captain Glover saw it, because I showed him all those 
things. 

Senator Ferguson. The Secretary of War saw it ? 

Admiral Turner, Yes, sir. 
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Senator Febocson, Do you know whether the Secretary 
of the Navy saw it? 

Admiral Turner. I think not. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, all you gentlemen not understanding his 
message, my question is, how do you account for the fact that none 
of you can see, at least you do not see, how he could have misunder- 
stood your message? 

Admiral Turnioi. If you are comparing the two messages as to 
clarity and meaning 

Senator Fergi son. Yes. 

Admiral Turner. Why, then I will say it does not follow that the 
two points of view are analogous. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, j^our message is perfectly clear? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feroi son. And his message is fuzzy and cloudy? 

Admiral Titrner. That is correct. 

[.54i{l Senator Ferguson. That is what you want to tell us? 

Admiral Turner. Exactly. 

Senator F»:r(;uson. So that is the reason you can say that reason- 
able men can dilfer on his message but reasonable officers would not 
differ on your message, is that what I understand ? 

Admiral Turner. Those words are not my words. Senator. 

Senator Fercsuson. I do not want you to let me put any words in 
your mouth. What is your answer to that ? 

Admiral Turner. My answer is that the Short message can be in- 
terpreted and was interpreted by a number of persons as applying to 
a partial situation and »lid lu^t apply at all to the general situation in 
which General Short found himself. I have no idea that ho meant 
he was only taking sabotage precautions, in view of the siiecific orders 
in the War Department dispatch, which is perfectly clear to do certain 
things. 

Senator Ferguson. You had an operational room in the Munitions 
Building, did you not, a .ship board ? 

Admiral Turner. In the Navy Department? 

Senator Ferguson. In the Navy Department. 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ffbgu.son. How far was that from your office ? 

Admiral Turner. 1 had one of strategic movements; there 
was one of general information and all foreign merchant 
ship movement in the Office of Naval Intelligence, and I know there 
was a big one in two rooms, in Ship Movements, that showed the move- 
ments of all our forces and all shipping of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Senator Ferguson. Well, Admiral, you had access to a ship move- 
ment board that showed all the ships m Pearl Harbor daily? When 
a ship went out you could see, if you looked at your board, i.sn’t that 
true? 

Admiral Turner. I think not. I do not know whether they kept 
the information as to whether the ship was in Pearl Harbor or outside 
of Pearl Harbor. They did keep information showing what ships 
were in that vicinity. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. Then after the 27th there were two 
orders issued to Admiral Kimmel, were there not, sending two carriers 
in two different deployments, one to Midway and the other to Wake? 
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Admiral Turner. That is correct, they iasned those orders. 

Senator Ferguson. And tliat would appear on your board? 

Admiral Turner. I do not know whether that movement would 
appear or not- Presumably it would. It would not appear on my 
board. 

Senator Ferguson. Did not the orders come from your [ 5^461 
office to do that? 

Admiral Turner. No. 

Senator Fer(;us >N. Whom did they coihe from? 

Admiral Turner. I bc^ your pardon. No; T think the orders actu- 
ally went from Ship Movements to do that. We had an arrancement 
for them to tak(‘ those planes out there, and there was some delay, and 
there was a longer delay oupt there, due to uncontrollable factors, 
than wo expected. 

[.JTjri Senator Ferguson. Now, Admiral, these two move- 
ments were aft(‘r the 27th, were they not? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fergitson. Now, what effect do you think that had upon 
the commanding officers at Pearl Harbor, after the 27th, the so-called 
warnings I am talking about, as far as an attack is concerned, at 
Pearl Harbor, of sending two carriers with planes, taking them from 
the Pearl Harbor district, as to whether or not there was going to be 
an attack at Pearl Harbor? 

Admiral Turner. I think it would have had no effect whatsoever, 
because we also had to defend these other places, and the attacks 
would, if they were made on Pearl Harbor, would probably be made 
on the other places too, which they were, except not by airplanes at 
Midway. 

Senator Ferguson. Did I understand you to say some time in your 
testimony that we didnT intend to defend Guam? 

Admiral Tt rner. Correct. Midway and Wake. 

wSenator Ferguson. Midway and Wake we did intend to defend? 

Adrnirivl 'I urner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Did we have an attack on the 7th at Midway and 
Wa ke ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. The same day? 

Admiral Turner. By night, by two destroyers at Midway and, I 
believe, the next day by destroyers on Wake, and I think on the 7th 
by airplanes at Wake. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, if we expected an attack on the 27th, up to 
the .30(h, and we were routinir our ships, how do you account for 
sending tluv'^e two carriers with planes to Wake and Midway, if we 
actually expected an attack? 

A<lmiral Turner. I havorvt those dispatches ordering that move- 
ment. My impression is that the ordei*s from the Department were 
issued piior to the 27th. However, even so, it was necessary to in- 
crease the dcfens(‘s on those two islands, and we — I agree that it was 
j)roper to go ahead with the plan up until the time it was pi-etty defi- 
nite that an attack was imminent and that ships ought not to go 
out. 

I call your attention to the fact that, with most of the planes on 
those two carriers, they left few back at Pearl, and their western 
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position put tlioni actually in quite a rrood position from which to 
counterattack from tlie north on Oahu. 

Senator Fkrouson. Is this true; that left no carriers at Pearl Har- 
bor, so that Admiral Kimnad cfuild tak(» his l)attleships out and have 
air protection if he wanted to take tlunn out ? 

Admiral Turner. That is correct. If he liad taken them out, in 
order to p‘t fighter protection, he would have had to keep pretty 
close to land. 

Senator Feiiot'Son. Then, when you said this inornincr that if you 
had been in his place, you w’ould have tak(*n your plaiu's out when you 
got the warning nu'.ssage — let's say he had the orders to take cariiers 
and go to Wake and Midway. I'hat hdt him without any aii* support 
at all for eight or nine battleships tliat lu^ had and the cruiser. 

Admiral Ti rnei:. That is coi rect — No. Tht* ci uiser, that is a some- 
what dilu‘rent matt *r. Ihit hy moving tlie eight or nine hattleships 
down to the southeastward, ‘Jod or .dtx) miles, why, they wouldn’t need 
any protection, olf down there. 

Carriers act on the olFensive. 

Senator Ferotson. Did he know which wniy the attack would come 
from? You say go south that many miles. 

Admiral Torner. Southeast. 

Senator Fer(juson. Southeast. How did ho know the attack 
wouldn’t come from there? 

Admiral Ti’RNkr. The probability of its coming from that direction, 
Senator, was, I think, extremely small. 

Senator Fei?oi'son. But there was a probability from the 
north in the vacant sea. 

Admiral Turner. That was the much more likely place; that is well 
recognized. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the dilTereiKC between an alert mes- 
sage and a war wanning? 

Admiral Turner. We <lon’t use the term, ordinarily, alert; at least 
we didn’t at that time. The only time we use the term ‘kilert” in the 
Navy is referring to, ordinarily, to an air attack, and the orders were 
never issued in those terms anyway. Tliat is, w’e have conditions of 
readiness which mean alert 1, 2, or 3, and various subsequent ones. 

Senator Ferguson. On tlie 24th is that an alert, or a war warning? 

Admiral Turner. Neither. An estimate of the major strat('gic 
situation. And it doesn’t give, and is not intended to give, to put 
them on the alert, except to start getting ready for it. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, the war warning message of the 27th, I 
just want to ask you a few^ questions in relation to that. 

Do you, in the Navy, in drawing an instrument such as this, when 
you use si)ecific terms and tlum have a general term, does it i-elate to 
specific terms of the same nature? I am trying to put this in a lay- 
man’s language and not in a lawyer’s language. 

Admiral Turner. Could you illustrate that, please. Senator? 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. 

You say here : 

An nj;p:ressive move by Japan is exported within the next few days. Tiie 
number and equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of Naval task 
forces indjeates an amphibious exju'dition against either the Philippines — 

you expressly name them — 

Thai, Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo. 
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You have ffot three definite places, either the Philippines, Thai, or 
Kra Peninsula, and then one possibility, Borneo. 

Now, doesn’t that exclude others? 

Admiral Turner. It excludes others against which an amphibious 
expedition will be launched within the next few days. 

Senator Ferguson. Doesn’t the fact that you mention an amphibious 
expedition reject other kinds of expeditions, because jrou specify 
amphibious and do not say anything about the others? Woulon’t an 
ordinarily prudent naval officer read it that way ? 

Admiral Turner. We said in the dispatch of the 24th 
that a surprise aggressive movement might be expected in any direc- 
tion. In this case, the amphibious expedition is the major effort by 
the Japanese' war machine, and it does not mention the many, many 
other types of activities. 

For example, it doesn’t mention submarines, but it is obvious that 
submarines will go out and raid our trade as they did, and it doesn’t 
mention raids against our trade by siii face vessels which we expected. 
It doesn't mention expansion of tlie area occupied by Japan in the 
Mandates, down in the little islands, which is certainly to be expected. 

Senator Feroi sox. Admiral, we had all our merchant ships in con- 
voys and had battleships with them? 

Admiral Turner. No. I beg your pardon, we did not. 

Senator Fer(;usox. We did not ? 

Admiral Turner. No, sir. Many of them were entirely single. 
There were only one or two convoys. Most of them were alone. 

Senator Ferguson. You didn’t expect Admiral Kimmel to take care 
of these single ships on the ocean, did you ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; by covering tlie patrol areas and general 
covering operations. 

Senator Fei:(;uson. But you knew he wasn’t doing any of that, if 
you looked at the .ship board you could have told he had the ships still 
in the Pearl Harbor district. You said j-ou knew he 

wasn’t doing that ; is that true? 

Admiral Turner. I don’t know whether he would have made the 
reports as to the movements of those ships or not. 

Senator Ferguson. On page 996 of the record of the Navy top 
secret, I want to read this question and this answer: 

Q. This dispatch. Exhibit 15, states “a surprise aggressive movement in any 
dire<,‘tion is indicatetl." 

That is the one of the 24th, is it not ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson (reading) : 

This langusige is omitted from the dispatch of 27 November, three days later, 
wherein there is sot out certain Japanese objectives in the Far East. Was this 
omission from the dispatch of 27 November done intentionally? 

Here is your answer: 

A. I would like to invite attention to the difference between the two dl8-» 
patches. In the one of the 2-lth, it says, “a surprise, aggressive movement in any 
direction is Indlcntwl.” Now, that movement in any direilion could be by naval 
forces, air forct^s, amphibious forces, or anything else. In this other dispatch, 
we wiid “an amphibious exix^itlon is enroutc.” It was moving down the China 
Sen. 

Now’, those tw'o are quite different. Tiicy don’t cover [5}541 * the same 

kind of a subject, and they wore Intended not to cover It. That wrns information. 
We knew’ that the Japane.se were on the move in the China Sea. That was a fact 
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Now the other was deduction as covering generally not only the movement of 
amphibious forces, but the movement of any forces. 

Do you stand by tliat answer now? 

Admiral Tcrnkr. Yes, sir, I do; and also I stand by the answer I 
gave previously, that all of these dispatches that were sent by the Chief 
of Naval Operations, certainly as far back as October 16, should be 
considered as a whole, as forming a single series, and they related to 
the same subject, and the ground covered in any one is not intended to 
be the entire ground. 

Senator Ferguson. All right, but on the 24th, you sent the message. 

Now, what happens between the 24th and the 2( th to send this other 
message ? 

Admiral Turner. It is getting closer to the deadline of the 29th. 
We waited as long as possible. We also find out the final breakdown, 
practical breakdown of negotiations. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, if we could have drawn here in Washing- 
ton the conclusions from the 13 parts and the pilot 

message that there was another deadline of the delivery of that mes- 
sage, that would have made a change so that another message should 
have been sent ? 

Admiral Turner. I agree that a message should have been sent 
about the 1 o'clock note. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you account for why you didn’t send it, 
whose province it was to send it ? 

Admiral Turner. Because when I first saw it, I was infomed that 
the War Department was already sending it and that Admiral Stark 
had taken action. 

Senator Ferguson. Then the delay was in getting the action to you, 
I he message to you ? 

Admiral Turner. I think there was very little delay in getting it 
to me. 

Senator Ferguson. Admiral, simpose it is 2 hours. 

Admiral Turner. I was in my office from about 11:15. 

Senator Ferguson. Was your office alerted for war on the 6th and 
the 7th ? 

Admiral Turner. I had an officer on watch and a stenographer in 
there that day. 

Senator Ferguson. Was it alerted for war on the 6th and the 7th ? 

Admiral Turner. Yes, sir; it was alerted so far as anything that 
we had to do. There was an officer in there [5J^56'\ and 1 could 
always be gotten. 

Senator Ferguson. Was there anybody there to take action ? 

Admiral Turner. There were officere there who could get me on 
the phone at once, and there was an officer there, a duty officer, who 
could take it up with me, or with the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you ever made an investigation to see why 
the messages didn’t get to you quicker than they did ? 

Admiral Turner. I have not, because I believe that they got to me 
as fast as they customarily did. 

Senator Ferguson. That is all. I want to thank the committee for 
staying on. And if my voice was loud. Admiral, it was because I was 
hurrying to get through. 

The Vice Chairman. Thank you, Senator. 
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Mr. Murpht. Mr. Chairman, I have just one concluding question. 

The Vice Chairman. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Muki’iit. Admiral, in Exliibit 1, on page 72, in a message from 
Nomura at Washington to Tokyo on October 16, 1941, in subparagraph 
C, is the following; 

It is iirgfMit that a formula be drawn up on the basis of a 50-50 compromise 
between 'lokyo and Washington (Turner [5-}571 does not think that we 
are eoinproinising). 

Did you at any time leave any inference that you thought there 
sliould ho a nil-nO compromise with Japan ? 

Admiral 'ruitNi-H. No, I did not. 

I thnuglit that was tlie only possible basis for continued negotiations. 

Mr. (jE.xRH.Airr. Mr. Chairman 

The Vick Chairman. Mi'. (iearhart. 

Mr. Gk.xrhart. I would liln' to make a request. I was wondering 
if during the interim 1 would ho jiermitted to inspect all of the original 
inlereepis which hear the date of Decemher 6, regardless of the date 
upon which they were decoded. I would like to make a comparison. 

[ Mr. Mh'CHKll. What is the request? 

Mr. (ir.ARHART. I wanted to be permitted to inspect all of the origi- 
nal intercepts that bear the date of December 6, regardless of when 
they were decoded, that appear in Exhibit 1 and the first 30 pages of 
Exhibit 2. 

Mr. Mitciifix. Do you want the photostats or the originals? 

Mr. Gkarhart, The photostats would do but I want all of the mark- 
ings upon them. 

Mr. Mitchell. I don’t see any reason why we can’t get those into 
your hands. 

Mr. (Jearhart. During the interim. 

Mr. Mitchell, Yes. 

Senator F erocson. Mr. Cliairman, there is one other question that I 
want to ask the Admiral. 

Admiral, I would like to have you look at page 22 of Exhibit 2. 
That is a message of the 3d of December 1941 and it shows it was 
translated on the 11th of December. 

Are you familiar whh that message? 

Admiral Tihinkr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Xf)w. if that message was translated by 1:30 or 
2 o’clock on the dav of the Gth as shown by the ree^rd of Admiral 
Hewitt, and in the Navy Department, on Kramer’s d^ k, in the rough, 
would that have made any difference in your planning to send notices, 
and so forth, so far ns Hawaii was concerned? 

Admiral JVrner. I think I would certainly have taken it up with 
the Office of Naval Intelligence to find out what had been done about 
it, to send a clieck — at least a check — message out there to see if they 
wore familiar with that. 

Senator FKRc.usfix. That would have meant that there could be 
an attack on Pearl Harbor and they wanted this information for 
that purpose ? 

A(imiral Turner. It could be, but it also could easily be what 
actually occurred at a later time when Japanese submarines made 
contact with the |>eople on shore and exchanged signals with them 
both by day and night. 
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Senator Ferguson. But it was an important message? 

Admiral Turner. Quite. 

Senator Fer(}i;s()N. And normally would have come to you? 

Admiral Ti’kner. Y(*s, sir. 

Senator Fr:K(;i:soN. That is all. 

The Vice Chairman. Admiral Turner, is there any other state-, 
ment or any further information that you desire to give to this com- 
mittee on tlie subject here under inv(‘st igation ? 

Admiral Ti rner. No, sir, there is not. 

The Vk’e Chairman. Is (liere anylliing else you think the com- 
mittee ought to know about this that you are prei)ared to tell us? 

\5J^Oo] Admiral Ti'rneh. No, sir: there is not. 

Tlie Vice Chairman. We desire to thank you for your appearance, 
for the information you luive given to the committiv, your coopera- 
tion at this hearing, and to assure you that we feel that you have en- 
deavored to cooperate fully, and we appreciate the assistance you 
have given us in tlie testimony presented. 

Admiral Turner. Mr. (Iiaiiinan, thank you very mucli, and I 
thank the members of the committee and couiusel for their courtesy 
and kindness to me in this hearing. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Vice Chairman. The Committee wishes the press and all 
others who have worked with u.s a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, and the committee now stands adjourned until December 31, 
at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 40 ^ in., December 21, 1945, a recess was taken 
until 10 a. m., Monda}^ December 31, 1945.) 


Part 5— December 31, 1945, and January 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1946 — 
follows, 
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